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Tuesday,  \2th  March  1867. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  LegislatiTe 
Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  against  Fires  in  the  United  ELmgdom, 
and  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  Causes  and  preventing  th» 
Frequency  of  Fires. 


Wednesday t  27th  March  J  867. 


Select  Committee  nominated  of, — 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Agar-EUis. 

Mr,  Gorst. 

Lord  Bichard  Grosrenor. 

Mr.  Horsfall. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

•Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Leeman. 


Mr.  Lusk. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Sheridaa. 

Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Whittnore. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and^Becords. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Fridajf,  \2th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Fire  Protection  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members. 

Ordered,  H}ajk.r  Mr.  Tite  ttnd  Mr.  Laird  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Thursday,  25th  July  1867- 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Obserrstions,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evideoce  taken  before  them,  to  Thd  Hoiue. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  Legis- 
lative Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  against 
FiRBS  hi  the  Unitsd  Ki!fai>oM,  and  as  to  the  best  Means  to  be  adopted 

for  ascertaining  the  Causes,  and  preventing  the  Frequency  of  Fires : 

Have  considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
following  REPORT : 


Your  Committee  adopted  three  modes  of  obtaining  information  to  assist 
th^m  in  coming  to  a  concluMon  on  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry :  first.  By  ex- 
amiQing  witnesses  from  different  parts  of  tbe  United  Kingdom ;  secondly,  By  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1862,  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
the  Rep<Hrt  of  that  Committee ;  and,  thirdly,  By  obtaining  answers  to  certain 
questions  bearing  on  the  subject  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  some  oi  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

The  inquiry  entrusted  to  your  Committee  resolved  itself  into  two  separate 
heads,  viz. : 

Ist.  The  existing  legislative  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty from  fire ;  and, 

Sndly.  The  best  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  causes,  and  preventing  the  fre- 
quency of  fires. 

First.  As  regards  the  Jkst  head  of  the  inquiry,  viz.,  the  existing  legislative 
provisions  far  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fre,  the  following  general 
Acts  contidn  provisions  relatmg  to  the  subject : 

(1)  The  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  10  &  II  Vict.  c.  34, 
which  contains  provisions  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings  with  the  view 
of  preventing  fires,  by  means  of  party  walls  carried  through  and  above  the 
roofs,  and  the  constructing  of  all  walls  and  roofs  of  incombustible  materials ; 
and  alSo  for  the  supplying  and  maintaining  uf  fire  plugs. 

(2)  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  10  Vict.  c.  18,  which  contem- 
plates tbe  provision  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  at  such  a  pressure  as  to  make  the 
water  reach  tbe  top  story  of  the  highest  house  within  the  town  ;  and  for  the 
fixing  of  fire  plugs  in  the  mains. 

(3)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  superseding  the  Lighting  and 
Watching  Act  of  1833,  and  incorporating  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Towns  Improvements  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

(4)  The  General  Police  and  Improvements  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  25  &26 
Vict.  c.  101,  which  contains  provisions  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings, 
with  the  view  c*  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires,  and  for  the  purchasing 
and  keeping  up  of  fire  engines,  hose,  buckets,  &c. 

(5)  llie  Gunpowder  Act  of  1860,  23  k  24  Vict.  c.  139. 

(6)  An  Act  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Petroleum,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  66. 

(7)  An  Act  for  the  Amendment-  of  the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Carriage 
and  Deposit  of  Dangerous  Goods,  1866,  29  &  30  Vict  c.  69. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  certain  Local  Acts,  passed  mair.ly  with   the 

view  of  making  provisions  for  the  preventing  and  extinguishing  of  fires,  of  which 

vre  may  mention  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  the  Liverpool  Local  Acts,  and 

several  Police  Acts,  such  as  those  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.    Your  Committee 
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are  desirous  of  expressing  their  opinion  of  the  great  attention  which  has  been 
devoted  to  this  subject  by  the  authorities  of  Liverpool,  who,  since  the  year  1843, 
have  obtained  several  Acts  giving  the  authorities  a  control  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  providing  for  the  introduction  of  water,  and  for  the  organising  and 
supporting  a  fire  brigade  and  fire  engines,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence and  the  spreading  of  fires  in  the  town ;  and  these  exertions  have  been 
crowned  by  success,  as  evidenced  by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  fire  insurance. 

Various  improvements  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  were  suggested 
to  your  Committee,  and  are  contained  in  the  evidence  by  witnesses  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  which  the  Committee  think  will  be  of  use  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  framing  of  a.  new  Bill,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee understand  they  are  now  engaged. 

The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  was  passed  in  1865,  and  gave  effect 
to  some  of  the  su^estions  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1862,  by  placing 
the  control  of  the  fire  brigade  and  fire  engines,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the  same  partly 
from  rates,  partly  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  thirdly  from  a  rateable 
contribution  fi-om  the  fire  offices,  instead  of  having  that  support  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  insurance  companies,  which  was  the  case  up 
to  1865. 

In  1862,  when  the  Select  Committee  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis  sat, 
there  were  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade  establishment  19  fire-engine  stations, 
37  engines  in  hand,  and  three  ordered,  and  127  men.  There  was  little  differ- 
ence in  these  numbers  till  the  31st  December  1865,  when  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Since  then,  in  about  ]  8  months, 
the  increase  has  been  very  marked,  there  being  now  43  stations  or  an  increase 
of  24,  84  engines  or  an  increase  of  46,  and  232  men  or  an  increase  of  103 
men.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  effected  in  the  telegraph  system 
in  connection  with  the  stations.  And  an  extension  is  being  steadily  and, 
rapidly  carried  out  in  every  branch  of  the  fire  engine  establishments,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Shaw,  and  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  him 
in  1862. 

Since  the  Committee  commenced  their  inquiry,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  also  taken  over  all  the  property  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Life  against  Fire,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Sampson  Lowe,  jun.  Though  supported  hitherto  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  stations  from  75  in  1862  to  85  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  number 
of  men  from  85  in  1862  to  100  at  present. 

Some  valuable  evidence  was  also  given  oh  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  as  a  Commission 
is  at  present  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  metropolis,  your  Committee  did  not  go  so  fully  into  the  subject  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done ;  but  they  have  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission will  attach  due  importance  to  that  part  of  the  subject  of  their  inquiry, 
bearing  upon  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  that  they  will  insist  upon  facilities 
being  given  for  obtaining  readily  a  full  supply  of  water  at  a  high  pressure  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  fire. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  provisions 
made,  and  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Committee  issued  the  following  questions  to  about 
120  of  the  principal  towns.  No  town  in  England,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  received  a  copy  of  the 
questions,  but  the  same  rule  as  to  population  was  not  observed  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Questions. 

1st.  Ai'e  there  any  means  adopted  in  your  town  for  the  protection  of 
life  from  fire  in  the  construction  of  buildings  or  in  the  possession  of  fire 
escapes  ? 

2nd.  Is  the  water  supplied  by  a  private  company  or  by  the  local 
authority  ? 

3rd.  What 
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3rd.  What  are  the  regulations  regarding  the  supplying  of  water  in  the 
case  of  a  fire  ? 

4th.  What  are  the  number  and  kinds  of  fire  engines  and  other  appli- 
ances for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  ? 

5th.  Is  there  a  fire  brigade  ;  if  so,  how  is  it  supported  ? 

6th.  Is  there  any  Local  Act,  or  are  there  any  municipal  regulations 
applicable  to  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  storage  and  classification  of 
goods  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires  ? 

7th.  In  the  event  of  a  suspicious  fire  occurring,  what  measures  |ure 
taken  for  investigating  into  the  circumstances  : 

Answers  were  received  from  86  towns,  as  follows : — 

1st.  No  means  are  adopted  in  any  of  the  towns  for  the  protection  of 
life  from  fire  in  the  construction  of  buildiqgs,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  instances,  where  ladders  are  built  in  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  some 
manufactories ;  51  towns  have  fire  escapes  and  35  have  none. 

2nd  The  water  is  supplied  by  private  companies  in  38  towns,  and  by 
the  local  authorities  in  42 ;  and  there  is  no  supply  of  water  except  by 
pumps  and  wells  in  six  towns. 

3rd.  There  are  no  particular  regulations  regarding  the  supplying  of 
water,  but  the  private  companies  and  local  authorities  are  understood  to 
be  bound  to  give  a  full  supply  of  water  free  of  charge,  and  fire-plugs  are 
placed  in  all  the  mains.  In  the  large  towns  turncocks  are  appointed,  to 
whom  notice  is  sent  when  a  fire  occurs ;  and  the  firemen  and  police,  when 
acting  as  firemen,  are  supplied  with  keys  to  the  fire  plugs. 

4th.  Seventy-eight  of  the  towns  are  furnished  with  fire  engines,  very 
few  of  them  being  steam  engines,  and  eight  have  no  fire  engines,  but  some 
of  them  are  supplied  with  water  at  high  pressure,  and  are  furnished 
with  hose,  which  are  attached  to  the  fire-plugs  when  a  fire  occurs.  In 
some  towns  the  engines  belong  to  the  insurance  companies ;  in  others, 
they  belong  partly  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  partly  to  the  local 
authorities. 

5th.  In  78  towns  there  are  fire  brigades  either  supported  by  the  local 
authorities  or  by  insurance  companies,  or  they  are  volunteer  brigades  ;  in 
some  towns  they  are  both  volunteer  and  paid.  Some  of  the  brigades  are 
paid  in  part  by  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  burning  of  which  they 
were  called  on  to  act.  Where  there  are  no  brigades  the  police  are  expected 
to  act  as  firemen. 

6th.  In  60  towns  there  are  no  regulations  as  to  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  the  prevention  of  fire ;  one  or  two  of  the  principal  towns  have  Local 
Acts,  and  the  remainder  have  adopted  the  building  clauses  in  one  or  other 
of  the  general  Acts  enumerated  above. 

7th.  The  answers  returned  to  this  question  in  England  and  Ireland 
are  rather  vague ;  as  in  many  towns  no  suspicious  fires  occurred  and  no 
opportunity  was  therefore  afforded  for  resorting  to  any  particular  measures. 
But  they  indicate  that  if  such  occurred  tlie  police  would  be  expected  to 
investigate,  or  the  insurance  companies  would  be  expected  to  institute  an 
inquiry  before  settling  the  claim.  In  Scotland  the  investigation  is  always 
made  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  above  ?inswers  are  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  the  1st,  6th,  and  7th  questions;  but  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the 
Committee  have  taken  into  account  the  means  afforded  in  many  towns  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  by  insurance  companies,  by  supplying  and  maintaining  fire 
engines  and  fire  brigades,  and  have  assumed  that  the  engines,  hose,  and 
other  appliances  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  in  an  efficient  state.  But  they 
consider  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  particularly  in  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  20,00o  inhabitants  and  upwards,  were  the  whole  of  the  means  of 
esctinguishing  fires  supplied  by  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  fire  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  these  answers,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  they  refer  in  England  to  no  town  having  a  population  less  than 
20,000,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  returns  from 
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the  smaller  towns  would  not  be  so  satisfactory.  But  it  has  been  stated  that  of 
late  years  the  public  have  become  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  a  number  of  fire  brigades  have  been  established. 

Secondly.  As  regards  the  s^ond  head  of  the  inquiry,  viz.,  the  best  means 
of  asoertajmxng  the  causes  and  preventing  the  frequency  of  fires. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
concur  in  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  great  hMrease  in  the  number  of  fires 
o^  late  years ;  that  there  has  been  a  large  proportional  increase  in  the  fires 
whose  causes  were  unknown  as  compared  with  the  gross  number  of  fires,  ftnd  that 
this  increase,  both  in  the  gross  number  of  fires,  and  in  the  number  of  fires  from 
unknown  causes,  was  due  very  much  to  inuendiarism.  One  witness,  Mr.  Sidney 
James  Fletcher,  of  52  years'  e.Yperience  in  fire  insurance  business,  stated  that 
'*  his  impression,  after  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sul^ct^  is,  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  fires  which  occur  are  intentional." 

Evidence  was  also  given  stating  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
fires  in  the  metropolis  since  1845  was  much  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  houses,  or  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population.  It  vras  also 
stated,  that  of  589  fires  occurring  in  the  metropolis  daring  the  year  1866, 
whose  causes  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  480,  or  about  five  sixths 
of  the  589,  happened  on  insured  property. 

It  has  further  been  given  in  evidence  and  admitted  even  by  gentlemen 
connected  with  in&urance  companies,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fires 
of  late  years  is  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  competition  among 
insurduce  companies  for  business ;  to  their  carelessness  in  taking  risks,  as  well 
as  in  the  appointment  of  agents ;  to  the  too  ready  facility  with  which  they 
settle  claims,  some  of  which  they  believe  to  be  firauduient ;  and  to  a  disincli- 
nation in  general  in  the  companies  to  prosecute.  The  reasons  given  iar  this 
didnclination  to  prosecute  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  are,  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence,  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  come  forward  to 
give  evidence,  the  want  of  proper  means  for  compelling  them  to  do  so,  the  pre- 
judice existing  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  juries  against  public 
companies  prosecuting  private  individuals,  the  unpopularity  to  whidi  a  prosecu- 
tion exposes  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result. 


«958. 3091. 3094,       Tb®   instances  of  fires  brought  prominently  before  your  Committee  arose 
3095.  either  fi*ora  the  faulty  construction  of  buildings,  the  careless  use  of  candles, 

gas,  &c.,  the  incautious  use  of  lucifer  matches,  the  explosion  of  mineral  oils,  the 
improper  storage  of  goods  in  warehouses,  and  \'-ilful  fire  raising. 

When  fires  take  pbice  from  a  faulty  construction  of  buildings,  it  is 
generally  in  those  buildings  which  have  been  subjected  to  alterations  and 
flues  have  been  made,  sun  lights  placed,  stoves  erected,  and  timber  laid  in 
ignorance  of,  or  at  all  events  without  any  reference  to  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  Thus  flues  are  often  made  close  to  some  wood  hidden 
in  the  wall,  or  the  smoke  of  a  new  fire-place  or  stove  is  led  into  an  old 
flue.  The  flues  from  sun  lights  have  also  been  carried  through  floors  with 
great  danger  and  damage  to  the  joists,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  building ; 
and  timber  is  often  placed  in  close  proximity  to  fire-places,  stoves  and  flues ; 
even  in  new  bouses  the  same  faults  are  committed  in  the  misplaciz^  of 
timber,  and  flues,  and  fire-places. 

The  explosions  from  mineral  oils  arise  from  a  light  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  vapour  given  off  by  them;  and  of  course  the  lower  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil,  t.  e.  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  gives  off  vapour,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  explosion. 

By  the  present  Petroleum  Act,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  66,  the  igniting 
point  is  fixed  at  100*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  apply  to  petroleum  giving  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature 
o*  less  than  100"  of  Fahrenhdt's  thermometer  ;  and  it  is  enacted  that  not  more 
than  40  gallons  erf  petroleum  shall  be  kept  within  50  yards  of  a  dM«lling-house,  or 
3301.  of  a  building  in  which  goods  are  stored,  without  a  license.     It  has  been  given  in 
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evidence  that  this  Act  is  quite  inoperatire,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  petro- 
leum sold  has  an  igniting  p(Hnt  below  1 00°,  and  some  has  been  purtdiased  with 
an  igniting  point  as  low  as  68°.  Lives  have  been  lost  by  the  explosion  of  oils 
with  such  low  igniting  points.  It  h^  also  been  given  in  evidence  that  after  a 
mineral  oil  lamp  has  been  burning  for  20  minutes  the  temperature  of  the  brass 
about  the  lamp  ranges  from  100°  to  110°.     And  documents  were  laid  before  3^45' 

your  Committee,  which  had  been  published  in  America,  calling  the  attention  .  g  _ 
of  the  public  there  to  the  great  danger  of  using  for  domestic  purposes  any  <m1  5  3-  5  a  • 
of  an  igniting  point  of  less  than  110°,  and  showing  that  Congress  had  receutly 
passed  a  law  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  any  one  who  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
oil  made  from  petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes,  inflammable  at  less  tem- 
perature or  fire  test  than  1 10°  Fahrenheit;  but  your  Committee  have  it  in  evi- 
dence that  the  oil  which  ignites  at  110°  in  America,  will,  when  tested  by  the 
difierent  mode  of  testing  in  this  country,  be  perhaps  95°. 

Your  Committee  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  investigation 
mto  the  causes  of  fires  in  this  and  c^er  countries.  In  tliis  country  it  was 
generally  tiiought  up  to  1860,  that  the  coroner  had  the  power  of  investi- 
gatii^  into  the  origin  or  canses  of  fires,  and  sevei^  coroners  did  expose  that 
power.  In  thai,  year,  however,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  the 
eoroners  had  no  such  power,  and  the  practice  of  bidding  aoch  investigations  393i* 

was  discontinued. 

In   liMiarkshire,    about   30   years    ago,    fires   were  also  investigated  into  560-1. 

hy  the  Procurator  Fiscal  by  order  of  the  Sheriff,  with  the  effect  of  putting 
a  «top  to  their  frequency.  An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  practice  to 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day  having  refused 
to  give  his  sanction  to  sheriff  directing  such  inveetigaliona,  they  were  not  only 
not  extended,  but  discontinued  where  they  had  been  commenced.    Last  year  1637. 

Lord  Advocate  Patton  issued  a  letter  to  the  Procurator  FiscaJs  of  the  counties, 
directing  that  an  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  origin  of  all  fires.   Suffi-  1638. 

dent  time  has  not  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  this  order,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  a  serious  objection  to  these  investigations  that  they  are  made  in  secret. 

According  to  the  evidence,  it  is  the  general  practice  on  the  Continent, 
in  Australia,  and  in  America,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  all  fires,  and  the 
effect  of  such  investigations  is  to  reduce  tiieir  number.  In  most  instances 
settlement  of  the  claims  on  insurance  companies  is  deferred  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  inquiry.  {See  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Jansen, ,  Ivey,  Huhn, 
Append.  7>  &^  Questions  2502  et  seq.  and  3361  et  seq.) 

Recommendations. 

To  prevent  the  frequency  of  fires  from  the  faulty  construction  of  build- 
ings, your  Committee  would  recommend  a  general  Building  Act  for  all  towns 
and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  governed  by  municipal  corporations,  improve- 
ment commissioners,  or  local  boards  of  health,  similar  in  its  general  provisions, 
and  in  the  powers  it  confers  on  such  local  authorities,  to  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  and  to  the  Building  Acts  of  Liverpool.  In  passing  such  an  Act,  your 
Committee  woudd  recommend  that  the  many  valuable  suggestions  made  by  the 
professional  witnesses  should  be  taken  advantage  of  with  regard  to  the  thickness 
and  height  of  party  walls,  the  placing  of  fireplaces,  stoves,  and  flues,  the  keeping 
of  timber  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  flues  and  fireplaces,  the  limiting  the  size 
and  isolating  of  warehouses,  the  use  of  proper  materials  in  the  erection  of  build- 
higs,  and  specially  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Freeman.  4855. 

It  has  been  stated'  in  evidence,  that  fires  very  frequently  occtur  in  shops 
situated  on  the  ground  floor  of  buildings  having  people  living  in  the  dwelling 
houses  above  the  shops.  Your  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  are  such  buildings  composed  of  shops  below  and  dwelling-houses 
above,  the  floor  immediately  above  the  shop  should  be  made  fire-i«oof, 
as  the  floors  are  in  Paris,  and  described  in  the  evidence.  In  many  large  retail 
and  wholesale  estabUshments,  the  business  rooms  are  in  the  lower,  and  the 
ftSftiatants  are  lodged  in  the  upper  floors.  In  all  such  cases  your  Committee 
would  recommend  that  the  floors  should  be  made  fire-proof,  and  that  there 
•hould  be  a  ready  means  of  escape  by  the  roof  in  case  of  fire.    Your  Committee 
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would  also  recommend  that  the  floors  of  all  large  lodging-houses  for  the  poor 
be  made  fire-proof,  that  there  should  be  ample  means  of  escape  for  the  lodgers 
in  case  of  fire.  Your  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  evidence  borne  by 
architects,  builders,  and  district  surveyors,  that  when  a  fire  takes  place  in  a 
warehouse,  iron  is  of  little  use^n  stopping  its  progress ;  that  generally  speaking 
Q^Qg^  they  prefer  wood  well  plastered  for  fire-proof  purposes  to  iron,  and  some  of 
them  gave  a  preference  to  wooden  stairs  instead  of  stone,  as  the  latter  crumble 
6373-75.        with  the  heat. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  evidence,  that  without  any  inquiry,  clauses 
are  frequently  inserted  in  Bills  for  the  supply  of  water  by  companies  or  local 
authorities,  providing  that  the  water  need  not  be  constantly  laid  on,  thereby 
frustating  the  evident  intention  of  the  provision  of  "  The  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act,  1847,"  which  contemplates,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  a  constant  supply 
of  water  at  high  pressure.  Certain  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  have  from 
time  to  time  opposed  Bills  containing  such  clauses,  but  it  has  recently  been 
decided  that  those  companies  have  no  locus  standi  against  Water  Bills,  and  as 
each  private  person  would  prefer  protecting  his  own  individual  interests  by 
insurance,  there  is  no  one  to  oppose  on  the  general  ground  of  diminishing  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  by  fire.  Bills  containing  the  clauses  in  ques- 
tion have  consequently  been  allowed  to  pass,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  physical  or  other  reason  why  a  constant  supply  should 
not  be  afforded. 

At  present,-  the  referees  are  empowered  in  the  case  of  opposed  Water 
Bills  to  inquire  into,  among  other  things,  the  nature  and  amount  of  supply, 
and  the  pressure  and  proposed  mode  of  seiTice,  but  they  have  no  power  to 
make  any  inquiry  whatever  in  the  case  of  any  Bill  which  is  not  opposed.  The 
result  is,^  that  Water  Bills  containing  the  provision  in  question,  if  unopposed 
(and,  as  above  shown,  opposition  is  rarely  made),  are  allowed  to  pass  without 
investigation. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  it  should  be 
made  a  Standing  Order  of  the  House,  that  every  unopposed  Water  Bill,  pro- 
viding for  or  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  and  which  provides  that  such  supply 
need  not  be  constant  or  at  high  pressure,  shall,  immediately  after  the  second 
reading  thereof,  be  referred  to  the  referees  to  inquire  and  report  whether  suffi- 
cient reasons  exist  for  such  provisions. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  where  in  an  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  a  fire,  it  has  been  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  culpable  care- 
lessness of  some  person  or  persons,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  punishable  offence. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  no  oil  produced  by  distillation 
from  coal,  shale,  peat,  petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  or  Burmah  oil,  or  other 
bituminous  substance,  and  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  should  be  sold  for 
such  purposes  with  an  igniting  point  under  110*  Fahrenheit.  As  there  are 
various  ways  of  testing  the  igniting  point  of  mineral  oils,  by  which  very  different 
results  are  arrived  at,  your  (Committee  deem  it  advisable  to  describe  here  the  mode 
of  teeing  the  oil,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  igniting  point  indicated  in  their  recom- 
•  mendation.  The  test  instruments  consist  of  two  vessels  or  cups  one  within  the 
other ;  the  oil  is  put  into  the  inner  vessel  and  water  into  the  outer  one ;  a 
light  is  applied  to  the  outer  vessel,  by  which  means  the  water  is  heated,  and 
the  heat  thus  conveyed  to  the  oil  in  the  inner  vessel  placed  in  the  water.  A 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  placed  in  the  oil  indicates  the  temperature,  and  a 
light  is  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  surface  of  the  oil,  and  the  temperature 
denoted  by  the  thermometer  when  the  first  flash  takes  place  firom  the  explosion 
of  the  vapour  rising  from  the  heated  oil  will  be  considered  the  igniting  point 
of  the  oil.  They  would  recommend  that  any  one  found  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  petroleum,  paraffin,  or  other  mineral  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  pos- 
sessing an  igniting  point  below  the  legal  standard,  shall  not  only  forfeit  such 
oil  in  his  possession,  but  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined. 

Your  Committee  are  apprehensive,  lest,  owing  to  the  stringent  measures 
adopted  in  America  regarding  the  selling  of  petroleum,  much  of  that  oil  with  a 
low  igniting  point  will  be  imported  into  this  country,  and  they  would  therefore 
i*ecommend  that  all  mineral  oils  imported  should  be  tested  as  regards  the 
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igniting  point,  and  marked  before  being  stored.  They  also  consider  it  desirable 
that  more  stringent  regulations  should  be  made  regarding  the  storing  in  ware- 
houses and  keeping  in  shops,  of  turpentine^  camphine,  and  similar  spirits. 

Your  Committee  would  direct  attention  to  the  descriptions  of  warehouses  5586,  et  seg. 
for  the  storing  of  mineral  oils,  given  in  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Laird  and  Odam  53i3>  et  teq. 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Great  conflagrations,  attended  with  immense  destruction  of  property  and 
serious  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  from  the  improper  and  indiscrimitiate  storing 
of  goods  in  warehouses.  So  serious  are  the  results  when  a  fire  takes  place 
among  goods  thus  stored,  particularly  if  some  of  themare  imflammable  or  explo- 
sive, that  warehouses  constructed  on  the  best  principles  of  fire-proofing  have 
been  found  to  be  of  little  use  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  fiie.  The  losses  ,380. 1563. 
which  insurance  companies  sustain  from  this  cause,  induce  them  to  make  cer-  4855. 

tain  regulations  regarding  the  classification  of  goods  in  storing. 

Improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  storing  of  goods,  particularly  in 
London  and  Liverpool ;  in  London  these  improvements  have  been  due  mainly  to 
the  insurance  companies,  as  there  are  no  Local  Acts  or  municipal  regulations 
there  on  the  subject :  in  I  jverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  this  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered  so  important  that  several  Local  Acts  have  been  obtained,  and  municipal 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  better  storing  of  goods  in  the  warehouses  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  but  in  the  answer  returned  to  the  6th  ques- 
tion above  stated,  it  would  appear  that  in  very  few  other  towns  is  the  subject 
attended  to.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  in  the  event  of  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  the  classification  and  storing  of  goods  should  be  duly 
considered. 

Though  your  Committee  hope  that  the  recommendation  made  alcove,  if 
carried  into  execution,  would  be  productive  of  much  good,  they  still  are  of 
opinion  that  the  large  number  of  fires  whose  causes  are  unknown  or  suspicious 
would  not  be  much  a£Fected  by  such  recommendations.  Some  means  must  be 
devised  for  discovering  such  causes,  and  for  preventing  the  frequency  of  wilful 
or  intentional  fires.  On  referring  to  the  evidence,  your  Committee  find  that 
wilful  fire-raising  is  traced  to  several  sources :  1st,  to  individuals  and  organised  559. 1879. 
gangs  of  men  who  make  a  trade  of  it  to  defi'aud  the  insurance  companies ; 
2nd,  to  parties  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and  who  cannot  meet 
the  claims  made  on  them;  3rd,  to  persons  in  warehouses,  to  conceal  theft  of  6«i. 

goods  made  by  them  on  the  warehouses ;  4th,  to  malice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  causes  of  a  considerable  number  of  fires  will 
never  be  discovered,  as  a  fire  frequently  destroys  any  .traces  of  evidence  that 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  its  cause ;  but  almost  all  the  witnesses  who  have 
devoted  any  attention  to  this  subject  concur  in  the  opinion  that  an  inquiry 
made  into  all  fires  would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  discovering  the  causes  of 
many  fires  at  present  unknown,  but  of  reducing  the  gross  number  of  fires. 
Though  in  London  and  Liverpool  some  inquiry  is  made  by  the  police  or  fire 
brigade,  for  their  own  satisfaction,  into  the  origin  of  the  fires,  it  is  not  of  that 
searching  character  to  elicit  the  whole  truth ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  can  be  of 
this  character,  for  those  conducting  the  inquiry  are  not  invested  with  sufficient 
powers  for  so  doing.  Mr.  Clint,  Chairman  of  the  Wntch  Committee  in  Liver- 
pool, stated  in  evidence  that  the  police  in  Liverpool  always  inquired  into  the 
origin  of  fires,  but  that  they  often  failed  in  discovering  the  cause,  and  that  too 
when  they  have  had  strong  suspicions  that  the  fire  was  wilful,  "  because  they 
cannot  examine  anyone  on  oath."  The  inquiry,  therefore,  should  be  made  by 
some  duly  qualified  officer  having  the  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Your  Committee,  in  recommending  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place  into 
every  fire,  would  direct  attention  to  three  stages,  into  which,  in  so  far  as  respects 
England,  the  inquiry  should  be  divided :  1st,  the  initiatory  stage,  to  be  made  by 
the  police  or  fire  brigade,  who  must  be  instructed  anil  charged  to  do  it,  and  if 
anyuung  the  least  suspicious  is  observed  about  the  fire,  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
report  it  to  an  officer  authorised  to  make  inquiry ;  2nd,  this  officer  shall  con- 
duct the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry  by  examining  witnesses  on  oath,  and,  if  he 
think  proper,  empannelling  a  jury,  so  as  to  discover  whether  the  fire  is  suspicious 
or  not,  and  if  suspicious,  on  whom  the  suspicion  can  be  fixed;  if  the  evidence 
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is  not  strong  enough  to  implicate  anyone  in  particular^  the  inquiry  will  tenm- 
nate,  but  if  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  anyone  he  will  be  prose- 
cuted before  the  ordinary  Criminal  Courts,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
any  person  accused  of  crime ;  this  will  constitute  the  3rd  stage  of  the  inquiry. 
The  question  to  consider,  then,  is  who  shall  be  the  officer  to  whom  the  poHce 
shall  report  the  case  for  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Several  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  your  Committee  by  the  witnesses ;  some  suggest  the  coroner, 
others  the  police  magistrate,  and  a  third  party  the  appointment  of  an  ofl^ier 
similar  to  the  fire  marshals  in  America. 

Yoiu"  Committee,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  this  subject,  would 
prefer  the  police  magistrate  or  coroner  to  the  fire  marshal,  mainly  because  in 
the  courts  of  these  two  officers  they  have  a  ready-made  machinery,  and  they, 
such  being  the  case,  are  averse  to  the  recommendation  of  the  creation  of  any 
new  offices  ;  and  they  would  recommend  the  coroner  to  carry  out  the  second 
stage  of  the  inquiry  in  preference  to  the  police  magistrate,  because  the  coro- 
iier's  court  is  a  moveable  one,  and  he  can  constitute  his  court  and  conduct  the 
inquiry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fine,  and  because  till  of  late  be  was 
generally  considered  to  have  the  power  of  inquiry  into  fires,  and  such  power  was 
exercised  by  some  coroners. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  he  should  be  paid  for  conducting 
the  inquiry  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  salary  out  of  the  rates.  They  do  not 
think  that  the  insurance  companies  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
expense,  as  it  is  not  the  duty  of  any  private  commercial  company  to  [)rosecute  for 
a  public  crime,  and  besides,  the  fire  may  take  place  on  property  not  insured. 

Your  Committee  are  'of  opinion  that  in  Ireland  the  inquiry  might  be 
conducted  before  the  stipendiary  m^istrate  of  the  district  in  which  the  fire 
occurs. . 

They  would  farther  recommend  that,  as  r^ards  Scotland,  the  police  should 
be  directed  to  report  every  fire  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  would  th«B 
make  the  preliminary  inquiry,  and  report  thereon  eiccording  to  the  existing 
system  in  the  cases  of  suspected  crime,  and  of  such  fires  as,  from  su8pLciou& 
circumstances,  are  at  present  inquired  into.  If  the  circumstances  are  c(m<- 
sidered  by  the  Crown  Counsel  to  be  at  all  su^icious,  an  inquiry  should  then  be 
directed  to  be  made  by  the  sheriff  in  open  court.  The  result  of  this  inquiry 
should  be  again  reported  to  the  Crown  Counsel,  who  would  determine  wheth^ 
criminal  proceedings  should  follow.  Any  additional  expense  occasioned  by  this 
inquiry  may  be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  criminal 
expenses  of  the  country,  or  it  may  be  defrayed  from  the  county  or  burgh  rates. 

And  they  would  specially  recommend  that  no  claim  should  be  settled  by  any 
insurance  company  without  a  certificate  from  the  police,  or  fire  brigade,  or  oflacer 
appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  fire ;  but  this  certi^ 
ficate  should  not  debar  the  insurance  offices  from  opposing  the  claim  if  they 
think  proper. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMIITEE. 


Friday,  29th  March  1867- 


MEMBEB8  PEESENT: 


Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 

Mr.  MLaffan  called  to  the  Chsax. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Lusk. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 

Lord  Bichard  GrosTenor. 


[AdjoTimed  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursdmf,  4«A  April  1867. 


Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 
Mr.  Horsfall. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 
Mr.  Kinnurd. 


MEMBERS    present: 


Mr.  M'Laqan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Lusk. 

Mr.  Leeman. 

Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Gorst. 


Mr.  Trelaxoney  Young,  Mr.  George  Adam  Young,  and  Mr.  M.  Jenten,  were  severally 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  8th  April  1867. 


HEUBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Turner. 

Lord  Bichard  Groevenor. 


Mr.  Agar-Elli& 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lusk. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  C.  Fowler  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thiu:sday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  Wth  April  1867. 

MEUBEBS  FBE3ENT: 

Mr.  M'Laoan  in  ihe  Chair. 


Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lusk. 

Lord  Richard  Groevenor. 

Mr.  Whitmore. 


Mr,  Turner. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  MiUer. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyan  and  Mr.  George  P.  Iveif  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  2nd  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  2nd  May  1867. 

MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  M'Laqan  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 


Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Tite. 


Mr.  Sidney  J.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  David  Smith  were  severally  examined. 

[  Adjoiu:ned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  6th  May  1867- 

members  present: 
Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lusk. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 

Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 


Mr.  Tite. 
Mr  Turner. 
Mr.  Horsfall. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Bead. 


Mr.  William  Swanton  and  Mr.  Letois  Becker  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  9th  May  1867. 


members  present: 


Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Horsfall. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Lewis  Becker  further  examined. 

Mr.  Sampson  Lowe,  junr.,  and  Mr.  Percy  Mathew  Dove  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Whitmore. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Henry  Sheridan.   * 
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Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Lask. 


Monday,  IZth  May  186/. 

MEHBEBS  FBESENT: 

Mr.  M'Laqan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lurd. 
Mr.  Agar-Ellie. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Beach. 


Mr.  Joseph  Jennings  and  Mr.  Charles  White  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  15<A  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  M'Laoan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Agar-EUis. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Horsfall. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Henry  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Lusk. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  \6th  May  1867. 

MEMBERS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  HorsfaU. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Gorst 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Agar-EUie. 
Mr.  ivfuier. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.    W.  H.    Whiffin,  Professor  Lyon  Flayfair,  and  Professor  John  Attfield,  were 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  23rd  May  1867. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  M'Laoan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Horsfall. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Bead. 


Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  Mr.  John  A.  Tinne,  and  Mr.  F,  A.  Clint,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mendatfy  27th  May  1867. 

MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  ia  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 


Mr.  Turner. 

Lord  Richard  Ghrosvenor. 


Sir  Thomas  Henry,  Mr.  John  Humphreys,  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Payne,  were  severally 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Thursday,  ^Qth  May  1867. 

MEMBEBS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  M'Laqan  in  the  Chiuc 


Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Beack 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  HorofWl. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr.  WiUiam  Charles  Miles  and  Captain  Shato  were  sevardly  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  3rd  June  1867. 

MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 
Mr.  M^Laoan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Turner, 

Mr.  Agar-Ellifl. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Lord  Bichard  Gcroevenor. 


Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


Mr.  Samuel  Vance,  Mr.  Luke  Doyle,  and  Mr,  John  Pogerty,  were  sererally  examiaed. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  17th  June,'at  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  Xlth  June  1S67. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  M'Laoan  in  the  Chaiit. 


Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  HorsfalL 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Agar-EUis. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.  Beach. 

Lord  Bichard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  Henry  Sheridan. 


Mr.  E.  Newman  Knocker,  Mi".  Freeman,  and  Alfred  Baddeley,  were  seMcrally  exanuned. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tkwrtdttj/,  2Qlh  June  1867. 


MEMBERS  PBE8ENT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Lusk. 

Captain  Shaw  further  examined. 


Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Horsfall. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Kead. 

Mr.  Henry  Sheridan. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'olooik. 


Monday,  2ith  June  1867* 


MEMBEB8  PBEHElfT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Whitmore. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  JBonnaird. 


Lord  Richard  Grosveaor. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Gorst 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.  Odams,  Mr.  WUKam  Hancocks,  and  Mr.  Henry  Daniel,  were  Beverally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Horsfall. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  "VVTiitmore. 


Thursday,  27th  June  1867- 

MEHBEBS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Richard  Grrosvenor. 
Mr.  Agar-EUis. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  Mr.  Frederick  Lambe,  Mr.  Cliarles  Humpkery,   Mr.  William 
Bryee,  Mr.  Thomas  Hilton,  and  Mr.  Leteis  Hope,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  Ath  July  1867. 


Mr.  Agar-EUi£. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Eannaird. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT; 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  4e  Chair. 


Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Captain  Shaw  further  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Captain  Shaw  further  examined. 

Mr.  EobeH  Hesketh  and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Huhn  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  18th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clodc. 
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Thursday,  18th  July  1867. 

HEMBEBS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  M'Laoan  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Laird. 


Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Gorst 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


Draft  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : 

**  1.  YouB  Committee  adopted  three  modes  of  obtaining  information  to  assist  them  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry :  first,  By  examining  witnesses 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  secondly.  By  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  1862,  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Keport  of  that  Committee ; 
and,  thirdly.  By  obtaining  answers  to  certain  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  from  the 
munidpal  authorities  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

"  2.  The  inquiry  entrusted  to  your  Committee  resolved  itself  into  two  separate  head, 
•viz. : 

"  Ist.  The  existing  legislative  proviaons  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  fire ;  and, 

"  2ndly.  The  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes,  and  preventing  the  frequency 
of  fires. 

*'  3.  First.  As  regards  the  first  head  of  the  inquiry,  viz.,  the  existing  legislative  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire,  the  following  general  Acts  contain 
provisions  relating  to  the  subject : 

"  (1)  The  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 10  &  11  Vict.  c.  34,  which  con- 
tains provisions  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings  with  the  view  of  preventing  fires, 
by  means  of  par^  walls  carried  through  and  above  the  roofs,  and  the  constructing  of 
aU  walls  and  roofs  of  incombustible  materials ;  and  also  for  the  supplying  and  main- 
taining of  fireplugs. 

"(2)  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  10  Vict  c.  18,  which  contemplates  the 
provision  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  fires,  at  sucn  a  pressure  as  to  make  the  water  reach  the  top  story  of  the 
highest  house  within  the  town ;  and  for  the  fixing  of  fire  plugs  in  the  mains. 

"  (3)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  superseding  the  Lighting  and  Watching 
Act  of^l833,  and  incorporating  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvements 
Clauses  Act,  1847. 

"(4)  The  GeneralPolice  and  Improvements  (Scotiand)  Act,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict 
c.  101,  which  contains  pi'ovisions  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires,  and  for  the  purchasing  and  keeping  up  of  fire 
engines,  hose,  buckets,  &c. 

"(5)  The  Gunpowder  Act  of  1860,  23  &  24  Vict  c.  139. 

"  (6)  An  Act  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Petroleum,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  66. 

"  (7)  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  with  respect  to  the  carriage  and  De- 
posit of  Dangerous  Goods,  1866,  29  &  30  Vict  c  69. 

"  4.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  certain  Local  Acts,  passed  mainly  with  the  view  of 
making  provisions  for  the  preventing  and  extinguishing  of  fires,  of  which  we  may  mention 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  the  Liverpool  Local  Acts,  and  several  Police  Acts,  such 
as  those  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.  Your  Committee  are  desirous  of  expressing  their 
opinion  of  the  great  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject  by  tue  authorities 
of  Liverpool,  who,  once  the  ^ear  1843,  have  obtained  several  Acts  giving  the  authorities 
a  control  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  the  introduction  of  water,  and  for  the  organising 
and  supporting  a  fire  brigade  and  fire  engines,  with  the  view  of  preventing  tixe  occurrence 
and  the  spreading  of  fires  in  the  town ;  and  these  exertions  have  been  crowned  by  success, 
as  evidenced  by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  fire  insurance. 

"  5.  Various  improvements  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  were  suggested  to  your 
Committee,  and  are  contained  in  the  evidence  by  witnesses  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  which  the  Committee  think  will  be  of  use  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  the  framing  of  a  new  Bill,  in  which  the  Committee  understand  they  are  now 
■engaged. 

"  6.  The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  was  passed  in  1865,  and  gave  effect  to  some 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1862,  by  placing  the  control  of  the 
£re  brigade  and  fire-engines,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 

Srovidmg  for  the  principal  support  of  the  same  from  rates,  instead  of  having  that  support 
ependent  upon  the  volunta^  subscriptions  of  insurance  companies,  which  was  the  case 


op  to  1865. 
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"  7.  In  1862,  when  the  Select  Committee  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis  sat,  there  were 
belonging  to  the  fire  brigade  establishment  19  fire-engine  stations,  37  engines  in  hand, 
and  three  ordered,  and  127  men.  There  was  little  difference  in  these  numbers  till  the 
Slst  December  1865,  when  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Since  then,  in  about  18  months,  the  increase  has  been  very  marKed,  there  being  now  43 
stations,  or  an  increase  of  24 ;  84  engines,  or  an  increase  of  46  :  and  232  men,  or  an  in- 
crease of  103  men.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  effected  in  the  telegraph  system 
in  connection  with  the  stations.  And  an  extension  is  being  steadily  and  rapidly  carried 
out  in  every  branch  of  the  fire-engine  establishments,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in 
1862  by  Captain  Shaw,  and  under  his  superintendence. 

"  8.  Since  the  Committee  commenced  to  sit,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  also 
taken  over  all  the  property  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  JProtection  of  Life  against  Fire 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sampson  Lowe,  jun. 
Though  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscription  till  now,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  the  stations,  from  75  in  1862  to  85  now,  and,  in  the 
number  of  men,  from  85  in  1862  to  100  men  now. 

"  9.  Some  valuable  evidence  was  also  led  on  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
water  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis ;  but  as  a  Commission  is  at  present  sitting 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis,  your  Committee 
did  not  go  so  fully  into  the  subject  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  but  they  have  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  Commission  will  attach  due  importance  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  their  inquiry  bearing  upon  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  that  they  will  insist 
upon  facilities  being  given  for  obtaining  readily  a  full  supply  of  water  at  a  high  preseare 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire. 

"  10.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  provisions  made,  and 
the  metms  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Committee  issued  the  following  questions  to  about  120  of  the  principal  towns.  No 
town  in  England  with  a  population  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, received  a  copy  of  the  questions ;  but  the  same  rule  as  to  population  was  not 
obeerved  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

"  Questions. 

"  Ist.  Are  there  any  means  adopted  in  your  town  for  the  protection  of  life  from 
fire  in  the  construction  of  buildings  or  in  the  possession  of  fire-escapes? 

"  2nd.  Is  the  water  supplied  by  a  private  company  or  by  the  local  authorify  ? 

**  3rd.  What  are  the  regulations  regarding  the  supplying  of  water  in  the  case  of 
afire? 

"  4th.  What  are  the  number  and  kinds  of  fire-engines  and  other  applianctis  for  the 
extingnishing  of  fires  ? 

"  5th.  Is  there  a  fire  brigade ;  if  so,  how  is  it  supported  ? 

"  6tL  Is  there  a  Local  Act,  or  are  there  any  municipal  regulations  applicable 
to  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  storage  and  classimsation  of  goods,  with  tibe 
view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires  ? 

"  7th.  In  the  event  of^  a  suspicious  fire  occurring,  what  measures  are  taken  for 
investigating  into  the  circumstances  ? 

"  1 1.  Answers  were  received  from  86  towns,  as  follows : — 

"1st.  No  means  are  adopted  in  any  of  the  towns  for  the  protection  of  life  from 
fire  in  the  construction  of^  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances, 
where  ladders  are  built  in  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  some  manufactories;  51  towns 
have  fire-escapes,  and  35  have  none. 

"  2nd.  The  water  is  supplied  by  private  companies  [in  38  towns,  and  by  the  local 
authorities  in  42  ;  and  there  is  no  supply  of  water  except  by  pumps  and  wells  in 
six  towns. 

**  3rd.  There  are  no  particular  regulations  regarding  the  supplying  of  water,  but 
the  private  companies  and  local  authorities  are  understood  to  be  bound  to  give  a  full 
supply  of  water  free  of  charge,  and  fire-plugs  are  placed  in  all  the  mains.  In  the 
large  towns  turncocks  are  appointed,  to  whom  notice  is  sent  when  a  fire  occurs ;  and 
the  firemen  and  police,  when  acting  as  firemen,  are  supplied  mth  keys  to  the 
fire-plugs. 

"  4th.  Seventy-eight  of  the  towns  are  furnished  with  fire-engines,  very  few  of 
them  being  steam  engines,  and  eight  have  no  fire-engines,  but  some  of  them  are 
supplied  with  water  at  high  pressure,  and  are  furnished  with  hose,  which  are  attached 
to  the  fire-plugs  when  a  fire  occurs.  In  some  towns  the  engines  belong  to  the 
insurance  companies ;  ia  others,  they  belong  partly  to  the  insurance  companies,  and 
partly  to  the  local  authorities. 

"  5th.  In  78  towns  their  are  fire  brigades,  either  supported  by  the  local  authorities 
or  by  insurance  companies,  or  they  are  volunteer  brigades ;  in  some  towns  they  are 
both  volunteer  and  paid.  Some  of  the  brigades  are  paid  in  part  by  the  owner  of  the 
property  at  the  burning  of  which  they  wtre  called  on  to  act  Where  there  are  no 
brigades  the  police  are  expected  to  act  as  firemen. 
471.  C  "6th. 
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"  6Ui.  In  60  towns  there  are  no  regulations  as  to  the  ereotion  of  buil^ngs  for  the 
prevention  of  fire ;  one  or  two  of  the  principal  towns  have  Local  Acts,  aad  the 
remainder  have  adopted  the  building  clauses  in  one  or  other  of  the  general  Acts 
enumerated  above. 

"  7th.  The  answers  returned  to  these  questions  in  England  and  Ireland  are  rather 
vague ;  as  in  many  towns  no  suspicious  fires  occurred,  and  no  opportunity  was  thmre- 
fore  afforded  for  resorting  to  any  particular  measures ;  but  they  mdioate  thsft  if  such 
occurred,  the  police  would  be  expected  to  investigate,  or  the  insurance  companies 
would  be  expected  to  institute  an  inquiry  before  settling  the  claim.  In  Scotland 
the  investigation  is  always  made  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal. 

"  12.  Up<Hi  the  whole  the  above  answers  are  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  those 
to  the  1st,  6th,  and  7th  questions ;  but  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  Committee  have 
taken  into  account  the  means  afforded  in  many  towns  for  extinguishing  fires  by  insurance 
companies,  by  supplying  and  maintaining  fire-engines  and  fire  brigades,  and  have  also 
assumed  that  the  engines,  hose,  and  other  appliances  are  also  kept  in  good  repair,  and  in 
an  efficient  state  ;  but  they  consider  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  particularly  in 
towns  with  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  were  the  whole  of  the  means 
of  extinguishmg  fires  supplied  by  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 

**  13.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 

from  fire  in  the  iJnited  Kingdom,  from  these  answers,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 

refer  in  England  to  no  town  having  a  population  less  than  20,000,  with  one  or  two  excep- 

See  Evidence,  tions,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  returns  from  the  smaller  towns  woidd  not  be  bo 

Answer  1391.  satisfactory.     But  it  has  been  stated  that  of  late  years  the  public  have  become  more  alive 

to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  a  number  of  fire  brigades  have  been  established. 

"  14.  Secwdly.  The  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes  and  preventing  the  fre- 
quency of  fires. 

"  15.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  concur  in 
the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  of  late  years ;  that 
there  has  been  a  large  proportional  increase  in  the  fires  whose  causes  were  unknown  as 
compared  with  the  gross  numbers  of  fires,  and  that  this  increase,  both  in  the  gross  nimiber 
of  fires  and  in  the  number  of  fires  from  unknown  causes,  was  due  very  much  to  incen- 
diarism. One  witness,  Mr.  Sidnev  James  Fletcher,  of  52  years'  experience  in  fire 
132C.  1558.  insurance  business,  stated  that  *  his  impression,  after  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  is,  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  fires  which  occur  are  intentional.' 

Appendix  la  &  7  "  ^^*  Evidence  was  also  led  proving  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  fires 

in  the  metropolis  since  1845  was  much  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  houses,  or  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population.     It  was  also  stated  that  of  589  fires 
.^  whose  causes  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  480,  or  about  five-sixths  of  the 
1761.  589,  happened  on  insured  property. 

644.  1368.  3426.  "  17.  It  has  also  been  given  in  evidence,  and  admitted  evMi  by  gentlemen  connected 
with  insurance  companies,  that  the  increase  in  the  niunber  of  fires  of  late  years  is  to  be 
attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  great  competition  among  insurance  companies  for 
business ;  to  their  carelessness  in  taking  risks,  and  in  the  appointment  of  agents,  and  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  settle  claims,  some  of  which  they  believe  to  be  fraudulent, 
and  others  for  losses  from  fires  which  they  have  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  to  be 
wilful,  and  to  a  disinclination  in  general  in  the  companies  to  prosecute.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  disinclination  to  prosecute  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  are  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence,  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  come  forward  to 
give  evidence,  the  want  of  proper  means  for  compelling  them  to  do  so,  the  prejudice 
existing  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  juries  against  public  companies  prose- 
cuting private  individuals,  the  unpopularity  to  which  a  prosecution  exposes  them,  and 
1367.  1373.  4814.    *^®  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  result. 

"  18.  The  instances  of  fires  brought  prominently  before  your  Committee  arose  either 
from  the  faulty  construction  of  buildings,  the  careless,  in  some  instances  culpably  care- 
less, use  of  candks,  gas,  &c.,  the  incautious  use  of  lucifer  matches,  the  explosion  ot 
mineral  oils,  the  improper  storage  of  goods  in  warehouses,  and  wilful  fibre  raising. 


<< ' 


19.  When  fires  take  place  from  a  faulty  construcflon  of  buildings,  it  is  generally  in 
those  buildings  which  have  been  subjected  to  alterations,  and  flues  have  been  made,  sun- 
lights placed,  stoves  erected,  and  timber  laid,  in  ignorance  of,  or  at  all  events  vrithout 
any  reference  to  the  original  construction  of  the  building.  Thus,  flues  are  often  made 
close  to  some  wood  hidden  in  the  wall,  or  the  smoke  of  a  new  fireplace  or  stove  is  led 
into  an  old  flue.  The  flues  from  sunlights  have  also  been  carried  through  floors,  with 
^eat  danger  and  damage  to  the  joists,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  building ;  and  timber 
18  often  placed  in  close  proximity  to  fireplaces,  stoves  and  flues ;  even  in  new  houses  the 
same  faults  are  committed,  in  the  misplacing  of  timber,  and  flues,  and  fireplaces. 

"  20.  The  explosions  from  mineral  oils  arise  from  a  light  being  brought  in  contact  with 
the  vapour  given  off  by  them ;  and  of  course  the  lower  the  igniting  point  of  the  oil,  the 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  gives  off  vapour,  and  the  greater  the  risk  of  explosion. 


(( < 


■  21,  By  the  present  'Petroleum  Act,  1862,'  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  66,  tiw  igniting  point  is 
fixed  at  100'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply 
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to  petroleum  giving  ofiP  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  100*  of 
Falireuheit^s  thermometer;  and  it  is  enacted  that  not  more  than  40  gallons  of  petroleum 
shall  be  kept  within  50  yards  of  a  dwelling-house,  or  of  a  building  in  which  goods  are  3201. 

stored,  without  a  license.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  this  Act  is  quite  inopera- 
tive, and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  petroleum  sold  has  an  igniting  point  below  100*,  and 
some  has  been  purchased  with  an  igniting  point  as  low  as  68°.  JJives  have  been  lost  by 
the  explosion  of  oils  with  such  low  igniting  points.  It  has  also  been  given  in  evidence 
that  after  a  mineral  oil  lamp  has  been  burning  for  20  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the 
brass  about  the  lamp  ranges  from  100°  to  110°.     And  documents  were  laid  before  your  ^^*^- 

Committee  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  in  America  to  the  great  danger  of  using         „__  ,.„ 
for  domestic  purposes  any  oil  of  an  igniting  point  of  less  than  110°,  and  showing  that 
Congress  had  recently  passed  a  law  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  anyone  who  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale,  oil  made  from  petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes,  inflammable  at  less 
temperature  or  fire  test  than  110°  F^renheit. 

"  22.  Your  Committee  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  fires  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  this  country  it  was  generally  thought  up 
to  1860,  that  the  coroner  had  the  power  of  investigating  into  the  origin  or  cases  of  fires, 
and  several  coroners  did  exercise   that  power.     In  that  year,  however,  the  Court  of  3931. 

Queen's  Bench  decided  that  the  coroners  had  no  such  power,  and  the  practice  of  holding 
such  investigations  was  discontinued.  ^0^  j 

"  23.  In  one  county  in  Scotland,  about  30  years  ago,  fires  were  also  investigated  into  bjr 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  by  order  of  the  Sherift;  with  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  their 
frequency.  An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  practice  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day  having  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  Sheriffs  directing 
such  investigations,  they  were  not  only  not  extended,  but  discontinued"  where  they  haa 
been  commenced.     Last  year  Lord  Advocate  Paton  issued  a  letter  to  the  Procurators  j^gy^ 

Fiscals  of  the  counties,  directing  that  an  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  origin  ^ 

of  all  fires.     Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  this  order,  but  it  1638.1 

is  said  to  be  a  serious  objection  to  these  investigations  that  they  are  made  in  secret. 

"  24.  According  to  the  evidence,  it  is  the  general  practice  on  the  Continent,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  America,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  all  fires,  and  the  effect  of  such  inves- 
tigations is  to  reduce  the  number.  And  in  most  instances  settlement  of  the  claims  on 
insurance  companies  are  deferred  till  the  termination  of  the  inquiry.  {See  the  evidence 
of  Messrs.  Jansen,  Ivey,  Huhn,  Append.  7,  and  Questions  2602  et  seq.  and  3361  et  seq.) 

Becommendations. 

"  25.  To  prevent  the  frequency  of  fires  from  the  faulty  construction  of  buildings, 
your  Committee  would  recommend  a  general  Building  Act  for  the  whole  kingdom,  simiW 
in  its  general  provisions,  and  in  the  powers  it  confers  on  the  local  authorities,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  and  to  the  Building  Acts  of  Liverpool.  In  passing  a  Bill  to  be 
made  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  many 
valuable  suggestions  made  by  the  professional  witnesses  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
with  regard  to  the  thickness  and  height  of  party  walls,  the  placing  of  fireplaces,  stoves, 
and  flues,  the  keeping  of  timber  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  flues  and  fireplaces,  the 
limiting  the  size  and  isolating  of  warehouses,  the  use  of  proper  materials  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  specially  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  answer  of  Mr.  Freeman.  *^** 

"  26.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  that  fires  very  frequently  occur  in  shops  situate  on 
the  ground  floor  of  buildings  having  people  living  in  the  dwelling-houses  above  the  shops. 
Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  in  all  cases  where  there  are  such  buildings  com- 
posed of  shops  below  and  dwelling-houses  above,  the  floor  immediately  above  the  shop 
should  be  made  fireproof,  as  the  floors  are  in  Paris,  and  described  in  the  evidence.  In 
many  large  retail  and  wholesale  establishments,  the  business  rooms  are  in  the  lower, 
and  the  assistants  are  lodged  in  the  upper  floors.  In  all  such  cases  your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  the  floors  should  also  oe  made  fireproof,  and  that  there  should  be  a  ready 
means  of  escape  by  the  roof  in  case  of  fire.  Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  that 
the  floors  of  all  large  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  be  made  fireproof,  that  there  should  be 
ample  means  of  escape  for  the  lodgers  in  case  of  fire.  Your  Committee  would  call 
attention  to  the  evidence  borne  by  architects,  builders,  and  district  surveyors,  that  when 
a  fire  takes  place  in  a  warehouse,  iron  is  of  little  use  in  stopping  its  progress ;  that  gene- 
rally speaking  they  prefer  wood  well  plastered  for  fireproof  purposes  to  iron,  and  some 
of  them  gave  a  preference  to  wooden  stairs  instead  of  stone,  as  the  latter  crumble  away 
with  the  heat. 

"  27.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  evidence,  that  without  any  inquiry,  clauses  are  fre- 
quently inserted  in  Bills  for  the  supply  of  water  by  companies  or  local  authorities, 
providing  that  the  water  need  not  be  constantly  laid  on,  thereby  frustating  the  evident 
intention  of  the  provision  of  *  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,'  which  contemplates, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure.  Certain  of  the 
fire  insurance  companies  have  from  time  to  time  opposed  Bills  containing  such  clauses, 
but  it  has  recently  been  decided  that  those  companies  have  no  locus  standi  against  Water 
Bills,  and  as  each  private  person  would  prefer  protecting  his  own  individualinterests  by 
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tnsunince,  there  is  no  one-  to  apmee'.oa  the-  general  grouttcl  of  diminishuig'  the  deetructioa 
of  life  and  property  by  fire.  Bilift  coateuning  the  clauses  in.  questloa  have  coHsequentlv 
{leen  allowed  to  pass,  trithoot  an^  iaijuiry  m  to  whether  or  not  there  were  aay  physical  or 
Otber  reason  why  a  eonstaat  supply  dioiud  not  be  a^rded. 

"  28.  At  present,  the-  referees  are  empowered  in  the  case  of  opposed  "Water  Bills  to 
iaquixe  into,  among  other  things,  the  nature  and  amount  of  supply,  and  the  pressure  and 
jf  closed  mode  of  service;  but  they  have  no  power  to  make  any  inquiry  whatever  in  the 
ease  of  any  Bill  which  is  not  opposed.  The  result  is,  that  Water  Bilk  contiuning  die 
jarovision  in  question,  if  unopposed  (and,  as  above  shown,  opposition  is  rarely  made),  are 
allowed  to  pass  without  investigation. 

"  29.  To  remedy  this  defect,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  it  should  be  made 
s  Standing  Order  of  the  Ebuse,  that  every  unopposed  Bill,  providing  for  or  regulating 
the  supply  of  water,  and  which  provides  that  such  supply  need  not  be  constant  or  at  high 
pressure,  shall,  immediately  after  the  second  reading  thereof,  be  referred  to  the  referees 
to  inquire  and  report  whetner  sufficient  reasons  exist  for  such  provisions. 

"  30.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  where,  on  an  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  a  fire,  it  has  been  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  culpable  carelessness  of  some 
person  or  persons,  such  person  or  perticms  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  punishable  offence. 

"  31.  A  frequent  cause  of  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  from  fire  is  lucifer 
matdMs,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  given  in  evidence  to  remedy  this  evil.  With 
this  view,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  lucifcr  matches,  or  that  all 
those  selline  them  shouM  take  out  a  license  for  so  doing.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  adoplaon  of  either  of  these  suggestions  would  be  a  serious  interference  with  a 
QMMt  important  branch  of  industry  without  producing  the  desired  results.  They  would 
rather  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  public  be  directed  to  the  much  greater  safety 
«f  those  matches  which  igniie  only  on  the  surface  of  the  outside  of  the  box  m  which  they 
are  contained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  time  these  matches  will  come  into  general 
use,  and  entirely  supersede  those  which  ignite  through  friction  on  any  rough  surface. 

"32.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  no  oil  produced  by  distillation  from  coal, 
ahale,  peat,  petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  or  Burmah  oil,  or  othur  bituminous  substance, 
and  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  should  be  sold  for  such  purposes  with  an  igniting 
point  under  1 10°  Fahrenheit.  As  there  are  various  ways  of  testing  the  igniting  point  ot 
mineral  oils,  by  which  very  different  results  are  arrived  at,  your  Committee  deem  it 
advisable  to  describe  here  the  mode  of  testing  the  oil,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  igniting  point 
•  indicated  in  their  recommendation.  The  test  instruments  consist  of  two  vessels  or  cups 
one  within  the  other ;  the  oil  is  put  into  the  inner  vessel  and  water  into  the  outer  one  ;  a 
l^ght  is  applied  to  the  outer  vessel,  by  which  means  the  water  is  heated,  and  the  heat  thus 
eonveyed  to  the  oil  in  the  inner  vessel  placed  in  the  water.  A  Fahrenheit's  thermomet«r 
placed  in  the  oil  indicates  the  temperature,  and  a  light  is  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the 
vnrface  of  the  oil,  and  the  temperature  denoted  by  the  thermometer  when  the  first  flash 
takes  place  from  the  explosion  of  the  vapour  rising  from  the  heated  oil  will  be  considered 
the  igniting  point  of  the  oiL-  Strictly  speaking,  that  is  the  vapour  test  or  igniting  point 
c^  tJM  va^ur,  and  will  not  be  fellowed  by  the  permanent  ignition  of  the  oil.  But  in  the 
explosions  whidi  take  place  from  these  ods  in  shops  or  in  lamps,  it  is  the  vapour  and  not 
tihie  oil  that  first  ignites,  and,  therefore,  your  Committee  would  recommend  the  vapour 
test  and  not  the  oil  test  m:  permanent  ignition  of  the  oil  as  the  legal  point  of  ignition. 
They  would  further  recommend  that  anyone  found  selling  or  offering  for  sale  petroleum, 

f)araffin,  or  other  mineral  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  possessing  an  igniting  point  below  the 
egal  standard,  shall  not  only  forfeit  such  oifin  his  possession,  but  ahm  be  hable  to  be  fined, 

"  33.  Your  Committee  are  apprehensive,  lest,  owing  to  the  stringent  measures  adopted  in 
America  regarding  the  selling  of  petroleum,  much  of  that  oil  with  a  low  igniting  point  will 
be  imported  into  Siis  country,  and  they  would  therefore  recommend  that  all  mineral  oils  - 
imported  should  be  tested  as  regards  the  igniting  point,  and  marked  before  being  stored. 
They  also  consider  it  desirable  that  more  stringent  regulations  should  be  made  regarding 
the  storing  in  warehouses,  and  keeping  in  shops,  of  turpentine,  camphine,  and  similar 
mineral  spirits. 
**^>  etug.  «  34,  Your  Committee  would  direct  attention  ft>  the  descriptions  of  warehouses  for 

oSi3,ttit3.        .jjjg  storing  of  mineral  oils,  given -in  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Laird  and  Odam,  as  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

"  35.  Great  conflagratioira  attended  vrith  immense  destruction  of  property  and  serious 
loss  of  life,  have  occurred  from  the  improper  and  indiscriminate  storing  of  gOods  in  ware- 
houses. So  serious  are  the  results  when  a  fire  takes  place  among  goods  thus  stored, 
particularly  if  some  of  them  are  inflammable  or  explosive,  that  warehouses  constructed  on 
the  best  principles  of  fi  reproofing  have  been  found  to  be  of  little  use  in  arresting  the 
1380.  1662.  progress  of  a  fire.  The  losses  which  insurance  companies  sustain  from  this  cause,  induce 
*®*"*  l&em  to  make  certain  regulations  regarding  the  classification  of  goods  in  storing. 

"  36.  Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  storing  of  goods,  particularly  in 
London  and  Liverpool ;  in  London  these  improvements  have  been  due  to  the  insurance 
companies,  as  there  are  no  Local  Acta  or  municipal  regulations  there  on  the  subject :  in 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  this  subject  has  been  considered  so  important  that  several 
Local  Acts  have  been  obtained,  and  municipal  regulations  laid  down  for  the  better  storing 
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of  goods  in  the  warehouses  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  ;  but,  in  the  answer 
returned  to  the  6th  question  above  stated,  it  would  appear  that  in  very  few  other  towns  is 
the  subject  attended  to.  Your  Committipe  would  recommend,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
legislation  on  this  subject,  the  claseification  -and  storing  of  goods  should  be  duly 
considered. 

"  37.  Though  your  Committee  hope  that  the  recommendation  made  above,  if  carried 
into  execution,  would  be  productive  %f  nu<di  good,  they  still  are  of  opinion  that  the  large 
number  of  fires  whose  causes  are  unknown  or  suspicious  would  not  be  much  affected  by 
such  recommendations.  Some  meaoiB  uftist  b«  deviaed  for  discovering  the  causes  of  those 
fires  which  have  hitherto  remained  undiscovered,  and  for  preventing  the  frequency 
of  wilful  or  intentional  fires.  On  referring  to  the  evidence,  we  find  that  wilful  fire- 
raising  is  traced  to  several  sources :  1st,  to  gamgs  of  men  who  make  a  trade  of  it  to  defraud 
the  insurance  companies ;  2nd,  to  individuals  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
who  cannot  meet  the  claims  made  on  them ;  3rd,  to  porters  in  warehouses,  to  conceal  theft 
of  goods  made  by  them  on  the  warehouses ;  4th,  to  m«lioe. 

"  38.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cavses  «f  a  ooneidentfole  anmher  of  fires  will  never  be 
discovered,  as  «  fire  frequently  deettroys  any  traoes  of  evidenoe  that  nughi  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  its  cause ;  but  almost  all  the  witnesses  who  have  devoted  any  attemtion  to  tiiis 
subject  concur  in  the  opinion  that  an  inquiry  made  into  all  fires  would  have  the  effect  not 
only  of  discovering  the  causes  of  many  fires  at  present  unknown,  but  of  reducing  the  gross 
number  of  fires.  Though  in  London  and  Liverpool  some  inquiry  kmade  by  the  police  or 
fire  brigade,  for  their  own  satisfaction,  into  the  origin  of  the  fiinee,  it  is  not  of  that  search- 
ing character  to  elicit  the  whole  truth ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  can  be  of  this  character, 
for  those  conducting  the  inquiry  are  not  vested  with  sufficient  powers  for  so  doing.  Mr. 
Clmt,  Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  in  Liverpool,  stated  m  evidence  that  the  poKee 
in  Liverpool  always  inquired  into  the  origin  of  fires,  but  that  ther  often  failed  in  ^»- 
covering  the  cause,  and  that,  too,  when  they  have  strong  suspicions  that  the  fire  was  wtlful, 
'  because  they  cannot  examine  anyone  on  oath.'  The  inquuy,  therefore,  should  be  made 
by  some  duly  qualified  ofiicer  having  the  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

"  39.  Your  Committee,  in  recommending  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place  into  every 
fire,  would  direct  attention  to  three  stages,  into  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  inquiry  should 
be  divided  :  Ist,  the  initiatory  stage,  to  be  made  by  the  police  or  fire  brigade,  who  mast 
be  instructed  and  charged  to  do  it,  and  if  anything  the  least  suspicious  is  observed  about 
the  fire,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  report  it  to  an  oflicer  authorised  to  make  inquiry;  find, 
this  officer  shall  conduct  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry  by  examining  witnesses  on  oath, 
and,  if  he  think  proper,  empanelling  a  jury,  so  as  to  discover  wheuier  the  fire  is  sus- 
picious or  not,  and  if  suspicious,  on  whom  the  suspicion  can  be  fixed ;  if  the  evidence  is 
not  strong  enough  to  implicate  anyone  in  particular,  the  inquiry  will  terminate,  but  if 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  anyone  he  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  or^nary 
Criminal  Courts,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  any  person  accused  of  crime  ;  tins 
will  constitute  the  third  stage  of  the  inquiry.  The  question  to  consider,  then,  is  who  shall  be 
the  officer  to  whom  the  police  shall  report  the  ease  for  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry. 
Several  sn^eetions  have  been  made  to  your  Committee  by  the  witnesses  ;  some  surest 
the  corona,  others  the  police  magistrate,  and  a  third  party  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
similar  to  the  fire  marshals  in  America. 

"  40.  Your  Committee,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  this  subject,  would  prefer  the 
police  m^strate  or  coroner  to  the  fire  marshals,  mainly  because  in  the  courte  oithese  two 
officers  they  have  a  ready-made  machinery  and  they,  such  being  the  case,  are  averse  to 
the  rec(Mnmendation  of  the  creation  of  any  new  offices ;  and  they  would  recommend  the 
coroner  to  carry  out  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry  in  preference  to  the  police  magistrates, 
because  the  coroner's  court  is  a  movable  one,  and  he  can  constitute  his  court  and  conduct 
the  inquiry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  and  because  till  of  late  he  was  generally 
considered  to  have  the  power  of  inquiry  into  fires,  and  such  power  was  exercised  by  some 
coroners. 

"41.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  he  should  be  paid  for  conducting  the 
inquiry,  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  salary  out  of  the  rates.  They  do  not  think  that  the 
insurance  companies  should  be  culed  upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expeoae,  as  it  is  not  tiie 
duty  of  any  private  commercial  company  to  prosecute  for  a  public  crime,  and  besides,  the 
fire  may  take  place  on  property  not  insured. 

"  42.  They  would  further  recommend,  that  the  investigation  into  the  origin  of  fires  by 
Procurators  Fiscal  in  Scotland  shall  be  public. 

"  43.  And  they  would  c^cially  recommend  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  judicial  inquiry 

into  the  origin  of^fires  being  instituted  throughout  die  country,  no  clum  should  be  settled 

by  any  insurance  company  without  a  certificate  from  the  officer  appointed  to  conduct  such 

an  investigation  authorising  the  settlement ;  but  this  certificate  should  not  debar  the 

nsurance  office  from  opposing  the  claim  if  they  think  proper." 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Several  paragraphs  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock.. 
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Mwutajfy  22nd  July  1867. 


UBHBEBS   PBESEllfr: 

Mr.  M'Laqak  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Agar-Ellia. 

Mr.  Lusk. 

Lord  Kichard  Grosvenor. 


Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Head. 


Paragraphs  12 — 16,  agreed  to,  with  Amendments. 

Paragraph. — 17  Amendment  proposed,  1.  4,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  their  " — (Mr.  Kin- 
«<«><£).— Question  put.  That  the  word  "  their  "  stand  part  of  the  paragraph :— The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Agar  Ellis. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Lusk. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Amendment  proposed,  1.  4,  to  insert  after  the  word  "  carelessness  "  the  words  « in  many 
instances  " — {Mx.  Leeman). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted : — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Leeman. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Agar-EUis. 

Lord  Kichard  Gh:osvenor. 

Mr.  Lusk. 


Pan^raph  18,  postponed. 

Paragraph  19,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  20,  21,  postponed. 

Paragraphs  22,  23,  24,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  25,  postponed. 

Paragraphs  26 — 30,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  31. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  doing  "  to  the 
word  "  recommend,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
imposition  of  a  small  tax  upon  common  lucifer  matches  (those  which  ignite  by  friction 
almost  anywhere,  and  are  consequently  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  children  and  heedless 

Sersons)  would  produce  a  considerable  revenue,  and  by  slightly  increasing  their  price  pro- 
uce  a  more  careful  use  of  such  matches,  but  under  any  circumstances  your  Committee 
strongly" — (Mr.  Bead), — instead  thereof. — Question  proposed.  That  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  paragraph: — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. — Question 
put,  and  agreed  to. — Question  put.  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report : 
— The  Committee  divided : 


Aye,  1. 
Mr.  Read. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Agar-EUis. 
Mr.  Leeman. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Paragraphs  32 — 34,  postponed. 

Paragraphs  35  and  36,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  37,  postponed. 

Paragraph  38,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Tkurtda^y  2&tk  July  1867. 


MEBCBEBS  PBESEKT: 

Mr.  M'Lagan  in  the  Chttir. 


Mr.  Whitmore. 

Mr.  HorsfidJ. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Lord  Richard  Groevenor. 

Mr.  Read. 


Mr.  G^rst. 
Mr.  Lanron. 
Mr.  LusK. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Remtuning  paragraphs  agreed  to,  with  Amendments. 

Postponed  paragraphs,  18,  20,  and  21,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  25 : — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  whole 
kingdom,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  all  towns  and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

fovemed  by  Municipal  Corporations,  Improvement  Commissioners,  or  Local  Boards  of 
lealth" — (Mr.  Laird) — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  words  "the  whqje 
kingdom"  stand  part  of  the  paragraph: — The  Committee  divided: 


Aye,  1. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Gt>r8t. 

Lord  Richard  GrosTenor. 

Mr.  HorsfaU. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Read. 

Mr.  Lurd. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 


Words  inserted. 


Amendment  proposed,  lines  9,  10,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  use  of  proper  materials 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  "—(Mr.  Ztt*A). — Question,  That  those  words  stand  part  of 
the  paragraph : — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Gorst 

Lord  Richard  Groevenor. 
Mr.  HorsfaH. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Paragraph  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Pos^ned  paragraph  32. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out "  1 10* "  in  order  to  insert 
"  100»*— (Mr. XaiVd)— instead  thereof.—Question  put, That"  110""  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph : — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  7.  Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Gorst.  -  Mr.  HorsfaU. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.  Mr.  Lurd. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 

Amendments  made. — Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  33,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Postponed  paragraph  34,  <igreed  to. 
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Postponed  paragraph  37. — Amendments  made. — ^Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  gan^  of  —{Mr.  ZtuA).— Question,  That  the  words  ''gangs  of  "stand  part  of 
the  paragraph  : — The  CommittM  ^iridftd.: 

Ayes,  6.  i  Noe,  1. 

Mr.  Gorst.  1  Mr.  Lusk. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Laird. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  to  persons  in  wsrehoosM  to  conceal 
theft  of  goods  made  by  them  on  the  warehooses ;  4th  "—(Mr.  Xtu/l).— Qaestinn  proposed. 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  of  tbe  pamgnqph  :-*Tlie  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Richard  GrrosvQQor. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Lianyon. 
Mr.  Se«d. 


Noe,  1. 
Mr.  Lnsk. 


Pang)»[)h,  90  tu»eaded«  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  tiie  Beport  of  ihe  Committee  to  the 
House — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Beport,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
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£.  «.  d. 
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Kre  Inapector 
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Pour 
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4    4- 

8    9- 

Luke  Doyle       -       . 

Vtai  Sunreyor 

Doblin 

Pour      - 

6  )S    - 

8    8- 

14    3    - 

Architect      • 

Umerick    -       .       . 

Fire       • 

6  10    - 

15  15    - 

SI    5    - 

B*««^        MeiMM 

SolMtpr      .       • 
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Cm 

-  W    - 

S    S    - 

8M    - 

Henry  Daniel     - 

Auctioneer  . 

Bristol       .       .       - 

Two       - 

2  17    - 

s   s   - 

4  19    - 

WUIiam  Bannock       • 

Aiseewr  «f   Vin 

Loases. 

Mandieflter 

Three     - 

3  U    - 
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S    9    - 
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6  14    - 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Thursday,  Ath  April  1867. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Trewlawney  Young      -    p.  1 

Mr.  George  Adam  Young    -        -    p.  12 

Mr.  Maximilian  J  eneen        -        -    p.  20 


Monday,  8th  April  1867. 
Mr.  Frederick  Garle  Smith  -        -    p. 

-    P- 


Mr.  Charles  Fowler 


Thursday,  Uth  April  1867. 

Mr.  Charles  John  Bunyon   -        -    p. 
Mr.  George  Pearse  Ivey,  p.8.8.     -    p. 

Thursday,  2nd  May  1867. 

Mr.  Sidney  James  Fletcher  -        -    p. 
Mr.  David  Smith  -        -        -    p. 

Monday,  6th  May  1867. 
Mr.  William  Swanton  -  -    P« 

Mr.  Lewis  Becker        -        -        -    p. 

Thursday,  9th  May  1867. 
Mr.  Lewis  Becker       -        -        -    P- 
Mr.  Sampson  Low,  Jun.       -        -    p. 
Mr.  Percy  Matthew  Dove    -        -    p- 

Monday,  I3th  May  1867. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jennings  -        -        -    p. 
Mr.  Charles  White       -        -        -    p. 


23 
31 


37 

44 


50 
61 


70 
79 


84 
95 
98 


104 
113 


Thursday,  1 6th  May  1 867- 

Mr.  William  Harding  Whiffin  -  p.  118 
Professor  Lyon  Playfair  -  -  p.  120 
Dr.  John  Attfield         -        .        -    p.  128 

Thursday,  23rd  May  1867- 

Mr.  Swinton  Boult       -        -        -    p.  132 

Mr.  John  A.  Tinne      -        -        -    P-  145 

Mr.  Francis  Anderson  Clint  -    p.  146 


Monday,  27  th  May  1867. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry       -        -        -    p.  152 
Mr.  John  Humphreys  -        -        -    P-  158 
Mr.  Serjeant  William  Payne         -    p.  161 

Thursday,  30th  May  1867. 

Mr.  William  Charles  Miles  -  -  p.  165 
Captain  Eyre  Massey  Shaw  -    p.  172 

Monday,  3rd  June  1867. 

Mr.  Samuel  Vance  -  -  -  p.  176- 
Mr.  Luke  Doyle  -  -  -  -  p.  181 
Mr.  John  Fogerty        -        -        -    p.  185 

Monday,  \7th  June  1867. 

Mr.  Edward  Newman  Knocker  -  p.  190 
Mr.  Charles  Freeman  -  -  -  p.  193 
Mr.  Alfred  Baddeley    -        -        -    p.  198 

Thursday,  20th  June  1867. 
Capt.  Eyre  Massey  Shaw     -        -    P«  204 

Monday,  24th  June  1867- 

Mr.  James  Odams  -  -  -  p*  218 
Mr.  Winiam  Hancock  ...  p.  221 
Mr.  Henry  Daniel        -        .        -    p.  225 


Thursday,  27th  June  1867. 

Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  . 

Mr.  Frderick  Lambe    - 

Mr.  Charles  Humfrey  . 

Mr.  William  Bryce 

Mr.  Thomas  Hilton 

Mr.  Lewis  Hope  -   .   - 


229 
234 
238 
241 
243 
245 


Thursday,  ith  July  1867- 

Capt.  Eyre  Massey  Shaw  .  -  p.  248 
Mr.  Robert  Hesketh  -  -  .  p.  257 
Mr.  Frederick  William  Huhn       -    p.  261 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Thursday,  4th  April  1867. 


MEMBERS   PBESENT : 


Mr.  Agar^Ellis. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Eichard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Horsfall. 

Mr.  Ejnnaird. 

Mr.  Leeman. 


Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  "V^Tiitmore. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mb.  Chables  Fbederick  TsETyLAWNET  Young,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  You  are  a  Civil  Engineer,  I  believe? — I 
am. 

2.  And  you  have  directed  your  attention  for 
some  years  to  the  subject  of  fires  ? — Yes. 

3.  That  is  to  say,  in  your  professional  capacity  ? 
— Yes. 

4.  In  appearing  here,  do  you  represent  any 
particular  body  ? — No. 

5.  You  represent  no  association  whatever? — 
None ;  except  that  so  far  as  my  sympathies  are 
with  Ae  volunteers,  I  represent  the  voluntary 
idea  of  extinguishing  fires. 

6.  How  long  has  your  attention  been  directed 
to  the  subject  of  fires  ? — Since  the  end  of  the 
year  1854. 

7.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  your  connection  with  the 
subject? — ^I  was  many  years  with  Mr.  Scott 
Kussell,  and  at  our  works  at  Millwall  we  had 
several  very  serious  fires,  including  the  burning 
of  the  large  floating  battery,  "  Etna,"  in  the  year 
1855.  The  result  of  that,  and  the  unaccountable- 
ness  of  those  fires,  led  me  to  think  that  something 
more  was  wanted  with  regard  to  fires  than  we 
found  existed.  First,  there  was  sending  to,  and 
wjuting  for  the  brigade  to  come  down,  and  so  on ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  terrible  short- 
coming in  the  system.  The  nearest  engine  was, 
I  should  say,  wree  miles  off;  but  there  was  a 
volunteer  en^ne  close  to  us  in  the  next  yard, 
the  "  True  Blue,"  which  was  veiy  soon  on  the 
spot,  though  it  was  of  very  litue  assistance, 
because  there  was  little  water.  We  tried  all 
we  could  to  find  out  how  the  fire  arose,  and 
we  gave  one  of  the  men  in  charge  on  sus- 
picion, but  nothing  was  proved,  because  there 
was  no  proper  scientific  investigation.  Then 
soon  after  that  there  was  a  large  fire  in  Black- 
friars,  where  Mr.  Braidwood's  son-in-law  lost 
his  life.  I  was  there ;  and  there  I  saw  a  defi- 
ciency agun ;  and  so  it  has  been  constantly  at 
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the  different  fires  which  I  have  attended,  some- 
times with  the  volunteer  brigades,  and  sometimes 
merely  to  look  on  professionally.  I  felt  that  all 
that  pointed  to  the  great  necessity  of  re-modelling 
our  fire  arrangements  throughout. 

8.  You  have  attended  to  the  subject  practi- 
cally so  far  as  extinguishing  fires  is  concerned  ? 
— Yes. 

9.  You  have  inquired  into  the  subject  with 
regard  to  the  existing  Legislative  provisions  ? — 
Yes. 

10.  And  you  have  published  the  result  of  your 
inquiries  in  a  book  ? — I  did  so. 

11.  In  making  your  inquiries  into  the  existing 
Legislative  provisions  for  the  protection  of  lift 
and  property  against  fire,  did  you  enter  into  the 
subject  with  regard  to  the  country  districts  ? — 
Yes ;  with  regard  to  England,  the  Continent,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

12.  You  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Metropolis  Building  Act,  have  you  not  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  had  so  many  instances  of  accidents  from 
the  very  inefficient  working  of  that  Act,*  that  I 
think  it  should  be  re-modelled  very  extensively, 
but  I  would  rather  not  bring  names  into  ques- 
tion. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  that  Act  is  inoperative  ? 
— Yes ;  in  a  great  many  cases. 

14.  On  account  of  defect  in  its  provisions,  or 
on  account  of  the  machinery  not  being  properly 
worked  ? — The  inefficiency  of  its  worlong,  and 
the  very  partial  nature  of  the  Act ;  they  allow 
a  large  warehouse  to  be  built,  and  then  it  may 
be  regularly  crammed  with  the  most  inflammable 
matenak  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  limiting  the 
cubic  contents  of  a  room  alone ;  take  jute,  that 
is  stowed  in  bulk ;  it  is  stowed  so  that  one  cannot 
get  round  it  or  through  it,  and  in  cases  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  you  find  the  results  of  that 
stowing  when  the  mischief  has  taken  place. 

15.  Do    you    think    that  the    Metropolitan 
A  t-  Building 
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Building  Act  should  be  repealed  and  a  better 
Act  introduced  ? — Certainly  ;  take  the  cases  of 
the  present  small  houses  that  they  are  building. 
I  could  mention  three  houses  that  I  pass  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  where  you  could  kick  them 
down  with  your  foot,  and  if  you  throw  a  match 
in,  the  place  is  gone. 

16.  Are  you  aware  of  any  Local  Building 
Acts  in  the  country  ? — There  are  some  in  Glas- 

fow  and  in  some  other  places.  In  Nottingham, 
think,  they  have  fewer  fires  than  an;p^where 
else,  but  that  is  owing  to  the  style  of  building ; 
they  are  fire-proof,  or  nearly  so,  but  that  is  not 
dependent  on  any  Local  Act. 

17.  At  Liverpool,  there  is  a  Local  Act,  is 
there  not? — Yes ;  there  is  a  Local  Act  at  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  each 
separate  Local  Acts. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  those 
Acts? — No;  in  the  Committee  of  1862,  I  think, 
the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  gentlemen  brought 
forward  their  Acts,  or  extracts  from  them ;  but 
where  there  is  stone  to  build  with  there  is  more 
solid  building  than  with  bricks,  especially  with 
the  material  they  now  use  for  bricks  in  London. 

19.  In  prosecuting  your  inquiries  with  regard 
to  extinguishing  fires  throughout  the  country, 
what  means  did  you  adopt  for  obtaining  your 
information  ? — I  drew  up  a  circular  to  the  super- 
intendent* of  the  fire  brigades  or  engines  of  such 
and  such  towns.  I  took  800  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000  and  upwards,  and  sent  out  a 
circular  to  each ;  such  as  were  returned  came  to 
me.  I  had  a  great  many  that  were  never  opened 
Bent  me  back  irom  the  Fost  Office  indorsed, "  No 
Fire  Brigade  or  Engine  "  at  such  a  place.  I  had 
a  whole  Bundle  of  them  sent  back  like  that.  But 
this  book  (^producing  a  book)  will  show  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  answers. 

20.  You  issued  800  circulars  ? — ^Yes. 

21.  How  many  answers  did  you  receive? — 
One  hundred  and  eighty  or  200,  I  believe.  I 
have  received  answers  from  towns  where  there 
were  20,000  odd  inhabitants  without  any  protec- 
tion in  the  place. 

22.  Mr.  Harsfall.']  Did  you  address  those 
communications  officially,  or  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual ? — As  a  private  individual ;  statin^  that  I 
was  writing  a  book,  and  should  be  obliged  for  any 
information  which  they  would  give  me. 

23.  Chairman.']  Did  you  include  Ireland  in 
isBuiiig  those  circulars? — Yes;  and  from  a  few 
towns  in  Ireland  I  obtained  replies,  but  very 
few. 

24.  'Mr.  Agar-Ellis,']  Of  what  nature  were 
those  replies  ? — Some  were  very  satisfactory  ; 
one  lady  acted  as  chief  of  a  fire  brigade,  who  had 
done  some  very  good  work ;  I  thmk  it  was  at 
Dundalk. 

25.  Chairman.']  I  see  in  one  of  the  returns, 
the  town  of-  Oxford,  having  a  population  of 
28,000,  and  no  proper  means  and  appliances  tor 
extinguishing  fires  ? — No ;  there  is  just  an  en- 
gine at  the  University,  which  the  town  gets  the 
benefit  of  when  there  is  a  fire. 

26.  Is  there  only  one  engine  in  the  whole 
town  ? — There  may  be  three,  one  to  one  Univer- 
sity, and  two  to  another;  but  there  is  nothing 
whatever  .belonging  to  the  town  as  a  municipal 
place. 

27.  Sedgley,  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  36,000,  has  no  proper  means  or  appli- 
ances for  extinguishing  fires  ? — No ;  that  circular 


w^as  returned  from  the  Post  Office  marked  "  No 
engine,"  fire  brigade,  or  other  means  of  extin- 
guishing fires,  80  and  so,  postmaster. 

28.  But,  perhaps,  the  postmaater  was  not  aware 
that  some  of  the  insurance  companies  might  have 
had  a  private  engine  ? — I  think  he  would  know 
that. 

29.  Your  inquiries  were  directed  mainly  to 
water,  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  fires  ? — Yes ; 
certainly. 

30.  Did  you,  in  your  circular,  inquire  whether 
there  was  a  proper  supply  of  water  or  not  ? — I 
asked  how  the  town  was  supplied  with  water,  and 
then  I  obtained  for  answer, "  from  ponds  or  water 
works,  or  brooks,  or  taps." 

31.  Have  you,  in  considering  the  subject, 
thought  of  any  other  means  than  water  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires? — I  do  not  see  any  other 
means  so  readily  applicable  as  water  for  extin- 
guishing fires ;  nature  seems  to  have  provided  it 
lor  that  purpose ;  it  is  the  readiest,  cheapest,  and 
most  easily  manageable ;  those  chemical  ideas 
amount  to  nothing. 

32.  But  in  fires  where  there  are  particular  ma- 
terials, is  it  not  dangerous  when  the  water  comes 
in  contact  with  them  ? — That  is  very  rarely  the 
case,  I  think,  though  it  might  be  so  with  some 
materials.  At  present  the  Building  Act  does  not 
provide  proper  places  for  storing  inflammable 
goods,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  practically 
useless. 

33.  That  is  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act?— 
Yes;  it  amounts  to  .notning  practically.  I  was 
at  a  part  of  London  where  there  is  petroleum,  of 
the  most  inflammable  character,  stacked  in  among 
the  houses,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  might 
be  blown  up. 

34.  You  belong  to  the  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade, 
do  you  not? — I  have  presided  at  their  dinners, 
and  they  have  given  me  assistance  in  every 
way. 

35.  Have  you  attended  fires? — Yes;  I  have 
run  with  Hodge's  brigade  over  at  Lambeth ;  he 
had  the  best  brigade  in  London  before  he  re* 
signed. 

36.  You  have  been  working  side  by  side  with 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  continually  done  so. 

37.  Who  takes  the  command  of  the  fire  bri- 
gade, in  order  to  prevent  collision? — The  paid 
man's  idea  is,  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  put  a 
fire  out  but  himself.  I  have  seen  cases  where 
a  steam  engine  ha«  been  working  at  a  plug,  be- 
longing to  the  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  and  the 
regulars  have  come  up  and  said,  "  Go  away,  we 
want  your  water,"  though  they  have  no  autliority 
to  do  80 ;  but  that  shows  their  very  curious  ideai^ 
about  losing  time,  in  shifting  the  engine.  I  have 
seen  that  continually,  and  it  is  evidence  of  a 
wrong  appreciation  of  the  treatment  of  fires  alto- 
gether. 

38.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  paid  fire 
brigade  are  the  reeponeible  parties  in  case  of 
fires  ? — They  are  put  forth  as  such ;  but  taking 
the  results  of  their  working,  and  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  I  consider  it  totally  insufficient, 
because  it  amounts  to  this :  at  this  moment,  per- 
haps, a  fire  occurs  at  Tooting,  half  the  engines 
in  London  ran  to  it,  and  tne  rest  of  the  Me- 
tropolis is  left  unprotected;  at  Kensington  no 
less  than  eight  engines  of  -tbe  brigade  ran  to  a 
fire  whidi  occurred  there. 

39.  You  would  say  that  the  error  was  chiefly 
in  the  improper  distdbutitm  of  the  engines,  or 
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the  stations? — That   has    a   great  deal  to  do 
with  it 

40.  Centralization  has  been  carried  out  too 
much,  you  think  ? — ^Yes ;  by  a  long  way,  in  my 
opinion. 

41.  la  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  one  authority  at  fires,  commanding  all 
the  brigades? — ^It  depends  on  circumstances. 
Suppose  you  had  the  sole  authority  to  put  a  fire 
out,  and  I  support  an  engine,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, in  your  district;  I  am  closer  to  the  fire 
than  you  are,  and  it  being  my  engine  I  go  there 
witbout  fee  or  reward ;  is  it  just,  that  when  you 
come  down  I  am  to  be  driven  off,  and  have  no 
credit  for  it,  while  you  lose  time  in  shifting  the 
engine  to  give  you  the  post  of  authority?  I 
think  not. 

42.  If  anything  went  wrong  I  should  be 
blamed  for  it,  being  the  man  in  authority? — 
But  how  often,  since  the  volunteers  have  been 
working,  has  anything  gone  wrong  under  their 
management. 

43.  But  if  anything  did  go  wrong  the  paid 
body  would  get  the  blame  of  it,  I  suppose  ? — 
No,  certainly  not,  I  think. 

44.  You  have  entered  professionally  very  much 
into  the  question  of  fire  engines,  have  you  not? — 
Yes. 

45.  Do  you  improve  generally  of  the  steam 
fire  engines  ? — Undoubtedly,  if  properly  used. 

46.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose,  you  think 
that  small  hand  engines  should  not  be  done  away 
with  ? — Certainly  not 

47.  I  suppose  your  evidence  amounts  to  this ; 
that  you  would  distribute  a  great  many  small 
hand  lire  engines  over  a  town  so  that  they  might 
be  ready  at  the  very  first  when  a  fire  breaks  out? 
— It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  power  would  re- 
quire to  be  properly  placed  in  proportion  to  the 
<3iance  of  fires,  A  very  powerful  steam  engine 
throwing  1,000  gallons  per  minute,  where  there 
are  only  three  or  four  small  houses,  would  be 
out  of  place,  quite  as  much  as  some  of  the  hand 
engines  would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  docks.  There 
is  now  too  much  concentration ;  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts are  totally  unprotected;  take  the  fire  at 
Tooting  and  the  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  for 
example. 

48.  Have  you  found  in  your  inquiries  that 
there  is  greater  destruction  of  goods  or  furniture, 
not  from  fire  but  from  the  means  employed  for 
extinguishing  fires;  that  there  are  more  goods 
destroyed  by  the  water  and  by  the  firemen  than 
used  to  be  tlie  case  ? — There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  damage  lately  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
Eteam  engines ;  putting  steamers  at  work  where 
diere  should  be  hand  pumps,  working  with  steam 
where  they  might  work  with  a  dummy  off  the 
main.  I  do  not  see  the  reason  why  steamers  are 
allowed  to  work  at  the  fires  when  there  is  no 
nece^ity  for  them,  and  really  in  s(»ne  cases  they 
hold  them  back  when  they  ought  to  be  worked. 
I  do  not  bdieve  that  the  proper  theory  of  fire 
extinguishing  has  been  considered  in  this  country. 
1  hold  in  my  hand  a  manual  for  the  Frenchfiremen, 
^ven  to  me  by  the  Fire  Superintendent  in  Paris, 

fotup  by  the  Minister  of  War;  it  is  oneof  the  most 
eautiful  books  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  several 
fires  in  Paris,  and  a  little  engine,  about  the  size 
of  a  garden  engine,  with  three  men,  put  afire  out  in 
style;  they  are  taught  to  go  etrught  to  the  house 
aiid  work  where  the  fire  is ;  there  is  no  working 
firom  the  streets;  the  men  have  received  every  in- 
Btroction  how  to  lay  the  hose  in  every  part  of 
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the  house  j  the  houses  are  more  uniformly  con- 
btructed  than  in  this  country.  The  Superinten- 
dent said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  There  is  only  one 
thing  we  want,  and  that  is  water." 

49.  Is  there  a  separate  fire  brigade  in  Paris 
from  the  police  ? — It  is  a  military  system  ;  in  a 
measure  it  is  connected  with  the  police,  because 
they  have  their  assistance ;  but  the  brigade  is  a 
brigade  chosen  from  the  best  soldiers,  for  good 
conduct  and  good  character,  who  are  promoted 
and  taken  in  there.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the 
men  at  their  exercise. 

50.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  fire 
brigade  ?— About  1,250. 

51.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  belong  to 
the  fire  brigade  in  London  ? — There  are  so  many 
changes ;  the  other  day,  at  the  Board  of  Works, 
there  were  six  or  seven  men  wanting  to  come  in 
to  take  the  place  of  men  resigning.  About  200, 
possibly. 

52.  They  have  1,200  in  Paris  ?— One  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  I  think.  I  gave  my  re- 
turn in  the  book  to  the  last  moment.  But  you 
may  have  1,000  men  worth  nothing,  and  you  may- 
have  60  men  who  are  very  valuable  ;  it  depends 
on  the  way  they  are  instructed. 

63.  Then  with  regard  to  the  way  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water-pipes;  can  you  suggest 
any  improvement  with  regard  to  that?— Iliave 
suggested  in  my  book  that  each  station  should  have 
two  men,  one  for  day  and  one  for  night  duty,  who 
should  understand  the  mains  in  particular  dis- 
tricts ;  but  now  the  men  at  Lambeth  would  not 
know  the  mains  at  Islington,  or  which  were 
charged,  or  which  were  not.  The  general  reply 
I  get  is,  "  How  could  they  know ;  sometimes 
such  a  main  is  full,  and  sometimes  it  is  empty." 
But  I  conceive  that  there  is  a  certain  time  at 
which  a  main  is  charged,  and  a  certain  time  at 
which  it  is  not  charged,  and  that  might  be  easily 
posted  at  the  station,  and  the  plugs  might  be 
better  marked. 

54.  That  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  would  it  not  ? — As  at 
present  constituted,  certainly.  That  was  brought 
before  them  12  months  ago,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Becker,  but  it  has  come  to  nothing  yet 

55.  The  turncocks  are  the  servants  of  the 
water  companies,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  now  the 
rewards  they  used  to  have  are  cut  down ;  they 
get  1  s.  now  in  place  of  2  s.  6i  d. 

66.  Who  paid  that  ? — It  used  to  come  out  of 
the  brigade  originally,  I  believe ;  the  p^sh  used 
to  pay  for  engines  being  first  at  the  fire. 

57.  Do  you  know  the  means  that  exist  now 
for  giving  alarm  when  a  fire  takes  place  in  the 
metropolis? — I  can  hardly  tell  you.  There  is 
no  system,  strictly  speaking;  anybody  that  sees 
a  fire  runs  to  the  nearest  station.  In  America 
they  have  a  little  box  in  the  wall,  with  a  certain 
number  of  turns  to  describe  a  fire  in  various  streets 
in  each  district.  All  those  converge  on  the  central 
station.  Suppose  there  is  a  fire  at  Millwall, 
they  immediately  telegraph  from  Millwall,  and 
tiie  first  person  that  sees'  the  fire  may  be  the 
shopkeeper,  who  has  the  key ;  he  opens  tlie 
door  and  telegraphs  so  many  turns  of  the  handle, 
which  informs  the  first  station  that  iliere  is  a  fire 
there,  and  the  nature  of  it ;  and  if  the  assistance 
is  not  sufficient,  they  send  back  to  the  mtun 
station  for  more.  But  with  us  you  may  have  an 
alarm  given  at  six  different  stations,  whether 
they  are  all  wanted  or  not  In  Mr.  Braidwood's 
tame,  h«  used  to  send  men  called  ttops,  to  pre- 
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Mr.  vent  more  engines  being  sent  to  a  fire  than  were 

O.  F.  T.      necessary,  but  Aat  has  oeen  given  up. 

Young.  58.  Are  not  the  police  supposed  to  give  alarm 

in  case  of  fire  ? — ^It  is  supposed  so.     I  saw,  the 

4  April      other  day,  a  chimney  on  fire  in  London,  and 

*867-  there  was  a  policeman  standing  there;  he  said, 
"  We  do  not  go  for  the  engines ;  it  is  a  long 
way  off  my  beat ;  it  is  not  my  business."  He 
looked  at  the  number  of  the  house  and  went  on. 
I  waited  there  twenty  minutes  and  no  engine 
came  up,  but  by  that  time  the  fire  was  down. 

59.  I  understand  that  there  is  telegraphic 
means  of  giving  notice  of  fires  in  the  Metropolis? 
— ^Yes ;  there  is  an  apology  for  such  a  system ; 
they  telegraph  from  one  station  to  another,  but 
it  does  not  work  exactiy ;  it  does  not  seem  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  paid  very  littie  attention 
to  it. 

60.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  Have  they  no  fire-bells  to 
sound  the  alarm  in  the  first  instance? — No;  they 
haye  meiely  a  bell  at  the  station  at  the  door. 

61.  Chairman.']  You  are  not  aware  of  the 
practice  at  Liverpool  and  other  places  ? — They 
have  the  telegraph  at  Liverpool,  I  believe. 

62.  And  fire-Dells  ? — I  tnink  not ;  it  is  more 
a  police  system ;  every  policeman  has  authority 
to  deal  with  a  fire  the  moment  he  sees  it, 
whereas  here  the  policeman's  business  is  only  to 
stand  by  the  door,  and  if  he  puts  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  fire,  he  does  it  on  Ms  own  responsi- 
bility. 

63.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  I  think  they  have  a  fire-bell 
at  Liverpool  ? — that  may  be  so. 

64.  Mr.  Turner.]  There  is  a  portion  of  the  po- 
lice at  Liverpool  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  tiie  prevention  of  fire,  is  there  not  ? — Yes ;  and 
a  very  good  thing  it  is ;  if  you  can  put  a  fire  out 
the  moment  you  find  it,  that  is  the  sine  qud  non; 
all  the  power  is  of  little  use  afterwards. 

65.  Mr.  Homfall.]  Are  you  aware  whether 
there  has  been  any  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  fires  lately  ?— les ;  both  in  quantity  and  in 
damage ;  the  meetings  of  the  different  insurance 
offices  show  that ;  and  a  very  bad  feature  is,  that 
the  fires  take  place  in  what  are  called  fire-proof 
buildings. 

66.  Chairman^  Do  you  know  the  proportion 
of  increase  ? — Not  during  the  last  two  years ;  Mr. 
Vulliamy  said,  that  it  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  14  per  cent,  in  the  total  destruction. 

67.  How  long  have  you  turned  your  attention 
to  the  causes  of  fires  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
that  showed  me  we  ought  to  get  some  benefit 
from  the  constantiy  occurring  fires,  in  finding  them 
out,  and  devising  means  of  prevention. 

68.  Do  you  think  that  the  causes  of  fires  have 
increased  as  well  as  the  numbers? — Yes;  no 
doubt. 

69.  In  what  respect? — It  seems  that  incen- 
diarism is  very  prevalent. 

70.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  cases  of  incen- 
diarism, you  think  ? — Yes;  you  will  see  in  die 
brigade  returns,  everything  that  is  not  exactiy 
in  front  of  them  is  put  down  as  unknown. 

71.  Mr.  Read.]  What  is  incendiarism  as  de- 
fined by  you? — That  is  either  wilful  burning,  or 
a  man  is  so  neglectful  of  common-sense  precau- 
tions, that  a  fire  ensues ;  the  effect  is  the  same. 

72.  Is  it  incendiarism  whether  a  man  sets  fire  to 
his  own  place  or  to  other  places  ? — Generally  to 
his  own  place;  but  certun  cases  of  spite  occur.  In 
a  case  which  I  knew,  the  fire  broke  out  in  three 
different  places  at  once. 

73.  Mr.  Beach.]  Do  you  mean  arson  when 


you  say  incendiarism  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
cases  of  arson. 

74.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  included  cases 
of  carelessness  ? — In  some  cases  a  man  does  not 
care  whether  his  house  bums  or  not,  because  he 
is  insured ;  and  in  other  cases  he  bums  the  place 
himself,  because  he  wants  the  insurance ;  there 
is  littie  difference  between  the  two  cases. 

75.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  are  the  steps  that 
they  take  in  New  York  to  prevent  fines  ? — They 
have  a  fire  marshall,  whose  duty  it  is,  immediately 
a  fire  is  en,  to  take  note  of  every  thing. 

76.  Is  he  a  paid  man  ? — He  is  a  paid  man ;  the 
volunteer  system  degenerated  into  a  political 
organisation. 

77.  Mr.  Gorst.]  They  have  greater  facilities  in 
New  York  for  getting  from  place  to  place ;  their 
horses  are  admirable  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a 
business  there. 

78.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  With  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference between  incendiarism  and  arson,  how  do 
you  define  that  ? — By  incendiarism  I  mean  places 
being  set  on  fire,  that  might  not  have  been  set 
on  fire  had  ordinary  care  been  used;  and  by 
arson,  I  mean  a  wilful  determination  to  bum  a 
place  down. 

79.  Whether  it  be  the  man's  own  property  or 
his  neighbour  ? — Just  so. 

80.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
increase  in  incendiarism  ? — In  fires  of  unknown 
cause. 

81.  In  the  return  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade for  1866,  I  see  only  four  fires  attributed  to 
incendiarism  ? — Yes. 

82.  But  there  are  589  the  causes  of  which  are 
unknown  ? — Yes. 

83.  You  would  say  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
589  are  incendiary  fires  ? — They  are  incendiary 
by  what  you  may  call  carelessness,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  wilfulness ;  but  I  think  in  150  cases,  pro- 
perly investigated,  you  might  have  the  cause  of 
the  fire  found  out,  and  perhaps  in  all  cases. 

84.  Is  there  any  means  that  you  would  propose 
for  reducing  the  number  of  those  unknown  fires  ? 
— I  think  nothing  would  do  so  much  good  as  a 
feeling  that  there  must  be  a  judicial  investiga^ 
tion,  whether  it  is  a  door  burnt  or  a  whole  house 
burnt  But  at  the  present  time  the  chances  are 
so  much  in  favour  of  getting  clear,  that  people  will 
risk  it.  The  experience  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  all  those  other  cities  where  they  have 
adopted  that  system  proves  that. 

85.  How  do  tiiey  proceed  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  fire  in  New  York  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
particulars. 

86.  Do  you  know  how  they  proceed  in  France? 
— Every  fire  ,  is  investigated  by  the  police  and 
the  brigade. 

87.  Now  in  prosecuting  an  inquiry  into  a  fire 
in  this  country,  supposing  there  was  to  be  a 
judicial  investigation,  who  would  commence  the 
proceedings  ? — There  should  be  some  authority 
charged  with  that  duty ;  at  present,  unless  we 
empfoy  the  coroner,  I  do  not  see  who  else  could 
do  so ;  I  think  he  should  be  the  man. 

88.  But  who  would  initiate  the  inquiry? — 
Either  the  police  or  the  fire  brigade  ;  tihe  mere 
fact  of  a  fire  should  be  sufficient  to  iustiiy  the 
coroner  in  holding  a  court;  though  omv  a 
chimney  or  a  piece  of  wood  was  burnt,  there 
should  be  a  stir  made  about  it. 

89.  You  would  say  that  everv  fire  should 
come  under  an  investigation  by  the  coroner  ? — 
Yes ;  there  should  be  almost  a  Fire  Court  for  it, 
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for  the  evil  is  increasing  to  such  a  fnghtful  ex- 
tent, without  due  cause,  that  the  subject  must 
certainly  be  taken  in  hand. 

90.  X  ou  sav  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
police  or  the  brigade  at  once  to  intimate  to  the 
coroner  that  such  a  fire  had  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

91.  And  that  he  should  take  steps  to  inquire 
into  it  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  the  Board  of  W  orks 
might  have  s  regular  fire  board  every  day,  before 
whom  they  should  have  reports  of  fires,  and  make 
inquiries  Into  them  thoroughly. 

92.  But  if  every  fire  was  to  be  inquired  Into, 
is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that  in  a  case  Hke 
London  you  must  have  at  least  one  man  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  it? — Just  so. 

93.  How  should  he,  in  your  opinion,  be  paid  ? 
— ^Bjr  a  fixed  salary,  the  same  as  our  police 
magistrates ;  in  fact.  It  seems  a  police  duty,  or 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody,  and  not  of  a  peculiar  class ;  therefore, 
I  think,  every  one  should  contribute. 

94.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  Under  the  new  Act  the 
fire  brigade  have  the  power  of  turning  away 
volunteer  engines  if  they  like,  have  they  not? — 
It  Is  said  so. 

95.  Do  you  know  the  Act? — Yes ;  but  it  is  not 
actually  done. 

96.  But  is  it  not  said  in  the  Act  that  they  may 
do  BO  ? — Yes. 

97.  Then  it  is  lawful  that  they  should  do  It? 
— Yes;  but  the  popular  feeling  would  be  so  strong 
that  I  feel  certain,  that  if  they  were  to  attempt 
to  do  that.  It  would  not  be  done.  When  life  and 
property  are  at  stake,  it  Is  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  trifled  with  for  any  fancy  of  law. 

98.  In  your  experience  of  fires,  did  you  never 
see  a  volunteer  fire  engine,  or  a  body  of  volun- 
teers in  the  way,  doing  more  harm  than  good  ? 
— No ;  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  my  experience 
of  fires  has  been  that  there  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  skill,  and  what  I  call  science,  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteers;  the  paid  men  only  do 
what  they  are  told  to  do ;  In  fact  you  have  a 
difierent  class  of  men  in  the  volunteers  from 
what  you  have  in  the  paid  men ;  that  is  the  great 
distinction  I  see  in  It. 

99.  You  do  not  seem  to  approve  of  the  way  In 
which  steam  engines  are  used  ? — No ;  there  was 
a  fire  in  South  London  where  a  window  curtain 
caught  h'ght,  and  a  steam  ennne  was  brought 
which  smashed  the  windows,  while  a  hand  pump 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  If  the  system 
was  right,  a  man  would  know  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  he  would  be  able  to  go  right  In 
and  attack  the  fire  exactly  where  it  was. 

100.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
a  house  are  often  very  loth  to  let  the  firemen 
in  ? — They  should  have  authority  to  go  in ;  the 
public  good  should  be  paramount. 

101.  Is  It  not  withm  your  experience  that  It 
is  the  case  that  inhabitants  are  very  loth  to  let 
firemen  in  ? — I  know  that  firemen  have  been  very 
often  refused  admission. 

102.  Then  your  idea  comes  to  this,  that  you 
ore  to  smash  the  windows  with  water  or  break 
in  the  door  with  a  tomahawk? — ^Yes;  but  try 
the  door  first,  and  do  the  minimum  of  damage. 

103.  Have  you  seen  any  fires  in  Paris? — I 
just  missed  one  the  other  day,  but  I  saw  the 
ruins. 

104.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fire  In  Paris? — 
Not  an  actual  fire,  but  I  was  on  the  ruins  the 
next  morning,  and  they  were  smoking  then. 

105.  Was  Acre  much  damage  done  ? — It  was 
0.84. 


clean  burnt  out ;  it  was  a  large  saw  mill ;  there 
was  no  water  supply  at  that  end  of  Paris ;  the 
water  supply  there  is  a  monopoly  In  the  hands 
of  some  30,000  or  40,000  people  who  carry  water 
round ;  If  you  laid  down  the  water  at  once  you 
would  throw  them  all  out  of  a  living,  so  that 
they  are  gradually  laying  on  the  water. 

106.  You  never  saw  the  effects  of  a  fire  in  one 
of  the  common  houses  on  the  Boulevards? — I 
saw  one  at  the  east  of  Paris,  it  was  a  very  good 
stop  indeed. 

107.  The  houses  in  Paris,  as  a  rule,  I  think 
are  very  much  better  built  than  they  are  here  ? 
— Yes ;  they  have  a  uniform  system  in  Paris,  but 
here  a  man  builds  as  he  likes  almost. 

108.  You  mentioned  something  about  tele- 
graphs between  fire  stations  in  London ;  do  you 
not  know  that  they  have  a  telegraph  in  every 
station? — I  know  that  they  have;  but  from 
every  station  you  have  to  send  round. 

109.  Has  not  every  station  got  a  line  of  tele- 

fraph  from  itself  to  the  central  station? — 
Fndoubtedly ;  but  what  I  mean  by  the  inefli- 
ciency  of  the  system,  is  this,  that  if  a  fire  occurs 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  station  you  have  to 
run  to  that  station  to  give  notice,  whereas,  in 
America,  they  portion  out  the  streets  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

110.  But  every  station  can  telegraph  im- 
mediately they  get  information  of  a  fire  to  the 
central  station ;  can  they  not  ? — I  think  they 
can  do  so  by  going  upwards  and  backwards,  but 
not  direct. 

111.  At  all  events,  they  have  the  power  of 
telegraphing  to  the  central  station  ? — Yes. 

112.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  That  being  the  case, 
how  was  It  that  the  telegraph  proved  so  inopera- 
tive in  the  case  of  the  Crystal  Palace  calamity  ? 
— That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know. 

113.  But  if  there  was  an  investigation  or  in- 
quiry, you  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  that  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

114.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  In  that 
case  ? — I  have  not  heard  so. 

115.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  our 
system  here  Is  very  inoperative  ? — Yes ;  very  in- 
operative. 

116.  Will  you  kindly  sketch  out  in  your  own 
mind  what  tiie  remedy  would  be  which  you 
propose? — That  would  take  some  time,  I  am 
afraid. 

117.  Where  is  the  original  defect  In  our  sys- 
tem, do  you  think  ? — The  system  is  concentration 
Instead  of  distribution.  The  protection  which 
they  are  bound  to  supply  by  the  Act  all  over  the 
Metropolis  is  not  done  at  all;  it  is' all  concen- 
trated at  head-quarters,  at  Tooting,  Islington, 
Brompton,  and  elsewhere ;  there  are  small  hand 
engines ;  but  I  would  reverse  the  present  order 
of  things.  I  should  make  the  districts  consider- 
ably smaller,  and  place  hand  engines  in  and  out 
between,  so  that  there  might  be  something  doing 
whUe  people  were  waiting  for  the  steam  engines. 
The  ancient  Bomans  provided  that  everybody 
should  have  the  means  of  extinguishing  fires  in 
the  house;  now,  here  we  distribute  about  one 
engine  to  every  three  or  four  miles. 

118.  The  Ajnerican  system,  which  you  com- 
mend, is  a  districting  system,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  seen  the  whSe  system  at  Portland  and 
Boston. 

119.  You  think  It  far  superior  to  our  system? 
— Yes,  far  superior.  There  is,  strictly  speaking, 
less  respect  for  Individuals.    If  next  door  is  on 
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fire,  they  do  not  ask  you  any  questlona,  but  they 
go  through,  and  then,  if  there  is  any  damage 
done,  they  compensate  you ;  but  the  idea  is,  that 
no  body  of  people  have  any  right  to  suifer  for 
any  one  individual  blocking  the  road. 

120.  You  say,  also,  that  the  system  in  Paris 
is  superior  to  ours  ? — Far  superior. 

121.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  it  is 
more  distributed;  you  have  a  less  distance  to 
run  for  an  engine,  and  more  certainty  of  getting 
one  when  you  get  there.  If  a  fire  breaks  out  on 
this  spot,  how  do  you  know  that  the  engine  at 
Horscferry-road  or  Ohandos-street  is  in ;  there  is 
no  means  of  ascertaining;  and  while  you  are 
finding  that  out,  lie  fire  is  still  going  a  head. 

122.  You  say  that  there  are  1,250  men  em- 
ployed in  Paris? — Yes. 

123.  Who  pays  them  ? — They  are  paid  by  the 
municipality,  by  a  certain  charge,  and  then  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  firemen  at  every  theatre,  and 
they  contribute  a  quota.  You  cannot  open  any 
place  of  amusement  without  two  firemen  or  one 
fireman,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  there. 

124.  Is  it  not  th6  case  that  the  number  of  en- 
gines that  go  to  any  individual  fire  is  regulated 
at  the  head  office  in  London  ? — I  doubt  it,  or 
else  why  did  that  case  occur  at  Kenangton,  that 
came  under  my  observation ;  there  were  five  or 
six  brigafle  engines  and  two  or  three  parish  en- 
gines to  extinguish  a  chimney  on  fire.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  business  a  steam  engine  had  at  a 
chimney  on  fire. 

125.  You  think  whatever  may  be  the  law,  that 
practically,  it  is  not  worked  out? — No,  certainly 
not ;  the  law  has  taken  things  as  they  are,  and 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  tnem  without  due 
consideration.  "When  the  Board  of  Works  took 
the  matter  in  hand  after  eighteen  months'  waiting, 
we  hoped  to  see  great  progress,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  realised.  What  is  me  good  of  putting  four 
or  five  steamers  on  one  station,  instead  of  distri- 
buting them. 

126.  Have  they  power  under  the  new  Act  to 
distribute  them  ? — Yes ;  they  have  the  power  to 
take  steps  for  their  distribution. 

127.  What  stations  have  you  alluded  to  as 
having  two  steam-engines  ? — Chandos-street  and 
Watling-street ;  Wauing-street,  I  think,  has  four, 
and  I  oelieve  that  Waterloo  Bridge  has  two, 
but  I  have  been  too  busy  to  look  to  that  lately ; 
and  they  are  altering  constantly  ;  I  know  that 
manuals  have  been  taken  awaiy  and  steamers  put 
in,  and  also  manuals  placed  where  steamers 
should  be. 

128.  Mr.  Jffar-EUis.']  Do  you  know  any 
station  where  ttiere  is  a  steam-engine  without  a 
manual  engine  ?  —  Baker-street  has  a  small 
engine ;  a  baker's  cart  they  call  it,  but  they  have 
a  steamer. 

129.  Do  you  know  of  a  station  where  they 
have  a  steamer  without  a  manual  engine? — No, 
I  think  not,  but  they  have  made  many  changes 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  though  I  see 
no  real  progress. 

130.  Vou  say  that  there  has  been  a  good  deid 
of  change  widi,  you  think,  little  improvement  ? 
— There  has  been  very  little  change  for  the  better. 

131.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  You  say  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  water  in  Paris? — Yes;  that 
18  to  say,  the  water  supply  does  not  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  town.  There  is  a  list  of  all  the 
plugs  in  Paris  where  you  can  get  water,  but,  of 
course,  the  water  earners  have  to  lend  a  hand 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  attend  a  fire. 


132.  But  with  all  those  comparatively  inefii- 
cient  means,  you  still  think  fires  are  better 
managed  and  better  put  out  in  Paris  than  they 
are  here  ? — Yes ;  their  system  is  superior. 

133.  We  have  abundance  of  water  in  England, 
have  we  not? — Yes,  as  a  rule;  the  superin- 
tendent in  Paris  said  to  me,  "  If  we  had  only,  in 
Paris,  the  supply  of  water  that  you  have  in 
London,  we  should  not  have  such  fires  as  we 
have."  I  said  in  reply,  "  And  if  we  had  you  in 
London,  along  with  all  our  water,  we  should  not 
have  such  fires ;"  "  Pr^cis^ment,"  he  said. 

134.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  that  you 
wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  difliculties  of 
what  you  call  arson  or  incendiarism ;  in  America 
or  Paris  is  there  anything  which  you  would  re» 
commend  for  our  adoption  in  Engund  ? — I  think 
a  plain  clothes  policeman  is  a  great  help ;  in 
Paris  you  do  not  know  who  is  a  policeman  and 
who  is  not,  and  it  is  the  same  in  America,  and 
the  knowledge  that  anybody  whosoever  may  be 
employed  to  lock  a  man  up  does  a  great  deal  to 
keep  a  man  in  check ;  I  think  that  a  plain  clothes 
body  of  policemen,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
investigate  all  fires,  would  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  prevention. 

135.  Do  you  think  that  an  inquest  held  on 
every  fire  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — Yes ;  every 
fire  IS  a  large  way  of  putting  it,  but,  undoubtedly, 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

136.  And  you  think  that  the  expenses  ought 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  municipality  ? — Certainly ; 
out  of  the  rates  and  taxes ;  it  is  not  a  question 
for  one  individual  more  than  another,  because 
fires  are  just  as  often  of  uninsured  property  as  of 
insured  property. 

137.  lou  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wrongdoing  which  escapes  detection  here,  because 
the  officers  do  not  find  it  their  interest  to 
prosecute  ? — 'Just  so ;  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
for  any  one  to  prosecute  another,  unless  there  is 
undoubted  evidence,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
it,  for  the  firemen  dare  not  open  their  moutos. 
They  are  generally  of  that  class  of  men  who  do 
not  know  anything,  especially  now,  when  they 
are  chiefly  boys  of  18  or  19. 

138.  In  fact,  you  would  connect  with  each 
engine  somebody  in  the  nature  of  a  policeman, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  investigate  the  history 
of  fires  ? — Yes ;  I  think  we  shoxild  have  a  fire 
police,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  assist  in  inves- 
tigating cases  of  nre. 

139.  What  was  the  fire  at  Tootin*  to  which 
you  have  already  referred  ? — It  was  the  case  of 
a  public-house  being  burnt  down,  four  people 
being  burnt  in  it.  They  could  not  get  the  parish 
engine  to  work,  for  they  were  trying  it  with  the 
suction  cock  shut,  and  before  the  London  engines 
could  get  there,  the  place  was  burnt  down. 

140.  With  regard  to  the  stowing  of  jute,  how- 
do  you  think  that  can  be  avoided  ? — It  is  of  no 
use  to  limit  the  size  of  a  room  if  you  do  not 
limit  or  regulate  the  stowage  of  its  contents. 
Why  should  there  not  be  proper  yards  for  jute 
and  nothing  else,  where  it  might  be  stowed  in 
such  a  way  that  you  might  walk  round  it,  or 
through  it. 

141.  Is  it  a  well-established  fact,  that  jute  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion? — 
Yes ;  especially  if  it  gets  wet ;.  there  was  a  fire 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  Davis's  wharf,  I 
think,  where  there  is  no  doubt  the  fire  originated 
in  the  falling  of  some  damp  upon  the  jute ;  all 
men  who  have  dealt  with  jute  say  that  damp 
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heats  it,  and  we  know  tliat  that  is  the  case  with 
hay. 

142.  Mr.  Z.usk'l  Yon  have  stated  that  you 
think  the  existing  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires 
are  insufficient  ? — Yes ;  we  have  not  enough  of 
them. 

143.  In  what  respect  have  we  not  enough? — 
Supposing  we  divide  London  into  squares  of  a 
nme  each,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  power  which  maybe  available  some- 
where, but  of  the  means  available  on  the  instant 
at  the  closest  possible  point  to  the  fire.  If  there 
is  8  fire  at  v auxhall,  the  place  will  be  neaily 
burnt  down  before  an  engine  from  Waterloo-road 
or  Watling-street  could  reach  it.  What  I  want 
is,  such  a  relative  subdivision  of  district  and  loca- 
tion of  power,  that  within  three  or  four  minutes 
extinguishing  appliances  might  be  found  handy, 
and  that  the  means  of  giving  alarm  should  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  nearest  fire  engine  station. 
What  is  to  prevent  tlie  present  fire  brigade  from 
extinguishing  fires  pretty  well  as  they  occur. 

144.  As  a  general  rule,  does  it  not  extinguish 
fires  as  they  happen ;  I  mean,  confine  them  to  the 
house  where  they  begin  ? — When  a  place  has  been 
burnt  down,  they  succeed  in  preventing  the  fire 

Sjoing  anywhere  else ;  but  there  is,  in  fact,  a  regn- 
ar  formula  in  every  newspaper  account  of  a  fire 
something  like  this :  "  In  spite  of  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  fire  brigade,  the  progress  of  the 
devouring  element  was  so  rapid,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  premises  which  first  took  fire  were 
totally  destroyed." 

145.  You  ^ink  its  use  is  limited  to  confining 
the  fire  to  the  building  where  it  breaks  out  ? — 
Yes ;  if  it  is  a  small  house,  but  not  if  it  is  a  dock, 
or  any  large  place. 

146.  And  the  remedy  you  propose  would  be  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  engines? — 
Undoubtedly. 

147.  ChatrmanJ]  And  of  stations  also  ? — Yes ; 
even  a  hand-pump  is  of  use ;  and  if  a  thing  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

148.  Mr.  LusLI  Do  you  know  that  there 
were  formerly  small  hand-engines  in  every  pa- 
ridi? — Yes; but  nobody  was  appointed  to  look 
after  them. 

149.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  were  an  im- 
mense number  of  them. — Yes. 

150.  And  the  man  who  waa  first  at  any  fire 
had  three  guineas, — Yes. 

151.  But  in  spite  of  the  activity  with  which 
that  system  was  worked,  it  was  thought  better  to 
do  away  with  it,  and  have  larger  engines  on  the 
present  system  ? — ^Yes. 

152.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — ^When 
the  old  small  engines  were  taken  to  a  fire  they 
very  often  would  not  work.  I  know  they  were 
oAen  brought  up  by  a  lot  of  boys;  and  in  one 
case  it  was  a  woman.  The  system  was  found  in- 
efficient, and  the  insiurance  offices  then  com- 
menced the  other  system. 

153.  You  think  that  a  regularly  organised 
system  of  brigades  is  the  best  thing  for  extin- 
gmshing  fires  ? — Undoubtedly. 

154.  Scmiething  like  what  we  have  in  London  ? 
— Only  much  more  extended,  for  the  outlying 
districts,  who  pay  for  protection,  do  not  get  it. 

165.  You  say  that  ^ere  is  much  difiference  in 
the  way  in  which  the  men  are  instructed  for  their 
du^ ;  who  do  you  think  should  instruct  them  ? 
— Some  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  subject. 

156.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  London  m^ 
0.84. 


know  the  subject?^ — There  are  some  first-class         « 
men  in  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  no  doubt.  «  /'  j^ 

157.  Andare  not  the  men  mstructcd? — There        Ytntng' 
is  some    instruction,   but  it  does  not  seem   to 

amount  to  much,  because  the  men  are  so  often        4  April 
changed.  1867. 

158.  But  men  have  come  before  me  who  have 
been  20  years  in  the  brigade  ? — Yes ;  there  are 
some  first-class  men  in  the  brigade ;  I  am  not 
running  it  down. 

159.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  man  as  Captain 
Shaw,  or  any  man  like  him,  cannot  instruct  the 
men  in  their  duties? — Captain  Shaw  has  now 
had  a  certain  experience,  but  he  had  had  no  ex- 
perience previously.  As  to  the  late  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  he  waa  bom  a  fireman. 

160.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  fire  brigade 
is  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  its  duties  ? — In 
the  science  of  fire  extinguishing,  certainly  not. 
If  you  look  at  the  manual  of  the  French  brigade, 
I  think  you  will  see  that  we  are  a  long  way 
behind  them. 

161.  You  think  that  the  present  system  of 
giving  notice  of  a  fire  is  not  adequate  ? — Just  so. 

162.  In  what  respects  ? —  In  respect  of  the 
means  of  giving  alarm;  if  j'ou  have  a  horse  or  a  cab 
^ou  ride  to  the  nearest  station,  if  not,  you  walk 
It ;  whereas  if  all  the  districts  who  were  entitled 
to  protection  had  instantaneous  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  engine  stations,  they  would  be 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  protection  that  they  are 
paying  for. 

163.  But  all  the  police  stations  have  tele- 
graphic means  of  communication,  have  they  not? 
— Not  to  the  fire  brigade. 

164.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

165.  Are  you  aware  that  the  telegraph  is 
worked  at  all  the  stations? — They  have  Wheat- 
stone's  alphabetic  telegraph. 

166.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  regular 
system  of  telegraphing  to  all  the  stations  ? — I 
know  that  there  is  a  system  of  telegraphing  from 
station  to  station,  but  that  does  not  touch  my 
point.  What  I  mean  is,  that  every  district 
should  have  the  means  of  alarming  the  nearest 
fire  station  without  going  to  that  station. 

167.  If  a  fire  occurs  at  night  what  means  are 
there  of  giving  notice  of  it,  except  that  a  passer- 
by may  make  an  alarm? — In  New  York  the 
police  have  the  key  of  the  telegraph  box,  and  here 
the  fire-escape  men  have  stations  which  are  not 
always  near  the  engine  station,  and  with  a  little 
system  the  means  ofgiving  alarm  may  very  easily 
exist ;  we  might  obtain  a  very  efficient  means  of 
giving  the  alarm. 

168.  But  I  think  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
policemen  give  information  of  fires  now  ? — Not 
always.  The  rewards  that  used  to  be  given  are 
abolished. 

169.  Have  you  not  seen  hand  fire  engines  sent 
to  a  fire,  and  put  it  out  ? — Yes. 

170.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  hand  engines 
is  right? — Quite  right,  if  we  use  the  hand  engines 
rightiy,  and  the  steam  engine  rightiy.  But  we 
do  not  take  a  steam  hammer  to  crack  a  nut. 
When  a  man  who  has  seen  a  fire  goes  to  the 
engine  station,  they  ask  him  what  he  saw,  he 
says  "  Oh,  a  chimney  on  fire,"  perhaps.  Then 
they  say  "  What  did  you  see,"  he  says  "  I  saw  a 
lot  of  smoke,  and  I  saw  flames;"  all  this  takes 
place  while  the  engine  is  being  put  to ;  and  that 
IS  the  way  they  get  their  information. 

171.  Do  you  know  that  the  premiums  of  fire 
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jyiy^         ineurance  are  very  high  in  America? — ^Yes;  and 

C.  F,  T.      incendiarism   has   nearly  ruijied  the   insurancs 

Young.      offices  ;  they  will  not  look  at  insurance  business 

in  America,  they  are  quite  frightened  at  it.^ 

4  April  172.  The  offices  in  London  have  agencies  in 

1 867.        New  York,  have  they  not  ?— Yes. 

173.  If  tiiey  have,  as  you  say,  a  better  sjstem 
in  America  for  extinguishing  fires,  how  is  it  that 
the  insurance  premiums  are  higher  ? — The  build- 
ings are  diffisrent  from  ours,  and  in  a  good  many 
cases  risks  are  taken  for  the  mere  sake  of  doing 
business.  I  can  mention  cases  where  insurance 
offices  have  gone  in  for  competition  sake  only. 

174.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  system  of 
extinguishing  fire  in  America  was  better  than 
ours  ? — In  Paris  it  is  better,  and  in  some  parts 
of  America ;  but  in  America,  as  a  rule,  the 
competition  is  the  great  cause  of  loss  by  fire, 
because  the  offices  tfuke  risks  which  ought  not  to 
be  tak^n. 

175.  When  you  say  that  fires  have  increased 
very  much  in  this  country,  are  you  certain  of 
that? — I  have  not  read  the  report  of  the  fire 
brigade  of  last  year,  but  in  the  previous  year 
they  had  increased,  I  think,  300  or  350  over  the 
year  before.  There  has  been  a  regular  increase 
since  1832. 

176.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  may  be 
rather  from  the  existence  of  a  better  organisa- 
tion for  finding  out  fires  than  from  any  actual 
increase,  just  as  people  think  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing, when  it  is  the  means  of  detection  which 
have  been  increased  ? — The  number  of  fires  of 
unknown  or  suspicious  cause  is  much  larger.  I 
hear  more  of  them  now  than  I  did  formerly. 

177.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  fire,  of  unknown  cause,  was 
intentionally  set  on  foot? — When  fires  occur, 
which  the  men  admit  they  cannot  account  for, 
and  which  they  say  are  very  suspicious,  I  think 
we  may  assume  that  incendiarism  is  rather  on  the 
increase. 

178.  I  think  you  mentioned  carelessness  as 
«oming  under  the  head  of  incendiarism  ? — ^Yes. 
If  a  man  knows  that  there  is  a  barrel  of  gun- 

fowdcr  in  the  room,  and  smokes  his  cigar  there, 
consider  that  his  carelessness  is  as  bad  as  wil- 
fulness. 

179.  You  mentioned  as  having  seen  in  the 
brigade  a  good  many  lads  of  18  and  19? — Yes. 
I  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fire,  and  I  saw  three 
or  four  boys  who  were  mere  shrimps',  hardly 
able  to  stand,  being  knocked  up  by  the  work, 
and  one  of  the  men  of  the  brigade  said  to,  me, 
"  See  what  we  are  come  to." 

180.  Mr.  Miller.']  What  were  the  boys  doing? 
— I  do  not  know;  but  they  were  in  uniiorm,  and 
they  were  employed  by  the  bri^de. 

181.  Mr.  Lush,']  You  mention  that  merely 
as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — ^Yes. 

182.  But  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
in  an  official  capacity,  I  had  the  other  day  a 
number  of  those  men,  all  of  mature  years,  beiore 
me  ? — The  men  that  came  before  you  officially 
would  be  such  men,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
if  you  attended  fires  you  would  notice  what  I 
have  spoken  of. 

183.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  Is  it  always 
the  foreman  and  mature  men  that  are  sent  in 
such  cases  ? — I  always  understood  that  they  went 
to  the  police  courts. 

184.  Mr.  ZusLl  Do  you  think  that  fires  in 
chimneys  are  on  the  increase? — Yes;  un- 
doubtedly, but  I  think  that  the  returns  do  not 


include  chimneys.  Technically,  a  fire  is  where 
it  is  through  the  roof,  or  aiFects  the  whole  of  the 
building.  Captain  Shaw  does  not  include  chim- 
neys in  his  last  return. 

185.  Chairman.l  I  find,  upon  the  returns,  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  fires  in  the  metro- 
polis in  186tf,  as  compared  with  1865  ? — I  have 
not  seen  the  last  year's  report. 

186.  Mr.  Leeman.!  Have  you  had  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  fires  in  the  country  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Metropolis  ? — I  have  seen 
one  or  two  in  Devonshire,  where  my  father  was 
rector,  a  farmhouse  or  two ;  and  I  saw  in  the 
country  a  serious  want  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire.  You  will  find  in  my  book  a  town 
of  2,000  inhabitants,  where  there  was  no  fire 
engine  within  20  miles. 

187.  As  far  as  the  agricultural  districts  are 
concerned,  would  you  suggest  any  new  le^la- 
tion  upon  the  subject;  would  you  propose  to 
make  provision  for  cases  of  fire  imperative  upon 
the  parishes  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
that  done. 

188.  Whom  would  you,  in  such  a  case,  direct 
to  work  the  engines? — Those  people  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  constantly  on  the  spot.  You 
generally  find  there  are  people  of  that  class ;  in 
my  fathers  parish  there  were  some  people  that 
had  never  been  out  of  it  for  three  or  four  years 
at  a  time. 

189.  Do  you  know  how  the  police  are  em- 
plojred  in  the  agricultural  districts  ? — At  every 
pohce  station  they  might  have  an  engine,  or  a 
hand  pump  there,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
but  in  the  country  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that 
you  would  not  always  find  regular  means  of 
water  supply. 

190.  Bnt  in  most  villages  you  have  the  pond, 
have  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

191.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  with  regard 
to  those  incendiary  fires  that  happened  down  in 
Yorkshire,  the  wmter  before  last  ? — No ;  but  I 
had  it  brought  under  my  notice  by  some  friends 
of  mine,  who  got  up  in  consequence  an  incen- 
diary fire  association  to  put  fires  out. 

192.  Where  is  that  ? — I  think  I  have  returned 
it  in  my  list  of  volunteer  brigades  in  my  book  as 
Thealby,  in  Lincolnshire. 

193.  As  I  understand  you  in  the  evidenee 
that  you  have  been  giving,  you  have  been  speak- 
ing mainly  of  the  metropolis  ? — Certmnly. 

194.  And  that  the  complaints  which  you  make, 
with  regard  to  non-enquiry  into  fires  and  their 
origin,  are  confined  mainly  to  London  ? — ^Yes. 

195.  But  are  you  aware  that  in  the  different 
counties  it  is  not  only  the  business  of  the  police, 
but  that  the  superintendents  of  police  actually 
now  attend  fires,  and  that  they  consider  it  part 
of  their  duty  to  be  present? — Yes;  no  doubt 
evenr  man  seeing  a  fire  would  feel  it  his  duty  to 
put  it  out ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  police 
have  any  actual  orders  to  do  so;  in  fact,  tho 
increase  of  volunteer  brigades  in  the  country- 
seems  to  show  either,  that  they  do  not  act  up  to 
the  point  they  should  do,  if  it  was  their  duty,  or 
else  that  it  is  insufficient. 

196.  Have  you  seen  the  reports  made  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions  on  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

197.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  chief  constat 
ble  of  every  county  in  the  North  of  England, 
makes  a  report  of  every  fire  that  happens  during 
the  quarter,  the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  the  steps 
taken  for  its  extinction? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

198.     You 
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198.  You  took  US  back  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  said  they  were  bound  to  have  an  engine  of 
some  kind  in  every  house  ? — They  were  bound 
to  have  a  machine  for  extinguishing  fire  ;  it  was 
in  proportion  to  the  style  of  house  ;  "  Sipho,"  I 
think,  was  the  term. 

199.  Did  that  extend  to  every  house  ? — ^Yes. 

200.  You  seem  to  have  an  opinion  that  hand 
engines  are  in  many  cases  more  valuable  than 
steam  engines  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  produce  the  greatest  results  with 
the  least  outlay ;  one  neighbourhood  may  be  as 
vrell  or  better  protected  by  a  hand  engine  than 
a  steam  engine. 

201.  Have  you  seen  lately  the  hand  engines 
which  have  been  shown  at  many  agricultural 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

202.  Intended  for  applying  chemical  prepara- 
tions ? — Yon  mean  the  extinction  affairs.  . 

203.  Yes  ? — I  think  ^nothing  of  them ;  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  a  fire  in  a  cellar,  or  a 
box,  or  where  the  external  atmosphere  is  kept 
away,  they  may  be  efficient,  but  where  you 
throw  the  gas  into  the  open  air  they  are  totally 
inefficient. 

204.  Have  you  seen  them  at  work  ? — Yes.  I 
know  so  many  cases  of  their  failure.  I  believe 
that  Gravesend  has  three  or  four  of  them,  and 
Ih&t  they  speak  rather  highly  of  them ;  but  I 
believe  from  what  I  can  gather  that  they  have 
been  used  chiefly  in  cellar  fires. 

205.  Suppose  a  fire  to  happen  in  an  ordinary 
azed  house,  do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  those  engines  would  not  be  found  to 
be  exceedingly  valuable  on  the  instant? — I  should 
try  them,  but  with  regard  to  relying  upon  them, 
or  considering  them  as  good  as  other  engines,  I 
should  not  do  so. 

206.  Do  yon  suggest  that  the  coroner  should 
be  called  into  requisition  in  case  of  every  fire  ? 
—Yes. 

207.  Although  the  cause  of  the  fire  may  have 
been  perfectly  dear? — It  should  be  done  as  in 
the  case  of  inquests  now ;  if  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
case  of  death  he  certifies  without  an  inquest. 

208.  Mr.  Read."]  Your  observations  are  con- 
fined to  the  urban,  and  not  to  the  rural  districts? 
— It  is  to  &e  existing  state  of  London  itself  that 
most  of  my  observations  have  had  reference,  but 
I  look  far  beyond  that,  as  I  think  that  the  whole 
country  requires  the  means  of  extinguishing  or 
controlling  fires  to  be  put  on  a  sound  footing. 

f^.  Yoa  stated  that  the  quantity  of  unac- 
countable fires  has  much  increased  ? — Yes. 

210.  You  thought  that  a  great  portion  of  those 
tmacconntable  fires  originated  from  incendiarism? 
— Part  arises  from  it,  the  insurance  offices  say 
Ihat  nine  out  of  every  ten  may  be  put  down  to 
that  cause ;  I  have  seen  that  in  print,  in  the 
**  Insurance  Record." 

211.  You  would  not  say  that  nine  out  of  ten 
fires  in  the  country,  the  origin  of  which  cannot 
be  found  out,  are  caused  by  the  farmers  setting 
fire  to  their  own  stacks  ? — Not  by  the  farmers. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  say  that  of  any  man. 
But  we  know  that  fires  do  occur  where  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  them ;  they  may  have  been 
done  by  parties  ill-disposed  to  the  farmer,  or 
thej  may  have  been  done  by  the  farmer  himself, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  done,  except  in  cases 
of  g^at  spite. 

212.  Rut  you  are  aware  that  the  agricultural 
produce  is  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
fiurmer? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
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213.  Did  you  ever  know  any  good  done  by  the         Mr. 
use  of  a  little  garden  engine,  called  a  hydropult  ?      C.  F.  T. 
— It  is  simply  a  hand  pump ;  I  go  more  by  the        Young. 

returns  of  the  volunteer  brigades ;  the  London         

Fire  Brigade  system  is  not  quite  efficient.     The       4  April 
French  Fire  ferigade  Department  knows  how        1867. 
every  fire  is  extinguished,  the  number  of  engines 
attending,  and  what  other  engines  did,  and  you 

would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  fires  knocked 
out  with  hand  pumps  by  the  volunteer  brigade 
before  the  lai^e  engines  get  to  the  fire. 

214.  You  think  that  those  little  instruments 
kept  by  private  individuals  might  be  usefiil  ? — 
Undoubtedly ;  no  house  should  be  without  some 
readily  available  means  of  extinguishing  a  fire. 
The  only  objection  with  regard  to  the  band  pumps 
per  se  is,  that  you  have  not  always  got  the  water, 
but  if  you  can  get  the  two  thmgs  combined  in 
one  operation,  that  is  the  right  system. 

215.  Mr.  MiUer.']  You  have  referred  to  the 
burning  of  the  "  Etna"  floating  battery  ? — Yes, 

216.  Where  was  that  situated  ?— At  Millwall. 

217.  What  was  Ae  use  of  it?— It  was  for  the 
Crimean  War;  there  was  the  "Etna"  and  the 
"  Trusty/'  and  there  were  four  or  five. 

218.  Was  it  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the 
deficiency  of  assistance? — In  a  measure,  it  was; 
there  was  the  whole  of  that  yard  swept  under  the 
ship,  and  there  was  not  so  much  chip  or  sawdust 
as  would  go  in  a  hat,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  she  got 
on  fire ;  her  brass  screws  melted,  and  she  ran  off 
her  ways  out  into  the  river. 

219.  Was  she  launched? — No,  she  was  to  be 
launched  the  next  day. 

220.  But  had  you  no  engines  to  play  upon 
her  ? — Yes,  but  everybody  was  paralysed ;  every- 
body ran  wild ;  the  volunteer  engine  was  the 
first  to  come  in,  but  the  fire  went  on  with  an 
enormous  rapidity ;  the  ship  was  on  the  stocks, 
and  she  launched  herself  right  into  the  river ;  it 
was  low  water  at  the  time. 

221.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  increase 
of  fires  during  the  last  year ;  you  think  that  there 
has  been  a  great  proportionate  increase  ? — Yes. 

222.  Have  you  remarked  that  that  increase 
has  been  confined  to  any  particular  description  of 
property,  such  as  warehouses  or  private  houses  ? 
— I  think,  within  the  past  year,  warehouses  have 
been  less  heavily  visited  by  fires  than  they  were 
a  year  or  two  before.  The  Southwark-street  fire 
was  the  last  big  "  fireproof"  warehouse  fire ;  but 
I  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  more  shops 
burnt  than  there  used  to  be. 

223.  Do  you  think  that  that  applies  to  private 
dwellings  as  well? — No,  I  think  not,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  number  that  you  would 
expect,  looking  at  the  enormous  amoiut  of  them. 

224.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  increase  is 
attributable  to  any  other  cause  than  to  incen- 
diarism or  arson? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  it 
attributable  to  the  increased  use  of  chemical  ma- 
terials and  inflammable  oils,  and  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  gas. 

225.  Do  you  think  that  gas  is  safer  in  private 
houses  than  candles? — ^Undoubtedly. 

226.  With  regard  to  matches,  do  you  think 
that  they  contribute  greatly  to  conflagrations  in 
private  houses  ? — Yes;  people  will  leave  them  on 
mantelpieces,  and  they  get  hot  and  readily  ignite, 
or  people  tread  upon  them. 

227.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  labour- 
ers at  the  docks  have  all,  more  or  less,  jyossession 
of  matches  which  they  carry  in  boxes  ? — Yes ;  it 
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Mr.        is  not  an  uncommon   tiling  to  see  them  put  a 
C.  t'.  '£.      pipe  alight  into  Aeir  pockets. 
Young.  228.  Do  you  know  the  telegraph  system  in 

.        France,  and  what  means  they  have  of  observing 

4  April  j^  conflagration  when  it  takes  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  ? — They  give  us  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  the  book  which  I  have  produced. 

229.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
system  adopted  for  the  discovery  of  fires  in  con- 
nection with  the  telegraph  system  in  different 
towns  on  the  Continent  by  having  towers  erected 
over  the  police  offices  ? — Yes,  and  means  on  the 
church  steeples,  and  elsewhere. 

230.  That  is  not  at  all  adopted  in  London,  is 
it? — No;  I  believe  that  at  the  Chandos-street 
station  they  have  got  what  they  call  a  look-out, 
but  in  a  London  log  you  should  be  very  much 
higher  up. 

231.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  Vienna  and 
other  towns  there  are  regular  towers  in  every 
police-office  and  communications  within  easy 
sight  of  each  other  ? — Yes ;  in  Russia  and  certain 
towns  in  America  it  is  the  same ;  I  think  that 
by  examining  what  other  countries  are  doing, 
and  taking  what  is  good  out  of  each,  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  thing  to  develope  a  very  efficient 
system  for  the  whole  of  this  country. 

232.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any 
volunteer  engines  in  Paris  available  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires? — Certain  workshops  and  fac- 
tories have  engines,  but  in  France  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  paying  the  men  working  the  engines ; 
they  make  it  compulsory  on  everybody ;  they 
collar  any  man  who  is  passing,  and  make  him 
work  the  engines ;  the  consequence  is,  Aat  you 
will  see  lots  of  people  running  away  when  there 
is  a  fire. 

233.  You  say  that  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  paying  those  voluateer  brigades  ? — There  are 
none  m  Paris  ;  there  are  no  rewards  in  France ; 
they  make  the  public  good  their  rule. 

234.  Are  there  any  engines  in  existence  in  the 
possession  of  private  parties  ? — There  are  several 
m  the  communes  and  the  outlying  borders,  volun- 
teers. 

235.  They  are  not  rewarded  by  any  premium 
for  speedy  arrival,  are  they  ? — No. 

236.  Nor  yet  in  England  ;  private  engines  get 
no  reward  m  England,  do  they? — No,  not  in 
London,  now  under  the  new  Act. 

237.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system  has 
been  rendered  more  effective  since  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fire  brigades  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  insurance  offices  and  put  tmder  the 
charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — 
At  present  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  derived  any 
benefit  in  accordance  with  what  we  were  entitled 
to  expect  from  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

238.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  no 
advance  in  efficiency  since  the  passing  of  the  last 
Act  ? — I  think  not. 

239.  You  think  that  the  engines  were  quite 
as  efficient  under  the  charge  of  the  insurance 
offices  as  they  are  now  ? — Yes,  and  more  so ;  in 
those  days  there  was  a  reward ;  the  engines  went 
smarter,  and  put  the  fires  out  quicker ;  there  was 
less  fire  damage. 

240.  There  has  been  an  increa.'^e  in  the  num- 
ber of  engines  rfince  they  were  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has 
there  not? — Yes,  tliere  are  a  great  many  more 
engines,  no  doubt,  but  I  caunot  say  that  we  are 
more  efficiently  protected  because  they  are  all 


concentrated  ;  they  are  not  thrown  over  the  me- 
tropolitan district. 

241.  But  the  number  of  engines  has  been  in- 
creased in  aU  the  police  stations  respectively,  has 
it  not? — Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is  this ;  no  doubt, 
say  within  the  other  end  of  Waterloo-road  and 
Peckham,  there  is  an  engine  or  two  more,  but 
that  is  not  the  protection  that  is  wanted  ;  the 
system  should  be  much  more  largely  developed 
than  it  is  at  present. 

242.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  think,  that  taxation, 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  should  be 
put  on  the  rates  ? — I  think  where  it  becomes  a 
question  of  insurance,  where  the  insurance  ofiBces 
reap  a  benefit  from  other  people's  taxes,  they 
should  contribute  their  quota,  as  they  do  now ; 
but  as  everybody  is  interested  in  the  extinction 
of  fires,  whether  he  is  insured  or  whether  he  is 
not,  I  think  that  all  parties  should  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up. 

243.  But  the  proprietor  of  a  house  who  is  not 
insured,  has  more  interest  in  fire  prevention  than 
one  who  is  insured ? — True;  but  it  is  very  few 
even  when  they  are  insured  who  come  out 
gainers. 

244.  Do  you  think  it  ftur  that  a  tax  should  be 
put  indiscriminately  over  all  the  property  of  the 
parishes,  among  those  who  have  insured  and  paid 
their  premiums,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  pay  no 
premiums  ? — We  maintain  the  police  to  keep  us 
in  order,  and  we  all  pay  the  rate  there  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poor's 
rates  we  do  the  same ;  I  think  that  fire  protec- 
tion comes  home  to  us  all,  and  each  should  bear 
his  quota ;  of  course  some  have  more  interest  in 
having  a  fire  put  out  quickly  than  others,  but  I 
think  that  that  question  might  be  easily  ad- 
justed. 

245.  With  regard  to  jute,  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  it  has  been  ascertained  that  jute  is 
more  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  than  other 
goods  of  a  fibrous  character  ?—  Yes ;  I  hare 
heard  that  jute  is  the  most  inflammable  thing 
that  you  can  have ;  everybody  says  that  the 
least  damp  coming  on  jute  makes  it  go  off  of 
itself. 

246.  Mr.  Turner.']  I  gather  from  you  that,  in 
your  opinion,  fires  have  increased  greatly  hoth 
m  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country? — -Yes, 
fires  are  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

247.  You  say  that,  not  only  from  your  ovni 
knowledge,  but  from  information  which  you  have 
obtained  from  other  parties  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  ? — ^Yes. 

248.  And  you  also  think  that  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  causes  of  fire  has  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years  ? — Yes ;  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires  at  all ; 
those  that  they  cannot  see  at  once  the  cause  of 
are  classed  as  "  Unknown,"  but  I  think  that  it  is ' 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  attempt 
mane  to  investigate  them. 

249.  Is  not  one  cause  why  that  is  not  attempted 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  person  who  has  any 
power  to  carry  on  such  an  investigation  ? — Yes ; 
the  Coroner  of  the  City  of  London  had  that 
power  once,  but  as  they  would  not  pay  him  his 
tee  of  two  guineas  he  did  not  go  on  with  it. 

250.  But  I  suppose  that  he  had  no  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  to  compel 
their  giving  evidence,  had  he  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  told  that  he  gave  it  up  because  they 
would  not  pay  his  fees. 

251.  But   lie   had   no   powjjr  to  compel    the 
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attendance  of  witnesses  to  give  eyidence  ? — There 
18  no  recognised  fire  inquiry  head,  as  you  may  say. 
352.  If  that  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  a  sufficient 
reason  why  a  coroner's  inquiry  is  not  held  ? — 
Nobody  seems  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  it. 

253.  The  Honourable  Member  for  York  asked 
you  whether  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  county  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  a  fire  ;  are  you  aware 
of  that  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

254.  But  supposing  it  to  be  his  duty,  if  he  has 
no  power  to  c(»npel  ue  attendance  ot  witnesses, 
that  impedes  investigation,  does  it  not? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  the  chief  constable  would  only  give 
in  his  report  and  say,  "  From  what  I  can  gather, 
I  think  so  and  so." 

255.  In  fact,  any  evidence  given  must  be  per- 
fectly voluntary  ? — That  is  the  case. 

256.  I  understood  you  to  say,  from  your  own 
knowledge,  and  from  information  which,  you 
derive  from  parties  well  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
thatf  in  your  opinion,  one  very  great  source  of 
the  increase  oi  fire  was  incendiarism  or  care- 
lessness ? — Yes. 

257.  In  a  case  of  incendiarism,  would  not  it 
be  particularly  necessary  that  parties  should  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  who  may  be  in  the 
Itouse  and  acquidnted  with  it  ? — Yes. 

258.  Would  it  not  be  futile  to  hold  investigar 
tions  unless  you  had  the  power  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  to  compel  them  to  give 
evidence  ? — Quite  so. 

259.  To  put  it  shortly,  if  there  was  any  power 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to 
compel  them  to  give  evidence  when  they  did  at- 
tend, your  opinion,  gathered  fr(Hn  your  own 
knowledge,  and  from  that  of  other  parties,  is, 
Uiat  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  number 
of  fires  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

260.  The  knowledge  that  such  an  investigation 
would  take  place,  would  conduce  to  more  care- 
fulness, and  deter  parties  from  doing  so,  who 
might  be  inclined  to  set  fire  to  their  premises  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  result  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  it  would  be  the  case  here. 

.  261.  May  I  summarise  it  in  this  way:  that 
on  the  occasion  of  every  fire  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  police  to  report  the  fire  to  the  coroner,  or 
some  authority  appointed  in  every  district  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
such  coroner,  or  other  party,  to  investigate  the 
origin  and  cause  of  such  fire,  with  power  to  com- 
pel attendance  and  the  giving  evidence,  by  aU 
parties  whom  he  may  summon  for  the  purposes  of 
such  inquiry  ? — Certainly. 

262.  You  think  that  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing would  conduce  to  diminish  the  number  of 
fires  and  to  the  safety  of  the  public  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly. 

263.  Mr.  Whitmore.l  Why  do  the  brigade  en- 
gines keep  off  the  volunteer  engines  at  fires  ? — 
Because  there  is  that  feeling  that,  as  paid  men, 
they  have  the  monopoly. 

264.  But  they  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
sending  them  on  ? — It  was  like  this :  under  the 
old  plan,  the  first  engine  got  the  reward ;  and  if 
the  volunteer  engine  were  first  they  got  the  re- 
ward, which  the  paid  men  thought  they  ought  to 
have. 

265.  But  by  their  sending  away  the  volunteer 
engine  the  reward  was  gone  ? — Yes ;  they  took 
the  same  plug,  and  claimed  it  as  a  right. 

266.  But  could  they  get  the  reward? — No ;  it 
was  a  piece  of  jealousy. 
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267.  Were  you  present  at  the  fire  at  Tooting?         Mr. 
— No,  but  two  friends  of  mine  were  present.  C.  F.  T. 

268.  Will  you  give  their  names  ? — The  name        Young. 
of  one  was  Mr.  Field,  the  engineer.  — 

269.  Suppose  you  had  been  present  at  that       4  April 
fire  in  a  suburb  like  Tooting,  now  would  you         1867. 
have    proceeded  to  give  an  alarm? — The   first 

thing  I  should  do  womd  be  to  take  a  look  at  the 
fire,  and  eee  what  was  best  to  do.  I  should  know 
that  there  must  be  water  somewhere  ;  I  should 
get  buckets  and  ladders,  and  do  the  best  I  could. 

270.  Would  you  try  to  get  any  assistance  from 
the  metropolitan  fire  engines? — 1  should  instantly 
send  on  for  the  nearest  engine. 

271.  How  would  you  do  so? — ^By  the  first  man 
I  could  get. 

272.  On  foot? — On  horseback,  if  I  could  get 
a  horse. 

273.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Australia  inquests 
are  always  held  after  fires  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
such  is  the  case.  I  have  some  friends  from  Aus- 
tralia who  are  in  a  volunteer  fire  brigade,  and  I 
see  that  the  volunteer  system  is  extending  con- 
siderably in  Australia. 

274.  Mr.  Beach.^  You  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  you  consider  the  reason  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  volunteer  fire  brigades  in  New  York 
arises  from  the  extremely  imsubstantial  nature 
of  the  buildings  ?— There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildii^s  in  New 
York. 

275.  And,  consequently,  in  any  district  of 
England  where  the  buildings  were  of  the  same 
nature,  fires  would  be  equally  likely  to  occur, 
would  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

276.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Aldershot? — 
I  am ;  I  sent  an  inquiry  paper  to  Aldershot,  but 
it  was  not  returned. 

277.  You  are  aware  that  several  fires  have 
occurred  there  lately,  I  presume  ? — I  am  aware 
c^that 

278.  And  that  a  great  anxiety  exists  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation 1 — I  understand  so. 

279.  One  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  of  an 
examination  by  a  coroner  is,  uiat  the  coroner 
has  at  present  a  fixed  salary,  and  that  if  his 
duties  were  increased  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  his  salary  ? — The  coroner  is  the  person 
who  is  most  accustomed  to  examinations  of  this 
description ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  the  coroner 
whose  duty  it  might  be  to  examine  into  fires 
should  attend  to  everytiiing  else  as  well,  for  I 
believe,  in  some  districts,  there  woidd  be  almost 
work  enough  for  him  on  fires  alone.  Reports  ai-e 
now  made  out  of  the  fires  that  take  place,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  we  should  profit  by  the 
facta  that  we  gained.  I  have  had  the  futility  of 
such  a  course  remarked  upon  to  me  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  system  of  the  Board  ( f 
Trade  in  respect  to  railway  accidents ;  when 
there  is  a  railway  accident,  they  say  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  goes  down  and  writes  a  rejwrt, 
and  that  is  all  that  happens.  There  is  no  anxiety 
to  rectify  the  causes  that  produce  them;  that 
remark  is  just  enough  in  that  case,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  exactly  apply  here. 

280.  Mr.  JHorsfall^  As  an  illustration  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  you 
mentioned  the  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  did  you 
not  ? — I  did  not  refer  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
brigade />er  se,  but  to  the  defects  in  giving  alarms, 
and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  fire-protectiuii, 
I  would  say. 
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281.  Do  the  duties  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade 
extend  to  Sydenham? — I  think  the  boundary 
line  goes  through  one-half  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
If  I  am  not  wrong,  I  think  the  boundary  line  of 
the  metropolitan  mstrict  goes  through  the  centre 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Pdace. 


282.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  ihat  it  should 
extend  so  far  ? — The  fact  is  that  it  is  all  London 
now ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  London  stops  or 
begins,  and  therefore  I  would  bring  it  all  under 
one  system,  as  far  as  I  conveniently  could. 


Mb.  Geoboe  Adam  Young,  called  in;  and  Examined, 


Mr.  O.  A.        283.   Chairman.']  You  are  a  practical  Builder, 
Young,      I  believe  ? — I  am,  and  a  surveyor  also. 
— —  284.  Are  you  surveyor  to  an  insurance  office  ? 

— Yes,  I  am. 

285.  To  what  office?  — The  Imperial  Fire 
Assurance  Office. 

288.  I  presume  you  have  had  great  experience 
as  a  builder  and  as  a  surveyor  ? — I  may  say  that 
I  have  been  brought  up  in  it ;  my  father  held  the 
same  appointment  in  the  year  1803,  and  it  has 
continued  from  him  to  me  downwards  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

287.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many 
years  you  have  been  so  engaged  ? — I  should  say 
myseli  40  years ;  I  am  upwards  ef  60  years  of 
age. 

288.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Committee 
what  are  your  duties  as  surveyor  to  the  Imperial 
Fire  Office  ? — My  duties  are  to  inspect  the  risks 
that  are  offered  for  insurance ;  if  they  are  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  inspected, 
which  the  great  majority  of  them  are,  I  do  that 
by  myself  or  by  my  assistants,  and  make  a  written 
report  in  each  case. 

289.  Do  you  make  a  report  upon  the  risks 
before  they  are  accepted  by  any  insurance  com- 
pany ? — Yes,  I  do  that ;  and  the  rate  of  premium 
IS  fixed  upon  by  my  report.  When  a  fire  occurs 
I,  as  a  practical  builder,  repair  the  damage,  if 
the  damage  is  less  than  the  amount  insured. 
Those  cases  amount  to  a  large  number  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

290.  How  many  cases  would  you  have,  in  the 
perfonnance  of  your  duties,  in  the  course  of  a 
year? — I  have  looked  at  my  account  for  the  last 
year,  and  I  find  that  there  were  102,  and  the 
average  damage  was  small.  I  think  the  whole 
amount  was  a  little  upwards  of  7,000/.;  that  is 
about  70/.  for  each  fire. 

291.  And  in  what  kind  of  buildings  do  you 
find  the  fires  most  frequent? — They  occur  in 
every  kind  of  building,  but  they  are  very  much 
less  n'equent  in  ordinary  residences.  In  ordinary 
residences  a  fire  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

292.  In  warehouses  do  you  find  them  very 
frequent? — Serious  fires  do  take  place  in  ware- 
houses. 

293.  In  buildings,  where  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses  are  combined,  do  you  find  fires  as  fre- 
quent as  anywhere  else  ? — They  very  frequently 
take  place  in  small  shops. 

294.  More  frequently  than  in  other  build- 
ings ? — More  frequently  than  in  dwelling-houses, 
and  frequently  in  manufactories;  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium varies ;  the  worst  insurances  are  theatres 
and  saw-mills|;  some  offices  do  not  take  them  at 
all ;  they  are  as  high  as  two  guineas  premium. 

295.  After  a  fire  has  taken  place,  I  presume 
you  often  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  fire  ? — 
If  I  visit  it  myself  I  invariably  ask  what  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was,  or  I  instruct  my  assistant 
to  inquire. 

296.  But,  besides  asking,  do  you  make  any 
personal  investigation  ? — It  is  not  my  duty  to  do 


BO,  but  if  I  find  a  suspicious  case  I  communicate 
with  the  office  and  take  every  trouble  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

297.  Have  you  had,  in  your  experience,  any 
suspicious  cases  of  incendiaiy  fires  ? — Some  quite 
certain  cases. 

298.  In  such  cases  as  that,  how  do  you  act? — 
I  will  illustrate  that  by  one  case,  wiuiout  men- 
tioning the  names.  A  fire  was  reported,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  visit  it ;  it  was  reported  to  be 
an  incendiary  fire,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  so ; 
the  superintendent  of  the  town  department^ent 
with  me,  and  we  found  at  two  totally  different 
places  a  train  laid,  and  the  fire  had  occurred,  but 
it  had  been  got  under  pretty  soon,  and  there  was 
not  much  damage  done.  The  fire  offices  do  not 
prosecute  under  these  circumstacces,  they  do 
nothing  but  answer  to  the  claim  in  general ;  if 
there  was  a  clear  case  of  arson,  they  would 
proceed,  but  they  had  no  information;  it  was 
evidently  an  incendiary  fire,  but  who  was  the 
incendiary,  was  not  equally  clear.  The  fire 
office  did  nothing,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  go 
to  the  parochial  authorities;  we  went  to  the 
vestry  clerk,  and  he  would  not  interfere;  so 
that,  in  fact,  nobody  interfered,  and  we  felt  as  I 
feel  now,  the  great  want  of  some  sort  of  public 
prosecutor  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  interfere 
when  an  incendiary  fire  took  place. 

299.  In  that  case  did  the  person  whose  pro- 
perty was  insured  enforce  his  claim  ? — No ;  1  do 
not  think  he  made  any  claim ;  he  made  no  claim 
to  my  knowledge ;  it  is  some  time  ago,  and  the 
circumstances  are  not  so  accurately  upon  my 
mind  as  they  were  then  ;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  he  made  no  claim. 

300.  But  he  was  quite  aware  of  your  dis- 
covery of  the  trains  of  inflammable  materials  ? — 
We  told  him  that  we  had  seen  them,  and  he  was 
very  silent  on  the  subject.  His  own  daughter 
was  injured  by  the  fire;  she  ultimately  died. 
There  was  a  coroner's  inquest,  but  nothing  came 
of  that. 

301.  There  was  no  investigation  into  the  cause 
of  the  fire,  even  though  that  girl  died  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  there  was  nothing  ;  and 
the  coroner's  inquest  passed  off  quietly  witli  the 
verdict  of  "  accidental  death." 

302.  Then  the  conclusion  to  which  you  come 
is  the  necessity  of  having  some  tribunal  before 
which  the  causes  of  all  such  fires  should  be 
examined  into? — It  is  where  there  is  a  suspicion; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  too  cumbrous  a  business 
to  have  an  inquiry  upon  every  fire  which  takes 
place  where  the  cause  is  clear  and  evident. 

303.  Before  what  tribunal,  at  present  existing, 
would  you  bring  such  cases  ? — I  know  of  none  at 
present. 

304.  Do  you  think  the  coroner  would  be  the 
proper  individual  to  investigate  into  such  cases  ? 
— I  really  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  upon  that,  but  that  there  should  be  some 
investigation  I  am  prepared  to  say. 

305.  There  is  a  necessity  for  a  judicial  investi- 
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gation  into  all  firee  the  causes  of  which  are  sus- 
picious ;  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  you  have 
arrived  ? — Yes.   K  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  say 
that  the  offices,  although  they  are  commercial 
bodies,  and  it  is  not  strictly  their,  duty,  yet,  where 
they  get  clear  inibrmationof  arson,  they  prosecute. 
Liast  year,  the  Imperial  Fire  Office,  after  they 
bad  paid  a  loss  upon  a  fire,  got  information  from 
one  of  the  delinquents,  who  gave  evidence  against 
his  accomplices,  which   was   so   clear  that  they 
prosecuted  for  arson,  and  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion, and  the   parties  were   sentenced  to  penal 
aerritude. 

306.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor."]  That  was  not 
in  the  metropolis,  was  it? — It  was  in  the  metro* 
polis,  in  Somers  Town.  I  may  give  the  names 
now,  because  the  thing  has  been  made  public ;  it 
was  a  cheesemonger's  or  chandler's  shop,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  My  clerk  inspected  it ;  I  did 
not;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  goods  had 
been  taken  away  before  the  fire,  and  they  traced 
the  goods. 

307.  Chahman.'l  But  are  you  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  in- 
surance company  to  conduct  an  investigation 
after  a  fire  ? — It  would  be  very  impolitic  for  them 
to  do  so ;  the  less  law  the  companies  have  to  do 
with  the  better. 

308.  You  r^ard  them  as  strictly  commercial 
companies,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  any 
soch  power  granted  to  them,  as  that  of  having  a 
jodicial  investigation  ? — Certainly,  they  ought  not 
to  have  the  judicial  power  ;  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  indifferent  person. 

309.  As  a  builder,  I  presume  you  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  Building  Act  in  the 
metropolis  ? — I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it ;  it  is  very  fertile  of  disputes  in  cases  of  fire. 

310.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  proviuons  of 
that  Act  are  not  generally  carried  out? — I  think 
that  they  are  generally  carried  out,  and  fairly 
carried  out,  but  that  there  are  some  grievous 
exceptions. 

311.  Whose  fault  is  tt  when  these  exceptions 
occur  ? — The  district  surveyor's. 

312.  Do  you  think  the  district  surveyor  is 
sometimes  lax  in  performing  his  duty  ? — I  think 
that  they  generally  do  their    duty  fairly  and 

^xliciously;  they  must  sometimes  exercise  a 
little  harmless  license,  but  there  have  been  some 
gross  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  district  sur- 
▼eyors  discovered. 

313.  They  are  quite  exceptions,  I  presume  ? — 
They  are  quite  exceptions. 

314.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  gross  excep- 

tioos ;  have  any  of  those  exceptions  come  withm 

your  experience  ? — One  very  gross  one  has  come 

under  my  knowledge ;  I  surveyed  for  the  insur- 

aoee  ofiice  a  building  where  I  discovered  that  a 

flue  had  been  added,  which  passed  in  dangerous 

contiguity  to  the  timbers.     There  is  an  express 

XHTOvifiion  in  the  Building  Act  that  no  flue  shall 

be  lud  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  timber, 

I  think  12  inches.     In  this  case  the  flue  had  been 

Vcought  to  the  timber ;  it  had  been  added.     I 

•wrote  to  the  district  surveyor,  and  he  took  no 

notice.     I  ultimately  wrote  to  the  Metropolitan 

JBotird ;  they  pursued  an  inquiry,  and  I  attended 

upon  them,  and  they  said :  You  must  show  us  the 

actual  timber  before  we  can  deal  with  the  subject, 

and  then  we  will  deal  with  it ;  otherwise,  they 

poffitively  refused  to  deal  witii  it.     I,  with  a 

great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble,  got  the  assent 

of  the  ground  landlord,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of 
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difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  occupant  of  the  house  .  Mr  G  J. 

to  allow  us  to  examine  it ;  I  undertook  to  pay  all       Young.  ' 

expenses  of  cutting  open  the  wall  and  showing 

the  timber.     I  cut  it  open,  and  exhibited  the 

timber,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  surveyed  it, 

and  admitted  the  fact     I  attended  upon  them, 

and  they  said  that  they  would  take  counsel's 

opinion  upon  it;    they  took  coimsel's   opinion, 

and  their  written  answer  to  me  was,  that  they 

should  take  no  action  in  the   matter,  and   the 

building  now  remains  to  this  hour,  I  believe,  a 

lodging-house  full  of  people,  and  loss  of  life  may 

any  day  ensue. 

315.  Are  there  any  more  cases  that  yon  know 
of? — There  are  two  more  cases  in  the  same  street, 
I  believe,  but  I  could  not  get  any  remedy  in  the 
first  case,  and  therefore  1  did  not  cut  them 
open.  I  sent  an  account  of  that  to  the  Home 
Secretary ;  I  felt  that  there  was  a  moral  respon- 
sibility upon  me  if  loss  of  life  took  place. 

316.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  fires  in  small 
houses  always  take  place  in  consequence  of  being 
constructed  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Building  Act  ? — A  great  many  fires  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mal-constructed  flues,  and  the 
stoves  which  they  use ;  they  shut  in  the  heat,  which 
passes  up  a  flue  that  never  was  intended  to  re- 
ceive such  heat.  I  believe  that  cause  to  be  a 
very  fertile  source  of  fires.  Another  source  is 
the  adding  these  flues  to  old  buildings.  Churches 
are  often  burnt  down,  and  you  woiUd  think 
that  churches  were  the  very  last  buildings  to 
take  fire,  and  these  fires  have  arisen,  from  mv 
knowledge,  from  carrying  up  flues  against  brick 
buildings,  passing  close  to  the  timber.  The 
church  at  Spitalfields  was  burnt  down  from  a 
similar  cause. 

317.  When  you  say  close  to  the  timber,  do 
you  mean  in  contact  with  the  timber? — Near 
enough  to  the  timber  to  set  it  on  fire.  I  recollect 
three  churches  that  were  burnt  down  from  this 
very  cause. 

318.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion upon  this  point ;  that  timber  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  flues,  sudi  as  you  describe, 
though  not  in  contact  with  the  flues,  in  a  short 
time  becomes  liable  to  take  fire  almost  spon- 
taneously ? — It  becomes  very  highly  desiccated, 
and  rendered  much  more  liable  to  take  fire  than 
if  it  were  otherwise  placed. 

319.  And  how  long  do  yon  suppose  it  would 
take,  if  a  beam  were  placed  about  three  inches 
from  a  flue,  before  it  would  come  into  that  state  ? 
— I  could  not  exactly  tell  how  long  it  would 
take.  I  have  a  diagram  here  {handing  the  same 
to  the  Committee').  That  is  a  case  that  occurred ; 
and  frequently  in  old  walls  there  are  interstices 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  have  known  fires 
travel  two  feet  in  an  old  brick  wall. 

320.  Mr.  Kinnaird.l  To  catch  hold  of  an  old 
bit  of  timber  ? — To  catch  hold  of  an  old  bit  of 
timber. 

321.  Chairmcui-I  Have  you  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  fire-proof  buildings  ? — ^I  have.  After  the 
great  fire  m  Tooley-street,  I  was  employed  by 
uie  West  India  Dock  Company  to  revise  the 
whole  of  their  warehouses,  and  to  make  them 
more  secure  than  they  were ;  to  <^vide  them  into 
reasonable-sized  buildings,  and  make  proper  iron 
door  separations,  which  I  carried  out  both  in  the 
docks  and  in  the  up-town  warehouses. 

322.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  adds  very 
much  to  the  safety  of  a  warehouse  if  it  is  divided 
into  a  good  many  small  compartments,  instead 
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Mr.  G-  A.  -of  being  in  one  large  building? — Yes,  within  cer- 
Youttg.  tain  limits;  but  the  great  object  is  a  commercial 
^^  object,  to  prevent  too  great  a  destruction  of  pro- 
4  April  perty :  I  have  a  plan  here  now  of  the  Dock  Com- 
1867.  panics'  warehouses  in  Fenchurch-street  (prodwcin^ 
the  same).  There  are  several  compartments,  say, 
four  in  a  warehouse,  containing  each  perhaps 
400,000  I.  worth  of  silk  ;  if  these  four  compart- 
ments were  all  in  one,  and  a  fire  took  place,  the 
loss  would  be  enormous,  but  they  are  all  divided 
as  you  see  upon  that  plan,  connected  by  iron 
doors,  with  staircases.  I  provided  means  of 
safety  to  life :  if  you  would  like  mo  to  explain 
the  principle  upon  which  these  are  arranged,  I 
should  be  happy  to  do  so.  Here  are  a  number 
of  warehouses  all  communicating ;  there  should 
be  a  certain  thickness  of  wall ;  there  is  the  plan 
with  an  iron  door  in  each  part ;  I  have  thickened 
out  the  walls  where  an  aperture  was  necessary, 
and  put  a  wrought  iron  door  on  each  side ;  these 
communicate  with  stone  staircases,  and  the  stone 
staircases  I  consider  it  necessary  should  be  suffi- 
ciently accessible,  so  that  in  any  case  when  the 
warehouse  was  locked  up  at  night,  if  a  man  hap- 
pened to  be  locked  up  in  it,  he  should  have  the 
means  of  escape.  There  is  a  staircase  there 
{pointing  to  the  Plan),  and  if  any  one  of  those  ware- 
houses were  to  take  fire  (they  are  very  large 
warehouses)  these  inner  doors  which  I  have  put 
no  locks  upon,  open  from  both  sides  ;  there  is  a 
slit  in  the  door,  and  the  handle  goes  through,  and 
if  a  fire  occurred,  a  man  could  pass  through  there 
or  through  there  {describing  the  same  on  the  Plan), 
and  get  on  to  another  staircase,  and  if  he  was 
locked  in  there,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  would 
get  relief  before  anything  could  happen  to  him. 

323.  Do  you  approve  of  staircases  generally 
in  the  inside  of  buildings ;  do  you  not  find  that 
they  act  as  flues  if  a  fire  takes  place  ? — I  prefer 
them  as  they  are  at  present.  I  consider  that 
there  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  having  them 
outside. 

324.  How  thick  do  you  make  the  partition 
walls ;  about  two  feet  ? — Not  less  than  18  inches 
or  two  feet  three  ;  they  diminish  as  they  extend 
upwards. 

325.  Are  they  made  of  brick  ? — Yes ;  I  ex- 
clude wood  as  much  as  possible.  The  old- 
fashioned  buildings  included  a  good  deal  of  wood 
in  the  substance  of  the  walls. 

326.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  fire- 
proof buildings  for  dwelling-houses? — Yes;  I 
think  fire-proof  buildings  for  some  purposes  are 
very  good ;  but  I  doiiot  their  utiuty  in  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  goods. 

327.  I  am  speaking  of  dwelling-houses? — It  is 
rather  too  costly  for  them. 

328.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to 
that  possibly  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  it  is  not  practised 
much  in  ordinary  dwellings;  it  is  practised  in 
public  offices. 

329.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  could  be  car- 
ried out  in  dwelling-houses,  particularly  in  our 
large  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  where  a  great 
number  of  people  are.  accommodated? — Yes,  1 
think  it  might  be  done. 

330.  Ana  how  would  you  do  that ;  would  you 
do  it  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  on  the 
Continent,  by  concrete  floors? — We  frequently 
use  wrought-iron  beams  and  l^ht  brick  arches, 
and  cement'flooring.  On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
estate  at  the  present  time,  his  rule  is,  that  the 
roofs  are  all  to  be  made  in  that  way ;  they  are  all 
fire-proof  roofs.    I  have  built  several,  and  I  shall 


build  several  more  this  year;  wrought-iron  beams, 
light  brick  arches,  and  cement  flooring. 

331.  What  is  your  opinion  of  iron  roofs  gene- 
rally ? — The  ordinary  iron  pitched  roofs  for  ware- 
houses are  not  of  good  construction. 

332.  What  is  your  objection  to  them? — My 
objection  to  them  is,  that  by  the  expansion  of 
the  metal,  the  walls  generally  give  way,  and 
then  the  fire,  if  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  buildings,  extends  to  them.  That  was 
illustrated  to  a  most  remarkable  degree  in  tiie 
last  fire  that  took  place  in  the  jute  warehouse  at 
the  West  India  Dock.  It  was  a  large  warehouse 
with  an  iron  roof.  The  iron  roof  expanded, 
cracked  the  walls,  and  then  fell  against  the  walls 
and  just  did  not  push  the  walls  down.  If  it  had 
pushed  the  wall  down,  the  fire  would  have  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  quay  and  destroyed  all 
the  goods  that  were  there,  and,  perhaps,  might 
have  extended  to  the  shipping.  They  have  de- 
cided to  have  no  more  roofs  of  that  kind  for  that 
reason. 

333.  But  is  not  the  objection  to  the  use  of 
iron  generally  in  building,  the  expansion  of  the 
iron  in  heat  pressing  out  the  walls? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  fire-proof  construction  for  goods 
warehouses,  warehouses  only  for  the  deposit  of 
goods,  is  worth  anything,  because  the  goods  will 
be  burnt.  Clearly,  if  this  room  is  fire-proof, 
and  it  is  filled  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling  with  com- 
bustible goods,  it  is  of  very  little  use  for  it  to  be 
fire-proof;  the  combustible  goods  will  heat  the 
roof,  and  down  will  go  the  arches :  that  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  I  can  give  a  particular  instance. 
The  late  Mr.  Cubitt  had  two  buildings  adjoin- 
ing each  other ;  one  was  fire-proof,  and  the  other 
was  an  ordinary  building.  He  filled  them  with 
joiners'  work;  a  fire  took  place,  the  fire-proof 
one  came  down,  and  the  other  remained  as  it 
was,  with  the  roof  off. 

334.  As  surveyor  to  an  insurance  office,  I  be- 
lieve you  have  given  great  attention  to  the 
stowage  of  goods  ? — I  believe  I  originated  very 
much  the  importance  of  classifying  goods ;  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  be 
done.  I  reported  very  fully  upon  that  subject 
to  the  Dock  Company  and  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  they  have  adopted  my  recommenda- 
tions. They  used  to  store  oil  and  cotton,  for 
example,  in  the  same  warehouse ;  that  is  a  most 
mischievous  thing;  a  little  oil  over  the  cotton, 
and  then  there  is  a  fire  immediately.  In  the 
London  Docks  the  goods  were  miscellaneously 
stored  ;  each  warehouse  had  some  saltpetre  in  it ; 
a  fire  took  place,  and  each  warehouse  exploded 
in  turn,  so  that  the  fire  went  on  to  the  others ; 
but  store  this  saltpetre  in  one  warehouse  and  the 
cotton  in  another,  and  the  oil  in  another,  and 
they  will  each  be  at  their  own  risk ;  that  system 
is  adopted  in  the  West  India  Dock. 

335.  Mr.  Lusk.'\  That  was  ten  years  ago,  was 
it  not? — No ;  in  1 862.  I  suppose  it  was  in  the 
year  after  the  great  fire. 

336.  Chairman.']  If  you  had  cotton  stored  in 
one  compartment,  and  that  was  divided  from  the 
next  by  one  of  those  partitions  and  doors,  and 
tbe  next  was  filled  with  oil,  would  you  consider 
that  perfectiy  safe  ? — Oil  is  harmless  if  there  is 
nothing  else  stowed  with  it. 

337.  ^  But  Bupposmg  that  a  fire  took  place, 
either  in  the  cotton  compartment  or  in  the  oil 
compartment,  would  there  not  be  a  likelihood  of 
its  Igniting  the  contents  of  the  next  compart- 
ment?— I  should  expect  that  my  party  walls 
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were  strong  enough  to  resist  it.     Each  compart- 
ment there  is  supposed  to  be  a  risk  in  itself. 

338.  There  is  no  risk  of  the  two  coming  in 
contact  during  the  fire,  is  there? — We  expect 
not ;  we  raise  the  parapets  a  considerable  height; 
that  is  another  consideration. 

339.  You  are  aware  that  if  sulphur  and  salfr- 
petre,  which  you  mentioned  just  now,  were 
brought  into  contact,  at  a  high  temperature,  they 
would  be  sure  to  explode  violently.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  these  two  articles  were  stowed  in  ad- 
joining compartments,  and  a  fire  took  place,  do 
you  think  that  there  is  not,  even  according  to 
your  own  plan,  a  risk  of  their  being  brought  into 
contact  by  the  wall  being  knocked  down? — Yes, 
there  might  be ;  I  am  not  quite  aware  of  the 
force  of  the  explosion  of  saltpetre  by  itself.  If 
the  force  was  very  great,  so  as  to  push  the  wall 
over,  then,  of  coarse,  anything  that  would  push 
the  wall  down  would  have  that  efifect. 

340.  You  would  consider  that,  in  classifying 
the  different  materials  to  be  stored  in  ware- 
houses, it  would  be  advisable  to  view  the  Ques- 
tion chemically  as  well  as  mechanically  ? — To  a 
certain  extent. 

341.  And  that  those  substances  which,  when 
combined,  are  apt  to  produce  a  great  conflagra- 
tion and  explosion,  should  be  kept  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  not  merely  by  a  party-wall,  but  in 
compartments,  as  far  as  possible  apart? — If  they 
are  goods  of  that  nature  that  an  explosion  might 
take  place,  that  would  be  so.  I  cannot  under- 
stand one  of  these  party-walls  being  demolished 
by  fire ;  by  explosion  I  can,  but  by  the  ordinary 
burning  out  ot  the  contents,  I  cannot. 

342.  But  the  material  Itself  may  not  explode 
simply  by  burning,  but  when  you  inject  water 
into  the  building,  the  cold  water  coming  into 
contact  with  the  hot  material  may  cause  explo- 
sion ? — That  may  be  a  chemical  fact  which  1  do 
not  speak  to. 

343.  Therefore,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  classifying  goods,  that  we 
should  have  the  assistance  of  a  chemist  ? — Yes, 
even  in  stowing  goods  in  those  warehouses  I  had 
some  respect  to  uiat ;  I  raised  the  sills  of  all  the 
doors  inclining  upwards,  because  in  case  of  any 
liquid  being  on  fire,  such  as  spirits,  it  would  run 
under  the  door,  from  one  warehouse  to  another. 
I  think  it  did  so  at  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock. 
I  think  some  spirits  became  on  fire,  and  ran 
under  the  door  from  one  warehouse  to  another. 

344.  Are  you  aware  of  any  great  increase  of 
fires  of  late ;  I  suppose  you  limit  your  remarks, 
first,  to  the  metropolis  ? — To  the  metropolis.  I 
go  to  the  country  occasicnally. 

345.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  a  great 
numerical  increase  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  of 
late? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am,  because  in  looking 
at  that  question,  you  must  look  at  the  increase  of 
the  extent  of  the  metropolis.  I  think,  although 
the  business  of  tlie  Imperial  Fire  Office  is  very 
much  greater  than  it  was  when  I  first  knew  it  (1 
cannot  say  in  what  proportion),  the  expenditure 
in  le-instating  fires  is  not  much  greater;  that  is 
a  fact  that  must  mean  something. 

346.  Then,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  causes 
of  fires  are  better  known  now  than  they  used  to 
be,  judging  from  your  experience?— No ;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am ;  the  causes  of  many  fires  ore 
known,  particularly  small  fires.  A  report  comes 
into  the  office  every  morning ;  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  facts,  showing  what  time  the  fire  broke 
oat,  what  engines  and  what  men  attended,  and 
trhat  was  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

0.84. 


347.  Who  sends  in  that  report? — The  Fire     Mr.  G.  A 
Brigade.  Young. 

348.  Do  they  still  do  that?— I  believe  they        

do,  but  I  am  not  sure  since  the  Metropolitan  4  April 
Board  has  come  into  action;  there  is  what  is  1867. 
called  a  salvage  coips,  and  I  am  not  quite  aware 

of  their  division  of  duty. 

349.  You  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  salvage  corps,  and  the  duties  of  it  ? 
— No ;  I  know  this  fact,  that  they  take  charge 
of  the  ruiu  after  a  fire ;  and  it  frequently  occurs, 
before  I  take  possession  to  reinstate,  that  the 
goods  must  be  settled  for,  and  the  officer  of  the 
salvage  corps  hands  the  building  over  to  my  cus- 
tody ;  that  is  about  all  I  know. 

350.  Do  you  think  that  the  institution  of  a 
judicial  investigation  after  fires  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  fires  ? — I  do. 

351.  For  what  reason  ? — It  would  have  a  moral 
effect  against  the  crime  of  arson ;  I  think  so. 

332.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  I  did  not  quite  hear  al^ 

fou  said  about  woodbecoming  desiccated,  perhaps 
should  call  it  charred? — ELighly  dried. 

353.  That,  of  course,  makes  it  more  inflam- 
mable ? — It  makes  it  much  more  inflammable. 

354.  With  respect  to  hot-water  pipes,  did  you 
ever  know  hot-water  pipes  have  that  effect  upon 
wood  ? — ^Decidedly. 

355.  Can  a  hot-water  pipe  char  a  bit  of  wood  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  can.  1  have  tried  the  expe- 
riment, and  could  never  make  it  do  so ;  it  does 
not  discolour  the  wood  except  it  is  quite  close  to 
the  furnace ;  it  will,  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
furnace,  but  not  after  it  has  left  the  furnace  any 
considerable  distance. 

356.  Then,  I  presume  that  if  it  did  so  the  hot- 
water  pipe  would  become  red  hot ;  would  it  not? 
— I  have  never  seen  it  red  hot.  I  have  heard  of 
it,  and  upon  eveir  occa^on  that  I  have  surveyed 
a  building  heated  with  the,  hot-water  apparatus, 
I  have  investigated  it  pretty  closely,  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it;  and  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject ;  and 
it  was  reported  that  a  fire  had  occurred  at  a  place 
at  Bristol  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes  of  Mr. 
Perkin's  construction;  but  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  not  of  his  construction,  but  only  an 
imitation.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  hot  water 
is  perfectly  safe. 

357.  With  respect  to  stone  staircases,  of  course 
you  have  seen  a  great  many  stone  staircases  that 
nave  been  acted  upon  by  fire ;  what  effect  does 
the  fire  usually  have  upon  them;  does  it  not  very 
often  crack  the  stones  ? — It  must  be  a  very  fierce 
fire  to  do  that.  I  think  I  may  state  broadly, 
that  I  think  a  stone  staircase  gives  a  degree  of 
safety  to  a  dwelling-house,  much  more  than  wood. 

358.  But  in  your  experience  you  have  seen 
such  a  thing  as  a  stone  staircase  cracked  by  the 
action  of  fire,  have  you  not? — I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  with  having  seen  that. 

359.  Have  you  seen  many  staircases  that  have 
been  acted  upon  by  fire  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my 
recollection  any  case  where  I  saw  a  stone  stair- 
case acted  upon  by  fire. 

360.  A  stone  staircase  of  a  house  that  had 
been  what  you  call  really  burnt  out ;  you  do  not 
recollect  seeing  such  a  case  ? — No;  generally  the 
stone  staircase  would  be  down  amongst  the  ruins; 
the  best  part  of  the  stone  staircases  in  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  town  rest  upon  what  is  little  better 
than  wood  ;  in  Russell-scjuare,  I  believe,  a  great 
number  of  the  stone  staircases  rest  upon  brick- 
nogged  partitions. 

B  4  ^  361.  Then 
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Mr,  G.  A.  361.  Then  if  you  saw  a  stone  staircase  down  in 
YouJig.  a  house  that  was  burnt  out,  you  would  attribute 
~~  the  breakage  more  to  tlie  faulty  nature  of  what 
4  April  -^  rested  upon,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  stone  ? 
— That  depends  upon  what  it  waa  made  of;  there 
is  no  question  that  lime  stones  will  be  affected  by 
fire,  but  I  think  that  they  last  longer  than  wood, 
particularly  if  they  are  built  upon  good  substan- 
tial walls ;  it  is  so  difficult  for  me  flames  to  reach 
a  stone  staircase,  if  it  is  built  in  good  brickwork ; 
the  fire  can  only  come  through  one  of  the  upper 
doors  of  the  apartments,  and  of  that  there  is  very 
Kttle  danger. 

362.  But  you  must  remember  that  a  stone 
staircase,  particularly  in  a  dwelling-house,  is  a 
kind  of  funnel ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  fire  the 
air  will  rush  to  the  funnel,  and  you  will  have  the 
whole  of  the  flames  ascending  the  staircase  ? — 
Not  of  the  flame ;  the  flame  must  have  something 
to  feed  upon ;  you  will  have  the  smoke  and  the 
heat.  I  oelie  e  that  of  the  deaths  that  occur  in 
dwelling-houses  firom  fire,  I  might  almost  say 
nearly  stll  occur  from  suffocation;  the  staircase 
of  a  dweliing-house  is  very  soon  filled  with  smoke, 
but  not  with  flame  if  it  Is  of  incombustible 
material. 

363.  There  is  a  ca<»e  in  my  own  house,  for 
example,  in  which  the  lower  staircase  is  stone 
and  the  upper  staircase  is  wood ;  then,  I  suppose 
you  Avould  allow  that  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
of  the  flame  being  in  that  staircase? — In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  staircase;  the  flame  in- 
variably goes  upwards;  it  never  descends;  we 
find  that  m  warehouses.  The  sugar  warehouses 
used  to  be  very  frequently  burned  down,  and  if 
the  fire  occurred  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  building, 
there  was  very  little  chance  of  its  being  stopped, 
but  if  it  occurred  in  the  upper  part,  it  might  be 
put  out. 

364.  You  were  talking  about  classifying  goods 
in  warehouses,  and  I  think  the  Honourable 
Chairman  put  the  case  of  having  oil  in  one  com- 
partment of  a  warehouse,  and,  say,  cotton  in  the 
next.  Now,  what  breadth  of  wall  would  yon 
consider  sufficient  to  make  that  safe  ;  that  is,  that 
if  one  compartment,  say  the  cotton  compartment, 
was  on  fire,  it  should  not  communicate,  by  heat, 
for  instance,  or  should  not  damage  the  wall  suffi- 
ciently to  break  it  down  by  sheer  heat.  I  am  not 
now  talking  of  an  explosion? — The  minimum 
should  be,  perhaps,  18  inches,  or,  perhaps,  1  foot 
10  inches  in  the  upper  storey,  and  increasing  in 
thickness  as  the  wall  descends. 

365.  That  would  not  be  solely  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  fire  ? — For  the  sake  of  the 
strength  of  the  wall ;  the  fire  would  never  pass 
through  an  18-inch  wall  if  it  was  entirely  con- 
structed of  brickwork  sufficiently  to  do  damage. 

366.  Then  I  may  say  18  inches  ? — Eighteen 
inches  is  the  minimum.  Those  warehouses  whose 
walls  are  thicker  than  that  are  made  stronger  to 
carry  the  heavier  goods  and  the  stronger  floors. 

367.  Mr.  Kintiaird.'l  I  think  you  stated  that, 
of  all  wanning  methods,  you  think  Perkin's  hot 
water  is  the  safest? — I  consider  Perkin's  safe, 
but  I  think  a  safer  apparatus  is  where  there  is 
less  pressure ;  Perkin's  water  is  under  extreme 
pressure. 

368.  How  does  that  inducie  danger? — ^By 
reason  of  the  bursting  of  the  pipes,  and  the 
great  heat ;  it  is  a  smalfsurface  heated  to  a  great 
temperature,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  desiccation 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  when  the  wood  ia 
desiccated  it  is  much  more  liable  to  fire. 


369.  And  you  have  known  dwellings  heated 
with  Perkin's  hot  water  apparatus,  ^ere  fires 
have  taken  place  ? — Not  with  that  apparatus. 

370,^  You  cannot  conceive  it  possible  ? — Not 
from  pipes. 

371.  Which  is  the  safest,  do  you  think?-! 
thmk  it  is  safe  if  the  boiler  is  outside  the  build- 
ing ;  there  is  the  danger  of  explosion,  but  if  the 
chimney  and  the  flue  are  properly  constructed, 
I  think  that  for  public  buildings  it  is  one  of  the 
safest  modes. 

372.  Do  yon  hear  of  many  fires  being  caused 
by  the  hot-air  apparatus  ? — Yes. 

373.  Why  is  that  ?  — Because  the  air  that 
passes  into  the  room  passes  over  an  apparatus 
heated  to  red  heat  The  old  mode  of  heating  by 
hot  air  was  very  clumsy  and  very  dangerous.  In 
the  sugar  houses  the  plan  used  to  be  to  heat  the 
bmling  pan  on  the  lower  floor ;  the  chimney  ran 
up  through  the  house ;  and  when  they  left  off 
boiling  they  opened  the  door  in  this  chimney,' 
simply  to  let  the  heat  out. 

374.  As  the  surveyor  for  the  office,  is  it  your 
duty  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  causes 
of  a  fire  ?  —  No  ;  they  are  not  obliged  to 
report. 

375.  But  does  not  the  office  for  which  you  are 
agent  wish  to  know  what  causes  the  fires? — It  is 
generally  inquired  into. 

376.  That  is  reported  to  you,  I  suppose? — 
Yes ;  I  ask,  when  I  go  to  a  fire ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally reported  in  writing  on  iif hat  are  called  the 
fire  bills. 

377.  By  whom? — By  the  brigade. 

378.  Who  is  the  officer  in  the  Brigade  who 
writes  that  report? — It  comes  from  Captain 
Shaw ;  it  is  written  under  his  directions. 

379.  But  what  Is  the  class  of  men  whose  duty 
It  Is  to  report  to  Captain  Shaw  ? — I  do  not  know 
that ;  it  Is  not  my  department. 

380.  But  having  had  a  great  experience,  joa 
must  know  whose  duty  it  is  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  one  of  his  deputies;  they  have  officers  of 
different  ranks  in  the  brigade  who  take  charge 
of  the  fire,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  head  oflice, 
and  at  the  head  office  the  fire  bUls  are  made  oat^ 
one  for  each  Insurance  office. 

381.  Are  they  surveyors,  or  men  who  from 
their  ti-alning  and  education  are  most  competent 
to  arrive  at  and  report  upon  the  cause  of  a  fire  ? 
— No ;  the  ordinary  firemen  who  witness  the  fire. 

382.  You  must  be  aware  that  an  ordinary 
fireman.  In  discharging  his  duties,  would  be  quite 
unable  to  give  any  scientific  cause  of  the  fire  ? 
— ^Yes. 

383.  Is  not  that  a  great  defect;  should  there 
not  be  under  Captain  Shaw  some  man  of  that 
training  and  education  that  should  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  fire  ? — If  the  cause  is 
doubtful  and  obscure.  It  It  inquired  into ;  but  the 
causes  of  many  of  them  are  manifest.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  or  obscurity  about  it,  the  fire  office 
takes  measures  to  Inquire  Into  it ;  directs  me  to 
inquire,  or  I  do  it  naturally  If  there  is  any  ob- 
scurity about  it ;  .1  require  no  directions ;  or  the 
gentleman  who  settles  the  furniture  losses  in- 
quires ;  we  all  inquire,  though  it  is  no  part  of 
our  duty. 

384.  But  having  satisfied  your  mind  that  there 
were  some  satisfactory  causes,  you  go  no  fur- 
ther?— I  report  the  facts. 

385.  But  is  not  the  business  of  the  office  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  prosecution  ? — No. 

386.  Why  should  they  not  do  so?— If  they 
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fidl  in  a  prosecution  it  does  them  very  serious 
damage. 

387.  You  camiot  expect  that  we,  who  are 
arriving   at  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 

fublic,  must  know  that  the  office  cannot  do  it  ? — 
t  is  not  their  policy  to  do  so. 
S88.  Therefore,  do  you  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  some  body's  duty  to  act  as 
proeecutor  in  fires  of  this  nature ;  whether  it  be 
in  each  parish  or  district,  there  should  be  an 
officer  appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
inve8t%ate  the  cause  and  follow  it  up,  and,  Lf  they 
can,  panish  the  ofienders  ? — Yes ;  I  am  very 
strongly  of  that  opinion,  and  I  have  expressed 
it  for  many  years ;  it  is  a  veiy  unpopular  thing 
for  an  office  to  prosecute,  and  they  very  seldom 
succeed ;  that  is  another  thing. 

389.  The  sympathy  of  we  jury  is  always 
against  the  office  ? — The  sympatiiy  of  the  jury, 
and  of  tixe  court,  is  always  agamst  the  office. 

390.  And,  therefore,  the  probability  of  their 
not  getting  a  conviction  is  very  great? — Yes, 
there  is  a  very  small  chance  of  getting  a  convic- 
tion. A  policy  is  taken  out  under  certain  condi- 
tions; I  can  instance  one  case:  I  surveyed 
premises  as  a  paper  manufactory,  and  the  place 
was  insured  as  a  paper  manufactory ;  the  condi- 
tions of  the  policy  are,  that  if  you  change  the 
manufactory,  notice  must  be  given ;  the  parties 
not  only  changed  the  manufactory,  but  changed 
it  to  an  uninsurable  risk,  to  a  wadding  manutac- 
tory ;  two  actions  were  tried  by  the  office,  and 
bou  fuled. 

391.  The  juries  sympathising  in  both  cases 
with  theparties  ? — ^Yes,  the  court  and  the  juries. 

392.  From  your  experience  of  40  years,  have 
you  not  constantly  found  that  the  courts  siun  up 
against  the  office  ? — I  have  not  heard  many  cases 
tried. 

393.  But  is  not  that  your  impression  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  impression;  and  generally  the  fire 
offices  do  pay  wherever  they  nave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fire  is  an  ordinary  one. 

394.  And,  therefore,  in  that  way  it  is  quite  un- 
reasonable to  expect  any  redress  from  the  offices? 
— Perfectly  unreasonable. 

395.  Could  you  make  any  su^estion  as  to 
wliat  is  the  best  course  for  the  Committee  to  re- 
commend to  meet  this  acknowledged  evil  ? — A 
public  prosecutor  is  the  only  thing  that  suggests 
itself  to  me. 

396.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  the  early  part 
of  your  evidence  that  there  is  no  tribunal  that 
tries  these  cases ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
That  there  is  no  special  tribunaL 

397.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be,  for  matters  of  this  sort,  a  special  tribunal  ? 
—I  think  wherever  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  any  person  that  a  fire  is  a  wilful  fire, 
there  ought  to  be  a  special  tribunal  for  inquiring 
into  it. 

398.  Are  the  deaths  consequent  upon  fires  in 
voor  experience  decreasing,  or  rather  upon  the 
uiicrease  ? — I  really  have  not  turned  my  attention 
to  that  question. 

399.  Mr.  Lusk.']  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
state  that  there  are  a  good  many  suspicious  cases 
of  fire? — There  ore  a  good  manv. 

400.  The  list,  as  it  is  brought  into  the  office 
every  few  days,  shows  the  number  of  fires,  and 
the  causes  assigned  ? — If  the  cause  is  known ;  if 
the  party  who  makes  the  return  can  assign  a 
c«DBe,  he  does.  1  have  frequently  seen  a  report 
ofthismrt:  "Fire."    « Date  of  fire."    "Name 
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of  person  who  attended,"  and  "  Clothes-horse." 
A  clothes-horse  before  a  kitchen  fire  is  not  at  dl 
an  unusual  thing  to  cause  a  fire. 

401.  But  do  you  not  still  find  that  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  unknown 
or  suspicious? — A  great  number ;  and  I  believe 
sometimes  a  suspicion  arises  when  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  it. 

402.  Then,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  number 
of  suspicions  cases  are  not  so  many,  after  all  ? — 
There  are  a  good  many,  and  they  have  taken  a 
new  phase  lately,  certamly. 

403.  There  are  a  good  many  now,  and  yon 
say  there  is  no  one  to  prosecute  ? — There  is  no 
one  to  prosecute. 

404.  And  I  think  yon  mentioned  that  you 
thought  it  desirable  that  some  one  should  prose- 
cute?— I  think  there  should  be  a  public  pro- 
secutor. 

405.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
an  investigation  also? — Not  of  every  fire,  but 
only  of  the  suspicious  ones. 

406.  Why  do  not  the  insurance  companies 
make  this  mvestigation  ? — It  is  not  their  pro- 
vince, and  it  is  not  their  policy. 

407.  Why  is  it  not  their  policy  ? — Whenever 
a  fire  occurs,  and  the  property  suffers  severe 
damage,  they  were  almost  sure  to  pay.  I  do 
not  see  that  they  have  any  way  of  promoting 
inquiry  but  by  resisting  payment. 

408.  If  you  and  I  have  a  matter  in  dispute, 
who  is  to  prosecute  ? — You  or  I,  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent case  with  them ;  they  can  resist  payment. 

409.  And  when  they  are  aggrieved,  wny  should 
not  the  insurance  companies  prosecute  the  same 
as  anybody  else  has  to  do  ? — I  can  only  say,  as  a 
fact,  that  they  do  not,  and  I  think  it  is  good 
policy. 

410.  It  is  good  policv  because  they  would 
fail? — They  would  be  looked  upon  as  taking 
this  proceeding  for  the  sake  of  money  and  not 
for  the  sake  oi  the  public  morals. 

411.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  would  not 
prosecute,  because  people  would  think  that  they 
were  trying  to  get  money  by  it? — Quite  so;  it 
is'simply  a  money  question  with  the  offices,  and 
they  are  not  the  correctors  of  the  public 
morals. 

412.  If  a  man  has  a  knowledge  of  something 
wrong,  and  compounds  a  felony,  that  is  not  a 
right  thing  to  do,  is  it  ? — I  cannot  put  that  into 
that  category,  I  confess. 

413.  You  think  it  would  damage  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  and  that  they  would  not 
get  more  business  ? — They  would  not  succeed. 

414.  Do  yon  mean  in  a  court  of  law? — They, 
have  no  way  of  proceeding  that  I  am  aware  oi> 
but  in  a  court  of  law. 

415.  Are  you  aware  that  they  ofbea  succeed  in 
a  court  of  law  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  an  instance ; 
I  have  known  them  fail  constantly. 

416.  I  heard  a  case  the  other  day,  in  which 
your  own  office  was  concerned,  where  a  man  got 
10  years'  penal  servitude  ? — That  was  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  where  they  can  get  good  evidence 
of  arson  to  prosecute  upon,  they  will  do  it. 

417.  I  saw  a  case  in  Surrey  the  other  day,  in 
which  a  man  claimed  2,000  /.  ?— The  Imperial 
Company  prosecuted,  as  I  observed,  last  year ; 
they  at  first  paid  the  loss,  and  then  discovered 
that  they  had  got  good  evidence  of  arson  against 
the  delinquents. 

418.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
good  policy  for  a  company  to  dispute  a  claim  ? — 
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Uniefls  Aey  are  perfectly  Bttre  that  they  have 
good  groiBidB  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 

419.  You  mentioned  the  district  surveyors; 
you  say  that  some  of  them  are  very  careless,  do 
you  Bot? — I  do  not  think  I  said  rtiat ;  I  men- 
tioned one  special  case,  but  that  is  a  great  ex- 
ception ;  the  conduct  of  that  district  surveyor  is 
a  great  exception  to  their  conduct  as  a  class. 

420.  You  have  mentioned  a  ease ;  do  you  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  district  surveyors  are  very 
careless  ? — Certainly  not ;  quite  the  reverse. 

421.  You  think  that  they  look  properly  after 
ttieir  business?^!  do;  they  are  like  all  other 
men ;  some  are  more  or  less  careful,  ae  the  case 
may  be,  but  as  a  body  they  are  respectable  and 
penona  their  duties  with  attention. 

422-  Are  they  paid  by  fees,  aocordii^  to  ih« 
■work  they  do? — The  fees  are  settled,  according 
to  the  Act. 

423.  If  tiiey  do  no  work,  they  have  no  fe«s  ? 
— If  dieir  services  are  not  required,  they  get  no 
fee. 

424.  And  could  you  alter  a  wall  or  a  chimney, 
or  anything  else  about  a  house,  without  ooneult- 
ing  the  district  surveyor? — I  am  liable  to  a 
penalty  if  I  do  so. 

■  425.  Yon  mentioned  tiie  Fenehurch-street 
Warehouses  j  has  there  ever  been  a  fire  at  all 
fliere?— No. 

426.  They  are  very  old  premises,  are  they  not? 
— Y«s ;  they  were  built  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  were  purchased  by  tiie  Dock  Com- 
pany. 

427.  And  they  have  good  doors,  you  state; 
iore  they  all  double? — They  are  all  double  except 
tfie  outer  door  on  the  staircase ;  they  were  not 
ori^ally  so,  but  I  doubled  them  when  I  revised 
the  buildings. 

428.  Mr.  Miiler.']  Are  the  fees  ptud  to  the 
distriet  wirveyors  all  the  same?  —  No;  they 
Tary  considerably,  according  to  the  different 
duties. 

429.  Mr.  Ltt»k.'\  There  was  a  fire  in  the  St. 
Eal^tarine's  Dock,  and  that  fire  extended  to  one 
0r  two  warehouses ;  oouW  yen  suggest  any  remedy 
for  that  in  future  ? — I  do  not  know  th«  cause  of 
its  extending ;  I  think  I  heard  (I  do  not  speak  at 
all  positively)  that  spirits  were  stored  m  one 
vsrdioaBe,  and  the  %nited  spirite  flowed  under 
ihedeor. 

430.  No,  it  commenced  in  the  top  ;  one  of  the 
causes  was  that  a  man  left  the  door  open  between 
the  two  places ;  could  you  suggest  any  remedy 
for  that,  imd  do  you  think  it  right  <hat  they 
shoidd  have  eoramunieation  between  the  ware-. 

-houses  at  all? — ^It  would  be  safer  to  have  no 
comnmnicatmn  except  to  the  outer  air,  but  under 
the  arrangements  of  the  companies  they  say  that 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  have  thtai. 

431.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  as  a  matter  of 
protection,  it  wwild  be  better  to  have  no  com- 
innnication  at  all  ? — Certainly ;  the  apertures 
ffiljbd  up  with  solid  brickwork  must  be  safer 
than  any  number  of  iron  doors. 

432.  You  are  a  surveyor  gwng  about  and 
looking  -at  buildings  in  London ;  are  there  any 
0qggertions  you  caald  make  hy  whieh  we  could 
improve  the  pi-eseBt  BmWiiw  Act? — The  present 
Act,  in  ita  main  provisions,  I  think,  is  very  good; 
file  great  dMSoulty  is,  I  think,  when  disputes 
take  place,  in  getting  those  disputes  tnoperly 
dealt  with.  We  go  now  before  the  ptaioe  m*- 
gitftrate  in  Middlesex ;  in  the  City  «  London 
we  -go  belbte  the  ■aXdettaea;    I  hav«  had  two 


cases  precisely  similar  in  the  two  districts ;  I  got 
one_  decision  in  Middlesex,  and  I  got  a  reverse 
de<nsion  in  the  City. 

433.  Butyou  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
as  a  surveyor,  of  course ;  and  from  that  experience 
do  you  see  any  defects  in  the  present  Act  which 
you  think  we  could  remedy  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  any  special  defects.  The  principles  are 
generally  good,  but  the  langui^e  is  somewhat 
obscure. 

434.  Do  you  find  many  houses  that  are  de- 
fectively built? — A  great  many.  I  find  it  very 
much  the  case,  that  they  are  defective  graaerally. 

435.  Does  that  remark  refer  generally  to  old 
or  new  houses  ? — New  houses.  Houses  are  built 
now,  in  some  situations,  of  a  more  fiimsy  char 
racter  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  be. 

436.  But  you  might  be  able  to  tell  us  some- 
thing that  would  enable  us  to  alter  the  wesent 
Act.  Can  yon  tell  us  anything  we  oo^  do  to 
render  the  houses  more  adapted  to  protect  the 
inmates  from  fire  ? — I  could  not  state  precisely 
anything  at  the  moment.  One  great  requirement 
is  good  and  substantial  brickwork,  whi(^  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get;  there  is  a  certain  thick- 
ness that  we  must  get  between  the  brickwork  and 
the  flue ;  but  if  the  brickwork  is  perfectly  worth- 
less, that  provision  is  inefiEective. 

437.  Then  the  surveyor  does  not  carry  out  hii 
duty  ? — He  cannot  look  alter  all  the  brickwork 
that  is  being  put  up. 

438.  Lord  Bdchard  Grasvenor.'\  The  real  cause 
that  fire  offices  wUl  not  take  up  prosecutions  i» 
tiiat  there  is  so  much  competition  that  they  do 
not  like  to  get  the  name  of  disputing  policies ;  is 
not  that  so  ? — I  do  not  give  that  as  my  version  of 
the  matter. 

439.  Bat  you  have  heard  that  said? — Yes; 
but  I  do  not  give  that  as  my  version  of  the 
matter. 

440.  You  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
ealled  npoa  as  guardians  of  the  public  morals  ? — 
Exactiy;  they  are  commercial  institutions  es- 
tjrely. 

441.  'Hiere  was  one  case  you  mentioned  where 
a  person  was  burnt  some  years  ago ;  when  they 
applied  to  you  aeaia  did  you  take  that  risk  ? — 
They  never  appfied ;  w«  certainly  would  never 
have  taken  it. 

442.  And  they  made  bo  claim? —They  cer- 
tainly made  no  claim,  and  never  asked  t©  be  re- 
insured. I  can  etate,  most  explicitiy,  that  they 
would  have  been  refused  if  they  had. 

443.  In  case  of  arson  or  incendiary  fires,  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  found  out  usually  is 
by  the  first  experieaced  uMn  who  sees  it,  is  it 
not  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  so. 

444.  But  in  some  houses  there  might  be  no 
traees  of  the  origin  of  the  fire? — Hrequentiy 
tfaei«  might  be  no  pontive  evidence  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  fire ;  very  seldom  is  there  any.  I  can- 
illustrate  the  mode  <rf  diseoveiing  ai-soa  in  this 
way;  I  *m  speaking  from  a  positive  liostaace 
MTW.  The  insurance  ofiice  inquires  into  the 
character  of  the  insurer ;  that  is  after  ike  stable 
door  is  shut,  and  they  find  that  be  has  had  three 
or  four  fiaes  before  within  a  limited  period,  cutd 
they  then  push  their  inqoiriea  further,  and  ulti- 
msiely  find  a  person  who  knows,  or  can  swear, 
tluut  the  goods  wave  absolutely  removed  before 
the  fire  took  place. 

445.  But  with  r^ard  to  the  aetu^  caose  of  a 
fire,  where  there  is  «u8pi(»oa  of  arson,  owing  i» 
such  things  4M4>il  being  spilt  about  the  floor,  or 
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feMnpWine  ot  shavings  left  about,  unless  that  is 
detected  by  the  first  experienced  man  who  looke 
at  the  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  it 
afterwards,  is  it  not  ? — Ystj  difficult ;  because, 
in  99  cases  out  of  100, 1  beheve  the  fire  is  acci- 
dental. 

446.  And  yon  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
an  experienced  man  being  sent  about  with  the 
brigade  might  not  be  of  any  very  great  impor- 
tance ?^-I  do  not  know  of  what  unportance  that 
might  be. 

447.  But  surely  some  of  those  firemen  who 
iiave  been  a  good  many  years  in  the  force  are  so 
experienced  that  they  know  the  look  of  a  fire  as 
well  as  any  more  scientific  man  ? — They  cannot 
tell  from  the  ruin;  the  ruin  does  not  tell 
generally. 

448.  But  from  the  interior  of  the  premises 
they  could  tell  whether  the  goods  had  been  re- 
moved?— That  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  fire  has  gone.  If  the  whole  is  burnt  down, 
«o  that  there  is  merely  a  mass  of  ruins  on  the 
ground,  they  cannot  telL 

449.  But  it  is  very  seldom  now  that  a  house 
is  so  far  on  fire  before  a  man  arrives  there,  that 
he  could  not  see  whether  the  goods  had  been  re- 
moved ? — ^Yes,  it  might  so  happen  that  when  the 
first  man  got  there,  u  he  had  his  wits  about  him. 
Be  might  see  that  the  shop,  which  ought  to  be 
full,  was  empty,  and  he  would  judge  from  that. 

450.  And  from  that  he  would  be  best  qualified 
to  judge  whether  it  was  an  incendiary  fire  or 
not  ? — -Yes,  and  he  would  report  the  fact  if  it 
was  so. 

451.  And,  under  the  present  state  of  things, 
that  would  come  from  Captain  Shaw  to  your 
office  ? — It  would. 

452.  With  Captain  Shaw's  remarks  upon  it? 
— ^In  case  of  strong  suspicion  he  would  most 
probably  communicate  it  to  us. 

453.  And  then  you  would  investigate  the 
causes  ? — It  is  not  my  duty  to  investigate  into 
the  whole  of  the  causes,  into  the  removal  of  the 
goods,  for  example;  but  if  we  found  that  the 
place  was  denuded  of  goods  when  the  fire  oc- 
curred, that  would  be  a  very  important  point 

454.  The  office  would  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  fire  just  according  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
surance, woidd  they  not  ? — They  would  inves"- 
tigate  the  fire,  and  if  there  was  arson  they  would 
prosecute. 

465.  But  not  if  it  was  a  small  fire,  would 
they  ? — Yes ;  if  they  had  strong  evidence  upon 
which  they  could  prove  arson,  I  believe  that  tney 
would  prosecute. 

456.  In  those  warehouses  which  you  have 
pointed  out,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  incendiary 
would  have  a  better  chance  than  he  would  in 
most  places,  because  he  would  light  the  fire  in  a 
warehouse  at  one  end,  and  then  run  into  anothw 
warehouse,  leading  the  doors  open  ? — Yes ;  but 
the  discipline  of  these  places  would  counteract 
that,  because  they  have  confidential  persons  on 
the  place,  who  would  lock  up. 

457.  Bat  you  say  that  the  man  would  fly 
through  those  rooms  when  he  was  locked  in,  and 
po  from  one  staircase  to  another  ? — I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  man  locked  in  by  accident. 

458.  But  supposing  that  an  incendiary  is  locked 
in  by  accident? — That  is  a  supposition  I  can 
hardly  follow  out. 

459.  Mr.  Read."]  Are  there  any  clauses  in  the 
Building  Act  to  r^ulate  tbe  thickness  of  the 
walls  ? — Yes,  etriotly. 
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460.  "What  arc  they?— They  are  nicely  de- 
fined ;  that  a  wall  of  a  certain  height  and  a  cer- 
tain length  mtist  be  of  a  certain  thickness. 

461.  Do  you  think  that  the  houses  are  built  so 
badly  now  mat  thev  are  more  likely  to  be  blown 
down  than  burnt  down  ? — No ;  I  cannot  speak 
to  any  instances  of  a  house  beii^  blown  down 
from  the  infirmity  of  its  construction. 

462.  How  much  higher  are  the  parapet  walls 
that  you  have  in  the  division  of  the  warehouses 
than  the  other  walls  ? — Speaking  from  recoUec- 
tion,  I  should  say  four  feet,  and  the  rule  I  laid 
down  was  that  they  should  go  a  certain  distance 
above  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

463.  I  imderstand  you  to  state  that  the  floors 
in  warehouses  are  not  so  good  when  built  of  iron, 
on  account  of  their  expansion  in  extreme  heat. 
Of  course,  when  you  use  wood,  that  is  a  com- 
bustible material  ? — Yes. 

464.  Which  is  the  best?  —  I  should  prefer 
building  warehouses  with  incombustible  vertical 
supports,  wooden  beams  and  timbers.  If  a  large 
apartment  is  filled  with  combustible  materiab, 
and  they  take  fire,  the  combustible  material  is 
generally  sufficient  to  destroy  ike  ironwork ;  and 
the  ironwork,  ^s  it  falls,  does  a  great  deal  of 
mischief. 

465.  I  suppose  you  would  lodge  the  beams  in 
the  walls? — Yes, or  on  stone  corbels.  In  the  Docks 
I  used  all  granite  corbels,  so  as  to  have  a  support . 
for  the  beams. 

466.  Mr.  Miller.'^  You  state  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Buildmg  Act  are  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  preventing  the  occurrence  of  fire  ? — 
They  are  good  in  the  main. 

467.  Yon  have  also  stated,  in  illustration,  that 
the  walls  of  buildings  must,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  be  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness ? — Yes. 

468.  And  you  have  also  stated  that  they  are 
very  badly  bvult ;  what  is  the  cause  of  that ;  is  it 
a  bad  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ? 
— It  is  not  the  district  surveyor's  duty  to  investi- 
rate  the  timber  and  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Good  brick  work  should  be  built  of  good  sound 
bricks,  and  all  the  interstices  filled  up  with  good 
mortar.  Now,  there  are  buildings,  which  you 
may  almost  see  from  this  window,  erected  en- 
tirely of  old  bricks  and  brickbats,  mud,  and  a 
little  lime ;  that  is  the  general  character  of  the 
buildings  in  Battersea  Fields. 

469.  Does  it  not  consist  with  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  to  check  such  buildings  as  that  ? — The 
district  surveyor,  I  think,  is  powerless,  as  to  the 
quality  of  tiie  wall ;  the  builder  is  boiutd  to  pro- 
duce a  wall  of  a  certain  thickness  of  incombusti- 
ble materials,  and  that  is  all. 

470.  And  you  think  then,  that  the  district  sur- 
veyor does,  as  a  rule,  see  to  the  wall  being  of  the 
prescribed  thickness  ? — Yes. 

471.  Do  you  also  consider  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  him  power  to  see  that  the  wall 
is  built  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  sliength,  and 
of  a  certain  quality  of  material  ? — ^Yes,  a  certain 
quality  of  material,  and  a  careful  quality  of  la- 
bour, but  that  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do. 

472.  But  there  is  not  that  power  by  the  Act  I 
beiievB? — No,  there  is  not  that  power  by  the 
Act. 

473.  It  is  within  your  experience  that  a  fire 
has  occurred  from  heating  nouses  with  water, 
owing  to  the  proximi^  of  the  flues  to  the  wood  ? 
— Omy  from  the  fire  ror  heating  the  water. 

474.  But  not  from  the  pipes? — ^No,  I  do  not 
c  2  believe 
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Mr.  Q.  A.  believe  llutt  sufficient  heat  was  ever  ^ven  out 
yov»g'  from  liie  surface  of  the  pipe  to  ignite  the  timber. 
4  April  ^''^-  ^o®"  ^*  »PPly  *o  theliot  mt  pipes  ? — 

1867.        No,  because  you  may  heat  hot  wr  to  any  degree. 

476.  In  your  experience,  have  you  ever  known 
any  fire  to  take  place  from  hot  air  pipes  ? — Many 
fires ;  hot  ur  is  a  frequent  source  of  fire ;  the 
air  is  heated  by  passing  over  a  red  hot  cockle  ; 
that  is  the  old  fasmoned  style ;  over  that  it  would 
go  into  the  apartment. 

477.  Then  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  that  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  institute,  should  it  be  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  not  that  it  should 
proceed  to  the  conviction,  but  to  the  accusation 
of  the  party  who  had  been  guilty  of  arson,  and 
not  to  go  further  than  that,  but  to  hand  the  case 
over  to  the  Criminal  Court? — I  could  not  ^ve 
any  opinion  exactly  upon  that  point :  the  nearest 
approximation  that  crosses  my  mind  is  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  in  Scotian4< 

478.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  considered  fire  proof  warehouses  no 
more  secure  than  those  that  were  not  fire  proof? 
— Some  of  them  are  less  secure. 


479.  Is  that  the  generally  received  opinitm  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so,  but  there  are  many 
of  the  same  opinion  as  myself. 

480.  Can  you  account  for  the  very  lai^e  num- 
ber of  fire  proof  warehouses  that  are  now  being 
built?— I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  fire  proof  buildings  being  built. 

481.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  conmder  those  architects  and 
builders  as  not  being  correct  in  their  judgment? 
— I  confine  myself  to  buildings  for  the  reception 
of  goods,  not  manufactories.  W^ith  regard  to  fire 
proof  manufactories,  such  as  cotton  mills,  I  think 
the  arrangements  are  admirable  there,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  attempts,  for  I  can  only  call 
them  attempts,  that  we  have  seen.  Alderman 
Humphrey  ouilt  one  in  the  City  with  fire  proof 
floors,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure ;  it  was  burned 
down  some  years  ago. 

482.  Mr.  Lusk.}  Where  was  that?— On  the 
upper  side  of  the  bridge. 

483.  dtairman,']  Have  you  anything  ehe  that 
you  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 


Mr.  Maximilian  Jensen,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  484.  Chairtnan.']  You  are  a  general  commis- 
M.  Jetuen.    sion  agent  and  merchant  in  Hamburgh,  I  believe? 
— I  am. 

485.  And  you  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
insurance  offices,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  repre- 
sented an  insurance  office  formerly  in  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  living  formerly 
(but  am  now  living  in  Hamburgh). 

486.  What  insurance  office  was  it  ? — The 
"  Freya  "  Insurance  Office ;  it  was  a  general  fire 
insurance  office.  I  am  connected  with  English 
offices  likewise  now. 

4871  You  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
management  of  insurance  offices  on  the  Continent 
generally, have  you  not? — Yes,  I  have. 

488.  In  France,  in  Russia,  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  in  Prussia,  and  in  all  the  other  German 
States,  and  the  Hanse  Towns? — Yes;  not  so  much 
in  France ;  more  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Poland,  Grermany,  and  in  Holland  likewise. 

489.  In  all  those  countries  I  understand  that 
strict  investigations  are  made  to  ascertain  the 
origin  and  cause  of  fires  ? — Yes,  in  most  of  the 
countries. 

490.  By  whom  are  those  investigations  made  ? 
— Generally  by  the  police. 

491.  Are  there  any  Government  officers  ap- 
pointed in  any  of  the  countries  to  perform  that 
investigation  ? — In  some  districts ;  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  for  instance,  there  is  a  Government 
officer  appointed  ctdled  the  "  Brand  director,"  who 
has  to  inspect  aU  the  risks  when  the  houses  are 
built,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  built  properly  ;  and 
when  a  fire  occurs,  he  has  to  go  and  investi- 
gate it  immediately,  assisted  by  the  police.  In 
Hamburgh.the  police  have  principally  taken  it  in 
hand ;  they  occupy  the  place  at  once,  and  sur- 
round  it;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer, or  whatever  he  is,  and  if  they  have  any 
suspicion  they  make  him  prisoner  at  once  and 
lock  him  up  until  the  next  day. 

492.  And  one  of  the  duties  of  these  fire  in- 
spectors is  also  to  see  about  proper  stowage  of 


merchandise  in  warehouses,  is  it  not? — Not  so 
much  so. 

493.  But  in  cases  of  inflammable  or  explosive 
material,  such  as  gunpowder,  is  it  not  their  duty 
then  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to  it  ? — 
Yes,  that  refers  to  the  police  again.  The  mer- 
chants are  only  allowed  to  have,  for  instance, 
10  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  smd  no  more ;  a  certain 
amount  of  petroleum  and  other  combustible  goods, 
medicines,  and  so  on ;  they  must  be  packed  up 
in  a  certain  way  in  iron  boxes,  and  m  separate 
rooms  with  iron  doors ;  for  instance,  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  houses  have  to  be  built  according 
to  certain  regulations. 

494.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  or  those  fire 
inspectors  also,  to  see  that  proper  means  are  taken 
for  saving  people  during  a  fire  ? — Yes,  especially 
in  the  countrv ;  in  the  towns  there  are  proper 
corps  as  you  have  here. 

495.  Especially  for  saving  life? — Yes,  espe- 
cially for  saving  life,  and  for  saving  property, 
and  for  extinguishing  fires;  there  are  three 
different  corps. 

496.  Are  tiiey  volunteer  corps,  or  are   they 

f)aid  ? — They  are  volunteers,  and  they  are  paid 
ikewise  by  the  fire  offices,  aame  of  them,  but 
others  are  paid  by  the  town. 

497.  And  there  are  some  volunteers  who  get 
no  payment  ? — They  are  not  volunteers  entirely ; 
they  are  paid  by  the  fire  offices ;  I  refer  to  those 
who  save  goods  and  cover  them  with  oilcloth,  so 
that  they  do  not  get  wet  and  so  on. 

498.  A  sort  of  salvage  corps,  is  it  not  ?— -Yes. 

499.  The  fire  inspector,  I  believe,  is  paid  by 
the  Gt)vemment  ? — He  is  a  Government  officer. 

500.  And  you  have  found,  in  your  experience, 
that  where  uie  investigation  has  been  strictest 
after  fires,  there  have  oeen  fewer  fires ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — Of  course. 

501.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  fires  where  there  have  been  investi- 

fations  compared  to  those  in  places  where  there 
ave  not  been  investigations  ? — There  is  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  between  Ham- 
burgh 
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bui^  and  Altona,  two  towns  very  near  together ; 
the  investi^tion  is  very  slack  in  Altona,  and 
very  strict  in  Hamburgh ;  Hamburgh  is  twice  as 
large  as  Altona  at  least,  and  still  there  are  not 
half  as  many  fires  as  in  Altona  in  proportion. 

502.  But  there  is  the  same  law  for  Altona  as 
for  Hamburgh  ? — The  same  law. 

503.  It  is  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the  law 
that  makes  ihe  difference  ? — Simply  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law. 

504.  In  the  different  corps  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, what  we  call  the  fire  brigade  and  the 
salvage  and  life  protection  corps,  is  there  one 
commander  ? — One  chief  commander  for  the 
whole  three,  Bepsold  is  his  name,  in  Hamburgh ; 
he  is  the  chief  commander,  and  he  stands  at  a 
certun  place  with  the  flag  in  the  day  time ;  and 
at  night  he  has  a  red  lamp,  by  which  you  can 
always  find  out  where  he  is  standing ;  and  he  goes 
into  the  house  and  investigates  himself  how  the 
fire  has  originated ;  and  he  knows  the  houses  so 
thoroughly  that  he  knows  at  once  where  it  must 
have  come  from ;  and  if  there  is  any  suspicion 
then  the  servants  are  taken  up,  ana  even  the 
master  of  the  house. 

505.  By  whom  is  he  paid  ? — By  the  Govem- 
xaent  department  for  insurance  of  immovables, 
say  buildmgs  called  the  General  Rener  Casse. 

506.  What  means  have  you  for  giving  the 
alarm  in  those  towns  when  a  fire  takes  place  ? — 
In  Hambui^h  it  is  not  so  well  organised  as  it  is  in 
other  continental  towns.  In  Hamburgh  there  is 
a  man  upon  a  tower  watching,  and  as  soon  as  he 
sees  a  fire  in  the  day  time,  he  rings  a  bell;  he 
beats  it  once  or  twice  or  three  limes,  or  fourteen 
times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fire,  and  then 
he  puts  out  the  flag.  At  night  he  hangs  out  a  lamp 
on  that  side  of  the  tower  that  the  fire  is;  gun-shots 
are  fired  at  the  chief  guard-house  of  the  national 

guard;  and  at  nights  the  watchmen  run  about 
lowing  a  little  horn,  and  calling  out "  Fire,  Fire," 
in  so  and  such  a  street,  thus  unnecessarily  alarming 
the  whole  town,  and  even  suburbs.  The  arrange- 
ments for  extinguishing  the  fire  in  Hamburgh 
are  excellent,  biit  a  defect  is  yet,  that  there  is  no 
guard  in  every  engine-station  in  the  day  time, 
aajme  as  at  nights.  But  in  Copenhagen  were  is 
a  better  arrangement ;  they  nave  a  telegraph 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  they  telegraph  to 
the  different  stations  without  giving  the  alarm. 
Ijx  Hamburgh  they  tel^raph  to  the  first  station 
how  many  men  are  required.  In  Berlin  it  is  ar- 
jranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  Copenhagen.  I  was 
there  at  the  Statistical  Congress,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  we  had  all  the  firemen  practising  before  us ; 
and  at  a  certain  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
they  came  from  all  the  different  quarters  of  the 
town.  The  horses  are  always  ready,  I  suppose, 
the  same  as  in  England.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
"Warsaw  and  in  Russia.  In  Warsaw  there  are 
men  standing  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  looking  out 
for  fires ;  in  the  14  difierent  districts  the  stables 
are  down  below.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  fire, 
the  watchman  gives  an  alarm  signal,  and  the 
horses  by  themselves  turn  in  the  stables,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  whole  brigade  are  out  in  the 
street.  The  horses  are  so  well  trained,  and  are  so 
intelligent,  that  they  turn  round  in  the  stables  on 
hearing  the  bell,  and  offer  their  heads  to  be  har- 
nessed, and  off  theygo. 

507.  That  is  in  Warsaw  ?— That  is  the  best  I 
have  seen. 

508.  Have  you  been  in  St  Petersburgh? — 
-Yes. 
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509.  What  are  the  arrangements  in  St  Peters- 
burgh ? — The  arrangements  in  St  Petersburgh 
are  quite  similar  to  those  in  Warsaw. 

510.  There  is  a  central  tower  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  the  stables  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tower  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  examined  it  in  War- 
saw. 

511.  In  other  places  you  have  the  tower  as  the 
centre  of  the  telegraph  system? — We  have 
got  different  parishes ;  in  every  parish  there  is  a 
watchman,  night  and  dav,  on  the  church  towers. 
This  refers  to  Hamburgh. 

512.  And  there  is  a  wire  communicating  with 
the  different  telegraph  offices  ? — Yes,  in  some  of 
the  towns  ;  but  in  Hamburgh  the  telegraph  goes 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  there  is  a 
guard  at  night,  and  now  likewise  in  the  day  time, 
but,  as  aforesaid,  only  at  nights  at  the  other  sta- 
tions, which  is  a  defect  in  the  day  time. 

513.  How  many  men  are  generally  engaged 
as  a  fire  brigade  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  the 
capital  of  Prussia? — That  depends;  to  every 
engine  there  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen  men,  and 
there  is  another  dozen  to  replace  them  if  they 
go  away. 

514.  But  you  do  not  know  the  average  num- 
ber of  men  kept  throughout  the  year,  paid  regu- 
larly ? — I  cannot  tell  that 

515.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  for  Ham- 
burgh?— I  believe  there  are  about  1,000  men, 
takmg  them  all  together,  which  number  can  be 
doubled  by  calling  the  soldiors  to  assist  and  re- 
place them,  which  is  regularly  the  case  when  a 
great  fire  takes  place,  taking  them  altogether,  for 
we  several  districts,  because  sometimes  fires  are 
burning  in  two  or  three  different  places  in  various 
parishes.  There  are  different  brigades,  and  if  you 
take  the  parishes  together  and  multiply  them,  I 
think  that  it  will  come  to  that  amount;  there 
are  about  250,000  inhabitants  in  Hamburgh,  but 
I  could  not  state  exactly  the  number  of  fire- 
men. 

516.  In  some  of  the  countries,  do  not  the 
Governments  insure  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

517.  It  is  not  left  to  any  private  company  to 
do  ? — In  some  countries,  yes ;  and  in  others,  no. 
There  are  government  insurance  institutions  or 
departments  who  pay  the  firemen  and  charge  an 
additional  premium  for  them.  In  Hamburgh 
they  do  it,  because  they  want  to  protect  mort- 
gages, and  it  is  a  national  economy  for  the  State 
to  insure  or  to  have  strict  supervision  over 
the  insurance  of  houses,  because  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  invested  in  mortgages  on  houses  by 
widows  and  orphans ;  and  if  by  any  mistake  the 
houses  were  insured  in  bad  companies,  or  if  there 
was  a  neglect  in  paying  the  necessary  amount  of 
premium,  the  amount  would  be  lost. 

518.  Will  you  mention  in  what  countries  that 
plan  of  insurance  has  been  adopted? — In  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  in  Hamburgh 
it  is  so,  and  in  several  other  countries  on  the 
Continent  likewise.  The  corporations  of  several 
toWns  have  likewise  introduced  this  assurance  of 
houses  in  countries  where  it  is  not  generally 
adopted;  for  instance,  that  of  Berlin,  and  the 
town  pays  the  firemen. 

519.  What  is  the  practice  in  Poland,  can  you 
tell  me  that  ?— The  Government  insures  build- 
ings in  order  to  have  strict  control  over  them. 

520.  Do  you  understand  how  they  work  it 
out;  do  they  do  it  as  a  source  of  profit,  or 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  country? — Only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

c  3  521.  And 
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Mt.  521.  And  in  that  case  they   compel   every 

M.Jmsen.    householder  to    insure? — They    compel    every 

householder  to  insure  and  to  rebuild,  and  he 

4  April      does  not  get  the  money  before  he  rebuilds  the 
*.®"7«        house,  and  that  is  the  law  with  us  in  the  Duchies 
likewise. 

522.  Even  where  there  are  private  Insurance 
companies  you  do  not  pay  the  money  until  the 
house  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  government? — 
1^0  rata  temporis ;  as  they  go  on  building,  money 
is  paid ;  and  in  some  countries,  I  believe  in  Poland, 
they  only  pay  the  whole  amount  after  the  house 
is  finished ;  that  was  told  me  when  I  was  there 
last.  Private  companies  pay  the  sum  assured  as 
soon  as  the  police  give  the  owner  of  the  house  a 
certificate  that  he  is  perfectly  clear  of  any  sus- 
picion. 

523.  In  some  countries  are  not  police  appointed 
with  very  arbitrary  powers  as  regards  investiga- 
tions into  insurance  policies,  and  into  the  position 
of  parties  who  wish  to  insure? — Yes,  that  is 
especially  so  in  Prussia.  In  some  districts  they 
are  very  strict,  and  every  insurance  agent  must 
bring  the  policy  to  a  magistrate  or  a  certain  per- 
son, who  is  appointed  to  make  those  inquiries,  to 
get  it  inspected,  and  if  the  party  finds  that  a  person 
has  insured  too  much,  he  has  to  pay  a  fine.  He 
is  never  allowed  to  insure  above  the  actual  value, 
because  that  is  the  great  cause  of  a  good  many 
frauds  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  perpetrated  even 
now  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent. 

524.  Then,  with  all  your  precautions  on  the 
Continent,  you  also  have  frauds  ? — Yes,  we  have 
some,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  Continent; 
taking  it  altogether ;  in  some  countries  there  are 
more,  and  in  some  countries  there  are  less, 
according  to  the  strictness  of  regulations  and 
energy  of  the  police,  assisted  by  the  firemen,  who 
have  to  report  the  moment  they  find  anything 
suspicious  during  and  after  the  fire  when  the 
remains  are  removed,  especially  regarding  the 
iron  parts  of  furniture  and  utensils,  the  melted 
metal,  gold  and  silver  found,  or  not  found 
(although  charged  sometimes  in  the  amount  of 
damage).  By  these  means  the  police  discover 
the  ormnator  of  a  fire  soon,  or  even  months  and 
years  £Uter  it  took  place. 

525.  In  Poland  there  are  certain  restrictions 
pi^t  upon  the  farmers;  are  there  not? — ^Yes, 
they  have  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  their 
stock,  and  if  they  cannot  produce  it  after  a  fire, 
then  a  heavy  abatement  is  made  on  the  stock 
which  the  farmer  says  was  on  hand,  and  they 
take  the  average  of  the  previous  years,  and  call 
up  witnesses,  and  make  them  take  an  oath  that 


they  have  seen  a  certain  quantity  of  com  on  ih« 
farm,  and  so  on. 

526.  In  Hamburgh,  if  any  person  comes 
under  suspicion  of  having  burnt  ms  propertiy,  w 
anything  done  to  him,  is  he  punished  for  it  ? — 
They  take  him  up ;  he  is  arrested.  In  Altona  we 
had  a  case  of  this  nature;  the  parties  were 
arrested  a  short  time  ago ;  inquiries  were  made, 
and  it  was  not  found  out,  but  the  oompaniea  took 
it  up,  and  made  inquiries  again,  because  the 
police  are  not  so  efficient  aa  in  Hamburgh ;  in 
Hamburgh  they  are  famous  for  that. 

527.  But  whenever  there  is  suspicion  aroused^ 
the  man  is  apprehended  ? — ^Yes. 

528.  Supposing  a  man  is  guilty,  what  mrnAtr 
ment  is  innicted  upon  him  ? — First  of  all,  he  loses 
tiie  whole  of  his  msuranoe,  which  the  compaDy 
does  not  pay ;  secondly,  he  is  punished ;  he  is 
sent  to  prison  for  four,  six,  or  ten  years  perha^m ; 
it  depends  upon  the  case. 

529.  Then,  the  whole  tenor  of  your  evidence 
seems  to  be  that  these  judicial  investigations 
after  fires  are  productive  of  much  good  ? — Most 
certainly.  The  plan  of  every  houee  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  fire  insurance  department  for  im- 
movables, superintended  by  government,  so 
that  the  size  of  the  rooms  can  be  proved,  and  the 
number  of  goods  stored  therein,  &c.,  and  thus 
government  police  aad  insunmce  companies 
generally  assist  each  other  in  every  possible  way 
to  detect  fraud.  I  was  meeting  the  i^ent  of  a  comr 
pany  which  I  cannot  name  just  now ;  I  met  him 
privately ;  he  told  me  he  came  &om  tiie  Duohies, 
and  said  that  the  police  were  very  lax ;  that  they 
were  not  strict  enough;  that  they  sometimes  do 
not  go  to  the  place  where  a  fire  has  been,  and  that 
there  have  been  a  good  many  fires  lately  in  the 
country. 

530.  Mr.  Beach.^  The  conmiander  at  a  fire  is 
a  paid  officer  of  the  Government? — Yes,  a  paid 
officer  of  the  Government. 

531.  And  as  soon  as  ever  a  fire  breaks  out  he 
goes  there  ? — Yes,  and  the  chief  of  the  police 
likewise;  and  the  National  Guard  is  turned  out 
in  Hamburgh — surround  the  place ;  and  evcm  the 
regular  soldiers  must  assist,  if  neoessary,  the 
fire  brigades,  which  brings  the  firemen  up  to  the 
large  number  mention^  by  me  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

532.  Does  this  man  have  the  command  of  the 
whole  process  of  puttii^  out  the  fire  ? — Yes,  what- 
ever he  orders  with  respect  to  the  extinguishing 
of  the  fire  and  salvage  of  the  goods  is  oarried 
out. 
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PETER  M'LAGAN,  Egg.,  ih  the  Chaib. 


Mb.  Fbsdebick  Gable  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


SXi,  Chairmmt.']  You  are,  I  believe  Secretary 
oif  the  Soottiab  Union  loBurance  Company,  in 
liondon  ? — I  am. 

534.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ?—  I 
^ve  \ieen  secretary  (in  next  September)  for  40 
yean. 

535.  Have  you  been  all  that  time  Beoretary  in 
London  ? — No ;  for  the  first  seven  years  I  was  in 
Edinborgh,  at  the  chief  office ;  after  that  I  est»> 
Uished  the  office  in  London,  and  I  have  had  the 
msBUgement  of  it  frtan  that  time  to  this. 

536.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Committee  the 
results  of  yonr  experience  during  that  time,  with 
ngui.  to  the  number  of  fires,  in  the  first 
lostaooe ;  have  they  been  on  the  increase  ?~~ 
Pecadedly. 

587.  And  have  the  causes  of  those  fires  been 
%oi«  ^fficult  to  be  discovered  ? — More  difficult 
every  year;  that  is  my  impression. 

538.  That  applies  not  only  to  the  metropolis, 
but  to  the  vhole  kingdom.  I  suppose  ? — Nearly  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  though  taere  may  be  some 
agriottHoral  villages  which  are  an  exception ;  the 
seaieat  evils  we  nave  to  contend  with  are  inoen- 
waxy  fires,  and  the  excessive  claims. 

539.  Do  you  find,  in  your  experience,  that  there 
«M  a  great  man^  fires,  the  causes  ai  which  are 
nnknown  ? — It  is  most  difficult  to  discover  the 
causes  of  them. 

540.  But  are  they  very  suspicious?  —  Very 
suspieioue. 

Ml.  I  suppose  you  have  been  inclined  to 
attribute  a  good  many  of  those  unaccountable 
fii«s  to  incendiarism  ? — I  really  think  I  may  say 
a  OMMety ;  fully  half;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is 
nay  coDvictioB. 

542.  It  is  not  only  a  suspicion,  but  the  convio- 
tioB  of  yow  own  mind  ? — It  is,  aod  it  is  very 
difficult  to  convict «  maa  of  araon. 

643,  But  on  what  grounds  do  you  found  that 
suqweion  or  conviction  of  those  being  incendiary 
ficee  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  particu- 
Iwrly,  but  the  moral  ceaviction  on  our  miiwls  is, 
tkak  eoeh  aod  such  fires  are  incendiary  fires ;  but 
tl*e  «wtfetitii9a  has  been  such  between  the  differ 
TVKi/t  msataufis  offices,  wd  they  have  been  so 
ME^HwbeiMHve  of  iscarring  eduun  oa  the  part  of 
t£e  pdblie  by  Desisting  claims  ijiat  tkej  have, 
with  their  eyes  open,  when  they  have  been 
m»tMf  terttin  that  the  fire  has  been  wilful,  paid 
tbck  «M«wn(t  «£  the  olwm. 

.^44.  Yoa  would  eaiy  that  the  jawurance  eom>- 

,.   0.84. 


panics  are  themselves  somewhat  to  blame  for  the         Mr. 

"   *  "    ■       "     ^^  '  F.G.  Smiih. 


morease  of  incendiarism  ? — Very  much  so,  on 
aooount  of  the  excessive  competition. 

545..  Is  it  the  duty  of  an  msurance  company, 
however,  to  investigate  into  the  origin,  or  the 
cause  of  a  fire  ? — I  have  always  had  the  impses- 
sion  on  my  mind  that  it  is  a  moral  duty  devolving 
on  the  Government,  for  the  sake  of  uie  preven- 
tion of  crime,  to  devise  some  means  to  stop  those 
fraudulent  fires. 

546.  You  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  not  the  duty  of  the  insurance 
companies  ? — I  think  so ;  if  mat  devolved  on  the 
insurance  companies,  they  would  have  to  raise 
their  premiums  to  an  enormous  extent. 

647.  But  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  that 
the  insurance  companies  are  the  parties  mainly 
affected  by  the  firaud  ? — Yes,  they  nave  to  pay. 

548.  And  consequently  it  would  be  their  in- 
terest to  investigate  the  oavues  of  fires  ? — They 
make  an  investigation  as  far  as  the  circumstanoes 
will  permit,  and  I  have  seen  lately  in  the  pap«-s^ 
that  persons  have  been  convicted  of  arson,  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  penal  servitude ;  one  case 
in  particular,  where  the  judge  laid  it  down  that 
a  man  making  a  fraudulent  claim,  forfeits  all 
rights  under  his  policy.  Those  convictions  have 
had  a  manifest  eneot  m  the  diminution  of  incen- 
diary fires. 

549.  How  long  ago  was  that? — In  November 
last,  I  think. 

550.  It  was  within  a  year  or  so,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  within  a  year. 

551.  Were  tliose  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the 
insurance  companies,  in  which  the  party  had 
insured  ? — Yes ;  they  felt  the  pressure  so  severe 
frran  th^ae  incendiary  fires,  that  they  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  (despite  possibly,  the  opinion 
of  the  public)  to  taxe  those  steps. 

552.  But  u  insprance  companies  were  to  pro- 
secute in  cases  of  that  kind,  the  &cts  would  have 
to  be  very  strong  against  the  insurers? — Cer- 
tsioly;  I  believe  myself  there  are  organised 
gangs  of  incendiaries  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  insurance  offices  spread  over  the  country. 
I  recollect  a  number  of  foreigners  located  them- 
selves at  the  east  end  of  London,  some  10  or  12 
years  ago ;  they  were  foreign  Jews,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  ddrauding  ^e  insurance - 
oompaniee.  I  believe  there  were  60  fires  in.  one 
year  aaioog  those  men ;  we  had  a  few  ourselves, 
and.  paid  Sie  money;  they  threatened  ns,  and 

c  4  went 
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Mr.         went  to  law,  and  we  have  always  had  a  feeling 

F.  O.  Smith,  of  the  importance  of  not  appearing  litigious  to  the 

—        public,  and  we  bent  to  circumstances,  though  we 

8  April       knew  that  what  we  paid  was  not  due. 

»*t^-  553.  How  did  you  get  quitof  that  case  ?— The 

Boyal  Insurance  Company  defended  a  case  or 

two,  and  one  or  two  other  offices  also. 

564.  Was  it  ever  proved  against  the  men  ? — 
Yes;  they  failed  in  obtaining  a  verdict,  at  all 
events. 

555.  It  was  the  parties  who  proceeded  against 
the  company? — Yes,  and  the  Companies  de- 
fended. 

556.  Is  it  not  the  fact  at  this  time  that  the  in- 
surance companies,  when  they  are  suspicious  of  a 
case  of  incendiarism,  allow  the  parties  to  proceed 
against  them  for  the  claim? — Yes;  the  offices 
are  very  loth  to  commence  criminal  proceedings. 
There  was  a  case  in  Kent  not  very  long  ago 
where  an  office  refused  to  pay  the  claim;  their 
pleading  was  that  the  claim  was  fraudulent,  and 
that  the  man  had  been  guilty  of  arson.  The  jury 
found  on  the  first  case  uiat  ^e  claim  was  fraudu- 
lent, and  that  the  man  had  vitiated  his  policy; 
but  they  abandoned  the  charge  of  arson,  so  that 
the  man  got  off  from  being  criminally  prosecuted. 
I  think  the  name  was  Britton;  it  was  a  most 
notorious  case. 

557.  In  all  policies  of  insurance  there  is  a  clanse 
that,  if  there  is  anything  like  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation, the  insurer  benefits  nothing ;  is  that  not 
so  ? — In  most  cases ;  but  some  of  uiose  modem 
companies  have  acted  upon  such  novel  principles 
to  gain  public  favour  that  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
whole  01  them.  As  long  back  as  the  year  1832 
I  was  so  impressed  with  me  prevalence  of  incen- 
diarism that  I  published  a  small  book  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  that  book  I  suggested  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  hold  an  in- 
quest in  case  of  fire. 

558.  There  being  no  coroners  in  Scotland,  what 
did  you  suggest  there? — That  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  should  take  it  up. 

559.  Was  tliere  not  a  case  about  that  time 
where  the  sheriff  of  a  county  took  the  case  up, 
and  ordered  the  Procurator  Fiscal  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  every  fire  ? — Yes ;  it  was  beginning 
to  have  a  telling  effect,  but  the  Lord  Advocate 
prohibited  that. 

660.  What  was  the  name  of  the  sheriff  who 
issued  that  instruction  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  ? 
— The  Sheriff  Depute  of  Lanarkshire,  Mr.  Bo- 
binson,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  insurance  agents 
in  Glasgow,  to  the  effect,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  fires,  every  case  without  excep- 
tion should  be  investigated  before  him  or  some 
competent  authority,  mrough  the  medium  of  the 
Procurator  Fiscal. 

561.  In  order  that  the  true  cause  of  the  calamity 
should  be  brought  to  light  ? — Yes ;  the  immediate 
consequence  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frequency 
of  fires  in  that  city  ;  the  beneficial  effects  were  so 
apparent,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Scottish 
Union,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Duff, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  with 
Sir  William  Kae,  then  Lord  Advocate,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  them  to  adopt  similar  measures 
in  Edinburgh  and  other  counties  of  Scotland. 
Sir  William  Rae  replied,  "  That  while  he  should 
be  well  pleased  that  tlie  magistrates  of  burghs 
should  establish  a  rule  by  which  an  investigation 
would  take  place  in  every  case  where  fire  occurs, 
he  would  not  give  his  sanction  to  that  course  being 
adopted  by  sheriffs ;  and  that  the  expense  of  such 
iavestigations  would  be  allowed  in  exchequer, 


only  in  those  instances  where  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  crime  of  wilful 
fire  nusing  can  be  brought  home." 

562.  Consequently  the  investigatdons  were 
stopped  in  Scotland  from  that  time  forth? — I 
believe  so. 

563.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  been 
commenced  again  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

564.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
duties  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal ;  he  is  a  public 
prosecutor,  is  he  not  ? — Yes ;  I  suggested  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
coroner  to  investigate  every  case  of  fire. 

565.  Who  would  ^ou  suggest  should  initiate  the 
proceedings,  supposmg  the  coroner  to  be  ^e  judge 
to  investigate  the  matter  ? — I  presume  they  womd 

Sroceed  upon  the  same  plan  as  in  cases  of  violent 
eath;  the  parochial  officers  would  advise  the 
coroner  of  such  an  occurrence  ;  I  think  on  moral 
grounds  that  the  Government  ought  to  make  some 
provisions  to  protect  the  community  from  those 
fires,  and  to  put  down  the  crime  of  incendiarism  ; 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  an  investiga- 
tion of  every  fire.  The  offices  once  had  the  Me- 
tropolitan Fire  Brigade,  and  have,  since  the 
Government  took  the  brigade  out  of  their  hands, 
established  a  salvage  corps ;  and  have  a  number 
of  most  intelligent  men  who,  directly  they  hear 
of  a  fire,  go  down  to  the  place,  which  has  had  ua. 
immense  effect. 

566.  I  should  like  to  know,  however,  who,  in 
your  opinion,  should  initiate  such  proceedings  ? 
— The  Fire  Brigade  or  the  Salvage  Corps  should 
say  such  and  such  a  case  ought  to  be  investi-^ 
gated. 

567.  Then  supposing  a  coroner  be  appointed, 
how  should  he  be  paid ;  do  you  think  the  insur- 
ance companies  snould  be  called  upon  to  pay 
him,  or  that  he  should  be  paid  by  the  rates  ? — ^I 
think  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent crime  as  much  as  possible,  that  it  ought  to* 
come  under  the  same  heading  as  the  salaries  of 
the  judges. 

568.  Then  would  you  propose  that  the  duty  of 
the  coroner  should  be  not  only  to  investigate  fires 
on  insured  property,  but  also  fires  on  uninsured 
property? — I  would  draw  a  distinction ;  but  in 
every  case  where  suspicion  existed,  there  should 
be  an  investigation. 

669.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  legiehip- 
tive  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty against  fire  at  the  present  time  ? — No. 

570.  lou  know  nothing  of  the  Building  Acts? 
— No.     That  has  more  to  do  with  the  surveyors. 

571.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  Fire  Brigade,  whether  they  should 
be  paid  or  voluntary ;  nave  you  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  that  subject  ? — We  had  been  accustomed 
in  London  to  support  the  Fire  Brigade,  but  it 
now  devolves  on  the  Government. 

672.  But  have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  protection  of  life  in  cases 
of  fire  ?— No,  not  at  all.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire. 

673.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  consider  the 
classification  of  goods  in  warehouses? — ^I'hat  is 
more  the  duty  of  a  surveyor,  but  it  Is  a  question 
that  has  very  much  occupied  our  attention. 
There  is  a  partial  classification  which  has  taken 
place  at  some  of  the  wharves,  but  at  others  there 
IS  an  admixture  of  goods,  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

674.  In  the  principal  insurance  offices  I  believe 
there  are  certain  requirements  insisted  upon  for 
the  improvement  of  risks? — Yes;  for  instance. 
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we  sometimes  decline  to  insure  a  wharf  unless 
certain  alterations  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
party  walls,  and  so  on.  In  Liverpool,  after  the 
great  fire  there,  it  was  done  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  reduced  the  premiums  greatly. 

575.  Your  experience  is,  that  insurance  compa- 
nies generally  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
storage  of  goods,  and  lay  down  certain  rules  for 
buildings,  and  also  for  the  classification  of  goods, 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  and  the  spreading  of 
fires  ? — Yes.  I  should  tell  you  that  persons  who 
are  cautious,  myself  for  instance,  find  that  there 
are  some  wharves  which  they  will  not  insure  at 
all.  We  are  quite  at  liberty  to  decline  a  risk, 
and  we  very  often  do,  either  to  limit  our  liability 
or  we  decline  altogether.  I  believe  that  the  great 
art  in  our  business  is  to  know  how  to  decline 
business. 

576.  You  mentioned  incendiarism  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  fires;  are  there  any  other 
obvious  causes  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that  incendia- 
rism exists  to  a  very  lai^e  extent,  certainly ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  culpable  careless- 
ness also. 

577.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  fires  from 
carelessness,  could  not  be  reduced  in  some  way 
oi  another  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  might  be 
some  regulations  firamed  for  that  purpose,  which 
would  subject  the  parties  to  some  punishment,  by 
fine  or  otherwise. 

578.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  Liverpool  there 
are  certain  regulations  laid  down  in  the  ware- 
houses, against  using  lights  and  other  things  of 
that  kind? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  correspond 
Tvith  me,  they  correspond  with  my  chief  office  In 
Sdlnburgh. 

579.  Are  ^ou  aware  of  any  such  regulations 
being  estabhshed  in  London? — No;  I  do  not 
know  of  them. 

580.  Is  there  no  order  against  smoking  in  the 
ivarehouses  ? — Yes,  the  dock  regulations  prohibit 
that ;  but  at  the  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
there  have  been  several  serious  fires,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  had  a  match  applied, 
fiitnn  what  motive  I  do  not  know;  they  were 
principally  Irish  labourers  there,  and  I  believe 
the  men  at  the  wharves  and  the  docks  are  paid 
at  a  very  low  rate. 

581.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  fires  is  malice ;  do  you  know  of  any  case 
oC  that  kind  ? — I  can  only  state  my  impression ; 
my  impression  is,  that  some  of  those  large  wharf 
fibres  have  been  occasioned  by  emphyis,  warehouse 
thieves,  in  fifict,  who  have  committed  serious 
depredations,  and  have  set  fire  to  the  place 
to  nide  their  crime. 

582.  You  think  that  a  judicial  investigation 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  those  fires? — 
l^o  doubt  the  fear  of  detection  would  have  a 
great  effect. 

583.  You  have  attended  very  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  insurance  generally ;  could  you  give  us 
some  idea  with  regard  to  the  time  when  the 
insurance  tax  was  put  on? — I  think  it  was  put 
on  by  Lord  North  in  1782. 

584.  What  was  the  reason  for  putting  it  on  ? — 
1  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  war ;  it  was 
put  on  originally  by  a  2  «.  6  <f .  stamp  on  the 
policy,  1  thmk. 

585.  Then  we  must  consider  the  insurance  tax 
as  a  war  tax  ? — I  believe  so. 

5S6.  You  think  it  would  not  be  politic  to  keep 
it  on  in  time  of  peace  ? — It  is  manifestiy  such  a 
tax  on  prudence,  that  I  think  it  is  impolitic. 

587.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  the 
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property  insured  in  this  country  ? — I  think,  in 
the  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  "  Encyclopaadia 
Britannica,"  I  mentioned  in  my  rough  estimate 
1,500,000,000  /.,  was  the  value  of  the  property 
insured  in  the  year  1855. 

588.  Then  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
since  that,  I  presume? — Yes,  of  course. 

589.  You  have  no  idea  what  proportion  that 
holds  to  the  uninsured  property  in  the  country  ? — 
No,  none  whatever. 

590.  Although  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  insurance,  you  think  that  the  companies  are 
more  cautious  in  taking  risks  than  they  used  to 
be?— Yes. 

591.  Is  that  mainly  from  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  fires? — Yes;  I  refuse  an  immense 
number  of  risks. 

592.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  rates, 
have  the  insurance  companies  been  paying  a 
dividend? — They  are  various.  The  company  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  connected  with,  are  pay- 
ing 12J  per  cent.,  when  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies show  a  large  deficit,  and  pay  no  dividend 
at  all. 

593.  Have  you  increased  your  rates  lately 
along  with  the  other  oflices? — ^Yes,  we  have; 
there  have  been  various  meetings  with  a  view  of 
forming  tariffs  of  rates,  but  there  is  still  such  a 
rivalry  existing  between  the  offices  that  it  is 
most  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

594.  Although  your  company  has  been  very 
successful,  do  you  think  that  the  insurance  busi- 
ness has  generally  been  profitable  ? — No,  deci- 
dedly not ;  from  me  amoimt  of  suspicious  fires. 

595.  If  that  continues,  will  the  insurance  com- 
panies be  able  to  carry  on  business  at  the  present 
rates? — I  cannot  say;  some  offices  continue 
business  in  the  face  of  very  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

596.  Then,  supposing  that  we  had  an  investiga> 
tion  into  all  the  fires,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fires,  do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  rates?— I  think 
that  if  the  offices  could  show  a  very  satisfactory 
result,  that  in  all  probability  the  rates  would  be 
reduced. 

597.  Therefore  the  institution  of  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation would  be  for  the  public  interest  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

598.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  reduce  the  rates  of 
insurance  ? — Certdnly. 

599.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  You  have  stated  that 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
fires,  I  think? — Yes,  the  fires  have  been  tre- 
mendous for  many  years  past. 

600.  Can  you,  however,  put  a  date  to  the  time 
when  the  increase  began  ? — No ;  I  thir  k  it  has 
been  progressing  for  years. 

601.  You  could  not  say  how  many  years  you 
have  noticed  the  increase  ? — No ;  I  had  no  idea 
of  any  investigation  of  this  sort,  or  I  would  have 
tried  to  tell  you. 

602.  You  could  find  that  out  in  your  office,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes,  within  our  experience ;  but  our 
experience  in  comparison  would  be  limited ;  you 
could  get  a  genenu  return  from  all  the  offices. 

603.  At  present  you  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  the  increase  began? — It  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  progressively. 

604.  Did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  a  defence  fund  amongst  all  the  insur- 
ance offices  ? — I  have  sugested  that,  but  it  has 
never  been  entertained. 

605.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing? 
— ^I  do.    I  do  not  see  why  insurance  offices 
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]^fr,         should  not  have  a  defence  fund,  the  same  as  the 
F.  6.  Smith,  bankers  have. 

606.  If  you  had  a  common  defence  fund,  I  sup- 

8  April       pose  an  individual  office  would  not  be  subject  to 
1807.        the  same  odium  as  at  present,  when  it  prosecutes? 
— I  do  not  know  that.     The  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual office  must  be  mentioned,  therefore  the 
odium  would  be  pretty  much  the  same. 

607.  But  still  you  would  advise  the  institution 
of  a  defence  fund  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great 
thins  that  the  offices  should  combine  to  prosecute, 
on  tne  same  principle  that  bankers  do  m  cases  of 
forgery. 

608.  Mr.  Gorsf.']  The  fires  which  come  under 
your  observation  are  those  fires  which  are  in- 
sured in  your  own  companv  ? — Yes. 

609.  I  suppose  the  business  of  your  company 
has  enormously  increased  within  your  experience  ? 
— Yes, 

610.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  fires 
have  increased  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease of  business? — Yes,  certainly,  I  think  they 
have. 

611.  Then  you  think  there  are  absolutely  more 
fires  ? — Yes ;  I  think  you  would  find  that  that  is 
the  experience  of  all  the  offices. 

612.  Yon  think  that  a  great  number  of  the  fires 
are  incendiary  fires,  but  what  is  the  ground  of 
your  belief? — It  is  from  general  reports  ;  imme- 
diately a  fire  happens,  we  make  some  investiga- 
tion, and  we  form  our  own  conclusions ;  40  years 
ago  there  was  seldom  a  case  occurred  but  what 
we  could  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fire,  but  now 
it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do  so. 

613.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  any  people  for 
arson  ? — No. 

614.  Never  ? — No ;  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  offices  are  so  tenacious  of  their  character  for 
not  being  litigious,  that  they  rather  allow  a  crimi- 
nal to  escape  than  prosecute  him. 

615.  You  have  absolutely  never  prosecuted  ? — 
Never,  that  I  remember. 

616.  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  knowledge, 
whether  other  insurance  offices  commonly  pro- 
secute for  arson  ? — It  is  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule,  but  there  have  been  many  cases  lately, 
where  men  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  and  that  has  had  a  manifest 
efiTect  on  incendiarism. 

617.  Have"  those  persons  been  prosecuted  by 
the  insurance  offices  ? — Yes,  individually. 

618.  Was  that  gang  at  the  East  End  prose- 
cuted ? — No,  they  were  not  prosecuted  ;  but  the 
claims  in  one  or  two  instances  were  resisted,  and 
the  verdict  went  against  them. 

619.  You  only  defended  civil  proceedings  ? — 
Yes. 

620.  Was  any  attempt  ever  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  those  men  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

621.  You  said  that  you  believed  a  great  many 
fires  were  caused  by  warehouse  thieves ;  can  you 
give  me  any  grounds  for  that  opinion,  or  can  you 
give  me  any  mstance  ? — We  have  believed  that 
many  of  the  fires  at  the  wharves  have  been 
caused  by  warehouse  thieves ;  I  know  that  a 
number  of  men  were  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but 
there  was  nothing  which  could  be  proved  against 
them ;  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  prociure  a  conviction  for  arson,  or  to  prove  the 
crime,  so  the  matter  dropped. 

622.  Mr.  Zusk."]  How  long  have  you  been  in 
London  ? — Thirty-two  years. 

623.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
statute  law  of   insurance,  I  suppose  ? — I  have 


not  studied  it  much ;  there  is  the  law  of  equity 
and  liberality,  that  has  been  our  law. 

624.  Do  you  know  of  any  weak  point  in  the 
statute  law  of  fire  insurance  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  have  given  much  attention  to  any  law  but 
the  law  of  right  and  wrong. 

625.  But  are  there  any  defects  in  the  present 
law  that  you  think  we  could  remedy,  speaking 
with  regard  to  fires  ? — In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
I  consider  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  some  remedy  for  incendiarism. 

626.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  moral  point  of 
view?— It  is  a  most  immoral  and  criminal  act. 
Incendiarism  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  murder, 
because  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end. 

627.  But  do  you  know  of  any  defect  in  the  pre- 
sent law  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  the 
crime  ? — It  used  to  be  death,  but  since  the  punish- 
ment of  death  has  been  abolished  for  that  offence 
the  crime  has  certainly  been  very  largely  on  the 
increase  ;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

628.  But  do  you  think  that  fires  have  increased 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  population  and 
the  houses,  or  from  the  greater  frequency  of  in- 
cendiarism ? — I  think  both.  Fires  have  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses,  but  cases 
of  incendiarism  have  also  very  largely  increased. 

629.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  reason  for 
your  opinion  ? — I  can  only  give  my  own  convic- 
tion, from  the  difficulty  ot  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  fires  in  the  cases  that  come  before  me.  I  think 
there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  could  give 
you  more  information  on  that  point  than  I  can. 

630.  Do  you  think  that  the  very  circumstance 
of  a  fire  happening  to  a  house  should  be  a  public 
offence  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  visit  a  man 
with  punishment  for  an  accident. 

631.  When  a  railway  accident  occurs,  the  rail- 
way finds  out  it  is  liable  for  the  accident;  do 
you  think  a  man  should  be  responsiblefor  having 
a  conflagration  in  his  house,  and  that  he  should 
be  held  accountable  for  it  in  some  shape  or  other? 
— If  a  man  has  an  unavoidable  accident  in  his 
house,  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  punish  him. 

632.  Supposing  yon  were  driving  along  in 
Bond-street  in  your  carriage,  and  you  ran  into 


somebody  else's    carriage,    would  you  not   be 
made  responsible  for  that  ? — Yes,  probably. 

633.  And  if  you  bum  a  house  next  door 
through  your  carelessness,  do  you  not  think  iliat 
you  ought  to  be  responsible  in  some  measure  for 
that  ? — It  would  depend  on  the  law ;  there  is  no 
law  to  that  effect. 

634.  But  do  you  think  it  expedient  that  there 
should  be  such  a  law? — I  can  hardly  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  subject. 

635.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  country 
buildings  ? — No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  sur- 
veyors' duties. 

636.  Why  do  not  the  insurance  offices  like  to 
prosecute  in  suspicious  cases? — On  account  of 
the  public  odium  that  they  incur.  Immediately 
an  office  appears  as  a  prosecutor  or  defendant  in 
a  court  of  law,  the  people  say,  "  Oh,  that  is  an 
illiberal  and  litigious  office ;  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them." 

637.  It  is  a  matter  of  business  with  the  offices, 
then  ?— Yes. 

638.  They  forget  their  morals  altogether  ? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  they  often  let  rogues  escape. 

639.  That  does  not  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  morals  of  the  offices? — The  offices  are  bodies 
of  individuals^  and  not  individual  bodies. 

640.  When  a  fire  takes  place  in  a  man's  house, 
should    the  proof,  in  your  opinion,  lie  on  him 
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that  he  had  goods  there,  or  should  it  be  necessary 
for  the  office  to  show  that  he  had  no  goods  there  ? 
— ^The  onus  lies  on  the  claimant  to  establish  his 
claim,  most  decidedly ;  that  is  how  it  is  we  have 
so  many  fraudulent  claims.  A  man  in  Wood- 
street,  within  the  last  few  months,  made  a  very 
excessive  claim ;  indeed,  so  excessive  was  it,  that 
the  judge  told  the  jury  that  he  had  forfeited  all 
daim  under  the  policy  for  that  reason. 

641.  You  were  asked  a  very  important  ques- 
tion about  premiums;  do  you  think  that  the 
premiums  are  too  low,  or  the  fires  too  many  ? — I 
think  that  the  premiums  are  too  low,  and  that 
the  fires  are  too  many. 

642.  But  suppose  we  were  to  make  the 
law  more  stringent,  and  thereby  reducing  the 
fires,  would  that  bring  down  the  premiums? — 
The  (^Sces  generally  are  influenced  by  feelings 
of  equity,  and  I  think  that  if  they  found  the 
business  profitable  they  would  give  the  insurers 
the  benefit  of  it. 

643.  Are  the  offices  very  particular  about  the 
nsks  which  they  take  ? — Some  are,  and  some  are 
not:  I  reject  a  great  many  insurance  proposals 
which  other  offices  take  readily. 

644.  Do  they  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
agents  they  employ  ? — Yes,  generally,  they  con- 
sider who  are  eligible  parties  before  they  are 
appointed ;  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
fi^od  agents,  but  agents  abound  to  a  great  extent 
in  country  towns. 

645.  Do  the  companies  ever  entrust  agencies 
to  people  whom  they  never  saw  ? — Yes,  1  think 
they  do ;  they  are  guided  by  their  repute  and 
by  their  references.  There  was  a  time  when 
Becniity  was  taken  from  every  agent,  but  now, 
in  ccMisequence  of  the  competition,  men  are  daily 
appointed  without  any  security  whatever. 

646.  But  if  the  companies  are  bo  very  careless 
about  their  own  affairs,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy,  would  it  not? — 
I  cannot  say  that  the  companies  are  careless 
about  their  own  affairs.  The  insurance  business 
is  a  very  peculiar  business,  it  is  a  business  de- 
pending on  risks. 

647.  Mr.  Turner. 1  Many  fires  occur,  of  which 
the  causes  are  totally  unknown  you  say  ? — They 
are  quite  unaccounted  for. 

648.  In  the  absence  of  any  proper  authority, 
with  compulsory  powers  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  fires,  is  there  not  a  general  behef  that  many 
fires  are  wilful  or  caused  by  culpable  neglect  ? — 
That  is  the  conviction. 

649.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  difficulty  in  the  present  law  as  to 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  such  fires  ? — 
I  stated  that  I  considered  it  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Legislature  to  authorise  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation into  every  fire,  on  the  ground  of  public 
morality. 

650.  You  think  that  it  is  a  defect  in  the  pre- 
sent law,  that  there  is  no  such  power  ? — I  think 
if  we  had  a  judicial  investigation  into  every  fire, 
you  would  find  those  incendiary  fires  very  much 
^minished  indeed.  That  was  the  case  in  America ; 
incendiary  fires  were  enormous  there.  I  can  give 
yon  an  instance ;  in  Baltimore  for  example,  in 
the  12  months  ending  the  31st  December  1858, 
there  were  130  incendiary  fires.  They  appointed 
a  judicial  officer  called  a  "  Fire  marshal,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  investigate  all  fires,  and  prose- 
eate  where  necessary.  The  result  was  this, 
tliat  instead  of  130  in  the  year  ending  Dececaber 
1869,  there  were  only  77,  the  followine  year 
tliere  were  38, 1^  following  year  28,  the  folio' 
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ing year  21,  and  in  1863  there  were  only  10  in- 
cendiary fires. 

651.  If  a  similar  officer,  with  similar  compul- 
sory powers,  were  appointed  in  this  country,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  ? — 
Yes,  indeed  it  would. 

652.  To  that  extent  the  existing  law  is  very 
defective,  is  it  not  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is. 

653.  You  have  been  asked  if  you  can  fix  any 
date  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  fires  ? — I 
think  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  in- 
crease. 

654.  The  increase  has  been  very  considerable 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  it  not  ? — 
Very  considerable,  and  very  unsatisfactory,  with 
regard  to  the  causes. 

655.  That  arises,  in  your  opinion,  firom  there 
being  no  tribunal  of  investigation  with  compul- 
sory powers  for  the  purposes  of  evidence? — 
Precisely. 

656.  With  respect  to  a  defence  fund  consi- 
dered as  a  protection  to  the  offices,  how  would 
you  propose  that  any  action  should  be  taken  in 
case  of  a  fire,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  scope 
of  the  defence  fund  ? — It  was  purely  a  defence 
fund  that  I  meant,  not  a  prosecuting  fund,  but  a 
fiind  to  defend  against  fraudulent  claims. 

657.  But  if  there  is  a  fraudulent  claim,  that 
claim  must  be  established  in  a  court  of  law.? — 
Yes. 

658.  Is  your  meaning  that  in  every  case  where 
a  company  refuses  to  pay  a  claim  on  account  of 
a  suspicion  that  the  claim  was  a  fraudulent  one, 
they  should  have  the  power  to  call  on  the  de- 
fence fund  for  funds  to  defend  any  action  against 
them? — Yes;  on  the  common  fund  system,  the 
same  as  the  banker's  fund,  in  cases  of  forgery. 

659.  Are  they  precisely  similar  cases? — No, 
because  bankers  prosecute,  but  it  was  purely  a 
defence  fund  that  I  meant. 

660.  It  would  come  to  this,  then,  that  in  all 
cases  where  any  company  cliose  to  resist  the 
payment  of  a  claim,  they  would  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  at  the  expense  of  other  offices,  which  had 
no  means  of  judging  whether  the  defence  was 
just  or  not  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  established  for 
that  purpose  if  it  was  a  mutual  fund,  but  I 
did  not  introduce  the  subject,  it  was  suggested 
to  me. 

661.  You  have  s^d  something  with  regard  to 
regulations  as  to  storage  of  goods ;  you  are 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  in  Liverpool  there  are 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  goods, 
particularly  with  regard  to  saltpetre  and  nitrate 
of  soda  ? — Yes. 

662.  Those  goods  are  not  allowed  to  be  stored 
in  connection  with  inflammable  goods,  are  they  ? 
— No. 

663.  Are  such  regulations  in  force  in  ware- 
houses in  London? — To  some  extent  they  are, 
but  not  generally  at  the  wharves.  There  are 
some  goods  which  are  mixed,  but  I  avoid  those 
risks. 

664.  Are  there  no  regulations  which  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  warehouse  companies  and  dock 
owners  to  store  such  goods  apart? — The  dock 
companies  act  on  that  principle. 

665.  But  suppose  they  do  not,  is  there  any 
means  of  making  them  do  it  ? — No,  I  tiiink  not 

666.  It  is  a  matter  of  intern^  arrangement 
with  the  dock  companies ;  there  is  no  municipal 
or  other  regulation  ? — I  beUeve  not. 

667.  A  great  fire  took  place  some  years  ago  at 
London  Bridge  ;  do  you  not  believe  that  if  such 
regulations  were  in  force,  it  would  have  tiie  effect 
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Mr.         of  preventing  the  great  extension  of  such  fires  ? 
F.  6.  Smith.  —I  do. 

;  668.  Has  it  not  been  found  to  be  the  case, 

8  April  particularly  on  the  wharves,  of  late  years,  that  in 
*  7-  fact  any  such  regulation  has  been  neglected? — I 
believe  that  the  fire  you  allude  to  was  the  fire 
at  Cotton's  Wharf,  where  about  2,000,000/. 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  Since 
that  wharf  has  been  rebuilt,  it  has  been  arranged 
with  an  express  view  to  classification  of  goods. 

669.  If  such  a  classification  had  taken  place 
previously,  the  probability  is  that  that  fire  wovdd 
have  been  subdued  more  quickly  ? — We  trace  a 
large  amount  of  loss  to  want  of  classification  in 
those  warehouses. 

670.  Since  then  there  have  been  other  fires  on 
the  river,  in  which  it  was  ascertained  that  jute 
was  stored  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  saltpetre, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

671.  You  think  that  the  principal  defects  in 
the  law  are  the  want  of  an  authority  with  power 
to  institute  an  investigation,  and  the  want  of 
proper  regulations  with  regard  to  the  storage  of 
goods? — Those  are  the  two  most  important 
points,  the  classification  of  goods,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  suspicious  fires. 

672.  That  might  involve  to  some  extent  the 
investigation  of  all  fires,  just  as  occurs  in  cases 
of  death  ? — Yes.  The  question  would  arise  how 
you  were  to  be  guided  with  regard  to  the  inves- 
tigations, that  is  to  say,  if  a  fire  is  beyond  sus- 
picion, then  there  is  no  investigation  necessary. 
I  think  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  and  the  Su- 
vage  Corps  should  be  the  guiding  people  with 
regard  to  the  investigation,  because  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  down  on  the  spot  directly 
a  fire  happens. 

673.  Your  idea  would  be,  that  the  police  should 
report  every  case  of  fire  to  some  central  autho- 
rity, and  that  such  authority  should  direct  an 
investigation  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, whether  of  suspicion  or  of  non-suspicion  ? 
— The  Salvage  Corps  are,  I  believe,  generally  at 
the  fire  before  the  Fire  Brigade,  which  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  They  go  and  take  care  of  the  property, 
and  they  are  the  men  who  will  tell  you  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  investigation  or  not. 

674.  Your  idea  would  be  this,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  origin  or  cause  of  a  fire  is  unknown, 
an  investigation  should  take  place  to  ascertain 
that  cause  ? — Yes,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
suspicion. 

675.  And  supposing  tlie  cause  is  unknown? — 
Yes,  in  that  case  also.  Forty  years  ago  the 
cause  of  every  fire  was  easily  known. 

676.  Within  your  experience,  until  within 
about  10  years  ago,  the  rule  was  that  in  all  cases 
of  fire,  the  causes  of  the  fire  were  easily  ascer- 
tained and  known;  was  that  so? — Not  so  re- 
cently as  10  years  ago.  Forty  years  ago  it  was 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  very  bad  case. 

677.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  fire 
of  which  you  could  not  ascertain  the  cause  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  modem  favourite  expression, 
"  spontaneous  combustion ;"  but  the  editor  of  an 
insurance  paper  inquires,  whoever  heard  of 
spontaneous  combustion  40  years  ago  ?  Then 
a  fire  seldom,  if  ever,  happened  without  the 
owners  of  the  property,  whether  insured  or  not, 
being  able  to  supply  complete  proof  of  its  cause. 

678.  Now  if  it  was  very  rare  that  40  years  ago 
the  occupier  of  premises  was  not  able  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  origin  of  a  fire,  is  it  not 
the  case  now  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 


causes  of  a  fire  cannot  be  ascertained  ? — Quite  so  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  them. 

679.  Do  you  attribute  that  partly  to  the  want 
of  legal  compulsory  power  to  investigate  those 
causes? — I  do,  indeed. 

680.  Mr.  Miller.']  I  think  you  have  stated  that 
some  years  ago  application  was  made  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Kae,  the  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
to  endeavour  to  institute  some  legislative  mear- 
sures  for  obtaining  a  judicial  inquiry  into  fires  ? 
— Yes  ;  some  of  me  sheriffs  undertook  a  judicial 
investigation,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
suspicious  fires  which  had  occurred,  but  the  Lord 
Advocate  thought  fit  to  discountenance  that  move- 
ment. 

681.  It  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  sherifiEe  ? 
— Yes,  at  the  instance  of  the  sheriff. 

682.  They  had  no  sanction  for  such  proceed- 
ing in  law,  had  they  ? — I  suppose  not,  if  the 
chief  law  officer  of  Scotland  discountenanced 
them. 

683.  With  regard  to  the  incendiary  fires  which 
you  have  referred  to  which  took  place  in  Ame- 
rica, you  have  stated  that  in  one  year  they 
amounted  to  130 1.  ? — Yes,  in  the  year  1858. 

6S4.  Have  you  also  information  to  shew  in 
what  proportion  that  number  of  incendiary  fires 
existed  with  regard  to  the  whole  number  of  firea 
that  took  place  ? — No,  I  have  no  such  informa- 
tion, but  they  have  decreased  year  by  year,  as  I 
have  stated. 

685.  You  have  mentioned  that  previous  to  a 
period  of  40  years  back,  incendiary  fires  were  of 
very  rare  occurrence? — They  were  very  infre- 
quent. 

686.  Is  it  only  since  that  period  that  people 
have  put  forward,  as  a  likely  cause,  spontaneous 
combustion  ?  —  Yes  ;  forty  .  years  ago  they 
scarcely  knew  what  spontaneous  combustion 
meant,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  fires. 

687.  Spontaneous  combustion  being  heating 
by  the  application  of  damp  to  any  fibrous  goods, 
it  takes  place  in  shops  as  well  as  in  warehouses  ? 
— Fires  attributed  to  that  cause  occurred  in 
Scale's  Wharf,  Fresh  Wharf,  Symond's  Wharf, 
Hibemia  Wharf,  Cotton's  Wharf,  and  various 
others. 

688.  What  is  the  article  which  is  now  con- 
sidered most  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  ? 
— Jute  is  considered  a  very  dangerous  article. 

689.  But  it  is  not  an  article  of  large  im}>orta- 
tion  ?—  -Yes.     Then  there  is  flax. 

690.  Spontaneous  combustion  is  not  very  apt 
to  take  place  in  flax,  is  it  ? — No,  there  are  various 
Spanish  grasses  that  have  been  imported  in 
recent  years  which  are  said  to  be  liable  to  heat- 
ing from  damp. 

691.  But  previously  there  were  no  such 
things? — I  do  not  know. 

692.  But  sometimes  dangerous  things  are  put 
close  together ;  brimstone  and  saltpetre,  almost 
making  gunpowder,  and  tar,  and  jute,  without 
any  classification  ? — Yes. 

693.  Chairman,']  In  the  case  of  the  heating  of 
hay  and  com  in  a  stack,  do  the  insurance  com- 
panies pay  the  claim  for  that? — The  offices  have 
a  special  clause  that  they  are  not  liable  for 
natural  heating ;  then  the  difficulty  is  to  prove 
that  a  fire  has  arisen  from  natural  heating. 

694.  Would  you  not  call  jute  taking  fire  a 
case  of  natural  neating  ? — Jute  comes  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  create 
combustion  in  it 

695.  Mr.  Miller.]  What  you  mean  by  natural 
heating,  is  heating  which  occurs  when  hay  and 
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corn  are  put  up  damp  in  the  stack,  I  suppose  ? — 
Jast  BO. 

696.  Chairman.]  But  you  may  stack  hay  and 
com  damp,  and  yet  a  fire  may  not  take  place  ? — 
Our  clause  is  to  provide  against  their  being  im- 
maturely  stacked. 

697.»Mr.  Mil/er.']  Have  you  ever  known  it  to 
be  the  case  that  spontaneous  combustion  has  been 
caused  in  the  article  of  fiax  in  a  warehouse  ? — 
We  have  suspected  it;  I  cannot  say  exactly 
dressed  flax,  but  I  knew  of  a  singular  case  once 
in  Scotland  where  a  fire  was  commenced  among 
flax  through  the  panes  of  the  glass  having  a 
rough  bulrs  eye  in  the  centre,  which  acted  as  a 
lens,  and  a  very  serious  fire  took  place. 

698.  That  was  a  very  rare  occurrence,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  Aat  was  not  spontaneous  combustion. 

699.  So  far  as  you  know,  spontaneous  com- 
bustion is  chiefly  confined  to  jute  ? — It  is  not 
within  my.province  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
fires  generally ;  that  is  the  surveyor's  duty. 

700.  Mr.  Turner.}  Is  it  not  believed  to  be 
the  fact  that  when  any  oily  matter  is  mixed  up 
with  loose  cotton,  or  flax,  or  hemp,  or  jute,  spon- 
taneous combustion  takes  place? — Yes,  that  is 
the  feeling. 

701.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  suspected 
that  where  the  loose  cotton  is  thrown  on  one  side 
with  which  the  machinery  is  oiled,  a  fire  has  taken 
place  from  the  oily  cotton  being  put  among  the 
other  waste  cotton? — Yes;  that  matter  is  very 
pturticnlarly  looked  at  in  insuring  mills.  We 
have  a  clause  that  the  waste  matter  shall  be 
taken  out  regularly. 

702.  Mr.  Bead.]  Do  you  think  that  suspicions 
of  spontaneous  combustion  are  justified  in  most 
of  these  cases  ? — I  think  that  spontaneous  com- 
bustion has  been  a  very  good  word  to  cover  a 
variety  of  fires. 

703.  Do  you  believe  in  spontaneous  combus- 
tion yourself  in  any  case  ?  —I  do,  to  some  small 
extent. 

704.  When  you  speak  of  the  overheating  of 
corn  and  hay  ricks,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
offices  generally,  if  a  fire  extends  to  the  other 
property,  do  not  pay  for  the  stack  that  happens 
to  nave  spontaneously  ignited? — That  would  be 
a  question  for  the  liberality  of  the  directors. 

705.  Is  not  that  generally  the  practice  ? — You 
mean  the  case  of  a  stack  being  burnt,  which  also 
bums  other  stacks  ? 

706.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  that  it  would  entirely 
depend  on  whether  the  office  chose  to  pay  or 
not,  there  is  no  compulsion  under  the  policy. 

707.  But  they  always  do  pay,  do  they  not  ? — 
The  offices  generally  lean  to  the  liberal  side,  I 
believe. 

708.  Do  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  fires,  apply  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  town  ? — Yes,  to  country  towns. 

709.  I  mean  rural  districts,  proper? — Yes, 
certainly  ;  incendiarism  has  prevailed  very  much 
in  some  agricultural  districts. 

710.  What  do  you  mean  by  incendiarism  ? — 
Wilful  fire-raising. 

711.  The  act  oi  some  malicious  person,  or  the 
insurer  setting  fire  to  his  own  property  ? — We 
have  only  found  insurers  setting  fire  to  their  own 
property  in  rare  instances  in  agricultural  districts. 

712.  Agricultural  property  is  very  much  ex- 
posed, is  it  not  ?— Yes ;  we  trace  many  fires  in 
agricultural  districts  to  tramps,  persons  taking 
lodgings  under  the  stacks  and  setting  fire  to 
them. 

713.  And  there  are  a  good  many  fires  I  pre- 
0.84. 


sume,  from  the  use  of  agricultural  steam-engines  ? 
— There  are  some  fires  from  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural steam-engines. 

714.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  fire 
insurance  duties  on  farming  stock,  were  repealed 
in  the  year  1833  ?— Yes. 

715.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  insurances 
since  the  repeal  of  that  duty,  or  rather,  whether 
there  has  been  any  immediate  increase  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  had  the  effect  generally 
anticipated,  in  increasing  insurances  very  much. 

716.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  was 
paid,  when  the  duty  was  on  ? — Js  o. 

717.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  now  than  it  was 
before  the  duty  was  repealed,  is  it  not  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  is,  but  I  have  not  entered  particularly 
into  that  question. 

718.  Is  yoiu*  office  largely  emplpyed  in  in- 
suring farming  stock  ? — I  think  that  our  insur- 
ances are  about  2,000,000  /.  on  agricultural  pro- 
perty. 

719.  Principally,  where? — In  the  agricultural 
districts  of  England  and  Scotiand. 

720.  What  IS  your  present  rate  for  farming 
stock  ? — I  think  5  s.  per  cent. 

721.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  Is  there  any  register  kept 
in  your  office,  or  in  the  offices  generally,  of  the 
causes  of  fires  ? — We  have  not  a  register  in  Lon- 
don ;  mine  is  a  branch  office.  When  I  left  Edin- 
burgh 32  years  ago,  I  established  our  company 
in  London,  and  I  have  managed  it  ever  smce ; 
but  our  chief  office  is  in  Edinburgh,  where  the 
records  are  kept. 

722.  Is  there  any  such  record  kept  in  London  ? 
— Very  likely ;  some  of  the  large  offices  might 
be  able  to  produce  some  statistical  information  of 
the  kind. 

723.  You  have  stated  that  the  number  of  fires 
has  increased  very  much  lately? — Yes;  there 
has  been  a  progressive  increase  for  many  years. 

724.  Is  that  opinion  formed  on  a  mere  suspicion, 
or  how  have  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  ? — It 

.  is  a  fact  generally  known  among  insurance  offices, 
and  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  fires  com- 
pared to  what  they  used  to  be ;  the  losses  among 
the  wharves  and  docks  have  been  enormous. 

725.  That  arises  naturally  from  the  increase  in 
the  stock  at  the  wharves,  and  so  on  ;  but  in  speak- 
ing of  the  increase  of  fires,  have  you  ever  ascer- 
tained during  any  series  of  years,  the  relative 
proportion  that  the  fires  bear  to  the  valuation, 
say  to  the  whole  district  of  London  ? — I  cannot 
give  you  that  information. 

726.  Fires  may  have  increased  four  or  five 
times  in  number,  but  the  valuation  of  property 
may  have  increased  eight  or  10  times? — The 
increase  of  fires  has  been  all  out  of  proportion. 

727.  But  the  value  of  an  opinion  depends  on 
how  that  opinion  has  been  arrived  at,  does  it  not  ? 
— I  can  give  you  no  figures. 

728.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  suspicion  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  think  it  is  ascertainable. 

729.  One  would  suppose  that  that  comparison 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  things  that 
the  offices  would  have  directed  their  attention 
to  ? — Mine  being  but  a  branch  office,  I  have  no 
records. 

730.  Mr.  Turner.]  I  think  you  have  stated 
that  the  fire  insurance  business  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  has  been  a  bad  one,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  offices  ? — Yes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  offices. 

731.  Was  not  that  opinion  based  on  the  fact 
D  3  that 
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Mr.         that  the  losses  have  been  greater  by  far  than  the 

F>  O.  Smith,  average  of  previous  years  ? — Yes,  decidedly ;  the 

—         fires  have  increased  in  number  and  magnitude. 

8  April  732.  Mr.  Larri/on.']  But  do  not  the  m^ority 

1867.        of  the  offices  pay  a  dividend  still? — I  cannot 

say. 

733.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  any 
other  motive  for  non-prosecution  upon  what  are 
called  incendiaiy  fires  than  the  apprehension  of 
public  odiiun  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  other  motive. 

734.  Mr.  Kinnaird.l  I  gather  from  you  that 
the  remedy  which  you  propose  is  that  a  public 
investigation  should  take  place,  something  like 
what  was  conducted  at  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  it  is 
most  important  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
offices,  that  there  should  be  an  investigation  of 
that  character. 

735.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  that  you 
have  given  from  America,  is  that  evidence  which 
you  can  rely  upon? — It  is  from  an  American 
insurance  paper. 

736.  Have  you  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  authentic  informatiom  ? — Yes. 

737.  You  have  mentioned  casually  the  salvage 
corps,  that  is  a  new  institution,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
the  combined  offices  once  superintended  the  fire 
brigade  for  their  own  interest,  but  the  Govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  deprive  us  of  that,  and  to 
place  it  under  the  Board  of  Works.  We  imme- 
diately, for  our  own  protection,  found  it  necessary 
to  have  some  persons  to  look  after  our  interest. 
The  brigade  used  to  do  that  by  leaving  men  on 
the  premises,  but  now  they  have  only  to  put  out 
the  fires,  and  away  they  go ;  therefore  we  have 
appointed  a  number  of  very  intelligent  men, 
selected  principally  from  the  fire  brigade,  and 
directly  a  fire  happens,  away  they  go  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  they  never  leave  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  save  a  great  deal.    They  are  the 

'  men  who  could  give  the  prosecuting  officer  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  an  investigation  should  take 
place  or  not. 

738.  Has  that  salvage  corps  been  the  means  of 
saving  a  great  deal  of  property  since  its  institu- 
tion?— Yes,  they  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
preserving  property. 

739.  Do  they  also  arrive  at  the  causes  of  many 
of  the  fires? — I  have  no  doubt  they  do,  but  the 
reluctance  of  the  offices  to  prosecute  hinders  that 
from  taking  effect. 

740.  I  suppose  that  arises  from  your  experi- 
ence that  the  prosecutions  which  have  been 
undertaken  have  failed  in  many  cases  ? — For- 
merly it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  verdict 
against  a  man  who  was  charged  with  arson,  and 
the  offices  now  confine  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  fraudulent  claims. 

741.  I  am  speaking  of  the  jiifficulty  of  convic- 
tion for  arson  only  ? — The  offices  have  not  pro- 
secuted for  that  except  lately ;  there  was  a 
case  the  other  day  where  a  man  was  sent  for  10 
years  penal  servitude. 

742.  Do  you  utterly  repudiate,  on  the  part  of 
your  office,  any  want  of  morality  in  not  carrying 
on  prosecutions  which  they  have  every  reason 
to  believe  would  fail  and  break  down? — The 
offices  do  not  like  to  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  charging  a  man  with  so  grave  a 
crime. 

743.  You  were  asked  whether  the  offices  were 
not  careless  in  taking  risks  ;  now,  speaki^  of 
your  own  office,  and  all  well-established  offices, 
18  there  not  great  care  taken  in  investigating 
risks  before  they  take  them  ? — Yes. 


744.  Have  they  not  generally  an  officer  of  the 
establishment  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  down  to 
survey  the  property  proposed  for  insurance? — 
Yes. 

745.  Upon  offers  for  renewals  they  go  down 
and  re-investigate  for  themselves  the  risk,  if 
they  have  any  reason  to  think  it  extra  hazavdous? 
— Very  often. 

746.  You  do  not  think  that  respectable  offices 
can  be  charged  with  any  carelessness  in  conduct- 
ing their  business,  do  you? — No,  but  there  is 
great  evil  in  the  establishment  of  new  offices,  and 
so  much  competition. 

747.  Is  there  care  taken  in  your  office  to  pre- 
vent property  being  insured  for  more  than  its 
real  value? — If  we  have  any  suspicion,  we  do 
not  take  the  risk ;  I  refuse  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness ;  I  have  sometimes  15,000  /.  or  20,000  L  a 
week  refused,  risks  that  I  do  not  like,  for  various 
causes. 

748.  Whenever  you  have  a  ground  for  suspi- 
cion, there  you  refuse  ? — Yes ;  or  if  the  risk  is  of 
an  excessive  nature,  such  as  in  my  opinion,  would 
not  pay. 

749.  Have  you  had  in  your  experience,  to  pay 
much  for  property  insured  for  more  than  its  real 
value  ? — There  is  no  doubt  we  have  been  very 
much  imposed  upon,  the  same  as  the  other  offices, 
but  the  offices  are  exceedingly  loth  to  appear  as 
litigants  in  cases  of  claims. 

750.  Mr.  Turner."]  You  do  not  like  to  get  a 
bad  name,  in  fact  ? — No,  that  is  it. 

751.  Mr.  KinTudrd.]  Is  it  not  the  experience 
of  the  first  offices,  that  the  sympathies  of  juries 
are  generally  with  the  insurers  and  against  the 
offices? — I  dare  say  that  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  at  all  events  they  are  apt  to  use  the 
argument,  "  Here  is  a  public  company  against  an 
individual." 

752.  And  they  make  the  company  pay? — Yes. 

753.  Mr.  Gorstl  Suppose  a  cabinet  maker 
were  to  come  to  your  office  and  say,  "  I  have 
property  in  my  shop  worth  500  L  or  600  /.,'*  woidd 
you  take  his  word  for  it? — I  would  not  insure 

.  him  on  any  terms ;  I  decline  all  workers  in  wood. 

754.  Take  the  case  of  a  warehouse  which  you 
would  insure ;  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse 
declares  the  value  of  his  goods  to  be  so  many 
hundreds  of  pounds,  would  you  take  his  word  for 
it,  or  do  you  send  a  surveyor  down  to  value  flte 
goods?— If  we  consider  him  a  respectable  man 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  "  Directory,"  it  is 

,  ten  to  one  if  we  survey  his  property,  unless  there 
is  a  peculiarity  about  his  business. 

755.  Chairman.']  But  if  you  found  a  person 
^ving  in  his  property  at  a  greater  value  than 
your  surveyor  considered  it  worth,  you  would 
think  that  a  ground  of  suspicion,  would  you  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  occasionally  looked  into  places 
where  they  have  wished  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  insurance,  and  I  have  declined  to  increase 
it 

756.  Mr.  Agar'Sllis.]  You  have  seen  person- 
ally nothing  of  the  working  of  the  present  fire 
brigade  ? — ^No ;  we  get  a  daily  report  of  the  fires 
that  occur  on  the  previous  night. 

757.  What  is  the  belief  in  your  office  with  re- 
gard to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  fire  brigade 
as  compared  with  your  own  brigade  ? — I  could 
not  give  you  an  opinion,  as  I  have  not  seen  them 
in  operation.  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  give  you  a  better  opinion  on  lliat 
point. 

758.  You  do  not  believe  them  to  be  less  effi- 
cient, do  you  ? — I  believe  Captain  Shaw  is  a  most 
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excellent  man  for  his  position,  and  he  had  a  corps 
ready-made  for  him,  well  disciplined  by  the  late 
Mr.  Braidwood. 

759.  CAafrwian.]  Suppose  there  is  a  railway 
accident,  an  investigation  is  ordered  into  the 
causes  of  that  accident  ? — Yes. 

760.  And  if  a  vessel  is  destroyed,  there  is  also 
an  inqniry  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the 
loss  of  that  vessel  ? — Yes. 

761.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  put 
the  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  instead  of  into  that 
of  a  coroner? — That  never  occurred  to  mc;  it  is 
immaterial,  if  it  is  put  into  an  efficient  quarter, 
what  quarter  it  is. 

762.  The  reason  of  an  inquiry  being  held  into 
a  railway  accident,  and  into  the  loss  of  a  vessel, 
is,  that  there  is  a  destruction  of  property  and  a 
risk  of  life,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

763.  Now  in  case  of  fire,  there  is  also  a  de- 
struction of  property  and  a  risk  to  life  ? — Yes. 

764.  Consequently  you  think  there  ought  also 
to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  a  fire? — Yes. 

765.  The  honourable  Member  for  Finsbury 
put  the  question  thus  to  you ;  that  if  his  car- 
rii^e  came  against  another  gentleman's  carriage 
in  Bond-street  and  injured  the  other  carriage,  he 
"waa  responsible  for  the  damage  done  ? — I  expect 
that  you  would  get  a  little  conflicting  evidence 
between  the  coachmen.  I  do  not  know;  it  would 
depend  on  the  evidence,  I  suppose. 

766.  Supposing  that  the  horse  ran  away  and 
came  against  the  other  gentleman's  carriage,  then 


vou  would  say  that  the  owner  of  the  horse  would         Mr. 
be  responsible  for  the  damage,  would  you  not? —  F.  O.  Smith. 
I  should  say  so.  

767.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  where  a  honse  is  being        8  April 
destroyed,  and  the  adjoining  house  to  it  is  also        1S67. 
being  destroyed,  would  you  reckon  the  man  in 

whose  house  the  fire  originated  to  be  responsible 
for  the  damage  done  in  flie  second  house  ? — I  do 
not  see  that  that  is  a  matter  on  which  I  could 
give  an  opinion ;  it  would  depend  on  the  law. 

768.  That  is  not  the  law  in  England,  at  all 
events  ? — No. 

769.  Are  you  aware  of  that  being  the  law  on 
the  Continent? — No. 

770.  You  are  not  aware  how  claims  are  settled 
in  France,  for  example  ? — No,  not  positively ;  I 
have  heard  that  a  public  officer  receives  the 
amount  from  the  insurance  oflSce  if  there  is  any 
difficulty,  and  settles  for  the  office. 

771.  Suppose  it  to  be  proved  that  it  was  a  case 
of  carelessness  where  a  fire  occurred  in  the  first 
bouse,  do  you  think  that  the  proprietor  of  that 
house  would  be  responsible  for  the  damage  done 
in  the  second  house  ? — It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion. 

772.  Do  you  know  the  law  on  the  subject  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  in  the  case ; 
in  the  event  of  both  houses  being  insured  in  dif- 
ferent offices,  the  two  offices  would  be  responsible^ 
each  for  each. 

773.  Is  there  anything  which  you  would  wish 
to  add  to  your  evidence? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything. 


Mr.  Chaeles  Fowlee,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


774.  Chairman.'\  You  are  an  Architect  and 
IHstrict  Surveyor,  under  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act? — I  am. 

775.  You  would  classify  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  into  three  parts  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  this 
particular  subject,  it  may  be  fairly  so  divided. 

776.  What  are  those  classes  ? — With  regard  to 
three  classes  of  buildings,  that  is  to  say,  private 
dwelling-houses,  warehouse  buildings,  and  public 
buildings. 

777.  In  the  first  class,  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  would  relate  mainly  to  the 
party-walls  between  houses  of  different  occu- 
pations?— That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points. 

778.  But  there  are  also  clauses  relating  to  the 
divisions  of  the  apartments  in  the  same  house, 
and  under  different  occupation  in  the  same  Build- 
ing Act,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are,  where 
the  buildings  are  beyond  a  certain  area. 

779.  Are  there  any  other  provisions  in  the 
Act  relating  to  private  dwelling-houses,  for  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  heating  ? — Yes,  with  re- 
gard to  flues,  fire-places,  and  hearths. 

780.  And  coverings  of  roofs? — Yes,  and  the 
pontion  of  timber  with  regard  to  the  flues,  fire- 
places, and  smoke  pipes;  some  of  them  are  appli- 
cable to  other  buildii^  also. 

781,  Could  you  recommend  any  alteration  in 
those  provisions,  tiiat  would  be  ror  the  public 
good  with  regard  to  fires? — I  have  not  considered 
the  subject  sufficiently  to  make  any  important 
snggestions;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth 
troubling  the  Committee  with  things  that  pass 
through  one's  mind  as  possibilities,  but  no  doubt 
the  construction  of  private  dwelling-houses  might 
be  much  improved,  if  you  eould  persuade  the 

0.«4. 


public  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures,  but  it         Mr. 
would  unfortunately,  in  almost  all  cases,  I  should    0.  Fotoler. 
think,  involve  additional  expense ;  and  for  the         ■ 
particular  class  of  people  whom  you  want  to 
protect,  the  expense  13  an  important  object ;  that 
18  to  say,  in  small  class  houses ;   in  first-class 
houses  you  scarcely  ever  have  a  fire. 

782.  Could  you  not  make  it  compulsory  by 
Act  of  Parliament? — Yes,  if  you  could  get  it 
passed. 

783.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  the  life  and  property  of  people  in  towns 
might  be  protected  irom  fire  ? — I  should  imagine 
there  would  be  very  great  difficulty,  but  the 
Committee  can  judge  better  of  that  than  I  can. 

784.  In  what  class  of  private  houses  do  you 
find  that  fires  occur;  is  it  in  houses  that  are 
wholly  dwelling-houses,  or  those  that  are  a 
combination  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses  ?  —  I 
believe  (though  I  do  not  speak  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  surveyor  to  a  fire  office)  that  fires  in 
the  latter  class  of  house  are  far  more  common ; 
I  find  cases  in  my  district  of  fires  in  dwelling- 
houses  are  almost  always  where  there  are  shops. 

785.  Does  the  fire  commence  in  the  shop  gene- 
rally?— The  fire  generally  commences  in  the 
shop. 

786.  The  shop  is  generally  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  dwelling-house  above  ? — That  is  so. 

787.  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  there  is  often 
great  risk  to  life,  and  often  great  loss  of  life  ? — 
Very  much  so ;  even  in  small  buildings  there  is 
a  very  great  risk  to  life. 

788.  As  an  architect,  could  you  suggest  any 
improvement  in  the  building  of  such  houses  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  could  suggest  any  original  one ; 
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bat  one  has  been  suggested  before ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  construction  of  the  floor  as  the  most  im- 
portant thing ;  we  generally  believe,  and  it  has 
been  stated  over  ana  over  again,  that  if  you  can 
get  a  sufficient  thickness  of  plastering  to  adhere 
to  the  wooden  beams  or  joists,  you  create  a  most 
effectual  protection  against  fire. 

789.  Is  there  a  provision  to  that  effect  in  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act? — No,  there  is  no 
such  provision  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

790.  Would  you  recommend  anything  else ; 
such  as  a  brick  arching,  instead  of  a  wooden  ceil- 
ing ;  could  you  not  make  the  ceiling  of  a  shop 
fireproof? — I  believe  that  if  the  space  between 
the  joists  or  beams  over  any  floor  were  partly 
filled  in  with  concrete,  or  plastering,  made  suflS- 
ciently  strong,  and  supported  by  iron  bars  or  small 
pieces  of  wood  properly  fixed  between  the  joists, 
and  the  ordinary  ceiling  were  plastered  under- 
neath^ it  would  require  a  much  more  severe  fire 
than  usually  takes  place  to  pass  through  the 
floor. 

791.  You  consider  plaster,  as  at  present  made 
in  this  country,  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  ? — 
When  well  made,  it  is  one  of  the  best  non-con- 
ductors of  heat. 

792.  I  suppose  the  plaster  is  composed  of  sand 
and  lime  ? — There  is  too  much  rubbish  put  into 
the  ordinary  plastering. 

793.  What  kind  of  rubbish  ?— Rubbish  from 
the  buildings ;  dirt  and  dust,  or  earth  even  in 
new  buildings  out  in  the  suburbs ;  the  plastering 
requires  to  be  made  with  lime  and  hair  wim 
sand  and  a  certain  proportion  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

794.  You  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  adding 
plaster  of  Paris  ? — Yes ;  in  Paris  it  is  used  ex- 
clusively, and  that  makes  an  exceedingly  power- 
ful resistant  to  fire. 

795.  Mr.  Lanyon.']  I  suppose  it  is  to  such 
floors  as  those  that  exist  at  Paris  that  you  espe- 
cially refer  ? — No,  because  they  are  not  suited 
to  our  mode  of  construction ;  they  are  too  expen- 
sive on  accoimt  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  What  I  mean  more  particularly 
is  what  is  called  pugging  between  the  floors, 
which  is  a  very  great  protection. 

796.  Chairman.2  Would  you  recommend  put- 
ting iron  beams  to  such  roofs,  or  do  you  think 
that  good  plaster  is  quite  sufficient? — I  think 
that  wood  and  good  plaster  are  quite  sufficient. 

797.  And  perhaps  superior  ? — That  is  a  point 
on  which  the  Committee  could  get  better  evi- 
dence than  I  can  give- 

798.  But  as  an  architect,  that  is  your  opinion? 
— Yes ;  I  should  prefer  in  most  cases  to  have 
oak  beams,  if  well  protected  by  plaster. 

799.  The  second  class  of  buildings  are  ware- 
house buildings  ? — Yes ;  the  only  special  clauses 
with  regard  to  these  in  the  Metropoutan  Building 
Act  are  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  the  cubic 
contents ;  {ill  the  other  provisions  are  much  the 
same  as  for  dwelling-houses,  as  far  as  they  apply. 

800.  Then,  with  regard  to  public  buildings,  I 
presume  you  mean  pm>lic  halls  and  theatres  ? — • 
Yes  5  there  is  a  defimtion  in  the  Act  which  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  it  means  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  public 
—churches,  lecture  halls,  and  so  on. 

801.  What  are  the  provisions  in  the  Act  which 
relate  principally  to  the  construction  of  such 
buildings? — All  the  ordinary  provisions  referring 
to  other  buildings  also  apply  to  public  buildings, 
but,  in  addition,  all  accesses,  stairs,  and  corridors 
are  required  to  be  constructed  of  stone,  with  iron 
or  fireproof  supports. 


802.  Is  there  anything  said  in  the  Act  about 
having  any  particular  number  of  doors  for  the 
egress  of  the  people  ? — Nothing. 

803.  You  think  that  that  would  be  a  great 
advantage  in  theatres,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  that 
is  very  important.  The  construction  generally  of 
public  buildings  is  placed  in  the  discretion  of 
the  district  surveyor,  it  having  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  define  it  with  regard  to  such  very  various 

Eurposes  as  public  buildings  are  applied  to;  but 
e  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  arrangement,  it 
is  only  the  construction. 

804.  Mr.  Lanyon.J  Has  the  district  surveyor 
any  power  of  regulating  the  number  of  doors  in 
public  buildings  ? — No. 

805.  Chairman.^  If  there  were  to  be  a  new 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  you  would  think  it 
advisable  that  such  recommendations  as  you 
made  just  now  should  be  inserted  in  that  Act  ? — 
I  believe  that  some  have  been  already  inserted  in 
the  Draft  Bill  for  amending  the  Acl 

806.  I  believe  that  in  some  parts  of  London, 
there  are  large  lodging-houses  erected  ? — Yes,  in 
several  parts  of  London,  there  are  lodging-houses 
erected. 

807.  Are  there  warehouses  in  the  under  part 
of  the  building,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
buUding  the  parties  connected  with  the  ware- 
houses are  lodged? — I  think  that  that  is  not  a 
very  common  case ;  they  are  usually  buildings  of 
dwellings  for  several  families  in  one  large  block. 
I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  such  buildings 
being  erected  with  warehouses  under  them, 
except  in  the  cellars. 

808.  Then  take  the  case  of  such  a  house  as 
you  describe ;  is  there  any  provision  in  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  to  compel  proper 
means  being  taken  for  protecting  life  in  case  of 
fire  in  such  a  building  ? — No,  except  the  rules  of 
construction  which  I  have  already  alluded  to ;  if 
the  buildings  exceed  a  certain  size,  there  are 
certain  rules  provided  that  the  floors  and  the 
walls  between  such  separate  tenements  must  be 
fireproof. 

809.  Are  those  lodging  houses  generally  very 
high  ? — They  consist  of  rour  storeys  generally. 

810.  The  present  means  that  they  have  for 
saving  life  by  the  fire-escape  machines  would 
not  reach  to  the  upper  storeys,  would  they? — 
I  do  not  know  practically;  I  think  the  fire- 
escape  reaches  up  to  all  but  one  storey,  how- 
ever. 

811.  But  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  Legislature  to  compel  the  adoption  of  some 
means  for  saving  life  in  those  large  buildings 
that  are  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  nume^ 
rous  families  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  advisable 
to  adopt  some  means. 

812.  You  would  not  think  that  that  would  be 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  subject  ? — 
It  would  be  an  extremely  desirable  object,  but 
I  hesitate  in  answering  because  I  see  so  many 
practical  difficulties. 

813.  There  were  certain  Acts  of  Parliament 
parsed  before  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
was  passed;  for  instance,  the  Act  of  Geo.  3, 
0.  78 ;  were  any  of  the  provisions  of  those  Acts 
introduced  into  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act? — Only  those  relating  to  the  keeping  of 
fire-engines  and  fixing  the  fire-cocks  on  the 
water  main,  and  so  on ;  there  were  no  structural 
provisions  that  those  relating  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  within  certain  distances  of  other  build- 
ings in  which  dangerous  trades  are  carried  on, 
and  those  are  etiU  in  force. 

814.  There 
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814.  There  were  some  clauses  in  those  old 
Acts  inflicting  very  severe  punishments  for  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  servants  and  others 
when  a  fire  took  place  ? — Yes. 

815.  Were  those  clauses  repealed,  or  are  thej 
introduced  into  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  ? 
— They  are  not  repealed ;  they  are  scheduled  to 
the  present  Act. 

816.  But  they  are  practically  obsolete,  are  they 
not  ?-— I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  their  ever 
being  acted  upon. 

817.  In  framing  a  new  Act,  would  it,  in  your 
opinion,  be  desirable  to  introduce  such  clauses? 
— I  should  think  so. 

818.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Liverpool  Building  Act  ? — I  have  got  it  before 
me,  and  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  it.  With 
regard  to  the  general  subject,  there  are  two  such 
Acts ;  one  is  more  particularly  a  Building  Act, 
and  the  other  is  special  with  regard  to  ware- 
houses. 

819.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  in- 
troduce some  of  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  into 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act? — I  think  it 
would  be;  m  fact,  there  are  many  of  them  relat- 
ing to  warehouses,  the  substance  of  which  is  in- 
troduced into  a  Bill  which  is  proposed  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  this  Session. 

820.  From  what  you  know  of  the  working  of 
that  Act  in  Liverpool,  you  would  perhaps  think 
it  advisable  that  similar  Acts  should  be  introduced 
into  all  mercantile  towns  ? — I  cannot  speak  from 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  at  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  has  been  in  operation  since  the  year 
1843. 

821.  In  what  class  of  buildings  do  you  find  the 
most  extensive  fires  generally  occur? — In  ware- 
houses. 

822.  But  I  suppose  there  is  seldom  any  loss  of 
life  there? — Very  rarely  indeed.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  are  inhabited  in  any  way. 

823.  Yon  are  of  opinion  that  the  fires  are  more 
fi:«quent  in  those  houses  where  shops  are  com- 
bined with  dwelling-houses  ? — That  is  my  expe- 
rience. 

824.  Mr.  Agar-ElUs.']  With  regard  to  private 
houses,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  brickwork 
that  is  usually  put  into  small  dwelling-houses  in 
the  suburbs  of  London;  is  that  brickwork  good 
or  not? — It  is  apt  to  be  very  bad. 

825.  You  cannot  make  use  of  die  Act  to  force 
it  to  be  good  ? — No ;  the  quality  of  the  bricks  is 
not  described. 

826.  But  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  laid 
down,  is  it  not? — Yea. 

827.  What  is  that? — It  is  varying,  according 
to  the  length  and  the  height  of  the  widl. 

828.  Do  you  consider  mat  thickness  in  general 
sufficient  to  resist  an  ordinary  fire,  if  the  wall  be 
composed  of  good  brickwork  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

829.  You  consider  that  it  is  sufficient,  under 
OTdinary  circumstances,  to  prevent  any  very 
serious  cracking,  or  letting  the  heat  go  througn 
into  the  next  house  ? — If  the  brickwork  is  good, 
it  is  quite  sufficient. 

830.  But  as  the  brickwork  is  at  present,  that 
is  not  the  case,  is  it? — Sometimes  it  is  not. 

831.  In  smy  new  Act,  you  would  not  make  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  greater  if  you  could  insure 
the  brickwork  being  good  ? — Not  on  account  of 
fire. 

832.  With  regard  to  plaster  roofs,  I  suppose 

iron  mean  what  one  sees  in  the  country,  particu- 
arly   in  old  houses,  the  hall  floor  being  covered 
with  plaster? — That  is  also  a  good  thing,  but 
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that  is  put  on  the  top.  The  great  thing  is  to 
protect  the  beams  on  the  under  side.  A  fire  will 
take  a  long  time  to  burn  through  an  ordinary 
floor  downwards,  provided  there  is  no  draught ; 
but  upwards,  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  mate- 
rial or  furniture  in  the  room,  and  it  is  not  very 
high,  the  ceiling  is  exposed  to  a  great  heat. 
An  ordinary  ceiling  will  resist  a  very  consider- 
able heat  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  order  to 
make  it  more  fireproof,  the  thing  is  to  get  thick 
plaster  for  the  ceilmg,  and  that  you  cannot  put 
on  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  done. 

833.  You  want  a  thick  ceiling  of  non-con- 
ducting material  ? — Yes. 

834.  The  thicker  it  is  the  better  it  is ;  but  it 
is  a  question  of  expense  ? — Just  so.  It  is  not 
merely  the  extra  quantity,  but  it  is  the  way  in 
which  it  has  to  be  put  in,  partly  from  the  top 
and  parUjjr  from  the  bottom. 

835.  That  is  extra  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

836.  And  extra  expense  of  course  ? — Yes. 

837.  That  would  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in- the  cost? — Yes. 

838.  But  that  plaster  floor  that  I  spoke  of,  you 
would  consider  very  useful  to  prevent  fires  from 
going  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  rooms,  would 
you  not  ? — It  would  be  of  some  use  no  doubt. 

839.  And  that  kind  of  floor  is  not  expensive  ? 
— It  is  not  very  applicable  in  London,  for  we 
have  not  got  the  materials  at  hand ;  it  involves 
some  extra  expense,  more  from  the  additional 
strength  required  in  the  timber  than  anything 
else ;  you  would  require  some  rough  boarding, 
and  that  would  not  be  so  expensive. 

840.  That  would  save  something  in  the  ex- 
pense of  boarding  ? — Yes. 

841.  Mr.  Lanyon.']  How  is  that,  because  the 
floor  is  now  always  rough  on  one  side  ? — Those 
would  be  rougher  materials,  quite  of  a  different 
quality ;  it  would  not  cost  two-thirds  of  the  same 
amount  certainly,  and  perhaps  not  much  more 
than  one-half. 

842.  You  are  speaking  of  the  floor  to  support 
the  upper  floor,  between  the  joists  ? — Yes,  or  on 
the  top. 

843.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  That  would  require 
slightly  stronger  beams  but  a  less  expensive  floor- 
ing, is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

844.  And  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  signify 
more  than  a  common  flooring? — No,  if  the  labour 
is  readily  obtained. 

845.  Of  course  this  would  not  bum  in  the 
same  way  as  a  common  floor,  and  it  would  resist 
the  heat  longer  ? — Yes. 

846.  Mr.  Gorst.']  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  ?— Yes. 

847.  How? — The  judges  before  whom  any 
disputed  cases  must  be  brought  are  the  police 
magistrates,  who  are  apt  to  teke  very  different 
views  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visions ;  in  some  instances,  the  views  which  the 
magistrates  have  adopted,  and  which  therefore 
the  district  surveyors  have  been  obliged  to  act 
upon,  have  very  much  interfered  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

848.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  an  ex- 
ample?— The  extent  of  warehouses  is  limited 
by  the  Act  to  216,000  cubic  feet ;  but  some  of 
the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  have  the  effect 
that  each  floor  must  be  considered  a  separate 
warehouse,  and  consequently  a  warehouse  may 
be  very  much  larger  than  the  Act  contemplated. 

849.  Then  is  there  practically  a  different  Build- 
ingAct  in  operation  in  different  police  districts  ? — 
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Mr.  To  some  extent  that  may  be  said  to  be  so,  but 

C.  Fonler.    as  the  magistrates  change  you  can  hardly  put  it 

;         in  that  way. 

8  April  ggo   ^  jjg^  jjQgjj  juay  gjyg  ^  ^^^  interpreta- 

1807.        ^^jj  ^jf  ^jjg  j^^^  g^jj^  gQ  alter  its  practical  work- 
ing?— Just  so. 

851.  Do  you  think  that  the  magistrates  have 
any  bias  in  favour  of  the  builders  ? — The  magis- 
trates say  almost  invariably  that  it  is  a  highly 
penal  Act,  and  that  the  defendants  must  have 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  There  are  so  many 
technical  doubts  raised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession  who  do  not  understand  the 
technical  points,  but  only  the  law  as  it  is  before 
them.  The  magistrates  are  in  the  same  position, 
they  only  understand  the  wording  of  the  law 
which  they  have  before  them,  and  the  result  is 
that  very  curious  decisions,  as  we  think,  arti 
arrived  at. 

852.  Is  that  the  only  cause  of  diflBculty  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  can  you 
mention  any  other  practical  difficulty  ? — I  do  not, 
at  this  moment,  remember  any  other  practical 
difficulty  of  importance. 

85.3.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  often  eluded  ? — Very  much  so. 

854.  How  does  that  arise? — From  the  great 
difficulty  of  defining,  by  words,  matters  of  con- 
struction. 

855.  Do  you  think  that  infringements  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  escape  your  own  notice,  for 
example  ? — That  may  be  the  case,  because  the 
district  surveyor  is  only  supposed  to  visit  a  build- 
ing from  time  to  time;  he  is  only  paid  a  small  fee 

856.  Between  one  visit  and  another  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Act  may  have  occurred,  and 
it  may  be  covered  up,  and  escape  your  notice  ? — 
Yes. 

857.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  number  of  surveyors,  and  more  fre- 
quent visits  paid?— I  do  not  think  that  is  neces- 
sary. A  greater  power  might  be  given,  perhaps, 
to  the  district  surveyor,  the  power  of  being 
enabled  to  investigate  the  construction  where 
it  is  covered,  which  at  present  only  exists  in  one 
particular  case. 

858.  What  is  that  particular  case?  —  Where 
the  work  has  been  done  without  the  builder 
having  mven  due  notice. 

859  It  is,  on  the  whole,  your  opinion  that  new 
houses  in  London  are  not  built  altogether  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act?—  Some  of  the  provisions  are  fre- 
quently evaded,  particularly  with  regard  to  ma- 
terials. 

860.  Mr.  Zm»*.]  Where  is  your  district?— St. 
Giles's  and  Bloomsbury,  a  central  district. 

861.  Looking  at  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  from  a  fire  point  of  view,  are  there  defects 
in  it  which  you  think  might  be  remedied  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  think  that  veiy 
much  could  be  done  in  the  Building  Act,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  points.  I  have 
already  mentioned  one  with  regard  to  public 
buildings,  and  power  might  be  given  to  the 
district  surveyor,  or  some  other  official  under 
the  Act,  to  enforce  the  provision  of  proper  en- 
trances (the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  some  dis- 
cretion in  that  matter,  but  it  has  not  always 
been  exercised) ;  and  then  we  should  not  have 
the  theatres  in  London  with  such  very  in- 
efficient means  of  egress  and  entrance.  Another 
point  is  this :  something  might  be  done  to  pro- 
vide proper  means  of  escape  from  the  upper  part 
of  dwellmg-hooses  or  inhabited  buildings;  and 


some  provision  might  be  made,  perhaps,  with  re- 
gard to  common  stoves ;  not  stoves  built  into  the 
wall,  but  close  stoves  outside,  which  are  put  up 
very  often  in  a  very  dangerous  manner,  and  there 
is  no  control  over  them.  Then,  again,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fines  of  kitohen  ranges,  there  is  no 
sufficient  provision  in  the  present  Act ;  the  flues 
are  treated  only  as  other  fiues,  and  from  the  pre- 
sent close  ranges  the  danger  is  as  great  as  from 
boilers  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which  are 
specially  provided  for. 

862.  You  think,  in  those  respects,  the  Act 
might  be  improved,  with  regard  to  fires  ?  — 
Just  so. 

863.  Upon  the  whole,  looking  at  that  Act,  are 
its  provisions  pretty  well  observed  in  the  build- 
ings now  going  on  ? — ^Yes,  except  in  some  points. 

864.  Do  the  surveyors  do  their  duty,  as  a  rule  ? 
— That  is  a  question  which  you  ought  not  to  ask 
me,  I  think.     I  do  mine. 

865.  I  find  the  builders  generally  say  that  the 
surveyors  are  exceedingly  particular;  do  you 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  walls  are  t£ick 
enough  ? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  fire. 

866.  And  the  stairs  ? — There  is  no  provision 
as  to  the  stairs,  except  with  regard  to  public 
buildings. 

867.  Could  you  suggest  any  improvement  in 
that  respect? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stairs 
of  private  houses  might  be  much  improved  in 
construction  with  regard  to  fires,  but  how  fax 
it  would  be  practicable  to  put  such  a  thing  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  cannot  say.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  doubtful  question. 

868.  As  a  practical  man,  do  you  see  any 
means  which  we  now  neglect  that  your  experience 
could  suggest  for  that  purpo-^e  ? — I  cannot  sug- 
gest anything  with  regard  to  staircases. 

869.  With  regard  to  g&e,  have  you  any  sug- 
gestion to  make ;  do  you  think  that  enough  care 
18  taken  in  laying  on  gas  in  houses  ? — I  think 
it  is  often  very  badly  done. 

870.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  coun- 
try; have  they  got  a  Surveyors'  Act  in  the 
country  ? — I  think  there  is  no  Building  Act  ex- 
cept the  Liverpool  one  ;  I  never  heard  of  one. 

871.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament  applying  to  the  whole 
country  ?  —  It  would  be  impossible,  in  my 
opinion. 

872.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  apply  a 
Sanitary  Act  to  the  whole  country?— It  may 
be. 

873.  Then  where  is  the  great  difficulty  with 
regard  to  a  Building  Act? — Because  buildings 
are  made  of  difierent  materials  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  totally  different  from 
the  buildings  in  towns,  generally  speaking. 
Consequently,  the  rules  applicable  to  one  place 
do  not  apply  to  another. 

874.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  general  Act,  that  would  apply  to  every 
place? — Not  for  general  building  purposes ;  but 
with  regard  to  fire  prevention  only,  it  is  another 
question. 

875.  My  question  simply  refers  to-  fire  pre- 
vention ?  — I  should  not  call  that  a  Building  Act, 
but  there  might  be  some  provisions  no  doal>t 
with  regard  to  flues  and  two  or  three  other 
points,  which  might  be  applicable  equally  to  toxra 
and  country. 

876.  Looking  at  the  building  of  warehouses^ 
do  you  think  that  the  warehouses  in  London  are 
constructed  in  the  best  possible  way  now  ? — - 
There  are  many  different  experiments,  but  cer- 
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tainly  some  of  the  large  fires  of  late  years  have 
tended  to  show  that  they  are  not. 

877.  Do  you  think  if  a  fire  once  takes  place  in 
a  warehouse  with  plenty  of  combustible  materials, 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  stopping  it  by 
construction  ? — It  is  open  to  great  doubt,  except 
by  limitiu"  the  size. 

878.  What  do  you  mean  by  limiting  the  size  ? 
— Limiting  the  cubic  contents. 

879.  You  think  it  desirable  not  to  have  large 
cubic  contents  ? — Certainly  not. 

880-1.  You  think  that  by  having  smaller  cubic 
contents,  you  confine  the  fire  to  the  place  where 
it  breaks  out '.' — You  have  a  greater  chance  of 
doing  so.  The  best  way  is,  to  separate  the  ware- 
house into  so  many  compartments  with  vertical 
walls. 

882.  Without  doors  of  any  kind? — Just  so 

883.  Are  there  any  objections  toirwi  doors? — 
It  is  better  without  them. 

884.  Lord  Richard  GTomeHor."]  You  must  have 
some  means  of  communication  ? — ■  xes,  by  external 
galleries,  for  instance,  or  staircases ;  the  Liver- 
pool Act  provides  something  of  that  -kind,  for 
communication  between  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
warehouses. 

885.  Mr.  LiuKI  You  said  something  about 
the  magistrates  putting  different  interpretations 
upon  the  Act  of  I*arliament  ? — Yes. 

886.  Do  you  see  any  remedy  for  that  ? — No ; 
except  the  one  that  is  proposed. 

887.  Does  the  fault  arise  from  the  bad  con- 
struction of  the  Act,  or  from  the  bad  interpre- 
tation of  the  ma^strates? — It  is  certainly  not 
firom  Ae  latter  cause  only. 

888.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  bench  of  magistrates  ? — I  think  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  person  who  drew  the  Act,  in  a  great 
measure. 

889.  I  suppose  the  constructions  are  not  more 
different  than  those  of  Her  Majesty's  judges  in 
construing  other  laws? — I  think  the  difference 
is  greater,  because  the  matters  generally  under 
their  consideration  are  not  so  important,  and 
thej  do  not  receive  that  careful  consideration 
which  important  matters  would  receive  by  Her 
Majesly's  judges. 

890.  Do  you  not  think  the  magistrates  quite 
right,  in  case  of  doubt  to  give  the  defendant  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  ? — ^Yes,  I  presume  there  is 
no  other  way  of  settling  it 

891.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.']  With  regard 
to  the  dock  warehouses,  have  you  had  any  expe- 
rience of  them  ?—  Not  as  a  private  architect. 

892.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  large 
wholesale  warehouses  in  London,  such  as  the 
Manchester  warehouses  ? — I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience. 

893.  The  Act  is  constantly  eluded  in  those 
warehouses  with  regard  to  the  cubic  contents,  is 
it  not  ? — If  that  has  been  so  under  the  present 
Act,  it  ought  not  to  be. 

894.  But  still  there  is  an  evasion  of  the 
216,000  cubic  feet?— The  last  Act  was  frequently 
evaded. 

895.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between 
retail  and  wholesale  ? — Yes,  but  now  the  defini- 
tion is  such  that  it  includes  all  such  places  as  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture. 

896.  But  still  there  are  many  of  those  ware- 
hoosee  in  London  which  have  certainly  more 
than  216,000  cubic  feet,  are  there  not?— I  do 
not   know  of  the   particular  instances,  except 
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those  cases  where  the  law  has  been  evaded  in         Mr. 
the  manner  which  I  referred  to  just  now  ;  that    C-  bonier, 
is  to  say,  the  magistrates'  view  was  that  the  dif-         "~"~ 
ferent  floors  were  separate   buildings,   and   of       *«i*"^ 
course  at  that  rate  you  can  evade  the  Act  to  an        .»°o7' 
enormous  extent ;  but  there  is  one  other  way  in 
which  several  cases  have  occurred  of  the  evasion 
of  the  jwovisions  of  the  Act,  namely,  it  has  also 
been  held  that  the  provisions  did  not  apply  to 
additions  to  buildings  existing  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

897.  You  mean  to  wh:\t  are  called  old  build- 
ings in  the  Act  ? — Yes ;  the  consequence  is  that 
you  may  make  the  old  building  as  large  as  you 
please. 

898.  But  still  no  part  of  those  additions  must 
have  any  larger  contents  than  216,000  cubic  feet, 
or  you  would  have  the  right  to  interfere  ? — No  ;  it 
has  been  held  not  to  be  so. 

899.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  fire- 
jMTOof  structures  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  studied  the 
subject  a  little. 

900.  Have  you  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  a  fireproof  struc- 
ture ? — It  is  veiy  doubtful. 

901.  The  real  way  to  make  fireproof  struc- 
tures is  to  confine  tlie  space  as  much  as  possible, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  best  practical  way. 

902.  And  to  improve  the  ceilings  as  you  have 
mentioned  ? — ^That  is  an  improvement  on  the 
common  plan. 

903.  You'  have  mentioned  that  you  prefer 
oak  beams  to  iron  girders  for  ceilings? — For 
moderate  spans,  because  fire  does  not  act  on  oak 
as  it  does  on  fir. 

904.  But  take  oak  compared  with  iron  ? — Iron, 
if  it  is  cast,  will  snap  if  suddenly  chilled,  and 
wrought  iron  is  very  apt  to  twist,  and  it  loses 
a  large  portion  of  its  strength  the  moment  it 
becomes  neated,  which  the  oak  does  not 

905.  You  think  that  an  oak  beam  would  last 
longer  than  an  iron  girder  if  exposed  to  very 
fierce  heat  for  a  long  time  ? — If  the  oak  was  of 
proper  scantling,  it  would  stand  fire  better  than 
the  iron. 

906.  You  have  seen  Dennet's  patent  roofs,  I 
suppose? — I  know  the  construction,  but  it  so 
happens  that  I  hare  never  actually  seen  them. 

907.  Do  you  like  the  construction  ? — The  con- 
struction seems  good. 

908.  Have  you  power  to  enter  any  building,  or 
have  you  only  power  to  do  so  when  you  are  called 
in  with  regard  to  alterations  or  rebuilding? — I 
have  always  held  that  we  had  power  to  enter 
every  building,  but  only  a  few  days  ago  a  ma- 
gistrate decided  the  other  way. 

909.  But  if  any  building  is  dangerous,  you  have 
that  power,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  then  there  are  spe- 
cial provisions ;  tne  district  surveyors  are  only  re- 
quired to  report  such  cases  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Police. 

910.  I  presume  you  are  never  called  in  as  dis- 
trict surveyor  when  a  building  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  to  survey  it  In  any  way  ? — I  have  several 
limes  been  so  called  in,  but  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
Act  providing  for  such  survey,  and  I,  of  course, 
was  not  bound  to  attend  to  it,  but  I  have  done 
so,  because  it  was,  generally  speaking,  by  desire 
of  the  coroner,  before  whom  some  investigation 
was  being  made,  and  I  wished  to  assist  him,  but 
I  was  not  bound  officially  to  do  so. 

.  911.  Mr.  Lantfon.']  You  have  stated,  in  your 
experience,  that  fires  principally  occurred  in 
shops  ? — Yes,  fires  in  dwelling-houses. 

E  2  912.  I 
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Mr.  912-  I  suppose  you  referred  in  that  case  to  the 

?.  Fmoler.    small  class  of  shops? — Not  particularly  to  the 

small  class. 

8  April  913.   Up  to  what  class  of  house  would  you 

iS<>7,  carry  that? — It  is  very  diflScult  to  define  that; 
in  my  district  I  should  say  up  to  houses  that 
would  let  for  150  /.  per  year,  perhaps,  hut  of 
course  the  value  of  houses  varies  much,  according 
to  the  situation. 

914.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  the 
increase  of  cost  would  be  in  the  construction  of 
floors  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  difficulties  as 
to  being  fireproof? — No. 

915.  You  do  not  think  the  increased  cost  would 
be  a  serious  difilcnlty  in  the  way  of  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  toe  building  of  shops  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  could  be  a  serious  difficulty, 
certainly. 

916.  Perhaps  you  would  hand  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  estimate  of  the  different  costs  of  fire- 
proof floors  over  shops  of  certain  dimensions  ?— 
Yes,  I  will  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  at 
so  much  per  square.  But  when  I  say  fireproof 
I  merely  mean  improved  floors. 

917.  In  two  or  three-storey  buildings,  what  is 
the  thickness  of  the  party  walls,  taking  the 
smaller  class  of  houses  ? — It  may  be  as  low  as 
nine  inches ;  it  is  never  less  than  nine  inches. 

918.  In  all  cases  must  the  walls  be  carried  up 
through  the  roofs  ? — In  all  cases  the  party  wall 
must  be  carried  up  through  the  roofs,  but  only 
15  inches. 

919.  I  understood  you  to  say,  with  regard  to 
warehouses,  that  you  had  not  had  any  very  great 
experience  in  building  warehouses  ? — No,  I  tiave 
not. 

920.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you 
could  not  give  any  very  definite  schedule.  Sup- 
posing that  the  Building  Act  were  to  be  im- 
proved, what  would  be  desirable  to  be  done  in 
the  amendment  of  that  Act  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  fires?— I  mentioned  several 
points  in  answer  to  questions  from  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Finsbury.  It  is  important  to 
refer  to  the  absence  of  provisions  in  the  present 
Act  to  prevent  the  common  chimney  flue  from 
being  used  afterwards  as  a  flue  from  the  furnace 
of  a  boiler,  which,  of  course,  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous. 

921.  Mr.  Lush."]  Will  you  hand  in  a  memo- 
randum of  those  suggestions? — ^With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fixing  ofcommon  stoves,  they  are  all 
embodied,  or  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Bill 
which  is  being  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

922.  Do  you  know  whether  that  Draft  Bill 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  con- 
templates anything  specific  with  regard  to  the 


building  of  warehouses? — Yes,  the  mdn  provi- 
sions of  the  Liverpool  Building  Act  are  em- 
bodied. 

923.  Does  It  take  up  the  question  of  com- 
munication by  outside  galleries  ? — It  does ;  ac- 
cording to  that  Bill  there  are  to  be  no  communi- 
cations through  the  party  walls. 

924.  You  have  stated  that  you  find  it  diflicult 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act;  m  what  special  ways  do  those 
difficulties  arise? — One  I  mentioned  was,  the 
difficulty  which  is  raised  by  the  contradictory 
decisions  or  views  of  the  magistrates  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  drawn  up ;  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  clauses  Is  not  clear. 

925.  What  power  have  you  of  inspection  ? — 
I  believe  that  the  district  surveyor  has  power  to 
enter  any  building  where  he  reasonably  suspects 
that  there  is  work  going  on,  whether  he  has  had 
notice  of  it  or  not. 

926.  Have  you  any  ])ower  to  open  a  wall  to 
see  whether  the  timbers  are  improperly  let  into  the 
wall  with  regard  to  flues,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — Only  in  one  case,  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
builder  has  not  given  notice ;  there  is  no  other 
provision  that  I  know  of. 

927.  How  often  are  you  supposed  to  visit  a 
building  under  those  circumstances? — The  Act 
specifies  that  it  shall  be  surveyed  as  often  as  it 
may  be  necessary;  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
exactly,  because  some  buildings  proceed  rapidly ; 
a  man  runs  up  a  house  in  three  weeks,  whereas 
another  takes  three  months. 

928.  But  I  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  superin- 
tending a  work  with  a  view  to  seeing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  carried  out ;  what  is  the 
protection  that  the  inspection  by  the  district 
surveyor  gives  to  that  portion  of  the  inquiry  which 
interests  us,  namely,  the  protection  of  property 
and  life  from  fire  ;  for  instance,  seeing  that  the 
timbers  and  the  flues  are  properly  constructed 
relative  to  each  other ;  that  is  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  very  well  done  without  a  constant  system 
of  inspection? — Not  altogether;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  district  surveyor  may  come  in  at  any 
moment  will  deter  many  parties  from  attempting 
to  do  anything  wrong ;  I  believe  that,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  more  the  negligence  of  the  workmen 
than  anything  else  which  causes  an  infringement 
of  the  Act  in  detail. 

929.  But  have  you  the  power  of  opening  the 
walls  to  see  whether  the  timbers  are  improperly 
let  into  the  wall  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
flues,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — No,  only  when 
the  builder  has  not  given  due  notice. 

930.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No. 
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Thursday,  lUh  April  1867. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT  .* 


Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 

Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  John  Bunyon,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


931.  Chairmcm.1  I  BELIEVE  that  you  are  a 
Barrister  ? — I  am. 

932.  And  connected  with  the  Norwich  In- 
lorance  Company? — Yes;  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Norwich  Insurance  Company  for 
many  years. 

933.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  that  com- 
pany ? — I  manage  their  London  business. 

934.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  general  manager. 
936.  I  presume  you  have  studied  the  law  of 

fires  in  this  country  ? — Certainly. 

936.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
4ihe  general  legal  liability  with  regard  to  fires  is  ? 
— ^By  the  common  law  every  person  is  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  his  fire,  but  that  common 
Jaw  is  modified  by  the  statute  law,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  responsible  for  any 
£re  which  shall  accidentally  begin  in  his  pre- 
mises. 

937.  Supposing  that  a  person  set  fire  to  some 
heath  land  on  his  estate  to  bum  his  heather  or 
his  gorse,  and  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
house  of  his  neighbour,  would  you  hold  that  that 
man  who  set  fire  to  his  heather  or  gorse,  is  liable 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  house  of  his  neigh- 
-bonr  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  case  to  that  effect. 

938.  That  a  person  setting  fire  to  heather  was 
fonnd  liable  for  damage  done  to  the  house  of  his 
neighbour? — Yes;  it  was  held  that  accidental 
«OQld  not  mean  anything  intentionally  done. 

939-  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  a  spark 
of  fire  from  railway  engines  passing  along  sets 
fire  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

940.  Does  the  law  hold  the  railway  company 
liable  for  the  dami^e  done  to  that  house  ? — Ge- 
nerally speaking,  it  does;  but  diere  are  some 
eonsiderations  with  regard  to  railway  engines 
which  must  be  taken  into  account ;  namely,  that 
the  railway  Acts  by  statutory  powers,  and  it  has 
been  held  that  the  railway  company  is  only  re- 
apon^ble  that  proper  care  shall  be  taken  in  ma^- 
naging  the  engine.  In  any  case  in  which  damage 
•w^s  done  by  an  engine,  if  the  jury  found  that 
proper  care  had  not  oeen  taken  in  managing  the 
engine,  the  railway  company  would  be  held,  and 
they  repeatedly  have  been  held,  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

0.84. 


941.  That  is  the  case,  even  though  the  bouse 
destroyed  may  have  been  insured  in  some  in- 
surance company? — Yes;  the  being  insured  or 
not  insured  makes  no  difference. 

942.  I  presume  that  if  a  house  were  insured, 
the  insurer  would  have  a  claim  first  on  the  in- 
surance company  ? — Yes. 

943.  And  the  insurance  company  would  then 
have  a  claim  on  the  railway  company? — Yes;  I 
apprehend  that  the  insurer  would  have  a  claim 
either  on  the  insurance  office  or  on  the  rulway 
company,  as  he  chose ;  he  can  always  exercise 
his  choice. 

944.  He  would  have  a  claim  on  the  office,  and 
the  office  would  have  a  claim  on  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Yes,  the  office  would  stand  in  his  place. 

945.  The  insurance  company,  you  said,  would 
have  a  claim  against  the  railway  company  in 
some  cases  ? — Yes,  the  insurance  company  would 
have  a  right  to  bring  an  action  in  the  name  of  the 
person  injured,  and  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
damage ;  the  office  being,  as  it  were,  surety  for 
the  loss. 

946.  What  do  you  mean  by  proper  care  in  a 
legal  point  of  view? — I  believe  that  the  cases 
generally  depend  on  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  the  construction  of  the  engine,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  driven. 

947.  Is  there  anything  about  burning  coal  or 
coke  in  the  engine  ? — No ;  I  should  imagine  that 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  coal  was  burnt  in  an 
engine  which  threw  out  a  great  amount  of 
sparks,  that  would  be  a  question  for  the  jury  to 
consider. 

948.  Or,  I  suppose,  if  the  railway  company 
insisted  upon  having  a  grating  upon  the  top  of 
the  funnel,  that  would  be  proper  care,  even 
though  they  burnt  coal  ? — That  would  be  a  fact 
in  favour  of  the  company. 

949.  In  case  of  a  house  being  set  on  fire  during 
a  riot  in  a  town,  who  would  be  liable  for  the 
damage  done  to  IJie  house  ? — Generally  speaking 
the  district  or  hundred  would  be  responsible  by 
the  Statute ;  the  insurance  offices  except  cases  of 
civil  commotions  by  the  conditions  of  their 
policies. 

950.  Is  it  necessary,  in  the  case  of  damage 
E  3  done 
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Mr.  C.      done  to  a  hoase  in  that  way,  that  it  must  be 
J.  Bunyon.    proved  that  it  was  the  intention  to  destroy  the 

^       house  ? — It  has  been  so  held. 

11  April  951,  Suppose  a  house  set  on  fire  by  the  negli- 
io^7«  gence  of  the  servant,  and  in  consequence  a 
neighbour's  house  is  destroyed,  would  the  master 
and  the  servant  be  liable  for  the  damage  done  to 
his  neighbour's  house  ? — I  do  not  think  the  liabi- 
lity has  ever  been  enforced  in  practice. 

952.  But  is  the  master  liable  by  law  ? — I 
think  he  would  be. 

953.  Is  not  that  the  law  in  France  ? — I  believe 
it  is. 

954.  I  believe  that  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
man  insuring  his  own  house  is  bound  also  to 
insure  his  neighbour's  house? — Such  is  the  prac- 
tice, I  am  informed. 

955.  There  have  been  several  statutes  passed 
for  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires  in  this 
kingdom,  have  there  not  ? — Yes,  mere  have  been 
a  variety  of  statutes. 

956.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  evidence  on 
those  statutes  ? — I  think  I  am ;  I  cannot  be  quite 
certain  that  I  shall  remember  them  all. 

957.  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  thoae  statutes 
that  refer  to  the  metropolitan  district,  including 
the  City  of  London  ? — Yes. 

958.  One  of  those  statutes  is  the  Building  Act 
itself,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

959.  Do  you  remember  into  how  many  parts 
that  Act  is  divided  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not ; 
it  is  five,  I  think. 

960.  There  is  one  part  of  the  Act  which 
exempts  certain  buildings  from  its  operation,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

961.  What  are  some  of  those  buildings? — 
railway  stations,  public  hospitals,  and  buildings 
belonging  to  any  dock  or  railway  company. 

962.  And  lunatic  asylums,  I  believe? — I 
think  so. 

963.  The  Act  relates  to  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  buildings  ? — Yes,  it  is  considered 
to  relate  to  ihe  construction  of  buildings. 

964.  And  also  to  the  alteration  of  buildings? — 
Yes. 

965.  With  regard  to  party  walls,  does  it  make 
certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  their  thickness 
and  their  height  ?-^— Yes,  it  provides  that  party 
walls  shall  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing, and  it  places  most  of  the  details  of  the 
Act  under  the  management  of  the  district 
surveyor. 

966.  It  provides  for  the  proper  placing  of 
pipes,  stoves,  flues,  staircases,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

967.  There  is  another  part  of  the  Act  limiting 
the  size  of  warehouses,  is  there  not  ? — There  is. 

968.  Has  that  Act  been  evaded  at  all  in  your 
experience  ? — I  believe  that  it  has  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

969.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  mention 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  that  Act  has  been 
evaded? — I  am  told  that  persons  ostensibly 
comply  with  the  Act  by  putting  up  iron  doors ; 
for  example,  to  divide  certain  portions  of  the 
buildings  from  others  in  order  to  bring  them 
within  the  quantities  of  cubic  feet  which  are 
allowed,  and  then  they  either  systematically  leave 
the  doors  open,  or  even  take  them  down  alto- 
gether.    That  is  one  example. 

970.  Could  they  be  punished  for  that  evasion  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

971.  W^ho  has  the  charge  of  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Act? — The  district  surveyors. 


972.  Arc  they  particular  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  do  you  think  ? — I  believe  they  pro- 
fess to  be  so. 

973.  But  have  you  found  them  so  in  your  ex- 
perience?— My  experience  does  not  relate  much 
to  buildings. 

974.  Before  what  tribunal  is  a  district  sur- 
veyor obliged  to  bring  a  man  who  has  transgressed 
the  Act? — The  police  magistrate. 

975.  Is  it  found  generally  that  the  decisions  of 
the  police  magistrates  are  uniform  ? — I  think  not. 

976.  And,  consequently,  some  dissatisfaction 
has  been  felt  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act? — I  imagine  it  is  held  to  be  somewhat  un- 
certain. 

977.  Do  you  think  that  any  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  present  Act? — I  believe 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Shaw  that  the 
Act  is  faulty  in  many  respects.  I  would  refer 
the  Committee  to  Captain  Shaw  on  that  subject. 

978.  One  part  of  the  Act,  I  believe,  empowers 
certain  parties  in  London,  the  Police  Com- 
missioners, and  others,  to  cause  structures  that 
are  in  a  dangerous  state  to  be  surveyed  and  pulled 
down.  Does  the  word  "dangerous"  apply  to 
danger  with  regard  to  fire  as  well  as  to  any  otJier 
particular  ? — No,  the  word  **  dangerous,"  as  it  is 
used  in  that  part  of  the  Act,  would  apply  to 
buildings  likely  to  fall. 

979.  Not  to  any  buildings  made  dai^erom  by 
fire? — Yes,  if  made  dangerous  by  fire,  cerlvinlj'. 

980.  In  the  event  of  £e  walls  becoming  shaky  ? 
— Yes ;  a  fire  might  be  the  cause,  or  effluxion  of 
time  might  be  the  cause,  of  course. 

981.  I  believe  that  one  part  of  the  Act  relates 
to  the  pulling  down  and  re-building  defective 
party  walls  in  houses  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

982.  At  whose  expense  would  such  an  opera- 
tion, such  as  a  wall  being  pulled  down  and  re- 
built, be  carried  out? — I  Siink  at  the  expense  of 
the  adjoining  owners. 

983.  The  Act  of  1865  provides  also  for  the 
fire  brigade,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

984.  This  fire  brigade  was  formerly  not  undor 
any  particular  Act,  I  believe,  but  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  different  body? — It  "was 
superintended  by  a  voluntary  association  of  the 
fire  offices. 

985.  It  was  not  imtil  when,  that  it  was  brought 
under  its  present  management? — Not  until  the 
year  1865. 

986.  It  provides  also  for  the  ealvi^  corps  ? — 
It  does. 

987.  By  whom  is  the  salvage  corps  paid  ? — By 
a  similar  association  to  that  which  formerly  sup- 
ported the  engine  establidiments,  namely,  the 
fire  insurance  offices. 

988.  Entirely  by  them?— Yes. 

989.  But  the  fire  brigade  is  not  supported 
now  entirely  by  the  fire  offices  ? — No ;  the  fire 
brigade  is  supported  by  public  moneys,  namely, 
by  a  rate,  by  an  annual  contribution  from  the 
Exchequer  with  regard  to  public  buildings,  and 
by  a  tax  on  the  insurance  offices. 

990.  And  the  Act  also  provides  for  fire  escapes^ 
does  it  not  ? — I  think  only  permissively. 

991.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  provided  any  fire  escapes  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  I  think  not. 

992.  The  fire  escapes  we  have  at  present  are 
under  voluntary  bodies,  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

993.  Does  the    Act    give  the    Metropolitan 

Board 
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fiocrd   of    W<Mis  any  power  with  regard    to 
water  plugs  ? — It  does. 

994.  Are  there  also  certain  Acte  connected 
with  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from 
fire,  applicable  to  places  beyond  the  metropolis  ? 
—Yes,  there  are,  but  they  are  all  permissive,  or 
have  been  so,  being  either  private  Acte  obtained 
by  great  cities,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, or  public  Acts  in  the  nature  of  Consolidation 

I        Acts,  which  are  incorporated  in  private  Acts; 
tlien  again  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1856^ 

\       may  be  adopted  or  not,  by  the  authorities  of  any 

'       district 

995.  Are  you  aware  of  their  having  been 
adopted  by  many  municipal  districts  or  public 
bodies  in  cities? — No,  I  am  not. 

996.  But  in  those  General  Acta,  such  as  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  there  is  a  pro- 
virion  a3  to  the  structure  of  walls  that  new 
buildings  should  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  fires,  or  the  spreading  of  fires  as  far  as 
possible  ? — Yes. 

997.  Are  there- any  general  Acts  in  existence- 
for  establishing  and  keeping  up  fire  engines 
throughout  the  country? — Certainly  not;  only 
what  we  have  already  referred  to. 

998.  But  there  are  some  special  Acts  to  which 
\       joa  have  referred,  such  as  those  at  Liverpool  ? 

— Yes,  the  brigades  become  departments  of  the 
borough  or  city  police  in  those  places,  and  their 
proceedings  are  governed  by  those  private  Acts, 
which  they  have  obtained  for  their  own  proteo- 
tioii. 

999-  Have  yon  any  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  Local  Act  in  Liverpool  ? — 
I  have  understood  that  it  answers  exceedingly 
well. 

1000.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  main 
provisions  of  that  Act  ? — I  should  prefer  refer- 
xing  the  Committee  to  the  Act  itself. 

1001.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  are  you  aware 
<)£  there  being  any  Act  in  existence  for  the  plac- 
ing of  fire  cocks  and  water  pipes  ? — I  ain  not 

I        very  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  Scotland. 

1002.  I  suppose  in  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Acts  there  woald  be  provision  for  the  storing  of 

,  dangerous  substances  in  warehouses  ?  —  That 
subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
iMtare  even  during  the  Session  preceding  the 
present. 

1003.  Was  there  an  Act  passed  last  Session  ? 
— There  was  an  Act  passed  last  Session,  intituled 
**  The  Nitro-Glycerine  Act,?'  which  arose  from 
an  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  storing  of 
explosive  substances ;  and  there  is  a  similar  Act 
known  as  the  Petroleum  Act,  of  an  earlier  date, 
those  two  Acts  applying  to  the  storing  of  those 
dangerous  substances. 

1004.  Are  yon  aware  whetiier  there  is  any 
evasion  of  those  Acts? — I  do  not  think  there 
is. 

1005.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  is  strict 
oiough  willi  regard  to  the  storing  of  dangerous 
material  at  present  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary ;  I  think  it  is. 

1006.  Is  there  any  special  Act,  for  example, 
aboat  the  storing  of  turpentine  ? — I  think  that 
artide  would  be  found  to  be  included  among  the 
dangerous  substances. 

1007.  Taking  the  Petroleum  Act,  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  provision  in  that  Act  that 
aot  more  than  40  gallons  shall  be  kept  within 
50  yards  of  a  dwelling  hoase  or  building  in  which 
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goods  are  stored,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  license;        Mr.  C. 
are  you  aware  of  there  being  in  any  Act  any    -^^  Bunyon. 
similar  provision  for  the  storing  of  turpentine  ? —         "~~"  ., 
I  am  only  aware  of  the  Acts  wready  mentioned.        ^^t^T^ 

1008.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  a  legal  "' 
definition  of  arson  ;  is  it  the  malicious  burning 

of  the  house  or  property  of  another  ? — Yes. 

1009.  Does  the  law  make  any  difference  be- 
tween arson  and  incendiarism  ? — The  recent  Act 
which  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  felonies 
applies  the  same  penalties  for  setting  on  fire 
with  intent  to  defraud,  as  for  arson. 

1010.  The  law  makes  no  difference  between 
arson  and  incendiarism  ? — It  does  not. 

1011.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  also  a  legal 
definition  of  incendiarism? — I  should  say  that 
incendiarism  would  be  a  word  quite  of  modern 
date ;  but  if  you  wish  to  define  incendiarism,  it 
would  be  simply  an  extension  of  arson,  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  malicious  burning  of  property,  either 
of  another  person  or  a  man's  own  property,  ihe 
intent  being  either  to  injure  or  defraud  another. 

1012.  You  would  say  that  incendiarism  is  a 
generic  term,  and  arson  is  a  specific  term  ? — Yes, 
arson  being  a  word  of  art  in  English  law,  and 
incendiarism  not  being  so. 

1013.  To  render  a  man  liable  to  be  punished 
for  arson,  is  it  necessary  that  the  property  should 
be  burnt,  or  that  he  should  have  merely  an  in- 
tention of  burning,  or  should  have  made  only  an 
attempt  to  burn  ? — The  Act  provides  for  attempts 
to  commit  felonies  as  well  as  the  absolute  com- 
mission of  them ;  in  feet,  a  man  may  be  respon- 
sible for  committing  a  felony,  or  for  attempting 
to  commit  a  felony,  or  for  conspiring  with  another 
without  going  so  far  as  making  any  attempt  at 
all. 

1014.  It  must  be  proved  that  there  was  some 
malice  in  the  case,  I  suppose?— Malice  is  gene- 
rally inferred  from  the  act. 

1015.  But  if  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  own  house 
you  would  not  say  that  there  was  malice,  would 
you  ? — If  he  was  not  insured  I  should  say  it  was 
madness. 

1016.  But  suppose  a  life  was  lost  a  man  would 
be  indictable  for  culpable  homicide,  would  he 
not  ? — He  might  be  even  responsible  for  murder. 

1017.  In  the  case  of  fire-raising  from  negli- 
gence is  there  any  punishment  ? — Only  the  civil 
responsibility. 

1018.  But  for  culpable  carelessness  is  there 
any  punishment  ? — No. 

1019.  There  was  once  such  a  punishment,  I 
suppose? — By  the  old  Building  Act  servants 
were  made  responsible  and  punishable  in  the 
case  of  a  fire  occurring  through  their  culpable 
negligence :  but  that  section  of  the  Act  was 
repealed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of 
1865,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  law. 

1020.  Then  at  present,  suppose  there  was  a 
house  set  on  fire  by  the  gross  carelessness  of  a 
servant,  if  the  servant  nad  been  warned  pre- 
viously not  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  insisted 
upon  doing  that  particular  act,  and  the  house  was 
destroyed  in  consequence  by  fire,  there  is  no 
law  to  punish  that  servant  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1021.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  penalty  for 
culpable  carelessness  under  the  old  act? — I 
think  it  was  a  fine  of  100/.  or  a  considerable 
term  of  imprisonment 

1022.  Perhaps  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
prevented  its  being  put  in  force  ? — Very  probably 
that  was  so. 

k4  1023.  I 
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Mr.  C.  1023.  I  suppose  there  is  a  punishment  at- 

J,  BunyoH.   tached  to  the  crime  of  anj  one  setting  a  house  on 

.       fire  wilh  intent  to  defraud  ?— CertMnly,  there  is 

^'cR  a  very  heavy  punishment. 

1867.  1024.  If  any  person  was    setting  fire   to  a 

{rrowing  crop,  or  if  it  was  done  accidentally  by  a 
ocomotive  engine,  would  the  company  be  liable 
for  that? — The  company  would  be  responsible 
for  growing  crops,  in  the  same  wa^  as  it  would 
be  ior  a  house ;  as  regards  a  criminal  act,  that 
would  be  provided  forty  the  statute. 

1025.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  if  there 
has  been  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
fires  in  recent  years  ? — I  have  heard  great  com- 
plaints to  that  effect  by  the  managers  of  insurance 
offices. 

1026.  Has  there  been  greater  difficulty  found 
in  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  fires  ? — Not,  I 
think,  greater  than  formerly ;  the  causes  of  fires 
are  generally   mysterious  and  difficult  to   dis- 
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1027.  Is  there  any  means  which  you  would 
suggest  for  preventing  the  origination  of  fires  ? 
—Certainly;  there  is  one  very  simple  sugges- 
tion which  should,  I  think,  come  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  very  large  number  of  fires  arise  from  the 
incautious  use  of  lucifer  matches,  and  a  heavy 
stamp  duty  on  every  box  of  lucifer  matches 
would  probably  do  more  to  decrease  the  number 
of  fires  than  anything  else  that  could  be  done. 

1028.  But  ordinary  matches  lighted  by  a  "com- 
mon flint  and  steel  were  formerly  productive  of 
considerable  damage  from  men  carelessly  throw- 
ing away  their  matches?" — It  is  difficult  to  get 
fire  out  of  a  flint  and  steel,  and  if  matches  were 
less  cheap,  they  would  be  more  carefully  pre- 
served ;  the  fires  I  spoke  of  are  fires  arising  from 
the  incautious  use  of  lucifer  matches. 

1029.  Do  you  think  that  such  fires  often  arise 
from  children  having  access  to  those  matches  ? — 
I  am  sure  they  do. 

1030.  Is  there  any  means  which  you  would 
suggest  for  discovering  the  causes  of  fires,  with 
regard  to  any  tribuntu  of  investigation,  for  ex- 
ample ? — I  think  that  some  improvement  might 
be  made  in  the  administration!  of  the  criminal 
law,  which  might  tend  to  the  object  desired ;  but 
what  appears  to  me  necessary  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  all  crimes  whatever. 

1031.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proper 
party  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires  would  be 
the  coroner;  now,  what  is  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  that  suggestion  ? — I  should  be  averse 
to  giving  to  the  coroner  a  new  jurisdiction ;  I 
imagine  that  a  vast  expense  would  be  entuled 
by  so  doing,  and  the  repression  of  crime  would 
not  be  benefited. 

1032.  Other  witnesses  have  suggested  to  us 
that  another  person  should  be  appointed  in  large 
cities,  whose  sole  duty  would  be  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  fires ;  what  is  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  such  a  proposition  as  that  ? — I  think 
this  is  a  matter  which  oelongs  to  the  police  force, 
and  that  no  special  officer  is  desirable. 

1033.  You  would  say  that  in  case  of  a  fire  the 
police  should  initiate  any  proceedings  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  for  discovering  the 
causes  of  fires? — Yes. 

1034.  That  they  should  bring  the  case  into  an 
ordinary  police  court  ? — I  think  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  might  be  made ;  that  the  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  criminal  fires  might  be  considered, 


as  practically  the  discovery  of  crime  generally, 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  me  police 
force,  and  I  would  ^ve  the  management  to  the 
chief  constable  in  every  district.  I  would  direct 
that  the  fire  police  should  report  to  him  every 
fire  which  they  presumed  was  of  a  suspicious 
character,  and  it  would  then  rest  with  the  chief 
constable  to  originate  any  prosecution  that  might 
be  necessary ;  and  I  would  do  no  more. 

1035.  Do  vou  think  that  if  the  property  burnt 
were  insurea  the  insurance  companies  should 
take  any  part  in  the  investigation  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1036.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  public  matter,  and  inquired 
into  by  a  public  officer  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1037.  x  on  made  use  of  the  words  "  fire  police;" 
what  did  you  intend  to  convey  by  that  expres- 
sion?— I  meant  the  persons  entrusted  wim  the 
charge  of  the  engines. 

1038.  You  meant  the  members  of  the  fire 
brigade  ? — Yes. 

1039.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  for 
referring  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  fixe* 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  namely,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  initiate  and  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary proceedings ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  that? 
— The  machinery  appears  to  me  too  cumberscnne 
for  the  purpose  contemplated. 

1040.  At  present  the  coroners  have  no  juris- 
diction with  regard  to  fires,  have  they  ? — No ;  it 
was  formerly  thought  that  they  had,  but  it  is 
now  settied  that  they  have  not  that  jurisdiction, 
by  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hertbrd,  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  it  was  decided  that  the 
coroner's  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  death. 

1041.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  inves- 
tigator into  fires,  whoever  he  might  be,  should 
be  paid  by  fees  or  by  a  fixed  salary  ? — If  the  inr 
vestigation  fell  to  the  police  force,  it  would  be 
more  proper  that  they  should  be  paid  by 
salaries. 

1042.  Then  would  you  say  that  an  investi- 
gation should  take  place  into  every  fire  ?  —  Cer^ 
taihly  not;  only  whenever  crime  could  be  im- 
puted or  supposed. 

1043.  You  would  leave  that  question  entirely 
to  the  fire  brigade  or  police  to  decide  ? — I  would 
leave  it  to  the  police  force,  to  the  chief  constable 
of  the  district  The  fire  brigade  and  the  police 
of  the  district  are  generally  the  first  persons  who 
are  on  the  spot,  and  they  see  all  tuat  can  be 
seen ;  they  also  pick  up  information,  and  I  would 
have  them  report  to  the  chief  constable  of  the 
district,  and  if  there  was  any  presumption  of  a 
crime  having  been  committed,  he  would  then 
employ  the  detective  force  to  get  infonua- 
tion,  and  if  necessary  I  would  have  him  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  m  the  usual  way.  The 
practical  suggestion  which  I  should  desire  to  add. 
would  be  mis :  I  believe  it  is  found  that  the 
great  bar  to  the  successful  punishment  of  crime, 
IS  the  insufficient  amount  of  costs  allowed  for- 
prosecutions.  If  in  every  prosecution  the  coats 
of  the  attorney  were  taxed  upon  a  sufficient 
scale,  a  better  class  of  attomies  would  probably- 
be  content  to  take  up  such  cases,  and  juatiloe 
would  be  done  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not  no^v 
likely  to  be  done  on  account  of  the  unpopularity 
of  criminal  business  with  attomies. 

1044.  In  mentioning  the  fire  brigade,  do  you 
include  the  salvage  corps  also  as  the  proper  par- 
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ties  to  give  information  with  regard  to  fires  ? — 
Every  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
evidence  that  might  be  valuable,  would  be  a  pro- 
per person  to  give  evidence  to  the  police  con- 

:  stable ;  but  I  would  not  take  any  omcial  cogni- 
zance of  the  salvage  corps.  I  would  leave  them 
to  come  forward  if  they  thought  fit. 

1045.  But  you  would  make  it  compulsory  on 
the  fire  brigade  and  the  police  force  to  give  in- 
formation ?— I  would ;  I  would  have  them  make 
a  return  to  the  chief  constable,  by  whom  again 

\      an  annual  return  might  be  made  to  some  prin- 
cipal department  of  the  State. 

i046.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  now  to 
have  such  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  fires ; 
at  present  there  is  no  regular  judicial  investiga- 
tion ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  all  that  appears 
to  me  necessary  is,  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  justice  by  apprehending  and  punishing  the 
offender  in  we  case  of  arson. 

1047.  Mr.  Bead.]  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  an  investigation  of  this  sort  into  the  oi^n 
of  fires  would  tend  to  hinder  incendiarism  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  sufiicient  advan- 
tage in  commencing  a  new  system  which  would 
entail  a  great  expense  and  great  labour  upon  a 
Tast  number  of  persons ;  it  does  not  appear  to  me 

)      to  be  called  for. 

104S.  You  do  not  think  that  the  apprehension 
of  a  strict  investigation  would  be  the  means  of 

freventing  incendiarism  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not ; 
think  the  knowledge  that  the  police  would 
immedietely  proceed  as  a  matter  of  duty,  in  case 
of  any  euspicious  circumstances,  would  have 
more  effect  upon  any  person  proposing  to  commit 
such  a  crime. 

1049.  Chairman.^  The  police  have  not  that 
power  just  now,  have  thev? — The  police  have 
the  power  to  investigate  all  questions  of  crime, 
but  practically  speaking,  the  prosecution  of 
crime  is  imperfectly  carried  out  in  this  country. 

1050.  You  mean  crime  generally  ? — Yes.  I 
make   no   distinction   between   one   crime   and 

I  another,  but  I  think  if  arson  has  been  more 
I  common  of  late  than  it  used  to  be,  it  has  arisen 
'  from  the  somewhat  defective  administration  of 
justice,  in  the  want  of  fit  persons  to  take  the 
I      initiative  and  pay  the  costs. 

1051.  But  do  you  think  if  it  were  generally 
known  that  a  judicial  investigation  would  take 

Elace  after  every  fire,  the  moial  effect  would  not 
e  good  in  the  country  in  preventing  the  fre- 
quency of  fires  ? — I  thmk  it  would  more  likely 
lead  to  tbe  escape  of  criminals,  by  informing 
them  of  all  the  circumstances  that  were  known ; 
and  by  putting  them  on  their  guard  prevent 
the  detection  of  evidence  rather  titan  lead  to  the 
detection  of  crime  itself. 

1052.  Mr:  Agar'EllU.']  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  evi<lence  upon  the  subject  of  a  house 
burnt  in  a  riot ;  if  that  house  is  insured  does  the 
office  pay  ? — No ;  it  does  not ;  the  office  protects 
itself  by  a  condition  in  the  policy  that  it  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  loss  in  civil  commotion  or 
liot;  the  word  "riot"  is  generally  used. 

1053.  There  is  a  new  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  now  talked  of,  is  there  not? — I  believe  so. 

1054.  Do  you  consider  the  fire  brigade,  as  it 
now  exists  under  the  new  Act,  is  efficient? — I 
should  think  highly  so. 

1055.  You  l£ink  it  is  more  efficient  than  it 
was  ? — It  ought  to  be  so,  having  larger  funds  at 
its  disposal. 
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1056.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  brigade, 
do  you  think  that  it  is  big  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  metropolis  ? — I  would  rather 
refer  the  Committee  to  Captain  Shaw  upon  that 
subject. 

1057.  With  regard  to  the  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  fires,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise 
or  unwise  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  appoint  some  officer  if  they  had  the  ne- 
cessary Act  of  Parliament  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion ?  —  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
measure. 

1058.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
localities  where  an  investigation  does  take  place 
into  every  fire ;  for  instance,  in  most  towns  in 
America.  Do  you  know  whether  fires  have  de- 
creased in  such  cases  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1059.  Mr.  Lush.']  You  are  a  barrister  ? — ^Yes. 

1060.  You  have  written  a  book  on  fires,  have 
you  not? — Yes. 

1061.  Is  that  on  the  law  of  fire  insurances  ? — 
Yes. 

1062.  Then  I  assume  that  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  ? — Yes. 

1063.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  law  is 
capable  of  much  improvement? — In  some  respects 
it  possibly  is. 

1064.  As  applied  to  fires? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  improvement  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  this  subject  of  protecting  life  and 
property  from  fire  ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  suffi- 
ciently done  already. 

1065.  In  fact,  the  law  is  perfect,  you  think  ? — 
No,  no  law  is  perfect ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  at  present  on  that  point. 

1066.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  some  respects 
the  law  with  regard  to  fire  is  a  little  too  harsh  ; 
for  instance,  in  making  arson  a  capital  offence  ? — 
No ;  I  think  not. 

1067.  It  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  work  a 
law  which  is  too  severe? — The  offence  is  not 
punishable  by  death  unless  the  death  of  some 
other  person  ensues. 

1068.  The  penalty  for  wilful  fire-raising  is  very 
severe,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  the  crime  is  a  very 
grave  one. 

1069.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  ? — Not  having  regard  to  the 

System  of  penalties  now  in  force  with  respect  to 
1  crimes  in  this  country. 

1070.  I  think  you  said  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  law,  a  fire  happening  in  a  house 
is  an  offence  ? — The  common  law  holds  a  man 
civilly  responsible  for  taking  care  of  his  fire ; 
and  if  the  fire  does  harm  to  another  person,  the 
man  is  responsible. 

1071.  The  statute  law  protects  a  man  in  so  far 
as  it  is  accidental  ? — Yes. 

1072.  And  he  is  not  responsible  ? — Just  so. 

1073.  Is  that  a  desirable  state  of  things,  in 
your  opinion  ? — Yes ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
consonant  with  justice. 

1074.  But  take  the  case  of  an  accident  on  a 
railway.  If  an  accident  happens  on  a  railway, 
and  a  man  gets  his  leg  broken,  he  recovers  damages 
against  the  company,  although  it  is  a  case  of  acci- 
dent?— I  think  that  a  person  should  not  be 
responsible  for  an  accidental  fire. 

1075.  Can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a 
railway  accident  and  the  case  of  an  accident 
from  fire  ? — As  every  person  may  suffer  from  an 
accidental  fire  in  his  house  from  causes  quite  be- 
yond his  control,  I  conceive  it  is  for  the  public. 
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advantage  that  every  person  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  immunity  which  is  given  him  by 
the  statute ;  it  is  justice  to  all,  because  all  per- 
sons have  the  same  benefit,  and  it  is  a  great 
public  convenience. 

1076.  I  am  speaking  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  insurance  companies? — So  I  understand  you. 

1077.  You  think  it  is  a  proper  state  of  things, 
that  if  a  man  sets  fire  to  nis  house  through  an 
accident  of  any  kind,  he  should  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  it? — I  think  there  is  great  convenience 
in  that  rule. 

1078.  You  think  that  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience that  I  should  suffer  from  the  negligence 
of  your  servant? — If  the  negligence  was  that  of 
your  servant,  and  not  of  mine,  you  would  have 
the  same  benefit  in  the  alternative  case ;  there- 
fore, I  think  it  is  a  great  public  convenience.  I 
think  that  to  hold  a  person  responsible  for  all  the 
damage  which  resulted  from  a  fire  that  occurred 
in  his  house  would  have  such  very  serious  conse- 
quences that  I  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community  that  responsibility  should  be 
limited  as  it  now  is  by  the  statute. 

1079.  Chairman.']  But  by  the  common  law  he 
is  liable  ? — Yes. 

1080.  Mr.  Liisk.']  Now,  it  is  commonly  said 
that  incendiary  fires  are  increasing  very  much ; 
have  you  heard  that  stated  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  that  is  the  case. 

1081.  It  is  complained  very  often  that  the  law 
is  not  put  in  force  where  it  should  be  put  in  force ; 
can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  why  that 
is  so  ? — It  arises  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  very 
disagreeable  task  for  any  person  to  undertake  the 
office  of  prosecutor,  and  that  sufficient  funds  are 
not  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  the  costs 
of  prosecution. 

1082.  You  would  recommend,  perhaps,  some- 
thing like  a  public  prosecutor,  or  that  the  fire 
police  should  bring  the  offender  to  justice? — ■ 
That  the  chief  constable  of  every  district  should 
receive  a  special  instruction  to  investigate  all 
questions  where  there  was  any  presumption  of 
arson.  I  would  not  give  him  the  title  of  public 
prosecutor. 

1083.  Suppose  that  a  fire  takes  place  in  a  man's 
house,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  danij^e,  whom 
would  you  bring  to  justice  in  that  case  if  he  were 
not  insured  ? — There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
interfering. 

1084.  Is  not  the  business  transacted  between  a 
man  who  insures  and  the  insurance  compimy  a 
contract  ? — Yes. 

1085.  And  if  you  appointed  a  public  prose- 
cutor would  not  that  be  appointing  an  officer 
to  take  your  part  to  enforce  your  contract  ? — The 
contract  with  the  insurance  office  is  to  pay  the 
damage  and  nothing  more. 

1086.  But  yon  want  a  prosecutor  in  case  of 
assumed  fraud,  do  you  not  ? — I  only  desire  that 
the  public  should  prosecute  in  this  case  of  crime, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  crime. 

1087.  Would  you  recommend  a  public  prose- 
cutor for  all  classes  of  offence  ? — Tne  subject  o£ 
a  public  prosecutor  has  received  much  considera- 
tion. A  Select  Committee  of  this  House  waa 
appointed  in  the  year  1855  on  that  particular 
subject,  and  I  would  desire  to  refer  the  Honoura- 
ble Member  to  the  evidence  which  was  taken  at 
that  time;  but  my  proposal  is  something  more 
simple  than  having  a  public  prosecutor ;  namely, 
merely   allowing  the  chief  of  the  police  in  every 


district  to  collect  evidence  and  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  magistrate,  in  which  case  his  name, 
undoubtedly,  would  be  used  as  prosecutor. 

1088.  You  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bring  a  man  to  justice,  and  then  you  say  there  is 
no  crime  committed  in  the  case  where  a  miui  ie 
not  insured  ;  but  do  you  not,  in  that  case,  want 
some  one  to  take  the  place  of  the  insurance  office 
to  prosecute  ? — The  insurance  company  is  not 
bound  to  prosecute,  and  does  not  undertake  to 
prosecute. 

1089.  On  whose  behalf  would  you  have  justice 
done,  then? — The  public's;  it  is  a  question  of 

tublic  interest.     If  a  man  bums  his  own  house 
e  commits  no  crime. 

1090.  But  if  he  bums  a  house  that  is  insured 
he  commits  a  crime,  does  he  not  ? — Yes ;  because 
he  attempts  to  defraud. 

1091.  Then  suppose  a  man  defrauds  me  in  any 
transaction,  you  would  not  have  a  public  prose- 
cutor to  prosecute  for  me,  would  you  ? — If  the 
fraudulent  act  waa  one  that  came  within  the  pre- 
sent action  of  the  law  I  would  have  a  pnolic 
prosecution. 

1092.  Have  you  attended  much  to  the  subject 
of  fires  in  the  country  ? — No ;  not  very  much. 

1093.  Are  fires  more  frequent  in  thtf 
country  than  in  the  metropolis  ? — The  number 
of  fires  that  relate  to  agricultural  produce  is  pro- 
bably very  great.  At  one  time,  incendiary 
i^ricultural  fires  were  very  numerous,  but  with 
that  exception  I  inkagine  that  fires  are  less 
numerous  in  the  country  than  in  the  great 
centres. 

1094.  Take  sugar-houses ;  are  they  more  liable 
to  destruction  in  the  country  than  in  London  ?— 
There  ought  to  be  no  dififbrence  in  the  case  of 
sugar-houses. 

1095.  Take  theatres? — The  countiy  theatres 
are  very  often  destroyed. 

1096.  More  freqnenify  than  the  London  thea- 
tres ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

1097.  Do  you  think  that  you  conld  beneficially 
apply  a  general  Building  Act  with  regard  to 
fires  to  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — I  have  never 
considered  that  question  distinctly. 

1098.  But  if  it  is  a  veij  advantageous  thing 
to  have  a  Building  Act  in  London,  would  it  not 
be  desirable  to  have  such  an  Act  elsewhere  ? — 
In  cities  or  large  towns  it  probably  would  be  de» 
sirable. 

1099.  Chairman.]  I  understood  ydU  to  say 
that  there  are  some  such  general  Acts :  for  in- 
stance, the  General  Act  of  1847  ? — Yes ;  those 
General  Acts  require  adoption  by  the  local 
authorities ;  they  are  permissive  until  they  are 
adopted.  There  is  this  great  distinction  between 
the  country  and  the  town,  that  in  the  country  a 
man  may  build  anything  he  pleases,  which  may 
be  burnt  down  without  injury  to  any  but  him- 
self, and  in  the  town  it  cannot  be  so. 

1100.  But  he  would  be  destroying  Kfe  and 
property,  just  the  same  as  in  the  town? — No 
douDt. 

1101.  lam  sure  you  perceive  that  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from 
fire  is  quite  apart  from  any  question  relating  to 
insurance  offices  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  question  for  Par- 
liament to  consider.  "With  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  I  think  it  is  for  the 
surveyors  and  architects  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. —^ 

1102.  Do  you  think  that  the  fire  brigade  in 
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London  is  efficient  ?— I  imagine  that  it  is  very 
much  80. 

1103.  Could  Tou  suggest  any  improvement  in 
ihat  brigade  ? — No. 

1104.  Are  there  any  suggestions  which  you 
could  give  to  the  Committee,  as  a  lawyer,  for 
improvmg  the  law  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  those  large  fires  which  occur  so  frequently  ? 
— The  only  two  practical  suggestions  that  I  can 
make  are  the  advisability  of  having  a  stamped 
duty  on  lucifer  matches,  and  a  more  suffident 
■ailowanee  for  the  cost  of  prosecution  in  cases  of 
arson. 

1105.  Lord  Richard  Grosveuor.']  When  a 
fireman,  who  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  first 
man  to  enter  a  building  on  fire,  foimd  suspicious 
■circumstances  in  connection  with  the  fire,  would 
you  suggest  that  he  should  immediately  inform 
the  police  ? — Instantly. 

1106.  And  call  the  policemen  in  to  judge 
for  themselves  ?  —  If  any  suspicious  circum- 
stance was  discovered,  probably  the  best  course 
would  be  for  them  to  report  to  their  senior  officer ; 
I  do  not  at  all  imagine  it  would  be  a  right  thing 
for  any  fireman  who  discovered  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance immediately  to  tell  the  constable  on 
duty  at  the  time,  but  it  might  be  desirable  that 
a  detective  should  be  placed  on  the  scent,  who 
should  be  a  person  of  much  greater  intelligence 
than  an  ordinary  policeman. 

1 107.  But  very  often  in  case  of  incendiarism 
all  traces  of  the  incendiarism  are  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  they  are  only  seen  by  the  fireman 
who  first  gets  inside  the  doors  ;  your  suggestion 
is,  that  the  fireman's  course  of  procedure  should 
be  to  inform  his  superior  officer  ?— Tes. 

1108.  And  his  superior  officer  would  then  in- 
form the  chief  constable  of  the  district? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1 109.  And  then  the  case  would  be  in  his  hands 
for  prosecution,  or  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

1110.  But  taking  the  case  of  a  man  being 
prosecuted  for  incendiarism ;  suppose  there  were 
only  suspicious  circumstances,  and  that  he  was 
after  all  innocent,  still  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  blame  always  attached  to  him,  and  the 
inaurance  offices  would  always  have  a  black  mark 
affaijist  his  name  ?— Every  man  must  take  the 
chance  of  having  it  supposed  that  he  may  possibly 
have  committed  a  crime  ;  we  are  all  open  to  that 
risk. 

1111.  But  the  mere  fact  would  act  as  a  deter- 
rent with  regard  to  incendiarism,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  tfiink  so. 

1112.  But  it  would  require  very  careful 
management  on  the  part  of  the  chief  constable  ? 
— Undoubtedly  it  would ;  he  would  be  the  per- 
son who  would  be  best  capable  of  applying  the 
neoessary  action,  having  a  detective  force  at  his 


1113.  You  cannot  view  incendiarism  in  the 
same  light  as  many  other  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
the  detection  being  far  more  difficult  ? — It  is  so. 

1114.  It  would  require  very  careful  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  police,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1115.  With  the  law  of  slander  hanging  over 
their  heads? — Yes;  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
Mything  like  a  judicial  Investigation  by  a  public 
offieer,  such  as  a  coroner,  would  be  undesirable  ; 
it  woBld  obliterate  the  tn^ces  of  the  evidence. 

1116.  Therefore  you  would  wish  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  by  detectives  ? — Yes. 
0.84. 


1117.  So  that  the,  chief  constable  might  be 
quite  sure  of  his  ground  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to 
the  fire  brigades  in  the  country  ? — No. 

1119.  You  have  not  thought  of  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  country 
police  to  have  an  engine  attached  to  their  sta- 
tions ? — It  might  in  some  cases  be  very  desirable 
and  useful. 

1120.  Mr.  Bead.']  You  eay  that  in  your  opi- 
nion, incendiarism  has  not  been  increasing  lately  ? 
— I  have  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  increasing. 

1121.  But  I  think  you  have  stated  that  agri- 
cultural fires  have  increased  ? — They  have  ramer 
decreased  lately,  I  think. 

1122.  Have  they  decreased  within  the  last  10 
years  ? — ^Every  now  and  then  agricultural  incen- 
diary fires  break  out,  when  there  is  any  agricul- 
tural distress;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  any  such  increase  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  but  I  cannot  speak  more  distinctly. 

1123.  You  think  that  lucifer  matches  are  very 
often  the  causes  of  agricultural  fires  ? — I  am  sure 
they  are- 

1124.  What  is  the  law  of  insurance  with  re- 
gard to  spontaneous  combustion,  such  as  from 
the  over-heating  of  ricks  ? — The  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  responsible  for  that,  they  protect 
themselves  by  a  condition  to  that  effect  in  the 
policy ;  they  are  not  responsible  for  loss  occur- 
ring to  a  rick  which  takes  fire  by  spontaneous 
combustion. 

1 125.  Are  they  responsible  suppose  it  commu- 
nicates with  other  property  ? — They  are  respon- 
sible for  the  other  property. 

1126.  You  have  stated  that  railway  engines 
are  frequentlv  the  cause  of  injury  to  standing 
crops  ? — I  believe  so. 

1127.  You  are  aware  that  in  a  dry  summer 
they  are  constantly  setting  fire  to  the  grass  on 
the  banks  ? — Yes. 

1 128.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  need  of 
more  precaution  on  the  part  of  railway  com- 
panies ? — No ;  I  think  they  take  as  much  precau- 
tion as  they  can. 

1129.  You  mean  that  they  take  as  much  pre- 
caution as  answers  their  purpose  ? — As  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 

1130.  Mr.  lieach,^  Do  many  fires  occur  in 
the  country  which  the  insurance  offices  have 
some  doubt  about  with  respect  to  the  cause,  and 
with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  paying  the 
money  for  which  the  property  is  insured? — I 
should  say  that  cases  of  that  kind  are  not  so 
numerous  in  the  country  as  they  are  in  large 
cities. 

1131.  Do  some  cases  occur  where  the  insur- 
ance offices  think  it  desirable  to  replace  the 
buildings  themselves  instead  of  paying  the 
money  ? — Occasionally.  They  always  retain  to 
themselves  the  right  of  reinstatement. 

1132.  You  are  aware  that  the  investigation  by 
the  police  or  by  the  chief  constable  is  at  present 
of  a  very  cursory  nature  ? — Yes ;  and  I  would 
have  it  more  special 

1133.  At  present  the  police  would  merely 
pick  up  any  information  that  they  could  at  the 
moment? — Yes. 

1134.  But  it  must  surely  always  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence,  unless  there 
were  instituted  a  more  formal  investigation? — 
As  at  present  advised,  a  more  formal  investiga- 
tion   before   any    constituted   authority  would, 
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II  April         1135.  Would  not  people  be  more  willing  to 
1867.        give  evidence  if  there  was  a  more  formal  investi- 
gation, instead  of  their  merely  saying  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  what  they  thought  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  not. 

1136.  Does  not  a  coroner's  inquest,  in  case  of 
death,  bring  out  satisfactory  evidence? — The 
evidence  before  coroners'  inquests  is  of  the 
loosest  description. 

1 137.  Sut  it  assists  to  show  the  cause  of  death, 
does  it  not  ? — It  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  no  doubt. 

1138.  There  is  a  difference  between  fires,  of 
course,  where  the  cause  is  involved  in  mystery, 
and  where  there  is  an  actual  presumption  of 
arson  ? — No  doubt. 

1139.  And  the  chief  constable  would  not  be 
able  to  know  where  there  was  a  presumption  of  arson 
without  a  more  serious  investigation  than  takes 


place  at  present,  would  he  ? — The  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  all  fires  appears  to  me  so  onerous 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible. 

1140.  Chairman.J  Are  you  aware  that  the 
coroner  of  London  for  some  time  investigated 
into  the  origin  of  fires  ? — Ves. 

1141.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of 
his  investigations  ? — No  instance  has  ever  come 
before  me  in  which  any  special  advantage  has 
been  gained  from  that ;  it  may  have  been  so,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  it 

1142.  The  coroner  haa  stated  in  evidence  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  this  House,  that  the  number  ^ 
of  fires  was  diminished  by  25  per  cent,  after  he 
commenced  his  investigations  five  or  six  years 
ago? — I  can  only  say  that  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact,  and  one  which  deserves  great  atten- 
tion. 

1143.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you 
would  wish  to  bring^  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  ? — None  that  I  remember. 


Mr.  Geobge  Peabse  Ivet,  f,s.s.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  1144.  Chairman.'l  I  BELIEVE  you  have  been 

G.  P.  Ivey.  connected  with  insurance  companies  for  a  con- 
" siderable  number  of  years  ? — I  have. 

1145.  For  how  many  years  ?— About  20  years 
altogether. 

1146.  Has  that  been  mwnly  in  this  country  ? 
— Yes,  chiefly  in  this  country. 

1147.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been 
connected  with  insurance  offices  in  this  country  ? 
— About  16  years. 

1148.  Were  you  connected  with  any  insurance 
company  in  particular  ? — I  have  been  connected 
with  several  offices ;  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Scottish  Provincial,  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, the  Manchester  Fire  office,  and  the  Briton 
Life  office. 

1149.  What  were  your  duties  in  connection 
with  those  offices? — I  was  district  manager  in 
South  Wales  for  the  latter. 

1150.  There  is  a  difference  between  surveyor 
and  district  manager,  is  there  not? — Yes;  I 
combined  the  two  offices,  but  that  was  my  title ; 
my  duties  were  to  take  proposals,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  office,  and  in  case  of  fires  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  and  report  upon  them. 

1151.  Were  those  your  duties  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent offices  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — In  each 
and  every  one  of  them. 

1152.  In  your  experience  in  this  country  in 
connection  with  fires,  did  you  find  that  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  that  took 
place  ? — Yes ;  a  considerable  increase. 

1153.  Was  it  a  progressive  increase? — It  was 
progressive,  because  the  business  was  progres- 
sive. 

1154.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  fires 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  busi- 
ness increased  ? — Yes. 

1155.  So  far  as  you  recollect,  you  think  that 
the  losses  from  fire  increased  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  value  of  the  property  insured  ?— 
Yes ;  in  most  offices  I  think  so ;  but  I  may  observe 
here  tbat  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that 
agents  are  not  sufficiently  careful  with  regard  to 
taking  risks;  I  am  now  giving  you  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  general  question,  and  not  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  my  own  office. 


1156.  You  said  that  part  of  your  duty  was  to 
submit  proposals  to  the  board,  and,  of  course,  to 
examine  whether  they  were  proper  risks  or  not?    , 
—Yes. 

1157.  In  examining  those  risks,  was  there  ever 
anything  that  came  under  your  notice  to  excite 
suspicion  of  fraud  ?  —  Yes.  A  proposal  waa 
brought  to  me  for  400/.  I  surveyed  the  premises, 
ayd  koked  at  the  stock,  and  I  found  that  402.  or 
50/.  would  be  the  extent  of  what  the  insurance 
should  be.  I  knew  a  particular  case  in  Swansea 
where  I  declined  even  to  submit  the  risk  to  my 
board ;  another  office  took  it,  and  they  had  to  pay 
the  clium. 

1158.  That  was  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  sulor's  wife 
who  kept  a  greengrocer's  store. 

1159.  Do  you  find  such  cases  more  frequent  in 
the  case  of  shopkeepers,  than  in  the  case  of  house- 
holders?— Yes;  it  is  more  frequently  the  case 
with  regard  to  shopkeepers.  Householders,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  best  insurance  business. 

1160.  In  what  class  of  risks  do  you  find  that 
fires  most  frequentiy  occur,  in  dwellmg-houses  or 
shops,  or  in  shops  and  dwelling-houses  combined? 
— In  shops  principally. 

1161.  Do  you  think  that  the  fires  were  gene- 
rally accidental  in  such  cases? — Some  of  the 
cases  which  came  under  my  personal  knowledge 
were  of  a  most  suspicious  character.  So  much  so 
as  to  induce  me  to  recommend  my  directors  not 
to  pay  the  clums. 

1162.  What  led  you  to  suspect  such  cases  ? — 
I  knew  the  property  was  not  of  the  value  of  the 
amount  stated.  But  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases 
that  I  know,  of  took  place  at  Cardiff.  £1  £hat 
case  I  recommended  my  directors  not  to  paj-  the 
claim  after  the  fire  took  place. 

1163.  What  aroused  jour  suspicions? — I  first 
went  to  the  police  station,  which  is  also  a  fire 
brigade  station.  I  saw  tiie  superintendent  d 
pohce,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  a  fire  in 
place,  in  Cardiff.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  it  was  so  triffing.  I  then  went 
to  the  shop  and  found  all  the  shutters  up.  I  hac 
a  difficulty  in  finding  the  man ;  but  I  had  tht 
place  opened,  and  I  found  that  the  fire  had  takei 
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place  in  patdtee  in  tibesame  shop.    J  found  debris 
composed  of  little  bits  of  flannel,  dry  hay,  and 
diavingB  of  paper,  and  then  I  put  the  question  to 
^be  insurer  as  to  how  the  fire  occurred,  and  if  he 
had  made  his  claim.     He  handed  me  hia  claim 
for  136 1  and  some  few  shillings.      I  could  see 
ihaX  a   fire  had  taken  place,  and   I   suggested 
to  bim  that  he  had  better  alter  his  claim.     He 
refused  to  do  so,  and  he  talked  of  the  law.     I 
tben  entered  into  the  items  of  his  claim.     There 
was  40^  put  down  for  sailors'  jackets ;  there  was 
not  a  jacket  on  the  premises.     I  asked  him  what 
became  of  tlie  buttons,  and  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.     Thwe  was  20^  put  down  for. 
hats,  and  so  on,  and  40 1,  for  silk  handkerchiefs. 
I  could  get  no  satisfactory  explanation  from  him, 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  the  directors  and  share- 
bolders  to  recommend  them  not  to  pay  the  claim. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  of  a  similar  character, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  if  a  claim  of  that  character 
is  paid,  you  will  have  plenty  of  fires  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  man, 
whom  I  have  aUuded  to,  threatened  us  with  an 
action.     Our  solicitor,  contrary  to  my  judgment, 
paid  40  L  into  court.      It  was  referred  to  Mr. 
JPrideaux,  barrister,  at  Bristol.     We  proved  that 
the  man's  name  was  finlse ;  that  he  had  left  tbe 
previous  town  where  he  lived  under  suspicion  of 
arson,  but  it  rsmlted  in  our  having  to  pay  wery 
heavy  expenses,  and  the  man  got  nothing  for  his 
pains. 

1164.  That  is  one  case  only? — That  is  one  of 
numy  to  which  companies  are  liable. 

1165.  Are  diere  several  cases  similar  to  that 
in  your  experience  in  this  country  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
that  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  recommended  the 
directors  not  to  pay  the  claim. 

1166.  But  still  you  have  had  suspicions  in 
several  other  cases  ? — ^Yee ;  I  have  had  suspicions 
in  o&er  cases,  about  which  I  could  not  speak  so 
positively. 

1167.  Though  you  have  paid  all  the  other 
cases  ? — Yes ;  it  is  our  general  rule  to  pay. 

1168.  When  you  really  suspected  that  there 
was  not  fair  play,  do  you  think  it  was  right  to 
advise  your  constitnents  to  pay  the  money  ? — 
The  law  is  so  constituted  that  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict ;  we  are  viewed 
as  wealthy  companies,  the  man  may  not  be  well 
off,  and  the  difficulty  we  have  in  obtaining  justice 
from  juries  leads  us  to  do  what  would  appear 
morally  wrong. 

1 1 69.  Does  ibe  o(nnpetition  among  companies 
make  the  companies  too  lax,  or  rather  too  bberal, 
in  the  payment  of  cl^ms  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
can  scarcely  speak  upon  that  subject,  because  I 
httve  been  three  or  four  years  out  of  the  country, 
but  I  believe  that  it  has  couEdderably  increased 
fr<Hn  what  I  hear. 

1170.  But  perhaps  you  would  say  that  insur- 
ance companies  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  fires,  in  paying  claims 
too  liberally  without  proper  investigation? — 
They  have  no  means  of  investigation  ;  if  you 
had  a .  law  that  no  company  shomd  pay  until  an 
in^estigaiion  had  taken  place,  then  the  companies 
fvould  know  what  to  do. 

1171.  But  they  have  their  recourse  at  law  if 
there  is  any  suspicion,  have  they  not  ? — But  the 
proof  is  the  difficulty ;  whereas  if  you  had  a 
poraner'» inquest  on  fires,  as  we  have  m  Victoria, 
then  you  would  take  the  great  difficulty  out  of 
the  "way. 
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1172.  The  great  difficulty  at  present  is  the  Mr. 
want  of  a  proper  tribunal  before    which    such   O.  P.  Ivey. 
cases  can  bo  brought? — Yes.                                           -~— 

1173.  Are  you  acquainted    with  any  of  the       •'  ■^^"' 
existing  Building  Acts  in  ihis  country  ? — Xo.  '  ^  7- 

1174.  Your  duty,  as  district  manager  or  sur- 
veyor, did  not  lead  you  to  see  whether  the  build- 
ings were  properly  erected  with  regard  to  fire  ? 
—I  was  not  professionally  a  surveyor,  though,  of 
course,  I  invariably  surveyed  the  premises,  and 
acted  on  my  observations  of  them. 

1175.  I  believe  that  you  have  been  for  some 
years  connected  with  insurance  companies  in 
the  Colonies  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  Colonies  of  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and 
at  New  ZetJand. 

1176.  What  were  your  duties  in  connection 
with  insurance  companies  in  those  Colonies?— 
I  was  resident  secretary  in  Victoria  generally, 
and  also  throughout  the  Colonies ;  I  was  resi- 
dent secretary  for  the  Queen  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Liverpool  and  London,  and  General 
Agent  for  the  Colonies. 

1177.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  law  connected 
with  the  protection  of  property  and  life  in  Aus- 
tralia?— I  can  tell  you  the  usage  ;  but  I  have  so 
recently  come  back  to  this  country,  that  I  have 
not  looked  at  any  of  the  statutes.  The  usage  is, 
that  whenever  a  fire  takes  place,  the  coroner 
holds  an  inquest.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  at 
first,  because  I  was  a  comparative  stranger  in  the 
place  ;  that  inquest  is  held  by  the  same  coroner 
who  holds  inquests  over  dead  bodies. 

1178.  Is  the  office  of  coroner  in  the  Colonies, 
the  same  as  in  this  country  with  regard  to  every- 
thing but  fires  ? — Yes. 

1179.  Are  the  coroners  paid  by  fees  or  sala- 
ries ? — By  Government  salaries. 

1180.  Who  initiates  the  proceedings  before  the 
coroner  ? — In  every  case  of  doubt  the  insurance 
company  would  do  so,  but  the  coroner  must  take 
the  initiative  in  case  we  do  not  report  to  him. 
The  probability  is,  that  in  most  cases  of  doubt 
the  neighbours  report  to  him;  but  we  have  a 
fire  brigade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the 
coroner. 

1181.  Every  fire  that  takes  place  is  regularly 
reported  to  the  cdronerby  the  fire  brigade? — Yes; 
by  the  superintendent. 

1182.  Every  fire,  whether  suspicious  or  not? 
— ^Every  fire,  whether  suspiciotis  or  not. 

1183.  What  does  the  coroner  do  when  informa- 
tion is  brought  to  him? — He  empannels  a  jury, 
holds  an  inquiry  and  takes  evidence.  I  had  a 
case  myself  before  the  coroner. 

1184.  Is  that  the  case  in  every  fire  ? — That  is 
the  case  in  every  fire  that  I  have  known. 

1185.  Whether  suspicious  or  not  ? — Decidedly ; 
it  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  Colony,  and  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  coroner. 

1186.  Would  he  go  to  that  expense  with  an 
ordinary  fire,  the  cause  of  which  was  apparent? 
— It  cannot  be  known  until  an  inquest  is  held 
whether  the  fire  was  an  accident  or  not ;  I  may 
add  in  passing,  that  the  coroner  administered  a 
reprimand  to  me  one  day ;  my  directors  settled 
a  claim  before  the  inquest ;  it  was  a  most  sus- 
picious case,  and  they  ought  never  to  have  paid 
the  money ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  ignorance 
of  colonial  ust^e  on  my  part,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  necessity  of  an  inquest.  The  coroner  said, 
"If  you  gentlemen  come  from  England  vrith 
such  a  lot  of  money  that  you  do  not  know  what 
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Mr.         to  do  with  it,  and  dot  money  in  that  way,  you 
P.  G'.  Ivey.  ought  to  suffer. "     We  knew  nothing  of  the  in- 
~~  .       quest  until  my  clerk  came  in  and  said  that  the 
*  *  ^P"       coroner  was  going  to  hold  an  Inquest     The  man 
*     '■        claimed  600 1.,  but  he  had  not  near  the  value  of 
goods  in  his  place ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  fire 
brigade  were  called  in,  and  I  think  his  neigh- 
bours were  the  first  to  suspect  that  there  was 
anything  wrong. 

1187.  Where  was  this? — This  was  in  Mel- 
bourne. 

1188.  What  are  the  means  employed  in  Mel- 
bourne for  extinguishing  fires? — We  have  the 
finest  supply  of  water  in  the  world ;  we  have  the 
Yan  Yeau,  which  is  a  most  extraordinary  reser- 
voir ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world ;  we  can 
extinguish  fires  150  lieet  high  without  an  engine. 
We  have  engines,  but  they  are  only  there  for 
some  of  the  streets,  the  suburbs ;  each  side  of  the 
streets  of  the  city  there  is  a  river  running  all  the 
year  round. 

1189.  Are  there  fire  plugs  up  and  down  the 
town  ? — ^Yes ;  the  streets  are  watered  in  the  same 
way ;  we  have  men  on  the  watch  tower  (covered 
with  glass  in  Melbourne)  one  in  each  suburb,  but 
the  principal  one  is  at  the  police  station,  where 
the  fire  brigade  is. 

1190.  Is  there  a  person  stationed  night  and 
day  there  ? — Yes ;  it  is  never  without  an  occu- 
pant. 

1191.  When  he  sees  a  fire  what  does  he  do? 
— He  gives  certain  signals,  whether  it  is  east, 
west,  north,  or  south ;  Melbourne  is  built  just  in 
that  way. 

1192.  The  streets  are  all  in  squares,  are  they 
not?— Yes. 

1193.  To  whom  does  he  give  the  signal? — 
The  signal  to  the  fire  brigaae  is  passed  down 
through  the  tower. 

11^.  By  what  means?  —  They  have  a  wire 
communication. 

1195.  Do  you  mean  an  electric  telegraph  ? — 
No ;  he  rings  a  bell. 

1196.  The  fire  brigade  are  always  stationed 
ready  on  the  premises  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  man  in 
the  town,  and  the  fire  brigade  are  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  on  receiving  information  they  proceed 
at  once  to  the  place  where  the  fire  is. 

1197.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Are  there 
many  wooden  houses  in  Melbourne? — Not  now; 
there  are  in  the  suburbs,  but  Melbourne  has  been 
pretty  well  burnt  down,  and  then  built  up  by 
the  insurance  companies,  like  other  cities  in  the 
Colonies. 

1198.  Is  there  a  law  against  building  wooden 
houses  ? — Yes,  the  law  is  very  stringent ;  by  the 
Local  Act,  you  cannot  put  up  wooden  buildings 
in  the  city. 

1199.  Chairman.']  Are  fires  very  disastrous  in 
Melbourne  ? — Not  so  much  in  Melbourne  as  they 
are  in  New  South  Wales. 

1200.  Is  that  from  want  of  water  ? — Yes ;  they 
have  not  the  same  supply  of  water  in  Sydney  as 
we  have  in  Melbourne. 

1201.  Have  you,  in  your  experience  in  the 
Colonies,  had  many  cases  of  suspicious  fires  ? — 
Not  many ;  but  I  have  had  some ;  my  residence 
there  was  short. 

1202.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  cases  ? — 
My  suspicions  were  aroused  subsequently  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  fires ;  they  were  cases  verp- 
much  like  what  we  have  in  England ;  a  man  is 


in  difficulties  or  he  wants  to  realise  his  stock,  and 
he  gets  up  a  fire. 

1203.  Do  you  think  that  the  holding  of  in- 
quests Into  the  origin  of  fires  by  the  coroner,  has 
had  a  good  effect  in  keeping  down  the  number  of 
fires? — There  is  no  mistake  about  that;  where 
we  have  now  one  fire,  we  should  have  had 
ten. 

1204.  Was  that  always  the  law  in  Melbourne  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

1205.  Who  supports  the  fire  brigade  in  Mel- 
bourne ? — The  fire  insurance  companies. 

1206.  Entirely?— Yes. 

1207.  Is  there  any  salvage  corps? — Yes ;  they 
are  supported  jpro  rata.  We  pay  according  to 
the  rate  of  busmess  that  we  do ;  there  is  a  call 
once  a  month,  and  each  office  contributes.  It  is 
a  very  small  fire  brigade ;  there  are  only  nine 
men,  and  we  do  not  require  more ;  there  are 
eight  men  and  a  superintendent  in  Melbourne ; 
all  the  suburbs  have  volunteer  fire  brigades. 

1208.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  That  is  after 
the  American  system? — Yes;  the  local  towns 
have  each  a  volunteer  fire  brigade. 

1209.  Chairman.]  Have  they  fire  engines  ? — 
Yes ;  they  have  fire  engines  in  the  suburbs. 

1210.  I  believe  that  the  losses  have  been  very 
heavy  in  the  Colony  from  fires  ? — Yes. 

1211.  Have  they  been  warehouse  losses  or 
dwelling-house  losses? — They  have  been  ware- 
house losses  principally. 

1212.  Has  proper  attention  been  paid  to  the 
erection  of  warehouses  ? — They  are  very  particu- 
lar about  it  now ;  the  insurance  companies  are 
very  particular  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

1213.  Have  they  issued  any  particular  direc- 
tions to  their  agents  with  regard  to  examining 
into  the  construction  of  buiUIngs  before  they 
take  any  risk? — We  do  that  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

1214.  Have  you  any  fireproof  warehouses  in 
Melbourne  ? — Yes. 

1215.  Have  they  proved  effectual? — ^We  have 
never  suffered  from  any  of  them ;  the  last  fire  I 
knew  in  a  case  of  that  kind  was  Eraser's,  of 
Sydney,  where  property  to  the  extent  of  40,000/. 
was  destroyed ;  it  was  a  well-built  warehouse ; 
there  were  no  suspicious  circumstances  about  that 
fire,  they  were  highly  respectable  people;  the 
whole  place  was  l>umt  down,  but  the  water 
supply  was  very  bad. 

1216.  What  was  the  commodity  that  was 
burnt? — General  drapery ;  soft  goods. 

1217.  Are  there  in  Austraha  any  particular 
Acts  with  regard  to  the  storeage  of  explosive 
goods? — We  are  very  particular  about  kerosin& 
and  gunpowder ;  the  quantity  of  kerosine  used 
in  the  Colonies  is  very  large. 

1218.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  storing  it  ? — No. 

1219.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  par- 
ticular mechanical  appliances  in  use  in  the  Colony 
for  the  protection  ot  life  against  fire  ? — We  have 
the  usual  ladders  for  the  purpose  of  rescue. 

1220.  They  belong  to  the  fire  brigade,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1221.  You  have  no  sort  of  association,  such  as 
we  have  in  London,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  fire  ? — No. 

1222.  And  no  fire  escapes  ? — No  fire  escapes, 
such  as  you  use  in  Englana. 

1223.  And  you  have  no  conveniences  what- 
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ever  in  the  houses  for  people  escaping? — No, 
except  rope  ladders,  &c. 

1224.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  re- 
commend in  that  way? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  because  I  do  not 
think  I  am  competent. 

1225.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  The  houses 
are  very  high  in  Melbourne,  are  they  not? — Yes  ; 
but  in  the  subnrbs  we  all  live  in  one  storey 
touses,  of  course- 

1226.  Mr.  A^ar  ElKs."]  What  is  the  pressure  of 
the  water  at  Melbourne  ? — I  can  only  tell  you 
about  the  extent  that  the  water  pressure  will 
produce;  it  is  about  150  feet. 

1227.  What  is  the  size  of  the  main? — I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  is  going  to  be  considerably  enlarged, 
or  an  extra  main  put  on  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  city. 

1228.  Are  there  any  steam  power  engines  in 
the  Colonies  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  one  in  Sydney ;  it 
Tvas  landed  when  I  was  there. 

1229.  Did  you  see  it  at  work  ? — No. 

1230.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  made  by  ? — 
No ;  but  I  know  that  it  came  from  England. 

1231.  Mr.  A/VmajVrf.]  Do  you  think  that  their 
management  of  the  puttmg  out  of  fires  is  superior 
in  Melbourne  to  what  we  have  here  ? — We  have 
better  facilities  in  Melbourne  with  respect  to 
water. 

1232.  But  have  you  any  improved  principle 
of  action? — No;  I  think  you  are  in  advance  of 
us  there,  but  the  Melbourne  people  are  very 
smart  people,  no  doubt. 

1233-  Mr.  Lusk.']  You  know  England  pretty 
well,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  21  years'  resident 
in  Swansea ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  town  council 
and  board  of  guardians,  and  I  have  been  going  all 
over  about  the  kingdom  for  many  years. 

1234.  Do  you  think  fires  have  increased 
much  in  England  during  the  last  20  years? 
—  I  think  they  have  increased  as  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  insurance  business  has  in- 
creased. 

1235.  But  do  you  think  that  they  have  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so. 

1236.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  chiefly 
from  carelessness,  or  from  design  ?— In  my  own 
experience,  my  impression  is,  that  wilful  firee 
have  increased. 

1237.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  there  are  a  good 
many  incendiary  fires  ? — No  doubt. 

1238.  Have  you  any  good  reason  for  saying 
that  ?— The  word  "  incendiary  "  rather  applies  to 
agricultural  districts. 

1239.  But  intentional  fires  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a 
very  large  per-centage  of  those  fires. 

1240.  Do  you  know  that  from  any  particular 
experience  ?— Only  from  what  has  come  under 
my  own  personal  observation. 

1241.  I  on  know  that  from  yonr  own  know- 
ledge?—I  have  suspicions;  lean  only  give  my 
impressions  generally. 

1242.  In  your  offices,  have  you  prosecuted  any 
person,  or  refused  to  pay  any  claim  ? — Only  in 
the  case  I  have  mentioned  at  Cardiff;  we  de- 
clined to  pay  the  claim ;  an  action  was  brought, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  arbitration. 

1243.  Why  did  not  you  take  the  same  course 
in  other  cases?— In  consequence  of  the  diflSculty 
of  obtaining  proof,  and  the  notorious  fiict  that 
insiirance  companies  generally  get  a  verdict  given 
against  them. 
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1244.  They  do  not  get  justice,  you  think  ? — 
I  should  say  not. 

1245.  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  make  out  a 
good  case  ? — It  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  good 
case. 

1246.  Mr.  Zanyon.]  The  sympathies  of  juries 
are  always  with  the  weak  side,  you  think?— 
Yes. 

1247.  Mr.  iiwA.]  Have  you  seen  anything 
new  in  the  Colonies  that  we  could  turn  to  account 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  fires  ? — No ;  and 
therefore  I  doubted  whether  mj  evidence  would 
be  of  any  use  to  the  Committee,  except  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  coroner. 

1248.  What  are  the  premiums  in  Melbourne? 
— They  vary ;  we  take  detached  private  houses, 
furniture,  and  so  on,  at3«.,  and  we  go  up  to 
5L 

1249.  That  is  higher  than  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes ;  and  there  is  no  duty  there;  it  is  100  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  England. 

1250.  Are  there  many  insurance  companies 
tiiere? — Yes;  there  are  eight  or  ten  English 
companies  tmd  several  local  companies. 

1251.  Is  there  much  competition  there  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  all  looking  after  business. 

1252.  You  stated  that  thei  c  are  a  great  mnny 
losses  there  from  fire  ? — Yes ;  very  heavy  losses. 

1253.  If  the  coroner  is  so  very  useful,  how  is 
it  that  the  premiums  are  higher  and  the  fires  so 
much  heavier? — That  is  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  the  first  place ;  there  are 
many  buildings  made  of  zinc  and  iron,  and  of 
many  other  materials  such  as  you  would  not  have 
here  where  you  have  a  local  Board  to  look  after 
them. 

1254.  Mr.  Lanyon.'}  Is  there  any  Building 
Act  in  Melbourne  ?• — There  is  an  Act  parsed 
with  r^ard  to  the  erecti(Hi  of  wooden  buildings 
in  the  City. 

1255.  But  there  is  no  Act  regulating  the  con- 
struction of  buildings? — No. 

1256.  Mr.  Lusk.j  But  there  arc  an  immense 
nmnber  of  fires  in  spite  of  all  your  precautions  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  are  a  good  many  fires. 

1257.  Chairman.J  Do  you  allude  to  Mel- 
bonme,  or  to  the  Colonies  generally  ? — I  allude 
more  to  the  Colonies  generaUy  than  to  Melbourne 
proper. 

1258.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Will  yon 
inform  the  Committee  the  average  number  of 
fires  in  Melbourne  for  the  last  few  years? 

1259.  Mr.  Lusk.]  Do  you  think  that  if  people 
were  not  insured  there  would  be  as  many  fires  as 
there  are? — No;  I  think  that  the  number  of 
fireswould  be  considerably  less. 

1260.  Then  the  insurance  offices  are  the  cause 
of  a  good  many  fires? — We  have  to  deal  with 
human  nature  as  it  is,  of  course. 

1261.  Lioid  Richard  Grosvenor.']  I  understood 
yon  to  say  that  in  Melbourne  after  a  fire  has 
occurred  itis  immediately  reported  to  the  coroner? 
—Yea 

1262.  There  is  no  limit  of  time  ?— No. 

1263.  It  must  not  be  reported  within  24 
hours,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No;  sometimes 
the  fire  brigade  has  not  known  it  at  all,  and  the 
coroner  has  been  informed  by  other  parties; 
perhaps  the  insurance  company  have  informed 
him. 

1264.  But  still  he  is  legally  bound  to  examine 
every  case  of  fire,  is  he  not  ?  —Yes ;  every 
case. 

F  4  •  1265.  I 
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Mr,  1265.    I  presume    that    no    insurance    office 

G.  P.  Ivey.  TYould  pay  a  risk  without  the  coroner's  verdict 
being  previously  passed  ? — We  have  done  so. 

1266.  And  for  that  you  were  corrected? — 
Yes ;  in  a  very  kind  and  gentlemanly  way ;  we 
should  not  call  in  the  coroner  ourselves,  unless 
we  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  case  that  required 
investigation. 

1267.  The  coroner  cannot  do  more  than  bring 
in  a  verdict  ? — That  is  all. 

1268.  He  leaves  it  to  the  office  to  prosecute  ? 
— Yes,  the  verdict  is  generally  that  the  cause  of 
the  fire  is  unknown,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  case  of 
accident,  of  course. 

1269.  The  coroner  and  his  court  bringing 
in  a  verdict  of  incendiarism  would  very  much 
strengthen  the  offices'  hands  in  going  to  law,  I 
suppose  ? — The  probability  is  that  the  man  would 
withdraw  his  claim. 

1270.  You  would  not  take  it  ilp  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  ? — No;  we  did  not  go  out  there  as 
a  missionary  institution. 

1271.  You  say  that  the  water  supply  is  very 
good  in  Melbourne ;  th^  are  bound  to  supply 
water  for  fires  gratis,  I  suppose  ? — The  water 
runs  to  waste  there ;  there  is  no  charge  whatever 
for  it. 

1272.  Mr.  ReadJ]  You  have  stated  that  Mel- 
bourne was  supplied  by  a  reservoir ;  is  it  natural 
or  artificial  ?— Partly  both ;  it  comes  down  be- 
tween two  mountain  ranges  or  hills  ;  at  one 
point  they  have  erected  an  embankment,  and 
there  is  a  flow  of  water  that  will  supply  the  city 
and  suburbs  for  a  year,  without  a  arop  of  rain ; 
the  suburb  in  which  I  resided  was  eight  miles 
from  Melbome,  and  they  were  about  getting  it 
down  to  there. 

1273.  You  think  that  in  Melbourne  there 
could  not  be  a  better  supply  of  water? — It  is 
impossible. 

1274.  The  houses  are  principally  built  of 
stone,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  the  streets  are  very 
wide. 

1275.  But,  nevertheless,  the  lowest  premium 
is  3  s.  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1276.  And  here  we  have  1 «.  6rf.  ? — Yes. 

1277.  And  1*.  6rf.  duty?— Yes;  but  there  is 
no  duty  in  Melbourne. 

1278.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  is  rather  in 
favour  of  insurance  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  the  public  if  you  could  do  away  with  it 
altogether, 

1279.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  coroner 
in  all  cases  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires  i— 
If  you  do  not  make  it  imperative  I  think  the 
object  cannot  be  attained.  My  impression  is, 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  that  no  insurance 
company  should  pay  clauns  until  after  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  had  taken  place ;  not  to  protect  the 
insurance  companies,  because  they  can  protect 
themselves,  but  on  the  groimd  that  my  neighbour 
has  no  right  to  risk  my  life  and  property  By  wil- 
fully setting  his  place  on  fire;  and  when  it  is, 
known  that  an  inquest  must  be  held  it  is  a  great 
protection  to  the  honest  man. 

1280.  But  where  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
would  not  the  coroner's  certificate  be  just  as  good 
as  an  investigation  ? — I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  hesitation  about  investigation  in 
every  case. 

1281.  But  it  would  be  expensive,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  have  no  idea  of  the  expense. 

1282.  But  in  England,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 


death,  if  the  coroner  is  satisfied  of  the  cause  of 
death,  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  inquest,  is 
there  ?— No. 

1283.  You  would  not  insist  on  an  investigation 
in  every  case,  would  you  ? — Yes. 

1284.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  cer- 
tificate in  a  case  where  there  was  no  doubt  ? — 
Certainly  not;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
while  you  are  about  it,  to  inquire  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

1285.  You  think  that  the  number  of  fires  has 
increased  within  the  last  20  years  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
my  impression. 

1286.  Do  you  suppose  that  lucifer  matches 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  that  increase  ? — I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  of  that;  I  have  known 
cases  myseli  where  it  was  one  of  two  things ; 
either  lucifer  matches  or  wilful  fire-raising ;  you 
judge  a  good  deal  by  the  man  and  his  manner, 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case. 

1287.  Would  you  think  that  the  imposition  of 
a  stamp  duty  on  matches  would  be  beneficial  ? — 
It  seems  a  singular  thing  to  put  duty  on  matches, 
I  think ;  but  if  you  were  to  insist  on  safety 
matches  alone  being  manufactured,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  only  it  would  be  interfering 
wim  trade,  I  suppose. 

1288.  Mr.  LanyonJ]  Would  you  impose  a  duty 
on  all  matches  except  safety  matches? — Yes. 

1289.  Mr.  Beack.'\  The  Committee  may  de- 
duce from  your  evidence,  that  there  is  no  country 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  where  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  cause  of  fire  is  so  unsatis- 
factory as  in  this  country  ? — Decidedly. 

1290.  You  of  course  consider  it  a  great  safe- 
guard against  fires  to  have  a  proper  supply  of 
water  ? — The  best  safeguard  against  fire,  I  think, 
is  that  people  who  insure  shoiud  know  that  there 
would  be  a  coroner's  inquest ;  after  that  comes 
the  question  of  water,  which  applies  to  all  cases 
of  fire. 

1291.  Of  course  that  is  particularly  desirable 
where  houses  are  of  an  unsubstantial  character  ? 
— Decidedly. 

1292.  Would  insurance  offices  be  disposed  to 
co-operate  to  encourage  the  supply  of  water  in 
such  cases  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1293.  Chairman.'l  You  have  stated  that  the 
premiums  in  the  Colonies  are  about  double  what 
they  are  in  this  country ;  but  are  the  profits 
greater  to  the  insurance  companies  ? — I  have 
only  given  you  the  quotations  oh  private  houses. 
The  circumstances  attending  a  new  country  are 
very  diffisrent  to  those  of  an  old  one.  And  then 
again,  the  population  is  of  a  more  roving  cha- 
racter ;  people  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  there 
are  many  otner  reasons  for  the  deamess  of  the 
premiums ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  profits  are 
not  larger;  it  has  been  the  other  way,  I  think. 
In  Brisbane,  insurance  companies,  have  built  the 
whole  of  Queen-street.  Fires  have  taken  place, 
and  we  have  been  let  in  for  a  vast  amount  of 
money.    It  is  now  a  splendid  street. 

1294.  You  stated,  in    reply  to    a   previous 

Juestion,  that  the  losses  are  very  heavv  in  the 
!olony,  but  I  think  you  said  you  excluded  Mel- 
bourne ? — I  must  speak  of  Melbourne  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time;  in  the  past  the  losses  have 
been  very  heavy. 

1295.  Had  they  then  that  supply  of  water  ? — 
Yes ;  they  had  that  supply  of  water,  but  not  so 
efficient  a  brigade,  and  the  regulations  were  not 
of  the  same  character. 

1296.  Do 
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1296.  Do  you  think  that  the  heavier  losses  in 
the  Colony  arise  from  the  want  of  a  proper  supply 
of  water  ? — Yes,  from  that  and  the  construction 
of  the  buildings. 

1297.  And  the  roving  character  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — I  think  that  a  great  deal  may  be  attri> 
buted  to  that. 

1298.  liOrd  Richard  Grosvenor.l  Could  you 
^ve  the  Committee  a  roi^h  guess  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  fires  in  Melbourne  in  a  year  ? 
— I  should  hesitate  in  doing  that  from  memory. 

1299.  Mr.  Lanyon.']  "Would  it  be  one  a-day  ? 
— No,  nothing  like  it. 

1300.  Mr.  Read.']  What  is  the  population? — 
One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

1301.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  An  average 
of  four  fires  arday  in  London  would  keep  a 
coroner  pretty  busy? — Yes;  we  are  suffering 
more  in  the  local  towns  than  in  Melbourne. 

1302.  Mr.  Beach.']  Is  the  paid-up  capital 
greater  or  less  in  the  insurance  companies  in  the 
Colony  than  in  London  ? — In  Melbourne  there  is 
the  victoria,  the  Australasian,  and  the  Alliance. 
The  two  former  companies  had  a  capital  of 
2,000,000  /. ;  the  latter  office  is  a  comparatively 
small  one.  In  Tasmania,  in  Sydney,  and  in 
Auckland,  they  have  local  offices.  The  interest 
of  money  is  so  much  heavier  in  the  Colonies  than 
in  this  country,  that  the  insurance  companies 
confined  to  the  Colony  make  considerably  more 
per-centage  than  they  make  in  this  country. 

1303.  Mr.  Read.]  Do  you  insure  agricultural 
produce? — Yes ;  at  from  7 ».  6flf.  up  to  25 ». 


1304.  What  makes  tiie  difference  ?— The  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  its 
proximity  to  any  particular  cause  of  fire,  or  any 
particular  supply  of  water. 

1305.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  The  agricul- 
tural buildings  are  usually  woo<l,  are  they  not  ? 
— They  are  all  wood ;  we  get  as  high  as  5  /.  per 
cent,  for  some  of  the  buildmgs,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  we  do  not  like  to  take  at  all, 
if  we  can  help  it. 

1306.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  I  suppose  that  the  in- 
creased prices  are  entirely  due  to  the  want  of 
competition,  and  the  small  amount  of  property 
insured  ? — No,  there  is  plenty  of  competition. 

1307.  Mr.  Lush.]  The  increase  of  price  arises 
from  the  largeness  of  the  risk,  does  at  not  ? — It 
is  a  new  country  ;  the  rates  are  less  in  Sydney 
than  in  Melbourne,  and  they  are  less  still  in  Tas- 
mania. 

1308.  Mr.  Read."]  Do  you  make  any  difference 
between  the  rates  that  you  charge  in  the  suburbs 
of  Melbourne  and  the  town  proper  ? — Yes,  the 
range  of  price  for  insurance  is  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  there  is  one  district  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  wooden  buildings,  and  we  are  very 

S articular  about  taking  them  at  all ;  and  when  we 
0  take  them,  they  vary  in  price  according  to  the 
situation. 

1309.  But  take  the  same  kind  of  building  in 
different  suburbs  ? — That  would  be  governed  & 
great  deal  by  the  question  of  water  supply. 

1310.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  that  yoo 
wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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UEHBEBS   FBE8XNT: 


Mr.  Agar-Ellk 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Richard  GroflYenor. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  LanyoB. 


Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Head. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 


1»ETER  M*LAGAIf,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  SiDiTET  Jahss  Fletcheb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  S.  J.         1311.  You  are  Secretory  of  die   Sun  Tire 
Fletcher.     Qffioe,  are  you  not? — I  wu. 

1312.  Thai  office  ia  o«e  oS  the  oldest,  «nd  deee 

a  May  1867.  ^  lar^  buaineae  in  this  eountry  than  any  other, 
I  bebeve  ? — Yes. 

1313.  YHieii  was  it  eatabUehed?— In  the  y^u: 
1710. 

1314.  How  siany  years  have  jrou  been  e<Mi- 
nected  with  it?— Itearly  62  years. 

1315.  £[ave  you  had  great  experience  in  iSat 
settlement  of  losses  by  fire  ? — I  nave  had  very 
great  experience  indeed,  not  only  in  the  settle- 
ment of  losses  by  fire  in  our  office,  but  in  the 
settlement  of  losses  by  fire  in  other  offices  in 
which  we  have  been  jointly  interested.  I  have 
also  on  many  occasions  acted  as  surveyor  to  the 
Sun  Fire  Office,  in  the  absence  of  mat  officer 
from  death,  illness,  or  other  causes. 

1316.  Has  your  attention  been  much  directed 
to  the  causes  of  fire  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

1317.  When  you  receive  intelligence  of  a  fire, 
you  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  origin,  do  you  not? 
— We  always  make  considerable  efibrts  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin  of  a  fire ;  if  it  occurs  in  the  country, 
by  correspondence  with  our  agents,  but  if  the 
fire  occurs  in  London  by  inquiry  from  firemen 
and  persons  who  attend  the  fire ;  but  the  result  is 
often  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

1318.  Can  you  supply  the  Committee  with 
any  information  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
fires  which  have  occurred  in  property  insured  by 
your  office  within  the  last  few  years  ? — I  can  state 
the  number  of  fires  that  have  occurred  in  1864 
and  1865  in  which  my  office  is  interested. 

1319.  How  many  fires  were  there  in  1864  and 
1865  in  which  your  office  was  interested? — 
Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  fires 
occurred  in  which  the  Sun  Insurance  Company 
was  interested,  irrespective  of  fires  by  which  the 
losses  were  less  than  5  /.,  which  were  exceedingly 
numerous  also;  that  is,  for  two  years,  or  an 
average  of  1,907  for  each  year. 

1320.  Do  those  figures  apply  to  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — Yes,  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

1321.  And  not  to  any  foreign  countries? — 
No. 

1322.  What  proportion  of  those  fires  originated 
from  causes  unascertained  and  unknown  ? — Our 
means  of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to 
the  causes  of  fire  are  so  imcerttun,  and  so  unsa- 
tisfactory,  that  we   really  scarcely  keep   any 


record  thereof;  it  is  more  fi'om  impression  than 
any  absolute  account ;  we  have  gneat  diffioidly 
in  arriving  at  the  causes  of  fires;  out  of  those 
3,814  fires^  923  are  marked  **  UQaecertidaed« 
with  regard  to  the  cause." 

1323.  That  is  for  the  two;rear8  ?— Yea. 

1324.  What  per-centage  is  that  of  the  whole 
number? — That  is  24^  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
number  of  fires  in  which  we  were  ijaterested. 

1325.  A  number  of  those  fires  was  attended 
with  suspicious  circumstances,  I  suppose? — A 
great  many  of  them. 

1326.  How  many  of  them  do  you  believe  were 
intentionally  caused  ? — If  I  am  allowed  to  make 
a  statement  with  regard  to  my  belief,  my  impres- 
sion, after  giving  a  great  deu  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  is,  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  fires 
which  occur  are  intentional,  or  the  result  of 
culpable  carelessness. 

1327.  One-third  of  the  whole  number  of  fires? 
— Yes ;  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  fires 
have  suspicious  circumstances  attached  to  them 
in  some  form  or  other. 

1328.  Have  you  any  information  about  the 
number  of  fires  which  have  taken  place  in  other 
offices,  in  addition  to  your  own? — I  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  of  fires  that  have  occurred 
in  17  offices;  the  result  is,  that  there  were 
14,458  fires  in  1864  and  1865,  in  which  those  17 
offices  were  interested. 

1329.  Does  that  include  the  Sun  Fire  Office  ? 
— The  Sun  is  one  of  those  17  offices. 

1330.  Were  those  offices  with  head  offices  in 
London,  or  were  a^  Scotch  offices  included 
there  ? — No  Scotch  office,  by  name,  are  included 
therein;  but  offices  doing  business  in  Scotland 
are  included  therein. 

133).  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  loss  those 
14,468  fires  occasioned  ? — Upwards  of  one  million 
and  a  quarter  of  money. 

1332.  Were  the  causes  of  all  those  fires  ascer- 
tained ? — By  no  means. 

1333.  In  what  number  of  those  were  the 
causes  ascertained? — The  number  of  fires  in 
which  the  cause  was  not  ascertained  wa£  4,623. 

1334.  Do  you  keep  a  classified  list  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  nsks  from  which  claims  arise  ? — Yes. 

1335.  How  do  you  do  that  ? — It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated account ;  every  leading  trade  is  classified 
under  its  own  particular  head ;  it  is  a  very  volu- 
minous stotement  indeed. 

1336.  Doea 
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1336.  Does  yotir  office  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  all  suspicious  fires  ? — Very  minutely ;  in  fact, 
as  minutely  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

1337.  Are  those  inquiries  satisfactory  to  you  in 
general  ? — No,  they  are  most  unsatisfactory. 

1338.  How  does  that  arise? — Our  means  of 
obtaining  information  are  so  very  limited :  we  are 
forced  to  make  inquiries  in  a  private  capacity  and 
in  a  private  form.  Parties  are  unwilling  to 
volunteer  to  give  us  evidence,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  compelling  them  to  do  so ;  the  process 
is  a  very  difficult  one. 

1339.  Sometimes,  I  presume,  you  hear  sus- 
picions as  to  the  causes  of  fires  after  you  have  paid 
the  claims  ? — Very  frequently ;  much  more  fre- 
quently we  obtain  information  that  would  be 
valuable,  after  we  have  paid  the  losses,  than  before 
we  have  paid  the  losses. 

1340.  Y  ou  do  not  consider  it  prudent,  I  suppose, 
in  snch  cases  to  recommence  the  investigation  ? — 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  we  have  any  such 
power,  the  money  being  paid  and  the  case 
closed. 

1341.  If  you  are  suspicious  of  a  fraudulent 
fire  having  taken  place  in  any  particular  house  is 
it  not  prudent  sometimes  to  resist  payment  and 
allow  the  company  to  be  stied  ? — We  have  often 
done  so. 

1342.  Have  you  been  able  to  arrive  at  the 
oaases  of  fires  from  taking  that  course?— Not  at 
the  cause  of  the  fire,  but  resisting  the  paymcntof 
the  claim  has  scnnetimes  led  to  the  claim  not  being 
pursued. 

1343.  The  insurance  company  being  relieved  of 
the  payment  ? — The  insurance  company  being  re- 
lieved of  the  payment.  That  is  in  cases  where 
the  causes  of  the  fires  were  too  evident  to  leave 
any  doubt. 

1344.  What  plan  could  you  suggest  to  the 
Committee  for  rendering  the  detection  of  incen- 
diarism comparatively  certain? — An  immediate 
public  inquiry  under  authority. 

1345.  Of  course  the  authority  must  be  quite 
uninterested? — The  greatest  evil  attending  an 
inquiry  emanstingfrom  the  insurance  offices  is  that 
they  are  the  party  most  interested  in  the  result. 

1346.  Do  you  think  that  a  judicial  inquiry 
should  take  place  in  all  cases  of  fire  whert  thie 
cause  is  unknown  ? — Where  the  cause  is  unknown 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 

1347.  And  do  you  thmk  it  better  to  do  that 
without  the  necessity  of  putting  any  particular 
party  on  his  trial? — In  the  first  instance  the 
inquiry  should  take  place  in  that  way ;  that  may 
result  in  some  particular  person  being  charged 
with  fire-raising,  but  not  always;  that  is  our 
great  difficulty ;  we  cannot  pursue  an  inquiry 
without  charging  some  particular  person  with  the 
offence,  which  we  are  not  always  in  a  position  to 
do ;  we  think  that  the  inquiry  should  be  mitiative. 

1348.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  should  initiate 
that  inquiry?  —  Anyboay  but  the  insurance 
<^ce.    A  public  officer. 

1349.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
members  of  the  Fire  Brigade  should  make  the 
investigation  first? — The  members  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  might  be  able  to  do  it  in  London,  but 
not  m  the  country. 

1350.  Another  suggestion  is  tbait  the  police 
offieers  should  do  it? — The  police  officers  have 
on  many  oceasions  given  us  very  valuable  assist- 
ance in  tracing  the  origin  of  fires. 

1351.  Can  you  tell  us  whetber  there  has  been 
•ny  increase  m  the  number  of  fires  of  late?— 

^84. 


With  regard  to  that  I  can  only  speak  as  to  my      Mr.  6'./. 
own  office ;  ihe  number  of  fires  in  which  we  are      I'^ttther. 

interested  has  increased  very  considerably,  and         ' 

not  only  the  number  of  fires,  but  the  amount  of  *  ^^^  ''^^^ 
loss  involved. 

1352.  Has  the  loss  involved  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  property  insured  ? — It 
has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  received. 

1353.  The  profits  are  much  less  than  they  used 
to  be  ? — The  profits  are  much  less  than  they  used 
to  be.  That  is  attributable  to  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  incendiarv  fires  and  fraudulent  claims. 

1354.  There  nas  been  a  large  increase  in  in- 
cendiary fires,  has  there  not  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  tnat  incendiarism  in  country  districts,  on 
farming  stock,  perhaps,  has  not  increased,  but 
incendiary  fires  in  other  property  have  greatly 
increased. 

1355.  Has  your  office  ever  prosecuted  a  man 
successfully  for  setting  fire  to  ms  own  house  ? — 
y^es,  in  several  cases ;  we  have  just  prosecuted 
successfully  a  party  in  Kent,  for  setting  fire  to 
the  house,  and  the  man  and  his  wife  were  trans- 
ported for  10  years. 

1356.  Could  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  that 
case  ? — That  was  the  case  of  parties  occupying 
a  small  farm  and  dealing  in  h<^.  The  man 
had  insured  the  hops  ana  the  household  furni- 
ture with  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  and  also  insured 
the  same  property  with  another  company,  to  the 
extent  of  Its  value.  A  fire  occurred,  and  the  po- 
lice investigated  the  case,  and  communicated  with 
us.  They  recommended  that  the  woman  should 
be  taken  into  custody ;  and  after  a  consultation 
with  our  solicitor,  we  determined  that  not  only  the 
woman  should  be  taken  into  custody,  but  the  man 
also;  and  we  succeeded  in  convicting  both  of 
them  for  arson.  That  is  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months. 

1357.  Do  you  know  what  aroused  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  police  officers? — I  think  the  first 
circumstance  that  aroused  the  suqiicions  of  the 
police  officers  was  their  finding  a  quantity  of 
wearing  i^parel  concealed  in  the  fowl  house. 
Then  they  iound  that  a  quantity  of  property  had 
been  removed  from  the  house;  and  they  also 
learnt  that  the  specubction  in  hops  had  turned 
out  a  very  bad  one,  and  ^t  that  particular 
parcel  of  hops  was  insured  in  two  offices  for  its 
full  value  in  each. 

1358.  Did  the  police  officers  initiate  this  in- 
vestigation without  any  hint  fk>m  your  office  ? — 
It  so  happened  that  our  f^nt  in  that  part  of  the 
country  was  a  solicitor  and  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  his  means  of  obtaining  information 
enabled  us  to  take  the  thing  up. 

1359.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  solieitor 
that  first  suspected  the  matter  was  wrong  ? — He 
induced  the  police  officers  to  investigate  it  more 
closely  than  I  think  they  would  have  done. 

1360.  Now,  in  a  case  of  that  kind  your  office 
prosecuted  the  man  and  hia  wife.  But  in  the 
event  of  there  being  any  change  in  the  law,  whom 
would  you  recommend  to  be  the  prosecutor,  the 
coroner  or  a  public  prosecutor?— I  should  ima- 
gine that  the  coroner  would  be  the  proper  officer, 
unless  an  officer  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
Scotland  was  appointed ;  I  mean  the  Procurator 
Fiscal 

1361.  But  you  would  recommend  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  before  the  coroner  ? — Decidedly 
before  some  special  authority. 

g2  1362.  You 
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1362.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  who  that 
should  be? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
coroner  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  person,  as  at 

s  May  1 8O7.  present  constituted. 

1363.  But,  taking  the  Coroner  of  London,  for 
instance,  where  fires  are  so  numerous,  would  it 
not  increase  his  duties  very  much  ? — Enormously, 
if  the  origin  of  all  fires  was  inquired  into. 

1364.  But  even  if  suspicious  cases  only  were 
inquired  into,  woxild  it  not  give  him  too  much 
to  do? — There  are  several  coroners  in  the 
different  districts,  but  it  would  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  their  labours,  no  doubt. 

1365.  But  you  think  he  would  be  quite  able 
to  undertake  the  investigation  in  addition  to  his 
present  labours  ? — I  almost  question  that. 

1366.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  for  Lon- 
don ? — That  a  special  officer  should  be  appointed 
for  that  particular  service. 

1367.  I  presume  that  the  fire  offices  in  general 
are  very  unwilling  to  prosecute  even  in  very  sus- 
picious cases? — We  are  very  unwilling  to  pro- 
secute, for  several  reasons.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining evidence  is  very  great;  persons  are  so  very 
unwilling  to  come  forward,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  compelling  them  to  do  so,  and  the  result  is  very 
uncertain.  There  is  always  a  great  prejudice 
existing  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
juries,  and  formerly  in  the  minds  of  judges,  but 
I  think  now  the  judges  are  quite  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  dealing  fairly  with  such  cases,  which 
they  scarcely  did  till  lately. 

1368.  The  aversion  of  the  fire  offices  to  prose- 
cute has  rather  tended  to  increase  those  suspicious 
cases  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

1369.  Can  you  state  any  cases  within  your 
experience  of  suspicious  fires  having  been  traced 
before  the  payment  of  the  claim  ? — I  have  seen 
several  such  cases.  One  case  in  particular  oc- 
curs to  me ;  the  firemen  happened  to  be  return- 
ing from  a  fire  which  they  had  been  attending, 
and  as  they  passed  the  end  of  the  street  they  saw 
a  fire;  they  quickly  broke  open  the  door  and  the 
house  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  several  dif- 
ferent places.  The  man  was  a  dealer  in  French 
goods ;  the  French  goods  were  put  in  papers  in 
pigeon  holes,  and  in  several  of  the  pigeon  holes 
trumpet-shaped  pieces  of  brown  paper  were  put 
and  lighted.  I  saw  this  case  myself;  several 
of  them  had  burnt  out,  but  one  had  set  fire  to 
a  wooden  partition.  Very  trifling  damage  was 
done,  because  the  firemen  had  so  immediately 
entered  the  premises.  In  this  instance  the 
party  was  insured  with  us,  and  he  at  once 
admitted  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
nuses  had  been  wilfully  set  on  fire,  but  he  added, 
"  I  was  absent,  therefore,  I  could  not  have  been 
the  offender.  I  attribute  this  act  to  my  appren- 
tice, who  is  a  very  bad  boy.  I  make  no  claim, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  up  my  policy." 

1370.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  insurance 
company  to  prosecute  that  apprentice? — We 
had  no  means  of  proving  that  tne  apprentice  did 
it. 

1371.  His  master  only  expressed  a  suspicion  ? 
— Just  so.  We  did  not  consider  it  our  duty  to 
become  public  prosecutors ;  we  are  merely  pro- 
secutors when  our  interest  is  concerned. 

1372.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  you  would  simply 
have  resisted  the  claim,  and  let  the  man  prosecute 
you? — Exactly,  and  then  the  circumstances  of 
the  firs  would  have  come  out ;  but  we  could  not 
take  the  apprentice  into  custody  and  examine 
him,  because  we  had  no  means  of  proving  his 


guilt.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  a  similar 
character  in  London,  where  a  train  has  been 
evidently  laid,  but  the  fire  has  been  discovered 
sufficiently  early  to  prevent  much  damage. 

1373.  Do  you  attribute  this  aversion  of  insur- 
ance offices  to  prosecute  to  the  great  competition 
between  them  for  business?— -I  attribute  it  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  competition,  and  the 
unpopularity  which  accompanies  an  unsuccessful 
attempt. 

1374.  There  are  many  cases  that  occur,  I 
suppose,  which  are  most  suspicious,  but  the  traces 
of  incendiarism  have  been  lost  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  property? — Precisely.  The 
burning  of  the  property  destroys  the  means  of 
proving  the  offence. 

1375.  Are  you  aware  of  many  fires  occurring 
through  culpable  carelessness  ? — A  great  many. 

1376.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  some 
instances  of  such  culpable  carelessness? — A  great 
many  instances  of  culpable  carelessness  have 
occurred  in  the  country  from  farm  servants  using 
unprotected  lights  in  stables,  and  even  attaching 
their  candles  to  the  walls  of  the  stable  by  the 
grease,  and  then  the  falling  of  the  light  sets  fire 
to  the  place.  The  careless  use  of  lucifer  matches 
is  another  very  prolific  source  of  fires,  and  reading 
in  bed  is  another  source  of  fires. 

1377.  And  smoking  ? — Yes ;  smoking  and  car- 
rying lucifer  matches  loose  in  the  pocket.  The 
careless  use  of  thrashing  machines  in  the  coun- 
try, and  hanging  clothes  before  fires  without  a 
screen,  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  loss  to  us. 

1378.  I  suppose  there  are  some  cases  of  fire 
now  and  then  from  people  throwing  away  ends 
of  cigars  down  areas  ? — A  great  many  such  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  especially  endanger- 
ing the  valuable  property  deposited  in  ware- 
houses at  Manchester  and  other  places,  and 
showing  evidently  a  malicious  intention. 

1379.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  fires 
from  sparks  from  locomotive  engines  ? — SeveraL 

1380.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  fire  from 
the  improper  storeage  of  petroleum  and  turpen- 
tine, or  other  explosive  things? — The  want  of 
a  proper  classification  of  goods  is  a  very  fruitful 
source  of  loss  to  us.  Some  very  enormous  fires 
have  occurred  in  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other 
places,  from  the  indiscriminate  deposit  of  inflam- 
mable articles  with  valuable  goods;  from  the 
deposit  of  fibrous  articles  mixed  with  other  goods, 
for  instance.  The  offices  have  made  great  efibrts 
to  obtain  a  better  classification  of  goods  in  the 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  docks,  but  they  have 
only  been  partially  successful;  and  one  very 
enormous  fire  at  a  wharf  immediately  occurs  to 
me;  this  was  occasioned  by  neglecting  this  very 
necessary  precaution,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  was  about  150,000?.  Many  large  fires 
nave  arisen  from  sparks  falling  amongst  fibrous 
articles. 

1381.  I  presume  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  some  legal  prohibition 
against  storing  certain  goods  together  or  con- 
tiguously ? — It  would  be  highly  desirable. 

1382.  Are  you  aware  of  any  serious  fires 
having  occurred  from  the  storing  of  petroleum  in 
this  country  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  in  this 
country.  The  presence  of  petroleum  has  aggra- 
vated the  fire  when  it  has  occurred,  but  Cap- 
tain Shaw  could  give  you  better  information  on 
this  point  than  I  can. 

1383.  In  your  policies  do  you  make  it  impera- 
tive that  they  snail  not  have  such  liquids  as 
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petroleum  or  turpentine  stored  with  the  firing 
point  under  a  certain  degree  ? — No ;  in  our  poli- 
cies  we   put   warranties   that   hazardous  goods 
shall   not  be  introduced  at  all   if  the  premium 
pud  be  not  sufficient  to  cover  such  a  risk ;  and, 
in  the  particular  case  which  I  alluded  to  there 
was  such  a  clause  in  the  policy  covering  the 
building  of  the  wharf,  but  that  of  course  could 
not  be  made  to  act  injuriously  towards  the  owners 
of  the  property  deposited  at  the  wharf:  the  mer- 
chandise was  placed  there  in  all  probability  with- 
out the  depositors  being  made    aware  of  the 
disregard  of  the  warranties,  and  therefore  they 
had  an  equitable  claim  against  the  offices. 

1384.  xlow,  suppose  afire  has  taken  place,  of 
course  you  think  it  necessary  we  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  water  available  ? — It  is  highly 
desirable  ;  some  of  the  largest  fires  have  spread 
owing  to  a  deficient  supply  of  water. 

1385.  In  your  experience  have  you  ever  heard 
of  such  small  engines  as  the  "  £xtincteur"  or  the 
"  Annihilator"  being  used  with  any  eflFect  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  fire  ? — Very  rarely. 

1386.  But  I  presume  when  a  fire  breaks  out  at 
first  a  small  hand-engine  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  ? — The  hand-pump  is  found  very  useful 
indeed. 

1387.  In  the  "Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of 
1847,"  are  there  not  provisions  for  a  proper 
supply  of  water  being  constantly  laid  on  in  case 
of  fires  ? — I  believe  it  is  universally  required 
by  that  Act  that  the  mains  shall  be  charged,  in 
fact  it  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  water  companies  obtain  their  powers 
from  Parliament  Water  companies,  however, 
generally  incorporate  in  their  Bills  all  the  clauses 
of  the  general  Act  which  confer  powers  on  them, 
but  omit  the  clauses  which  require  that  the  water 
shall  be  constantly  Itud  on. 

1388.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment compelling  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  of 
water? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  abso- 
lute minimum  fixed  in  the  Act  of  1847,  only  it  is 
required  that  the  water  should  be  constantly 
laid  on. 

1389.  But  you  think  that  the  mains  should 
always  be  kept  charged  under  such  pressure  as 
can  be  afforded  from  the  source  of  supply? — 
Precisely ;  so  as  to  be  avulable  either  night  or 
day. 

1390.  Do  you  think  that  a  fire  brigade  should 
be  established  in  all  large  towns  ? — It  is  highly 
important. 

1391.  Are  you  aware  of  any  laxge  towns  in 
which  fire  brigades  do  not  exist  ? — The  number 
of  fire  brigades  established  within  the  last  few 
years  is  very  great  indeed.  I  believe  there  are 
very  few  towns  which  do  not  possess  some  de- 
scription of  fire  brigade,  but  still  there  are 
some ;  the  city  of  Oxiord,  for  instance,  I  believe 
to  be  veiT  ill  supplied  in  that  respect. 

1392.  But  in  Oxford  have  they  not  fire  engines 
at  the  universities? — I  think  not;  but,  if  mere 
are,  they  are  very  inefficiently  worked  in  case  of 
fire. 

1393.  How  is  it  in  Southampton  ?— That  place 
is  very  badly  supplied  with  fire  engines ;  many 
towns  ai'e  dependent  on  the  engines  kept  by  the 
fire  offices,  a  duty  which  the  offices  do  not  recog- 

Dublin,  until  quite  lately,  was  gready 


nise. 


dependent  on  the  fire  offices.     Chatham  and  Bo- 
chester  are  very  ill  supplied  with  engines,  and 
Leeds  is  partly  dependent  on  the  engines  kept 
bj  the  offices. 
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1394.  Is  there  not  a  regular  fire  brigade  at 
Leeds? — I  think  there  is  now,  but  it  is  of 
recent  f  rmation ;  it  is  so  badly  supported  that 
one  or  two  of  the  offices  still  retain  their  engines 
at  Leeds. 

1395.  You  have  stated  you  ai-e  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  judicial  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  every  fire  the  origin  of  which  was  un- 
known ? — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  judicial  investigation  into  the  cause  of  every 
fire  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 

1396.  Will  you  explain  your  reasons  for  think- 
ing it  desirable  that  there  should  be  such 
a  judicial  investigation  ?  —  Because  the  steps 
adopted  by  the  insurance  offices  are  so  utterly 
valueless ;  the  public  generally  speaking  are  more 
interested  in  keeping  information  away  from  the 
offices  than  in  supplying  them  with  it.  It  often 
happens  that  an  intentional  fire  is  brought  about 
by  a  party  wishing  to  rob  his  creditors,  or  to  hide 
tne  misapplication  of  his  property  from  his 
creditors ;  he  converts  his  goods  to  his  own  pur- 
poses and  then  sets  fire  to  the  place.  The 
persons  to  whom  we  should  apply  for  information 
would  very  likely  be  the  creditors,  who  would 
be  obviously  interested  in  supporting  the  claim 
against  the  office. 

1397.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law.  and  the  great  competition  between  the 
offices,  if  they  do  not  offer  an  actual  premium  for 
arson,  do  yet  very  greatly  facilitate  the  escape  of 
any  criminal  from  detection  ? — The  cases  of  those 
who  escape  as  compared  with  those  who  are 
punished  must  be  something  enormous. 

1398.  But  you  think,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  great  competition  among  insurance 
offices,  their  aversion  to  prosecute  facilitates  the 
escape  of  criminals  ? — Immensely. 

1399.  The  effect  has  been,  owing  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  that  fire  offices  have  actually 
refrained  from  prosecuting  in  cases  where  the 
prima  facie  evidence  was  of  the  strongest  cha- 
racter that  incendiarism  or  arson  had  taken  place  ? 
— I  am  quite  satisfied  that  that  has  operated  in  a 
great  many  cases.  We  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  an  example  of  some  of  these  incendiaries 
so  much  that  we  have  not  hesitated,  nor  should 
we  hesitate  if  we  could  find  a  clear  case  to  pro- 
secute, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  the 
evidence. 

1400.  You  think  that  the  coroner  is  the  person 
before  whom  the  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
fire  should  take  place  ? — Yes. 

1401.  It  has  been  su^ested  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  make  an 
investigation  into  the  origin  of  fires? — I  am  not 
very  cognisant  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  duties 
required  are  more  analogous  to  the  duties  of 
coroner  than  to  the  investigations  which  take 
place  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1402.  How  would  you  propose  to  put  the 
investigation  through  the  coroner  into  motion  ? — 
Through  the  pc^ce ;  at  present  an  investigation 
takes  place  before  the  coroner  when  death  ensues 
from  fire. 

1403.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  public  prosecutor  in 
some  shape  or  other  ? — I  quite  think  so. 

1404.  Now,  suppose  a  fire  were  to  take  place, 
how  would  you  proceed  to  find  out  first  whether 
it  was  a  suspicious  case  with  regard  to  its  origin  ? 
— That  should  be  done  by  the  police  on  the 
spot;    in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  any- 
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■        their  duty  to  take  the  initiative  unless  they  are 

2  May  1807.  called  upon  to  do  so,  or  the  case  is  a  very  strong 
one. 

1405.  If  we  must  have  some  party  to  decide 
whether  a  fire  is  suspicious  or  not,  you  think  it 
shoidd  be  done  by  the  police,  and  not  by  the 
Fire  Brigade  or  the  Salvage  Corps? — I  think 
the  police  would  be  the  proper  parties. 

1406.  And  if  they  found  out  suspicious  circum- 
stances, they  would  then  have  to  report  to  the 
coroner  that  an  inquiry  should  be  opened? — 
Yes. 

1407.  At  present  any  inquiry  made  by  the 
police  is  quite  voluntary  on  their  part,  is  it  not  ? 
— They  are  bound,  I  should  conceive,  to  inquire 
into  every  case  of  crime  or  violence. 

1408.  This  investigation  would  be  attended 
with  some  expense ;  should  it,  in  your  opinion, 
be  the  insurance  companies  who  ought  to  bear 
the  expense  ? — No,  they  are  not  always  interested 
in  the  cases  that  arise.  In  the  case  of  an  incen- 
diary fire,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  crime  is 
committed  against  a  party  who  is  not  insured. 

1409.  You  think  that  insurance  companies 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigation? — I  thmk  that  the 
expense  ought  to  fall  on  the  county. 

1410.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  coroner 
should  be  paid  hj  salaries  or  by  fees  ? — By  fees. 

1411.  At  present  the  coroner  is  paid  by  salary, 
is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1412.  But  in  the  case  of  fires,  you  think  he 
should  bei  paid  by  fees? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  pay  him  according  to  the  work  done. 

1413.  That  would  render  him  more  anxious  to 
investigate  suspicious  cases  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

1414.  You  have  stated  that  the  profits  of  in- 
surance companies  have  been  very  much  dimi- 
nished ? — Very  much. 

1415.  Have  they  increased  their  rates  on  that 
account  ? — An  increase  of  rates  is  just  at  this  mo- 
ment going  on,  but  only  partially;  it  is  not  an 
universal  increase. 

1416.  Consequently  the  public  are  very  much 
interested  in  this  question  in  so  far  as  they  would 
have  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for  insurance? — It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  system  of  losing  money  will 
not  be  pursued  for  any  length  of  time. 

1417.  Seeing  that  the  general  public  are  thus 
interested,  you  think  it  is  but  natural  to  expect 
that  the  public  should  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
investigation,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fires  ? — ^Yes,  and  to  reduce 
crime. 

1418.  Mr.  Agar-Ellit.']  Would  you  have  an 
investigation  in  every  case,  or  merely  in  case  of 
suspicion  ? — Merely  m  every  case  of  suspicion.  If 
you  had  an  investigation  in  every  case,  the 
duties  would  b?  so  extensive,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  got 
through.  I  should  like  to  have  an  inquiry,  not 
only  in  every  suspicious  case,  but  In  every  case 
where  the  fire  is  of  doubtful  origin. 

1419.  But  then  you  would  have  to  put  the 
onus  of  finding  out  whether  it  was  a  doubtful 
or  suspicions  case  on  some  one  ? — Yes. 

1420.  Who  would  that  be  ?— The  police,  I 
imagine,  would  be  the  best  parties. 

1421.  Would  not  that  come  to  something  very 
like  an  investigation  in  every  case  ? — There  would 
be  an  investigation  in  every  case,  but  not  a  legal 


inquiry  in  every  case.  The  police  ought  to 
attend  at  every  fire,  and  if  they  found  anything 
suspicious  or  doubtful  in  the  origin  of  a  fire,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  report  to  the  coroner, 
who  would  then  decide  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  further  investigation. 

1422.  But,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  the  case  that 
even  where  there  are  no  visible  doubtful  circum- 
stances, there  still  may  have  been  fraud? — 
Yes;  many  cases  of  arson  occur  without  any- 
proof  that  the  fire  is  wilful ;  but  then  comes 
the  question  of  such  an  exaggerated  claim  being 
made  as  throws  grave  suspicion  over  the  origin 
of  the  fire. 

1423.  But  would  it  not  be  safer  to  have  an 
investigation  in  every  case  ? — I  believe  it  would 
be  safer  and  better ;  but  I  am  rather  looking  to 
the  arduous  labour  which  that  would  involve. 

1424.  But  possibly,  however,  you  would  prefer 
to  have  an  investigation  in  every  case? — 
Decidedly,  an  investigation  by  the  police  in 
every  case,  but  before  the  coroner  only  in  sus- 
picious cases. 

1425.  Do  you  ever  insure  petroleum  ?  — 
Yes. 

1426.  Are  there  any  risks  that  you  will  not 
take  ? — Yes,  there  are  some ;  for  instance,  we 
will  not  take  a  gunpowder  mill  at  any  premium. 

1427.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  water,  do 
you  know  much  of  the  supply  in  London  ? — Not 
a  great  deal. 

1428.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  in  London  now? — I  think  that 
some  improvement  might  be  made. 

1429.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  sufficiently  large? 
— Yes ;  I  think  they  have  great  power  at  their 
command  now,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  vrith 
the  distribution  of  the  stations. 

1430.  But  do  you  think  that  they  have  engines 
enough  and  men  enough? — They  are  scarcely 
enough  even  now. 

1431.  Do  you  think  that  tie  Fire  Brigade  has 
improved  since  it  has  been  put  under  the  present 
management? — It  possesses  far  greater  powers, 
both  m  men  and  engines,  than  it  did  under  the 
former  management. 

1432.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  offices 
would  be  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  salary  of  a 
public  prosecutor  or  investigator  ?  —  I  think 
not. 

1433.  They  would  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  ? — They  would  not  think  it  their  duty  to 
do  so. 

1434.  In  fact  you  think,  however,  that  they 
would  not  do  it? — I  think  Ihey  would  not  do  so, 
but  I  am  only  giving  my  own  opinion ;  I  have 
not  consulted  the  other  offices  on  the  subject 

1435.  Lord  Richard  Crrosvenor.l  Wim  regard 
to  thie  investigation  by  the  police,  you  would 
surest  that  the  superintendent  of  the  district  or 
the  head  inspector  at  the  fire  should  investigate 
tiie  causes  on  the  spot  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  inves- 
tigation should  be  public,  and  not  private;  and 
that  the  attendance  of  witnesses  should  be  com- 
pulsory, and  not  voluntary,  as  is  now  the  case. 

1436.  All  that  you  would  have  done  on  the 
spot  ? — All  that  T  would  have  done  on  the  spot 
immediately  after  the  fire ;  it  would  be  of  the 

Seatest  advantage  to  have   the  inquiry  before 
e  evidence  of  guilt  is  removed. 

1437.  Take  a  case  of  suspected  arson,  where 
the  first  man  who  gets  into  the  house  sees  shav- 
ings scattered  about,  and  camphine  poured  on  the 
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floor,  would  you  suggest  in  that  case  that  he 
should  immediately  call  in  a  policemau  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

1438.  But  that  would  take  some  little  time, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  hut,  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  firemen  to  leave  some- 
body in  charge  to  see  that  those  evidencefl  of 
guilt  were  not  removed,  or  tampered  with. 

1439.  But  it  would  be  rainer  dangerous  to 
leave  them  there  while  the  fire  was  going  on, 
would  it  not? — There  has  been  a  question  agi- 
tated lately  whether  the  offices  are  justified  on 
leaving  a  man  in  possession  after  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguished, though  custmn  justifies  them  in  doing 
80 ;  I  mention  this  to  show  that  a  public  inquiry 
would  be  extremely  desirable  iu  jpreferenoe  to 
what  is  now  strictly  a  private  inquiry. 

1440.  You  are  aware  that  at  a  fire  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  excitement,  and  people  run  quickly 
to  conclusions,  and  Bometimes  suspect  arson  ? — 
Precisely ;  I  have  met  with  many  such  cases ;  but 
if  the  p(uioe  had  the  power  of  investigation  they 
woold  soon  become  like  myself  bo  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  attending  an  inten- 
tional fire  that  they  would  have  no  ai£Eu:ulty  in 
deciding. 

1441.  K  you  had  an  inquiry  only  into  doubtful 
£res,  that  would  be  rather  iavimous,  would  it 
not  ? — Kg  doubt  that  would  be  the  difficulty ;  it 
would  be  at  once  saying,  "  This  is  a  doubtful  fire." 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
now  labour ;  but  we  labour  imder  the  additional 
difficuky,  that  the  moment  we  commence  an  in- 
ijvarj  we  are  stigmatised  as  dcung  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  payment  of  the  lose. 

1442.  But  in  case  of  a  coroner  or  public  pro- 
secutor investigalang  only  doubtful  fires,  it  would 
always  count  against  a  man  to  say  that  man's 
fire  was  investigated,  whether  he  was  proved 
innocent  or  not? — Perh^ms  it  would  prevent  the 
next  door  nei^dbonr  having  a  doubtful  fire. 

1443.  But  it  w<Mild  be  less  invidious  to  have 
an  inquiry  into  every  fire  ? — Yes,  and  move  use- 
ful ;  but  it  would  be  very  onerous. 

1444.  How  are  those  things  managed  in  Paris? 
— I  bdieve  that  the  police  investigate  the  cause 
of  every  fire.  The  investigations  into  the  causes 
of  fire  abroad  are  much  mcHre  stringent  than  in 
this  country. 

1445.  Do  yon  know  how  far  a  man  is  held 
responsible  for  having  a  conflagration  on  his  pre- 
mises in  some  countries  ? — In  some  countries  be 
is  held  liable  for  damages  occasioned  to  his  neigh- 
bonr ;  it  ispunishable  by  law. 

1446.  mth  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent Fire  Brigade,  you  do  not  quite  approve  of 
the  distribution  of  the  stations? — It  might  he 
improved,  certainly. 

1447.  You  are  speaking  rather  from  an  insu- 
rance-office point  of  view  ? — Entirely, 

1448.  You  think  the  heavier  risks  require 
more  protection? — ^Precisely.  We  should  like 
to  have  engines  nearer  the  q)ote  where  the 
heaviest  properties  are  insured. 

1449.  The  lighter  risks  are,  perhaps,  efficiently 
protected  now  ?— In  some  cases ;  not  in  all,  per- 
haps. 

1450.  Mr.  Lvsk.']  You  have  had  long  expe- 
rience with  regard  to  fires  ? — Yes ;  my  experience 
is,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  any  man  in  London. 

1451.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  insorable  property  in  the  United  E^g- 
don?  — The  figures  are  so  large  that  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  quote  them. 
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1452.  Do  you  know,  in  fact,  how  much  of  the      Mr  5  / 
insurable  property  in  England  is  insured  ? — There      flicker. 
is  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  on  that  sub-         ___ 
ject.     I  imagine  that  about  one-third  of  the  pro-  s  May  1867. 
perty  in  England  is  insured.     I  mean  one-tnird 

of  tne  property  subject  to  destruction  by  fire. 
In  many  cases  which  I  liave  investigated,  when 
large  fires  have  occurred,  I  have  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

1453.  You  think  that  roughly  it  is  about  one- 
third  ? — Yes ;  and  two-thirds  uninsured ;  it  may 
be  one-half,  perhaps. 

1454.  Could  you  tell  me  anything  like  the 
amount  per  cent,  of  insurable  property  that  is 
destroyed  by  fire?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

1455.  But  if  you  could  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  property  that  is  destroyed  which  is 
insured,  and  the  amount  destroyed  which  is  un- 
insured, we  should  have  a  clue  to  the  proportion 
of  fraudulent  fires,  should  we  not? — it  always 
turns  out  when  a  fire  is  occasioned  by  the  owner 
of  the  property  that  he  is  fully  insured. 

1456.  You  cannot  answer  my  question  ? — No, 
I  cannot ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  number  of 
fires  in  insured  property  is  far  greater  than  in 
uninsured  property. 

1457.  You  think,  speaking  roughly,  that  far 
more  fires  happen  in  insur&d  property  than  in 
uninsured  property? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

1458.  You  say  that  about  one-third  of  the  fires 
that  haire  happened  witlun  the  last  few  years  are 
very  unsatisfaotory  with  regard  to  their  origin? 
— I  must  explain  that.  When  I  say  that  one- 
third  of  the  mres  are  of  a  suspicious  oharaeter,  I 
mean  that  they  are  suspicious  in  their  result^  if 
the  origin  of  the  fire  was  not  intentional;  yet 
when  it  has  occurred  it  is  made  the  meuus  <h  a 
fraudulent  profit 

1459.  One-third  of  all  the  fires  are  unsatisfac- 
tory in  fact? — Very  unsatisfactory. 

1460.  You  think  that  there  dionld  be  a  public 
invee^ation  <^  fires  ? — Yes. 

1461.  Do  you  think  that  that  investigation 
dwuld  take  |Jace  in  reference  to  each  fire  ? — I 
have  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  deciaon  as 
to  how  we  could  define  the  cases  where  it  was 
necessary  and  where  it  was  unnecessary  to  make 
an  investigation,  but  if  the  police  were  required 
to  investigate  into'  the  cause  of  every  fire,  it 
would  add  to  their  labours,  but  it  would  only  be 
in  cases  of  suspicion  that  they  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  coroner  or  otner  officer  appointed 
to  carry  out  those  investigations. 

1462.  But,  disregarding  the  question  of  labour 
you  think  that  there  shoiud  be  an  invest^ation 
mto  all  &-e8? — ^Yes,  I  do;  if  whenever  a  fire 
occurred  in  any  person's  house  aa  investigation 
took  place  immediately,  th^e  would  be  notlung 
invidious. 

1463.  Is  there  any  hardship  in  going  to  a  nan's 
house  in  a  case  where  you  think  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  giupowder,  for  instance  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

1464.  In  the  same  way  you  think  it  would  be 
no  hardship  to  investigate  any  fire  whatever  ? — 
I  cannot  see  that  anybody  would  object  to  it 
unless  he  was  guilty.  I  might  mention  here,  in 
PHH^  of  the  number  of  doubtful  fires  or  radier 
intentional  fires ;  that  I  have  now  thirteen 
cases  pending,  in  all  of  which  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  fires  were  occasioned  on 
purpose. 

1465.  If  you  were  to  examine  only  those  that 
were  doubtful,  it  would  be  rather  awkward,  you 
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but 


you   cannot  say   which 
some  investigation  has  taken 


think?— Exactly; 
are  doubtful  till 
place. 

1466.  Do  you  think  that  having  a  conflagra- 
tion in  your  house  ought  to  be  a  public  offence  ? 
— I  think  it  ought. 

1467.  You  think  that  for  having  a  conflagra- 
tion in  his  house  a  man  should  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  some  sort ;  in  other  words,  that  he  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  ? — Not  until  it 
is  proved  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  design  or 
carelessness. 

1468.  You  know  the  Building  Act,  I  dare  say  ? 
—I  do. 

1469.  Do  you  know  the  clause  in  that  Act 
which  refers  to  fires  in  chimneys  ? — Yes. 

1470.  Can  1  have  a  fire  in  my  chimney  with- 
out committing  an  offence  ? — You  are  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

1471.  Suppose  my  cook  put  the  fat  in  the  fire, 
what  then  ? — The  engines  would  come,  and  you 
would  have  to  pay  certain  penalties. 

1472.  Should  not  I  be  subject  to  appearing 
before  a  magistrate  ?T-Not  if  you  paid  the  de- 
mand, I  think. 

1473.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  10  or 
20  poor  people  are  often  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  and  also  that  some  rich  people  are 
brought  before  the  magistrates  and  fined  for 
having  their  chimneys  on  fire  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  magistrate  will  miti- 
gate the  penalty  to  a  very  small  sum  if  it  be 
proved  that  it  is  not  the  party's  fault. 

1474.  But  having  a  chimney  on  fire  is  an 
offence  ? — Yes. 

1475.  In  fact  you  are  subject  to  be  brought  up 
before  a  magistrate  ? — You  are  subject  to  certain 
penalties. 

1476.  Perhaps  you  will  take  that  from  me  ? — 
Yes. 

1477.  That  being  the  law,  do  you  think  in  the 
case  of  a  large  fire  a  man  should  be  exempt, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  small  fire  he  is  punished  ? 
— No ;  I  think  that  a  very  searching  inquiry 
should  take  place  into  the  cause  of  every  large 
fire. 

1478.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  charge  a  poor 
man  5s.  or  Is.  for  having  his  chimney  on  fire, 
which  was  accidental,  and  you  allow  the  rich  man 
who  destroys  his  own  house,  and  four  or  five 
others  perhaps,  to  escape  ;  that  is  making  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  ? — Yes, 
it  looks  very  much  like  it. 

1479.  You  think  that  somebody  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  offence  or  to  pro- 
secute ? — To  inquire  into  the  offence,  and  prose- 
cute if  necessary. 

1480.  You  must  prosecute  if  it  is  an  offence  ? 
— In  every  case  of^  wilfulness  or  carelessness  I 
would  attach  a  penalty. 

1481.  "When  you  speak  of  the  coroner  do  you 
mean  the  coroner  and  a  jury? — Before  the 
coroner  in  the  first  instance. 

1482.  By  himself?— By  himself  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then,  if  it  appears  a  case  of  sufficient 
importence,  before  a  jury  also. 

1483.  Do  you  not  think  that  going  before  a 
police  magistrate  would  be  a  much  better  process 
than  taking  the  case  before  the  coroner  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  wish 
there  were  a  public  and  efficient  inquiry. 

1484.  You  have  already  admitted  that  a  fire  in 
the  wrong  place  should  be  an  offence  as  it  used  to 
be  at  common  law  ? — Yes. 


1485.  Whenever  there  is  an  offence  there  must 
be  somebody  to  prosecute  and  he  must  prosecute 
in  all  cases ;  now  who  do  you  think  should  be  the 
party  to  prosecute  or  to  deal  out  summary  jus- 
tice ?— I  fancy  that  the  coroner  is  in  more  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  police  for  such  offences 
as  fire-raising. 

1486.  It  is  not  an  offence  at  all  at  present  un- 
less wilful ;  but  if  a  law  was  passed  to  make  it  an 
offence  who  is  then  the  best  party  to  make  a  sum- 
mary investigation  ? — If  such  a  law  were  passed 
the  duties  of  the  coroner  would  be  very  much  en- 
larged. 

1487.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  do  the 
work  efficientiy  ? — I  think  he  probably  would. 

1488.  Would  he  not  be  a  clumsy  instrument 
along  with  a  jury? — The  ])olice  would  make 
inqmry  in  the  first  instance. 

1489.  Then,  who  are  the  proper  parties  for  the 
police  to  take  the  thing  before? — In  some  instances 
before  the  coroner. 

1490.  In  what  instance  ? — In  case  of  death. 

1491.  Who  is  the  proper  party  for  the  police 
to  go  to  generally  ? — The  magistrate.  However, 
so  long  as  there  was  an  efficient  inquiry  it  is  not 
very  material  to  the  offices  whether  it  is  done  by 
the  coroner  or  by  the  magistrate. 

1492.  You  think  that  the  police  should  make 
the  first  investigation  ? — Yes,  they  should  be  the 
prime  movers. 

1493.  For  what  reason? — Because  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  at  hand. 

1494.  Do  the  police,  as  a  rule,  know  thieves 
better  than  any  class  of  men  in  London? — That 
is  a  point  I  am  not  sorry  to  touch  upon ;  I  believe 
there  are  certain  groups  of  individuals  who  get 
their  livelihood  by  incendiarism,  and  the  police 
would  become  acquainted  with  them  if  the  in- 
quiry was  public,  just  as  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  thieves  of  London. 

1495.  You  think  that  the  police  know  a  certain 
class  of  men  who  are  guilty  of  certain  depreda- 
tions, better  than  any  other  class  know  them  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

1496.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  men  who  unfortunately  happen  to  have 
fires  in  their  houses  very  often  ? — Continually  j 
first,  it  is  at  one  of  the  clique's,  and  then  at 
another  of  the  clique's,  under  assumed  names. 

1497.  You  think  that  the  police  would  find 
them  out  better  ?— Yes,  they  would  soon  break 
up  the  gangs. 

1498.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  police 
would  be  the  best  parties  to  institute  the  pro- 
secution ?—  In  the  first  instance. 

1499.  Having  granted  that  it  should  be  an 
off^ence,  you  now  grant  that  the  police  should 
commence  the  prosecution  ? — They  are  the  rea- 
diest at  hand  to  do  so. 

1500.  Of  course  the  fire  insurance  companies, 
if  they  chose,  could  watch  the  proceedings  ? — 
Yes. 

1501.  And  they  might  take  ulterior  proceed- 
ings if  they  chose? — If  they  were  interested, 
and  it  was  a  case  which  should  be  tried,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  the  insurance  offices  (I  am 
sure  about  one  office)  would  shrink  from  their 
duty. 

1502.  You  think  that  if  all  cases  of  fire  were 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  police  gave 
their  evidence,  and  the  magistrate  thought  it  a 
bad  case,  and  imposed  a  fine,  if  the  offices  heard 
the  evidence  given  there,  it  would  lead  them  to 
take  ulterior  proceedings  ? — We  have  just  done 

so 
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«o  in  a  case  in  Kent ;  and  in  some  of  those  cases, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
we  should  be  rejoiced  to  find  that  we  have  evi- 
dence to  justify  us  in  prosecuting  the  parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  this  very  prevailing 
«rime. 

1503.  There  have  been  very  large  losses  by 
fire  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  there 
not  ? — Yes. 

1504.  Both  in  this  country,  and  in  America  as 
weUP-Yes. 

1505.  It  is  reported  that  it  was  to  the  extent 
of  25,000,000  /.  in  America  last  year ;  is  that 
true,  do  you  think  ? — That  is  an  exaggeration,  I 
think. 

1506.  In  looking  to  this  question,  do  you  think 
it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation  that  so  much 
property  is  destroyed  by  fire  ? — Very  consider- 
able loss  is  incurred  to  the  nation  by  intentional 
fires.  In  other  similar  cases  an  inquiry  takes 
place,  in  cases  of  accident  by  railway  or  to 
shipping ;  but  it  is  curious  that  there  is  no  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  public  by  any  public  ma- 
chinery with  regard  to  the  question  of  fires,  by 
which  so  large  an  amount  of  property  is  annually 
destroyed. 

1507.  You  mean,  supposing  100,000  quarters 
of  wheat  were  destroyed  by  fire  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  nation  ? — Certainly. 

1508.  liaising  the  price  of  every  man's  loaf  of 
bread  ? — Yes. 

1509.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any.  distinction 
in  the  number  of  fires  when  trade  is  good  and 
when  trade  is  bad? — That  occurs  continually. 
When  there  is  a  depression  in  any  particular 
trade,  then  the  fires  in  that  particular  trade  com- 
mence ;  that  is  -one  of  the  points  which  satisfies 
me  that  very  many  fires  are  intentional ;  if  the 
cotton  trade  is  depressed,  mills  and  cotton  ware- 
houses are  burnt  down,  and  so  with  the  hat  trade 
or  shoe  trade,  if  there  is  depression,  fires  imme- 
diately follow. 

1510.  That  is  a  sort  of  fire  barometer?  — 
Decidedly  ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact. 

1511.  Mr.  Read.'l  Does  that  extend  to  farm 
produce  ? — I  think  it  does ;  very  many  fires 
which  are  attributed  to  incendiarism  m  the 
country,  I  am  satisfied  are  occasioned  by  the 
farmers  themselves. 

1512.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  The  working  of  the 
law  in  question  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  Liver- 
pool, is  it  not  ? — In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
every  other  place,  and  it  is  convincing  to  me 
that  a  much  greater  number  of  fires  than  we  are 
apt  to  think  are  the  result  of  intention. 

1513.  Mr.  Luak."]  That  is  your  inference  from 
this  barometer? — Certainly. 

1514.  Are  the  offices,  as  a  rule,  paying  just 
now  ?—  Very  badly  indeed,  I  think,  as  compared 
with  the  capital  involved. 

1515.  The  premiums  are  too  low,  you  think  ? 
— ^Far  too  low. 

1516.  And  the  fires  are  too  many? — The  tires 
being  too  many  makes  the  premiums  too  low,  the 
losses  being  too  heavy. 

1517.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  offices,  not  of 
the  people  insuring ;  if  you  make  your  premiums 
too  low,  and  a  certain  number  of  accidents  must 
happen,  the  loss  is  your  own  fault? — Yes;  but 
the  premiums  which  were  found  adequate  some 
time  back  are  not  found  adequate  now. 

1518.  Have  you  investigated  whether  that  is 
tiie  case  with  regard  to  any  classes  of  goods  in- 
sured now  ? — I  wink  we  are  more  careful  with 
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regard  to  the  selection  of  our  risks  than  ever  we     jf  r.  S.  J 
^ere.  FUtcher'. 

1519.  Are  farm  risks  anymore  dangerous  than       

they  were? — ^Far  more  dangerous,  and  the  pre-  'May  1867. 
mium  is  higher. 

1520.  Are  common  dwelling-houses  more  dan- 
gerous than  they  were? — Private  dwelling- 
houses  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  what  they  used 
to  be ;  large  mansions  have  been  ascertained  to 
be  very  bad  risks. 

1521.  Are  commercial  risks  worse  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — Decidedly. 

1522.  You  referred  to  candles, .  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  lucifer  matches;  you  know  that  in  these 
days  there  are  a  great  many  more  matches,  and 
dangerous  things,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  charge 
corresponding  premiums  ? — I  consider  that  lucifer 
matches  cost  the  Sun  Fire  Office  10,000 1,  a  year 
in  losses ;  I  do  not  mean  as  regards  inten- 
tional fires,  but  the  careless  use  of  lucifer 
matches. 

1523.  With  regard  to  country  risks,  is  there 
anything  that  you  could  suggest  ?  —  The  im- 
provement of  buildings  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  of  course ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  thatch  prevails  extensively  we  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  insuring  altogether.  In  Devon- 
shire  the  thatched  villages  have  been  found  such 
bad  risks  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  up 
insuring  them,  and  in  Dorsetshire  also. 

1524.  You  think  that  the  Building  Act  should 
appljr  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  London  ? — 
Decidedly. 

1525.  And  you  think  that  country  towns  should 
be  compelled  to  keep  fire  brigades  and  fire  en- 
gines ? — Yes,  decidedly ;  it  should  be  compul- 
sory. 

1526.  The  insurance  offices  have  a  great  many 
agents  throughout  the  country,  have  they  not? — 
A  great  many. 

1527.  Are  the  offices  very  particular  about  the 
agents  whom  they  appoint? — Immensely  parti- 
cular. 

1528.  All  of  them  ? — I  can  only  speak  for  my 
own  office  ;  I  do  not  think  that  all  of  them  are 
equally  particular;  I  have  visited  our  agents 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  I  believe  there  are 
few  offices  who  are  better  represented,  or  by 
more  respectable  persons  than  the  Sun  Fire 
Office. 

1529.  But  you  think  that  some  of  the  offices 
are  not  so  particular  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — I  do. 

1530.  Are  many  of  the  agents  of  some  stand- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  ? — A 
great  many  of  our  agents  are  the  most  respectable 
men  in  the  place. 

1531.  But  taking  the  other  offices? — I  think 
they  have  been  selected  very  indiscriminately. 

1532.  Some  of  them  are  very  needy  men  ? — 
Yes. 

1533.  They  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
risks  they  take,  or  from  whom  they  take  them  ? 
— Just  so. 

1534.  Consequently,  a  good  many  of  the  fires 
are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  companies 
themselves  ? — I  believe  that  it  encourages  incen- 
diarism. 

1535.  Mr.  Gorst.'\  Would  you  ever  prosecute 
a  man  who  did  not  press  his  claim  against  the 
company,  even  supposing  there  were  grounds  for 
suspicion? — Not  it  we  had  no  evidence  of  his 
guilt. 

1536.  A  good  many  of  your  country  agents 
are  solicitors,  are  they  not  ? — A  great  many. 

H  1537.  Is 
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Mt.S.J.         1537.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  practice  with 
FUuJuii      these  fraudulent  insurers  to  insure  their  property 
—         very  n^uch  beyond  ite  value  ? — That,  no  doubt,  is 
2  May  1867.  their  object 

1538.  Are  any  steps  taken  by  the  insurance 
offices  to  prevent  that  ?  —  Most  decidedly ; 
but  the  steps  which  are  taken  are  utterly  in- 
effectual. 

1539.  What  do  you  do  to  prevent  it  ?— When 
we  have  any  doubt  we  frequently  send  down  a 
surveyor  to  inspect  the  premises,  and  to  cast  his 
eye  over  the  goods ;  but  of  course  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  have  any  inquisitorial  investigation ;  we 
cannot  go  and  open  drawers,  or  look  into  cases, 

■  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

1540.  In  fact  you  have,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  take  the  insurer's  word  for  the  value  of 
the  property  which  he  insures  ? — Yes. 

1541.  Supposing  that  I  cbose  to  insure  my 
furniture  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was  worth, 
you  could  not  practically  prevent  my  doing  it 
unless  I  did  anything  very  extravagant  ? — If  you 
did  anything  very  extravagant  we  should  decline 
to  accept  the  insurance.  If  our  surveyor,  after 
having  been  many  years  accustomed  to  that  sort 
of  work,  considered  the  sum  exorbitant,  we 
should  say,  "  We  decline  accepting  your  insur- 
ance." 

1542.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  insurance 
offices  take  the  same  pains  to  prevent  insurance 
bevond  value  ? — I  think  they  do  in  LfOndon  now ; 
I  Ko  not  think  that  they  did  formerly. 

1543.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition 
amongst  insurance  offices  produces  a  careless- 
ness, at  all  events  among  inferior  offices  ? —  The 

riwer  of  deceiving  insurance  offices  is  very  great. 
will  mention,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  my 
argument,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  a  few 
years  ago,  where  a  party  proposed  an  insurance 
in  tlie  Sun  Fire  Office;  our  surveyor  was  sent 
to  inspect  the  premises,  and  he  was  shown  over 
the  goods,  ana  they  were  represented  to  be  the 
property  of  a  certain  party.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  similar  proposition  was  made  to  another  in- 
surance office,  and  the  same  goods,  were  then 
shown  to  the  representative  of  the  other  in- 
surance office  as  being  the  property  of  another 
party.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  detect 
this  intentional  deception ;  a  fire  occurred  ac- 
companied by  loss  of  life;  a  coroner's  inquest 
sat  upon  the  question  for  several  days ;  and  one  of 
the  parties  afterwards  made  a  claim  upon  the 
other  insurance  office,  not  the  Sun  Fire  Office ; 
the  party  insured  in  the  Sun  Fire  Office  never 
made  any  claim.  The  parties  were  acquitted  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  of  setting  fire  to  the  premi- 
ses, but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  they 
did  so.  I  mention  this  anecdote  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  offices  so  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  question  of  property,  as  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  Supposing  they  go  to  inspect 
premises  with  a  view  to  insurance,  the  goods 
may  be  removed  the  next  day,  and  then  the 
premises  set  on  fire,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
security  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  sending 
their  surveyors  to  inspect  the  premises,  so  far  as 
the  value  of  the  property  is  concerned. 

1544.  Mr.  Lanyon.'\  You  stated  just  now  that 
you  thought  that  the  insurance  companies  would 
object  to  pay  anything  towards  the  expenses  of 
«ny  inquiry  which  might  be  instituted  of  a  public 
nature ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  number  of 
fires  would  be  very  materially  diminished  by  the 
institution  of  a  public  prosecutor? — I  have  no 


doubt  that  the  number  of  fires  would  be  mate- 
rially diminished,  but  then  the  question  would 
arise  whether  we  should  not  be  compelled  to 
reduce  our  premiums  in  accordance  ^ith  this 
residt, 

1545.  At  all  events  the  insurance  companies 
would  have  a  very  material  interest  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  fires  ? — Precisely ;  but  I 
believe  that  in  no  other  branch  of  trade  are  the 
parties  connected  with  that  trade  called  upon  to 
contribute  towards  inquiries  of  this  sort ;  for  in» 
stance,  a  loss  occurs  on  a  marine  risk,  a  ship  is  lost, 
and  an  inquiry  takes  place,  I  believe,  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  the  merchants  connecteid  with  that 
ship  are  not  put  to  any  expense  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  are  not  called  upon  to  carry  out  the 
law  in  a  criminal  case. 

1546.  At  all  events  the  insurance  companies 
would  have  an  interest  in  the  appointment  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  number  of  fires  would  be  diminished  ? — The 
number  would  be  considerably  reduced,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

1547.  And  therefore  they  would  materially  ' 
benefit  as  well  as  the  public  by  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  fires?-;- The  offices  would  not 
derive  any  permanent  henefit  from  it,  because, 
to  be  consistent,  they  would  evidentiy  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  premiums. 

1548.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  bankers 
have  a  fund  out  of  which  they  prosecute  all 
forgers  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

1549.  Would  not  that  be  a  somewhat  analogous 
case  to  the  case  of  the  insurance  offices  ? — They 
combine  together  to  prosecute,  I  believe,  on 
account  of  the  odium  of  a  prosecution ;  and  the 
personal  feelings  which  would  arise  to  prevent 
prosecution  are  obviated  by  this  association. 

1550.  Have  you  any  objection  whatever  to  the 
appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  appointment  ? 
—  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  tnat  it  would 
be  very  desirable. 

1551.  In  the  main  the  impression  is  that  it 
wouldbe  desirable,  but  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
have  any  objection  whatever  to  the  appointment? 
— I  cannot  foresee  any  possible  objection  to  the 
appointment ;  I  believe  that  it  operates  extremely 
well  in  towns  in  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  in 
existence  for  years. 

1552.  You  have  stated  that  about  one-third  of 
property  is  insured  ? — It  is  a  very  rough  guess ; 
that  is  merely  my  personal  opinion;  there  is  a  great 
difference  01  opmion  upon  the  subject. 

1553.  May  not  a  great  deal  of  the  property 
which  is  uninsured  be  less  subject  to  risk  by  fire 
than  that  property  which  is  insured? — I  think  it 
extremely  likely  that  a  person  who  has  a  property 
not  very  subject  to  loss  by  fire  will  try  to  save 
the  expense  of  insuring  it. 

1554.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  think  that 
about  10,000/.  per  annum  was  lost  to  your  office 
by  the  introduction  of  lucifer  matches.  We  have 
it  in  evidence,  from  a  gentieman  I  think  in  a 
similar  position  to  yourself,  in  one  of  the  insur- 
ance offices,  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  put  a  duty  upon  all  matches,  except  those  which 
would  only  strike  fire  on  their  own  box,  safety 
matches  ? — Exactly  so. 

1555.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  de- 
sirable thing,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  that 
description  of  matches  which  people  carry  in  their 
pockets  and  throw  about  on  the  floors,  and  which 
are  trod  upon,  and  which  ignite ;  do  you  think 
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that  if  there  was  a  duty  put  upon  that  description 
of  matches,  it  would  be  likely  to  result  in  the  use 
of  safety  matches  only  ? — I  think  that  is  very 
doubtful. 

1556.  The  suggestion  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
good  one ;  would  you  agree  with  that  suggestion  ? 
— I  think  that  if  lucifer  matches  were  made  more 
expensive  in  any  way,  either  by  a  duty,  or  in  any 

.  other  manner,  there  would  not  be  that  dreadful 
carelessness  and  dreadful  waste  which  there  is 
with  them,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  the  cause  of  a 
great  many  fires.  The  reckless  use  of  lucifer 
matches  is  something  extraordinary. 

1557.  Your  evidence  concurs  with  that  which 
has  been  given  to  us  by  other  gentlemen,  that  in- 
cendiary fires  are  very  much  on  the  increase  ? — 
I  think  that  they  are. 

1558.  Is  that  an  opinion  which  is  given  uwm 
«  general  impression  only,  or  have  yon  endea- 
Youred  in  any  way  to  make  out  statistics  so  as 
to  show  that  increase  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
some  further  statistics  together,  and  I  have  done 
everything  which  I  possibly  could  do  to  refresh 
uy  memory,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived  is,  that  the  number  of  fires  which  are 
now  actually  pending,  the  origins  of  which  I  am 
perfectly  satiraed  were  intentional,  is  far  greater 
than  ever  occonred  before  in  my  experience.  I 
cannot  recollect  any  period  of  my  long  expe- 
rience in  which  we  have  had  so  many  intentional 
fires  under  investigation  as  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  -in  tact,  that  subject  now  occupies 
a  very  la^e  portion  of  my  time ;  and  the  onerous 
character  of  these  inquiries  is  a  sad  drawback  to 
the  performance  of  my  other  dutiea. 

1559.  Have  you  any  facts  to  give  us  resulting 
tiosa  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  fires  in  the 
present  year  with,  say,  the  number  of  fires  20 
years  ago,  and  taking  mto  consideration  the  rela- 
tive value  of  property,  and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  so  fi>rth,  within  that  time? — We  have 
very  few  statistics  as  to  the  origin  oi  fires.  A» 
to  the  number  of  fires,  they  have  increased  very 
considerably. 

1560.  Have  they  relatively  inoxased? — I  am 
Xkot  prepared  with  statistics  on  that  point. 

1561.  You  cannot  give  the  numbers  relatiTely 
to  the  amount  insured  ? — No. 

1562.  You  have  spoken  of  the  improper  clae^ 
fication  of  goods  as  being  a  great  cause  of  fire ; 
has  the  desirabiBty  or  otherwise  of  constrncting 
the  warehouses  connected  with  large  estabKsh- 
aaents  in  n  mode  whidi  should  be  suitable  to  the 
daasificatioa  of  partkmlar  descriptions  of  goods 
ever  occurred  to  yo«? — ^We  have  been  maldng 
very  great  eSbrts  for  several  years  with  the  view 

.  of  obtaining  a  better  clasrificataon  of  goods,  and 
a  better  construction  of  warehouses,  and  of  li- 
miting the  azes  of  warehouses,  and  especially  of 
permmding  the  public  to  aasast  as  in  1^  respect 
Unfortunately  mere  is  no  l^idative  eoaetment 
as  to  the  clsaaificaitioii  of  goods ;  but  tihe  attention 
of  the  (^Sees  has  been  very  much  directed  towards 
that  point,  and  they  hare  made  great  efibrta  with 
the  view  f£  catrying  out  improTementa  in  tiua 


1563.  And  as  to  having  communication  hj 
external  galleries  instead  df  internal  eammmn- 
cations? — Yes;  reducing  the  number  <rf^  internal 
temmunications,  and  rraucing^  the  aze  of  the 
wardkonses,  and  claseifyii^  tte  goods,  putting 
like  hazardous  goods  in  one  wardioose  imd  the 
Don-hazardons  m  another.  The  onW  means 
which  the  c^Seee  have  of  eraatrolliBg  uat  is  by 

0.84. 


regulating  the  premiums  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  supposed  practice. 

1564.  Mr.  Bead.^  Do  you  say  that  agricultural 
fires  have  increased  recently  ? — I  think  not ;  there 
are  heavy  periods  of  agricultural  fires,  and  there 
are  light  periods  of  agricultural  fires ;  sometimes 
the  crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  sometimes  it 
drops  off  again.  I  do  not  think  that  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  been  unusually  heavy  as  re- 
gards agricultural  fires.  Sometime  back  the  fires 
in  agricultural  property  were  extremely  heavy. 
I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  year  or  two 
they  have  been  so  heavy  as  they  were  in  some  • 
previous  years. 

1565.  You  mean,  I  presume,  cases  of  arson? 
— I  mean  cases  either  of  incendiarism  or  of  arson, 
whatever  we  may  term  it ;  incendiarism  perhaps. 
I  think  that  it  would  save  trouble  if  we  considered 
arson  to  be  where  a  person  sets  fire  to  his  own 
property,  and  incendiarism  to  be  where  another 
person  sets  it  on  fire.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
cases  of  incendiarism  have  increased  lately  in  the 
country. 

1566.  Is  not  incendiarism  in  agricultural  fires 
much  more  common  than  arson  as  you  have  de- 
scribed them  ? — Incendiarism  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  arson  in  the  country ;  but  arson,  taking 
it  as  I  have  described  it,  is  not  infrequent. 

1567.  You  have  said  that  agricultural  engines 
are  a  great  cause  of  fire  ? — Very  much  so ;  urge 
fires  have  been  occasioned  by  tiie  careless  use  of 
steam  threshing  msu^nes. 

1568.  Do  you  consider  that  to  have  arisen  from 
badly  constructed  engines,  or  from  their  being  im- 
properly placed  or  badly  used? — Frwn  their  being 
miproperly  placed  too  near  the  stacks,  and 
without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  wind  at  the 
time. 

1569.  If  a  man  insured,  say,  200  L  worth  of 
hats  in  your  office,  and  they  became  depreciated 
in  value  50  L  per  cent,  and  the  property  was 
boint,  would  you  pay  him  200  L  ? — ^Not  if  we 
could  help  it ;  but  he  would  exaggerate  the  claim 
in  some  way  or  other  so  as  to  cover  the  loss ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  exactiy  how 
many  hats  tb^re  were  upon  the  premises  at  the 
time  of  the  fire. 

1570.  If  there  were  originally  200  /.  worth  of 
hats  and  they  were  destroyed,  wonld  you  pay  him 
the  whole  200  i  if  the  value  was  depreciated  ? — 
No ;  the  principle  upon  which  we  settle  a  loss  Is 
tho  market  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the 
fire. 

1571.  Do  you  do  the  same  with  agricultural 
produce  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  the  case  with  every- 
thing. 

1572.  Where  a  man  insures  in  two  offices,  how 
do  you  deal  with  that  case  1 — We  insert  a  clause 
in  the  policy  that  the  office  shall  pay  the  loss 
pro  rata  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  is 
insured  in  each  o&se. 

1573.  But  supposing  him  to  be  insured  to  the 
full  extent  in  both  offices  ? — They  would  each  pay 
half  the  loss. 

1574.  You  are  aware  that  as  respects  the  coro- 
ner, if  he  is  certain  of  the  cause  of  death, 
although  the  coroner  has  been  called  in,  he  need 
not  hold  an  inquest,  but  can  give  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  the  case  ;  I  am 
not  quite  certun  upon  the  subject. 

1575.  If  the  coroner  had  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  a  fire,  you  would  not  think  it  neeewary 
for  him  to  hold  what  you  rai^t  term  a  fire  in- 
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quest  in  any  case  where  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
origin  of  the  fire  ? — If  the  coroner  was  satisfied, 
and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  arson  or  incendi- 


or 
ansm,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  investigate  the  subject  any  further. 

1576.  And  a  waste  of  money  too? — Yes. 

1577.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  property  in  the  country  unin- 
sured; of  course  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
frequently  insures  himself? — He  is  frequently 
his  own  insurer. 

1578.  Because  by  so  doing,  in  all  probability 
he  saves  the  duty? — Yes;  and  people  in  the 
country  especially,  do  not  always  insure  their 
property  to  its  full  value,  they  only  partially  in- 
sure it. 

1579.  Mr.  Beach.']  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that 
there  has  been  produced  some  impression  in  the 
country  that  insurance  offices,  so  far  from  being 
averse  to  fires,  do  not  at  all  object  to  a  certain 
amount  of  fires  ? — K  such  an  opinion  as  that  is 
prevailing,  it  is  entirely  in  contradiction  to  the 
convictions  of  my  office ;  they  are  making  every 
effort  which  can  be  made  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  fires. 

1580.  Do  not  they  fancy  that  a  certain  number 
of  fires,  if  not  attended  with  too  great  a  loss  of 

froperty,  rather  give  a  spur  to  fresh  policies  ? — 
t  is  a  most  mistaken  notion. 

1581.  I  believe  that  some  dissatisfaction  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  offices  as  to  a  proper 
euppy  of  water  being  given? — The  insurance 
oflaces  generally  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  to  see  to  the  supply  of 
water,  and  that  this  is  not  the  duty  of  the  insu- 
rance offices ;  that  argument  applies  both  to  the 
supply  of  water  and  to  the  supply  of  engines ; 
we  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants 
to  attend  to  these  matters  themselves. 

1582.  With  respect  to  firing  ricks,  is  it  not 
extremely  difficult  to  find  out  who  has  committed 
incendiarism  or  arson  ?  —  An  insurance  office 
stands  in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  position  with 
reference  to  agricultural  property ;  it  is  property 
which  is  very  much  exposed,  and  if  the  magis- 
trates or  the  police  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
not  investigate  the  case,  the  insurance  offices 
have  extremely  little  power  of  doing  so.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  insurance  offices  or  their  agents 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
people  livmg  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  whether  any  ill-feeling 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  towards 
their  master. 

1583.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  rick  was  set 
on  fire,  and  no  one  knew  who  had  done  it ;  but 
persons  had  seen  two  suspicious  characters  going 
along  the  road,  and  on  suspicion  these  men  were 
arrested  before  they  had  proceeded  more  than 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot.  One  of  them 
when  he  was  arrested,  said  that  he  had  given 
two  or  three  lucifer  matches  to  his  companion, 
who  had  asked  him  for  them,  and  who  had  set 
the  rick  on  fire  merely  through  spite,  because 
the  person  who  he  suspected  was  the  owner  of  it 
had  refused  to  give  him  any  relief? — I  have 
met  with  several  instances  of  that  sort,  in  the 
case  of  trampers,  and  not  only  have  they  set  fire 
to  a  rick  from  such  a  trifling  cause  as  that,  but 
ricks  and  other  exposed  property  have  been 
fired  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
trifiing  reward  paid  for  working  the  engines. 

1584.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mere  trifiing 


circumstances  which  brought  that  case  to  light, 
suspicion  might  have  attached  to  some  one  else 
of  setting  fire  to  that  rick  ? — Certainly. 

1585.  Mr.  Bead.']  Have  you  known  any  cases 
where  ricks  have  been  set  fire  to  simply  out 
of  mischief?  —  I  have  known  several  such 
cases. 

1586.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  have  been  asking 
whether  there  is  not  a  bankers'  fund  for  conduct- . 
ing  prosecutions? — Yes. 

1587.  That  is  scarcely  analogous  to  the 
case  of  insurance  offices? — In  the  case  of  a 
banker,  whenever  a  prosecution  takes  place,  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, that  a  forgery  or  something  of  the  kind 
has  been  done,  and  the  question  then  is,  who 
has  done  it?  But  we  have  to  inquire  first 
whether  the  origin  of  the  fire  has  been  intentional 
or  not,  and  then  there  is  the  question,  who  is  the 
guilty  party  ?  In  the  case  of  a  banker  the  crime 
18  evident ;  somebody  has  committed  a  crime,  and 
I  believe  that  the  reason  of  the  combined  action, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  before,  is  that 

frivate  feelings  may  not  prevent  prosecution, 
t,  perhaps,  unhappily  occurs  that  a  clerk  to 
whom  a  banking  firm  are  somewhat  attached 
may  have  committed  a  crime,  and  their  feelings 
towards  him  would  prevent  them  prosecuting 
him ;  they  place  it  beyond  their  own  discretion. 
We  have  to  ascertain  first  whether  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  and  then  who  is  the  guilty 
party. 

1588.  Then  you  think  that  that  case  is  not  in 
the  least  a  precedent  for  insurance  offices  ? — Not 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  I  think  that  the  cases  are 
entirely  diffisrent. 

1589.  Chairman.]  Is  it  consistent  with  your 
knowledge  that  frequently  in  the  case  of  fires 
there  is  found  to  be  a  deficiency  of  water? — 
Frequently. 

1590.  Not  only  in  the  metropolis  but  in  the 
provinces  ? — Yes. 

1591.  And  in  such  a  case  you  would  say  that 
the  interests  of  the  water  company  and  of  the 
public  are  antagonistic ;  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  water  company  to  give  a  very  large  supply 
of  water? — Precisely  so. 

1592.  Do  you  think  that  some  public  body 
ought  to  have  a  locus  standi  in  opposition  to  all 
Water  Bills  which  provide  that  a  constant  supply 
need  not  be  afforded  ? — I  think  that  that  wouH  be 
highly  desirable,  in  order  that  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  in  passing  the  General  Water 
Works  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  should  be  carried 
out,  which  requires  that  all  water  companies 
should  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  water ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  when  those  companies 
apply  for  meir  Acts  they  avail  themselves  of 
such  clauses  of  the  General  Act  as  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  their  interests,  and  omit  the  clauses  which 
will  operate  to  their  prejudice. 

1593.  Supposing  that  a  water  company  applies 
for  an  Act,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be 
advisable  that  there  should  be  some  public  body 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  public  and  to 
have  clauses  inserted  providing  for  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  in  cases  of  fire  ? — We,  the  fire 
offices,  think  it  so  important  that  we  have  stepped 
in  in  some  cases. 

1594.  Do  you  think  that  the  fire  offices  should 
have  a  locus  skindi  in  opposing  Water  Bills  which 
provide  that  a  constant  supply  of  water  should 
not  be  afforded?— rl  do  not  think  that  the  fire 
offices  are  the  proper  bodies  to  step  in,  but  as 
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there  is  no  pablic  body  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  the  fire  offices  have  done  it  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  interests ;  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  forms  any  part  of  their  duty  either 
to  watch  those  water  questions  or  to  inquire  into 
all  cases  of  fires;  in  some  fires  they  may  be 
interested,  and  in  others  not ;  but  still  I  think 
the  fire  offices  should  have  a  right  to  be  heard, 
should  they  desire  it. 

1595.  The  public  ought  to  have  some  repre- 
sentative in  cases  of  that  sort ;  do  you  think  that 
it  would  fall  within  the  duty  of  the  fire  brigade 
in  a  town  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  town 
in  that  respect,  and  to  have  clauses  inserted  for 
the  proper  supply  of  the  town  with  water  ? — I 
thiuK  that  it  does  not  frequently  happen  that 
the  municipal  authorities  take  the  question  in 
hand. 

1596.  Although  the  fire  offices  now  oppose 
such  Bills,  have  they  a  locus  standi? — I  think 
not ;  at  aU  events,  they  have  none  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  refused  by  the  referees  last 
year. 

1597.  But  you  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
one? — I  do. 

1598.  And  in  such  a  case  they  would  repre- 
sent the  public  ? — I  think  that  they  would  foe 
disposed  to  do  so. 

1599.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  present  tiie  di- 
rectors of  these  water  companies  are  very  often 
the  magistrates  of  the  boroughs  ? — Frequently. 

1600.  And  it  is  their  interest  not  to  have  too 
much  water  ? — It  is  their  interest  as  shareholders 
in  such  water  companies  not  to  afford  a  larger 
supply  of  water  than  is  absolutely  required  by 
their  Acts. 

1601.  Is  there  any  particular  period  of  the  year 
when  fires  occur  more  frequently  than  at  other 
times  ? — I  think  that  they  are  more  frequent  in 
the  winter  months,  although  some  of  the  heaviest 
fires  have  occurred  in  the  height  of  summer ; 
I  attribute  that  to  the  circumstance  of  everything 
being  more  dry ;  fires  are  more  frequent  in  the 
winter. 

1602.  At  what  period  are  your  premiums 
generally  paid  ? — At  the  several  quarters.  Lady- 
day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas; 
they  generally  fall  due  at  one  of  those  four 
quarters. 

1603.  Inyoiir  long  experience  have  you  ob- 
served whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  occurrence  of  fires,  and  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums?— One  of  the  most  striking  features  is 


the  fact  of  fires  occurring  so  soon  after  the  in-      Mr.  S.  J. 
surance  is  made ;  in  the  case  of  some  of  these      Fletcher. 

intentional   fires,    the    parties    will   not    allow         

sufficient  time  to  transpire  to  get  their  policy  '  M*y  '^"7* 
made  out  before  the  place  is  burnt  down.     In 
very  many  instances  the  fire  has  occurred  in  a 
week,  or  in  a  fortnight  after  the  insurance  has 
been  effected. 

1604.  Do  you  find  that  the  fires  take  place 
immediately  before  the  premium  becomes  due  ? — 
Such  parties  very  rarely  stop  to  pay  a  second 
premium. 

1605.  Mr.  Lany 071.1  Do  you  know  of  many 
cases  outside  of  London  where  there  are  private 
companies  for  the  supply  of  water  ? — No,  I  am 
scarcely  aware  of  any  private  company ;  do  you 
mean  private  individuals  ? 

1606.  No,  I  mean  companies  ;  I  have  long  had 
the  impression  that  all  supplies  of  water  should 
be  connected  with  the  Town  Council,  or  Town 
Commissioners  of  every  town,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  private  companies? — Of  private 
companies  so  described,  I  tnink  that  there  are 
many;  I  think  that  the  exception  is,  their 
being  connected  with  the  corporation,  or  with 
the  municipal  authorities. 

1607.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  fire  brigade  should 
have  the  charge  also  of  the  water  ? — I  think  that 
that  is  quite  a  new  idea ;  I  think  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  usual,  but  it  certtdnly  was  not  the 
case  some  years  ago ;  for  instance,  the  town  in 
which  I  reside,  tne  water  supply  is  now  imder 
the  municipal  authorities;  but  it  was  not  so 
formerly. 

1608.  In  my  own  town,  namely,  Belfast,  the 
water  is  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  but  they 
are  sepai'ate  Commissioners  from  the  Town 
Council,  and  consequently  one  body  has  the 
control  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  another  body 
has  the  control  of  the  water,  and  they  are 
constantly  disputing  ?  —  That  is  the  natural 
effect. 

1609.  Do  you  think  it  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment that  the  water  and  the  fire  brigade  should 
always  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  Town 
Council  ? — I  think  that  that  would  be  better. 

1610.  Chairman.'\  Have  you  any  further  in- 
formation to  give  to  the  Committee  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  which  I  have  to  add  to  what 
I  have  stated ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer 
any  further  questions  which  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  put  to  me. 


Mr.  Dayid  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1611.  Chairman.']  You  are  Manager  of  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Com- 
pany ? — I  am  the  General  Manager. 

1612.  The  head  office  of  the  company  is 
Edinburdb?— Yes. 

1613.  But  your  business  extends  over  the 
whole  country  also  ? — Yes. 

1614.  Can  you  &vour  the  Committee  with  any 
detuls  of  fires  in  any  particular  years  ? — I  have 
memoranda  of  fires  which  have  occurred.in  1864, 
1865,  and  1866,  in  connection  with  our  office. 
In  1864  the  number  of  fires  connected  with  our 
office,  taking  London  and  Edinburgh,  together 
was  547,  and  the  sum  lost  was  98,000  Z  Those  are 
the  losses  over  the  whole  country,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.     In  1865  the  number  of  fires 

0.84. 


was  619,  and  the  losses  were  141,561  /.    In  1866  Mr. 

the  total  number  of  fires  was  583,  and  the  losses     D,  Smith, 

were  147,920 1.     I  may  mention  that  until  1866        

we  did  not  keep  a  memorandum  showing  the 
causes  of  fires  wnich  had  occurred,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1865,  seeing  a  variety  of  cases 
occurring  which  certainly  startled  us  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  fires  and  the  causes  of  them,  we 
kept  a  book  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  define  the 
cause  of  the  fire  in  every  particular  case.  There- 
fore, so  far  as  our  Scotch  experience  is  concerned 
for  1866, 1  can  state  the  cause  of  the  fires  with 
reference  to  each  particular  case,  although  I 
cannot  do  so  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  the 
fires  in  England.  It  was  for  our  own  considerar- 
tion  that  the  book  was  kept,  and  I  did  not  at  that 
H  3  •»-  time 
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Mr.         time  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a  judicial 

jy.  Smith,     inquiry  into  the  matter. 

-~—  1615.  In  1864  it  seems  that  there  were  547 

1  Maj  18G7.  fires,  with  a  loss  of  98,000/.;  and  that  in  1865 

there  were  619  fires,  with  a  loss  of  141,561 1.    I 

presume  that  there  was  considerable  increase  of 

businees  ? — Yes. 

1616.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  fires  ?— Yes ;  there  was  a  greater 
increase  of  fires  than  an  increase  of  business.  I 
judge  of  it  in  this  way :  taking  our  experience 
since  the  North  British  Company  commenced  in 
1809,  before  it  was  joined  witn  the  "  Mercantile," 
I  think  that  the  proportion  of  loss  to  premium  is 
about  from  50  to  55  per  cent.  We  generally 
consider  that  the  losses  ought  not  to  exceed  be- 
tween 50  and  55  per  cent  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing anything  like  profit.  But  in  the  last  three 
years  particularly  we  find  that  the  losses  have 
been  between  60  and  70  per  cent.,  and  even  in 
one  year  as  far  as  80  per  cent. 

1617.  Mr.  Lanyon.'l  A  question  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
cendiary fires,  taking  into  account  the  increase 
of  population,  the  increase  of  property  insored, 
and  the  increase  of  the  value  of  property,  and 
I  think  that  it  could  be  arrived  at  by  statistics 
of  some  kind? — We  are  endeavouring  to  get 
some  statistics  to  show  what  is  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, taking  the  number  of  fires  in  1851,  and 
the  number  in  1861.  I  think  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  submit  that  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  another  witness.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  we  have  not  got  it  so  particularly  now  aa  we 
ought  to  have  it. 

1618.  Chairman^]  It  is  evident  from  the  figures 
which  you  have  given  us,  that  in  1866  the  pro- 
perty which  has  been  destroyed  has  been  far 
more  valuable  than  in  any  of  the  previous  years? 
—Yes. 

1619.  In  your  experience  do  you  find  that  you 
suflFer  most  firom  few  large  fires  or  from  many  small 

■  fires  ? — From  large  fires,  and  we  find  that  the  great 
losses  are  from  causes  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace.  I  find  that  in  1866  with  reference 
to  Scotland  alone,  we  had  378  fires.  Of  those 
we  ascertained  the  cause  in  226  cases;  we  could 
not  ascertain  the  cause  of  152  fires ;  we  put  them 
down  as  being  from  a  cause  utterly  unknown ; 
some  of  them  of  course  we  put  down  al^  suspicious; 
a  good  many  happen  perhaps  from  incendiarism, 
but  what  we  call  unknown  are  fires  where  we  are 
unable,  after  every  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
cause  of  the  fire.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  were  unknown.  The  losses  in  the  cases 
where  the  cause  was  known  amounted  only  to 
9,500/.,  and  the  losses  where  we  have  been  ut^ 
terly  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  amounted  to 
37,860/.,  so  that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  fires 
unknown  as  against  those  known,  are  only  40 
per  cent.,  the  amount  of  loss  in  those  unknown 
IS  equal  to  about  80  per  cent. ;  and  I  am  satisfied, 
from  my  inquiries  in  previous  years,  that  the  re- 
sult in  those  years  would  be  tie  same.  There- 
fore, the  great  amount  of  loss  is  in  cases  where  we 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
The  average  loss  sustained  in  known  fires  is 
much  less  than  the  average  loss  in  unknown  fires. 
The  heavy  loss  is  in  few  fires ;  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  cases  the  losses  are  small. 

1620.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  your  experience,  in 
what  particular  class  of  risks  the  unknown  fires 
occur? — There  is  a  very  great  variely  of  them. 
For  instance,  I  will  take  bakehouses;  we  had  10 


losses  in  bakehouses  in  the  Edinburgh  ofiSce  in 
the  year  1866 ;  of  those  in  eight  cases  the  cause 
could  not  be  discovered,  and  in  only  two  cases 
could  we  discover  the  cause;  they  were  from 
overheated  ovens.  I  may  say  the  same  of  various 
other  works ;  there  are  bleach  works  and  cotton 
mills,  which  is  generally  a  very  serious  item  in 
the  experience  of  insurance  offices. 

1621.  And  also  cotton  warehouses? — Yes.  In 
about  three  or  four  of  these  fires  the  cause  waa 
unknown,  and  the  loss  was  heavy.  Of  course 
we  cannot  get  a  great  many  of  those  instances, 
because  our  company  is  not  interested  in  many 
of  them.  I  find  that  in  the  case  of  farm  buildings, 
and  the  offices  connected  with  farm  buildings, 
out  of  20  instances  of  fires  in  Scotland  during 
the  last  year,  in  12  of  them  we  could  not  find 
out  the  cause;  there  was  one  which  we  had 
every  reason  to  believe  arose  from  incendiarism, 
though  we  could  not  prove  it.  A  great  many  of 
those  cases  are  attributable  to  what  one  witness 
has  already  alluded  to,  namely,  the  setting  fire 
by  matches,  especially  by  tramps;  and  there 
have  been  several  other  cases  in  which  farm  ser- 
vants have  been  careless,  both  with  reference  to 
matches  and  to  smoking ;  we  have  had  one  or  two 
put  down  to  that  cause,  but  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances we  could  not  discover  it  With  regard  to 
fanning  stock,  there  were  28  cases,  in  12  of  which 
we  could  not  find  out  the  cause  of  the  fire ;  in 
tliree  cases  there  was  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind» 
that  there  was  incendiarism  ;  one  of  the  28  cases 
arose  from  a  spark  from  a  locomotive ;  one  from 
children  and  servants  playing  with  lighted 
matches,  and  we  had  11  losses  from  lightning; 
we  had  several  very  severe  storms  last 
year. 

1622.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  That  was  in  live  stock? 
— Yes,  farm  stock. 

1623.  Chairman.']  As  regards  farm  stock,  has 
there  not  been  a  great  increase  in  fires  in  Scot- 
land in  the  last  year  ? — There  has  been  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  Scotland,  and  we  have  had  some 
heavy  losses  in  farm  stock  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northumberland,  during  the  last  two  years. 
I  have  only  been  about  10  years  in  the  manage- 
ment, bnt  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
observed  that  when  one  fire  takes  place  in  a  farm- 
yard in  any  particular  district,  others  are  sure 
to  follow;  not  that  I  wish  to  draw  any  in- 
ference from  that.  I  merely  draw  the  inference 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  had 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
fires. 

1624.  By  the  term  "  farm  stock,"  you  mean 
not  only  live  stock,  but  the  grain  ? — Yes. 

1625.  And  implements  ?  —  The  implements, 
come  more  immediately  under  what  we  should 
call  losses  connected  witli  farm  buildings  and 
farm  offices.  We  call  farm  stock  the  crop 
within  the  farmyard,  as  well  as  the  live 
stock. 

1626.  In  the  cases  of  lightning  whidi  you  have 
mentioned,  were  the  liv«  stock  killed  by  it? — 
Yes,  some  of  them  were  killed  by  it;  and  there 
were  also  one  or  two  firea.  With  reference  to 
flax  mills  we  had  three  fires,  of  one  of  which  we 
dlaoovefed  the  cause,  and  in  two  oases  we  could 
not  find  cut  the  cause.  In  fiaz  warehouses  we 
had  three  cases;  one  was  aet  fire  to  in  conse- 
quence of  au  .adjoining  work;  one  wa£  from 
incendiarism,  and  there  was  a  trial  in  connection 
wiih  it;  and  of  one  we  oould  not  discover  the 

In  the  case  of  foundries  we  had  nine 

losses. 


cause. 
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loeees,  of  which  we  could  not  discover  tlie  cause 
in  six  instances. 

1627.  What  is  the  proportion  of  private  dwel- 
Ung-houses  in  which  you  have  had  fires  ? — It  is 
very  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  number 
insured,  they,  are  the  best  risks  which  we  have. 
We  had  175  cases  of  fires  in  dwellinjg-houses  and 
fumitive  last  year;  of  those  we  had  36  from 
servants  carrying  live  coals  about  and  setting 
fire  to  carpets,  &c. ;  we  had  39  from  defective 
and  foul  vents ;  we  had  33  from  gas  and  candle 
accidents,  from  servants  flaring  up  the  gas ;  we 
had  four  from  accidents  to  ladies'  dresses,  putting 
them  too  near  the  fire ;  we  had  three  arising  from 
Incifer  matches ;  we  bad  four  from  children  play- 
ing with  lights,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  we  had 
seven  from  lightning ;  we  had  three  from  clothes- 
screens  falling  into  the  fire ;  and  36  cases  out  of 
die  175  were  unknown. 


1628.  That  is  a  very  small  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  others? — Yes;  compai-atively  with 
the  number  of  cases  insured,  it  is  nothing  at  all. 

1629.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.!  Those  cases 
are  of  dwelling-houses  without  shops? — These 
are  cases  of  dwelling-houses  and  furniture.  A 
good  many  of  what  I  have  read  are  from  furni- 
ture without  the  houses ;  but  a  good  many  of  the 
36  unknown  cases  are  of  the  houses  themselves. 

1630.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  statistics  to 

five  the  Committee  regarding  the  number  of 
res  where  the  houses  are  combined  with  shops ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  there  are  shops  and  houses 
above  ? — We  have  drapers'  shops ;  and  you  are 
aware  that  a  number  of  drapers'  shops  have 
houses  above,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where 
they  are  all  in  flats.  Of  these  there  were  12 
instances  last  year,  and  we  could  ascertain  the 
cause  of  10  of  tiiem. 


Mr. 

D.  Smith. 

4  May  1867. 


[The  Witnest  delivered  in  the  folUnoing  Document; — ] 
Classified  List  of  Fibbs  intimated  during  the  Year  1806.    Edinburgh  Office. 


Nature  of  RUk. 


■§5 


BakehoDin 

Basketmaker's  shop 
Bleach  work 
Bottle  vork 
Bnuhmaker's  workshop 
Brewery     - 
Calender   - 
Chapel 
Cdliery     - 
Cooperage  - 
Com  mills 

Cottoa  mill 
Cotton  warelioase 

Drapers'  shops  • 


Dwelling  boase*   and 
fumitort. 


175 


Cause  of  Fire. 


a* 

1^8 


E  a 


Farm  offices,  including 
byres,  stables,  &c. 


Farming  stock    • 

Flazmilb  • 
Flax  warehouses 


Foondries  and   engine 
works. 


0.84. 


20 


Oven  ... 

Unknown   -        .        • 
Spark  from  fire   - 
Unknown    -        .        . 
Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 

Explosion  in  maltHnill 
Unknown  -  .  . 
Overheating  of  stove  • 
Unknown  .  .  - 
Light  falling  in  shop  - 
Kiln  .  .  -  . 
Unknown  .  .  - 
Ditto  ... 

Fire  in  adjoining  mill   • 
Unknown   -    .    - 
Gas  accidents 
Defective  vents    - 
Unknown    -        .        . 
Live    coals    foiling  on 

carpets,  &C. 
Defective  aud  foul  vents 
Gas  and  candle  accidents 
Dress  accidents    • 
Lueifer  matches  . 
Children    playing    with 

lights. 
Lightning    .        -        . 
Clothes  screens  falling 

on  fire. 
Unknown    .        .        • 
Fires  in  adjoining  pre- 

miaes. 
Boiler  fires 
Children    playing    with 

lights. 
Lightning  -  -  . 
Light  falling  on  straw  - 
Qas  explosion  - 
Supposed  incendiarism 
Unknown  -  -  • 
Spark  from  locomotive 
Children    playing  with 

lights 
Lightning    .        .        • 
Supposed  incendiarism 
Unknown    -        -        - 
Burning  soot  from  diim- 

ney. 
Unknown    .        -        - 
Fire  in  adjoining  works 
Incendiarism 
Unknown  .       •        . 
BoUer  fiimace 
Spark  falling  on  shav- 
ings. 
Bxpioston  ... 
Unknown    -       -       . 


1 
1 

11 
1 


Name  of  Risk. 


36 


I 

12 


3 
13 


is 


Furniture  wardionses  • 
Granary    .        .        . 
HedJle  factory  - 
Joiner's  shops   . 
Marine  s>ore 
Muslin  warehouse 

Pawnbroker's  shops  - 
Paper  mill 
Plumber's  shop  • 
Plantations 
Potteries    .        -        - 

Provision  curing  works 
Railway  warehouse 
Saw  milt    • 
School 

Ship-building  yard 
Steam  printing  office 
Shops,  spirit  dealers 


Shops,    grocers,    sta. 
tioners,  &c 


Sugar  refinery    • 

Thatched  cottages 

Tobaoco  manufactorer 
Weaving  factories 

Wood-yard 


46 


Cause  of  Fire. 
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3 


378 


Defectire  stove    - 
Fire  in  adjoining  mill.  . 
Defective  stove    . 
Unknown    ... 
Supposed  incendiarism  • 
Defective  stove     - 
Unknown    ... 
Gas  accidents 
Unknown    - 
Beam  under  hearth 
Unknown    ... 
Kiln   .... 
Boiler  floe  -       -       - 
Unknown   -        .        - 
Ditto 

Friction  <>f  machinery  - 
Unknown  -  .  - 
Ditto 

Ditto  ... 

Gas  accidents 
Foul  vent    -        -        . 
Adjoining  premises 
Incendiarism 
Unknown    -        .        - 

Gas  acddents 
Lueifer  matches  - 
Defective  and  fmd  vents 
Supposed  arson,  insured, 

apprehended,  but  case 

not  proved. 
Unknown,   two   snspU 

cions. 
Unknown,  snspicioas  - 

Spark  firom  chimney    - 
Unknown    -        -        . 
Defective  fine 
Gas  accidents 
Unknown    -        -        . 
Wtto 


1.  d 
II 


226 


152 


The  total  number  of  fires  in  1866,  as  shown  above,  was  37A. 
The  cause  of  fire  was  ascertained  in  226  cases ;  but  in  the  remain- 
ing 162  it  was  not  disoovered. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  unknown, 
is  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  but  representa  80  par  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  losses. 

Amount  paid  in  1866,  47,360/. 


North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Office, 
Edinburgh,  March  1867. 
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Mr.  1631.  You  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  causes 

D.  Snuth,     of  fires ;   is  it  consistent  with  your  experience 
—         that  there  is  a  kind  of  monomania  with  people  to 
2  May  1867.  aet  fire  to  houses  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  de- 
tected that. 

1632.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it? — I  have 
heard  that  there  are  some  instances  of  it,  but  it  is 
a  very  general  suggestion,  and  I  cannot  put  my 
hand  upon  anything  to  say  that  there  is  tangible 
evidence  of  such  a  thing  having  taken  place. 

1633.  Are  you  aware  of  a  certain  fire  having 
taken  place  in  Paisley  about  this  time  last  year  ? 
—Yes. 

1634.  And  are  you  aware  that  a  man  was  dis- 
covered to  have  set  fire  to  the  building  ? — I  have 
only  ascertained  it  from  the  experience  of 
another  office ;  there  was  no  doubt  a  report  to  that 
effect. 

1635.  It  was  thought  by  some  people  that  the 
man  was  a  monomaniac  ? — Yes,  it  was  proved  that 
no  benefit  could  accrue  to  him. 

1636.  Have  you  any  further  statistics  to  give 
us  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  anything  par- 
ticular in  the  way  of  statistics  to  give  you 
further. 

1637.  Is  there  anything  which  you  can  suggest 
to  the  Committee  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  fre- 
quency of  fires  ?—  I  may  mention  that  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1866,  observing  the  frequency  of 
fires,  and  the  suspicious  circumstances  connected 
with  some  of  them,  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether 
there  was  anything  which  the  Crown  could  do 
with  reference  to  instituting  an  investigation  into 
the  origin  of  fires,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  con- 
sequently issued  a  letter  to  the  procurator- 
fiscal,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  in  which  he  directed 
that  there  should  be  an  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  all  fires ;  and  since  the  issuing  of  that 
letter  there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
investigations  into  the  causes  of  fires. 


\_The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following 
Document : — ] 


"  Crown  Office,  Edinburgh. 
"  Sir,  24  December  1866. 

"  The  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate  having 
been  called  to  the  subject  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
destruction  of  property  by  fires,  he  is  desirous 
that  the  practice  of  procurators-fiscal  for  the 
future  should  be  uniform,  and  that  it  should  be 
regulated  by  the  following  instructions : 

"  1.  Whenever  a  fire  shall  have  occurred,  and 
circumstances  of  suspicion  as  to  its  origin  shall 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  procurator-fiscal,  or 
where  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  suspicion 
is  prevalent,  he  shall  institute  and  follow  out  an 
investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  fire,  whether 
an  information  shall,  or  shall  not,  have  been 
lodged  with  him,  containing  a  charge  of  wilful 
fire-raising. 

"2.  In  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, or  where  life  has  been  endangered,  the 
procurator-fiscal  shall,  without  a  formal  precog- 
nition, satisfy  himself  as  to  the  absence  of  any 
ground  for  suspicion. 

"3.  When  death  has  resulted  from  a  fire,  the 
procurator-fiscal  shall  act  as  directed  under  the 
regulations  as  to  sudden  deaths. 


"4.  In  any  case,  the  procurator-fiscal  shall  re- 

Sort  his  proceedings  to  the  Crown  Office  without 
elay. 

"I  am,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  act  in 
terms  of  the  above  instructions,  and  am.  Sir, 

**  Yours,  &c. 
(signed)  "  T.  G.  Murray, 

•'  Crown  Office. 

"  The  Procurator-Fiscal." 


1638.  Has  the  number  of  fires  been  diminished 
on  account  of  that  investigation  ? — We  have  not 
yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  say  so.  You  are 
aware  that,  although  our  sy.stem  is  in  some  re- 
spects very  good  in  having  a^  procurator-fiscal, 
who  proceeds  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  yet, 
in  other  respects,  perhaps  it  .is  not  quite  so  good 
as  'one  would  wish  it  to  be,  because  the  whole  of 
those  investigations  are  secret,  and  we  have  not, 
therefore,  the  benefit  of  holding  up  to  the  public 
the  result  of  an  examination  which  may  have 
taken  place  into  the  origin  of  any  fire ;  it  there- 
fore does  not  act  so  well  as  a  deterrent  as  it  does,  ■ 
of  course,  occasionally  act  in  ascertaining  the 
particular  crime;  it  occa«ionully  finds  out  the 
party  who  has  committed  a  crime,  but  it  does 
not  act  so  well  in  reference  to  deterring  others 
from  committing  the  crime,  because  the  result  of 
the  investigation  does  not  always  issue  in  a  trial. 

1639.  Then  you  would  recommend,  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  system  in  Scot- 
land, that  all  investigations  by  the  procurator- 
fiscal  should  be  made  public? — I  think  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  investigations 
by  the  procurators-fiscal  should  be  made 
public. 

1640.  As  you  have  also  a  considerable  insur- 
ance agency  in  England,  what  would  you  recom- 
mend as  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system 
in  England? — The  law  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land is  so  different  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  give  any  opinion  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land. I  consider  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
investigation  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  investigation 
should  be  carried  out,  I  think  that  T.  ought  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  English  lawyers  rather 
than  state  any  opinions  of  my  own.  If,  how- 
ever, I  was  to  express  an  opinion,  I  think  that 
the  coroner  is  the  proper  party  to  undertake  a 
thorough' investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires, 
partly  because  that  was  at  one  time  his  duly, 
and  partly  because  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  other  official  throughout  England  upon 
whom  the  same  duty  could  be  with  propriety 
devolved.  If  the  county  court  judge  had  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  I 
confess  that  I  think  that  he  would  be  a  better 
party  for  conducting  the  inquiry  than  the  co- 
roner ;  but  seeing  that  he  has  not  that  jurisdic- 
tion I  am  not  aware,  speaking  individually,  that 
there  is  any  other  functionary  than  the  coroner 
whom  you  could  properly  have  for  carrying  out 
such  an  investigation. 

1641.  In  investigating  into  fires  in  Scotland, 
can  yon  tell  us  the  mode  of  procedure? — Yes, 
I  can  tell  you  the  mode  of  procedure,  in  conse- 
quence of  three  or  four  cases  which  have  occurred 
within  our  own  experience.  The  first  thing,  of 
course,  is,  that  the  police  are  instructed  imme- 
diately to  inform  the  procurator-fiscal  when  any- 
thing 
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thing  occurs,  and  the  police  bring  him  information 
as  to  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  fire ; 
he  then  applies  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  a 
warrant  to  enable  him  to  cite  such  witnesses  as 
he  thinks  proper,  with  a  view  to  making  an  inres- 
tigation  ;  he  brings  up  the  whole  of  those  wit- 
nesses before  the  sheriff,  and  the  examination  is 
conducted  or  heard  before  the  sheriff.  When  the 
investigation  is  over  his  proceedings  are  sent  for- 
ward to  the  Crown  Office  in  Edinburgh  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Advocate's  deputes,  every  one 
of  whom  has  a  special  district  of  country  appropri- 
ated to  him,  and  the  matter  goes  before  that  parti- 
cular deputy  advocate;  if  he  thinks  that  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial,  he  orders  the  per- 
son to  be  tried;  if  he  thinks  the  evidence  not 
stifficient,  he  directs  further  inquiries  to  be  made 
by  the  procurator-fiscal,  and  the  result  to  be 
again  submitted  to  him ;  and  if  he  still  thinks  that 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial,  no 
further  proceeding  takes  place.  We  find,  accord- 
ing to  our  views,  that  they  are  too  unwilling  to 
try  parties.  That  is  quite  natural,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  quite  proper  that  there  should  be  no  trial 
unless  the  evidence  is  pretty  conclusive ; .  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  these  public 
functionaries  are  anxious  not  to  have  an  abortive 
trial. 

1642.  Are  the  procurators-fiscal  paid  by  fees? 
— No,  they  are  paid  entirely  by  salary  excepting 
their  outlays;  they  have,  therefore,  not  any 
inducement  to  get  up  a  case  ;  we  find  that  even 
procurators-fiscal  are  not  so  very  anxious  to 
make  inquiries  as  we  think  might  be  the  case. 

1643.  Then  the  Scotch  system  in  its  present 
Btate  is  not  so  perfect  as  you  would  like  it  to  be? 
— Not  in  its  present  state  ;  we  have  had  one  or 
two  instances ;  I  can  give  vou  one  without  re- 
ferring to  names ;  it  is  atn  mstanoe  partly  of  the 
necessity  of  investigation,  and  partly  an  instances 
of  what  I  think  is  an  error  in  our  system.  A 
fire  occurred  in  a  draper's  shop  in  the  north,  and 
the  circumstances  were  certainly  very  suspicious ; 
properly  speaking,  the  draper  belonged  to  another 
district  of  country,  where  lie  had  a  very  lai^e 
establishment,  and  from  this  he  supplied  this 
northern  establishment  from  time  ito  time ;  he 
had  lodgings  in  the  town  where  the  shop  was ; 
he  had  an  insurance  in  our  office,  which  was 
very  nearly  expiring,  and  he  himself  was  going 
to  remove  from  the  place  where  the  goods  were, 
to  another  part  of  the  town ;  the  landlord  had 
given  him  notice  to  quit  One  morning  he  got  up 
early,  abont  five  o'clock ;  the  servant  saw  him 
go  down^stairs ;  he  said  that  he  was  going  to 
make  up  a  parcel  to  send  by  a  young  man  south. 
In  abont  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  went  again 
to  bed,  and  in  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  after- 
wards a  fire  burst  out  in  the  shop  where  he  had 
been  to  mdce  up  the  parcel ;  there  was  an  im- 
mediate investigation  into  the  matter,  and  there 
were  some  luciier  matches  found ;  but  I  believe 
that  it  was  understood  that  he  had  lighted  the 
gas  with  a  luoifer  match,  and  had  just  thrown 
it  down,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  that  accident  that  the  shop  had  taken 
fire,  but  there  was  a  total  loss.  The  Crown  did 
not  think  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
try  the  case,  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  thart  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  vn 
investigation  was  desirable,  and  I  think  that  it 
would  nave  been  better  if  we  had  had  an  investi- 
gation of  tiiat  kind  in  faro  pubHeo,  so  as  to  bring 

0.84. 


before  the  public  eye  at  once,  not  only  the  cir-         Mr. 
cumstances  connected  with  the  case,    but  the     D.  Smith. 

determination  of  the  Crown  to  take  cognisance         

of  those  circumstances,  and  thus  act  so  as  to  deter  ^  **^y  *^^* 
others  from  committing  crime ;  I  think  this  very 
desirable,  in  reference  to  another  point,  namely, 
that  of  exposing  culpable  carelessness. 

1644.  Do  the  police  initiate  an  investigation 
into  all  fires  ? — The  police  do  not  of  themselves 
investigate  those  cases;  the  procurator-fiscal 
tells  them  in  all  cases  to  bring  reports  to  him ; 
the  orders  of  the  procurator-fiscal  to  the  police 
are  to  bring  him  notice  of  every  fire  which  occurs; 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  exercises  his  judgment 
in  reference  to  whether  a  fire  is  of  a  suspicious 
character,  or  whether  the  cause  is  such  as  can  be 
ascertained. 

1645.  Then,  in  fact,  it  lies  with  the  procurator- 
fiscal  to  say  whether  there  should  be  an  inves- 
tigation, or  not  ? — It  does  so,  under  those  instruc- 
tions; there  is  a  procurator-fiscal  for  every 
county,  and  in  some  of  our  burghs  there  is  also 
a  procurator-fiscal  for  the  burgh. 

1646.  A  frequent  cause  of  fires  is  culpable 
carelessness,  is  it  not? — That  is  a  very  great 
cause.  I  should  say  that  almost  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases  arise  from  culpable  carelessness. 

1647.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  you 
mean  by  culpable  carelesniess  ? — For  instauce, 
from  lucifer  matches,  the  very  case  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  assuming  that  there  is  no  crime,  is  a 
case  of  culpable  carelessness,  namely,  the  case  of 
a  man  lighting  a  match  and  throwing  it  aside  in 
loose  shavings  or  loose  materials.  We  have  had 
also  two  or  three  cases  in  our  own  experience  of 
farm  servants  smoking  in  a  hay-rick  ana  throwing 
their  pipes  there;  we  have  had  one  case  of  a 
fellow  lying  in  a  hay-cart  surrounded  with  hay 
and  smoking,  and  of  course  the  hay  took  fire. 
Those  are  cases  which  I  consider  to  he  cases  of 
culpable  carelessness. 

1648.  In  such  cases  do  the  insurance  compa- 
nies pay  ? — Yes. 

1649.  Even  if  it  is  culpable  carelessness 
amounting  almost  to  crime,  you  pay  ? — Yes. 

1650.  Then  are  not  insurance  companies  much 
to  blame  ? — I  cannot  say  that  insurance  compa- 
nies are  always  free  from  blame ;  we  do  not  make 
that  thorough  investigation  into  the  cases  our- 
selves, which,  speaking  merely  from  a  public  point 
of  view,  we  perhaps  ought  to  do;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  rather  reckless  also  in  taking  risks 
which  we  should  not  take. 

1651.  You  think  that  the  laws  should  inter- 
fere there  ? — It  is  not  a  crime,  it  is  not  an  offence 
which  you  could  indict,  and  supposing  that  the 
carelessness  was  made  we  could  not  refuse  to  pay 
a  party  whose  house  was  insured  because  his  ser- 
vant was  careless. 

1652.  Take  the  caae  of  the  engineer  of  a  loco- 
motive, who  by  his  culpable  carelessness  precipi- 
tates a  train  over  an  embankment,  the  law  gives 
the  power  to  apprehend  and  punish  that  man? — 
That  is  quite  true. 

1663.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  hay-stack  and  smoking ; 
supposing  that  he  throws  away  his  pipe,  and  that 
it  fires  the  hay-stack,  and  that  the  fire,  perhaps, 
reaches  the  dwelKng-house,  and  life  is  sacrificed, 
what  difference  is  there  between  that  case  and 
tiie  case  of  the  driver  of  a  locomotive  engine  ? — 
None. 

I  +-  1654.  But 
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Mr,  1654.  But  the  law  does  not  deal  with  one 

■D.  Smith,    case  whereas  it  does  deal  with  the  other  J^JTust  so. 

9  Mav  iSe-j       1655.  You  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 

'■  for  the  country  if  the  law  were  extended  to  such 

cases  ? — I  confess  that  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be 

made  a  crime,  although  I  do  not  think  that  it 

ought  to  be  punishable  very  severely. 

1656.  Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
I  believe  that  it  is  very  common  now  to  pro- 
hibit servants  from  smokmg  on  farm  steadings  ? 
—Farmers  endeavour  all  they  can  to  prevent 

1657.  That  is  made  an  ordinary  condition  on 
engaging  servants  ? — Yes. 

1658.  Supposing  that  a  man  is  discovered  smok- 
ing, and  it  is  proved  that  a  fire  was  caused  by  his 
smoking,  cannot  that  man  be  punished  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders  ? — I  am  uot  aware  that  he  can 
be  punished ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  he  can 
be  punished. 

1659.  Mr.  TVfe.]  It  would  depend  upon  the 
agreement  ? — He  might  be  liable  to  tiie  farmer, 
so  far  as  his  wi^es  were  concerned,  but  he  could 
not  be  pimished  criminally. 

1660.  Chairman.!  Are  you  aware  what  provi- 
sions are  made  in  Edinburgh,  where  you  reside, 
for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  ? — We  have  a  very 
good  fire  brigade;  and  we  have  a  very  good 
supply  of  water. 

1661.  What  are  the  regulations  as  regards  the 
turncocks  ? — They  always  keep  up  a  fiifl  supply, 
and  at  full  pressure. 

1662.  Are  those  appliances  always  in  good 
order? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are  always  in 
such  good  order  as  they  might  be,  but  we  really 
cannot  much  complain;  I  have  scarcely  ever 
known  any  difficulty  in  getting  water  supplied  to 
any  fire.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh is  concerned,  we  have  been  very  free  from 
fires. 

1663.  I  suppose  that  the  pressure  there  is  very 
great  ? — It  is  very  considerable. 

1664.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot  give 
it ;  but  the  water  comes  from  the  Pentland  Hills, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  200  or  300  feet  above  Ae 
level  of  the  town. 

1665.  Mr.  Tite."]  What  regulations  have  you 
for  getting  turncocks  to  act?  —  The  man  is 
obliged  to  act  the  moment  that  notice  is  given. 

1666.  Can  the  parties  connected  with  the  fire 
brigade  have  access  to  the  water  ? — No. 

1667.  Do  you  not  sometimes  find  that  you  are 
without  water  from  that  cause  ? — We  sometimes 
find^  that  there  is  delay. 

1668.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  which  you 
would  suggest  in  order  to  remedy  that? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is. 

1669.  There  is  sometimes  a  very  great  demand 
in  a  particular  place  ? — Yes ;  the  water  company 
is  a  private  joint-stock  company,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  their  interest  Is  to  protect  the  water  as 
much  as  they  can.  In  fact,  we  sometimes  have 
complaints  against  the  water  company  of  the 
want  of  water;  but  I  cannot  say  that  we  can 
complain  much  of  them,  so  far  as  the  insurance 
company  is  concerned.  Individual  parties  some- 
times complain. 

1670.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  even  in  the  case  of  private  companies 
of  that  sort,  that  a  policeman,  or  the  foreman  of 
the  engine-men,  should  be  particularly  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  turning  on  the  water? — It 
would  be  a  great  advantage. 


1671.  Mr.  TiU.}  And  it  would  be  practicable  ? 
— Perfectly  practicable. 

1672.  Chairman.']  Can  you  tell  us  whether 
the  proportion  of  fires  whose  causes  are  un- 
known is  the  same  in  England  as  in  Scotland  ? 
— In  so  far  as  our  office  is  concerned,  I 
tliink  that  the  proportion  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  Perhaps  we  have  not  had  so  much  expe- 
rience in  England  in  reference  to  that  subject  as 
we  have  htxi  in  Scotland,  because  our  great 
country  business  is  done  in  Edinburgh  itself; 
and  as  regards  the  fires  in  London,  we  nave  not 
had  that  experience,  so  to  speak,  of  them.  I  may 
mention  that  I  find  that  in  Newcastle,  where  we 
have  a  large  branch,  and  do  a  large  business,  the 
proportion  of  unknown  fires  to  known  fires  is 
.much  the  same  as  in  Scotland. 

1673.  Are  these  unknown  fires  generally  what 
you  would  call  suspicious  fires? — I  must  say 
that  I  think  that  they  are  fires  which  ought  to  be 
investigated. 

1674.  And  the  effect  of  that  investigation,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  to  reduce  the  ntunber  of 
fires  ? — I  think  that  such  an  investigation  would 
reduce  the  number  of  fires. 

1675.  Mr.  Agar-Ellia.]  Would  you  have  an 
investigation  in  every  case  ? — In  every  case.  By 
"  an  Investigation,"  you  mean  an  initiatory 
inquiry  ? 

1676.  Yes?— Certainly. 

1677.  Mr.  Lush.]  You  have  mentioned  that 
in  your  experience  tnere  has  been  a  great  Increase 
of  fires  in  the  last  few  years  ? — We  think  so. 

1678.  And  the  causes  are  unknown  in  a  great 
many  instances  ? — ^Yes. 

1679.  Do  you  think  that,  in  many  instances 
where  fires  occur,  the  causes  are  intentional? — 
In  many  Instances  they  arise,  I  think,  from  the 
act  of  the  parties  directly,  or  from  such  gross 
carelessness  as  is  almost  equal  to  it 

1680.  You  think  that  many  of  the  fires  which 
take  place  are  from  preventible  causes? — Yes; 
there  must  be  a  very  great  many  fires  which  we 
call  unknown,  as  to  which  if  there  was  a  thorough 
investigation,  you  might  easily  find  out  what  the 
cause  was.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  great 
many  fires  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  from  the  small  amount  of  evi- 
dence. 

1681.  As  a  practical  man,  you  think  that  a 
great  many  fires  occur  from  preventible  causes  ? 
— Yes. 

1682.  And  if  proper  means  were  adopted  they 
would  not  occur? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1683.  Has  a  bad  state  of  trade  anything  to  do 
with  fires  ? — We  find  it  to  be  so  occasionally ; 
when  a  particular  trade  is  not  very  flourishing 
there  are  fires. 

1684.  You  have  mentioned  that  when  a  fire 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood,  other  fires  occur  in 
the  same  locality  very  extraordinarily? — Yes, 
the  same  ofience  takes  place. 

1685.  It  is  something  like  an  epidemic  ? — Very 
nearly  so. 

1686.  You  say  that  the  risk  in  the  case  of  a 
dwelling-house  now  is  much  about  the  same  as  it 
used  tol)e  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
much  difierence. 

1687.  But  the  risk  has  increased  in  the  case  of 
farm-houses? — Yes,  and  with  farm  stock.  We 
have  had  a  considerable  increase  of  fires  lately. 

1688.  How  do  commercial  risks  stand? — In 
commercial  risks  we  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  fires  lately. 

1689.  Do 
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1689.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  charged  too 
low  premiums,  or  that  fires  hare  iuereaeed  ? — The 
fires  have  increased ;  as  to  taking  too  low  pre- 
miums I  think  that  we  do  charge  too  low  premiums 
in  some  cases. 

1690.  As  respects  comm^cial  risks,  the  class  of 
goods  now  placed  in  stock,  such  as  petroleum  and 
jute,  and  things  of  that  description,  are  more  in- 
flaoHnable  than  they  used  to  be  ?  —Yes. 

1691.  And  perhaps  the  fires  in  those  cases  are 
not  so  preventable  as  you  think,  but  may  arise 
from  other  causes  ? — No  doubt;  a  good  many  arise 
from  what  may  be  called  spontaneous  combustioB, 
amongst  the  articles  themselves,  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  and  we  may  not  charge  sufficient  rates 
upon  some  of  that  class  of  goods. 

1692.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a 
public  investigation  ? — Yes. 

1693.  And  do  you  think  that  that  should  apply 
in  every  case  of  a  fire  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  tnere 
should  be  on  inquiry  by  the  police  in  every 
cose. 

1694.  Before  whom  should  that  inquiry  be 
made  ? — ^I  cannot  pretend  to  say  here  what  would 
be  the  best  proceeding,  but  one  would  naturally 
say  that  the  party  should  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  foul 
chimney,  where  a  man  is  fined.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  same  system  should  not  be  carried  out  in 
reference  to  fires  where  it  is  necessary. 

1695.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  coroner  is 
the  best  party  for  conducting  the  inquiry? — 
Yes. 

1696.  Why? — My  reason  is,  first,  because  he 
was  the  party  who  some  years  ago  did  make  an 
inquiry,  and  secondly,  because  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  functionary  in  the  country  to 
whom  you  could  apply  except  himeelf.  There  is 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  there  are  the  quarter 
sessions,  but  the  quarter  sessions  would  hardly 
do. 

1697.  Before  whom  is  it  natural  to  take  a  party 
who  transgresses  the  law  ? — The  police  magis- 
trate. 

1698.  Who  is  it  that  tries  criminal  oases  in  the 
police  district? — Either  the  police  magistrate,  or 
the  justices  of  the  peace. 

1699.  I  suppose  that  you  think  that  they  are 
most  conversant  with  criminal  cases? — Yes;  if 
you  could  have  the  county  court  judge,  I  think 
that  he  would  be  the  best  person. 

1700.  Why  do  you  say  so  ? — Because  from  his 
knowledge  or  law  and  his  knowledge  of  evidence 
he  would  be  able  to  investigate  matters  much 
more  expeditiously,  and  much  more  effectually. 

1701.  Are  you  aware  that  a  police  magistrate, 
for  example  in  London,  tries  ten  cases  for  every 
one  which  a  county  court  judge  tries?  —  Un- 
questionably, a  police  magistrate  in  a  town  does 
so. 

1702.  And  should  he  not  know  much  more  of 
law  in  trying  such  cases  than  a  county  court 
judge  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  experience 
which  the  county  court  judge  would  have,  but 
unquestionably  now  the  police  magistrate  would 
be  the  best  party.  I  do  not  know  that  he  would 
have  the  same  authority  in  country  districts. 

1703.  Have  you  any  Building  Act  in  Scot- 
land ? — ^We  have  only  Building  Acts  in  reference 
to  particular  towns  in  Glasgow  and  Edinbui^h ; 
we  have  a  Police  and  Building  Act,  but  we 
have  no  Building  Act  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Scotkod. 

0^4. 


Mr. 
.  Stiuth, 


1704.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  buildings  wmch  you  think 
would  be  desirable  ?— No.  

1705.  Cotton    mills    and   sugar  houses,    and  s  May  1867. 
theatres,  and  certain  places  are  much  more  liable 

than  other  places  to  take  fire,  and  the  losses  are 
greater  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

1706.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  apply  to  those 

E laces? — So  far  as  theatres  are  concerned,  we 
ave  a  remedy  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  public  authorities,  in  the  case  of  a  theatre^ 
see  how  it  is  built,  and  see  that  certain  arrange- 
ments are  made  before  they  license  it.  So  far  as 
flax  mills  and  such  buildings  are  concerned,  we 
have  no  authority,  except  that  the  dean  of  guild 
is  entitled  to  interfere,  if  he  sees  that  the  build- 
ing is  dangerous  to  the  lieges  ;  but  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  reference  to  the  extinction  or  preven- 
tion of  fire.  I  do  not  see  any  measure  which  I 
could  suggest  so  as  to  force  a  party  to  build  his 
mill  in  a  particular  form.  I  think  that  the  re- 
medy which  the  managers  of  fire  offices  endea^ 
vour  to  enforce  is  by  putting  an  additional  pre- 
mium on  those  mills  which  are  badly  con- 
structed. 

1707.  Mr.  Tite.1  With  regard  to  the  iniquity 
which  you  suggest  in  all  cases  of  fire,  who  is  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  it  ? — The  public. 

1708.  Are  you  aware  that  in  London  that  has 
been  attempted  by  the  coroner  for  the  City  of 
London,  Mr.  Payne,  but  that  the  public  objec- 
tion to  paying  the  expenses  of  those  inquests  is 
BO  great  that  it  has  been  put  a  stop  to  ? — I  have 
not  heard  so. 

1709.  And  that  the  fire  offices  refuse  alto- 
getlier  to  contribute  to  those  expenses  ? — I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

17 10.  And  tha^  in  point  of  fact,  the  fire  offices 
do  not  seek  for  the  inquiry ;  do  you  know  whe- 
ther tihat  is  the  case  or  not? — I  know  that  the 
fire  offices  are  very  anxious  for  an  inquiry. 

1711.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
pay  for  it  ? — So  long  as  they  do  not  pay  for  it,  of 
course. 

1712.  In  point  of  fact,  do  jou  know  that  the 
fire  offices  do  not  desire  these  inquiries,  and  that 
they  think  them  undesirable  ;  I  mean  in  London  ? 
— So  far  from  that  the  question  was  brought  before 
a  general  meeting  of  all  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation into  the  origin  of  fires,  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed upon  the  matter  to  see  how  far  such  an 
investigation  could  be  carried  out,  and  I  may, 
without  any  presumption,  say  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  consequence  of  that  resolution  this  Com- 
mittee is  sitting.  We  think  that  we  ought  not  to 
pay  because  we  think  that  it  is  a  public  duty ;  that 
it  has  not  reference  to  ourselves  alone,  but  is  a 
public  question.  In  a  case  of  crime,  as  you  are 
aware,  private  parties  in  Scotland  do  not  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  such  investigations,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  pay  in 
England.  Of  course  I  only  give  an  individual 
opinion. 

1713.  The  matter  is  under  the  consideration  of 
the  fire  offices  now,  is  it  not? — We  have  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  appointed  to  consider  tkia 
matter. 

1714.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1716.  You  do  not  kn  ow  anytliing  of  tlie  pro- 
12 
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ceedings  which  took  place  10  or  12  years  ago? 
-No. 

1716.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  that  -what  you 
mean  is,  that  there  is  a  committee  of  the  fire 
offices  appointed  to  get  up  evidence  for  this 
Committee,  with  the  special  object  of  trying  to 
get  an  investigation  ? — There  was  a  committee 
of  the  fire  offices  appointed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  get  the  Parlia- 
-mentary  Committee,  which  is  now  sitting, 
appointed :  there  was  no  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  get  up 
evidence. 

1717.  Mr.  LvskJ]  You  mean  that  the  object 
of  the  committee  is  to  supply  us  with  all  the 
evidence  which  they  can  ? — Tes. 

1718<  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  further  in- 
formation to  supply  to  us  ? — One  question  was 
asked  of  Mr.  Fletcher  with  reference  to  the  fires, 
in  properties  uninsured  as  contradistinguished 
from  fires  in  properties  insured ;  from  my  expe- 
rience, I  think  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  where  there  have  been  fires,  the  pro- 
perty has  been  insured.  I  do  not  think  that 
one-tenth  of  the  fires  in  Scotland  in  the  last  year 
have  occurred  where  the  property  was  not  in- 
sured; of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  there  is  a 
very  large  amqjunt  of  property  in  Scotland  not 
insured ;  a  number  of  noblemen  are  their  own 
insurers,  so  far  as  farm  buildings  are  con- 
cerned. 

1719-20.  Mr.  Lusk.]  It  is  your  experience  that 
the  property  which  is  uninsured,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  deal,  does  not  take  fire  so  readily  as 
property  which  is  insured? — Most  unquestion- 
ably. 

1721.  Far  more  fires  occur  in  property  which 
is  insured  than  in  property  which  is  not  insured? 
— Yes ;  but  as  to  this  I  speak  only  from"  my 
own  personal  observation  in  Scotland.  There 
are,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  great  many  fires  both  of 
property  insured  and  uninsured,  as  to  which  I 
may  hear  nothing. 

1722.  Ml".  Kinnaird.]  Should  you  say  that 
there  are  more  fires  in  farming  stock  in  England 
than  in  farming  stock  in  Scotland  ? — I  should  say 
that  proportionally  there  are  not,  but  of  course 
there  are  a  greater  Jiumber  of  fires  in  England 
than  in  Scotland. 

1723.  The  material  is  not  more  fireproof? — I 
should  think  not. 

1724.  Mr.  Lush.]  You  say  that  far  more  fires 
take  place  in  property  which  is  insured  than  in 
property  which  is  not  insured  ?  —  That  is  my 
opinion. 

1725.  Do  you  think  that  the  fires  which  take 

{)lace  in  property  which  is  insured  arise  from  care- 
essness  or  from  other  causes  which  you  cannot  as- 
certain ? — Of  course  one  would  say  off-hand  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  from  carelessness. 
Unquestionably  crime  has  an  influence,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  in  a  number  of  cases,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  is  so  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

1726.  You  mean  to  say  that  where  a  man  has 
his  property  insured  he  is  indifferent  about  it  ? — 
He  is  much  more  easy  about  the  matter,  and  that 
has  more  influence  when  a  man's  stock. is  de- 
teriorated in  the  market;  he  is  not  half  so  careful 
in  looking  after  it. 

.   1727.  You  think    that   by  having  a  public 
investigation  in  every  case,  whether  the  fire  is 


accidental   or  not,  it  would  tend  to  stop  that 
carelessness  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

1728.  If  a  man  was  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate in  every  case,  you  think  that  he  would  be 
very  much  more  careful  ? — Yes,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  servants  would  be  so.  If  they  were 
brougnt  up  before  a  police  magistrate  in  the 
presence  of  the  public,  tney  would  be  much  more 
careful  as  to  the  wanton  garelessness  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty;  I  am  quite  certain  of 
it. 

1729.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Have  you  any  other 
suggestion  to  make  witn  reference  to  arresting 
the  criminal  portion  of  the  fires  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have. 

1730.  Mr.  Lush.]  You  think  that  in  every 
case  where  a  fire  occurs  it  should  be  an  offence 
at  law  ? — Decidedly,  however  trifling. 

1731.  And  you  think  that  every  man  should 
be  liable  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates,  whether  the  fire  is  accidental  or  not? 
— Clearly ;  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  crime. 

1732.  You  need  not  call  it  crime? — I  will  not 
call  it  crime ;  it  ought  to  be  an  offence.  You  have 
the  same  kind  of  thing  in  the  Police  Act,  as  to 
chimnies.  If  a  tenant  has  neglected  to  clean 
a  chimney,  and  there  is  a  foul  vent,  he  is 
fined  for  it,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
difference  betweenthe  two  cases. 

1733.  Chairman.]  Have  you  anythingfurther 
to  add  ? — A  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
with  reference  to  the  locus  standi  of  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  case  of  Water  Bills.  You  are, 
I  have  no  doubt,  aware  that  insurance  companies 
have  until  last  year  been  allowed  to  appear  and 
oppose  Water  Companies'  Bills,  where  those  Bills 
had  not  the  public  clauses  in  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  sufficient  pressure  of  water,  but 
about  a  year  ago  there  was  a  decision  of  the 
Referees  refusing  them  a  locus  standi,  acting 
upon  the  very  strict  technical  nature  of  the 
principle.  I  cannot  say  anything  against  it,  be- 
cause I  dare  say  that  it  was  right;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  insurance  companies  were 
permitted  to  have  a  locus  standi  in  reference  to 
Water  Companies  Bills,  because  nobody  will  come 
forward  to  oppose  such  Bills,  except  parties  such  as 
we  are,  who  are  directly  interested  in  seeing  that 
these  provisions  are  carried  out.  When  a  Water 
Bill  comes  before  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
and  there  is  no  opposition,  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  say,  "  We  wish  to  have  those  public  clauses 
excluded  from  our  Act."  We  all  know  that  the 
opinion  of  the  solicitor,  or  of  the  engineer,  saying 
that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  making  those 
clauses  apply,  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  in  excluding  them ;  but 
it  might  be  a  very  different  thing  if  those  parties 
were  put  upon  cross-examination,  and  if  the  oppo- 
nent saw  whether  there  was  good  reason  why 
those  clauses  should  he  excluded ;  and  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  would  have  the  same  interest 
in  seeing  a  Water  Company's  Bill  properly 
framed,  and  the  clauses  properly  adjusted,  as  the 
fire  insurance  offices ;  and  I  think  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  allow  us  to  appear,  which  per- 
mission we  had  for  a  good  many  years  until  last 
year. 

1734.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Do  you  believe  that  if 
the  power  was  given  the  various  companies 
would  exercise  it? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it; 

because 
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because  we  try  all  that  we  can ;  bo  much  so,  that 
vre  have  a  solicitor  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  these  Water  Companies'  Bills,  and 
bringing  under  our  notice  anything  which 
may  appear  to  he  at  variance  with  the  public 
Act. 

1735.  Mr.  LuskJ]  A  water  company  is  a  joint- 
stock  company  ? — Yes. 

1736.  A  fire  insurance  company  is  a  joint- 
stock  company  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

1737.  Have  you  any  right  to  interfere  with 
their  afl^rs,  any  more  than  they  have  a  right  to 
interfere  with  your  afiairs  ? — The  only  excuse  for 


it  is  this,  that  there  is  a  public  Act  regulating 
the  provisions  which  should  be  insisted  on  in  all 
Water  Companies'  Bills.  A  particular  com- 
pany asks  the  Legislature  to  exclude  from  their 
Bill  the  clauses  which  the  Legislature  says 
should  be  inserted  in  aU  Water  Buls.  Now,  we 
have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  that  those  clauses 
are  inserted. 

1738.  Need  you  take  any  risk  unless  you  like? 
—No. 

1739.  Chairman.']  Would  any  person  in  a  town 
be  allowed  to  do  it  ? — No ;  he  has  no  locus  standi; 
only  corporations  have  a  locus  standi  now. 
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MtNUTES  OP  EVIDEHCB  TAKEN  BEFOBE  THE 


Monday,  6th  May  1867. 


UEMBEBS  PBE8ENT  : 


Mr.  Agar-ElHs. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Horsfall. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 


Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib, 


Mb.  William  Swanton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  1740.   Chairman.']   In  what  capacity  do  you 

ff.Smtntott.  appear  before  the  Committee? — I  am  Superin- 

tendent  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps. 

6  May  1867.  1741.  "What  are  the  duties  of  the  salvage 
corps  ? — The  duties  of  the  salvage  corps  are  to 
attend  all  fires,  and  to  save  and  prevent  damage 
to  property  as  much  as  possible. 

1742.  How  is  the  salvage  corps  supported? 
— By  the  insurance  companies. 

1743.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  fire  brigade  ? — I  was  nearly  18  years  in 
the  fire  brigade  before  joining  the  salvage 
corps. 

1744.  What  was  your  position  in  the  fire 
brigade? — I  occupied  various  positions;  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  western  district  for  some  years 
previous  to  leaving. 

1745.  The  western  district  comprising  what? 
— It  would  take  in  the  greater  part  of  the  west 
end  of  the  town. 

1746.  You  have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  statistics  of  fires,  I  believe  ? — I  have. 

1747.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  favour  the 
Committee  with  ? — Fires  have  been  very  much 
on  the  increase  of  late  years,  as  I  am  prepared  to 
show  you. 

1748.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  that? — I 
have  made  a  calculation,  showing  that  in  1852 
there  was  one  fire  for  every  2,559  persons  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1851,  whereas  in  the  year 
1862  there  was  one  fire  for  every  2,152  persons. 

1749.  Showing  a  considerable  increase?  — 
Showing  an  increase  of  over  one-fiftli.  That  in- 
crease also  applies  to  the  number  of  houses. 

1750.  That  refers  solely  to  fires  in  London? 
—Yes. 

1751.  To  the  metropolitan  district  ? — No,  some 
of  them  would  be  beyond  that  district;  that 
would  refer  to  fires  actually  attended  by  some 
members  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 

1752.  Did  you  ascertain  what  the  causes  of 
those  fires  were  ? — The  causes  of  a  great  many 
of  them  were  not  ascertained ;  some  of  them  were 
very  unsatisfactory. 

1753.  In  what  proportion  were  the  unascer- 
tained cases? — In  the  year  1865  the  number  of 
unknown  and  unsatisfactory  cases  would  be  very 
nearly  700  out  of  1,500. 

1754.  Were  many  of  those  700  fires  cases 
where  you  had  suspicions  ? — Yes. 

1755.  What  proportion  of  them? — I  should 
think  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  And 
that  proportion  increases  again  in  the  year  1866. 


1756.  In  the  year  1866,  how  many  fires  were 
there  of  unascertained  causes  ? — They  were  over 
the  proportion  of  1865,  or  about  44  per  cent. 

1757.  Can  you  state  the  number? — Yes;  over 
700.  Some  of  them  would  apply  beyond  the 
metropolitan  district;  they  would  be  8  or  10 
miles  out,  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

1758.  Mr.  A'innaird.']  You  mean  taking  a 
radius  of  about  10  miles  round  London  ? — I  think 
I  might  say  that. 

1759.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  have  stated  how 
many  fires  there  were  last  year,  the  causes  of 
which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ? 
—Yes,  tber«  were  over  700.  I  am  putting 
together  in  that  case  the  unknown,  ^e  doubtful, 
and  the  acknowledged  incendiary  fires  where 
cases  of  conviction  have  been  brought  home. 

1760.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  those 
were  simply  cases  in  which  the  causes  could  notbe 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  ? — Yes ;  that  was  the 
number  reported  as  unknown. 

1761.  What  proportion  of  the  589  do  you  think 
were  on  insured  property  ? — Four  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  589  happened  on  insured  property. 

1762.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  about  five-sixths  of 
those  fires,  whose  causes  were  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  were  ou  insured  property  ? — Just 
so. 

1763.  Has  the  proportion  of  untraced  fires  in- 
creased of  late  years  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

1764.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  fate 
of  increase  compared  with  the  number  10  or  12 
years  ago  ? — Taking  the  last  two  years,  the  num- 
ber of  unknown  fires  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
over  10  per  cent. 

1765.  That  is  to  say,  10  per  cent,  increase? — 
Yes,  10  per  cent,  increase  on  the  total  number  of 
fires  for  the  last  two  years. 

1766.  Then,  what  has  been  the  increase  of 
untraced  fires  during  the  last  14  years  ? — I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  that  information. 

1767.  You  have  a  table  which  you  could,  per- 
haps, hand  in  to  the  Committee,  have  you  not  ? 
— ^It  is  principally  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
fires  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  houses 
and  the  population.  (^The  Table  was  handed  in, 
vide  Appendix.) 

■  1768.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  fires 
in  proportion  to  the  population  in  1852 ;  could 
you  give  us  the  number  of  fires  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  houses  in  1852  ? — I  find  the  num- 
ber of  fires  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  metropolis  in  1852  was  one  fire  for  every 
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354  houses,  whereas  in  the  year  1862  there  was 
one  fire  for  every  291  houses,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  one-fourth  on  the  fires  in 
1852. 

1769.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  pro- 
jKNTtion  of  fires  that  you  believe  to  be  incendiary, 
or  wilful,  from  1852  to  1866  ?>-!  have  a  table 
here  showing  my  view  of  the  proportion,  but  I 
liave  not  got  a  correct  account  of  that ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  very  correct  account,  because 
different  people  who  would  have  the  reporting  of 
fiires  may  have  different  views  with  regard  to  the 
causes.  I  might  think  this  is  a  very  suspicious 
case,  and  say  it  should  be  called  incendiarism. 
Another  man  attending  the  same  kind  of  fire 
might  call  it  an  unknown  or  untraced  fire,  rather 
than  almost  charge  the  man  with  a  crime.  A 
great  many  of  the  unknown  fires  are  wilful  fires ; 
at  least  we  think  so,  from  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding them. 

1770.  But  your  impression  is  that  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  of  incendiary  fires  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  it. 

1771.  You,  from  the  position  which  you  hold  in 
the  salvage  corps,  and  from  being  an  ofiicer  of  the 
fire  brigjide,  have  directed  your  attention  to  the 
means  of  extinguishing  fires? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

1772.  Do  you  think  that  the  supply  of  water 
in  London  is  sufficient  for  fire  purposes  ? — It  is 
altogether  very  unsatisfactory. 

1773.  Is  it  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
quantity,  the  pressure,  or  with  respect  to  both 
particulars  ? — ^Both,  I  should  say,  decidedly. 

1774.  You  think,  however,  that  the  pressure  is 
certainly  deficient  ? — I  do  not  think  if  the  mains 
were  continually  charged,  it  would  be  found  so 
very  deficient;  but  the  mains  are  not  constantly 
changed,  therefore  we  find  a  great  want  of  water, 
whether  the  pressure  could  be  applied  or  not ;  it 
is  not  always  so. 

1775.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Will  you  explain  to  the 
Committee  what  is  the  state  of  the  mains ;  when 
is  the  pressure  on  ? — Simply  when  the  mains  are 
charged  by  the  turncocks,  in  most  instances. 

1776.  That  is  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day; 
very  early  in  the  morning,  is  it  ? — It  does  not 
follow  because  the  water  supply  to  a  house  is  not 
on,  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  street;  there  is 
water  in  the  mains,  perhaps,  and  it  might  be 
available  if  the  cocks  which  supply  those  mains 
through  the  intermediate  streets  were  turned  on, 
but  that  is  not  the  case. 

1777.  What  are  the  motives  of  companies  for 
not  keeping  the  mains  charged? — I  believe  it 
has  been  said  that  the  internal  fittings  to  the 
houses  are  not  in  good  order,  and  they  are  afraid 
of  keeping  the  mains  charged  for  fear  there  should 
be  a  great  waste  of  water,  which  no  doubt  there 
would  be,  unless  the  fittings  were  in  good  order. 

1778.  But  that  is  remediable  by  an  Act  re- 
quiring each  house  to  keep  its  pipes  in  order  ? — 
Very  easily,  and  at  little  outlay,  I  should  think. 

1779.  Lord  Richard  GrosvenorJ]  It  has  been 
stated  in  evidence  in  many  other  Committees  of 
tUs  House  that  it  would  be  an  enormous  expense 
and  imply  a  change  of  the  whole  system  to  have 
the  water  supply  always  on  in  the  mains  with  the 
present  existing  fittings? — I  know  that  many  of 
the  works  are  not  very  good,  but  in  many  cases 
in  London  at  present  when  a  fire  happens  the 
mains  are  not  charged,  and  the  turncock  comes 
and  applies  very  hurriedly  a  great  pressure ;  if 
the  pipes  stand  that,  as  they  do,  I  believe  they 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  stand  it  when  the 
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pressure  was  equal,  and  all  parts  taking  a  fair         yit, 
share  of  the  strain.  w.  SwatUmt. 

1780.  But  how  would  it  be  with  regard  to  the         

internal  fittings  of  the  houses? — That  might  be  6  May  1867 
done  by  compelling  the  landlords  to  keep  them 

in  order. 

1781.  Chairman^  Would  it  be  very  expensive? 
— No,  I  should  think  not. 

1782.  Who  should  take  that  in  hand,  do  yon 
think ;  have  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
that  power  ? — No,  not  at  present. 

1783.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  It  would  have  to  be 
done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  it  not  ? — 
Quite  so ;  I  think  the  best  move  to  make  Is  to 
have  the  internal  fittings  in  good  order,  and  then 
we  might  at  present  have  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  mains  of  the  whole  of  London  charged,  so 
that  at  any  moment  the  plugs  could  be  started 
and  the  water  found  at  once  for  extinguishing 
fires. 

1784.  Chairman.'\  Butbesldeshavingthemjuns 
in  good  order  you  would  think  it  advisable  to  in- 
struct some  of  the  constables  how  to  start  the  plugs 
on  their  beat? — The  greatest  advantage  possible  to 
firemen  taking  engines  to  fires  is  that  they  should, 
before  they  get  to  the  fire,  see  where  they  could 
get  a  supply  of  water  from ;  nothing  would  tend 
to  reduce"  the  loss  by  fire  in  London  so  much  as 
for  the  firemen  to  see  a  plug  flowing  for  the  en- 
gine before  it  reaches  the  fire.  A  great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  now  after  the  engine  has  got  to 
the  fire  in  ascertaining  where  they  shall  get  the 
water  from,  whereas,  if  they  saw  the  water  in  the 
distance,  they  would  at  once  run  over  it  and  get 
to  work.  That  might  be  done  by  letting  flie 
constables  on  every  beat  have  a  small  box  Hke  a 
letter-box  by  the  gas  lamp  with  a  mark  in  the 
glass  to  show  where  the  box  is,  the  constable 
carrying  a  small  key  like  a  railway  porter's  key, 
by  whiSi  he  could  get  tools  to  start  a  plug.  I 
do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  stopplDg  the 
supply  of  water  as  to  getting  it  quickly ;  the 
turncock  might  take  his  time  about  turning  it  off, 
as  he  does  now,  if  he  pleased,  but  by  that  means 
water  could  be  quickly  had  for  a  fire. 

1785.  You  think  that  it  should  be  part  of  the 
duty  of  constables,  particularly  at  night,  to  know 
where  the  turncocks  keys  are  kept? — Yes;  it 
could  always  be  done,  either  night  or  day.  With 
regard  to  the  supply  of  water  in  the  waterside 
neighbourhoods,  1  could  mention  places  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  especially,  where,  many 
times  during  a  month,  the  mains  are  completely 
empty.  One  day  last  week  the  mains  were 
empty  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  in  one  of 
the  company's  districts  on  the  south  side.  The 
fire  brigade  authorities  knew  nothing  of  it,  and, 
had  a  fire  happened,  it  would  have  oeen  a  very 
serious  matter;  when  waterside  or  important 
places  are  going  to  be  left  without  water,  the  fire 
br^ade  should  always  be  apprised  of  the  fact 
before  it  is  done,  and  then  they  might  have  a 
steam  floating  engine  on  the  spot,  if  necessary, 
and  near  the  river. 

1786.  Do  you  know  if  that  company  was  bound 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  have  its  mains  full  ? 
— I  think  not ;  but  I  have  not  referred  to  their 
Act. 

1787.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advant^e 
for  every  water  company,  private  or  public,  to  be 
botmd  by  an  Act  of  ParHament  to  have  its  mains 
full? — No  doubt  of  it;  it  should  always  be  in- 
sisted on. 

1788.  And  if  at  any  time  they  had  to  make 
I  4  -f-  repairs. 
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Mr.        repairs,  and  they  should  have  to  take  off  that 
fF.  Sitaaton.  pressure,  they  should   intimate  the  fact  to  the 

fire  brigade  ? — Yes,  more  especially  in  waterside 

6  May  1867.  amd  important  places;  many  fires  have  happened 
Trben  the  tide  has  been  out. 

1789.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  When  the  tide  is  out  is 
(here  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  water? — 
Yes ;  in  many  waterside  firee  in  London  the  fire 
has  happened  when  the  tide  was  low,  and  the 
river  not  available  for  land  engines. 

1790.  I  thought  that  the  floating  engine  on  the 
Thames  was  always  available  ? — Yes,  but  unless 
they  have  some  intimation  that  the  mains  are 
empty  they  would  very  likely  be  at  the  other  end 

.  of  the  river,  and,  trusting  to  the  land  water,  not 
get  under  weigh  for  everything  they  heard  of; 
uierefore  the  fire  brigade  should  always  be  ap- 
prised before  the  mains  are  emptied. 

1791.  Chairman.'\  Do  you  think  the  buildings 
generally  that  come  before  you,  in  your  experi- 
ence, are  sufficiently  safe  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fires  ? — No,  I  think  there  is  a  great  want  of  a 
diange  in  that  respect. 

1792.  Do  you  think  that  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  is  stringent  enough  ? — I  think  not 
in  many  particulars. 

1793.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  surveyors 
appointed  under  that  Act  are  strict  enough  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  seeing  that  the  build- 
ings are  properly  constructed? — ^^Iany  things  are 
done  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  without  his  knowledge. 

1794.  Old  houses  are  converted  into  warehouses 
sometimes,  in  such  a  manner,  I  believe,  as  to 
make  very  inferior  warehouses  indeed? — That 
is  so,  and  in  such  cases  are  dangerous  to  life  and 
property. 

1795.  That  is  dangerous  for  fires,  is  it  not  ?— 
Very  much  so ;  no  old  houses  should  be  converted 
into  warehouses  without  having  division  walls; 
it  should  not  be  permitted  that  a  large  dwelling- 
house  should  be  made  into  a  warehouse  with  mere 
timber  partitions,  as  we  very  often  see  now,  and 
hazardous  goods  stowed  therein.  I  visited  a  place 
of  this  description  last  week,  where  a  whole  far 
mily  are  living  and  sleeping  over  100  barrels  of 
paraffin  oil,  with  nothing  but  slight  timber  par" 
titions  dividing  it  from  them  ;  this  is  still  to  be 
seen. 

1796.  Do  you  think  that  before  any  house 
should  be  converted  into  a  warehouse  for  the 
storage  of  hazardous  goods,  the  approval  of  the 
district  surveyor  should  be  obtained  for  it?— 
Certainly,  in  all  cases. 

1797.  Is  it  not  of  great  importance  for  tiie 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  fires  to  have  a  proper 
classification  of  goods  for  storaee  in  the  ware- 
houses ? — I  should  say  so,  decidedly ;  much  de- 
struction would  be  saved  thereby. 

1798.  Have  you  devoted  much  of  your  at- 
tention to  that? — I  have  done  so  more  lately 
than  I  ever  did  before. 

1799.  Particularly  have  you  devoted  your  at- 
tention to  the  storage  of  inflammable  and  explo- 
sive materials,  such  as  sulphur,  nitre,  and  having 
them  stored  contiguously  ? — Yee,  I  have. 

1800.  Has  any  case  occurred  to  you,  in  which 
they  were  stored  contiguously,  where  a  fire  took 
place? — We  have  had  some  cases  of  that  de- 
scription lately ;  not  sulphur  or  nitre,  but  rntmy 
other  things ;  petroleum,  paraffin,  jute,  and  fibres 
of  various  Kinds  equally  as  dangerous  in  its  way. 

1801.  And  stored  contiguously  in  buildings,  or 
rather  in  compartments  of  a  building,  contiguous 


to  one  another  ? — ^Yes,  in  first-class  warehouses 
where  it  was  not  expected  to  be  found. 

1802.  Petroleum  and  turpentine  yon  would 
consider  most  dangerous  things  for  storing  any- 
where, no  doubt  ?  —  They  are  very  dangerous 
things ;  not  so  much  that  Aey  would  fire  other 
property,  but  that  they  would  defy  the  effi)rt8  of 
the  firemen  and  others  to  extinguish.  Kothing 
can  be  much  worse  than  having  liquid  fire  run- 
ning about  and  threatening  everything  abound  it. 

1803.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  sometimes  several 
casks  of  turpentine  are  kept  in  ordinary  retail 
shops? — Very  often. 

1804.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  amy  fire  hsp-- 
pening  from  that  cause  ? — Not  directly,  perhaps, 
from  that  cause,  but  we  have  had  many  cases 
where  persons  dealing  in  that  kind  of  thing  have 
been  burnt  out,  and  we  have  never  found  out 
the  cause.  We  have  a  right  to  think  that  that 
has  been  the  cause,  not  so  much  turpentine  as 
paraffin  and  crystal  oil,  and  the  like  inflammable 
oils  now  so  much  used. 

1805.  With  regard  to  paraffin  and  petroleum, 
have  yon  studied  that  subject  chemically;  do 
you  know  the  average  firing  point  of  the  paraffin 
burnt  in  London  ? — I  know  that  it  is  said  that 
Young's  paraffin  is  very  safe,  but  I  have  known 
cases  where  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
dealing  in  paraffin,  where  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  some  other  oils  very  nearly  as  inflam- 
mable as  petroleum  itself. 

1806.  What  would  be  the  firing  point  of  these 
oils  generally  ? — I  think  Young's  is  said  to  be 
something  like  135o. 

1807.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Act;  do  you  know  the  firing  point 
allowed  there  ? — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that 
is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  100°. 

1808.  You  do  not  know  whether  petroleum 
is  ever  sold  in  London  with  a  firing  pomt  of  less 
than  100°  ? — It  is  said  that  it  is  not ;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  it  very  often  is,  as 
there  are  so  many  descriptions  of  it  more  or  less 
inflammable ;  there  is  an  Act  which  gives  pro- 
tection for  petroleum  itself,  but  does  not  name 
various  otJier  oils  which  are  quite  or  nearly  as 
dangerous,  and  give  off  inflammable  vapiour  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  petroleum. 

1809.  That  crystal  oil,  for  instance? — Yes, 
and  there  are  half-a-dozen  of  them  at  least. 

1810.  Jjord  Richard  Grosvenor."]  But  all  those 
oils  are  the  produce  of  petroleum  in  some  way 
or  other? — Yes,  I  think  the  most  of  them  are. 

1811.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Only  that  the  sellers 
take  another  name  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
evade  the  Act  ? — Quite  so,  in  many  cases. 

1812.  Chairman.]  Have  you  ever  found  a 
fire  take  place  from  an  explosion  in  a  shop,  not 
of  ordinary  gas,  but  of  some  other  inflammable 
gas  ? — Yes. 

1813.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  gas  that  took  fire  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that 
has  ever  transpired.  We  have  had  fires  caused 
through  fire  annihilators. 

1814.  Is  it  not  likely  that  an  explosion  would 
take  place  if  a  light  were  brought  into  a  shop  in 
the  morning,  in  which  a  quantity  of  turpentine 
had  been  loft  exposed  during  the  night  ? — -I  think 
that  is  likely ;  but  when  a  place  is  on  fire,  it  is  very 
difficult  even  for  the  first  firemen  on  the  spot 
to  tell  of  what  kind  of  gas  a  fire  originated.  I 
think  there  would  be  no  harm  in  people  dealing 
with  as  much  petroleum  or  paraffin  as  they 
please,  provided  they  were  kept  in  proper  places, 

say 
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say  in  yards  for  shops,  and  in  barges  afloat  in 
tibe  river  for  wharves  and  warehouses ;  not  land- 
ing them  until  they  were  quite  ready  to  take 
them  into  some  safe  place. 

1815.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  law  enacting  that  no  petro- 
leimi,  paraffin,  crystal  oil,  or  other  such  oil  shall 
be  sold  in  any  retail  shop  with  a  firing  point  of 
less  than  1 10  degrees  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  light  to  have  an  Act  of  that  description ;  but 
we  should  go  further,  and  not  allow  them  to  have 
more  than  a  certain  quantity.  If  we  could 
confine  the  quantity  to  10  or  12  gallons,  that 
would  be  an  advantage;  and  all  above  that 
should  be  kept  specially  apart  in  some  building 
properly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  there  would 
also  be  an  advantage  in  keeping  the  firing  point 
even  greater  than  that  (say  130). 

1816.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  agreat  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fires,  and  also  in  the  number 
of  suspicious  fires;  could  you  give  the  Committee 
any  opinion  with  regard  to  any  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  frequency  of  fires  ? — I  think  that  an  in- 
vestigation would  put  a  stop  to  a  great  many. 

1817.  An  investigation  by  whom  ? — By  the 
police,  because  they  would  have  the  least  interest 
in  any  result  of  the  investigation. 

1818.  Have  you  devoted  much  attention  to 
that  subject ? — xes,  I  have. 

1819.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  some  idea 
of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  you  would  re- 
commend in  case  of  a  fire  taking  place ;  I  mean 
the  best  way  of  discovering  the  cause? — As 
soon  as  convenient  after  the  fire,  say  a  day  or 
two,  either  the  Brigade  or  the  Salvage  Corps 
should  give  the  police  such  information  as  came 
within  their  notice,  and  then  steps  should  be 
taken. 

1820.  Would  you  reconmiend  that  to  apply  to 
every  fire? — No;  but  every  fire  the  cause  of 
which  was  not  accounted  for  satisfactorily.  Not 
to  have  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  every 
fire ;  it  might  be  efiectually  done  by  taking  the 
unknown  and  suspicious  cases. 

1821.  How  are  you  to  arrive  at  those  unless 
you  have  some  investigation  into  every  fire  ? — 
We  should  have  some  investigation  into  every 
fire,  but  not  a  coroner's  inquiry;  if  the  police 
were  satisfied  with  what  they  saw,  it  should  be 
for  the  coroner,  upon  their  report,  to  say  whether 
it  should  go  beyond  that  or  not. 

1822.  The  police  should  report  every  suspicious 
case  to  the  coroner,  you  think  ? — Just  so ;  and  all 
there  seemed  any  doubt  about. 

1823.  Do  you  think  that  the  coroner  would  be 
the  proper  party  before  whom  to  bring  suspicious 
cases? — I  think  so. 

1824.  Would  it  not  impose  a  great  increase  of 
duty  upon  him? — Yes,  it  would. 

1825.  Do  you  think  that  the  coroners  would 
be  able  to  undertake  all  cases  of  suspicious  fires 
in  London  ? — Perhaps  not  the  coroner  himself, 
but  he  might  have  a  deputy  to  do  so. 

1826.  Then  do  you  think  he  should  be  paid  by 
fees  or  salary? — ^By  fees,  certainly ;  because  after 
a  short  time  we  should  find  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  fires  ;  therefore,  what  would  be  an 
adequate  salary  at  the  commencement,  would 
perhaps  not  be  expected  in  a  year  or  two. 

1827.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  pay  the 
fees  ?  —I  should  think  mey  might  be  paid  from 
the  fund  by  which  the  Fire  Brigade  is  supported, 
from  ihe  Board  of  Works. 

1828.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  insurance 
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companies  should  pay  a  little  ? — They  might  be  Mr. 

asked  to  pay  a  little,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they   W.  Smanton^ 
have  the  entire  interest  in  every  fire,  because  we        — — 
have  fires  on  uninsured  property  at  times.  6  May  1867. 

1829.  Have  you  ever  known  any  fires  that 
were  suspicious  which  might  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  the  insurance  companies  in  whose  office 
the  property  was  insured  ? — Yes,  1  have  known 
many  such  cases. 

1830.  You  think  that  the  insurance  companies 
ought  to  have  proceeded  against  the  parties  ? — 
Yes ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  proof  in  many  cases. 

1831.  They  were  to  blame,  you  think,  for  not 
doing  so? — The  circumstances  were  all  very 
doubtful  and  suspicious;  it  might  have  been 
hardly  wise  to  chai-ge  the  people,  as  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  bring  proof. 

1832.  You  think  that  the  Insurance  company 
should  not  institute  any  proceedings,  except  in 
cases  where  the  proof  is  very  clear? — I  think 
they  should  not  do  it  at  any  time,  it  should  be 
done  by  the  police ;  the  insurance  company  have 
an  interest  in  it,  and  the  police  have  not. 

1833.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police,  and  not  the 
duty  of  a  commercial  company,  you  think? — 
Quite  BO. 

1834.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  With  regard  to  the 
fire-plugs,  you  have  stated  that  you  think  the 
person  to  turn  the  water  on  as  soon  as  the  fire 
was  discovered  would  be  the  police  constable  on 
duty  ? — Yes,  the  main  should  also  be  constantly 
charged ;  the  next  thing  is  for  the  police  simply 
to  start  the  plug,  which  could  be  done  by  tapping 
the  plug  round  without  many  tools  or  much  diffi- 
culty. 

1835.  They  would  require  some  tools,  surely? 
— Something  in  the  nature  of  a  small  crowbar 
only. 

1836.  Lord  Richard  GrosvenorJ]  The  present 
fire-plug,  you  are  aware,  is  one  of  the  most  bar- 
barous and  primitive  instruments  in  the  world  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  it  would  cost  so  much  to  revise  all 
the  plugs  in  London,  that  many  useful  things  for 
fires  might  be  done  ^vith  the  money  that  would 
cost,  and  the  plugs  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

1837.  Mr.  Agar-EllisJ]  You  think  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  Fire  Brigade  to  have  the 

rwer  of  turning  on  the  water  ? — For  the  reasons 
have  stated,  it  would  be  advisable  to  let 
the  police  do  it ;  the  Fire  Brigade  could  not  do 
it  untU  they  got  to  the  fire ;  there  is  some  time 
wasted  before  they  can  tell  where  to  start  the 
plugs  after  getting  to  a  fire. 

1838.  Could  you  give  anv  sort  of  detail  of  the 
number  of  fires  where  the  Fire  Brigade  has  had 
to  wait  for  water? — Within  six  months,  from 
January  to  July  1866,  there  were  46  cases  of  that 
description,  where  either  the  turncocks  were  late 
or  not  thefe  at  all. 

1839.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Can  you  give 
a  limit  with  regard  to  the  time  the  engines  were 
kept  waiting? — In  those  cases  the  time  varied 
from  10  minutes  to  30  minutes. 

1840.  You  can  specify  the  longest  time,  I  sup- 
pose ? — I  think  we  might  go  to  about  40  minutes 
m  a  few  of  those  cases. 

1841.  Mr.  Agar-EUis.'\  At  some  fires,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  en^es  have  never  got  to  work 
at  all  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  supply  of 
water  ? — Yes,  in  some  of  those  I  have  quoted  it 
was  so. 

1842.  Engines  that  might  have  been  usefully 
employed  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

K  1843.  We 
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Mr.  1843.  We  have  got  evidence,  I  think,  aboat 

W.Smanton.  the  separation  of  compartments  in  warehouses ; 

~ have  you  paid  much  attention  to  that  ? — Yes. 

o  May  1867.  1844.  Do  you  prefer  many  compartments,  or 
few ;  or  do  you  like  them  large  or  small  ? — Small, 
by  all  means,  and  well  separated. 

1845.  We  have  it  in  evidence  also  from  one 
witness,  that  he  would  make  the  sills  of  the  doors 
higher  than  the  floor  on  either  side,  to  prevent 
the  liquid  flowing  from  one  floor  to  another ;  did 
you  ever  see  that  done  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  there 
would  be  some  good  in  that;  but  the  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  should  be  filled 
up  with  concrete  instead  of  shavings  and  rubbish 
as  at  present ;  if  tiiat  were  done,  many  fires  would 
not  be  so  serious  as  they  are,  and  could  not  bum 
so  rapidly. 

1846.  Did  you  ever  know  a  suspicious  case  of 
fire  (anything  like  incendiarism)  in  uninsured 
buil(Ungs? — I  have  known  such  things,  but  they 
are  not  very  freqnent 

1847.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  I  presume 
you  would  not  be  able  in  that  number  of  untraced 
fires  for  the  last  two  years,  to  give  the  Committee 
the  number  of  insured  and  uninsured  houses  ? — 
Yes,  for  last  year. 

1848.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee that  information  ? — I  have  said  that  out  of 
589  fires  last  year  there  were  480  in  insured  pro- 
perty. 

1849.  That  is  speaking  of  the  "  unknowns  "  ? 
—Yes. 

1850.  Do  you  know  the  dock  warehouses  pretty 
well  ? — Most  of  them. 

1851.  Can  you  speak  on  the  so-called  fireproof 
structures ;  do  you  think  that  they  are  efficient 
or  not  ? — I  think  that  many  favourable  changes 
might  be  made  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
these  so-called  fireproof  structures ;  the  building 
itself  may  be  fireproof  and  the  merchandise  may 
be  of  that  inflammable  nature  that  the  best  de- 
scription of  fireproof  buildings  could  not  with- 
stand a  serious  fire. 

1852.  But  a  fireproof  warehouse  itself  is  a 
place  where  you  can  have  any  amount  of  fire  in 
one  compartment  and  yet  it  must  be  impossible  to 
get  to  another  compartment? — There  is  scarcely 
a  building  of  that  kind  in  London,  though  some 
are  very  good. 

1853.  Do  you  know  the  East  and  West  India 
warehouses  in  Penchurch-street? — Yes. 

1854.  Those  are  some  of  the  best  buildings  in 
London,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  they 
are. 

1855.  Taking  them  as  being  the  best  in  London 
could  you  suggest  anything  that  would  make  them 
perfect,  if  perfection  could  be  obtained? — No, 
not  off  hand ;  they  are  as  nearly  fireproof  as  any- 
thing I  know  of  m  London.  It  does  not  always 
depend  on  the  buildings,  but  their  contents, 
generally  for  the  spread  of  fire. 

1856.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  supply 
of  water  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  London,  still 
the  pressure  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  ? 
— Yes,  it  does  very  much  so. 

1857.  In  some  parts  the  pressure  is  good  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  would  entirely  remove  that  doubt  at 
all  times  as  to  pressure,  by  having  a  telegraph 
wire  laid  from  the  principal  engine  station  in 
each  district  to  the  pumping  station  of  the  water 
company  in  that  district;  at  present  they  keep 
up  a  head  of  water  something  like  90  feet ;  the 
engineer  has  an  indicator,  but  he  has  no  way  of 
finding  out  that  a  large  fire  is  drawing  away  his 


water  except  by  seeing  the  light  of  it  or  by  a  cab 
being  sent  to  tell  him,  or  that  his  indicator  shows 
the  pressure  much  reduced ;  but  all  that  might 
be  got  over  in  the  way  I  have  shown.  When  the 
foreman  of  the  station  is  called  to  a  lai^e  fire,  he 
at  once  rings  the  bell  at  the  engine  station  of  the 
water  company  and  apprises  them  of  the  fact ; 
the  engineer  then  watches  his  indicator  more 
closely,  and  then  increases  his  pressure  to  120  or 
130  leet,  so  that  four  or  five  plugs  might  be 
started  without  one  of  them  suffering  in  quantity 
by  the  others  being  drawn. 

1858.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  ob- 
jection to  giving  the  firemen  the  keys  to  the  plugs 
is  that  they  misht  draw  two  or  three  wrong  plugs, 
and  so  diminish  the  pressure  very  materially  ? — 
That  could  not  be  done  if  my  suggestion  were 
taken;  every  plug  being  available  and  under 
pressure,  there  would  be  no  wrong  plugs. 

1859.  Do  you  know  the  water  supply  In  Liver- 
pool ? — Yes,  I  do,  it  is  very  good ;  certainly  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen. 

1860.  Have  you  seen  it  working  ? — Yes ;  it  is 
very  much  better  than  in  London. 

1861.  But  still  even  there,  looking  at  the  work- 
house fire  in  Liverpool,  we  see  that  two  or  three 
wrong  plugs  were  drawn,  and  the  pressure  was 
considerably  diminished  ? — Yes,  so  I  believe  ; 
but  if  every  main  was  under  a  moderate  pressure 
till  a  fire  happened,  there  could  be  no  drawing 
the  wrong  plug. 

1862.  Where  you  have  high  pressure,  it  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  management,  does  it 
not  ? — If  the  mains  were  properly  charged  there 
would  be  no  difficulty ;  the  internal  fittings  should 
be  improved,  and  then  whatever  pressure  you  put 
on  would  make  no  difference.  If  the  water  com- 
panies say  that  their  mains  are  not  sufficiently 
good  to  withstand  the  pressure,  I  say,  do  not  put 
on  the  extreme  pressure  until  the  fire  happens ; 
then  the  plugs  being  drawn  the  mains  would  be 
much  relieved. 

1863.  But  is  not  that  rather  worse;  might 
they  not  have  a  fire-main  for  the  purpose? — 
That  might  be  done,  too ;  but  this  (my  sugges- 
tion) could  be  done  without  great  expense;  if 
they  aim  at  some  great  scheme  it  may  not  be 
done  at  all,  and  I  cannot  see  anything  to  prevent 
my  economical  views  from  being  earned  out,  and 
great  ^ood  got  from  it.  That  plan  of  the  extra 
firemain  would  not  give  the  water  much  quicker 
than  now. 

1864.  But  still,  the  whole  of  the  water  system 
in  London  itself  will  be  changed,  and,  perhaps, 
you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  bring  these 
points  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  now 
sitting? — Yes,  I  can  quite  see  that  great  good 
would  come  of  it. 

1865.  Looking  at  it  in  an  insurance  point  of 
view,  do  you  think  that  there  should  be  more  fire 
stations  around  the  districts  where  there  are  the 
heavy  risks? — I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  the 
Boara  of  Works  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  Fire  Brigade;  we  are  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  done,  so  far,  and  if  not  meddled  with, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  what  is  right. 

1866.  Yon  think  that  the  docks  and  waterside 
premises  are  pretty  well  off  for  stations  and  en- 
gines?— Yes,  I  think  so;  they  would  be  very 
much  helped  if  the  mains  were  constantly  charged; 
it  would  be  equal  to  nearly  double  the  force,  be- 
cause two  men  could  do  with  what  after  waiting 
for  water  takes  200  men  to  do. 

1867.  But  with  regard  to  the  stations,  you  are 

pretty 
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pretty  well  satisfied  with  what  the  Board  have 
done  ? — I  am  pretty  well  satisfied ;  and  with 
what  I  know  they  are  going  to  do,  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  arrangements ;  it  is  a  large 
undertaking  ;  they  are  doing  it  very  well  so  far 
as  they  have  done. 

1868.  With  respect  to  the  police  making  an 
investigatioQ  of  the  causes  ot  fires,  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  have  it  made  into  every  fire,  is  it 
not,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  invidious  ? — 
Every  fire  should  be  inquired  into  in  the  way  I 
surest;  the  police  would  obtain  information 
from  the  Fire  Brigade  or  the  Salvage  Corps ;  if 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  circumstances  were 
trivial  they  report  it  to  the  coroner,  and  there 
is  an  end  to  the  case,  but  if  the  materials  were 
sufficient  there  should  be  a  searching  inquiry. 

1869.  Suppose  in  an  incendiary  fire  the  police 
were  investigating  the  cause,  the  insurance  com- 
pany would,  probably,  be  glad  to  speak  if  they 
thought  there  was  any  additional  cause  for  sus- 
picion ? — No  doubt  of  it,  they  would  speak  what 
they  knew. 

1870.  All  the  eurroimding  circumstances,  such 
as  a  man  moving  his  goods  out,  and  so  on,  would 
be  brought  before  the  Knowledge  of  the  police  ? — 
No  doubt,  everybody  would  assist  in  stopping 
this  system  of  plunder. 

1871.  Still  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  de- 
tective work  to  be  done  quietly  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  there  would. 

1872.  That  would  be  sufficiently  done  by  the 
police,  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  as  the 
police  luive  already  rendered  signal  service  that 
way. 

1873.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
tiiere  are  gangs  or  groups  who  make  it  their  bu- 
siness to  make  heavy  insurances,  with  a  view  to 
burning  their  houses  down  ? — No  doubt,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  the  police  should  have  it  under 
their  care;  because  in  a  very  short  time  they 
would  know  the  whole  of  them,  and  the  gang 
would  be  suppressed. 

1874.  There  is  a  business  in  fraudulent  insu- 
rance?— Yes;  they  turn  up  all  over  the  town, 
and  in  many  cases  the  same  men  again  and  again 
in  difierent  names  and  businesses. 

1875.  Mr.  Lusk.l  You  say  that  fires  are  very 
much  on  the  increase  lately  ? — Yes. 

1876.  Do  you  refer  to  town  only  ? — Only  to 
London. 

1877.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  very 
much  on  the  increase  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
town  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

1878.  Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  the  increase 
of  fires  in  London  ? — No ;  only  that  as  we  believe 
incendiarism  is  very  much  on  the  increase,  a  great 
many  of  the  fires  are  caused,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  people  who  are  getting  their  living 
out  of  fires. 

1879.  But  have  you  any  definite  information 
on  that  point,  or  is  it  merely  suspicion  ? — I  could 
speak  of  some  cases,  where  we  have  seen  the  same 
men,  in  various  names,  having  fires  several  times, 
which  is  almost  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  so. 

1880.  Is  it  in  a  certain  class  of  tradesmen  you 
see  that  sort  of  thing  ? — They  are  scarcely  any 
trade;  they  are  anything;  they  are  brokers, 
hatters,  or  bootmakers;  but  even  the  name  or 
trade  would  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  they 
change  so  often. 

1881.  There  are  certain  characters  known  to 
the  police  and  to  you  who  are  very  unfortunate 
in  having  a  great  many  fires  on  their  premises  ? 
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—-They  have  a  great  many  fires  on  their  pre-         Mr. 
inises ;  but  to  them  it  is  fortunate  than  otherwise   W,  Snanto*. 
if  they  are  not  detected  and  convicted.  .- 

1882.  Is  it  the  class  of  goods  or  the  class  of  ®  ^^^  **°7* 
people  that  you  are  referring  to  ? — I  do  not  think 

there  is  any  particular  business  that  is  visited 
with  fire  more  than  another  in  which  these  people 
have  to  do. 

1883.  It  is  only  the  same  people? — Yes,  in 
many  cases. 

1884.  Do  as  many  fires  happen  among  tinin- 
sured  as  among  insured  people  ? — No. 

1885.  Are  there  any  particular  districts  in 
which  there  are  more  fires  than  in  others  ? — The 
fires  happen  more  in  the  eastern  end  of  town  than 
almost  all  other  parts  put  together. 

1886.  There  are  more  fires  in  number  in  the 
east  than  in  the  west? — By  far,  more  than 
double. 

1887.  Is  there  a  fair  proportion  of  doubtful 
fires  in  the  east  ? — More  man  a  fair  proportion. 

1888.  More  than  in  the  west  ?  —Far  more. 

1889.  Do  those  fires  occur  among  a  respectable 
class  of  people  ?-^No,  generally  not. 

1890.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  respectable 
class  who  have  fires  ? — Not  as  a  rule ;  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

1891.  Do  you  think  that  the  amenta  of  the 
insurance  companies  do  their  duty  m  taking  the 
risks  of  those  persons? — I  think  that  some  of 
those  people  might  be  more  particular  in  that 
way. 

1892.  But  if  a  certain  class  of  men  are  noto- 
rious for  having  fires,  the  insurance  cDmpanies 
ought  to  be  very  guarded  in  taking  risks,  ought 
they  not? — Yes,  they  should  be  more  guarded 
than  they  are ;  but  there  is  so  much  competition 
that  they  are  not  so  particular  as  they  might  be, 
some  of  them  who  have  not  had  much  expe- 
rience. 

1893.  That  holds  out  a  premium  or  temptation 
for  people  to  set  fire  to  their  places,  does  it  not? 
— In  some  cases  it  does  act  that  way,  though  not 
intended  by  the  offices  generally  that  it  should. 

1894.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies do  their  duty  in  that  respect? — I  think 
the  majority  of  them  are  very  particular,  but 
there  are  some  who  are  not  so  particular. 

1895.  Do  you  see  a  number  of  them  breaking 
down  V — Some  of  them  are  not  doing  well. 

1896.  But  do  you  see  them  in  the  public  prints 
as  wound  up? — Yes. 

1897.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  because  of  their 
irregular  mode  of  doing  business  ? — Yes ;  if  they 
were  more  particular  in  the  risks  they  took  and 
had  premiums  equal  to  the  risks  they  would  do 
better. 

1898.  If  they  are  so  reckless,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  you  or  for  Parliament  to  stop  those 
fires,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  that  if  an  investiga- 
tion took  place  into  the  cause  of  every  suspicious 
fire,  the  evil  would  very  soon  be  remedied. 

1899.  Do  you  see  much  loss  of  property  from 
fire?— Yes. 

1900.  On  whom  does  that  loss  fall  as  a  rule? 
— The  greater  part  of  the  loss  falls  on  the  in- 
surance companies. 

1901.  You  say  that  the  water  supply  of  Lon- 
don is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — Yes ;  the 
mains  ought  to  be  constancy  charged,  and  there 
should  be  no  waiting  for  turncocks. 

1902.  At  whose  expense  would  that  be? — 
There  would  not  be  much  expense  after  the  first 
outlay  in  getting  the  pipes  into  proper  order. 

k2  1903.  Why 
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Mr.  1903.  Why  do  not  the  water  companieB  have 

W,  Snantoti.  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  London  ? — We  are 

~~~~        told  that  the  internal  fittings  are  not  in  order. 
6  May  1867.       19Q4    j)^  y^^  ^y^^y^  ;f  ^jj^jg  ^g^g  ^  constant 

supply  of  water  there  would  be  a  great  loss  ? — 
No,  not  if  they  were  to  keep  their  mtuns  in 
order,  and  fittings  for  domestic  purposes  were 
well  looked  to. 

1905.  But  if  they  did  not,  how  then?— There 
should  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  them 
do  it;  anything  would  be  better  than  seeing 
valuable  property  destroyed,  and  no  water 
available. 

1906.  We  ought  not  to  make  the  water  com- 
panies pay  to  save  the  insurance  companies,  ought 
we  ? — if  a  small  rate  was  added  to  the  present 
rate  it  would  overcome  that  difiiculty,  I  think, 
and  be  a  public  benefit. 

1907.  Are  there  many  instances  where  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  within  your  know- 
ledge ? — Yes,  a  great  many ;  especially  in  the 
waterside  districts. 

1908.  With  reference  to  what  you  said  about 
the  tide,  I  have  noticed  that  all  the  large  fires  in 
that  neighbourhood  take  a  couple  of  days  to  put 
out,  during  which  the  tide  would  of  course  be 
in  ? — Yes,  but  it  might  take  weeks  to  stop  a  fire 
if  it  had  been  going  ahead  without  being  stopped 
in  its  infancy  for  the  want  of  water. 

1909.  But  the  river  side  is  never  empty  of 
water,  is  it? — No,  but  where  the  tide  is  out  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  at  the  water. 

1910.  That  is  from  the  hose  not  being  long 
enough? — No,  I  think  not;  the  hose  is  long 
enough ;  it  could  be  made  any  length. 

1911.  Then  there  is  plenty  of  water? — But 
you  have  not  sufficient  engine  power,  you  have 
only  two  floats ;  a  great  deal  of  their  power  would 
be  diminished  in  having  so  many  lengths  of  hose 
leading  up  to  some  high  place,  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  power  is  taken  off  by  the  resistance 
and  weight  of  water, 

1912.  Lord  Richard  (?ro«cenor.]  But  in  some 
places  on  the  river  the  hose  that  was  out  would 
be  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long  ? — I  have 
known  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  in  neany  all  those 
cases  the  tide  has  been  out,  or  there  has  been 
little  or  no  water  in  the  mains,  or  no  water  acces- 
sible, in  consequence  of  the  turncock's  late 
arrival. 

1913.  And  the  muddy  banks  become  difficult 
when  the  tide  is  out? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
grapple  through  many  feet  of  mud  to  land  the 
nose. 

1914.  Mr.  LrnkJ]  Do  fires  occur  in  a  large 
proportion  in  connection  with  those  dangerous 
materials,  petroleum  and  turpentine,  or  chiefly 
in  other  places  ? — It  has  transpired  as  to  many 
fires  that  had  not  been  supposed  to  originate  from 
any  of  those  things,  that  some  of  those  goods 
were  stored  in  places  where  they  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  (on  the  premises  destroyed),  and 
therefore  we  are  led  to  believe  they  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

1915.  But  have  many  of  those  large  fires 
occurred  where  those  dangerous  materials,  petro- 
leum and  turpentine  were  stored  ? — We  have  not 
much  knowledge  of  that,  because  all  traces  of 
the  cause  have  been  swept  away,  at  lai^e  fires. 

1916.  There  was  one  fire  in  the  St.  Katherine's 
Docks  some  time  ago,  were  any  of  those  things 
stored  there  ? — We  have  never  ascertained  that ; 
we  have  no  right  to  think  there  is  so  much  reck- 
less storage  in  the  docks  as  in  other  places. 


1917.  Then  there  was  the  fire  at  Tooley- 
street? — I  think  that  the  cause  of  that  was  never 
ascertained. 

1918.  And  there  was  the  fire  at  West  Kent 
wharf? — I  do  not  think  that  was  ever  ascer- 
tained either. 

1919.  As  a  rule  those  dangerous  things  are 
stored  in  places  by  themselves,  are  they  not ;  do 
you  recollect  anything  of  the  kind  happening 
to  anything  else,  except  with  jute? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  fire,  but  we  ourselves  have  doubted 
whether  it  has  not  been  so,  after  having  ascer- 
taining that  Hayadon's  goods  had  been  therein. 

1 920.  Are  there  many  of  those  oil  shops  that 
take  fire  ? — Many  of  them. 

1921.  Are  there  more  fires  in  oil  shops  than  in 
drapers'  shops  ? — About  the  same  ;  it  would  be 
about  the  same  risk ;  the  reasons  of  drapers'  shops 
being  burnt  is  from  the  bad  and  indifferent  mode 
of  lighting,  in  most  cases. 

1922.  You  consider  that  a  draper's  shop  is  as 
dangerous  a  place  as  where  they  sell  petroleum  ? 
— Quite  as  much  so  where  bad  lighting  is  tole- 
rated. I  think  it  is  possible  that  a  draper's  shop 
may  be  lighted  up  so  satisfactorily  that  a  man 
might  go  many  years  without  a  fire  at  all,  or 
never  have  one. 

1923.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  one  trade  is 
as  dangerous  as  the  other  ? — About  the  same,  if 
sufficient  care  is  not  adopted. 

1924.  Do  you  save  much  property  as  a  corps? 
— We  have  done  so. 

1925.  You  are  employed  by  the  insurance 
companies  ? — Yes. 

1926.  Does  what  you  save  pay  them  ? — Yes ; 
I  believe  they  are  quite  satisfied. 

1927.  Do  you  know  something  about  average  of 
insurance  ? —  Yes,  a  little. 

1928.  Suppose  an  insurance  company  takes  a 
policy  on  a  man's  shop  with  2,000  /.  worth  of  pro- 
perty in  it,  but  the  man  insures  only  1,000  /.,  and 
he  has  a  fire  and  gets  1,000/.  destroyed,  how 
much  does  the  insurance  company  pay  on  that  ? 
— If  he  was  insured  for  1,000  /.  they  would  pay 
him  that  sum,  if  he  could  satisfactorily  prove  he 
had  lost  it. 

1929.  But  is  that  the  right  thing  to  do? — I 
think  so,  for  the  man  is  aware  of  that  when  the 
policy  is  effected ;  he  knows  the  position  in  which 
he  stands  with  his  company. 

1930.  The  insurance  company  knowing  that  he 
has  got  2,000  /.  worth  of  property  in  his  shop  and 
pays  premium  only  on  1,000/.? — I  think  that 
IS  his  own  look  out;  he  should  insure  more 
largely. 

J  931.  But  is  it  just  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  in- 
surer for  1,000  /.  while  for  the  other  1,000/.  he 
receives  payment  from  tlie  office? — If  a  man 
knows  that  he  has  2,000  /.  worth  of  stock  in  the 
place  he  should  insure  for  that  amount;  many  men 
insure  under  the  value  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  duty. 

1932.  But  suppose  he  does  not;  suppose  a 
man  has  got  2,000  /.  worth  of  stock  in  his  shop, 
and  he  insures  for  1,000  /. ;  if  a  fire  destroys 
1,000/.  worth  of  stock,  does  he  ever  tell  the 
insurers  to  take  the  whole  of  the  stock  and  give 
him  the  money  ? — No,  I  think  not.  A  great  deal  of 
that  has  happened  with  what  is  called  the  average 
clause  ;  but  I  think  each  side  knows  quite  well 
the  bargain  which  it  is  making  when  the  policy 
is  effected, 

1933.  But  do  not  the  insurance  companies 
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effect    their    insurances    without    the    average 
clause  ? — They  do  so  at  times.. 

1934.  That  is  another  inducement  to  a  man  to 
set  quit  of  old  stock,  and  so  on,  hj  carelessness 
m  insuring  ? — No  doubt  it  operates  that  way  with 
dishonest  persons,  but  no  man  would  purposely 
liave  a  fire  if  he  stood  to  be  a  great  loser  by  it. 

1935.  About  the  investigation  which  you  pro- 
pose ioto  the  causes  of  fires ;  you  would  have 
an  investigation  take  place  in  every  case  where 
a  fire  occurs  ? — Yes,  the  police  should  make  an 
inquiry  at  first,  and  if  it  were  of  sufficient 
importance  it  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
coroner  or  magistrate. 

1936.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that? — 
The  Fire  Brigade,  or  the  Salvage  Corps  could 
always  determine  which  was  a  proper  case  for 
investigation. 

1937.  Does  it  do  for  a  police  officer  or  the 
head  of  the  Salvage  Corps  to  say  what  is  ri^ht 
or  wrong  in  law  ? — No,  they  could  only  describe 
the  circumstances  to  those  in  authority. 

1938.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  whether  the 
case  is  to  be  taken  before  a  court  of  law  ? — The 
principal  of  the  police  should  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  coroner,  and  he  could  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done. 

1939.  But  what  has  the  coroner  to  do  with  the 
police  ? — At  present  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  but  if  a  change  was  made  in  the  law  that 
could  be  arranged. 

1940.  Has  the  coroner  any  police  officer  under 
him  ? — The  police  woiild  do  what  was  wanted  in 
that  case  as  they  do  now  at  times. 

1 94 1 .  Has  the  coroner  got  any  court  to  take  the 
case  to  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  has  at  present. 

1942.  But  would  it  not  be  more  natural  for 
the  police  to  go  to  the  magistrate? — Either 
would  answer  the  purpose ;  which  court  the  case 
is  taken  to  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  an  inquiry 
can  be  had  when  necessary. 

1943.  Who  prosecutes  in  the  case  of  a  chimney 
on  fire  ?— That  is  done  at  the  police  court  by  the 
Board  of  Works. 

1944.  In  every  case? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1945.  Does  not  that  system  answer  very  well  ? 
— That  has  been  done  for  many  years.  People 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  fines  only  now, 
instead  of  allowing  the  men  to  have  the  money 
on  the  spot ;  they  take  them  all  before  the  magis- 
trate now,  which  I  think  is  not  always  desirable, 

1946.  But  if  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
chimney  on  fire  to  take  a  man  before  the  magis- 
trate, is  it  not  twice  as  necessary  to  do  so  where 
a  serious  fire  occurs  ? — I  do  not  think  so  in  all 
cases;  if  the  police  and  other  authrities  were 
satisfied  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  fire  it 
should  be  considered  an  accident  and  end  there. 

1947.  You  would  make  the  policeman  the 
judge  again  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  policeman 
should  have  the  power  of  judging ;  he  should 
report  the  circumstances  to  those  in  authority. 

1948.  Chairman.'^  The  question  is,  whether 
the  police  magistrate  would  not  be  as  good  a 
person  to  investigate  those  cases  as  the  coroner  ? 
— Yes,  quite  as  good ;  I  cannot  see  any  objection 
to  either  doing  it 

1949.  You  think  that  the  police  magistrate 
would  be  qmte  as  good  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1950.  Mr.  Lusk7\  But,  unless  you  make  the 
magistrate  the  judge,  who  is  to  put  the  law  in 
motion ;  how  is  it  with  the  present  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade;  is  that  satisfactorily  worked? — 
Yes,  I  think  so;  I  believe  they  are  doing  very  well. 

0.84. 


1951.  Is  not  the  police  magistrate  the  natural         Mr. 
person  to  go  to  ? — I  should  say  so.  W.  Swanton, 

1952.  There  is  a  court  always  ready  the  next 

morning?— I  suggested  the  other  course  because  "^"■y  1867. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  a  case 
hurriedly  before  a  magistrate. 

1953.  Do  you  know  that  the  ma^strate  would 
remand  the  case  for  a  week  or  10  days  if  neces- 
sary ? — Yes,  it  could  be  done  in  that  way,  I  see 
no  objection. 

1954.  Has  the  coroner  any  means  of  carrying 
on  an  investigation  without  a  jury  ? — No ;  but 
he  should  have  the  power  of  determining  whether 
it  should  go  to  a  jury  or  not. 

1955.  Mr.  TiteJ]  The  question  is,  who  is  to 
put  the  law  in  motion,  and  who  is  to  pay  the 
expenses  ;  if  I  have  a  fire  in  my  house,  oeing  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  insuring 
for  many  years  with  respectable  offices,  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  my 
fire  just  because  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into 
every  case  ? — No,  I  think  not  into  every  case ;  as 
I  have  said  before,  fires  like  your  omu  would  not 
need  inquiry,  in  most  cases. 

1956.  Who  is  to  determine  that?— Only  those 
who  are  on  the  spot  when  the  fire  happens. 

1957.  Who  are  they  ? — Either  the  brigade  or 
the  police. 

1958.  But  why  not  the  insurance  office;  for 
instance,  why  should  you  not  state  your  doubts, 
if  any,  to  the  insurance  company  ? — I  could  do  it, 
and  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

1959.  The  police  cannot  move  without  infor- 
mation, can  they? — I  mean  that  either  the  Salvage 
Corps  or  the  Fire  Brigade  should  give  the  police 
information,  and  they  move  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  machinery. 

1960.  Why  not  move  on  yourself? — We  have 
no  power  at  present  but  to  do  what  has  been  done 
for  many  years. 

1961.  You  can  bring  a  man  before  the  magis- 
trate on  suspicion,  but  the  question  is  who  is  to 
pay  for  that ;  do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  the 
public  should  pay? — I  think  it  shoidd  be  paid 
for  from  the  same  rates  as  the  Fire  Brigade  is 
paid  from  now. 

1962.  Do  you  think  that  a  rate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  insurance  companies  can  be  carried  out 
over  the  metropolis  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
a  rate  for  the  protection  of  insurance  companies, 
because  it  would  protect  every  one  w-hether 
insured  or  not. 

1963.  How  many  fires  are  there  in  tiie  year? 
— There  were  over  1,500  in  laat  year. 

1964.  You  do  not  want  an  inquiry  in  every 
case,  do  you ;  but  you  do  not  see  the  exact  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  choice  is  to  be  made  ? — I 
think  that  the  police  should  do  it,  because  they 
are  quite  disinterested.  It  is  not  a  question  for 
the  insurance  companies  always,  but  is  a  public 
necessity. 

1965.  But  do  you  imagine  that  the  police  can 
act  of  their  own  motion ;  a  man  is  not  taken  up 
by  a  policeman  without  some  chaise;  who  should 
charge  him  ? — They  must  have  the  power  to  do 
that,  if  the  circumstances  are  sufficiently  bad. 

1966.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  want  of 
water,  have  you  expe^mentally  known  any  case 
where  water  has  been  wanting  ? — Yes,  very  many 
times. 

1967.  Take  the  waterside,  where  they  have 
large  floating  engines  moved  by  steam,  do  you 
know  how  many  there  are  of  mem  at  this  mo- 
ment ? — Two  of  them. 

K  3  1968.  Do 
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Mr.  1968.  Do  you   know  that  arrangements   are 

W.Swanton.  made  for  two  more  engines,  very  much  larger 

and  with  much  greater  power  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6  May  1867.  19Q9,  That  would  in  some  sense  remedy  what 
you  complain  of,  would  it  not  ? — Not  quite,  be- 
cause if  the  mains  were  emptied  for  repair,  or 
want  of  pressure,  and  the  fire  brigade  antnorities 
had  no  notice,  the  floats  might  be  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  there  was  no  water  but  by  climb- 
ing through  the  mud,  as  I  have  previously 
described,  with  water  from  the  float. 

1970.  They  could  not  get  up  the  river  without 
water ;  take  the  river  side  only,  if  those  floating 
engines  are  provided  to  the  extent  now  intended 
under  Captain  Shaw,  that  would  diminish  to  a 
great  extent  that  of  which  you  complain  with  re- 
gard to  the  waterside  ? — Yes,  it  would ;  but  if  the 
mains  were  charged  it  would  very  often  happen 
that  the  fire  could  be  extinguished  with  the  land 
force  without  taking  the  floating  engines  a  long 
way  from  their  proper  berth,  by  which  they  might 
lose  the  chance  of  a  serious  fire  at  the  ouier  end 
of  the  town. 

1971.  But  are  the  mains  not  chai^d  ? — Very 
often  not. 

1972.  But  they  are  turned  on  immediately 
you  get  hold  of  the  turncocks  ? — We  have  waited 
half-an-hour  for  the  turncock  sometimes,  and 
during  that  time  a  great  sacrifice  of  property  is 
the  result. 

1973.  When  the  turncock  is  found,  he  turns 
the  water  on  directly ;  is  there  anything  to  hinder 
that  ? — No ;  but  I  propose  that  the  mains  should 
be  filled,  without  waiting ;  I  should  like  to  em- 
ploy hydrants;  but  to  save  expense,  we  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  plugs,  giving  die  police  the 
power  to  start  them. 

1974.  Having  the  whole  of  the  mains  always 
charged  ?  —Yes,  certainly. 

1975.  How  often  has  this  delay  about  the  turn- 
cock happened  1 — It  happened  in  46  cases  within 
six  montns  last  year,  many  of  them  involving  a 
great  loss  of  property. 

1976.  Were  they  admitted  cases  of  delay? — 
No  doubt  of  it. 

1977.  Who  reported  them  ? — The  Fire  Brigade 
authorities,  I  should  say. 

1978.  You  do  not  know? — I  do  know  it. 

1979.  With  regard  to  the  average  clause,  do 
you  know  that  the  French  refuse  to  issue  policies 
of  insurance  against  fire  without  the  average 
clause  ? — I  do  not  know  very  much  about  that. 

1980.  You  know  that  the  average  clauee  is 
always  admitted  in  ship  insurances? — I  believe 
BO,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  much  about  it. 

1981.  Why  should  not  it  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  property  on  shore? — I  know  it  is  at 
times. 

1982.  But  why  not  in  all  cases,  or  in  such  a 
case  as  that  put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury? — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
upon  that  subject  fully,  I  know  more  about  fires. 

1983.  You  know  the  working  of  the  average 
clause  of  course  ? — Yes. 

1984.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  universally  applicable? — No,  I  do 
not ;  but  it  is  not  quite  mj  Dusiness. 

1985.  Mr.  Ttmier.']  Up^  policies  which  are 
not  specific  the  average  clause  applies,  does  it  not  ? 
— I  think  so,  unless  an  agreement  is  made  at  the 
time  that  the  policy  is  eftected  to  the  contrary. 

1986.  In  Liverpool,  where  the  policies  run  all 
over  the  town,  my  belief  is  that  the  average 


clause  always  applies  ? — I  believe  so,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  case  with  shops  and  houses. 

1987.  The  reason  why  that  does  not  apply  in 
specific  policies  is,  that  if  it  did  apply  in  specific 
policies,  and  if  a  man  was  allowed  to  insure  for 
1,000/.  when  his  property  waa  only  worth  2002., 
it  would  be  putting  great  temptation  in  his  way  to 
commit  a  fraud  ? — I  think  that  is  not  usually  the 
case,  because  where  an  amount  is  oflfered  the 
place  is  surveyed,  and  in  many  cases  the  office 
would  decline  taking  a  risk  of  1,000/.  where  the 
property*  was  only  worth  200/.;  they  would 
decline  the  insurance  altogether. 

1988.  But  you  know  that  many  policies  are 
taken  upon  the  character  of  the  parties  without 
the  premises  being  visited  at  all  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so  at  times. 

1989.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  insure  for  1,000/.  when  his  property  was 
only  worth  200  /.,  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  that 
man  to  bum  his  place  down  ? — As  a  rule  that 
is  not  done.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  man. 
ofiering  an  insurance  on  his  {property,  his  property 
would  be  surveyed  before  the  insuranee  waa 
eflFected. 

1990.  Mr.  Beach.']  Do  you  find  many  fires 
originate  from  the  use  of  lucifer  matches  ? — There 
are  a  good  many,  no  doubt. 

1991.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  a  duty  on  them  ? — It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  stop  the  flagrant  use  of  lucifer 
matches  in  any  way, 

1992.  What  supply  of  water,  or  how  many 
gallons  per  minute,  would  you  consider  efiectual 
for  an  enrine? — That  is  very  difficult  to  tell. 
The  size  of  the  engines  vary  very  much  and  there- 
fore what  is  sufficient  for  one  is  not  for  another. 
The  circumstances  are  so  various  that  you  may 
have  a  thousand  fires,  and  not  two  of  them  in 
which  the  circumstances  are  the  same  in  every 
particular. 

1993.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
saving  human  life  in  fires? — One  of  the  best 
modes  to  saving  human  life  in  fires  is  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  water;  many  lives  have  been  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  quick  supply  of 
water. 

1994.  Your  answer  would  be,  that  all  the  me- 
thods that  would  tend  to  stop  fires  would  tend  to 
save  human  life  ? — Yes,  in  a  great  measure. 

1995.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  suggestion  that 
you  could  make  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
any  contrivance  for  large  lodging-houses  for  the 
protection  of  life  from  fire  ? — I  have  seen  outside 
galleries  round  houses,  in  the  west  end,  which  are 
very  good,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  that 
would  be  tolerated  in  the  east  of  London;  it 
would  open  a  field  for  theft  and  all  kinds  of 
irregularities. 

1996.  I  suppose  you  have  often  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Fire  Escape  Association? — Yes, 
very  often. 

1997.  That  is  of  very  great  use  in  saving  life, 
no  doubt  ? — Very  ;  only  there  should  be  double 
the  number  of  escapes,  and  every  escape  should 
have  two  or  three  men  instead  of  one  as  at 
present. 

1998.  Mr.  Affar  Ellis.]  You  said  you  thought 
that  the  police  constable  on  duty  should  open  the 
plug  and  turn  the  water  on ;  do  you  think  any- 
thing difierent  from  what  is  the  case  now  is  re- 
quired to  show  where  the  plugs  are? — I  have 
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stated  that  I  think  that  the  keys  might  be 
kept  in  small  boxes  like  those  now  used  for  post 
boxes,  and  the  lamp  to  which  they  are  attached 
might  have  a  part  or  all  of  its  glass  red,  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  from  a  distance. 

1999.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.j  But  the  diffi- 


culty is  not  in  finding  the  plv^,  but  in  finding  the 
water,  is  it  not  ? — Just  so ;  when  you  have  found 
the  plug  it  has  often  happened  no  water  is  under 
pressure  in  the  main. 

2000.    Chairman.^  Is  there  anything  you  wish 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  think  not. 


Mr. 

R'  Swanton, 

6  May  1867. 


Mr.  Lewis  Becker,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2001.  Cbairman.l  Ik  what  capacity  do  you 
appear  before  this  Committee  ?  —  I  am  Fire 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

2002.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  offer  with 
regard  to  the  increaae  of  fires  of  late  years?— 
Only  the  Annual  Beporte  of  iixe  Fire  Brigade. 
Fires  have  b«en  on  the  increase  very  extensively, 
and  they  have  been  most  destructive. 

2003.  Do  you  think  that  the  supjdy  of  water 
in  London  is  sufficient  just  now  ? — For  the  most 

Sart  I  think  it  is  sufficient,  and  efficient  too ;  the 
iffieulty   exists  in  the  Fire  Brigade    knowing 
where  to  find  it. 

2004.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  water  companies  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

2005.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem in  the  Fire  Brigade  just  now,  could  you 
suggest  any  improvement  in  that? — The  tele- 
graphic system  at  this  time  gives  an  alarm  for  a 
fire  that  might  not  be  serious ;  as  it  goes  through 
each  station  it  increases;  and  at  last,  when  it  gets 
to  the  chief  station,  it  has  become  a  very  great 
fire.  In  Leicester-square  a  chimney  was  on  fire, 
and  all  the  steamers  in  London  turned  oat,  besides 
many  manuals. 

2006.  "What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  ? — 
A  central  station,  whereby  they  might  know 
all  the  other  engines  which  are  out  at  fires ; 
hut  at  present  l£e  firemen  do  not  know  what 
has  occurred  in  the  north,  south,  east,  or 
west 

2007.  You  eonuder  that  the  Fire  Brigade  sys- 
tem Is  too  much  centralised  at  present? — Yes; 
and  it  is  too  much  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
firemen,  who  exercise  their  own  discretion 
whether  to  turn  out  or  not,  which  is  a  mistake ; 
they  may  go  with  their  own  steamers  and  alarm 
all  the  others;  they  know  only  their  own 
districts. 

2008.  How  would  you  correct  that  evil? — By 
appointing  a  teleera|^  engineer ;  a  proper  man, 
who  would  be  in  the  centra  telegraph  station,  and 
who  would  know  all  that  is  going  on.  If  a  fire 
occurred  in  Holbom,  and  if  there  was  a  central 
station,  he  would  give  the  proper  notice  to  die 
other  stations  for  their  guidance,  and  of  the  exact 
nature  oi  the  fire ;  instead  of  the  news  going  on  to 
other  stations  and  acciunulating,  he  would  direct 
to  turn  out  the  engines  as  he  thought  proper; 
he  would  be  the  responsible  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict; he  should  be  a  good  fireman  and  electrician; 
but  all  information  has  now  to  go  to  Watling- 
street,  and  there  is  indiscriminate  running  all 
iyrex  London  about  a  small  affair. 

2009.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  increase  the 
number  of  engine  stations? — ^Yes,  certainly;  I 
would  distribute  them  more. 

2010.  Would  you  have  more  hand-engines  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  have  more  hand-engines,  and  I 
would  introduce  hose-reels  to  take  advantage  of 
the  superior  water  supply.  In  Pimlico  and  Chel- 
sea you  do  not  require  a  steamer  at  all.  I  have 
frequently  taken  steamers  over  there,  and  found 
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that  the  hydrants  would  throw  as  much  as  my 
steamers. 

2011.  Where  are  the  hose-reels  in  use? — In 
America,  and  most  of  the  cities  oPthe  Continent. 

2012.  Have  you  seen  them  on  the  Continent? 
— No ;  but  we  have  hose-reels  manufactured  in 
London  by  Shand,  Mason  &  Co ;  it  is  a  coil  of 
hose  1,000  feet  long,  on  a  reel,  with  the  necessary 
appliances,  and  weighs  about  a  hundred  weight, 
or  a  hundred  weight  and  a-half ;  a  man  runs  along 
with  it,  and  can  immediately  attach  it  to  a  stand 
pipe.  If  a  fire  was  to  occur  in  Pimlico,  they 
could  efficiently  use  it, 

2013.  You  think  that  a  fire  is  allowed  to  take 
too  great  a  hold  before  an  engine  is  brought 
there,  on  account  of  the  inefficient  telegraph 
system  ? — Yes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  stations. 

2014.  While  they  are  getting  forward  a  steam 
fire-en^ne,  a  hand-engine  might  put  out  the 
fire?— -Yes.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope  when  it  is 
necessary  to  work  a  steamer  at  a  fire. 

2015.  You  would  require  for  your  plan  some 
division  of  the  metropolitan  fire  districts  ?—  Yes. 

2016.  How  many  would  you  recommend? — 
I  would  recommend  five  diviraons,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  regard  to  the  amount  of  property 
at  risk. 

2017.  Of  course  you  would  have  engine 
stations  at  all  the  districts  ? — Yes,  I  would  have 
a  central  engine  station  in  every  district. 

2018.  Who  would  have  the  command  of  all 
those  different  stations  ? — There  should  be  a  fire 
cconmissioner  appointed  for  tlie  insurance  com- 
panies' interest ;  one  for  the  parochial  authorities' 
interest ;  one  for  the  uninsured  interest ;  and  one 
tdso  for  the  Government  interest ;  at  present  the 
Government  buildings  pay  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  fire  rate,  and  receive  no  protection.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  any 
protection  against  fire  for  the  contribution  that 
they  are  now  paying. 

2019.  You  would  think  it  an  advantage  that 
the  insurance  companies  dionld  be  consulted  with 
regard  to  the  placing  the  engine  stations  in  the 
different  parts  of  London? — Yes,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  consulted,  but  not  to  have  the  sway. 

2020.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  uie 
Fire  Brigade,  do  you  consider  it  efficient  now  ? 
—Anything  else  thui  efficient. 

2021.  Of  whom  is  it  ccnnposed?  —  Sailors, 
principally. 

2022.  You  think  that  sailors  are  not  the  best 
men  then  ? — They  are  about  the  worst  class  of 
men  you  could  get. 

2023.  How  is  that? — Because  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  buildings.  In  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool,  they  do  not  employ  sailors, 
and  their  fire  systems  are  looked  upon  as  perfect. 

2024.  Whom  do  they  employ?— I  attended 
three  fires  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  where  I 
was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  went  to  work  with  masons,  carpenters, 
slaters,  and   warehousemen,  who  would  know 
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wlicre  to  find  out  the  most  valuable  goods ;  they 
rushed  into  the  place  and  covered  them  up,  while 

the   carpenters  riped   up   the  flooring,  and  the 

(5  May  1 867.  slaters  made  holes  in  the  roof  where  necessary. 

2025.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able destruction  of  property  In  putting  out  a  fire 
as  much  as  the  fire  itself  causes,  in  fact  ? — Yes, 
generally  from  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
go  to  work. 

2026.  You  think  that  with  artisans  instead  of 
sailors  there  would  be  less  destruction  of  pro- 
perty ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2027.  If  steam  engines  are  brought  into  play, 
you  think  they  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
perty ? — Enormously  so.  Our  experience  is  that 
we  pay  as  much  for  destruction  by  water  as  we 
do  by  fire,  because  the  clause  under  the  policy 
for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  includes  the  incidental 
loss  by  water. 

2028.  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience 
in  extinguishing  fires  yourself? — Yes,  for  nearly 
five  years  I  was  chief  officer  of  a  Fire  Brigade  in 
London. 

2029.  Did  you  find  any  jealousy  between  the 
police  force  and  the  Fire  Brigade  ? —  None, 
then. 

2030.  Is  there  now  ? — There  is  a  lassitude  of 
feeling  to  assist  the  Fire  Brigade  now,  because 
they  have  done  away  with  the  rewards  formerly 
given  by  the  fire  insurance  companies  for  the  dis- 
covery of  fires ;  a  policeman  used  to  receive  so 
much  for  discovering  a  fire,  and  so  much  for 
holding  the  door ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  fires  from  entering  the  pre- 
mises, and  also  stealing  property,  and  to  prevent 
loss  of  life ;  but  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
did  away  with  those  rewards. 

2031.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?— I  do  not 
know.  The  result  is  that  the  premises  are  left  to 
hwcn  before  the  policeman  will  sometimes  go  away 
to  give  notice. 

2032.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  policeman  to  give 
give  notice  of  a  fire? — Sir  Kichard  Mayne,  I  be- 
Eeve,  has  given  notice  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
policeman  to  leave  the  street  unprotected  to  give 
information  for  any  private  individual,  and  at  that 
time  the  insurance  offices  Brigade  were  considered 
a  private  establishment.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
ask  a  policeman,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  for  the 
engine  ?  "  and  he  has  replied,  "  My  duty  is  to 
attend  the  house,  and  not  to  fetch  the  engine." 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  immediately 
alarming  the  engine  stations. 

2033.  What  do  you  suggest  in  that  case? — 
Either  to  increase  the  rewards,  or  else  provide  a 
telegraph  system  in  the  streets,  whereby  a  police- 
man could  give  alarm  to  the  fire  station  without 
leaving  his  beat. 

2034.  Similar  to  what  they  have  in  America? 
— Yes,  similar  to  what  they  have  in  America ; 
but  I  think  that  mine  is  more  simple.  The  wires 
that  now  run  over  the  roofs  of  houses  are  useless 
except  in  giving  fire  alarms  from  one  fire  station 
to  another.  I  propose  to  convert  them  into  street 
alarms  for  fire  purposes. 

2035.  Do  you  tbink  that  the  system  of  calling 
the  turncocks  to  a  fire  works  well  ? —  No,  the 
turncocks  are  not  of  much  use  to  the  Fire  Brigade ; 
we  often  turn  the  water  on  without  their  assist- 
ance :  often,  especially  after  10  o'clock  at  night, 
they  are  not  sober.  '  In  Lambeth  we  had  some 
very  drunken  turncocks,  and  we  seldom  could  get 
the  water  turned  on  on  our  arrival. 

2036.  Who  found  them  out?— The  Fire  Bri- 


gade used  to  pay  them,  but  Mr.  Henderson  re- 
fused to  pay  them  if  they  were  not  there  when 
water  was  required ;  then  there  was  a  little  im- 
provement, but  it  fell  back  again  afterwards. 

2037.  You  suggest  that  the  firemen  them- 
selves should  act  as  turncocks? — Yes ;  they  could 
turn  the  water  on  if  they  knew  where  to  find  it ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  when  the  notices  are 
taken  down,  or  when  a  tree  is  growing  in  front. 

2038.  Have  you  always  found  that  there  is 
plenty  of  water  in  the  pipes  ? — In  many  places 
we  have  found  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  water 
down ;  more  water  runs  down  the  sewers  in  Lon- 
don than  will  ever  be  thrown  on  the  fires  by  all 
the  steamers  in  London.  I  mean  that  there  is  so 
much  waste. 

2039.  But  is  that  water  always  on? — Very 
nearly.  Take  Lambeth  Walk,  that  is  a  by- 
street ;  there  is  a  fire  main  nmning  up  the  main 
road ;  it  is  only  half  on ;  but  if  it  were  full  on,  it 
would  deluge  half  the  premises. 

2040.  We  have  heard  in  evidence  of  fires  oc- 
curring when  no  water  was  on  ? — That  might  be 
BO  in  jBermondsey  or  Botberhithe,  where  the 
warehouses  and  wharves  have  grown  out  of  pro- 
portion, but  in  Pimlico  and  all  the  west  end  a 
supply  of  pipes  is  put  down  that  will  last  for  the 
next  20  years ;  they  can  throw  80  feet  high,  and 
over  the  highest  house  in  Belgravia.  The  diffi- 
culty is  being  able  to  pitch  on  the  plug  that  will 
give  yoo  that  supply;  if  the  turncock  is  not 
present,  then  the  house  is  partially  if  not  wholly 
destroyed. 

.  2041.  You  know,  I  suppose,  "The  Water- 
works Clauses  Act,  1847,"  in  which  there  is  a 
clause  by  which  every  water  company  is  bound 
to  supply  water  at  a  certain  pressure  ? — Yes, 
to  reach  the  highest  building  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

2042.  But  do  not  the  water  companies  get 
their  Bills  passed  sometimes  without  having  this 
clause  inserted? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  company 
that  has  done  that  lately.  There  is  the  Water 
Companies'  Consolidation  Act,  which  empowers 
a  person  to  fine  the  water  company  for  every  case 
in  which  their  plugs  are  tested  and  found  insuf- 
ficient, but  there  is  no  officer  appointed  to  make 
such  test.  When  it  is  found  that  that  is  a  failure, 
the  outcry  comes. 

2043.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  ? — Yes. 

2044.  Do  you  think  that  the  society  discharges 
its  duty  efficiently  ? — Most  efficiently. 

2045.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  about 
to  make  a  change  in  the  management  ? — I  am 
aware  that  there  was  a  change  proposed,  but  not 
carried  out. 

2046.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  would  be 
good  for  the  community  ? — It  would  depend  on 
what  hands  it  was  placed  in;  certainly  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

2047.  Why  ? — Because  the  service  is  a  public 
service.  I  consider  that  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  is  as  much  a  public 
service  as  the  police.  No  Board  of  Works  or 
any  other  body,  except  such  a  public  body  as  the 
police  force,  could  carry  out  that  duty  so  well  as 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire ; 
they  are  most  efficient 

2048.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  the 
society  do  not  wish  it  ? — I  think  not  the  members 
of  the  society  themselves,  but  the  pressure  is  put 
on  them  by  the  fire-rate ;  you  pay  your  guinea 
or  two  guineas,  not  bo  much  for  yourself  as  for 
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the  protection  of  the  poorer  classes  about  White- 
chapel,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  tenements  con- 
tain 40  or  50  people. 

2049.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  no 
longer  a  voluntary  society,  but  paid  for  from 
rates  under  the  same  management  aa  yourselves  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  a 
distinct  service  from  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  that 
it  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  rates. 

2050.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  suggest 
•with  regard  to  the  protection  of  life  from  fire  ? — 
Nothing,  except  the  increase  of  the  stations; 
they  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
make  their  stations  at  equal  distances,  where 
they  would  have  only  to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  get  to  a  fire;  we  find  that  the  men  are 
ready,  but  they  do  not  get  an  early  call.  It  takes 
a  very  willing  man  to  fetch  an  engine  on  a  wet 
night,  or  even  to  lose  the  excitement  of  a  fire. 

2051.  But  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  fire  should  be  made  known  to  the 
fire-escape  men  than  to  the  fire-engine  stations, 

8  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2052.  Life,  of  course,  is  more  valuable  than 
property  ? — Yes. 

2053.  The  fire  escape  is  always  called  first,  I 
suppose? — No;  there  is  a  feeling  between  the 
Fire  Brigade  and  the  fire-escape  people  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  first  call.  There  is  a  case 
that  occurred  this  morning  in  Bermondsey-street, 
right  opposite  the  police  station,  the  inspector 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  wood  and  glass,  and 
found  that  the  opposite  house  was  on  fire ;  the 
man  is|  burnt  to  death.  I  called  there  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  escape  man  was  first  on  the  spot ; 
he  was  called  by  the  police,  but  had  the  escape 
been  next  door,  the  fire  could  not  have  been 
^scovered  before  the  man  was  dead ;  the  escape 
was  there  before  the  engine ;  the  Tooley-street 
station  and  the  Bermondsey  fire-escape  station 
are  within  10  yards  equidistant,  and  both  were 
early  on  the  spot. 

2054.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any 
means  to  prevent  the  increase  of  fires  ? — Only  by 
distributing  the  stations.  At  the  present  time 
the  insurance  companies  are  fortunate  in  having 
light  reports ;  but  the  suburban  fires  are  very 
destructive ;  it  matters  but  little  to  an  insurance 
company  whether  they  lose  2,000  /.  in  a  ware- 
house in  Tooley-street,  or  whether  they  lose  it 
in  Notting-hill. 

2055.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  589  fires,  the  causes  of  which  were  unknown 
last  year ;  is  liiere  anything  which  you  could 
suggest  by  which  wc  could  arrive  at  the  causes  ? 
— -i  do  not  think  that  the  Fire  Brigade  take  the 
slightest  trouble  to  make  an  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  causes  of  fires,  unless  they  see  the  thing 
before  their  eyes ;  there  should  be  a  public  officer 
for  the  purpose. 

2056.  But  how  would  yon  initiate  the  inquiry  ? 
— I  should  simply  allow  the  insurance  company 
to  attend  first  with  the  appointed  officer  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  if  any  doubt 
existed  with  regard  to  chemistry  or  law,  he  should 
be  assisted  by  a  professor  of  chemistry  or  a  well- 
known  solicitor,  and  there  should  be  a  law  to 
compel  the  insurance  companies  to  prosecute. 

2057.  You  would  make  them  public  prose- 
cutors ? — Yes ;  they  are  very  loth  to  proaecute, 
though  they  well  know  they  are  paying  a  case  of 
fraud ;  still  there  is  not  that  assistance  given  them 
by  the  law  of  the  land  to  convict  a  man. 

0.84. 


2058.  But  do  you  think  that  even  though  they  Mr. 
had  the  power  given  them  by  law  they  would    ^-  Seeker. 

prosecute  ? — Many  companies  would  not,  but  I         

would  compel  them  to  do  it  "  "V  ^^°7' 

2059.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  proper 
law  to  pass  ? — I  cannot  see  that  any  private  in- 
terest should  interfere  with  a  public  prosecution, 
and  arson  is  a  very  great  crime. 

2060.  Then  why  not  have  a  public  prosecutor  ? 
— The  companies  are  the  persons  most  interested, 
and  they  would  be  most  likely  to  give  the  neces- 
sary evidence. 

2061.  But  in  the  case  of  uninsured  property 
how  would  you  act  ? — I  would  leave  that  to  a 
public  prosecutor. 

2062.  Then  you  would  have  two  public  pro- 
secutors?— Yes,  certainly.  I  have  applied  to 
Captain  Shaw  to  obtain  evidence  in  cases  of 
arson,  and  he  would  not  allow  his  men  to  give  the 
evidence. 

2063.  You  applied  as  a  private  individual,  I 
suppose  ? — As  an  insurance  company.  On  Wed- 
nesday next,  I  have  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  had 
seven  fires.  If  I  go  to  Watling-street  and  ask 
for  evidence,  and  they  say  it  is  no  business 
of  theirs,  the  man  may  get  off.  That  is  the 
case  of  an  insurance  company  who  are  anxious  to 
prosecute  and  cannot  do  it ;  we  are  desirous  to 
stop  these  fires,  but  of  course  our  expenses  would 
come  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the  msurance. 

2064.  On  what  ground  did  Captain  Shaw  refuse 
to  allow  those  men  to  give  evidence  ? — On  the 
ground  that  the  Fire  Brigade  were  public  servants 
and  not  the  servants  of  private  interests.  Our, 
solicitor  told  him  that  arson  was  a  crime,  and  he 
ought  to  give  full  information. 

2065.  What  was  his  reply  ? — Simply,  that  we 
should  write  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  ask  for 
information ;  but  many  of  our  letters  are  delayed 
at  the  Board  of  Works  unanswered.  I  asked  him 
to  let  two  of  his  own  men,  who  attended  the  fire, 
come  and  give  evidence,  and  he  refused.  We 
applied  to  a  magistrate,  and  summoned  the  men ; 
you  can  get  a  policeman  without  summoning 
him,  and  why  not  a  fireman  ?  It  is  not  for  our 
own  private  interest  that  we  prosecute. 

2066.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  You  think  that  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  prevents  insurance  offices  pro- 
secuting ? — Yes,  certainly.  If  a  man  gets  hold 
of  a  young  company,  he  says,  **  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  pay  me,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  me  I 
shall  sue  you  ;"  if  you  have  only  little  evidence 
you  abandon  tue  case ;  your  solicitor  advises  you 
to  pay. 

2067.  Chairman.']  Surely  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  the  presence  of  those  men,  by  sending  them 
a  summons  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  meantime,  when 
you  want  them  at  once,  all  this  red-tape  routine 
will  lose  your  case ;  besides,  an  unwilling  witness 
is  the  worst  witness  you  can  have.  If  the  Fire 
Brigade  is  not  willing  to  come  and  put  a  stop  to 
arson,  you  are  better  without  them. 

2068.  Mr.  Agar-'EUU.]  Would  you  propose  to 
have  one  central  station,  or  to  have  one  for  each 
district? — One  for  each  district. 

2069.  I  understood  you  to  complun  of  the 
method  of  telegraphing;  I  think  you  said  it 
would  be  better  if  the  superintendent  was  an  en- 
gineer, and  gave  orders  and  judged  for  himself 
if  the  fire  was  to  be  telegraphed  on  to  the  other  sta- 
tions and  whether  the  engmes  were  to  go  or  not  ? 
— Yes;  if  Captain  Shaw  is  out  in  Wawng-strect 
any  one  of  the  engineers  who  happens  to  go  to 
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STr.         the  telegraph,  reports  to  the  officer  on  duty,  and 
L.  Becker,    he  exercises  Hs  own  discretion. 

2070,  But  I  thought  you  said  "  any  engineer;" 

6  May       y**'*  mean  the  engneer  who  is  in  command  at  the' 
i£67l        moment? — Yes;  I  do  not  mean  the  engineer  of 

the  telegraph,  bnt  the  engineer  of  the  station; 

there  is  no  man  told  off  for  that  telegraph  duty ; 

at  present,  if  I  were  to  hear  the  telegraph  bell 

ring,  I  should  jump  up  and  answer  it,  or  perhaps 

you  would  do  so. 

2071.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  one 
jumping  up  and  answering  it  would  ^ve  the 
order  ? — No,  I  should  give  me  word  to  the  officer 
on  duty. 

2072.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  in  command 
gives  the  order  ?—  Yes. 

2073.  You  object  to  sailors  as  firemen ;  but 
are  they  not  habitually  smart,  active  men  ? — It  is 
not  smartness  or  activity,  but  it  is  knowledge 
that  is  required  to  make  a  good  fireman.  I  find 
some  of  them  very  slovenly. 

2074.  But  it  is  a  belief  among  landsmen  that 
Bailors  are  smart,  active  men  ? — Some  of  them 
are  ;  but  the  class  I  come  across  are  not  wholly 
so. 

2075.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  take 
young  sailors  and  train  them  into  good  firemen  ? 
— Certainly  not ;  we  find  that  the  oldest  firemen 
in  the  brigade  are  the  best,  and  they  were  never 
sailors.  You  might  after  10  years  make  a  good 
fireman  of  a  sailor,  but  the  public  would  have  to 
pay  for  his  experience ;  you  would  never  make 
so  good  a  fireman  out  of  a  sailor  as  yon  would 
out  of  an  artisan. 

2076.  Yon  said  that  you  considered  it  a  for- 
lorn hope  for  a  fire  when  you  had  to  use  a 
steamer? — Yes,  with  regard  to  saving  valuable 
property. 

2077.  You  never  saw  a  steamer  used  so  a«  to 
prfevent  a  great  loss  of  property  ?— Very  seldom ; 
the  premises  have  either  been  burnt  out  or 
washed  out  aflerwards.  It  is  not  the  use  of  the 
steamers  so  much  as  the  abuse.  You  can  now 
get  water  cheaply,  and  throw  it  in  at  a  cost  of 
2t.  6d.  an  hour;  but  if  you  had  to  pay  24«.  an 
hour,  as  jou  used  to  do,  th«n  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Ten  years 
ago  there  was  far  less  destroyed  by  water  than 
there  is  now,  and  the  establishment  cost  less  money. 
The  steamers  break  down;  you  must  calculate 
that  in  the  saving  between  steamers  and  manual 
power.     Manual  engines  never  break  down. 

2078.  The  steamers  have  not  saved  more  pro- 
perty than  manual  engines,  you  think  ? — To  the 
insurance  companies  they  have  lost  more.  We  had 
very  recently  a  case  in  Fimlico  (Lord  Grosvenor 
was  there  early);  the  place  was  partially  destroyed 
before  the  steamers  threw  a  drop  of  water  on  it, 
though  within  half  a  mile  of  Horseferrj-road 
station.  No  special  report  was  made  of  that, 
and  when  the  steamers  did  get  to  work,  the 
premises  were  totally  destroyed. 

2079.  Is  it  your  belief  that  steamers  are 
useless  ? — In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used 
at  the  present  time,  I  certainly  think  they  are 
useless. 

2080.  You  have  had  experience  of  flrfes  for 
five  years? — Yes,  for  more;  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  fires  16  years;  bnt  I  have  («>m- 
manded  a  brigade  for  some  years. 

2081.  What  brigade  was  that?— Mr.  Hodges's 
^Fire  Brigade;  the  first  that  introduced  steam 
in  London. 

2082.  You  do  not  iiiink  much  of  the  efficiency 


of  the  present  Fire  Brigade  ? — I  do  not  think  tha* 
the  principle  is  right ;  it  is  the  cM  principle  of 
1832  ;  it  wants  modernising. 

2083.  Did  it  ever  happen  to  yon,  when  you 
were  in  Hodges's  Fire  Brigade,  to  have  any  dif- 
ferences with  the  London  Brigade? — Individu- 
ally there  was  an  amount  of  jealousy. 

2084.  You  did  not  get  on  very  well  ? — Ye8» 
very  well ;  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  public  tha* 
we  did  not  agree. 

2085.  But  yon  did  not  get  on  well,  with  regard 
to  the  Fire  Brigade,  I  mean? — We  never  had  any 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  men. 

2086.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  ? — Indi- 
vidually. 

2087.  But  you  were  in  command  of  Hodges's 
Brigade  ? — Yes. 

2088.  And  if  the  head  officer  of  a  brigade  has 
a  difference  of  opinion,  it  comes  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  brigades,  does  it  not? — 
No ;  our  men  did  their  duty  without  such  com- 
mands ;  the  London  Brigade  was  then  only  a  pri- 
vate institution,  and  so  were  we;  many  nrea 
were  then  put  out  which,  under  the  present 
monopoly,  are  not  now  put  out. 

2089.  You  have  still  some  differences  with 
the  Fire  Brigade,  perhaps? — Yes,  with  som& 
special  few ;  and  so  would  any  other  person  who 
md  not  choose  to  give  way  to  what  they  chose  to 
say. 

2090.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  The  engineefr 
of  a  station,  if  he  is  called  to  a  fire,  cannot  use 
his  own  discretion,  can  he  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Girard,. 
at  Chandos  Station,  can  do  so ;  it  must  be  left  to 
him,  and  more  particularly  to  the  foremen  of  the 
stations. 

2091.  But  the  foremen  are  the  chiefs  of  the 
districts,  are  they  not? — Yes;  but  when  they 
are  out  in  the  morning  who  is  in  charge  ? 

2092.  The  engineer  in  chaise  of  the  station  i» 
in  chaise,  is  he  not? — Yes;  he  orders  what  should 
be  done. 

2093.  But  if  a  fire  happens  in  a  district,  the  en- 
gineers in  the  district  have  no  choice  with  regard 
to  turning  out,  have  they  ? — Except  under  orders 
from  their  foremen.  Suppose  a  fire  occurs  at 
Camden  Town,  a  call  would  be  sent  to  Farring- 
don-street  througli  other  stations ;  suppose  the 
foreman  is  out,  the  engineer  takes  tiie  duty  of  the 
station,  and  it  is  in  his  power  to  turn  out  or  not, 

2094.  But  what  does  he  do,  in  fact  ?  —  He  use& 
his  own  judgment. 

2095.  He  goes  if  he  is  telegraphed  for  ? — Yes ; 
if  it  says  "serious"  he  would  go.  If  the  tele- 
graph says  "  Called  from  Holbom — serious- 
steamer  gone,"  the  engine  from  the  foreman's 
station  would  of  course  turn  out. 

2096.  But  he  calls  his  own  engines  in  his  own 
district  to  the  fire  ? — ^Yes ;  but  in  that  case  h« 
would  not  call  Whitecrose-street,  or  the  engines 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  his  district 

2097.  How  do  you  know  all  this  ? — By  visiting 
tlie  stations  and  studying  fire  matters.  I  have 
seen  many  very  curious  messages  sent  through 
the  stations — anything  else  but  fyr  fire  purposes. 
Horseferry-road  would  receive  a  call  for  a  fire  if 
a  boy  sometimes  says  that  he  saw  smoke  or  heard 
screams.  Horseferry-road  sends  out  a  steamer, 
and  reports  it  to  Chandos-etreet ;  they  turn  out, 
but  it  may  be  only  a  chimney  on  fire  after  aU, 

2098.  But  they  must  turn  out  ? — No,  not  un- 
less Aey  are  called  onjby  Horseferry-road,  Mr. 
Grrard  m^t  say,  "Wait  for  a  fleoond  caH.** 
Where  inwraation  fe  forced  to  be  sent  through 
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half  a  dozen  stations,  it  is  a  bad  way  of  doing 
business,  I  think. 

2099.  But  is  it  not  the  only  way  ? — Yes,  at 
present.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tele- 
graph direct  to  the  central  station  from  any  of 
the  suburban  stations.  If  Hoi  bom  were  sending 
a  message  to  King-street,  they  have  only  <Mte 
telegraph  in  the  station,  and  they  can  only  receive 
one  message  at  the  same  time. 

2100.  What  more  would  you  suggest? — That 
is  the  fallacy  of  the  present  telegraph  system  at 
the  fire  stations;  they  might  l^ve  a  telegraph 
which  would  take  four  or  five  messages  at  the 
same  time. 

2101.  Do  you  think  that  is  needed? — Yes, 
certainly.  New  York  has  the  most  complete 
apparatus,  while  we  have  none  at  all. 

2102.  You  seem  to  ignore  the  existing  system 
as  utterly  useless  ? — I  do  not  consider  the  Uni- 
versal system,  or  Siemens'  system,  worth  any- 
thing :  they  spell  the  word  "  Fire ;"  what  is 
the  use  of  that,  when  a  code  would  do  it  in  a 
second?  If  the  Board  of  Works  would  inquire 
into  the  systems  that  are  most  complete  for  fire 
purposes,  they  would  then  find  that  ike  system 
which  they  use  is  very  expensive,  and  quite  use- 
less ;  I  have  offered  to  lay  before  them  ^e  whole 
<i£  the  systems,  on  public  grounds.  I  think  Sie- 
men's  system  is  very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
act  if  there  is  the  slightest  accident ;  we  have 
l>een  24  hours  without  telegraphing  between  two 
fitatioDS. 

2103.  That  liability  holds  with  all  systems  of 
telegraphing,  does  it  not  ? — I  think  not. 

2104.  You  say  that  the  Fire  Brigade  do  not 
koow  where  to  find  the  plugs  ? — Just  so. 

2105.  We  have  heard  ftom  several  witnesses 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  water,  bat 
not  in  findii^  the  pings  ? — I  think  not ;  if  you 
try  a  plog  on  the  service  main  instead  of  gfnng 
to  the  fire  main,  then  of  course  you  complain  that 
there  is  no  water,  bat  when  the  turncock  comes, 
he  finds  plenty  of  water;  it  is  his  business  to 
shut  them  all  down;  in  the  old  time  he  got  5«. 
reward,  whereas  he  only  gets  2  s.  6  d.  now,  and 
very  often  he  does  not  find  the  water  quicker 
ihan  he  can  help.  I  heard  of  one  man  who  actu- 
ally changed  his  stockings  before  he  turned  out 
to  a  fire  to  which  he  was  called. 

2106  You  think  that  the  great  want  is  in 
"finding  the  pings  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  great  drawback  ie 


on  the  part  of  the  firemen  not  being  able  to  find 
them. 

2107.  You  s^  that  the  police  will  not  fetch 
the  engines  ? — That  is  not  their  business;  a  police- 
man is  more  usefully  employed  in  watching  the 
house;  he  can  summon  the  next  policeman,  or 
send  any  passer-by;  that  was  his  duty  during 
the  old  days ;  I  have  had  many  calls  from  police- 
men. 

2108.  Was  that  the  first  policeman  that  dis- 
covered the  fire  ? — Yes. 

2109.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  a  better 
system? — It  was  the  reward  that  did  it* 

2110.  He  got  more  by  stopping  at  the  house, 
did  he  not  ? — No ;  he  got  a  guinea  for  discovering 
the  fire,  and  a  further  reward  for  holding  the 
door ;  he  could  depute  the  other  duty,  of  calling 
the  engines,  to  anyone  who  might  choose  to  go. 

2111.  What  does  he  do  now  ? — I  had  a  case  in 
Southwark  lately ;  I  asked  a  policeman,  "  What 
did  you  do?"  He  said,  "I  sprang  my  rattle." 
♦*  Did  you  go  for  the  engines  ?"  BLe  said,  "  No, 
it  was  not  my  business."  There  were  ten 
minutes  lost,  and  in  the  first  three  minutes 
he  could  have  been  in  the  engine  station.  We 
are  more  dependent  on  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  strangers  than  the  policemen ;  but  there  is  no 
law  to  compel  a  man  to  do  this,  and  there  is  no 
inducement  whatever  for  him  to  oome  forward, 
as  he  only  gets  one  wltillipg  reward;  in  a  hot 
summer's  night  it  is  no  joke  to  run  a  mile  for  an 
engine.  If  a  gentleman's  hoose  is  on  fire  at 
Olapbam  Common,  a  poHoeman  most  take  a  cab, 
but  there  are  no  cabs  there  after  one  o'dock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  engines  are  half  way  on  tfa« 
road,  "  called  by  the  %nt,"  by  the  time  he  gets 
half  way  to  the  station. 

2112.  With  regard  to  any  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  fires,  you  say  there  is  now  n<me? — 
Except  by  the  companies;  the  Brigade  make 
dight  inquiries,  but  I  call  that  asldng  questions 
only  for  Ae  six  o'clock  morning  report. 

2113.  You  know  that  there  is  nothing  more 
done  than  that  ? — Just  so.  If  the  firemen  cannot 
find  it  out,  that  is  all  that  is  done.  While  on 
the  subject  of  the  causes  of  fires,  I  beg  to  hand 
in  some  copies  of  a  broadsheet  that  I  extensively 
circulated,  of  directions  to  avoid  accidents  and 
to  aid  endangered  persons  to  escape  from  baildr 
ings  on  fire,  which  contain  the  common  causes  of 
fire,  and  suggestions  guarding  against  accidents 
not  generally  knovm.    {See  Appendix.) 
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Thursday,  9  May  1867. 


UEMBEBS   FBESENT: 


Mr.  Agar-Ellis. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Horsfall. 

Mr.  Einnaird. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 


Mr.  Lusk. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Bead. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Tite. 

Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Whitmore. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lewis  Beckeb,  recalled ;  and  further  Exanuncd. 


jjjp^  2114.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']    Upon  what  principles 

X.  Becker.    ^^^  yo"  divided  London  into  districts,  and  placed 
'  steamers,  manuals,  and  hose  reels  in  communica- 

0  May  tion  with  the  central  stations  ? — First  of  all,  I 
1867.  divide  London  into  five  districts.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ; 
A,  B,  C,  being  the  north  side;  and  D,  E,  the 
south  side.  The  green  lines  shown  on  the  plan 
are  the  divisions  right  through  the  London  dis- 
trict. We  thus  get  an  area  in  square  miles  of 
24,  30,  19,  31,  and  46,  for  each  district  respec- 
tively. The  steamer  stations  are  put  in  those 
places  where  they  have  equal  running,  so  that 
if  a  fire  occurred  between  any  two  districts,  you 
could  have  the  attendance  of  any  steamer  that 
you  liked.  At  the  same  time,  care  is  taken  to 
place  them  in  districts  where  there  is  good  water 
supply.  The  manual  stations  are  on  the  same 
pnnciple,  acting  subserviently  to  the  steamers  (I 
mean,  by  manuals,  the  hand-pumping  engines) ; 
and  the  hose  reels  are  placed  subserviently  to 
the  manuals,  in  between  the  manuals,  so  that 
there  is  a  station  over  every  half  a  mile. 

2115.  What  saving  would  there  be  by  your 
plan  in  the  risk  of  entire  destruction  of  property, 
as  compared  with  the  present  system  ? — With 
regard  to  expense,  I  employ  less  men  than  the 
Metropolitan  Board  propose  to  employ ;  I  employ 
326  men,  29  steamers,  49  manuals,  53  hose  reels, 
and  4  floats ;  the  result  being  that,  if  a  fire  oc- 
curred, as  it  did  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  steamer 
woiild  only  have  to  run  one  mile ;  the  manual  would 
only  run  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  hose 
reel  only  half  a  mile.  By  the  present  system  of 
the  Board  of  Works  you  would  have  to  run  from 
Southwark  Bridge-road  nearly  eight  miles.  The 
nearest  manual  is  at  Peckham,  a  £stance  of  three 
and  a  half  miles;  and  there  are  no  hose  reels 
at  all. 

2116.  In  all  human  probability,  under  your 
system,  that  wing  of  the  Crystal  Palace  might  have 
been  saved,  or,  at  all  events,  the  damage  might 
have  been  reduced  ? — A  material  portion  might 
have  been  saved.  The  same  principle  answers 
all  over  the  map;  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
fire  occurs  at  Hampetead  or  in  the  heart  of  the 
City. 

2117.  Do  you  consider  that  the  alarms  of  fires 


are  vigilantly  carried  to  the  fire  stations  ? — No ; 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  anybody  now  to  take  the 
fire  alarms  to  the  stations. 

2118.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  your  proposed  fire  telegraph 
system  ? — This  (referring  to  a  diagram)  is  a  sim- 
ple instnunent,  which  I  propose  to  erect  in  the 
street,  against  tiie  shop  jamb,  of  which  a  police- 
man has  the  key,  and  also  the  householder,  so 
that  if  a  fire  took  place,  the  policeman  cduld 
open  it,  and  give  an  alarm  of  fire.  He  would 
first  touch  a  bell,  which  would  ring  a  bell  in 
the  station,  and  the  moment  the  bell  rang  and 
exposed  the  number,  it  would  show  the  locality 
of  the  alarm  at  the  fire  station,  and  the  reply 
would  be  made  by  the  fireman  by  touching  the 
bell,  which  means  that  they  "understand";  the 
alannist  then  touches  the  word  "fire,"  and  he 
could  give  the  call  either  for  a  chimney,  or  for 
a  large  or  for  a  small  fire,  so  that  the  policeman 
does  not  leave  his  beat ;  and)  he  can  immediately 
send  the  alarm  without  allowing  the  fire  to  in- 
crease while  he  leaves  the  spot,  which  is  a  great 
danger.  There  is  another  point,  and  that  is, 
that  where  false  alarms  might  be  taken,  the  fire- 
men themselves  having  the  key,  could  send  a 
stop  to  any  place  in  that  event,  or  could  get  extra 
engines,  if  necessary,  on  the  spot  without  leav- 
ing the  scene  of  the  fire :  the  same  instrument 
answers  the  purposes  of  fire  alarms  for  Govern- 
ment buildings  or  theatres.  This  map  shows  the 
house-wires  over  the  streets  of  London.  I  pro- 
pose, through  a  pipe  from  the  instrument  to  in- 
troduce a  wire,  so  that  the  wires  that  are  now 
unused,  will  be  converted  to  that  purpose.  An. 
electrician  said,  that  they  would  cost  about  4  /. 
a-piece,  and  being  dry  batteries,  there  would  be 
no  getting  out  of  order. 

2119.  This  plan  has  been,  I  believe,  tried 
practically,  and  is  effectively  used  in  Canada  and 
America  at  this  moment? — When  I  drew  out 
this  system  in  the  year  1855, 1  was  not  aware 
that  they  had  a  system  of  ringing  bells,  but  I 
think  that  the  key  system  is  the  most  perfect. 

2120.  But  you  have  ascertained,  and  do  know 
from  your  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  most  success- 
ful in  Canada  and  America? — Yes ;  I  know  from 
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my  own  knowledge  that  the  electric  department 
for  the  call  of  fires  Is  considered  most  important. 
They  have  a  superintendent  of  the  electric  de- 
partment for  that  purpose. 

2121.  I  suppose,  as  compared  with  the  loss  by 
fire,  the  expense  of  snch  a  system  is  *a  mere 
notjiing  ? — Certainly. 

2122.  For  what  purpose  do  you  propose  to 
employ  the  police  force  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
organization of  the  fire  brigade  ? — I  think  every 
pouce  station  should  have  a  reserve  of  firemen. 
Take  Bamet,  for  instance ;  we  have  a  police  sta- 
tion at  Bamet,  one  at  Whetstone,  one  at  High- 

gite,  one  at  Holloway,  one  at  Islington,  one  at 
lerkenwell,  and  one  in  the  City ;  therefore  you 
get  a  line  of  six  stations,  all  of  which  might  be 
made  auxiliary  fire  stations.  The  rent  of  an 
engine-house  at  each  of  the  stations  would  be  of 
very  little  expense,  and  an  engine  with  two  or 
three  firemen  should  be  placed  at  each. 

2  J  23.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  police,  as  co- 
operating with  the  system  of  fire  prevention,  are 
not  nearly  as  effectively  used  as  they  might 
be? — No;  I  have  seen  many  policemen  good 
firemen. 

2124.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  seen  the 
working  of  the  Liverpool  fire  brigade  system,  or 
that  of  any  other  town,  such  as  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Bristol,  Dublin,  or  Belfast? — I  have 
seen  the  fire  brigades  in  all  those  places.  I  have 
inspected  the  fire  brigade  in  Manchester  half-a- 
dozen  times,  in  Glasgow  twice,  and  in  Liverpool 
three  times.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Manchester 
was  last  February,  and  I  was  in  Glasgow  in 
October  last. 

2125.  Do  you  consider  that  the  class  of  fire- 
men which  they  employ  in  those  places  are 
superior  and  more  fitted  for  their  post  than  those 
of  the  London  Brigade? — Certainly;  because 
they  are  artisans. 

2126.  They  thoroughly  understand  when  they 

Set  into  a  house  what  to  look  for  and  what  to 
0  ? — Not  only  that,  but  in  Glasgow  the  firemen 
make  their  own  hose  and  paint  their  own  engines ; 
BO  they  do  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
a  very  lai^e  saving  is  effected  by  those  means. 
A  painter  has  to  do  many  hazardous  things  which 
are  really  part  of  a  fireman's  duty. 

2127.  Considering  that  London  is  the  capital 
of  England,  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  at  the  present 
time,  properly  protected  against  fire  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2128.  In  what  respects  do  you  consider  the 
existing  system  most  at  fault? — The  system  is 
wrong  m  employing  a  wrong  class  of  people,  and 
in  centralising  the  fire  force  too  much.  They 
have  no  protection  in  the  suburbs.  Take  the 
case  of  a  fire  at  Stratford :  the  nearest  steamer 
station  would  be  Bishopsgate-street,  and  by  the 
time  the  engines  got  there,  the  premises  would 
be  burnt  down  to  the  ground ;  but  if  they  put  a 
steamer  at  Stratford,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  taking 
place  in  Stepney  or  Mile  End,  they  could  meet 
each  other  half  way ;  the  miming  of  engines  to 
fires  is  most  important. 

2129.  Do  you  consider  that  there  Is  any  danger 
to  life  from  the  present  use  of  steamers  ;  are  they 
judiciously  used  ? — I  think  that  the  class  of  men 
who  drive  the  steamers  are  very  likely  to  cause 
accidents;  they  are  not  engineers;  explosions 
are  very  likely  to  occur.  I  have  been  very  much 
surprised  that  one  has  not  happened  before  this 
by  Doing  improperly  handled;  tiiey  are  often  run 
at  a  very  great  rate,  and  there  is  not  that  amount 
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of  inspection  by  practical  engineers  which  is  Mr. 

necessary.  L.  Bedter. 

2130.  You  are  rather  apprehensive  that  some         — ^ 
day  there  will  be  a  loss  of  life  by  explosion? — It       9  May 
is  quite  possible.  1867. 

2131.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  your 
proposed  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis 
from  fire  ? — I  have  taken  those  districts  where 
fires  have  most  frequentiy  occurred,  where  no 
assistance  can  now  be  immediately  rendered,  and 
ascertained  from  personal  inspection  the  water 
supply  that  has  been  available  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  means  that  should  be  required,  and 
where  a  steamer,  manual,  or  hose  reel  should  be 
placed,  and  where  there  is  such  a  supply  of  water 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  mains  being  charged,  it 
would  yield  sufficient  for  each  class  of  engine  as 
located.  Thus,  I  place  a  steamer  where  the  water 
supply  may  be  abundant,  but  not  with  a  greater 
amount  of  force.  The  average  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis  is  quite  enough  to  do  away  with 
steamers  in  many  of  the  positions  which  they  are 
now  placed.  In  Camden  Town  I  have  an  engine, 
and  it  has  never  been  at  work  but  once ;  the  stand 
pipes  yield  water  quite  equal  to  a  manual 
engine,  and  steamers  do  not  do  much  more  than 
manual  engines  as  they  are  at  present  worked. 

2132.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world  so  well  supplied  with  water  for  fire  pur- 
poses as  London? — If  we  take  the  area,  we  are 
better  off  than  many  other  cities;  but  taking 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  where  it  is  simply  in 
the  city,  they  are  better  off;  our  large  area 
makes  the  d^erence.  At  Clapham  it  is  very 
seldom  necessary  to  work  a  steamer. 

2133.  In  providing  those  central  fire  brigade 
stations,  what  class  01  firemen  do  you  propose  for 
each  branch  in  the  service? — At,  say.  No.  4, 
steamer  station  in  A  district,  on  the  plan,  I 
should  reside  the  foreman  of  the  fire  department ; 
that  is  the  central  station ;  also  a  man  who  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  district,  so  that  if 
he  received  a  call  for  a  fire  from  No.  4,  manual 
station,  A  district,  at  Kilbum,  he  would  know 
what  would  be  wanted.  I  would  have  a  foreman 
there  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  fire ;  and 
a  man  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  London 
would  not  send  six  steamers  to  a  six-roomed 
house,  which  would  be  enough  to  wash  the  house 
right  away. 

2134.  If  there  was  a  fire  at  Kilbum  at  this 
moment,  what  would  happen  under  the  existing 
^stem  ? — First,  the  alarm  would  be  taken  to  the 
iraddington  station. 

2135.  That  must  be  by  messenger? — Yes;  and 
then  from  Paddington  it  would  go  to  Baker- 
street,  where  there  is  a  steamer  that  would  attend 
at  once ;  he  would  telegraph  to  his  foreman  at 
King-street,  and  if  he  fliought  fit,  he  would  go. 
If  it  turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  shop  fire, 
which  probably  a  hand-pump  might  have  put  out, 
you  would  then  have  had  two  pteamers,  with  six 
men  on  each  steamer,  aiul  a  manual  engine  with 
also  four  or  five  men  to  it. 

2136.  You  have  often  seen,  perhaps,  as  many 
as  three  or  four  steamers  at  a  London  fire,  where 
probably  a  manual  or  a  hose  reel  would  have  been 
enough  to  extinguish  it? — Certainly. 

2137.  You  consider  that  a  great  waste  of 
power  and  expense,  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  what  is  required? — Yes,  besides  the  wear  and 
tear  in  running  through  the  streets ;  and  if  an 
accident  happens,  as  they  often  do,  the  expenses 
are  enormous  to  repair  them. 

L  3  ,      2138.  If 
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2138.  If  there  was  a  fire  at  Clapham,  -what 
are  the  means  that  would  now  be  employed  to 
convey  the  alarm,  and  bring  the  required  number 

9  May  of  engines  ? — There  are  no  means  to  convey  the 
1.867.  alarm  whatever,  except  by  the  road.  They  would 
have  to  go  first  to  Kennington-lane  to  the  fore- 
man of  the  district ;  formerly  it  used  to  be  the 
Southwark  Bridge-road;  and  then  they  would 
have  a  steamer  down  to  Clapham.  There  is  a 
volunteer  brigade  there,  Mr.  Hewitt's ;  ■  but  it  is 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  police  or  anybody  who 
like  to  call  them. 

2139.  Have  the  present  fire  brigade  the  means 
of  inspecting  hazardous  buildings  and  goods  in 
their  district,  or  of  studying  the  art  of  extin- 

fiishing  fires? — No  means  whatever,  I  believe, 
have  not  heard  of  any  firemen  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  enter  any  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  locality  of  the  risk  or  the  goods  stored 
therem. 

2140.  Would  not  that  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  system,  prevention  being  better  than  cure  ? 
-'I  think  that  the  firemen  ought  to  have  a 
th<H*ough  knowledge  of  all  the  risks  in  their 
district,  and  should  know  what  goods  are  stored 
in  a  wharf,  for  instance,  and  what  risks  are 
contiguous. 

2141.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
advantages  of  your  proposed  fire-plug  system  ? — 
The  present  system  of  marking  the  plugs  in  the 
streets  is  by  little  pieces  of  wood,  whereon  is 
"  F.P.,"  with  the  number  of  feet  that  the  plug 
is  distant.  In  a  place  like  Bermondsey,  where 
the  houses  are  close  and  where  the  nails  have 
rotted  away,  very  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen ; 
and  in  such  localities  ae  Clapham,  where  there 
are  long  gardens,  they  are  not  to  be  found  at 
alL  The  result  is,  that  if  you  go  down  with  a 
steamer  you  have  to  wait  for  the  turncock,  and 
he  lias  oiten  to  come  a  very  long  way.  I  propose 
to  convert  the  street  lamps  into  a  system  which  the 
Leeds  Corporation  have  adopted  from  my  idea  of 
marking  on  each  lamp  a  symbol,  whioh  a  fireman, 
or  even  an  omnibus  driver,  and  every  passer  by, 
would  know  indicated  a  fire-plug;  place  a  red 
glass,  like  the  one  I  have  here,  into  the  lamp  with 
an  arrow  pointing  like  this,  that  would  mean 
16  feet  out  into  the  road ;  then,  if  a  plug  happened 
not  to  be  opposite  that,  there  is  a  side  glass  indi- 
cating, say  seven  feet  the  other  way,  and  that 
would  indicate  the  position  of  the  plug ;  the  red 
would  indicate  the  plug  that  is  on  the  fire-main, 
and  a  fire-engine  arriving  the  engineer  and  fire- 
men would  linow  that  that  plug  would  yield 
enough  for  a  steamer ;  the  blue  would  be  enough 
for  a  manual  engine,  and  the  green  enough  for 
hose  reels.  So  that  there  is  no  possibility,  as  is 
often  the  case  now,  of  a  steamer  having  the  hose 
liud  out  and  after  it  haa  gone  to  work,  of  the 
turncock  saying,  "  I  can  give  you  a  better  plug," 
and  the  firemen  having  then  to  move  the  steamer. 
This  plan  would  do  away  with  the  need  of  all 
turncocks. 

2142.  How  long  has  this  plan  been  in  oper»- 
tion  at  Leeds  ? — For  nearly  three  years. 

2143.  Has  it  worked  very  well  ? — I  have  nev«r 
heard  them  make  the  slightest  complaint. 

2144.  Have  there  been  any  instances  there 
where  this  plan  has  enabled  the  steamers  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  ? — They  principally  use  the 
stand-pipe  at  Leeds,  and,  I  oelieve,  they  have 
attached  to  every  engine  a  man  who  is  capable  of 
turning  the  water  on;  it  is  his  duty,  and  his  duty 
only. 


2145.  Whereas  imder  our  own  system  there 
are  great  delays  in  getting  at  the  water? — With- 
out the  assistance  ca  the  turncock ;  according  to 
the  present  system,  I  oannot  see  how  a  fireman 
oaai  know  which  is  the  nearest  or  best  plug. 

2146.*  But  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  fore- 
man of  the  district  to  know  all  those  points,  you 
think  ? — I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  forenoan  to 
study  the  water  supply ;  without  that  a  steamer, 
which  costs  1,000^,  is  useless. 

2147.  Can  you,  as  an  ofiicer  of  an  insurance 
company,  explain  to  the  Committee  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  Average  Clause  ? — 
The  Average  Clause  is  enforced  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  13,  which  compels  the 
insurer  to  place  on  every  detached  building 
a  separate  sum  for  insurance ;  in  the  event  of  not 
doing  so  the  iusuranoe  company  is  under  a 
peuMty  of  100  /.  Tb  e  A  verage  Clause  is  specially 
worded  whereby  a  person  may  insure  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  over  various  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
or  other  buildings ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  man  to  know  where  certtun  baies  of  cotton  might 
foe  deposited  ut  any  time,  therefore  he  takes  an 
averse  over  the  various  buildings  in  a  round  sum. 
The  result  is  this,  that  if  a  fire  occurs  on  that  wharf 
he  bears  pro  rata  the  isuount  of  loss  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  insured ;  thus,  if  a  merchant  insiu-es 
for  4,000/.  on  goods  in  various  buildings  of  a  whar^ 
and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  value  of  the  goods 
is  8,000  /.  and  the  loss  1,000  /. ;  then  as  8,000/. 
is  to  4,000  /.,  so  his  loss  would  be  500 1,  and  the 
insurance  company  500  /.,  and  so  it  would  be  in 
any  sum  of  money.  The  fact  of  the  goods  only 
being  half  insured  he  is  his  own  insurer  for  the 
otJier  half.  But  it  may  happen  that  none  of  his  goods 
are  in  the  building  that  is  destroyed,  and  then  the 
insurance  company  takes  the  benefit  of  the  Average 
Clause  being  thrown  over  the  other  buildings.  Itis 
against  the  insurer,  but  at  the  same  time  itis  a  great 
preventative  against  crime,  because  there  is  always 
something  at  risk.  In  Belfast  it  is  a  compulsory 
thing  to  introduce  the  Average  Clause,  and  they 
are  now  about  to  introduce  it  into  Dublin.  I 
believe  that  the  County  Fire  OflSce  is  the  only 
one  that  declines  to  join. 

2148.  On  what  ground  do  they  decline  to 
join? — They  think  that  the  Dublin  class  of 
business  should  not  be  subject  to  that ;  and  the 
Dublin  insurers  are  much  against  it.  The  ad- 
vantage is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  insurance 
company ;  the  Average  Clause  would  be  a  veiy 
unfair  thing  in  a  private  house  or  a  shop,  because 
a  man  who  has  no  great  fear  of  a  fire  might  not 
wish  to  insure  for  the  whole  amount,  and  then 
he  would  be  a  heavy  loser,  perhaps,  through  an 
accident,  if  he  had  the  Average  Clause. 

2149.  I  think  you  have  stated,  that  you 
thought  the  Salvage  Corps  a  ^ost  efficient  and 
valuable  institution;  how  could  we,  in  yoor 
opinion,  develope  that  corps  more  and  make  it 
more  useful  ? — I  ^ink  that  the  Salvage  Corps 
should  be  part  of  the  fire  brigade.  I  cannot  see 
that  it  makes  any  difierence  whether  the  fire 
brigade  saves  the  property  by  putting  out  tbe 
fire,  or  whether  the  Salvage  Corps  gets  it  out  of 
the  building  before  it  is  partitdly  damaged.  The 
Salvage  Corps  being  a  distinct  institwtion,  only 
supported  by  some  of  the  insurance  companies, 
solely  works  for  their  benefit ;  but  if  they  find 
that  a  building  is  not  insured,  or  is  insured  by 
one  of  the  companies  not  contributing  to  their 
funds,  they  turn  their  carts  round  and  leave  it. 

2150.  Is  there  any  inwperable   objection  to 
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its  being  part  of  the  fire  bri?«ide  ? — None  what* 
ever;  the  engines  carry  quite  enough  men  to 
be  able  to  tell  off  two  mwi  to  the  ealTaging  of 
property ;  instead  of  that,  theare  are  two  dis- 
tinct forces;  there  will  be  a  great  amount  of 
bother  some  day  with  r^ard  to  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  by  the  fire  brigade  by  water. 

2151.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.'l  That  would 
involve  an  increaee  in  the  number  of  men,  would 
it  not  ? — No,  not  at  every  ntation ;  instead  of 
six  mere  firemen,  there  should  be  four  experienced 
firemen,  and  two  men  out  of  the  six  capable  of 
salvaging  property.  I  consider  the  present  system 
a  loss  of  valuable  services. 

2152.  What  do  you  say  about  the  time  that 
the  men  would  take  up  in  attending  to  the  sal' 
vage  instead  of  attending  to  the  fire  ? — If  a  fire 

Ses  firom  room  to  romn  the  question  is,  whether 
e  men  could  not  remove  the  property  b^ore 
the  fire  extended,  but  they  do  not  do  it  at  the 
present  time;  they  rather  throw  the  responst- 
biHty  upon  the  Salvace  Corpt). 

2153.  After  a  fire  has  occurred,  watching  the 
premises  is  a  work  that  involves  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  men,  is  it  not? — I  think  that  ike 
fire  companies  should  pay  for  that,  because  it  is 
clearly  for  the  company's  interest  to  prevent 
robbery,  and  to  get  at  the  means  of  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  fire.  The  Salvage  Corps  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  companies  after  the  fire ;  but 
it  should  be  a  public  service  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  because  those  who  are  not  insured  suffer  at 
the  present  time  in  consequence  of  having  no 
Salvage  Corps. 

2154.  Mr.  Tite.']  Do  you  mean  that  a  man 
who  is  not  insured  should  be  as  well  looked  after 
as  a  man  who  is  insured  ? — Certmnly,  as  long  as 
he  pays  a  fire-rate. 

2155.  Mr.  iftftnatrrf.]  You  think  that  the 
duties  of  the  Salvage  Corps  might  be  very  well 
carried  out  by  the  fire  brigade  in  general  ? — I 
think  so.  In  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, they  have  salvage  firemen,  and  there  it 
works  very  well.  I  was  present  at  a  large  fire 
in  Manchester,  at  which  I  saw  firemen  salvaging 
property,  tying  things  up,  cutting  up  the  floorings, 
and  putting  tarpaulings  round ;  they  let  the  Water 
through  to  the  cellars ;  it  was  firemen's  duty,  and 
at  the  same  time  salvaging.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  two  services  can  be  properly  separated. 

2156.  Under  the  present  enrstem  places  are 
often  deluged  with  water,  and  other  damt^e  is 
done  which  might  have  been  avoided? — Yes. 
Mr.  Swanton  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Salv^e 
Corps,  and  if  he  were  to  say  to  the  fire  brigade, 
*'  Do  not  put  more  water  on  that  building,"  it 
would  be  their  business  to  put  the  fire  out,  and 
jet  the  water  might  do  a  vast  amount  of  injury. 

2157.  Mr.  Hm-sfatt.'l  If  the  Salvage  Corps  do 
not  do  their  duty,  do  you  not  think  it  is  still  the 
duty  of  the  firemen  to  save  as  much  property  as 
they  can? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  firemen  to  put 
out  the  fire  with  as  little  damage  ae  possible. 

2158.  Mr.  Tite.l  Is  not  that  Ae  rule  now  ?— 
I  have  seen  great  destruction  done  by  the  fire 
brigade. 

2159.  Wilfully?— No,  not  wilfully;  but  I 
think  the  steamers  are  too  cheap,  and  move 
damage  is  done  by  water  tiian  by  fire. 

2 160.  Lord  Richard  GromenorA  Do-  yon  tbii^ 
that  there  is  more  damage  done  at  fires  in  Londmi 
by  water  than  in  provincial  towns  ? — Yes,  eer- 
tainly  ;  I  have  seen  buildings  completely  wa^d 
out  in  London. 

0.«4. 


2161.  I  have  heard  complaints  of  the   same  ]^, 
kind  in  Liverpool,  I  think  ? — They  have  got  wool     /,.  Beaker. 

in  Liverpool ;  if  a  wool  warehouse  catches  fire        

you  can  put  any  amount  of  water  there  that  you        g  May 
like  ;  but  I  have  seen  at  a  draper's  s}iop  in  llie        1867 
Walworth-road  the  water  doing  1,000  /.  worth  of 

damage  when  another  hali-hour's  fire  would  not 
have  done  so  much. 

2162.  Does  not  that  happen  in  Liverpool? — 
I  can  quite  imagine  that,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
London;  I  have  a  case  where  the  damage  by 
fire  was  25  /.,  and  the  damage  by  water  was 
106  /. ;  that  was  ironmongery,  which  you  cannot 
burn.     We  paid  the  total  loss. 

2163.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  Would  it  not  liave  been 
more  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  water  ? — No  ;  the 
intennty  of  the  smoke  deceived  the  fireman ;  he 
was  a  young  man  ;  the  engineer  happened  to  be 
ill  at  the  time. 

2164.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  As  a  volunteer  officer 
of  a  fire  brigade,  do  you  know  that  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  discourage  the  action  of  the  volun- 
teer firemen;  can  you  exjdain  the  reason  of 
that?— They  do,  over  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  volunteers  have  had  very  great  oppo- 
sition to  them.  I  cannot  suppose  any  reason,  ex- 
cept that  they  get  to  the  fires  first,  and  very  often 
put  them  out.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every- 
body to  put  fires  out.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  animosity  shown  by  the 
men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  which 
seems  to  be  very  much  encouraged  by  the  officers. 
The  volunteers  get  blackguarded  and  insulted. 

2165.  And  in  the  meantime  the  public  suffer? 
■—Yes.  For  instance,  the  nearest  station  to 
Holloway,  except  within  a  few  months,  was 
Whitecross-street  or  Farringdon-street.  The 
Holloway  volunteers  cannot  work  with  the 
brigade,  and  sometimes,  when  they  got  to  a  fire, 
they  pulled  their  hose  out. 

2166.  I  suppose  the  law  enables  them  to  do 
that? — We  have  not  yet  tried  the  law,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  put  fires  out, 

2167.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
l^e  Committee  with  r^ard  to  any  manner  in 
which  these  two  systems  should  be  made  to  work 
together,  as  the  army  and  ihe  volunteers  do  ? — 
I  cannot  conceive  why  the  Volunteer  Brigade 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Works; 
although  they  have  no  funds  at  hand,  but  they 
do  not  ask  them  for  that ;  they  merely  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  best  they  can  at  a  fire  until 
the  arrival  of  the  brigade,  and  the  volunteers 
being  composed  of  gentlemen  whose  feelings 
cannot  be  outraged,  the  result  is,  by  being  in* 
suited,  three  or  Tour  brigades  have  been  broken 
up.  I  had  a  case  at  Battersea  laat  week ;  Price's 
Candle  Muiufactory  Brigade  attended  a  fire  at 
May  &  Baker's ;  they  asked  for  their  expenses, 
and  the  bri^ide  said,  "  We  have  no  funds  of  that 
nature."  They  put  the  fire  out  before  the  brigade 
arrived.  That  was  a  serious  fire.  The  following 
ai^  one  of  my  houses  was  on  fire,  and  cm  the 
caS  being  taken  to  Price's  Candle  Factory  and 
assistance  asked  for,  they  said  they  would  not 
turn  out,  because  the  brigade  would  not  pay  the 
expenses.  The  result  was  that  my  house  was 
burnt  down  with  two  others.  K  me  Board  of 
Woits  do  not  provide  an  engine,  they  have  a 
right  to  pay  the  working  expenses  of  an  engine 
that  does  render  assistance,  otherwise  they  are 
simply  cutting  off  the  supply  of  that  assistance 
that  would  willingly  be  rendered ;  and  even  if  a 
man  makes  a  mistake,  they  have  no  right  to 
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j^j,         blame  him,  because  they  do  not  pretend  to  be 
L.  Seeker.     ™^^  experienced  men. 

* 2168.  Do  you  receive  any  remuneration  for 

9  May       jour  own  brigade's  services  ? — Nothing.     I  pay 
1867.        my  own  workmg  expenses,  and  get  blamed  for 
putting  fires  out,  by  the  brigade. 

2169.  What  engine  is  yours? — Camden  Town. 

2170.  Mr.  TiteT]  Is  it  your  property  ?— Yes. 

2171.  Are  you  a  builder  ?•— No ;  I  am  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Insurance  Company. 

2172.  Is  the  engine  supported  by  yourself? — 
Yes,  out  of  my  own  funds. 

2173.  With  what  view  ? — Simply  to  give  me 
experience,  and  to  study  fire  matters. 

2174.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  company 
as  it  used  to  be  ? — No. 

2175.  Mi.  Kinnaird.']  Has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  the  improper  storage  of  hazardous 
goods  in  buildings,  and  to  the  indiscriminate  sale 
of  explosive  oils  in  shops  ? — Yes.  I  have  been 
very  much  surprised  to  find  a  vast  quantity  of 
very  inflammable  oil  stored  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  Haydon-square  fire  I  saw 
thousands  of  gallons  of  paraffin  oil ;  that  was 
immediately  under  a  wool  warehouse,  and  at 
this  fire  there  was  also  an  immense  quantity  of 
whisky :  the  result  was  that  the  flames  belched 
out  of  the  windows  and  fired  four  other  ware- 
houses, which,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
occurred  with  the  wool  only. 

2176.  What  remedy  would  you  propose? — An 
Act  to  prevent  wholesale  storage,  anything  over 
20  gallons.  There  are  also  petroleum,  kerosine, 
and  crystal  oils  sold  in  chandlers'  shops  and  by 
respectable  chemists  in  the  most  indiscriminate 
way ;  and  at  night  I  have  seen  a  drwn  containing 
20  gallons  of  paraffin  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
a  gaslight.  They  sell  these  oils  at  night  to 
children,  which,  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  half 
the  fires  in  those  shops. 

2177.  Chairman.^  Have  you  examined  those 
oils  chemically  ? — I  have  seen  a  great  many  ex- 
periments made  with  them.  The  iron  drum  is  a 
IS  a  sort  of  bombshell,  and  if  it  was  to  take  fire 
in  the  shop  with  the  metallic  capsule  screwed  on, 
it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  half  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

2178.  But  does  not  that  arise  from  the  in- 
flammable point  of  the  oils  being  rather  too  low  ? 
— J£  a  shop  is  on  fire  I  do  not  think  that  much 
matters ;  we  have  seen  very  destiuctive  effects 
from  the  best  oils. 

2179.  You  have  spoken  of  the  shopkeepers 
selling  those  oils  at  night ;  would  there  be  any 
danger  from  that,  if  it  was  properly  refined  oil  ? 
— All  mineral  oils  throw  off  an  amount  of  gas 
which  is  inflammable. 

2180.  Do  you  know  Young's  paraflin  ? — Yes. 

2181.  Do  you  think  that  that  throws  oflF  in- 
flammable gas  ? — ^Yes,  as  much  as  turpentine. 

2182.  At  what  temperature  ? — About  125. 

2183.  Is  the  evaporating  point  of  turpentine 
much  lower  than  that  ? — All  volatile  oils  will  do 
that ;  it  does  not  matter  much  at  what  tempera- 
ture. In  Professor  HoUoway's  fire  there  was 
gas  thrown  off  by  the  ointment  being  made, 
which  Mr.  Holloway,  I  believe,  did  not  know 
of. 

2184.  But,  in  refining  Young's  paraffin  oil, 
there  is  a  spirit  taken  from  it  which  is  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  turpentine  itself,  is  there  not? — 
Yes. 

2185.  A  light  spirit?— Yes. 

2186.  It  is  because  that  spirit  is  taken  off  that 
the  oil  is  safe  ? — I  cannot  alter  my  opinion.     I 


do  not  consider  any  mineral  oil  safe  in  a  shop.  I 
am  not  comparing  Young's  oil  with  any  other,  but 
1  have  an  objection  to  seeing  any  stored  in  the 
way  I  have  been  speakine  of. 

2187.  I  wish  particularly  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Young's  oil  and  the  refined  petroleum 
imported  frcHu  America ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  which  is  highly  dangerous,  and  does  throw  off 
that  inflammable  spirit,  and  will  explode  in  ordi- 
nary shops,  but  with  such  as  Young's  oil  I  do  not 
think  there  is  so  much  danger ;  is  that  your  opir 
nion? — It  is  not  merely  the  oil,  it  is  the  waste 
that  is  used  with  it ;  if  you  wipe  your  oily  hands 
with  a  piece  of  linen,  and  tnrow  it  under  the 
counter,  there  it  stays,  and  in  a  few  weeks  spon- 
taneous combustion  takes  place;  there  is  fire- 
wood, tarred  rope,  and  other  inflammable  articles 
there;  it  often,  becomes  a  great  fire,  and  the 
whole  of  the  premises  are  burnt  out.  If  one  of 
the  drums  was  to  explode,  a  person  passing  might 
be  blown  to  pieces  across  the  road. 

2188.  You  think  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  in  a  shop  at  a  particular 
time? — Just  the  same  as  gunpowder,  a  limited 
quantity. 

2189.  How  many  gallons  would  you  say  there 
ought  to  be  ? — There  should  be  never  more  than 
20  gallons  in  any  retail  shop,  and  that  should  be 
in  an  iron  drum. 

2190.  But  in  a  retail  shop  they  will  sell  five 
times  that  quantity  in  a  day,  wili  they  not? — 
Yes. 

2191  You  mean  actually  in  the  shop? — Yes; 
or  on  premises  that  are  communicating,  but  the 
shopkeeper  might  have  a  shed  20  feet  away.  I 
mean  not  on  the  building  itself;  it  is  usual  for 
those,  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  insurance,  to 
say,  "  I  have  one  drum  under  another."  A  man 
calls  round,  but  if  he  has  not  emptied  one  drum, 
he  has  another  one,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  a 
dozen  drums,  he  gets  one  drum  over,  and  then  he 
has  two  drums. 

2192.  What  class  of  men  do  the  Salvage  Corps 
employ  ? — They  are  most  of  them  out  of  the  old 
London  Fire  Brigade ;  they  are  are  not  a  class 
of  men  adapted  for  the  Salvage  Corps.    Our  com- 

Sany  does  not  contribute  towards  them,  neither 
oes  the  Sun. 

2193.  Are  their  charges  reasonable?  —  No, 
they  are  very  high ;  there  is  a  peculiar  anomaly. 
If  we  do  not  contribute  towards  them,  we  are 
not  liable  for  the  expenses;  but  if  we  do  con- 
tribute towards  them  they  charge  us  for  running 
to  a  fire  ;  therefore  a  subscription  brings  you  a£ 
ditional  expense ;  and  if  you  pay  14/.  or  17/.  for 
going  to  a  fire  with  very  small  damage,  it  is  a 
serious  item. 

2194.  How  is  it  governed  ? — ^By  the  companies 
contributing ;  it  is  the  same  system  as  the  old 
fire  brigade. 

2195.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  efficient 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  charges? — Just  so;  we 
pay  much  cheaper  to  the  Fire  Brigade  than  to 
the  Salvage  Corps. 

2196.  Take  the  South  London  District  Do 
you  think  that  district  is  sufficiently  protected 
from  fire  ? — It  is  the  worst  protected  in  London, 
and  has  very  valuable  property  at  risk. 

2197.  Some  of  the  most  destructive  fibres  occur 
in  that  D  District,  do  they  not? — Yes;  the 
largest  fires. 

2198.  Tooley-street,  for  instance  ? — That  is  in 
the  D  District.  In  the  late  fire  in  Southwark- 
street  the  new  buildings  were  burnt  down  to  tiie 
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groTmd ;  they  were  totally  destroyed.    They  are 
also  in  the  D  District. 

2199.  Has  any  additional  precaution  been  taken 
in  that  district  to  make  the  protection  more  ef- 
ficient?— I  believe  that  they  have  placed  a 
steamer  at  Lucas-street,  and  they  have  got  a 
manual  engine  at  Peckham  ;  but  with  Dulwich, 
Streatham,  Norwood,  Penge,  and  Woolwich,  they 
have  not  provided  any  means  to  extinguish 
fires.  Woolwich  is  in  the  worst  position.  Xhey 
used  to  attend  from  the  dockyard  to  put  out 
fires ;  the  Brigade  used  to  pay  tnem.  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  used  to  pay  them,  but  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  not  pay  them  at  all. 

2200.  Mr.  Ttte.]  Have  they  any  power,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  pay  them  ? — I  think  they 
should  make  that,  at  the  present  time,  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  brigade,  or  else  not  levy  the 
rate. 

2201.  They  cannot  go  beyond  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament?—  The  Act  of  Parliament  gives  them 
power  to  place  an  engine  there. 

2202.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
we  are  going  to  do  so  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

2203.  Mr.  Gorst.']  Do  all  those  people  pay 
the  fire  rate  ? — Yes ;  they  also  do  at  Plumstead ; 
they  contribute  very  largely.  A  gmtleman's 
house  at  Streatham  may  burn  to  the  ground,  and 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Tooting,  for  there  are 
no  means  provided  for  extinguishing  fires.  Also 
any  property  at  Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Cam- 
berwell,  Brixton,  Denmark  Hill,  Dulwich,  East 
Didwich,  Rotherhithe  (with  the  exception  of  one 
station  alone),  Deptford,  East  Greenwich,  and 
Lewisham,  may  be  burnt  out,  for  there  are  no 
stations  provided  within  many  miles. 

2204.  Mr.  Jlife.]  Do  you  know  in  fact  that 
thie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  doing  aU 
they  possibly  can  in  getting  sites,  and  making 
arrangementis  for  putting  engines  at  those  spots  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  it ;  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  they  have  done  it,  because  they  have  had 
the  fire  brigade  for  18  months. 

2205.  They  cannot  get  land  and  put  engines 
there  within  18  months,  but  you  do  not  know 
that  they  have  made  such  arrangements? — No. 

2206.  Mr.  ICmnaird.']  Has  the  efieot  of  this 
Act  been  for  the  present  to  give  the  districts  less 
protection  than  they  had  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  ? — No ;  not  less,  and  not  much  more. 

2207.  But  it  is  very  bad,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

2208.  And  it  remains  so  for  the  present  ? — Yes. 

2209.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  foreman  of  a 
district  to  visit  all  the  stations  daily  ? — It  is  his 
duty  to  do  so  at  uncertain  hours. 

2210.  Is  that  carried  out  ? — No,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  he  can  do  so ;  he  is  supposed  to  go 
from  station  to  station  to  inspect  the  plant  and 
see  the  men,  and  very  often  to  attend  the  ruins 
of  fires. 

2211.  The  area  is  too  large,  you  think,  for  his 
doing  the  duty  effectually  ? — There  is  very  great 
danger  in  domg  so,  because  it  takes  away  ex- 
perienced men  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring. 

2212.  You  think  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  divide  the  districts  ? — I  think  that  each 
district  ought  to  have  a  different  superintendent, 
and  then  to  be  divided  into  sub-districts. 

2213.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  all  fires  ? — Most  necessary. 

2214.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  inquiries 
should  be  made  by  a  public  officer  ? — Yes. 

2215.  Could  yon  suggest  the  class  of  public 
4^cer  who  should  be  employed  ? — I  should  pro> 
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pose  an  officer  who  should  be  well  accustomed  to 
fires,  having  the  assistance  of  a  professor  of 
chemistry,  because  it  happens  very  often  that  the 
cause  of  the  fire  is  a  question  of  chemistry ;  he 
should, also  receive  the  advice  of  a  solicitor  on  his 
report,  and  then  it  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
insurance  companies,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  the  true  cause  of  a  fire,  which  would  be 
very  valuable  for  their  statistics,  and  it  also 
would  be  a  great  check  to  arson. 

2216.  You  think  that  it  would  lessen  the 
number  of  fires,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  property  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  many 
persons  who  are  now  burning  houses  down 
would  be  afraid  to  do  so. 

2217.  You  think  that  is  a  common  and  rather 
a  growing  practice? — It  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

2218.  Is  it  a  lucrative  branch  of  business  ? — 
I  should  not  think  a  man  would  lose  by  it ;  they 
select  districts  where  there  is  no  fire-engine,  and 
the  result  is  a  total  destruction  of  the  premises ; 
they  watch  for  thoae  isolated  places. 

2219.  One  witness  told  us  that  whenever 
there  was  a  depression  in  any  branch  of  trade, 
fires  increased  in  that  branch;  is  that  your 
experience  ? — The  cotton  fires  of  Liverpool  were 
known  to  have  been  caused  by  the  peculations  of 
warehousemen  when  but  little  trade  was  doing ; 
they  were  on  half  time,  and  the  moment  the 
cotton  went  up  the  fires  went  down. 

2220.  Take  the  hat  trade  when  it  is  depressed; 
are  there  more  fires  among  hatters  then  than  at 
any  other  time ;  have  you  had  any  such  experience 
as  that  ? — I  never  watehed  it  closely  enough  for 
that. 

2221.  Mr.  Turner.']  Is  not  this  rather  the 
suspicion — ^that  in  many  cases  the  warehouses 
have  been  robbed,  and  that  the  fires  were  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  to  conceal  the 
robberies  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  a  case  in  hand  of  that 
kind. 

2222.  It  is  supposed  that  somebody  had  robbed 
the   cotton,  and   subsequently  that    the    same 

Eerson,  eitlier  by  himself  or  by  somebody  else, 
ad  set  fire  to  the  warehouse   to  conceal  the 
robbery  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  a  great  cause  of  fires. 

2223.  Mr.  Kinnatrd."]  Supposing  arson  or 
fraud  was  committed,  what  course  should  in  your 
opinion  be  pursued? — I  think  that  a  report 
should  be  made  to  the  fire  office  as  suggested,  and 
then  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  magistrate  of 
the  district,  who  should  issue  his  warrant  ,for  the 
person  committing  arson  or  fraud  to  be  brought 
before  him  if  there  was  evidence  enough ;  then 
the  insurance  companies  should  be  compelled  to 
prosecute,  but  they  should  be  held  harmless  from 
expenses  or  adverse  verdicts,  because  prosecu- 
ting a  man  and  failing  in  it  has  a  marked  effect 
on  them ;  but  if  they  secure  a  conviction  their 
aggregate  losses  would  be  less,  for  dishonest  men 
would  cease  to  insure. 

2224.  What  do  you  think  of  a  detective  fire' 
police  ? — I  think  there  should  be  six  fire  police- 
men, one  in  each  district ;  whose  duties  it  should 
be  to  make  those  inquiries,  and  that  ihej  should 
be  experienced  firemen.  There  are  many  in- 
quiries which  the  offices  cannot  carry  out,  and 
after  losses  have  been  paid,  the  companies  very 
often  find  out  something,  which  had  they  known 
before,  they  would  not  have  paid  the  loss  money ; 
they  are  now  forced  to  pay  ordinary  detectives 
very  heavily,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  their  want 
of  knowledge  of  fires. 
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Mr.  2225.  You  woojd  like  a  trained  body  of  fire 

X.  Seeker,    detectives  ?-^Certainly  ;  it  ie  a  "very  impoi-tant 
-— —        thing. 

9  May  2226.  What  course  do  you  propose  for  the 

'  ^*  protection  of  life  in  theatres  and  public, places 
of  amusement  ? — Theatres  and  public  places  of 
amusement  should  have  firemen  told  off  every 
night;  the  most  dangerous  time  is  af^r  the 
theatre  is  closed.  The  duty  should  be  firom  6  a.  m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  the  water  supply  should  be  laid 
specially  on ;  the  free  ingress  and  egress  should 
be  attended  to ;  the  superior  officer  of  the  district 
should  report  periodically  upon  such  places. 

2227.  They  pay  a  very  large  extra  rate  for 
insurance,  do  they  not  ? — Nearly  the  lowest  rate 
is  two  guineas ;  out  nearly  every  theatre  now 
provides  its  own  firemen,  because  they  cannot 
insure  with  the  companies  to  their  full  extent. 
The  firemen  remain  behind  the  scenes,  and  walk 
round  the  theatre,  but  that  is  not  sufficient. 

2228.  Chairman.']  Sometimes  very  serious 
losses  of  life  have  occurred  when  a  fire  takes 
place,  and  the  perfoimance  is  going  on ;  do  you 
think,  in  the  construction  of  theatres  and  other 
public  buildings  in  the  country  generally,  there 
are  sufficient  means  of  egress  provided? — No; 
and  the  class  of  performances  that  have  been 
lately  introduced  are  of  the  most  hazardous 
nature,  such  as  the  "  Streets  of  London."  I 
saw  at  a  theatre  jn  the  provinces  a  real  rocket 
fired  across  the  stage ;  on  oomplaint,  their  excuse 
was  that  sailors  would  not  look  at  anything  but 
real  rockets. 

2229.  You  would  recommend,  if  there  should 
be  any  legislative  enactment,  that  it  should  be 
made  incumbent  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
means  of  egress  ?— .Yes,  and  the  building  should 
be  erected  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  should 
know  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  escape, 
because,  however  much  you  may  throw  open  the 
doors,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  people  to 
understand  which  is  the  way  out. 

2230.  Do  you  know  anything  about  theatres 
on  the  oontinent  ?— ^No ;  I  know  that  they  are 
under  the  Government,  and  that  the  fire  brigade 
attends  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  at  night  with 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  and  communication 
is  laid  on  to  stations.  Say,  if  a  fire  was  to  occur 
in  the  carpenter't:  shop  in  Covent  Grarden  The- 
atre a  man  would  have  to  run  to  the  fire  station 
in  ChandoB-street,  and  in  the  meantime  the  roof 
is  alight.  If  they  had  a  telegraph  at  such  places 
they  might  be  able  to  nip  it  m  the  bud.  I 
have  heard  of  fires  in  theatres  to  whi(^  the 
brigade  have  never  been  called. 

2231.  Mr.  Hor^all.']  Would  it  not  be  well 
ihat  such  places  should  be  built  of  fireproof 
material  ? — J  do  not  think  that  that  would  affect 
any  building  so  long  as  the  contents  were  inflam- 
mable. Take  the  fire  in  Gresham  street,  where 
cai^ets  (a  non-inflammable  material)  were  totally 
destroyed ;  it  was  built  so  fireparoof  that  every 
atom  of  goods  was  consumed  before  the  fire  could 
be  put  out. 

2232.  Mr.  KiuHaird.']  Do  you  consider  that 
the  Government  buildings  and  public  depart>- 
ments  at  this  tame  are  suffici^itly  protected 
against  fire?— No;  I  believe  that  if  a  fire  of  a 
serious  nature  was  to  occur  at  the  Post  Offiee  it 
w«uld  be  half  destroyed  before  it  was  eould  be  put 
out.  They  have  hydrants  all  over  the  building, 
and  firemen  doix^  dnty ;  but  a»  the  building  is 
eettii^  old,  so  t£e  mhlnsh  becomes  great;  the 
fire  might  get  a  firm  hold  in  the  ceUars  and  totally 


destroy  the  place.  If  you  depend  on  inward  ap- 
pliances, only  you  are  cut  off  m>m  the  means  that 
you  would  otherwise  have  brought  to  bear.  You 
want  good  appliances  outside,  or  even  to  use  both 
in  case  of  a  serious  fire. 

2233.  With  regard  to  steamers,  do  you  consider 
that  they  should  form  a  distinct  department  and 
that  a  particular  class  of  men  should  be  employed 
to  work  them  ? — Yes ;  they  are  very  peculiar 
machines,  and  unless  Ihey  are  efficiently  worked 
they  might  do  just  as  well  with  half  the  hora» 
power  that  is  now  in  use.  I  propose  that  they 
should  be  always  worked  by  an  engineer  who 
knows  his  duty ;  instead  of  that,  they  are  all  fire- 
men, and  if  there  is  a  shift  from  one  station  to 
another  then  the  steamers  are  experimented  on 
at  fires  by  different  hands.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  officer  of  the  brigade  has  anything  to  do 
with  steam  ;  he  cannot  study  the  steamers  and  the 
fire  too.  Captain  Shaw  is  responsible  for  too 
many  things. 

2234.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Ccnnmittee  your 
system  of  signals  for  fire  engines  ? — That  is  de- 
signed for  the  present  system  ?  The  engines  have 
no  means  of  knowing  when  they  are  on  the  road 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not.  I  propose,  on 
the  top  or  every  engine  station,  to  erect  a  tele- 
graph post,  which  would  be  like  a  railway  signaL 
If  you  were  going  over  Westminster  Bridge,  you 
eould  see  at  Battersea  whether  the  light  was 
green  or  red  by  night,  or  the  symbolic  cones  by 
day ;  that   is,   whether  it  meant   "  go  on,"  or 

"  return,"  something  like  the  Uock  system  on 
railways. 

2235.  There  is  no  such  plan  adopted  now,  is 
there  ? — No.  I  submitted  that  also  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  but  they  made  very  little  inquiry  into 
it.  I  attended  the  Board,  out  it  was  arranged 
beforehand  that  they  could  not  go  into  it  because 
it  would  entail  extra  expense,  and  they  said  that 
they  had  not  the  means  at  oommand. 

2236.  Mr.  Horsfall']  You  have  spoken  of  the 
systems  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  else- 
where, but  I  presume  that  your  duef  experience 
is  in  London  ?—Yes. 

2237.  The  result  of  your  experience  is  that 
you  consider  the  system  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Works  very  defective  ? — Yes. 

2238.  And,  consequently,  there  is  greater  loss 
of  life  and  property  under  that  system  than  there 
would  be  under  the  one  which  you  now  propose? 
— I  think  so.  Life  is  oflen  lost  by  sunooation. 
K  they  have  the  control  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,  I  propose  that 
that  should  be  a  distinct  branch.  Where  only- 
one  man  attends  a  house  with  the  escape,  wUcn 
is  a  most  delicate  madiine,  for  he  has  often  to 
run  a  mile  with  his  escape,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  sufficient. 

2239.  Part  of  your  system  is  to  put  up  tele- 
grai^  instrum^its  in  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis ?— "Yes. 

2240.  At  an  expense  of  4/.  eaeh?— That  ia 
all. 

2241.  How  many  of  them  would  you  put  up  ? 
— Between  200  and  300  at  least.  The  present 
telegraph  lines  whieh  mn  over  the  houses  are 
only  of  use  between  one  station  and  another; 
fmn  those  wires  I  propose  to  bring  down  a 
smaller  wire.  The  result  is,  that  between  Ear- 
ringdon^street  and  Ilolbom  I  ge*  two  alarms,  and 
that  would  be  within  a  space  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Of  course  it  would  answer  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way  equaUy  welL     I  increase  th«na 
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do'.rn  the  Strand,  because  they  have  sot  a  large 
proper^  to  give  the  alarm  from  on  the  TemjSe 
aide.  The  call  money  (which  is  a  very  serious 
item  in  the  Fire  Brigade  account)  would  thus  be 
entirely  saved. 

2242.  You  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient? 
— ^I  think  that  240  instruments  would  be  quite 
enough,  because  the  police  stations  would  be 
such  equidistant  stations  that  they  could  be 
worked  in. 

2243.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  present 
system  of  the  Board  of  Works  ? — £.  50,000.  per 
annum. 

2244.  How  much  would  that  be  reduced  by 
the  system  which  yctu  propose  ?•— I  say  that  my 
plan  would  cost  no  more  than  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works'  system,  because  in  Watling- 
Btreet  they  place  22  or  24  firemen,  while  I  dis- 
tribute them  over  the  metropolis.  I  say  that  four 
£remen  in  Watling-street  and  four  firemen  at 
Hackney  would  answer  the  purpose  better,  be- 
'Cauee  if  you  require  to  take  them  away  to  Hack- 
ney you  might  just  as  well  have  them  at  Hackney, 
whereas,  by  a  system  of  distr&utioQ,  if  a  fire 
eocors  between  the  two  places,  then  yoa  get 
-double  the  supply  o£  engines  and  men. 

2245.  You  spoke  of  having  been  blamed  on  an 
■oecasion  of  your  having  employed  your  own 
engine  ? — Yes. 

2246.  By  whom  were  you  blamed? — By  the 
brigade. 

2247.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  tite 
Board  of  Works  on  the  subject?— No ;  I  have 
written  so  many  letters  to  the  Board  of  W<»^, 
and  I  believe  they  have  got  tired  of  carrying  on 
the  argument  any  further. 

2248.  Mr.  Ttte/\  IHd  you  ever  write  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Works  to  which  you  have  not 
got  an  answer  ? — Yes ;  I  have  three  letters  an- 
•newered. 

2249.  Will  you  give  me  the  dates,  or  send  me 
the  dates ? — Yes,  I  can  send  than. 

2250.  You  say  that  yon  are  fire  superinten- 
dent of  lie  Western  Insurance  Company,  what 
does  that  mean;  are  you  the  surveyor? — I  am 
the  fire  manager,  and  attend  to  everything  from 
tine  taking  of  tJie  risks  to  the  settUng  of  the 
losses ;  I  direct  the  surveyw. 

2251.  Is  there  a  surveyor  besides  ? — Yes. 

2252.  Who  is  he  ?— Mr.  Lewin. 

2253.  In  another  portion  of  your  evidence  you 
say  that  you  were  for  some  years  chief  officer  of 
a  fire  bngade  in  London? — That  was  Hodges' 
Br^ade  in  London.  A  brigade  with  steamers 
which  had  been  established  since  1851. 

2254.  Was  that  Mr.  Hodges  the  distiller?— 
Yes. 

2255.  That  was  quite  private,  was  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

225$.  Was    ih&t   used   for  putting  out  fires 

fenerally  ? — Yes,  they  went  to  every  portion  o£ 
jondon. 

2257.  With  regard  to  the  Average  Clause,  are 
you  aware  that  the  opinion  of  the  fire  offices  is 
that  if  the  Average  Clause  was  made  compulsory 
as  it  is  in  France,  it  would  enable  them  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  insurance  now  paid,  perhaps  one-half? 
— It  is  reduced  when  the  Average  Clause  is 
inserted  in  policies ;  we  do  not  wait  for  that. 

2258.  But  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  fire  insurance  ccMnpanies,  that  it  that 
Average  Clause  were  compulsory,  as  it  is  in 
France,  it  would  so  much  diminish  the  risk  that 
they  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  rate  very  much? 
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—Certainly,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  insurance 
companies,  but  it  is  a  rery  unfair  clause  to  many 
classes  of  business.  Suppose  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Allenby  of  Begent-street,  whose  property  is 
worth,  say,  100,000  L  desire  to  insure  the  whole, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so;  but  if  they  were 
only  permitted   to  insure  for  50,000  /.,  and  the 

E remises  were  destroyed,  they  would  then  only 
e  paid  25,000  /. 

2259.  Is  not  that  reasonable? — No,  because 
they  might  wish  to  insure  against  total  destruc- 
tion. I  do  not  consider  that  a  man  who  is  a 
provident  man  has  a  right  to  run  any  risk. 

2260.  He  might  insure  the  whole,  might  he 
not? — He  might  not  be  able  to  insure  the  whole. 

2261.  But  why  should  he  throw  the  risk  upon 
somebody  else  ? — It  is  a  mere  speculation. 

2262.  If  a  man  insures  all  his  stock  for  half 
the  money,  and  makes  a  total  loss,  why  should 
he  throw  urxm  them  that  which  he  ought  to  take 
a  ehaire  of  himself? — I  cannot  see  that  he  should 
take  any  risk  at  all  if  he  chooses  to  be  provident 
enough  to  insure.  If  he  shows  a  loss  up  to  the 
amount  of  his  insurance  he  has  a  right  to  be  paid 
that  sura. 

2263.  Are  you  aware  that  about  six  years  ago 
all  French  companies  came  to  London  and  offered 
to  inf>ure  thai  which  is  charged  1  s.  in  London 
for  6 if.?— Yes. 

2364.  The  Frendi  insist  on  the  Average 
Clause,  while  we  do  not  ? — Yes. 

2265.  And  the  late  Sir  George  CoTBfewall 
Lewis  brought  in  an  Act  of  Faruament  upon 
Ihat  ?— Yes. 

2266.  I  suppose  you  know  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  insurance  companies  stated  that  if  the 
Average  Clause  were  enforced  in  England  ^ey 
would  do  tte  same  thing  as  the  French  were 
doing  ? — Yes. 

2267.  Mr.  Turner.']  I  suppose  your  idea  is 
that  this  is  a  question  of  bargain  between  the 
offices  and  the  insurers  ? — ^Yes. 

2268.  And  that  it  ought  to  be  left  as  it  is  at 
present,  a  matter  of  bai^ain  ? — Yes. 

2269.  Is  it  part  of  the  present  law  that  a  man 
cannot  have  the  Average  Clause  in  some  places  ? 
— No ;   you  can  have  it  anywhere. 

2270.  You  might  carry  it  out  in  the  policies,  if 
you  pleased  ? — Yes.  The  cotnpanies  often  taiy 
to  put  in  the  Average  Clause  with  persons  whom 
tiiey  have  a  little  suspicion  about. 

2271.  It  is  not  a  question  in  your  mind  of  fair- 
ness or  unfairness,  but  a  question  of  bargain  ? — 
It  is  a  question  of  bareain.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say 
that  any  reductkni  of  duty  would  increase  the 

,  business ;  we  exp«ienced  no  increase  of  business 
when  the  duty  was  reduced.  I  think  the  rates 
axe  inadequate  in  many  cases. 

2272.  Mr.  Tite.]  You  do  not  think  that  it 
wx>uld  diminish  fraudulent  insurances  If  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  were  made  to  approxi- 
mate more  neariy  to  this  value,  by  havii^  some 
compulsory  declaration  of  the  actual  amount  of  the 
property  put  in  the  policies  ? — That  would  be  the 
wording  of  the  marine  policies.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  make  the  slightest  difference  to  a  person 
who  wanted  to  have  a  fixe,  he  lays  his  scheme  so 
deeply.  In  many  cases  we  cannot  find  one-half 
the  property,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  it  was  not 
there. 

2273.  With  regard  to  public  buildings,  do  you 
know  that  those  buildings  are  placed  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  district  surveyor,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
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Mr.     -    and  tbat  no  man  can  open  a  theatre  till  the  draw- 
£.  Better,    ings  for  it  have  been  approved  ? — That  is  apply- 

cable  only  to  new  buildings  ;  I  was  speaking  of 

9  May       q\^  theatres  in  existence. 

1867.  2274.  All  those  built  since  the  existence  of  the 

Metropolitan  Building  Act  must  have  been  built 
subject  to  their  supervision  ? — Yes. 

2275.  Will  not  that  gradually  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  you  compljun  of? — Theatres  are  always 
liable  to  fires. 

2276.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  all  the  precautions 
which  you  suggest  are  taken  under  the  existing 
law  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  even  the 
Surrey  Theatre  is  safe. 

2277.  Do  you  mean  that  the  exits  are  not 
enough  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  means 
taken  for  getting  persons  out  are  sufficient  When 
there  are  2,000  people  in  a  theatre,  passages  so 
many  superficial  feet  wide  are  not  enough  during 
an  alarm  of  fire.  There  should  be  distinct  pas- 
sages, so  that  persons  could  go  out  either  way. 
I  would  allow  people  to  go  on  to  the  stage  to 
make  their  escape. 

2278.  That  is  an  affair  of  internal  arrange- 
ment, is  it  not? — I  should  have  thought  it  was 
the  district  surveyor's  business  to  inquire 
into  it. 

2279.  The  district  surveyor  has  neglected  his 
duty,  if  there  are  not  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  has  he  not  ?  —He  misht  have  done  it  better 
if  he  had  taken  means  of  ascertaining  the  diffi- 
culties during  an  alarm  of  fire. 

2280.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  work- 
ing of  the  fire  brigade  before  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — 
Yes;  I  have  been  connected  with  it  for  16 
years. 

2281.  Did  you  know  it  when  Mr.  Braid  wood 
was  manager  ? — Yes. 

2282.  It  was  managed  by  a  committee  of 
members,  appointed  by  each  office  that  con- 
tributed, was  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2283.  At  a  certain  time  they  threw  it  up  ? — 
They  intended  to  throw  it  up,  but  not  in  the 
matter  in  which  we  have  done. 

2284.  They  appointed  Captain  Shaw  super- 
intendent, at  Mr.  Braidwood's  death  ? — Yes. 

2285.  How  long  has  he  been  superintendent  ? 
—Since  October  1861. 

2286.  And  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  appointed  Captain  Shaw  as  their  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

2287.  They  could  have  changed  him  if  they 
had  thought  fit? — Yes;  but  the  same  arrange- 
ments have  been  in  existence  since  1832. 

2288.  Are  they  not  very  considerably  al-. 
tered  ? — No ;  I  do  not  consider  them  one  atom 
altered. 

2289.  You  do  not  know  that  they  are  grad- 
ually, though  of  course  •  reasonably,  doing  their 
best  to  extend  it  in  every  way,  and  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  former  brigade  was  put  an 
end  to  was  because  they  had  not  the  means  of 
going  out  to  those  very  districts  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? — No ;  one  of  the  reasons  was  the 
growing  expense ;  they  did  not  consider  that 
thev  ought  to  put  out  all  the  fires  for  nothing ; 
and  under  the  name  of  the  London  Fire  Engine 
Establishment  it  was,  as  a  private  establishment, 
simply  for  the  protection  of  the  property  they 
insured. 

2290.  They  never  made  any  distinction  in  that 
particular,  did  they  ? — Just  so. 

2291.  You  think  tiiat  on  account  of  the  grow- 


ing expense  they  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it? 
— That  was  one  reason. 

2292.  You  say  that  it  is  a  year  and  a  half 
since  ihe  brigade  was  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  you  do  not 
think  that  they  have  gone  on  fast  enough? — 
No;  they  had  12  months  to  think  of  it  before- 
hand, besides. 

2293.  But  they  could  not  become  liable  for 
any  expense  until  they  had  it  under  their  con- 
trol?— No;  but  they  might  have  got  a  proper 
report  about  the  water  supply,  which  they  have 
totally  neglected. 

2294.  You  have  said  that  the  water  supply  was 
quite  sufficient  ? — Yes ;  but  I  doubt  whetber  they 
know  what  the  pressure  is  at  different  places. 

2295.  If  it  is  greater  than  is  necessary,  so 
much  the  better,  1  suppose;  you  say  in  your 
evidence  that  it  is  sufficient  and  efficient? — les; 
but  they  have  done  nothing  to  help  the  finding 
of  it 

2296.  Do  you  know  that  all  the  fire-engine 
establishments  are  furnished  with  keys  of  the 
cocks  ? — Yes ;  I  have  keys  myself. 

2297.  And  do  you  know  that  the  places  where 
the  turncocks  reside  are  publicly  written  up  in 
the  stations  ? — Yes ;  in  some  of  tiie  stations. 

2298.  What  more  could  they  do?— They  have 
to  go  for  the  turncocks. 

2299.  But  if  they  have  a  key  they  can  open 
the  plu(rs  themselves,  can  they  not? — They  do 
not  know  where  the  plugs  are. 

2300.  Are  not  the  places  where  the  plugs  are, 
publicly  written  up  in  the  engine-house  ? — No, 
certainly  not 

2301.  Has  that  been  altered,  then  ?— They 
never  were  in  the  stations,  and  are  not  now. 

2302.  Are  not  the  places  where  the  plugs  ar^ 
perfectly  well  known? — No;  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  out  of  ten  firemen  knows  where  they  are 
if  they  come  to  a  strange  neighbourhood. 

2303.  Is  there  not  a  reward  for  the  first  engine 
that  gets  to  a  fire  ? — No ;  that  system  is  abolished. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  our  engines 
being  so  lazy  on  the  road.  They  used  to  run  at 
very  great  speed  at  one  time ;  but  the  rewards 
were  taken  away  by  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
was  a  great  drawback. 

2304.  You  believe  that  all  those  rewards  have 
been  struck  off? — I  know  that  they  have. 

2305.  Was  that  at  Captain  Shaw's  suggestion, 
or  how  did  it  happen  ? — I  do  not  know  at  whose 
suggestion  it  was. 

2306.  The  Salvage  Corps  is  a  private  arrange- 
ment, is  it  not? — Quite. 

2307.  That  is  to  say,  those  offices  who  dioose 
to  employ  Mr.  William  Swanton  may  do  so,  and 
those  who  do  not  may  leave  him  alone  ? — Just 
so. 

2308.  But  you  think  that  that  should  be  a 
public  duty  whether  a  man  is  insured  or  not? — 
Yes. 

2309.  You  think  the  salvage  a  public  duty? 
— I  think  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  protec- 
tion by  every  means  from  fire. 

2310.  Is  that  because  there  is  that  halfpenny 
rate  ? — No,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  rate  is ;  1 
do  not  believe  they  know  what  protection  they  get 
for  the  fire  rate  ;  to  me  it  appears  that  the  great 
gnmibling  is  that  the  pubbc  get  no  protection ; 
but  if  you  put  an  engine  in  a  district,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  residing  there  would 
mind  paying  a  higher  rate. 

2311.  But  that  might  be  done  in  due  time, 

might 
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might  it  not? — Juetso;  but  those  are  the  pre- 
sent defects  of  the  fire  brigade. 

2312.  You  do  not  know,  in  fact,  that  all  those 
stations  are  going  to  be  built  ? — No ;  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it. 

2313.  If  notice  of  the  fact  is  sent  to  every 
vestry  it  is  perfectly  public,  only  you  do  not 
know  it  ? — I  suppose  so ;  but  I  am  not  a  vestry- 
man. 

2314.  Mr.  Miller, '\  You  have  mentioned  that 
it  is  not  known  by  the  firemen  where  the  fire 
plugs  are  ? — Yes ;  that  is  so. 

2315.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  remedy  that 
evil  ? — Yes,  by  the  inexpensive  process  which  I 
have  explained. 

2316.  Is  it  not  anywhere  actually  in  operation 
at  this  moment  ? — One  town,  Leeds,  has  adopted 
it. 

2317.  Is  it  patented?— No,  I  offered  it  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  nothing. 

2318.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  any  town 
except  Leeds  those  marks  are  put  up? — No; 
but  Mr.  Tozer  of  Manchester  said  he  wished 
they  would  adopt  it  there,  and  probably  they 
will  one  day, 

2319.  Mr.  Lusk.'j  Is  your  company  a  young 
company  or  an  old  company  ? — It  is  five  years 
ol0. 

2320.  Have  you  had  many  heavy  losses? — 
We  have  not  suffered  at  all  lately ;  we  only 
participated. 

2321.  Do  your  losses  come  from  taking  bad 
risks? — I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  share- 
holders to  speak  of  that  before  this  Committee. 

2322.  You  said  that  the  water  supply  was  most 
efficient  in  London ; — Yes,  for  fire  purposes  it  is 
so;  in  11  cases  out  of  12. 

2323.  Has  it  never  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  engines  have  had  to  wait  hau-an-hour  to  get 
a  supply  of  water  ? — Yes,  I  have  waited  an  hour 
for  a  supply,  and  seen  the  house  burnt  down. 

2324.  Where  do  most  of  the  heavy  fires  take 

Elace  in  London? — In  Bermondsey,  Rotherhiihe, 
buthwark,  and  the  Docks;  and  even  in  the  City 
of  London  we  have  had  some  very  bad  fires. 

2325.  You  say  that  most  of  the  heavy  fires 
take  place  about  the  centre  of  London,  and  yet 
you  say  that  the  present  system  is  too  much  cen- 
tralised ? — Too  much  in  one  spot. 

2326.  But  the  protecting  machinery  should  be 
pretty  near  where  large  fires  take  place,  should 
it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  if  a  large  fitre  takes  place  at 
Hackney,  it  is  not  near. 

2327.  Can  you  mention  any  fire  in  the  suburbs 
like  the  one  at  Tooley-street? — No,  not  of  that 
nature;  but  the  pianoforte  factory  fire  at  Camden 
Town  was  a  terrific  fire. 

2328.  But  there  was  not  a  loss  of  a  couple  of 
millions  of  money  ? — No ;  but  we  have  had  worse 
fires  than  the  one  in  Tooley-street,  for  the  time 
that  they  have  been  burning. 

2329.  You  say  that  the  present  engines  are  in 
the  hands  of  very  ignorant  persons  ? — la  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  not  engineers. 

2330.  I  find,  from  inquiry,  that  they  are  a  very 
intelligent  class  of  men  ? — Their  officers  would 
say  BO,  of  course. 

2331.  Who  should  be  the  judge,  do  you  think, 
the  officers  or  the  outside  pubbc ;  you  say  that 
most  of  the  men  are  sailors,  what  reason  have 
you  for  sajnng  that? — I  know  that  for  a  fact; 
every  new  hand  that  I  see  is  a  sailor;  and 
not  only  that,  the  Board  of  Works  like  sailors. 
Tlere  were  formerly  a  great  many  longshore 

0.84. 


men,  but  the  best  portion  of  them  have  gone.     I  Mr. 

cannot  see  why,  if  a  man  is  a  good  sailor,  he     L.  Seeker^ 
should  be  a  good  engineer  or  fireman;  and  I  say,         •— — 
that  he  would  not  be  a  good  engineer  or  fireman       9  May, 
unless  he  has  gone  through  a  great  preparation.  1867. 

2332.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not 
employ  efficient  and  able  men  ? — Certainly,  I  do 
not  think  they  employ  men  who  are  proper  to 
drive  steamers. 

2333.  Is  that  merely  because  they  happen  to 
have  been  at  sea  ?  —  No,  you  might  employ 
tailors ;  but  the  great  fact  is  that  the  steamers 
are  not  properly  handled. 

2334.  You  think  that  the  Board  of  Works,  as 
the  head  of  the  brigade,  is  not  fit  to  choose  the 
right  class  of  men? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
Board  of  Works  understand  it;  they  cannot 
devote  enough  time  to  it. 

2335.  Who  should  be  the  proper  parties,  do 
you  think? — I  think  the  police  are  the  best 
parties. 

2336.  Would  it  not  be  better,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  no  fires  at  all  in  London? — Yes;  but  if  you 
were  to  keep  an  engine  next  door  to  some  places 
you  would  have  fires. 

2337.  You  mentioned  that  at  Liverpool  they 
would  not  employ  sailors? — I  have  asked  Mr. 
Bryce,  the  superintendent;  he  does  not  like 
sailors,  and  will  not  employ  them. 

2338.  When  did  you  see  him? — Last  October. 

2339.  Do  you  think  that  you  know  better  than 
anyone  else  what  class  01  men  the  Board  of 
Works  ought  to  employ  ? — No ;  but  a  man  like 
Mr.  Tozer,  the  superintendent  at  Manchester, 
can  quite  form  an  opinion  upon  that  subject,  as 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  London  establishment, 
and  he  knows  the  faults,  of  it.  Artisans  are  the 
proper  persons  to  employ. 

2340.  You  have  stated  that  the  turncocks  are 
very  often  drunk  ? — 1  have  often  found  the  turn- 
cocks drunk. 

2341.  Have  you  seen  them  often  drunk? — Yes. 

2342.  Are  you  sure  that  you  saw  right  your- 
self?— Yes,  quite. 

2343.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  they  are  very 
respectable  men  ;  are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? — 
With  the  New  River  men  we  never  had  any 
fault  to  find,  they  are  the  best  in  London ;  but 
there  are  some  companies'  turncocks  who  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  evening,  and  they  will  have 
a  little  drink.  I  have  found  them  not  par- 
ticularly sober,  and  I  believe  the  brigade  report 
will  tell  you  the  same. 

2344.  Do  you  not  think  it  just  as  likely  that 
the  firemen  were  a  little  excited  by  the  fires  as 
that  the  turncocks  were  drunk  ? — Experience  will 
take  awaythe  excitement. 

2345.  Would  not  the  drinking  be  as  likely  in 
one  case  as  another  ? — If  a  man  was  drunk  he 
would  not  be  a  fireman  very  long. 

2346.  You  have  said  that  there  are  many  more 
fires  in  London  than  there  used  to  be  ? — I  said 
that  they  were  more  destructive,  and  on  the  in- 
crease according  to  the  annual  reports. 

2347.  Are  there  any  particular  means  which 
you  would  propose  to  adopt  to  stay  that  in- 
crease ? — I  would  extend  the  fire  system. 

2348.  You  mean  with  regard  to  putting  them 
out? — Yes ;  but  while  we  admit  that  more  than 
half  the  fires  are  fraudulent,  I  believe  if  it  was 
known  among  those  wilful  fire-raisers  that  there 
was  a  detective  fire  police,  and  that  they  could 
walk  in  and  inspect  any  place,  that  would  pre- 
vent a  great  deal  of  harm ;  smoking  for  instance. 

M  3  2349.  You 
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]|[f,  2349.  You    do    not    mean    to    say    that  the 

L.  Becker,    wharfingers  wilfully  set  fire  to  theirproperty  ?— 

No ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  Tooley-street 

9  May       property  was  burnt  down  by  a  man  smoking.     It 
1867.        would  be  impossible  for    the  wharfinger  to  do 
it,  because  he  is  not  often  on  the  premises. 

2350.  Do  you  say  that  the  American  system 
is  better  than  ours? — They  have  more  pre- 
cautions against  fire  ;  their  fire  system,  I  believe, 
has  not  worked  very  satisfactorily,  because  it  is 
made  a  political  organ  ;  but  they  have  the  finest 
steamers  and  the  best  telegraph  apparatus. 

2351.  The  loss  by  fire  in  America  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  this  country,  is  it  not? — It  has  been 
during  the  last  three  years. 

2352.  Therefore  it  is  no  example  to  us,  is  it? — 
That  does  not  follow,  because  fire  goes  in  cycles. 

2353.  You  say  that  the  men  who  manage  the 
^igines  are  ao  ignorant  that  you  expect  an  ex- 
plosion some  day;  did  you  ever  bear  of  any 
accident  ? — No,  the  boilers  wear  out  first. 

2354.  When  you  find  a  class  of  men  managing 
the  engines  \ery  well,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
engines  are  badly  managed  ? — When  you  see  the 
bearings  hot,  and  the  pmnps  not  able  to  draw  the 
water,  and  a  class  of  men  employed  who  are  not 
capable  of  doing  the  repairs,  I  say  that  the 
engines  are  not  in  proper  hands,  and  that  they 
might  be  worked  very  mudi  better. 

2355.  Where  do  you  say  that  they  are  im- 
properly worked? — I  have  seen  them  worked 
witn  only  an  inch  of  water  in  the  gla^s,  and  some 
none  at  all. 

2356.  Will  you  mention  a  case  ? — It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  go  into  paltry  things  like  that;  it 
is  not  my  department.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
should  be  expected  to  bring  forward  a  diary. 

2357.  You  have  stated  mat  too  many  steamers 
often  go  to  one  fire  ? — In  many  cases  that  is  so, 
but  in  some  eases  there  are  not  enougL 

2358.  Who  should  be  the  judge  of  that?— 
Those  who  suffer  by  the  fires. 

2359.  Suppose  they  are  suffocated  ?  —  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  life.  You  might  have 
too  few  engines  at  a  large  fire,  while  you  had  too 
many  engines  at  a  small  fire.  To  see  an  engine 
leaving  Chandos-street  for  a  fire  in  a  back  bed- 
room in  Doctors  Commons  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
proper  management. 

2360.  But  who  is  the  proper  party  to  be  the 
judge  ? — There  is  somet^ng  very  wrong  in  the 
system  of  idanns. 

2361.  With  respect  to  the  pouring  on  of  the 
water,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that? — The 
superintendent  ought  to  be  the  judge ;  he  ought 
toltnow. 

2362.  Or  is  it  the  voluntary  man  who  comes 
to  give  cheap  advice  ? — The  superintendent,  if  he 
is  capable  of  judging. 

2363.  Suppose  Captain  Shaw  is  the  super- 
intendent ? — He  might  make  an  error.  We  have 
to  pay  the  loss  of  ^e  insurance,  and  we  are  the 
best  judges.  The  surveyor's  report  would  prove 
the  destruction  done  by  water. 

2364.  Do  you  think  that  anybody  who  came  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  teach  him  how 
to  command  an  army  ? — No,  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing. 

2365.  You  say  that  many  insurance  companies 
do  not  contribute  to  the  Salvage  Corps? — ^No. 

2366.  How  many  ?— The  "  Sun  "  does  not,  and 
the  *'  County "  has  only  just  commenced  con- 
tributing. I  believe  there  are  six  that  do  not. 
I  call  the  "  Sun"  equal  to  a  great  many. 


2367.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  public 
salvage  corps? — Certainly. 

2368.  Do  you  think  the  public  should  pay  for 
a  salvage  corps  to  save  the  property  of  the  in- 
surance companies  ? — Why  should  they  pay  for 
the  fire  brigade  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

2369.  But  the  insurance  companies  pay  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  fire  brigade? — Yes;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  pay  enough  for  the  services  done ; 
the  public  question  is,  not  saving  the  goods  of 
the  insurance  companies ;  it  is  a  great  matter 
whether  the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  house 
before  they  are  burnt,  or  whether  they  are  left 
in  the  house  to  be  burnt.  If  a  person  is  unin- 
sured, then  that  person  receives  the  benefit  of 
both  branches,  and  he  pays  for  it 

2370.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  thooghi; 
these  things  are  better  managed  in  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  other  towns,  than  they  are 
here,  did  you  not  ? — They  have  Ae  fire  brigade 
on  very  different  systems  there. 

2371.  Are  the  premiums  any  cheaper  there 
than  they  are  here  ? — The  Manchester  premiums 
are  cheaper. 

2372.  Do  the  companies  take  risks  at  a  less 
price  ? — That  is  a  question  entirely  dependent 
on  the  risk.  The  premium  for  a  Glasgow  ware- 
house would  be  about  7«.  nominally,  and  then 
they  put  on  an  extra  asnount  for  other  hazards 
like  c^er  places.  We  have  no  classification  of 
warehouses  here ;  a  Glasgow  warehouse  is  so 
much  larger  than  a  warehouse  here,  it  is  reckoned 
by  the  superfi<ual  feet,  and  if  it  contains  more 
superficial  feet  it  is  not  dearer. 

2373.  Lord  Richard  Gremjotor.l  You  have 
stated  that  the  fire  engines  are  very  lazy  on  dke 
road  now  ? — Yes.  I  nave  passed  ikem  with  my 
engine,  and  they  do  not  go  at  half  the  speed  they 
used  to  do ;  they  have  not  the  same  incentive  to 
go  quickly  that  they  formerly  had.  I  have  had 
firemen  complaining  and  telling  me  that  they  do 
not  take  the  same  interest  that  they  used  to  since 
the  reward  was  taken  away ;  it  is  10 1.  a  week 
o«t  of  their  pockets. 

2374.  Will  you  give  me  tlie  name  of  any  such 
fiiuman? — No;  it  was  a  privileged  comnmni- 
eation. 

2375.  Was  he  a  man  who  is  in  tlte  brigade 
now  ? — That  I  decline  to  tmswer ;  it  ffi  manifestly 
unfair. 

2376.  You  have  said,  that  in  case  of  the  fire 
in  Doctors  Commons,  the  engines  travel  from  the 
West  End  ? — Yes ;  the  Chaados  engine  met  wiA 
a  serious  accident  on  that  occasion. 

2377.  When  was  that? — When  the  engine  ran 
into  the  letter4>ox  in  ihe  Strand. 

2378.  Do  you  know  what  district  Chandos- 
street  is  in  ? — That  is  in  the  new  district ;  the  B 
district. 

2379.  You  say  that  there  are  24  men  in 
Watling-street,  who  are  kept  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property;  do  you  think  that  is  unreason- 
able ? — I  know  no  reason  why  liiere  should  be  so 
large  a  number. 

2380.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  tiiere  should 
be  one  station  in  London  where  young  men 
should  be  trained?— Certainly;  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  insurance  compuiies.  The  only 
training  would  be  by  experience  at  fires;  no 
amount  of  talking  would  make  a  man  a  fireman. 

2381.  You  tliink  that  such  a  tiling  as  engine 
driving  requires  no  education  ? — I  should  employ 
a  class  of  men  that  did  not  require  such  educa- 
tion; you  can  get  engineers  at  so  much  per  weel^ 
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which  would  be  eaved  over  and  over  again  in  the 
price  of  oil. 

2382.  la  the  same  way,  I  suppose  yon  would 
have  soldiers  educated  in  actual  battle? — That 
is  a  different  thing ;  here,  if  you  make  false 
moves,  the  companies  have  to  put  up  with  the 
loss. 

2383.  The  young  men  must  be  trained  some 


how,  must  they  not?— Yes;    but  they  go  out  jii-, 

&8ter  than  they  come  in.  j^,  Medier. 

2384.  Is  that  your  opinion,  or  is  it  a  fact  ? —  ■__ 
It  is  a  fact ;  I  can  hardly  recognize  an  old  face  g  May 
in  the  brigade  now ;  they  hare  nearly  all  left.  1867. 

2385.  ChairmanJ\  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — No,  I  tiiink  not  at  present. 


Mr.  Sampson  Low,  Junior,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2386.  Chairman.']  Yoc  are  Secretary  of  the 
Soyal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from 
Fire,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2387.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  posi- 
tion?— ^For  24  years. 

2388.  I  believe  that  in*  the  year  1862  you 
gave  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  on  Fires 
m  the  Metropolis  ? — Yes. 

2389.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  evidence  which 
you  then  gave  ? — I  have  looked  over  the  evi- 
dence recently,  and  I  can  confirm  most  of  it. 

2390.  We  will  hold  that  evidence  as  given  to 
this  Committee  also  ? — If  you  please. 

2391.  Can'  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the 
average  number  of  night  fires  attended  by  your 
fire-escape  conductors  in  a  year  ? — Six  hundred. 

2.'i92.  What  per-centage  of  those  fires  involved 
danger  to  the  inmates  generally  ? — If  the  danger 
is  considered  imminent,  I  should  confine  it  to 
about  six  fires  in  a  hundred,  but  it  would  be 
safer  to  say  one  in  12. 

2393.  What  are  the  number  of  lives  saved 
annually  by  the  exertions  of  the  fire  escape  con- 
ductors ? — About  80  at  the  present  time. 

2394.  But  the  number  of  fatal  fires  in  London 
during  tlie  year  is  much  larger  than  can  be 
taken  into  account  by  your  Society,  if  you  in- 
clude, accidents? — If  personal  accidents  are  in- 
cluded, from  such  causes  as  persons  reading  or 
nnoking  in  bed,  and  wearing  apparel  or  crinolines 
taking  fire ;  but  I  am  only  taking  into  account 
houses  on  fire. 

2395.  But  taking  accidents  trom  inabihty  to 
escape  from  houses  on  fire,  what  would  the  aver- 
age be? — I  should  say  12  or  14  deaths  occur 
annually  at  the  present  time ;  either  in  districts 
without  the  society's  fire  escape  stations,  or  other- 
wise beyond  their  control  of  result. 

2396.  Could  suoh  cases  have  been  averted  by 
keeping  a  domestic  fire  escape  in  the  house  ? — I 
think  not.  I  have  found  that  where  there  has 
been  loss  of  life  it  has  resulted  from  suffoca- 
tion ;  the  persons  who  have  been  in  danger  have 
been  incapable  of  making  any  exertion  them- 
selves ;  again,  the  domestic  fire  escape  would  re- 
q-nire  to  l^  kept  in  the  very  chamber  where  the 
person  is  who  is  in  danger. 

2397.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  contrivances  by 
which  people  may  be  saved  from  suffocation  in 
smoke  ? — Some  of  my  men  have  had  under  trial 
8  respirator,  which  I  believe  would  enable  them 
to  remain  along  time  in  smoke;  but  they  find, 
in  the  use  of  the  respiratorj  that  it  requires  too 
nnieh  forethought  and  care  to  adjust  it,  that 
naost  of  them  prefer  relying  on  their  own  resources, 
and  taking  their  chanee  of  the  danger  of  suffixsa- 
tioB,  to  losing  a  single  monkent  in  adjusting  the 
re^iratOF. 

2398.  Whose  respirator  is  that? — An  inven- 
tioo  of  a  maa  of  the  nRn>e  of  Bradbrook. 

2899.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Dr.  King's  Re- 
spirator ? — It  is  ne«riy  the  same  as  tjiat  I  refer  to. 


2400.  But  the  one  I  produce  does  not  require 
any  great  trouble  to  put  it  on,  does  it?  —  It 
requires  a  man  to  think  of  putting  it  on ;  the 
danger  to  life  is  so  imminent  that  sometimes  a 
man  will  not  even  wait  for  his  wheels  to  be 
scotted,  or  for  the  head  iron  of  the  escape  to  rest 
on  the  house ;  he  will  run  up  the  ladder  like  a 
cat.  I  quegtion  much  whether  an  experienced 
fireman  will  care  for  the  respirator ;  he  will  treat 
it  as  a  fancy  thing ;  he  will  say,  "  I  can  live  quite 
lonof  enough  in  the  smoke  to  save  life." 

2401.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  call  the  attention  of  private  individuals  to  that 
respirator  ? — I  will  quote  the  experience  of  one 
man  who  has  had  much  practice  in  saving  life, 
and  in  attending  fires  with  a  great  deal  of  smoke; 
I  refer  to  my  man  at  the  Whitechapel  station : 
he  has  had  one  of  those  respirators  in  his  posses- 
ion for  seven  years ;  he  has  only  once  had  it  in 
use,  that  I  can  remember;  although  he  has  it  con- 
stantly in  his  watch  box,  or  in  his  pocket,  yet 
he  rarely  if  ever  wears  it,  though  he  has  saved 
160  lives,  during  the  15  years  that  he  has  been 
with  us.    . 

2402.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  man  not  putting 
it  on,  is  it  not  ?— It  proceeds  from  a  conviction  of 
its  practical  inutility  for  enabling  him  to  save 
life.  It  may  be  useful  where  a  person  wishes  to 
remain  in  smoke  to  obtain  the  command  of  a  fire 
in  extinguishing  the  flame,  or  for  any  special  ser^ 
vice  of  search  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  rescue  of 
life,  that  is  so  instantaneous  a  question,  that  if 
the  momentary  opportunity  is  allowed  to  escape, 
in  rendering  assistance,  no  mere  endurance  of 
smoke  will  enable  him  to  save  another  person. 
Then,  again,  it  affords  no  relief  from  an  intense 
scorching  heat. 

2403.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  at  the  top  of 
a  house,  not  a  fireman  or  a  fire-escape  man,  out 
a  private  individual,  and  a  fire  takes  place ;  if  he 
tries  to  make  his  escape  by  the  stairs,  but  the 
volumes  of  smoke  are  so  great  that  he  is  forced 
to  go  back,  do  you  think  that  a  contrivance  of 
this  kind  would  not  be  of  use  to  him? — ^I  question 
it  very  much. 

2404.  What  are  the  causes,  generally,  of  death 
from  inability  to  escape  from  a  house  on  fire  ? — 
I  think  they  may  be  generally  traced  either  to 
the  absence  of  a  fire-esoape  station  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  call 
is  communicated  to  the  fire-escape  man.  We  can 
guarantee  the  immediate  attendance  of  a  fire- 
eeeape  man  with  bis  escape,  bnt  we  cannot  gua- 
rantee the  receiving  by  him  of  a  cdl  to  the  fire, 
and  that  has  been  our  great  hindrance. 

2405.  You  sometimes  give  the  men  priaes  for 
being  promptly  on  the  spot  when  a  fire  takes 
place,  do  you  not? — ^The  flre-eeeape  men  are  with 
their  escapes  throughout  the  night.  They  are 
liable  to  visits  froni  their  inspector  at  any  hour, 
and  occasionally  they  have  test  calls,  and  prizes 
are  given  to  those  who  can  start  the  quickest. 
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Mr.         rpj^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^g  prizes  start  in  from  10  to 
^amp^Low,  20  seconds.     The  average  starting  of  the  whole 

I '_        force  is  40  to  50  seconds,  according  to  the  time 

q  May  ^^  night  and  the  weather.  If  very  nigh,  the  wind 
]  867.  ^8  an  impediment  to  their  going  readily  through 
the  streets;  hut  the  average  period  rarely  exceeds 
45  seconds  after  receiving  the  call ;  that  includes 
the  unfastening  of  the  escape,  the  man  putting 
his  helmet  on,  lighting  his  lamp,  and  everything 
included ;  it  may  be  put  down  at  an  average  of 
fi-om  10  to  40  seconds  per  station. 

2406.  To  what  do  you  refer  the  delay  that 
arises  in  the  fire  escapes  making  their  appearance 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire? — After  any  fatal 
fire  we  have  a  very  careful  investigation  mto  all 
the  circumstances,  and  we  generally  are  forced 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  there  has  been  2  or 
3  minutes,  or  even  half  a  minute,  or  a  few  seconds 
lost  in  sending  the  call.  I  have  traced  this  to 
various  causes,  but  I  think  that  the  diflSculty 
of  a  standing  order  with  the  police,  with  regard 
to  calling  the  fire  escape  in  all  cases,  has  in- 
terfered more  with  our  arrangements  than  any- 
thing else ;  it  is  left  too  much  to  a  man's  discre- 
tion; he  considers  whether  the  fire  escape  is 
likely  to  be  wanted.  We  have  pressed  upon  the 
Police  Commissioners,  at  repeated  interviews 
with  them,  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  order, 
and  that  the  second  constable,  at  all  events,  in 
arriving  at  a  fire,  should  have  a  distinct  order 
to  go  for  the  fire  escape.  That  would  remedy 
much  of  the  delay,  and  woidd .  secure,  at  all 
events,  attention  to  the  caUing  of  the  fire  escape. 

2407.  As  life  is  more  valuable  than  property, 
I  presume  what  you  mean  is,  that  the  fire  escape 
should  be  sent  for  before  the  fire  engines  are  sent 
for? — I  should  certainly  like  to  get  that  observed ; 
but  the  cry  is  so  long  established,  in  case  of  fire, 
"  Bun  for  the  engine,"  that  the  first  impulse  is 
against  us.  It  is  so  habitual  to  think  of  the 
engine  in  preference  to  the  fire  escape  that  the 
fire  escape  it  is  never  thought  of  until  it  is 
absolutely  wanted,  and  when  it  is  wanted  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  spot 

2408.  And  you  attribute  the  loss  of  life  to  the 
consequence  of  that  delay  ? — I  do. 

2409.  When  a  fire  takes  place,  in  the  anxiety, 
perhaps,  to  save  the  people  in  the  house,  people 
adopt  certain  means  which  are  often  destructive 
to  life  and  property  too,  such  as  breaking  open 

^  windows  and  doors,  which  increases  the  fire? — 
Yes,  I  can  recall  many  such  cases;  the  mere 
disturbance  of  a  shutter  will  cause  a  draught  and 
send  the  flames  rapidly  up  the  staircase,  and,  of 
course,  cut  ofi*  escape.  It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say 
that  a  man  should  not  be  alarmed  the  moment  dan- 
ger is  perceptible  ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  from  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  the  worst  thing  to  do  unless  he 
has  the  means  of  escape.  It  seems  almost  baiv 
bar9U8  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  alarming  the  in- 
mates ;  but  in  many  cases  where  they  have  been 
alarmed,  when  the  escape  below  is  cut  off,  the 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  aroused  has 
only  aggravated  the  danger.  At  a  recent  fire 
there  were  12  to  16  persons  in  the  house,  whose 
alarm  and  distraction  were  increased  by  the 
measures  taken  in  arousing  them,  without  a  fiance 
of  their  making  their  escape  by  the  stairs, 
although  it  was  a  comer  house ;  the  very  first  act 
was  clearly  to  send  for  the  fire  escape,  which  in 
this  instance  is  under  300  yards  distant  Possibly 
two  minutes  were  lost  in  sending  for  it.  It  was 
the  means  of  saving  several,  but  it  might  have 
saved  every  one. 


2410.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  sug- 
gest in  the  construction  of  houses,  by  which  in- 
dividuals in  the  houses  could  mi^e  their  escape 
out  of  a  fire,  without  the  assistance  of  the  fire- 
ladder? — That  only  could  be  a  question  in  the 
first  building  of  the  house.  My  attention  has  been 
devoted  entirely  to  providing  means  of  escape, 
externally,  to  houses  as  they  are  at  present  built 
in  crowded,  narrow  streets;  houses  with  only 
one  staircase.  The  most  practical  thing  that 
suggests  itself  to  one  is  tnat  of  having  bal- 
comes;  but,  then,  the  houses  would  require  to 
be  of  a  uniform  height,  with  the  windows  all  to 
range. 

2411.  Now,  in  the  case  of  large  lodging  houses, 
some  of  which  have  been  erected  in  London,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  or,  rather, 
would  it  not  be  well  "to  make  it  imperative,  in 
such  houses,  that  some  proper  means  should  be 
erected  to  enable  people  to  escape  from  fires  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  by  all  means. 

2412.  Your  society  is  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

2413.  Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt  to  pat 
the  fire  escapes  under  the  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works?  —  There  are 
negotiations  now  pending  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  last  Metropolitan  Fire  Bill,  for 
the  fire  escapes  to  be  combined  with  the  fire 
engines.  So  long  as  the  fire  engine  establish- 
ment was  supported  by  voluntary  efibrts  (which 
it  was  practically  until  tiie  year  1866),  the  fire  in- 
surance companies  defrayed  all  the  expenses,  and 
therefore  it  was  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  position 
as  the  fire  escapes ;  but  directiy  the  fire  engine  es- 
tablishment was  made  a  Government  department, 
it  placed  the  fire  escapes  at  a  disadvantage,  both 
for  enforcing  calls  by  the  police,  and  in  getting 
money  from  the  public,  because  it  is  very  naturu 
for  people  to  assume  that  by  that  measure  "  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  "  (as  the  Bill  is 
worded)  all  the  proper  arrangements  should  be 
under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  there- 
fore, we  contemplated  that  a  great  many  difii- 
culties  would  ensue  in  carrying  on  our  opera- 
tions. We  thought,  when  the  Board  of  Works 
took  charge  of  the  fire  engines,  we  should  find  it 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  as  efficiently  as  we  had 
up  to  that  time  the  fire  escape  system ;  therefore  we 
expressed  our  readiness  to  the  Board  of  Works  that 
they  should  take  charge  of  the  fire  escapes,  and,  as 
our  only  object  was  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible 
for  the  public  service,  that  the  two  establishments 
should  be  combined;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
will  ultimately  be  carried  out  The  main  ques- 
tion is  undoubtedly  to  provide  for  the  present  fire 
escape  force.  I  have  100  men  in  the  fire  escape 
establishment,  and,  as  I  represented  to  tue 
Board  some  little  time  back,  were  I  under 
contract  to  carry  on  the  whole  work  for  another 
10  years,  there  are  not  10  of  my  men  whom 
I  should  like  to  part  with ;  they  are  all  picked 
men  who  have  established  characters  and 
thoroughly  experienced  in  their  work,  and  I  look 
upon  it  that  our  force  is  as  efiective  as  the  men 
of  a  fire  escape  establishment  can  be.  We  de- 
pend more  upon  the  men  than  the  escape ;  a  fire 
escape  may  fail  at  a  fire,  but  a  man  of  real 
judgment  and  good  training  will  save  life  under 
circumstances  tiiat  might  preclude  the  use  of  the 
escape. 

2414.  You  stated  in  the  year  1862  that  the 
number  of  stations  you  had  then  was  75;  has 
there  been  any  increase  ? — Yes,  we  have  now  85 
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stations  and  100  men  altogether,  inolading  in- 
spectors and  supemiuneraries. 

2415.  When  you  say  "  station,"  do  you  mean 
that  there  is  a  fire  escape  at  every  station  ? — A 
fire  escape,  with  supplemental  ladders,  a  watch 
box,  a  nng  sunk  into  the  kerb,  and  die  watch 
box  is  furnished  with  a  crowbar,  and  various' 
other  implements  necessary  for  the  man,  who  has 
also  his  lamp.  He  goes  on  duty  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  winter  until  7  o'clock,  and  in  the  summer 
time  from  9  o'clock  until  6  o'clock. 

2416.  What  is  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the 
whole  of  your  stations? — About  100/.  per  annum 
per  station. 

2417.  £.  8,500  ?— Yes. 

2418.  Do  you  receive  any  assistance  from  aoy 
public  bodies  in  London? — There  are  several 
parishes  that  contribute.  Islington  pays  us  for 
five  stations  nearly  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  and 
that  debars  us  from  seeking  any  voluntary  con- 
tribution within  the  parish.  We  have  been  elad 
to  undertake  the  fire  escapes  without  seeking 
any;  our  only  views  being  to  cover  our  ex- 
penses. 

2419.  Mr.  Tite.']  A  good  many  parishes  con- 
tribute, do  they  not? — I  think  at  the  present 
time  there  are  108  City  and  Metropolitan  parishes 
that  contribute  to  our  funds,  whicn  have  joined  us 
one  by  one  at  various  times. 

2420.  They  contribute,  some  5  /.,  some  10  /., 
and  some  1  /.  1 «.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

2421.  Chairman.]  Do  they  contribute  500/. 
in  Islingtm  ? — They  contribute  400  /.  a-yewr. 
We  take  the  five  stations  at  80  L  a-piece ;  it  does 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  actual  cost,  but  the 
difference  is  paid  out  of  the  general  funds ;  we 
have  not  made  any  distinction ;  it  has  gone  to 
the  general  account. 

2422.  Mr.  Affar-EllU,']  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
getting  the  call  more  rapidly  ? — I  am  very  anxious 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  wiiJh  regard  to  the  police 
calling  the  fire  escape ;  that  tiie  second  constable 
arriving  at  the  fire  should  go  for  the  fire  escape 
without  any  discreticm  whatever,  whether  the 
escape  is  wanted  or  not.  In  nine  fires  out  of  ten 
it  is  true  it  may  not  be  wanted,  but  I  would 
have  it  sent  for  to  every  fire.  The  risks  are 
80  momentous  tiiat  I  would  not  have  any  hesita- 
tion about  it. 

2423.  There  is  nothing  else  whatever  that  you 
can  suggest  ? — Nothing  more  than  what  we  are 
doing ;  that  is  to  sfiy,  advertising  our  scale  of 
rewards.  Our  notices  ot  scale  ot  rewards  are 
circulated  amongst  the  police,  at  police  stations, 
vestry  halls,  and  public-houses,  and  are  hung  up 
Tcry  publicly  in  the  streets.  We  follow  the 
same  course  as  the  Boyal  Humane  Society 
take  witii  the  drags.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
liowever,  we  are  dependent  on  the  poUce.  We 
find  veiy  littie  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  police 
constable  who  has  seen  a  great  many  fires, 
because  he  knows  what  to  do;  but  it  may  so 
happen  that  a  man  who  was  at  the  plough  yes- 
terday may  be  in  the  police  force  to-morrow,  and 
be  may  be  suddenly  called  to  a  fire ;  he  hardly 
knows  tiie  difference  between  an  engine  and  an 
escape. 

2424.  You  have  stated  tliat  the  average  tame  it 
took  the  men  to  get  the  fire  escape  ready  was 
£rom  10  to  40  seconds,  and  that  tiiat  included  tiie 
^ghting  of  the  lamp? — Yes. 

2425.  You  do  not  have  the  lamps  always  lit? 
—No,  the  men  have  lucifer  matches  in  their  belts, 
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and  we  find  it  takes  about  four  seconds  to  light         Mr. 
the  lamp.  BampsonLoUf 

2426.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  lamps  i»°' 
lit  ? — The  expense  would  be  about  3  «.  a  week        "Tp" 
extra,  and  the  lamp  is  not  so  good  for  travelling       9  M*y 
after  it  has  been  long  lighted  as  it  is  after  an 
immediate  lighting. 

2427.  You  woiJd  rather  not  have  it  lit  ?— We 
would  rather  have  a  start  with  it  fresh  trimmed 
than  when  it  is  nearly  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

2428.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.'\  There  is  per- 
fect harmony  existing  between  the  fire-escape 
men  and  the  fire  brigade  men,  is  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  with  the  police  constables  ;  there  is 
no  rivalry. 

2429.  Except  an  amicable  rivalry  to  get  to  the 
fire  first  ?—Exactiy. 

2430.  The  fire-escape  men  very  often  help  in 
extinguishing  fires,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  the  fire- 
escapes  are  often  of  great  service  for  the  brigade 
to  take  their  hose  up  the  ladders,  and  that  amnrds 
another  inducement  to  the  Board  of  Works  to 
combine  the  two  services.  The  fire  esoape  is 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  fire-engine. 

2431.  Mr.  Lusk.'l  Are  there  any  difficulties 
in  your  present  system  of  management  that  you 
would  like  to  remedy  ? — Nothing  but  what  might 
be  remedied  by  a  body  who  have  a  complete  com- 
mand of  funds.  There  are  various  little  matters 
in  the  way  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  force,  which  we  hesitate  about  occasionidly 
for  fear  of  not  having  the  necessary  funds. 
Everything  is  now  in  a  very  efficient  state,  but 
still  with  a  littie  more  expenditure  there  might 
be  some  improvement. 

2432.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
public  that  the  two  brigades  should  be  combined  ? 
— All  things  considered,  I  think  so,  and  I  will 
give  you  one  reason.  The  fire-escape  con- 
ductors at  the  present  time  are  paid  only  for 
night  service.  Now,  although  we  do  not  advise 
their  having  other  employment  during  the  day, 
we  know  that  they  do  undertake  jobs  which  are 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
&11  energies  at  night.  Some  of  our  best  men 
agree  that  the  night  work  is  quite  enough,  but 
we  cannot  prevent  them  doing  messengers'  work, 
window  cleaning,  &c.,  if  they  desire  to  do  it ; 
now,  for  their  full  efficiency  by  night  they  ought 
to  have  no  day  employment,  and  I  presume  l£at 
if  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  they  would  be  wholly  employed 
in  the  business  of  their  office.  The  Board  will 
also,  I  have  littie  doubt,  be  able  to  provide  for  the 
attendance  of  the  fire  escapes,  if  required  in  the 
day  time.  Our  Society  omy  provides  for  night 
fires. 

2433.  You  know  that  some  institutions  would 
be  better  supported  by  depending  on  voluntary 
aid ;  but  you  tiiink  that  your  institution  would 
be  better  combined  with  the  present  existing  fire 
establishment? — Yes,  for  the  very  same  reason 
tibat .  it  was  considered  tJie  fire  ei^nes  would 
work  better  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  I  do  not  consider  that  tne  two 
interests  should  continue  separate.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  enactments  of  the  recent  "  Metro- 
polis Fire  Bill "  render  it  now  undesirable  that 
there  should  be  any  distinction  made  between 
the  support  of  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property. 

2434.  You  think  that  the  fire  escapes  would  be 
a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  fire  engines  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

N  2435.  Do 
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j^f  2435.  Do  70a  know  anything  about  ihe  coon- 

SampsonLm,  try?— I  know  several  of  the  large  provincial 

inn.         towns  which  have  had  fire  escapee  from  our 

.,—      builder,  Mr.  George  Clarke,  who  has  very  much 

g  May       improved  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 

1867.         mittee.     He  tod^  a  prize  at  the  last  Exhibition, 

and  since  that  time  he  has  had  numerous  orders 

from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 

Dublin,  and  other  places. 

2436.  Do  you  think  that  any  fresh  law  that 
mi^t  be  passed  on  these  subjects  should  apply 
to  coimty  towns  as  well  as  London? — I  can 
hardly  say ;  I  have  confined  my  attention  to 
London. 

2437.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  What  class 
<d  men  do  you  draw  your  men  from,  principally? 
— A  great  many  of  them  are  sailois,  who  have 
been  in  the  navy  or  merchant  service.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  more  than  one  soldier  in  the 
whole  number,  but  I  think  that  three-fifths  of 
them  have  been  sailors. 

2438.  You  select  them  by  reason  of  their  being 
active  men,  accustomed  to  discipline  ? — Exactly. 
We  choose  them  from  the  age  of  21  to  28,  and  at 
ibe  present  time  they  are  a  very  desirable  body 
of  men. 

2439.  You  think  that  a  yonn^  sailor,  a  good 
active  inteU%ent  man,  can  be  tramed  to  do  any- 
thing ? —  Certainly.  I  think  he  is  the  most  avail- 
able beii^  in  existence. 

2440.  Mr.  LanyoH.'\  What  wages  do  yoa  paj 

J  roar  men  ? — ^From  20  s.  to  25  <.  a  week.  It  is  a 
ow  rate  of  wages,  but  it  is  arranged  according  to 
our  resources,  and  that  is  one  point  in  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  improve  the 


service,  and  by  so  doing  it  will  retain  the  men 
better.  We  are  now  often  lonng  good  men 
by  their  obtainii^  better  appointments ;  be- 
cause every  one  knows  that  they  are  picked 
men,  under  good  discipline,  and  of  first-class  cha- 
racter. They  obtain  good  mtnations  at  the  docks 
and  as  porters  at  insurance  offices.  We  are  con- 
stantly getting  men's  resignations  on  account  of 
their  obtaining  situations  at  35  «.  a  week.  A  man 
cannot  resist  wat. 

2441.  You  stated  that  the  number  of  lives 
generally  saved  in  a  year  was  about  80  ? — Yes. 

2442.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  tlie  average 
loss  of  life  ? — There  may  be  three  fatal  fires  m 
the  course  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  which  the 
inmates  are  unable  to  escape ;  this  is  irrespective 
of  all  personal  accidents. 

2443.  You  mean  fires  attended  with  loss  <^life  ? 
— Yes,  fires  attended  with  loss  of  life.  The 
nnmber  of  lives  lost  at  these  fires  may  amount 
altogether  to  12  or  14. 

2444.  Mr.  Tite.}  You  find  the  best  will  on 
the  part  of  the  Metropditan  Board  of  Works 
to  unite  with  you  in  a  practical  arrangement, 
and  you  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  brought 
to  pass? — Yes. 

2445.  Mr.  Turner.']  Are  there  any  fire  escapes 
ezoeft  in  London  ? — Tee,  there  are  fire  escapes  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Dnblin,  and  many  other  places ;  at  Dublin 
they  have  got  six. 

2446.  Chairman.']  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — No ;  I  will  only  ba»l  in  our 
printed  "  Directions,"  and  one  or  two  other  paper 
thart;  may  be  of  pabUc  ntility. —  Vide  Appendix. 


Mr.  Pesct  Matthew  Dove,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


I^r.  2447.  You  are  Manager  and  Actuary  of  the 

P.  M.  Dove.  Boyal  Insurance  Company  ? — Yes. 

i._  2448.  How  long  have  yoa  been  connected  with 

that    ctmipaay? — From  the  ooomienoement  in 
1845. 

2449.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  has  been 
a  lao^e  increase  in  the  number  of  fire»  since  yoor 
company  was  established? — There  has  been  a 
very  condderabte  increase  within  the  last  two  or 
duree  year& 

2450.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  num- 
ber of  fires  in  which  the  Soyal  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  iuteacested  in  the  year  1865-66? — 
Yes;  3,036. 

2451.  Did  you  ascertain  the  causes  of  all  those 
fires? — No;  only  about  57  per  cent,  of  them; 
we  ascertained  liie  causes  satisfitctorily  <^  1,732, 
or  57*05.  There  were  1,176  "  causes  unknown 
or  unantisfactory,"  being  38*73  per  cest. 

2452.  You  l^ve  reason  10  believe  that  a  great 
part  of  those  were  suspicious  fires  ? — Very  sus- 
picious. 

2453.  Were  any  of  those  incendiary  fires  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  under  the  head  of  "  suspidons,'' 
which  indicates  almost  a  certainty,  111,  which 
wanld  be  nearly  4  per  cent. ;  and  tiien  under 
"  incendiary,"  17,  which  would  be  i  per  cent. 
Or,  to  recapitulate,  "  causes  sati^actory,"  1,732, 
wluch  is  57*05  per  cent.;  "  unknown  or  nn~ 
satisfactory,"  1,176,  which  is  38*73  per  coit. ; 
**  suspicious,"  111,  which  is  3*66  per  oent. ;  " in- 
cendiary," 17,  which  is  '56  per  cent 

2454.  Then  what  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  paid  was  due  to  those  causes  which  were 
^satisfactorily    ascertained?— The    amount    pud 


where  the  causes  were  traced  was  23*^  per  cent. 
of  the  total;  "  unknown  or  ttneatisfactory,"  61*09. 

2455.  "  Snepicions,''  how  many  ? — 10*76. 

2456.  And  "  incendiary  "2—4*21. 

2457.  But  I  suppose  that  a  great  many  of  th» 
tniknown  fires  you  believe  to  be  snqiicious? — 
Yes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

2458.  So  that  we  have  61  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  amovnt  paid  for  losses  beknging  to  un- 
known, imsatwrfactory,  or  suspicious  fires  ? — Yes. 

2459.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  tiM 
prc^rtional  amount  of  losses  (y£  your  company 
for  some  years  back  ? — I  can  give,  for  foar  yearsy 
a  cooi^rison  of  the  results  of  the  business  of  the 
"  Boyal,"  whidi  will  exhibit  tiie  increased  ratio 
<^  losses.  In  the  year  1862  the  losses  were 
56*19  percent.;  in  1863  there  were  49'19  pw 
coit. ;  in  1864  the  losses  rose  to  78*9  per  cent, 
and  in  1865  the  fosses  were  76*9  per  cent 

2460.  You  would  say,  from  that  that  an  in- 
surance company's  business  is  far  from  being  a 
profitable  one  ? — It  has  certainly  not  been  pro- 
fitable fo«  the  last  two  years. 

2461.  Is  it  your  beHef  that  that  is  the  case 
with  other  companies  ? — I  believe  that  if  a  similar 
retnm  were  given  by  every  company,  the  ^gre> 
gate  would  exhibit  as  great  a  contrast,  while  in 
many  eases  it  would  be  considerably  mture. 

2462.  Are  there  any  means  that  you  could 
suggest  to  us  for  preventing  this  extraordinary 
mcrease  of  fires  in  the  country  ? — I  have  no 
doabt  in  my  own  mind  with  regard  to  the  great 
necessity  of  establishing  a  tribunal  of  some  kiadt 
for  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  fires. 

2463.  Do  yoa  think  that  such  a  tribunal  should- 
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be  kept  up  by  the  msuranoe  companies,  or  do 
YOU  mean  that  it  should  be  a  public  trifounal  ? — 
It  is  more  a  queetion  for  tie  public,  because  the 
insaranoe  companies  can  provide  for  any  contin- 
gency by  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  premiums, 
whereas  the  public  can  only  look  to  an  Act  of 
the  Ijegislature  for  the  reduction  of  such  a  grow- 
ing cnme  as  inceadiarism. 

2464.  Of  course  the  increase  of  rate  is  really 
a  public  question,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  really 
the  increase  of  a  tax  on  prudence  ? — Yes. 

2465.  Are  yon  aware  of  a  public  investigation 
of  fires  having  taken  place  in  other  countnee  ? — 
Yes ;  the  company  whom  1  represent  has  estab- 
lished agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent 
and  in  America;  and  in  all  those  places  the 
L^islature,  more  or  less,  takes  cognizance  of 
fires  quite  irrespecrtively  of  tite  insurance  com- 
panies. 

2466.  But  even  in  this  country  is  it  not  the 
feet  that  there  is  some  inquiry  made  into  the 
causes  of  fires  by  the  police  ? — If  so,  it  is  a  mere 
voluntary  act.  I  think  they  never  move  except 
where  the  suspicion  is  very  great  indeed. 

2467.  But  we  have  reports  issued  every  year 
from  ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  giving 
tis  the  causes  of  fires  whi<A  take  place  in  the 
metropolis ;  have  you  anything  of  tiurt  kind  in 
Liverpool  ? — Yee ;  but  it  is  a  vcduntary  act  on 
tiie  part  of  the  insurance  oomptmies. 

2468.  Is  it  done  in  Lond<m  by  the  insnnmoe 
companies  ? — Yea ;  by  the  salvage  committee. 
The  pdBce,  however,  give  tunple  statistios  on 
everything. 

2469.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  fires  of  larte  years?— I 
think  that  a  great  many  of  ibem  are  mysteriotiB, 
foutthereare  some  reasons  whiciim%htbe  adduced. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  community  or  fratemitw^ 
of  criminals  consequent  on  the  impunity  with 
which  the  crime  of  aa*son  is  committed ;  "diat  is 
one  very  material  cause.  It  affords  to  the  dis- 
honest the  easiest  escape  from  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  readiest  method  of  getting 
money  by  fraudulent  insurances.  'Hie  criminal 
knows  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  are 
insufficient. 

2470.  That  community  orfratemity  of  crimanals 
know  that  there  will  be  no  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  fires  in  Aeir  houses,  and  therefore  the^ 
repeat  the  crime  ? — Yes,  they  know  that  practi- 
cally the  chances  of  tiieir  being  detected  are 
very  small  indeed. 

2471.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  having 
a  judicial  investigation  would  be  to  do  away  vrim 
tlrat  cause  of  fires  in  particular  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
then  there  is  the  imperfect  construction  of  build- 
ings, especially  in  towns  where  there  is  no  Build- 
ing Act. 

2472.  Do  you  know  how  many  towns  there 
are  which  have  the  Building  Act  ? — No. 

2473.  You  have  one  in  Liverpool,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

2474.  Does  that  refer  to  private  buildings  ? — 
No,  only  warehouses. 

2475.  Is  there  any  Building  Act  applicable  to 
Manchester?— I  am  not  aware.  Another  causae 
is  the  imperfect  and  improper  storeage  of  goods, 
and  consequent  fires  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

2476.  You  have  had  very  serious  fires  in  Li- 
verpool; do  those  fires  ever  proceed  from  malice? 
—A  great  many  of  them  do.  I  could  cite  one  or 
two  cases  under  that  head.     The  large  fire  which 
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took  place  in  Decemb^   1866,  which  was  in  Mr. 

Jeffreys',  Compton  House,  was  a  very  encHWOus  P.  M,  Dove. 

aSair,  involving  about  200,000/.  worth  of  pro-         

perty.  In  that  case  the  lives  of  conriderably  9  May 
more  than  100  persons  were  endangered,  living  '  867. 
on  the  premises,  and  from  the  first  strong  suspi- 
cion existed  that  it  was  caused  by  incendiarism ; 
but  no  proper  inquiries  oould  be  instituted,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  die  out,  until  a  few 
months  afterwards  a  youtii  was  taken  up  for  rob- 
bing the  premises,  and  be  confessed  that  he  had 
fired  them.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  the  proprietor,  told 
me  that  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  fircj  to 
use  his  own  expression,  he  "  spotted  this  indivi- 
dual ;"  but  he  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
enable  him  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter; 
therefore,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  young  man 
confessing  it,  it  would  never  have  teen  found 
out.  Mr.  Je^eys  stated  that  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  if  there  had  been  some  means  of  judicial 
investigation  they  would  most  probably  have 
found  that  fact  out  within  a  week  of  the  fire. 

2477.  Was  that  a  case  of  malice,  however  ? — 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  account  for  it ;  he  him- 
self said  that  it  was  an  unacooimtable  impulse ; 
that  he  was  going  down  stairs  with  a  light,  and 
that  he  threw  the  light  among  the  papers ;  but 
you  can  hardly  credit  that  statement. 

2478.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  pre- 
mises have  been  fired  witii  the  design  of  conceal- 
ing robbery  on  the  part  of  a  servant  or  ware- 
houseman ? — I  believe  that  is  a  fiightful  source 
of  fire. 

2479.  And  a  frequent  source  ? — And,  I  think, 
a  frequent  source,  although  that  must  be  merely 
conjectural  in  the  present  6ta.te  of  things.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  iramber  of  the  large  fires  in 
Liverpool  were  oocaraoned  by  warehousemen 
having  robbed  thffltr  master,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  taking  stock,  the  best  metiiod  of  getting 
rid  of  the  difficulty  was  to  fire  the  premises. 
There  was  a  case  of  that  sort  since  the  fire  at 
Compton  House,  in  Harboard's  warehouse,  in 
Liverpool,  where  a  fire  took  place,  and  a  man 
was  suspected,  and  a  reward  was  offered  by  the 
officers,  which  set  tiie  detectives  on  the  scent ; 
they  had  this  man  up,  he  confessed  his  crime, 
and  he  had  10  years'  penal  servitude. 

2480.  Do  you  not  think,  if  we  had  a  judicial 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  fires,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  discovering,  not  only  the  crime  of 
incendiarism,  but  other  crimes  which  incen- 
diarism conceals  ? — It  would  be  most  valuable  in 
many  respects,  because  it  would  discover  cases 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  evidence  would 
be  given  by  chemists  with  regard  to  the  affinities 
of  different  articles. 

2481.  It  would  be  the  means  of  discovering 
the  motives  of  incendiarism,  at  all  events? — 
Yes. 

2482.  Are  you  aware  of  anv  fires  having  taken 
place  from  the  careless  use  of  lucifer  matcnes  ? — 
Frequentiy,  I  believe. 

2483.  Are  there  not  certain  regulations  among 
the  proprietors  of  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  wim 
regard  to  the  use  of  lucifer  matches,  and  as  to 
smoking? — Yes;  the  men  are  punished  by  the 
bye-laws. 

2484.  We  have  had  it  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches ;  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  a  tax  should  be  placed  on 
those  lucifer  matches  which  will  ignite  by  any 
friction  vdiatever,  and  that  you  should  not  put 
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a  tax  on  diose  lucifer  matches  which  ignite  only 
on  the  box. 

2485.  Have  your  insurance  company  had  any 
cases  of  decided  incendiarism,  where  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  were  convicted  ?— Yes,  we 
have  had  cases  of  that  sort.  We  had  a  singular 
case  in  Liverpool  of  a  person  who  had  a  shop  at 
Egremont ;  he  came  to  insure  his  property  with 
us  for  600/.,  we  found  that  there  was  only 
about  200  /.  worth  of  property,  and  we  declined 
his  insurance.  Some  time  after  that  he  came  to 
us  and  oifered  us  300  /. ;  we  looked  at  it,  and  as 
he  had  a  respectable  shop  in  Liverpool  (this 
being  on  the  other  side  ox  the  Mersey),  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  move  a  portion 
of  his  stock  to  that  shop,  we  took  it,  and  a 
short  time  after  that  the  place  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  We  ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to 
another  office  the  day  before  he  came  to  us,  and 
assured  for  700  /. ;  he  made  his  claim  for  over 
1,000  /.  But  in  the  meantime  we  suspected  that 
it  was  an  incendiary  fire,  and  we  took  possession 
of  the  premises ;  we  foimd  all  the  means  of 
setting  a  place  on  fire ;  a  board,  with  a  candle 
placed  in  it,  paper  with  resin,  and  matters  which 
would  easily  ignite.  He  tried  to  show  that  the 
papers  had  lain  there  a  considerable  time;  but,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  newspapers  were 
of  dates  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  before 
the  fire,  and  one  was  the  day  of  the  fire.  That 
man  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  ; 
that  was  a  case  of  actual  incendiarism.  We  have 
another  case  now,  where  a  man  is  committed  for 
trial  for  arson  ;  he  is  not  yet  tried,  but  it  is  likely 
to  turn  out  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  that 
we  have  had,  and  will  certainly  come  under  the 
head  of  the  fraternity  of  crime.  He  has  three 
brothers ;  one  of  the  brothers  has  had  two  fires 
in  one  town,  another  has  had  a  fire  in  another 
town,  the  third  had  a  fire  in  another  town,  all  of 
which  were  insured  in  other  companies,  and  this 
fourth  brother  had  an  insurance  with  us.  He 
made  a  claim  for  the  full  amount;  he  sent,  aa 
proof  of  his  claim,  two  receipts,  one  for  about 
600  ^,  and  the  other  a  little  over  1 00  /.,  without  any 
addresses  of  the  parties;  we  askedhimonwhatbank 
the  cheque  had  been  drawn ;  he  said  that  he  paid 
it  in  gold ;  we  traced  the  case  of  the  100  /.,  and 
found  that  one  of  his  other  brothers  had  bought  an 
inferior  article  to  the  amount  of  about  20  /.  in 
a  town  in  England,  and  transmitted  it  under 
a  feigned  name  to  Birmingham,  received  it 
under  a  feigned  name  at  Birmingham,  and  then 
transmitted  it  under  his  own  name  to  the  party 
who  had  the  fire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  had  induced  the  seller  to  wrap  those  goods 
in  parcels,  intimating  that  they  were  the  finest 
gooos,  and  then  the  finest  goods'  claim  was  made  on 
us ;  whereas,  in  the  debris  there  was  not  a  particle 
which  would  intimate  that  the  finer  article  was  on 
the  premises.  He  likewise  claimed  600  /.  for  certain 
machines  that  he  used  in  his  trade,  and  we  have 
very  strong  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  made 
for  about  6  /.  or  7  /.,  though  he  charged  120  /. 
a-piece.  In  the  previous  case  the  man  and  his 
accomplice  have  been  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude,  and  in  the  last  case  the  man  is  com- 
mitted for  trial,  and  will  be  tried  in  a  short  time. 

2486.  I  believe  that  the  insurance  companies 
have  very  strict  rules  with  regard  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  storeage  of  goods  ? — We  are  desirous 
of  getting  a  strict  rule  with  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication and  storeage  of  goods  as  much  as  possible  ; 
we  have  it  in  a  great  many  places.     In  London 


there  is  a  great  improvement,  in  the  docks,  and 
in  Liveroool,  by  the  bye-laws ;  there  are  certain 
goods  which  cannot  be  stored  togetiier. 

2487.  But  those  rules  are  not  sufficientiy 
stringent,  are  they? — No. 

2488.  Are  those  rules  municipal  regulations  ? 
—Yes. 

2489.  Will  you  mention  some  two  articles  that 
are  forbidden  to  be  stored  together? — Saltpetre 
may  not  be  stored  except  by  itself,  and  in  certain 
kinds  of  warehouses. 

2490.  And  any  one  transgressing  that  rule  is 
liable  to  a  penalty,  I  suppose  ? — x  es,  by  those 
municipal  regulations. 

2491.  There  is  also  the  Petroleum  Act,  by 
which  no  petroleum  can  be  stored  under  a  firing 
point  of  100,  is  there  not? — I  do  not  recollect. 

2492.  You  have  stated  the  necessity  of  our 
having  an  investigation  into  every  fire  ;  by  whom 
should  that  investigation,  in  your  opimon,  be 
initiated  ? — My  own  impresuon  is  very  strong  in 
favour  of  the  coroner,  in  consequence  of  his  court 
being  a  movable  body ;  and  if  you  have  any  law 
at  all  it  should  be  one  which  coidd  be  applied  to 
every  littie  town,  however  remote.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  fire,  the  great  desideratum 
is  promptness  of  action,  and  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  fire  took  place,  so  that  the  debris  could 
be  seen,  and  possibly  the  evidence  of  guilt  might 
be  found,  as  in  the  case  which  I  have  cited,  on 
the  spot.  If  any  time  were  allowed  to  transpire, 
the  evidence  might  be  removed,  or  if  the  investi- 
gation were  to  take  place  anywhere  but  on  the 
spot  there  would  not  be  the  means  of  investigating 
the  cause  so  thoroughly. 

2493.  Supposing  the  coroners  had  that  power, 
should  you  say  that  they  ought  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  every  fire? — There  is  a  difficulty  about 
that,  because  there  are  so  many  fires,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  so  well  accomplished  unless 
he  had  the  power  to  investigate  every  fire,  and 
that  at  all  events  two  or  three  householders  or 
the  landlord  of  the  house,  or  any  person  pecu- 
niarily interested  (which  would  include  the  in- 
surance offices),  should  have  the  power  of  calling 
an  inquest  if  necessary. 

2494.  Would  it  not  be  an  expeditious  way  of 
investigating  into  fires,  to  allow  the  fire  brigade 
or  the  police  officers  to  take  the  initiatory  steps 
in  the  inquiry? — Certainly  that  would  be  the 
proper  method  in  large  towns. 

2495.  They  only  reporting  suspicious  cases  to 
the  coroner  ? — ^Yes,  that  should  be  done. 

2496.  I  suppose  that  would  meet  your  views 
of  there  being  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
evenr  fire?^ — Certainly,  m  order  that  it  should 
not  be  invidious,  and  so  that  every  fire  should  be 
in  some  way  investigated ;  but  when  the  cause 
was  well  known  it  would  be  a  mere  formality. 

2497.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  police 
magistrate  investigate  into  every  fire ;  what  is 
your  opinion  of  that? — That  would  not  answer  so 
well,  I  think,  because  the  fire  might  be  in  a 
remote  town,  and  he  might  not  be  on  the  spot. 

2498.  That  would  do  very  well  for  large  towns, 
where  the  magistrates  are  always  sitting  ? — Yes, 
but  after  all,  as  the  coroner  is  the  officer  appointed 
by  the  old  law  to  investigate  those  cases,  it  would 
only  be  recurring  to  a  system  which  has  become 
obsolete. 

2499.  Is  there  a  law  in  Liverpool  inflicting  a 
penalty  for  a  chimney  on  fire  ? — ^I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  there  is. 

2500.  We 
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2500.  We  have  had  it  suegested  before  this 
Committee  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  ^e  proper 
tribunal  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  fire ;  what  is 
your  opinion  of  that  ? — I  think  it  would  be  cum- 
brous, and  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  applied ; 
of  course  it  should  be  general,  and  in  the  case  of 
« loss  of  60  /.  at  the  Land's  End  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  such  a  body  as  that  to  act ;  besides,  it 
"would  be  very  expensive. 

2501.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  suggested 
the  county  court? — That  is  often  10  or  15  miles 
from  the  spot.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
■s(»ne  one  who  can  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
fire  on  the  spot. 

2502.  You  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  an  investigation  into  the 
^sauses  of  fires  in  foreign  countries  ? — We  have 
agencies  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  do  a  very 
lai^e  business  in  America  and  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  law  officers  appointed  for  the 

5urpose  of  investigating  into  the  causes  of  fires, 
'here  is  a  Fire  Marshal  in  the  State  of  New 
York ;  hitherto,  he  has  been  appointed  hj  the 
City  of  New  York,  but  in  order  to  give  hun  an 
additional  power,  there  is  an  Act  before  the 
Legislatttre  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
appointed  by  the  State  of  New  Ifork,  which 
would  enable  him  to  have  much  higher  powers ; 
they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  it. 

2503.  Are  you  aware  what  are  the  results  of 
die  afqwinUnent  of  that  Fire  Marshal? — They 
are  very  satisfactory. 

2504.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  statis- 
tics on  that  point  ? — ^No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  from 
my  corre^ndence  with  New  York  thai  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  very  beneficiaL 

2505.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any 
regulations  of  that  kind  in  Canada? — I  think 
they  have. 

2506.  You  are  aware  of  the  results  of  the 
investigations  on  the  Continent? — In  places 
where  we  have  agencies,  in  every  one  of  them, 
more  or  less,  the  fires  are  inquired  into  quite 
irrespective  of  the  insurance  companies.  In 
Kotterdam  as  soon  as  a  fire  takes  place  the 
police  go  into  the  premises,  and  if  they  find 
anytiiing  suspicious  the  insured  person  is  arrested 
and  brought  before  tiie  tribunal.  In  Amster- 
dam in  every  case  of  fire  a  police  and  military 
force  are  in  attendance,  and  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  chief  fire  master.  In  Antwerp  likewise 
should  there  be  any  suspicion  of  incendiarism, 
or  any  irregularity,  it  is  reported  to  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  they  investigate  the  matter ;  and 
if  unfavourable,  the  parties  may  be  imprisoned 
and  tried.  In  Hamburg  when  a  fire  occurs  % 
body  of  police  attend;  the  approaches  to  the 
street  are  shut ;  and  if  any  suspicion  arises  the 
master  of  the  house  is  taken  into  custody ;  if  he 
is  of  the  higher  class  and  well  known,  bail  is  ac- 
cepted; notiiing  is  removed  without  proper 
authority.  In  Berlin  they  are  still  more 
stringent ;  property  when  proposed  for  insurance 
is  first  inspected  by  the  police  authorities,  who 
certify  that  it  is  not  over  valued,  and  every 
agent  has  to  submit  the  offer  of  insurance  to  the 
police  authority  before  he  can  accept  it  The 
Prussians  consider  that  by  preventing  over  in- 
surance they  check  the  tendency  to  incendiarism ; 
in  case  of  fire  the  place  is  visited  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  the  party  is 
taken  up  and  tried. 

2507.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  to  the 
Conunittee  about    the  mode  of  proceeding  in 

0.84. 


France  ? — In  France,  I  do  not  know  individually,         Mr. 
although  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  but  I  do  know  P.  M.  Dene. 
that  a  person  is  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for        —— 
his  neighbour's  property,  in  case  of  fire.  9  May 

2508.  One  of^the  resulfs  of  incendiarism  is  an       1867, 
increase  in  the  rate  of  premiums? — The  pre- 
miums have  been,  in  some  instances,  increased 

very  considerably;  and  even  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  incendiarism  is  greatiy 
on  the  increase,  to  show  how  it  affects  the  pre- 
mium upon  insurance,  yet,  if  we  were  to  take  the 
risk  on  ordinary  house  property,  and  took  any 
amount  as  covering  the  risk,  say  9d.  per  cent, 
which  would  imply  one  fire  out  of  every  2,666 
cases.  If  one  solitary  individual  of  that  number 
insures  for  the  purpose  of  burning  his  house,  and 
carries  out  his  intention,  that  one  act  increases  the 
risk  for  insurance  by  100  per  cent ;  and  even  if  you 
were  to  suppose  that  only  one  out  of  10,666  set  his 
house  on  fire,  that  would  increase  the  ratio  of  the 
risk  by  25  per  cent ;  consequentiy  it  is  very  dear 
that  incendiarism  has  necessitated  a  large  increase 
of  premium ;  and  if  incendiarism  comd  be  put 
down,  the  public  would  be  benefited  very  con- 
siderably in  the  rediiced  rate  of  premium  whidi 
must  follow. 

2509.  Do  yon  think  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies should  be  charged  for  the  expenses  of  in- 
quiring into  fires  ? — ^I  think  it  ou^t  not  to  be 
so,  because  the  whole  object  of  the  insurance 
companies  is  to  charge  a  rate  of  premium  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances. 

2510.  But  if  an  investigation  was  to  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  fires,  the  in- 
surance companies  are  interested,  are  they  not? 
— They  would  do  their  part  by  i«dudng  the 
premiums. 

2511.  Mr.  HortfalV]  From  the  evidence  you 
have  given,  I  apprehend  you  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  would 
result  from  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires  ? 
— Not  the  least. 

2512.  Has  the  company  which  you  represent 
expressed  any  such  opinion? — They  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  the  report  of  the  directors, 
which  I  will  read :  "  The  mrectors  would  draw 
brief  attention  to  the  favourable  effect  which 
would  be  produced  if  a  judicial  investigation 
were  permitted  by  legal  authority,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  fires.  It  is  satisfiictory  to  know  that  a 
wide-spread  opinion  has  recentiy  arisen  through- 
out the  country  that  a  measure  of  this  character 
would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
Such  a  system  exists  more  or  less  in  many  of  the 
Continental  cities,  and  the  natural  consequence 
is  that  the  ratio  of  fires  in  several  of  them  is  far 
less  than  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  this 
kingdom,  and  that  the  protection  of  insurance 
can  therefore  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  rate  of 
premium.  This  is,  however,  more  a  general  than 
an  exclusively  insurance  question,  as  it  affects 
the  whole  of  the  nation.  A  weU-digested  Act  of 
the  Legislature  for  this  purpose  womd  materially 
increase  the  general  security  of  life  and  property, 
and  would  intimately  tend  to  reduce  the  pre- 
miums for  insurance  to  an  extent  which,  unless 
the  subject  were  duly  weighed  and  examined, 
would  scarcely  be  imagined."  I  believe  that 
that  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
shareholders. 

2513.  You  spoke  of  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches; 
I  apprehend  that  your  view  would  be  met  by  re- 
quiring the  parties  who  sell  them  to  have 
licenses? — Yes,  that  peculiar    kind    of  lucifer 
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Mr.         match;  but  I  iMnk,  to  make  it  effectual,  you 
i**M-Dove.  should    give    encouragement    to    other   lucifer 
—        matches. 
^Maj  2514.  You  have  quoted  two  caaes  of  incen- 

i^&j.       diarism  ? — Yes. 

2515.  Are  those  exceptional  cases  ? — I  think 
not  I  think  the  discovery  of  the  crime,  up  to 
conviction,  is  very  rare,  but  I  believe  that  one 
crime  fully  discovered  in  insurance  matters,  more 
than  in  anythii^  else,  almost  proves  a  large 
number  of  crimes  that  have  not  been  (iiscovered. 
There  is  no  crime  more  easy  to  commit,  nor  more 
difficult  to  detect. 

2516.  Have  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion 
been  frequent  ? — Mysterious  cases  have  occurred, 
which  we  attribute  to  spontaneous  combustion  ; 
but  I  believe  that  if  an  investigation  were  en- 
tered into,  such  as  has  been  proposed,  a  great 
many  of  those  cases  would  be  discovered  to  be 
cases  of  incendiarism,  notwithstanding  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  cases  of  what  is  called 
qmntaneous  combustion ;  for  instance,  from  wet 
cotton  placed  on  a  floor  which  has  been  saturated 
with  oiL 

2517.  In  speaking  of  the  proposed  investiga^ 
tion,  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place  into 
the  cause  of  every  fire ;  do  you  think  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  woidd  be  met  by  inquiry, 
euofa  as  at  present  occurs  in  case  of  a  deatii  under 
Buspi<aou8  circumstances  ?->-Ye8,  I  think  some 
means  of  that  nature  might  be  suggested ;  if  a  oer- 
tiificate  were  given  by  the  head  of  the  police,  that 
he  believed  a  fire  to  be  actddental,  and  that  there 
need  not  be  any  further  investigation,  that  would 
be  sufficient. 

2518.  Dq  you  know  at  what  period  inquests  in 
oases  of  fire  ceased  to  take  ^ace  ? — I  believe  it 
was  a  centiny  or  more  sinoe.  We  had  a  very  sus- 
picious case  in  Manchester,  and  the  Manchester 
agoits  wished  to  investigate  it,  but  it  was  found 
that  it  was  impossible. 

2519.  I  apprehend  that  the  objection  to  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  the  pro- 
bable expense  and  trouble? — Yes,  in  a  great 
measure ;  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  act  in 
remote  places,  where  the  clt&m  was  very  small, 
and  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  crime,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  investigate  it,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  veiy  large  case. 

2620.  You  prefer  the  inquiry  being  made  by 
the  coroner  ? — That  plan  has  many  advantages,  I 
think. 

2621.  Would  you  have  the  coroner's  court 
constituted  as  in  cases  of  death,  by  a  jury  of  12  ? 
— I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  but  on  the  whole 
that  could  hardly  be  avoided.  There  would  be 
an  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  if  a  fire  took 
place  in  a  village,  and  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  were  involved,  of  course  tiiey 
would  take  care  to  investigate  veiy  thoroughly. 
On  the  other  hand,  sometunes  when  a  jury  is 
empsmnelled,  they  are  all  friends  of  the  accused, 
and  then  it  becomes  entirely  nugatory. 

2522.  In  speaking  of  the  expense  of  the  in- 
quiries, you  expressed  an  opimon  that  it  should 
be  borne  by  the  public  ?— Decidedly,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated ;  but  certainly  rather  than 
not  have  an  investigation  at  all,  I  for  one  would 
have  no  objection  that,  where  an  insurance  com- 
pany ask  for  an  investigation,  they  should  bear 
a  portion  of  the  expense. 

2523.  Rather  than  not  have  the  investigation 
at  all,  you  think  it  would  be  far  better  that  a 


portion  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
msurance  company  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  the  true 
principle  is,  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the 
county. 

2524.  Mr.  Zatsk,']  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  fires?— A  very 
la^e  increase. 

2525.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practical  man,  that  a 
great  many  of  the  fires  are  preventible  ? — I  think 
so,  by  proper  regulations.  I  consider  such  a 
tribunal  as  is  suggested  would  tend  to  discover 
the  causes. 

2626.  Do  you  think  that  a  law  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  fires,  with  a  view  to  their  diminution? 
— ^Undoubtedly. 

2627.  Why  do  you  form  that  opinion? — Be- 
cause it  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  and  it 
would  increase  the  security  both  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. 

2628.  You  think  it  would  be  for  the  moral 

food  of  the  community? — ^Especially  so ;  because 
consider  that  crimee  of  this  sort  have  a  faculty 
of  generating  an  increase ;  for  instance,  suppose 
we  take  the  case  of  a  tradesman  in  a  small  com- 
munity who  happened  to  be  in  pecuniary  dis- 
tress ;  he  has  a  fire,  and  it  is  discovered  t^at  he 
has  improved  in  his  circumstances ;  tiiat  fact  will 
act  on  the  minds  of  100  of  his  neighbours  of  weak 
morals,  who,  though  they  will  not  go  to  tie  same 
extent  from  one  example,  will  have  an  impres- 
sion made  on  their  characters  which  is  very  un- 
fevourable.  Those  things  being,  however,  re- 
peated, and  being  carried  on  with  impunity,  have 
a  great  tendency  to  lead  to  the  increase  a£  crime ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  properly  investigated,  the 
moral  effect  would  be  the  reverse. 

2629.  Just  as  a  loose  law  of  bankruptcy  tends 
to  demoralize  people  ?— Just  so ;  we  have  had 
remarkable  evidences  of  the  truth  of  that  I 
think  it  is  exactiy  the  same  phase  of  mind  which 
e(»netim«e  produces  cases  of^  suicide,  one  follow^ 
ing  the  other. 

2630.  Do  you  think  that  any  increase  of  fires 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  recklessness  of  the  in- 
surance companies  in  taking  bad  risks?— To  a 
certain  extent,  I  think  so.  The  last  15  or  20 
years  have  seen  the  rise,  fall,  and  ruin  of  a  large 
number  of  fire  insurance  companies.  New  com- 
panies came  into  the  business  with  fflnall  expe^ 
rience,  and  created  an  unwholesome  competition, 
therefore  their  capitals,  small  as  they  were,  which 
are  now  expended,  have  had  a  tendency  to  create 
a  worse  state  of  things  than  before. 

2531.  Their  agents  often  take  bad  risks,  do 
they  not? — Yes,  their  agents  often  take  bad 
risks,  and  the  companies,  for  want  of  experience, 
have  aggravated  those  risks. 

2632.  Has  thore  not  been  something  like  a 
scramble  for  business  among  some  of  the  new 
companies  ? — Yes. 

2633.  Therefore  you  think  part  of  the  mischief 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  carelessnesB  in  taking 
risks? — I  think,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, that  is  a  very  small  element  in  the 
whole  of  the  causes.  Within  the  last  two  years 
so  satisfied  have  I  been  of  the  necessity  of  inves- 
tigating the  character  of  the  persons  proposing 
for  insurance,  that  I  do  not  allow  an  insurance  to 
be  passed  in  my  company,  coming  even  from  re- 
mote agents,  without  their  replying  to  a  series  of 
questions  which  are  put  at  the  back  of  the  order, 
such  as,  "  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with 
the  proposer,  if  not^  by  whom  has  he  been  intro- 
duced to  you  ?    Have  you  satisfied  yourself  that 
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he  has  always  borne  a  good  character  ?  Has  he 
ever  had  a  fire  in  any  premises  of  his  ?  Is  the 
property  now  proposed  for  insurance  of  greater 
Talue  than  the  sum  for  which  it  is  to  be  insured?" 
Only  this  morning  I  have  received  statistics  from 
my  office,  stating  that  some  hundreds  of  in- 
surances have  been  declined  upon  those  grounds 
during  the  present  year,  and  during  the  same 
time  we  have  clear  statistics  showing  that  we 
have  thus  escaped  losses  to  the  extent  of  23,000/. 

2534.  In  making  a  law  on  the  subject,  do  you 
tliink  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  allude  to  such 
things  as  lucifer  matches  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  considerable  benefit. 

2535.  Are  there  many  fires  from  smoking 
pipes  and  cigars? — Yes,  I  have  a  very  interest- 
uig  case  of  the  kind. 

2536.  But  we  have  a  large  tax  on  tobacco  ? — 
Yes. 

2537.  And  that  does  not  prevent  fires  ? — No ; 
but  if  a  tax  were  placed  on  dangerous  lucifer 
matches,  people  would  be  rather  inclined  to  buy 
at  a  cheaprate  the  untaxed  ones. 

2538.  Would  that  not  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ? — There  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  that;  but  almost  all  taxation  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  remark. 

2539.  Do  you  think  that  any  fire  happening  in 
a  house  should  be  an  offence  at  cMnmon  law  ?— 
If  the  proprietor  had  been  reading  in  bed,  or 
smoking  in  oed,  certainly  ;  but  if  it  arose  from  a 
l)eam  in  his  chimney,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  he  should  not  be  punished. 

2540.  I  suppose  you  know  something  of  the 
Building  Act  in  London  ? — A  little. 

2541.  One  of  the  clauses  of  tlie  Act  makes  it 
punishable  to  have  a  fire  in  your  chimney,  does 
It  not? — Yes. 

2542.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  is  liable  to 
be  summoned,  and  fined  ? — Yes. 

2543.  Do  you  think  tiiat  thtit  is  a  proper  state 
of  things  ? — I  think  it  is ;  .because  if  men  do  not 
have  their  chimneys  eleaned,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  a  trifling  sum,  that  may  involve  great  loss. 

2544.  K  that  is  so  in  regard  to  ehimneys,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  with  regard  to  idl  o&er  fires  f 
^-There  is  this  distinction.  If  there  is  a  fire  in 
a  man's  house,  if  he  be  an  hoseet  man,  he  eeta  sa£- 
ficiendy  punished  by  the  lose  wfaadt  he  sus- 
tains. 

2545.  But  if  it  is  right  to  punish  him  for  a  fire 
in  his  chimney,  how  can  it  be  rigfct  to  let  him 
escape  if  he  fires  his  own  house,  ot  hie  neiA- 
hour's  house,  accidentally? — ^But  I  suppose  mat 


would  not  be  the  case  if  he  had  had  his  chimney 
swept  the  week  before  ? 

2546.  Yes,  it  would ;  and,  if  so,  why  should 
the  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  be  allowed  to 
escape? — I  think  that  what  I  have  just  stated 
should  have  a  good  deal  of  weight  if  it  be  from 
accident  only;  that  is,  that  he  has  been  so  ma- 
terially punished  that  it  appears  to  be  hard  to 

Sunish  him  again ;  but,  however,  the  French  law 
oes  punish  him. 

2547.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion, do  you  not  think  it  would  be  right  to 
take  a  man  who  has  transgressed  the  law  before 
a  magistrate  in  all  boroughs  ? — It  is  so  with 
chimneys;  but  then  that  law  exists  now.  The 
police  will  not  take  a  man  up,  except  the  case  is 
verv  strong  indeed,  whereas  a  general  investi- 
gation womd  bring  out.  the  facts.  I  may  state 
that  in  the  gross  case  which  I  have  named,  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  police 
to  interfere. 

2548.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  sus- 
piciousness of  the  case  ? — The  coroner. 

2549.  But  I  mean  in  the  first  iostanee  ?'^That 
would  be  determined  by  evidence  before  th« 
coroner. 

2550.  But  how  is  the  man  to  oom«  beforo  the 
coroner  ?—M^  proposition  k,  that  the  oorowr 
shoidd  investigate  every  oaae. 

2551.  But  that  would  imply  that  every  five 
was  an  ofifenoe,  would  it  not  ?'^-The  inquiry  is  to 
decide  whether  it  is  or  not. 

£55B.  Would  you  require  the  coroner  to  or- 
ganize a  jmy  for  investigaliBg  a  small  firei  tKe 
cause  of  which  was  well  known  ?— 'That  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  not  having  that  inquiry  in 
every  ease,  but  a  certificate  might  be  required 
from  the  police  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

2553.  Would  yon  make  the  police  judges  with 
regaxd  to  whether  an  invcstigatina  ^ould  t«ke 
pliiioe  OF  not?-~Yes. 

2554.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  constituo 
tional  prineiple  ?-~I  believe  thftt  (  know  a 
paralM  case  (at  letmt,  I  am  not  c^rtnin  of  th« 
ucta).  There  ww  a  caee  of  sudden  death  m 
Birkenhead  a  little  while  ago.  There  was  no 
inquest  held.  I  asked  Iho  rettKm,  aad  J  wa«  UM 
Hx&t,  where  th«  (nvgeon  ptwe  hia  certifiicstei  it 
was  not  necessary  to  Aold  an  inqueit 

2555.  The  surgeon  is  an  educated  iqm},  and 
Beenaed? — Yes;  EUid  tlte  hea4  of  the  soiice 
would  be  a  very  expeii^iced  mas  also,  ma  well 
qoaMed. 


Mr. 
P.  M.  Dove, 

9  May 
1867. 
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HINITTES  OV  ETIDENCB  TAKEN  BEFOSS  THE 


Monday,  ISth  May  1867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Agar-Ellia. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Lanjon. 


Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Joseph  Jennings,  called;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

J.  Jenniitgi, 

13  May 

1867. 


2556.  You  are  an  Architect,  I  believe? — I 


am. 


2557.  Are  you  connected  with  any  insurance 
office ? — I  am  sunreyor  to  one.  office,  and  I  have 
been  connected  with  insurance  business  all  my 
life,  having  been  connected  with  another  office 


2558.  With  what  office  are  you  now  connected? 
—The  Guardian  Insurance  Company. 

2559.  Do  you  hold  any  appointment  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  ? — I  am  surveyor  for 
the  district  of  South  Marylebone. 

2560.  As  an  architect,  have  you  given  atten- 
tion to  the  erection  of  buildings  wiw  a  view  to 
tiie  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  ? — 
Yes,  but  more  peculiarlv  in  connection  with  sur- 
veying for  the  fire  offices,  and  examining  the 
fires  after  they  have  happened,  to  see  how  they 


arose. 


2561.  In  the  case  of  dwelling-houses,  is  there 
anything  that  you  could  su^^est  in  the  construc- 
tion to  prevent  tiie  spreading  of  fire? — I  think 
that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  in  making  the 
party  walls  more  perfect,  but  a  fire  more  often 
arises  from  the  present  Act  not  being  able  to  be 
carried  out  than  from  the  Act  itseu  being  in- 
eflective. 

2562.  What  thickness  does  the  Act  enjoin  for 
party  walls  in  dweUing-houses? — It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  thickness  with  regard  to  fire,  the  height 
of  the  wall  regulates  the  thickness,  the  smallest 
thickness  admitted  is  nine  inches,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  height  and  length  in  connection  with 
the  strength,  but  without  any  reference  to  the 
question  of  fire,  because,  even  on  the  basement 
storey,  a  wall  may,  at  a  foot  above  the  kitchen 
chimney  opening,  be  only  four  inches  thick;  that 
is  to  say,  the  back  of  tiie  fine  against  the  house 
may  be  only  four  inches  thick,  because  the  flues 
are  carried  up  within  the  party  widl;  thsrek^ee, 
practically,  it  often  happens  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  par^  wall  consists  of  four  inches  on  each 
side,  and  the  flues  occupying  the  whole  space  of 
the  walL  I  think,  in  the  case  of  kitchen  flues, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  carried 
up  nine  inches  thick,  and  uiat  is  proposed  by 
tiie  new  Act  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

2563.  Do  you  consider  that  nine  inches  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  timber  on  the  other  side 
taking  fire  ? — JI  there  is  no  woodwork  against  it ; 


for  all  open  fires,  nine  inches  will  resist,  but  not 
for  close  fires. 

2564.  You  think  that  the  beam  on  the  other 
side  of  a  wall  from  the  furnace,  over  the  flue, 
would  be  apt  to  take  fire  through  nine  inches 
thickness? — If  the  wall  is  plastered,  and  it  is 
nine  inches  thick,  and  the  timber  is  all  exposed^ 
there  is  very  little  danger;  but  if  tiie  timber 
is  put  into  the  wall  in  any  degree,  there  is  very 
great  risk. 

2565.  If  there  is  the  slightest  current  of  air 
between  the  timber  and  the  wall,  tiiere  would  be 
no  fear  of  its  taking  fire,  I  suppose  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not,  of  taking  fire,  but  it  would  dry  it 
very  much.  A  very  common  cause  of  fire  is 
from  timber  running  into  the  walls,  and  the  walls 
never  having  been  made  perfectly  solid  at  the 
end  of  the  timber,  as  was  the  case  at  Beale's 
Wharf. 

2666.  As  an  architect,  could  you  suggest  any- 
thing facilitating  the  escape  of  the  inmates  of  a 
house  when  it  is  on  fire? — What  is  proposed 
under  the  new  Act,  of  requiring  all  houses  to 
have  a  fixed  way  up  to  the  roof,  would  in  many 
instances  be  beneficiaL 

2667.  What  is  a  fixed  way?— Eitiier  a  fixed 
step  ladder,  or  the  staircase  continued  there  up  to 
the  roof. 

2668.  Would  that  be  outside  the  house?— No, 
inside,  from  the  top  storey  on  to  the  roof;  that 
is  very  desirable,  I  think. 

2569.  That  is  suggested  in  the  projected  Bill  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  quite  eflectually  carried  out, 
which  is  the  case  with  a  large  number  of  other 
points  in  the  Bill,  I  think. 

2570.  You  say  that  you  are  surveyor  to  the 
Guardian  Insurance  Company ;  what  are  your 
duties  ? — I  only  survev  important  risks,  any  risk 
that  is  important  whicn  the  inspector  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  for;  but  I  have  no  power  in 
that  case,  nor  does  the  law  give  me  any  power 
to  do  more  than  say  that  tiie  risk  is  h^ardous, 
and  tiiat  therefore  the  premium  should  be  a  high 
one. 

2571.  But  that  is  specially  with  regard  to  the 
buildings? — Yes,  wim  regard  to  tiie  buildings, 
and  any  goods  in  the  buildup. 

2572.  Is  it  one  of  your  duties  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  fires  in  which  the  Guardian  Insur- 
ance Company  is  interested  ? — ^Yes ;  whenever  a 
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fire  has  Happened,  I  endeavour  to  find  outthecause, 
and  generally  report  to  the  office  what  my  opi- 
nion is. 

2573.  What  have  been  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  fires  ? — The  most  frequent  cause  in  London, 
undoubtedly  is  the  timber  being  too  near  the 
flues,  but  that  arises  from  more  man  one  cause, 
for  it  sometimes  arises  from  the  brickwork  being 
burnt  or  worn  away,  as  well  as  from  the  ori^nal 
defect  of  construction;  in  the  case  of  a  carpen- 
ter's fire-place,  the  fire  is  put  directly  against  the 
brickwork,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  bum 
away,  although  originally  nine  inches  thick. 

2574.  Now  how  can  you  avoid  that  a  few 
years  after  the  erection  of  a  house  ? — It  is  very 
di£Bcnlt  to  say,  but  my  impression  is,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  put  all  buildings  in  the 
same  position  as  dangerous  buildings  are  now  in, 
under  the  present  Building  Act ;  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  liable  to  fall  down.  Anybody 
may  give  information  that  they  think  a  building 
is  dangerous,  and  then  the  police  appoint  a  sur- 
veyor to  survey  it  and  report  upon  it,  and  they 
order  it  to  be  pulled  down  or  shored  up,  as  the 
case  requires.  My  idea  is,  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  done  with  regard  to  danger- 
ous stoves  and  dangerous  buildings  in  that  way, 
and  probably  there  would  then  be  somebody  who 
would  express  an  opinion  that  it  was  dangerous, 
and  a  large  number  of  cases  would  be  brought 
forward,  and  they  would  be  surveyed,  and  the 
houses  would  be  altered. 

2575.  "We  have  frequently  heard  complaints 
firom  occupiers  of  houses  in  London,  who  have 
hot  plates  in  kitchens,  that  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  above  become  very  much  heated  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  what  I  was  referring  to  in  the  case  of 
dose  fires ;  nine  inches  thick  would  stand  in  any 
open  fire,  but  in  case  of  a  close  fire,  it  depends 
upon  what  the  furnace  is ;  it  is  now  customary  to 
have  close  kitchen  fires  in  a  private  house. 

2576.  Do  you  think  that  tnat  is  dangerous  ? — 
Yes ;  and  1  uiink  there  should  be  a  special  pro- 
vision to  keep  woodwork  away  from  it.  If  it 
were  shown  by  inspection,  that  they  were  danger- 
ous to  the  next  house,  there  should  be  a  power 
of  altering  them.  In  many  houses  they  are 
not  dangerous,  because  it  is  all  brickwork,  but 
they  are  fixed  without  any  notice  being  given 
to  any  one ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  police  magis- 
trates generally  that  any  man  fixing  a  stove,  is 
not  bound  to  give  notice  even  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor ;  therefore  it  often  happens,  that  the  brick- 
work is  cut  away,  and  there  is  a  reduction  even 
of  the  thickness  of  wall  required  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

2577.  Suppose  the  beams  of  the  floor  of  a  house 
were  placed  close  to  one  of  those  flues,  is  there 
not  great  risk  of  its  taking  fire? — There  cer- 
tainly is  on  the  refixing  of  the  range.  {Proditcinff 
a  dratoififf.)  This  is  a  very  common  case :  when 
a  smith  fixes  a  boiler  there  is  not  room  for  it, 
and  he  cuts  into  the  brickwork  behind ;  that  is 
illegal,  but  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  when 
it  is  done. 

2578.  But  when  a  house  is  built,  and  you  put 
in  a  hot  plate,  the  heat  is  felt  not  only  in  the 
dining-room  flat,  but  up  as  high  as  the  drawing- 
room  flat  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

2579.  Now,  supposing  a  beam  is  placed  close 
to  iJiat,  it  becomes  desiccated,  and  m  time  it  is 
apt  to  take  fire,  is  it  not  ? — I  never  met  with  a  case 
where  a  fire  went  through  unless  the  timber  was 
put  into  the  wall,  if  there  was  plaster  between. 

0.84. 


2580.  Even  though  there  was  a  four-and-a- 
half  inch  wall  ? — I  never  met  a  case  even  of  that 
kind,  if  it  was  plastered  behind  above  the  ground 
storey.  I  met  with  one  case  where  a  fire  of  this 
description  was  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
kitchen. 

2581.  What  was  tiie  thickness  of  the  brick 
wall  ? — Four  inches. 

2582.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
them  thicker? — Yes;  they  ought  to  be  nine  inches 
at  least  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  close  fire ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  a  furnace.  When 
servants  are  careless,  any  amount  of  heat  may 
be  thrown  up. 

2583.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  new  Bill 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  any  notice 
is  taken  of  that  fact  ? — No,  there  is  not,  except 
with  regard  to  the  additional  thickness  required 
on  the  basement  floor  and  up  to  the  ground  floor. 

2584.  You  spoke  of  a  wall  being  covered  with 
plaster;  is  there  not  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  plaster  used? — There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  plaster  used,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  fire  it  is  not  very  important, 
except  with  regard  to  the  question  of  thickness. 

2585.  Suppose  you  have  a  plaster  made  of 
lime  and  earth,  do  you  say  that  that  plaster  will 
adhere  as  well  to  the  wall  as  better  plaster  ? — 
No,  not  so  well ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  there,  it  is 
more  effectual  than  a  better  plaster  for  that  par^ 
ticular  purpose.  Nothing  stands  so  well  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  fire  as  burnt  earth ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  brick  dust  or  brick  rubbish,  which  is, 
now  used  generally  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in 
what  are  called  fire-proof  floors;  burnt  earth 
with  a  small  portion  oi  lime  would  stand  a  greater 
amount  of  fire  than  anything  else. 

2586.  But  if  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  wall,  it 
is  of  no  use,  is  it  ? — Just  so. 

2587.  You  require  a  plaster  that  will  adhere  ? 
— Yes ;  I  care  very  littie  about  the  inside  of  the 
floor.  Now,  chimneys  are  swept  by  machinery ; 
the  parget  is  knocked  off  by  the  time  the  fire 
happens,  and  by  that  time,  the  inside  parget  has 
been  destroyed ;  that  is  made  partly  with  cow- 
dung. 

2588.  Do  you  think  that  a  little  plaster  of 
Paris  mixed  with  the  lime  would  improve  its 
quality? — I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  I 
shoidd  very  much  prefer  if  it  were  done  with 
mortar  at  the  time  that  the  wall  was  built ;  that 
would  be  a  great  protection,  because  it  would 
adhere  in  connection  with  the  joins  of  the  brick- 
work. 

2589.  You  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  fire  in  the  metropolis 
arises  in  connection  with  fiues  ? — Yes. 

2590.  Can  you  mention  any  other  cause  ? — It 
arises  from  flues,  and  very  commonly  from  plugs 
of  woodwork  which  have  been  driven  into  the 
walls  which  have  been  built ;  the  late  Building  Act 
forbade  all  plugs  in  party  walls,  and  it  was  the 
very  greatest  protection  one  could  have,  because 
when  a  wall  has  been  built,  you  cannot  tell 
where  the  fiues  are  after  it  has  been  plastered ; 
the  consequence  is,  when  driving  or  fixmg  wood- 
work in  a  wall,  nobody  can  know  positively  that 
it  did  not  go  into  the  flue. 

2591.  Can  you  mention  any  other  causes  of 
fires  connected  with  construction? — There  are 
those  which  arise  from  leaving  too  large  a  hole 
for  the  timber  to  go  in ;  it  is  convenient  to  shift 
them  one  way  or  the  other,  and  frequently  they 
leave  a  space  of  four  inches,  so  that  the  wall  has 
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Mr.  been  four  inches  or  even  more  than  that  less  than 
J.  Jennings,  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  with  regard  to 
iq~Mav  thickness;  that  was  -the  case  with  the  fire  at 
1867.  Bcale's  Wharf,  and  the  cause  of  its  going  into 
the  next  warehouse ;  besides  that,  there  is  the 
position  of  pipe  stoves  which  are  a  very  great 
source  of  fires ;  moveable  stoves,  perhaps  I  ought 
more  particuUu'y  to  say,  for  it  is  their  not  being 
fixed,  and  only  occasionally  used,  that  is  a  great 
source  of  danger ;  where  anything  is  put  up 
permanently  it  is  generally  taken  more  care  about, 
but  when  moved  from  time  to  time,  they  are 
carelessly  put  up,  and  there  is  no  protection  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  fixing  them ;  in  the 
new  Act  there  is  an  intention  of  doing  it,but  it  has 
not  been  carried  out  as  yet ;  it  allows  you  to  put  a 
stove  on  to  a  sheet  of  five  pound  lead,  which 
would  soon  wear  out,  and  prohibits  you  putting 
it  on  to  a  boiler  plate,  which  would  be  protection ; 
that  will  be  altered,  no  doubt,  when  the  Bill  is 
brought  into  the  House ;  the  fixing  of  coppers  is 
a  very  common  cause  of  fire,  the  coppers  being 
fixed  some  time  after  the  house  is  built,  and  they 
are  very  often  put  up  without  any  notice  ;  there 
is  also  a  cause  which  you  have  already  had  before 
you,  arising  from  there  being  timber  in  old  walls, 
which  there  is  no  power  to  discover,  and  which 
the  law  gives  no  one  a  right  to  examine  (Aanrfino 
a  plan  to  the  Committee) ;  it  has  been  represented 
to  you  that  that  could  be  prevented,  but  in  that 
case  the  Board  of  Works  took  a  great  deal  of 
care  to  see  whether  it  was  illegal  or  not ;  this  is 
a  flue  built  up  against  the  party  wall,  and  the 
wording  of  the  Act  is,  "  Such  a  width  shall  be 
tied  to  the  wall,"  but  it  does  not  say  how  it  shall 
be  tied,  or  even  that  it  shall  be  cut  in ;  the  magis- 
trate said  this  being  an  old  house,  the  district 
surveyor  had  no  power  to  go  into  it  to  see 
whether  there  was  timber  in  it  on  this  side  of  the 
wall  or  not ;  the  Board  of  Works  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  went  into  that  case,  and  went, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  rather  beyond  their  powers, 
with  a  view  of  trying  to  enforce  the  examination 
of  it ;  they  said  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  district  surveyor's  duty  to  find  out,  but  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  afterwards  go 
into  it  very  fully,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  district  surveyor  under 
the  present  law  to  enter  the  adjoining  house,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  come  to  a  resolution  that 
he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done. 

2592.  I  presume  they  are  remedying  that  in 
the  new  Bill  ? — It  is  not  remedied  at  present,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  >vill  be. 

2593.  Have  you  seen  the  new  Bill  ? — Yes ; 
that  has  not  been  provided  for  at  present ;  there 
arc  fires  constantly  happening  in  connection  with 
those  causes. 

2594.  Mr.  TVte.]  All  that  is  required  is  a 
remedial  provision  in  the  new  Act  of  Parliament? 
—  Just  so.  The  Board  of  Works  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  case  to  see  whether  they 
had  any  power,  and  the  result  was  certainly  that 
they  had  not  the  power. 

2595.  L'hairman.'\  Can  you  mention  any  other 
common  cause  of  fires  ? — I  think  there  are  many 
other  things  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  houses  which  may  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage into  the  Act,  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  from  fire,  but  they  are  mat- 
ters very  much  of  detiul ;  for  instance,  I  think  the 
question  of  covering  buildings,  the  roofs  I  mean, 
is  one  which  requires  consideration.  At  present 
the    police    magistrates    have    determined    that 


a«pbalte  is  a  legal  covering  to  buildings,  but  the 
Board  of  Works  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 

2596.  Is  that  referred  to  in  the  new  Bill?—. 
No ;  the  new  Bill  has  not  touched  that  question 
of  covering.  I  think  with  regard  to  the  question* 
of  what  is  fire-proof  and  what  is  not,  the  new 
Building  Act  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
also.  The  causes  of  fire,  so  far  as  construction 
goes,  I  have  now  been  touching  upon,  but  the 
other  causes  are  very  various ;  one  cause,  which 
I  found  in  the  case  of  one  fire,  was  the  very  un- 
certain supply  of  gas,  thart  is  to  say,  sometimes 
when  the  gas  is  burnt  very  low  it  will  perhaps  go 
up  a  foot  or  so ;  when  in  a  shop,  goods  have  been 
hung  at  a  very  insufficient  distuioe,  the  gas  comee 
on  suddenly  and  sets  fire  to  them.  I  had  this 
happen  in  my  own  gas-stove  while  I  was  standing 
by  it,  a  flame  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  came 
on  to  six  inches  without  its  being  touched.  Of 
course,  when  that  h.nppens,  when  «  building  has 
been  left  with  a  little  gas  on,  like  a  shop,  there 
is  risk. 

2597.  Have  you  known  any  cases  d  that  sort 
having  actually  occurred  ? — 1  know  of  one,  which 
I  surveyed  myself,  where  I  had  little  doubt  thst 
that  was  the  cause. 

2598.  That  is  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  being  too  great,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  being  sudd^y 
altered. 

2599.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  some 
cases  being  spontaneous  combustion. 

2600.  But  you  have  no  facts  to  give  to  the  Com- 
mittee, I  suppose  ? — In  one  case,  I  may  say  very 
certainly  that  cotton  waste  was  the  cause  of  the 
fire;  cotton  which  is  used  for  wiping  anything  oily. 
I  have  always  made  a  great  point,  m  any  business 
where  they  have  cotton  waste,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  of  insisting  on  having  slate  cisterns  to 
throw  it  into,  which,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is 
the  only  safe  way.  Then,  there  is  another 
article  which  is  liable  to  spontaneous  ccnnbustion, 
and  that  is  soot  in  the  form  of  lamp-bl&ck ;  lamp- 
black, if  put  in  any  place  where  it  gets  wet, 
would  be  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  And 
therefore  it  is  important,  in  surveying  premises, 
to  see  where  the  goods  are  kept  which  are  liable 
to  certain  risks ;  we  take  care  that  they  shall  be 
neither  on  the  roof  nor  on  the  basement.  At  a 
coachmaker's,  that  is  a  point  that  we  look  at 
carefully. 

2601.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  fire  arising 
from  lucifer  matches  ? — That  is  more  frequently 
the  case  from  persons  throwing  down  a  piece  of 
paper  or  match  which  they  have  lighted;  but  still 
that  does  happen  in  the  country.  I  know  of  two 
or  three  cases  where  I  am  quite  certain  it  arose 
from  tramps  who  had  slept  in  a  building  lighting 
their  pipes,  and  throwing  down  the  piece  of  paper 
on  the  straw.  That  happened  in  my  own  country 
house ;  we  had  a  bam  burnt  down. 

2602.  You  have  been  engaged  in  some  fii-ea 
officially  ? — Yes ;  I  went  and  inspected  that  fire 
in  Newcastle,  which  is  an  instance  of  a  fire  ex- 
tending to  both  sides  of  a  river.  The  explosion 
was  such  that  it  drove  the  fire  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  the  premises 
on  the  other  side. 

2603.  What  was  it  that  exploded  ?— Saltpetre. 

2604.  Was  there  any  sulphur  in  the  wharf? — 
No;  not  that  we  know  of;  but  in  that  case 
nothing  would  have  prevented  it  doing  dam^e 
beyond  that;  but  supposing  it  had  been  there 
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alone,  there  would  probftbly  have  been  less  than 
did  actually  take  place,  because  it  was  ignited  by 
other  goods. 

2605.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  fire? — I 
believe  it  was  considered  accidental  in  the  first 
instauoe  ;  it  was  not  until  after  the  fire  had  taken 
place  that  I  saw  the  damage  which  was  done. 
Saltpetre  and  some  other  things  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  stored  with  other  articles. 

2606.  Have  you  known  of  suspicious  cases  of 
fires  in  your  experience  ? — A  very  great  many. 
I  have  had  three  cases  in  which  we  have  prose- 
<mted. 

2607.  Were  you  successful  in  prosecuting  ?— 
In  the  most  important  case  we  did  not  prosecute 
the  man,  because  at  the  fire  office  we  had  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  prosecute,  but  we  were 
quite  certain  that  the  place  was  set  fire  to,  and  a 
cltum  was  made  for  a  very  much  larger  amount 
than  could  have  been  in  the  space  burnt  down. 
One  of  the  present  judges  was  our  leading 
caunsel,  and  he  very  strongly  advised  our  resist- 
ing the  whole  claim  or  none,  but  the  office  re- 
fused to  do  it,  and  said  that  if  they  did  not  accuse 
the  man  of  setting  fire  to  it,  they  would  pay  for 
all  the  loss  which  took  place ;  and,  therefore, 
tkey  ptud  into  court  the  amount  of  what  they 
consictered  the  actual  damage,  and,  although  our 
leading  counsel  left  us,  we  obtained  a  verdict, 
or  rather  the  other  parties  lost  their  cause,  as 
to  the  remainder,  and  it  was  very  well  under- 
stood that  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  say- 
ing that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  I 
beJueve  that  case  was  very  useful  in  checking 
fires.  Another  case  was  a  very  recent  one, 
where  the  claim  was  resisted  by  another  office, 
although  I  was  professionally  concerned,  in  which 
ease  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  man  had  set  fire  to  the  place,  but  the 
claim  was  resisted  successfully;  and  in  a  case 
where  the  "  Guardian  "  insured  property  at  Ful- 
hom,  not  long  ago,  a  man  was  taken  up  by  the 
police,  and  the  pohce  prosecuted  him,  and  he  was 
found  guilty. 

2608.  Then,  are  there  many  cases  in  which 
you  have  every  suspicion,  but  m  which  you  can- 
not bring  home  the  guilt  to  the  parties  ? — There 
are  a  very  great  many  cases  in  which  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  the  place  having  been  set  fire  to. 

2609.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  places ;  are 
they  shops  or  dwelling-houses? — The  greater 
portion  of  them  are  shops.  One  check  upon  it 
is,  that  if  it  looks  a  suspicious  place,  we  do  not 
accept  the  risk.  Tf  a  person  proposes  to  insure 
fior  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  appears  to  be 
on  the  premises,  we  should  decline  the  insurance. 
There  are  a  good  many  fires  occasioned  by 
smoking  tobacco.  I  have  seen  one  jacket  on  fire 
and  one  waistcoat ;  in  one  case  the  jacket  was 
hanging  against  a  hay-stack,  with  the  pipe  in  it. 

2610.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  accidental? 
— ^Entirely;  but  it  was  a  case  In  which  it  would 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  intentional  fire,  if 
the  fire  had  spread.  There  were  only  labourers 
about. 

2611.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  suspicious 
oases:  can  you  mention  an^  case  where  a  fire 
came  under  ^e  head  of  suspicious  circumstances? 
— I  recollect  one  case  where  it  took  place  under 
a  wooden  staircase,  and  where  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  an  intentional  fire ;  that  is  the  best  place 
for  settinga  house  on  fire. 

2612.  What  did  you  find  there  ?— We  found 
llwt  the  store  of  wood  for  the  house  was  kept 
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there,  but  there  was  some  oil  and  other  things,         Mr. 
and  everything  had  been  arranged  for  a  fire,  but    /.  Jenningt, 
the  fire  was  got  down  so  rapiSy,  there  was  not       io~May 
enough  to  prove  the  intention.  i86t 

2613.  But  perhaps  it  was  the  usual  place  for 
ket- ping  those  things  ?  —  No ;  persons  do  not 
usually  keep  their  oil  and  wood  and  rags  all  in 
one  place ;  it  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  if 
the  wood  was  all  together  in  a  place  that  was  most 
convenient  for  setting  fire  to  uie  house. 

2614.  Can  you  mention  any  other  case? — 
Another  case  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  in- 
tentional one,  was  where  under  the  counter  they 
kept  lucifer  matches,  and  many  other  things  of 
that  kind ;  that  was  in  Whitechapel. 

2615.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  fire  from 
infiammable  oils  in  shops  ? — Not  of  myself  with 
any  certainty,  but  the  presence  of  petroleum  is 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  risk ;  some  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  and  some  is  not ;  that  which 
has  had  the  spirit  removed  is  really  not  attended 
with  any  great  danger ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  surveyor  to  know  which  it  is,  we  treat 
it  as  hazardous  risk. 

2616.  Have  you  in  your  surveys  of  property, 
in  which  fires  have  taken  place,  turned  your 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  fires  ? 
— It  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  every 
house  much  safer  than  it  is,  but  in  every  case  it 
increases  the  cost  of  building.  I  recollect  a  case 
at  Woolwich,  where  a  partition  built  merely  with 
wood  and  brick,  stood  the  fire  perfectly ;  it  was 
plastered  over,  and  stood  a  considerable  fire. 

2617.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  it  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires  woiUd  be  a  good 
means  of  preventing  them  ? — It  would  be  the 
most  desirable  thing  possible  to  have  some  in- 
quiry in  the  case  of  every  fire ;  because,  I  think, 
it  would  make  persons  more  careful. 

2618.  It  would  have  a  good  moral  efiect? — 
Yes;  I  do  not  think  what  you  would  actually 
learn  would  be  a  very  great  deal. 

2619.  In  those  suspicious  cases  that  you  men- 
tioned, do  you  think  that  an  inquiry  would  have 
brought  out  any  useful  facts? — It  might  have 
done,  because  I  have  no  power  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  any  one  ;  and  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not  get  as  much  information  from  the  fire- 
men as  we  used  to  do. 

262a  Why  is  that  ? — They  consider  that  the 
fire  offices  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  out  fires. 

2621.  That  is,  I  suppose,  since  the  Fire  Brigade 
has  come  under  the  man^ement  of  the  Metro- 

Eolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes ;  since  it  separated ; 
ut  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  of  course 
that  would  be  different. 

2622.  Mr.  ZtwA.]  You  are  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2623.  In  your  experience,  are  there  instances 
coming  under  your  knowledge  of  a  modern  build- 
ing communicating  a  fire  to  the  next  house  from 
the  deficiency  of  party  walls? — None;  except 
where  the  timber  is  run  into  the  part^  walls. 

2624.  Do  they  often  run  timber  mto  walls  in 
modem  buildings  ? — They  are  entitled  to  do  it 
within  4  J  inches  of  the  centre,  and  therefore  they 
are  entitled  to  run  timber  into  party  walls,  and 
they  are  often  put  in  without  being  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  flue. 

2625.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  little 
fresh  modem  legislature  upon  that  point  ? — There 
diould  be  some  degree  of  alteraticm,  I  think. 

O  2  2626.  You 
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Mr.  2626.  You  think  that  the  law  is  improveable 

/.  Jennings,  in  that  respect  ? — Decidedly. 

2627.  Can  you  suggest  anything  with  regard 

1 3  Moy      to  stairs  and  other  accessories  in  modem  houses? 

1867.  — Portland  stone  stairs  are  of  use  in  getting 
persons  out  from  a  fire,  but  they  very  soon 
fail ;  I  never  knew  an  instance  where  persons 
had  not  time  to  get  down  the  stone  stairs,  even 
if  it  was  Portland  stone  stairs,  before  the  fire 
extended  so  far  as  to  prevent  escape,  but  York- 
shire stone  stands  much  longer. 

2628.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the 
way  of  recommendation  with  regard  to  preserv- 
ing life  from  fire? — I  think  the  accesses  as  at 
present  provided  to  public  buildings  are  very 
inefficient ;  there  is  no  provision  that  the  ceiling 
should  be  protected  in  the  least. 

2629.  With  regard  to  wharfs,  do  you  know 
much  about  them? — Yes. 

2630.  Do  you  think  thai  they  should  be  non- 
communicative  or  communicative  with  iron  doors? 
— It  is  indispensable  for  the  trade  of  London  that 
there  should  be  means  of  communication. 

2631.  Between  the  rooms  on  the  inside  ? — Not 
necessarily  on  the  inside. 

2632.  Do  you  think  that  the  different  compart- 
ments should  communicate  with  each  other? — 
There  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  decided  advantage 
in  their  not  communicating. 

2633.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  communicating  or  non-communicating  ? 
— They  would  be  certamly  very  much  safer  if 
they  did  not  communicate. 

2634.  You  think  that  the  doors  are  very  apt  to 
be  left  open,  perhaps? — Certainly;  they  are  hable 
to  be  left  open. 

2635.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  your  expe- 
rience as  a  fire-proof  building  ? — No  building  can 
be  called  a  fire-proof  building  except  a  building 
in  which  in  each  chamber  there  cannot  be  heat 
enough  to  destroy  the  material  of  which  it  is 
built ;  it  may  be  fire-proof  so  long  as  you  have 
not  enough  in  it  to  destroy  the  construction. 

2636.  It  may  be  fire-proof  as  long  as  there  is 
not  sufficient  fire  ? — It  depends  upon  what  the 
article  is ;  it  depends  entirely  on' the  quantity  of 
heat  you  produce.  A  merchant's  strong  room 
you  may  make  fire-proof. 

2637.  You  know  somerhlng  about  the  classlfi- 
cation  of  goods  in  wharfs,  I  suppose,  do  you  think 
it  should  be  compulsory,  or  does  the  present  plan 
answer  the  purpose  i — No ;  not  as  it  is  at  present. 
I  think  that  with  regard  to  all  hazardous  goods, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
system  by  whish  we  should  know  where  they 
are  deposited. 

2638.  You  know  some  insurance  companies 
make  it  a  rule  that  they  will  not  take  insurances 
upon  such  goods,  unless  they  are  classified  ? — 
Yes. 

2639.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  compulsory 
by  law? — It  would  be  a  great  protection. 

2640.  Do  you  know  the  present  existing 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  ? — Yes. 

2641.  Is  that  a  good  Act? — It  is  a  very  un- 
workable one. 

2642.  And  it  is  one  susceptible  of  considerable 
improvement? — No  doubt;  it  wants  altogether 
a  different  arrangement  for  canring  out. 

2643.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  made  into  a 
good  Act;  I  mean  the  proposed  new  Act? — Cer- 
tainly not 

2644.  You  have  seen  the  new  Act,  but  you 


say  that  it  is  not  perfect  ?— As  it  is  at  present^ 
certainly  not. 

2645.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  Building  Act 
would  be  desirable  for  country  towns,  as  well  as 
London? — A  good  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act  are  applicable  to  the  country,  but 
there  are  various  things  which  would  be  very 
different  in  the  country  from  what  they  are  in 
London. 

2646.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that 
country  towns  should  have  a  Building  Act,  or 
do  you  think  that  it  is  possible? — I  think  it 
would  be  desirable,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in 
London. 

2647.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  Building  Act, 
it  would  be  useful  in  country  towns  as  weU  as  in 
London,  would  it  not?— I  doubt  whether  the 
same  Act  would,  but  an  Act,  certainly. 

2648.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  Building  Act  for  county  towns  as  well 
as  a  Building  Act  for  London? — i  es ;  certainly. 

2649.  That  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  certainly. 

2650.  With  regard  to  stoves  which  are  placed 
in  houses  not  being  properly  fixed,  do  you  think 
the  Act  should  be  more  stringent  in  such  mat- 
ters ? — It  should  be  more  clear.  The  Act,  as  it 
is  intended  to  be,  would  provide  for  all  coppers, 
which  it  does  not  do  at  present. 

2651.  If  you  make  an  Act  too  troublesome,  the 
remedy  becomes  worse  than  the  disease,  does  it 
not  ? — Decidedly. 

2652.  If  you  were  to  make  it  too  perfect, 
people  would  not  insure  at  all  ? — If  it  was  un- 
necessary to  insure  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing,  but  that  will  never  be. 

2653.  There  are  certain  bounds  that  we  can 
never  pass,  are  there  not  ? — It  is  very  important 
that  details  should  not  be  carried  too  far  into  a 
Building  Act. 

2654.  You  think  that  fires  do  not  come  so 
much  from  lucifer  matches  as  from  pieces  of 
paper  thrown  down  ? — Not  so  much  from  the 
matches,  but  from  their  being  lighted  and  thrown 
away. 

2655.  The  old  flint  and  steel  would  be  as  bad, 
no  doubt  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  could  be 
prevented. 

2656.  You  do  not  think  that  matches  are  in 
themselves  the  cause  of  fires? — No;  not  particu- 
larly. 

2657.  Mr.  Tite.']  With  regard  to  party  walls ; 
have  you  ever  seen  walls  4  J  mches  thick  of  good 
brickwork  which  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  a 
fire  ? — Yes ;  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the 
woodwork  was  ignited  through  the  4^  inches 
thick. 

2658.  How  far  was  that  from  the  furnace  ? — 
It  was  from  one  of  those  close  kitchen  fires ;  it 
was  three  feet  above  a  close  fire. 

2659.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent Building  Act  conceding  its  imperfections, 
do  you  find  any  facilities  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  for  canying  out  the  provisions 
which  are  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — A  great 
majority  of  the  magistrates  are  always  disjjosed 
to  prevent  the  Act  taking  any  good  effect;  I 
mean  letting  the  builders  off,  looking  upon  it  as  s 
penal  Act. 

2660.  In  fact  they  do  not  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  district  surveyor? — ^De- 
cidedly not. 

2661.  Simply  from  disinclination  to  interfere 
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with  the  rights  of  private  property,  I  suppose  ? 
— That  is  one  reason,  but  I  think  the  great  rea- 
son is  that  they  think  it  a  penal  act  to  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  builder. 

2662.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  done  their  best  to 
aid  the  district  surveyor,  and  do  not  succeed  any 
better  than  the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

2663.  Being  probably  aware  that  for  two  years 
this  Building  Act,  which  was  passed*  12  years 
ago,  has  been  under  consideration,  and  has  been 
submitted  to  the  district  surveyors,  and  every 
possible  step  taken  to  bring  in  an  amended  Act ; 
you  do  not  think  well  of  the  printed  Bill,  but  I 
presume  you  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pass 
without  full  consideration  ? — Eespecting  it  being 
submitted  to  the  district  surveyors,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  been'submitted  to  some  of  them ;  but 
with  the  advice  of  efficient  architects,  whether 
district  surveyor  or  not,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  will  no  doubt  amend  it. 

2664.  Yon  know,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a 
society  of  district  surveyors,  of  whom  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler  is  the  secretary,  and  that  that 
society  has  submitted  very  extensive  suggestions 
with  regard  to  this  Bill,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  those  suggestions,  even  so  lately  as  Friday 
last,  it  was  referred  back  to  a  Select  Committee 
to  look  into  those  suggestions,  in  order  to  make 
tiie  Bill  more  perfect  ? — I  know  that  there  is  a 
society  of  which  a  large  number  of  district  sur- 
veyors are  members,  and  that  they  have  consi- 
dered this  Act  with  the  two  copies  before  them, 
but  they  did  not  go  into  any  question  of  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  but  only  into  the  question 
of  improving  what  the  Board  of  Works  sug- 
gested in  that  Act,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
consulted  with  regard  to  other  questions. 

2665.  However,  you  are  aware  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  consideration,  and  it  is  a  very  grave 
matter  of  consideration  how  best  to  amend  this 
Act  so  as  to  enforce  reasonable  provisions  for  the 
security  of  the  public  from  fire  ? — Yes;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  that  clause  were  carried  in  the 
Act,  for  having  an  efficient  magistrate  to  consider 
the  whole  of  the  cases  under  the  Building  Act, 
it  would  be  of  very  great  importance. 

2666.  I  suppose  me  causes  of  fires  are  very  much 
more  due  to  the  occupants  of  houses,  than  to  the 
mere  construction  of  the  houses  ? — Much  more 
so. 

2667.  The  incidents  which  arise  from  bad 
buildings,  or  from  the  wall  being  cut  into,  are 
very  much  fewer  than  those  that  arise  from 
candles  being  thrown  down  or  gas  being  care- 
lessly used,  and  other  matters  within  the  control 
of  the  occupier  ? — The  great  majority ;  but  a  large 
number  do  happen  from  timber  being  put  into 
fiues  after  the  house  is  built. 

2668.  And  putting  in  wedges  for  the  purpose 
of  fastening  things? — Quite  so;  driving  the 
parget  from  the  inside  of  the  flue. 

2669.  With  regard  to  those  enormous  con- 
structions all  over  London,  I  suppose  your  office 
flinches  from  taking  the  risks  in  such  warehouses 
and  shops,  and  establishments  as  we  see  in 
Oxford-street,  with  half-a-dozen  houses  run 
tc^ether,  and  nothing  to  prevent  violent  fires 
taking  place  ? — Decidedly. 

2670.  What  remedy  do  you  imagine  could  be 
found  for  that  ? — I  tmnk  the  important  thing  is, 
that  all  buildings  whatever,  should  be  separated 
to  a  certain  extent  into  compartments,  so  that 

0.84. 


they  could  be  shut  off  at  the  time  of  the  fire.         Mr. 

It  very  often  happens  when  a  fire  commences  in  *^*  •^«'»'»»'y« 

one  part  of  a  building  that  if  there  were  means        "TT" 

of  shutting  it  off,  it  could  be  stopped  at  once,  bv      ^^o5r*^ 
„  ,i«„ui„  — „^^  „  „: i»  A u..i  T ii.-x    y         1007. 


a  double  or  even  a  single  door;  but  I  recollect  one 
case  in  Greville-street,  where  a  single  door  per- 
fectly answered  the  purpose,  and  I  think  that  no 
building  should  be  allowed  without  divisions,  if 
above  a  certain  size. 

2671.  There  are  provisions  in  the  Act,  but 
the^  are  inoperative? — Yes;  from  the  magistrates 
having  determined  that  trade  or  manufacture 
shall  be  so  read  together,  that  in  a  place  where 
only  trade  is  carried  on  without  manufactuie, 
the  words  do  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  the 
Lansham  Hotel,  considering  that  a  very  danger- 
ous thing,  I  took  it  before  the  magistrates,  saying 
that  it  was  a  building  for  trade ;  the  magistrate 
decided  that  it  was  not  a  building  for  trade,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  allowed  to  be  built  all  as  one 
building. 

2672.  Is  there  any  particular  pains  taken  that 
in  the  event  of  a  fire  the  parties  inhabiting  the 
hotel  should  have  means  of  escape  ? — There  are 
two  very  good  stone  staircases. 

2673.  Do  they  go  up  to  the  roof?— No; 
neither  would  they  be  of  any  use,  because  the 
roof  is  BO  much  higher  than  the  other  buildings 
tiiat  no  one  could  get  off;  persons  should  be  at 
liberty  to  have  iron  ladders  to  take  tiiem  down  to 
another  house ;  that  is  important  in  any  new  Act. 

2674.  With  regard  to  claims,  there  is  no  great 
sympathy  with  the  offices  on  the  part  of  juries, 
and  that  would  generally  prevent  your  disputing 
many  cases  in  which  you  think  there  has  been 
fraud,  I  suppose? — No  doubt  every  jury  is 
strongly  disposed  in  favour  of  the  claimant. 

2675.  And  maiiy  cases  of  suspicion  are  in  con- 
sequence passed  over  ? — The  consequence  is,  that 
offices  hardly  ever  prosecute ;  they  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  crime. 

2676.  Do  you  know,  as  the  surveyor  of  a  large 
city  office,  that  steps  were  taken  by  Mr.  Payne 
to  revive  the  old  powers  of  the  coroner  in  these 
respects  ? — Yes. 

2677.  Do  you  knowwhy  that  broke  down  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  one  thing  was,  that 
he  could  not  get  his  fees  allowed. 

2678.  There  was  a  difficulty  about  the  question 
who  was  to  pay  the  expenses,  was  there  not?— 
Yes. 

2679.  The  county  did  not  choose  to  pay  the 
expenses,  and  the  parties  who  seemed  to  have  the 
great  interest  in  it  refused  to  contribute? — I 
understand  that  was  one  cause ;  but  there  was  a 
certain  difficulty  which  we  idways  found  in 
getting  witnesses  to  give  evidence. 

2680.  A  coroner  has  the  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  has  he  not? — Yes;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  their  names  to  summon 
them ;  tibe  bailiff  or  parish  constable  did  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  look  after  them. 

2681.^  Do  you  see  your  way  if  there  is  to  be 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  paying  the  expenses ; 
I  apprehend  that  lie  fire  offices  would  not  pay  ? 
—Certainly  not. 

2682.  Then  who  is  to  pay  ? — Arson  is  like  all 
other  public  crimes.  The  question  is,  whether  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  inquest  in  case  of 
death  is. 

2683.  You  think  that  the  offices  ought  not  to 

?ay? — They  would  very  much  object  to  pay. 
^he  cases  in  which  the  greatest  loss  takes  place 
are  not  the  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  for  in- 
O  3  vestigation, 
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Mr.         vestigation,  and  they  would  obtain  no  advantage 
J.  Jetmings.    if  they  were  to  pay. 

"77"  2684.  Do  you  ^!nk  that  it  would  be  desirable 

^867.        ***  ^*^'®  ^^  inquiry  in  all  cases  of  fires  ? — I  think 
•  it  should  be  just  as  in  the  case  of  inquests ;  but 

if  a  ease  were  very  obvioujs,  there  should  be  no 
inquiry.  K  it  was  reported  to  the  officer  that 
there  was  anything  suspicious,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  coroner's  inquiry. 

2685.  Mr.  Turner.^  You  are  the  surveyor  of 
the  Guardian? — Yes. 

2686.  You  survey  after  fires  in  which  the 
office  are  interested  ? — Yes. 

.  2687.  You  report  to  the  office  the  causes  of  the 
fires,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain  them  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  inquire  of  other  persons  except  those  on 
the  spot ;  I  have  no  means  of  doing  so. 

2688.  Do  you  find,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
that  you  can  ascertain  the  causes  of  fires? — In 
the  majority  of  cases,  I  think  we  can.  We  have 
a  very  strong  reason  to  suppose  what  the  cause  is 
in  most  cases. 

2689.  But  your  inquiry,  [  suppose,  is  very  often 
defective,  in  consequence  of  your  having  no 
power  to  summon  witnesses  ? — There  is  no  power 
to  make  them  give  answers. 

2690.  Do  you  think  that  any  mode  of  building 
that  can  be  reasonably  enforced  will  prevent  fires, 
except  you  have  a  judicial  inquiry  which  will 
ascertain  the  cause  of  fire  ? — I  think  that  every- 
thing which  tends  to  decrease  the  risk  of  fire  is 
attended  with  cost.  I  think  that  it  would  tend 
to  increase  the  cost  of  building,  which  is  a  very 
serious  question  in  the  present  aspect  of  house 
rents.  When  the  last  building  Act  was  passed, 
the  question  of  cost  of  construction  was  very 
much  considered,  and  it  was  rather  in  that  in> 
terest  that  the  Act  was  passed  than  the  interest 
of  protection  from  fire. 

2691.  Any  question  of  protection  oi  life  from 
fire  was  not  so  much  considered  as  sanitary  mat- 
ters ? — In  the  last  Act  it  is  less  considered  than 
in  the  previous  Acts. 

2692.  In  fact  your  opinion  is  that  we  must  not 
expect  much  improvement  in  the  way  of  diminu- 
tion of  fires,  unless  we  can -get  some  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  fires  ? — I  think  an  inquiry  into  the 
caused  of  fires  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
checking  incendiarism.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
decrease  the  number  of  fires,  except  that  the 
knowledge  that  there  would  be  an  inquiry  woald 
check  incendiarism.  After  a  person  has  been 
prosecuted,  there  are  a  smaller  number  of  sus- 
picious cases  for  some  time. 

2693.  But  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  fires  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  there  not  ? — I  think  not. 

2694.  The  evidence  which  we  have  had  has 
been  to  that  effect  ? — I  think  the  tables  wUl  rather 
tend  to  show  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
houses,  there  is  not  an  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  fires. 

2695.  You  are  speaking  of  dwelling-houses  in 
that  case  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  returns  made 
to  the  fire  offices  01  the  fires  which  are  constantly 
made ;  they  are  printed,  and  I  believe  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  tne  fire  offices.  My  impression 
is,  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  the  effect  of  ihoee 
returns  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  houses  there  is  not  an  increaaed  peiv 
centage  of  fires. 

2696.  Does  that  ap^ly  to  warehouses  and 
goods  ? — The  large  fires  in  warehouses  have  been 

°  of  late  years  greater,  «iid  therefore  the  losses  £xBn 


fire  in  large  fires  hare  been  greater  than  thejr 
used  to  be. 

2697.  Separating  the  question  of  dwelling- 
houses  from  that  of  warehouses,  and  goods  stored 
in  warehouses,  have  not  the  losses  by  fires  greatly 
increaaed  witfaan  the  last  few  years  ? — There  have 
been  certainly  larger  warehouses  burnt  down, 
and  therefore  larger  fires ;  at  the  same  time  the 
water-side  warehouses,  so  long  as  I  can  recollect, 
were  constantly  having  fires  in  them.  When 
Fresh  Wharf  was  burnt  down  it  was  not  so  large 
as  Beale's  Wharf.  Fenning's  Wharf  was  very 
large,  but  not  so  large.  Fresh  Wharf  has  beea 
burnt  down  twice  wiutin  my  recollection.  There 
had  been  previously  as  many  fires,  but  there 
were  not  such  large  warehouses. 

2698.  You  have  been  a  surveyor  for  many 
years,  I  believe? — I  have  been  connected  witk 
fires  since  I  was  a  boy. 

2699.  In  fc»rmer  years,  ^oing  some  years  back, 
when  you  made  an  investigatioa  with  re^urd  to 
the  causes  of  fires,  you  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  causes,  had  you  not? — There 
has  been  a  difficulty  often,  but  generally  we  have 
arrived  at  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  cause;  in 
many  warehouse  fires  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  somebody  has  had  an  interest  in  setting  fire 
to  them  to  conceal  peculation. 

2770.  Has  not  the  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
causes,  particularly  in  the  case  of  large  fires,  in- 
creased of  late  years? — I  think  so. 

2701.  Your  difficulty,  I  presume,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  causes  of  those  fires  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  want  of  any  means  of  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  making  them 
give  evidence ;  in  fact  of  there  being  no  tribunal 
which  has  such  a  power  ?— There  is  no  tribunal. 

2702.  Does  there  not  arise  from  that  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  tiie  causes  of  fires ;  if 
some  tribunal  had  greater  powers,  do  you  not 
think  they  would  have  ascertained  the  causes  of 
a  great  many  more  fires  ? — I  very  much  doubt 
whether  they  would,  but  they  would  have  shown 
that  they  could  not  ascertain,  and  therefore  have 
made  much  more  conspicuous  that  the  probable 
cause  was  incendiarism. 

2703.  You  say  that  since  the  fire  police  was 
put  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
they  have  been  less  zealous  in  ascertaining  the 
causes  of  fires,  or  at  all  events  in  giving  evidence? 
-—They  have  been  less  disposed  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  surveyors  of  the  fire  offices,  but  they 
have  probably  made  returns  to  their  own  em- 
ployers. But  the  principle  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  to  put  out  fires,  but  is  not 
to  go  into  the  question  of  preserving  property. 

2704.  But  when  a  fireman  is  employed  for 
putting  out  a  fire,  he  necessarily  acquires  a  great 
deal  c^  information  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
the  fire.  He  sees  the  state  of  the  buildings,  and 
other  matters  on  which  he  could,  if  he  pleased, 
give  information  ? — I  think,  unless  he  le  a  me- 
chanic, he  does  not  see  them. 

2705-  But  suppose  that  he  is  the  first  man  who 
breaks  into  a  warehouse  that  is  on  fire,  could  not 
such  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  if  he  described 
the  situation  of  the  fire,  and  the  state  of  the 
warehouse,  give  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  the  fire  ? — That  might  be  of  use, 
but  in  the  old  state  of  things  we  always  trusted 
to  the  foreman  to  give  information,  ana  the  fore- 
man was  less  frequently  of  the  class  of  the  pre- 
sent firemen ;  they  were  often  most  intelligent, 
and  very  frequently  mechanics;  I  think  a  large 
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portion  of  the  present  Fire  Brigade  are  peculiarly 
efBoient  for  putting  out  fires,  as  being  active  men, 
and  generally  speaking  sailors,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  instructions,  and  they  are  a 
more  manageable  class  than  any  other  for  that 
purpose;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
generally  speaking  a  body  who  are  very  obser- 
vant of  now  a  thing  happened,  because  they  would 
not  know  the  construction  of  the  building  as  a 
mechanic  would  know. 

2706.  But  they  could  describe  what  they  saw  ? 
—Yes. 

2707.  And  that  might  be  valuable  ? — It  would 
be  of  some  use,  for  sometimes  they  would  see 
things  which  other  persons  never  see,  and  of 
course  that  would  be  of  use. 

2708.  Do  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  on 
the  whole  you  do  not  think  an  inquiry  would  be 
of  much  use  ? — It  is  most  desirable,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  use  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  put  it ;  but  it  would  be  of  use  in  checking 
incendiarism. 

2709.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  in  the  case  of 
accidental  fires  it  would  be  of  little  use,  but  in 
America  and  other  countries  where  there  are 
such  inquiries  in  force,  it  has  diminished  the 
number  of  incendiary  fires  materially,  has  it  not  ? 
— No  doubt ;  I  think  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  there  would  be  no  object  at  all  in  having 
an  inquiry,  and  in  which  it  would  become  very 
burdensome  on  the  persons  where  there  was  no 
reason  for  suspicion. 

2710.  Under  a  coroner's  inquest,  where  the 
canse  is  obvious,  the  inquiry  is  very  short,  bnt 
unless  you  have  an  inquiry  in  all  cases,  who  is 
to  judge  in  which  cases  it  is  to  be  held  ? — I  think 
that  the  oflScers  of  the  Board  of  Works  would 
judge. 

2711.  But  that  applies  to  London  only,  taking 
the  question  as  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
country,  who  would  be  the  judge  ? — Probably 
the  constable  or  some  such  person. 

2712.  You  think  it  should  be  some  responsible 
person's  duty  to  do  that  ? — Quite  so. 

2713.  With  regard  to  double  doors  and  matters 
of  that  kind,  of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  build- 
ing, and  unless  the  regulations  are  very  stringent 
and  well  enforced,  there  is  no  use  in  such  doors  ? 
— ^I  think  the  use  of  such  doors  is  of  very  little 
valae,  except  as  a  means  of  shutting  off  the  fire 
when  a  fire  takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing. 

2714.  Should  not  it  be  somebody's  duty  at 
night  to  shut  the  doors,  before  leaving  the  ware- 
house?—It  would  be  of  very  great  use,  but  I 
see  no  possibility  of  enforcing  it.  At  present 
the  Act  requires  you  to  put  doors,  and  the 
majority  of  them  will  not  shut,  because  they  have 
got  rusted. 

2715.  If  they  were  shut  every  night,  and  it 
was  made  penal  not  to  apply  those  regulations, 
you  would  nave  some  security,  would  yon  not  ? — 
If  it  were  made  penal  it  might  have  such  an  effect, 
but  at  present  the  penalty  for  not  complying 
with  other  clauses  in  this  Building  Act  is  not 
exceeding  20  /.,  and  the  common  plan  of  the  ma- 
gistrate is  to  think  that  1  s.  penalty  is  enough. 

2716.  With  regard  to  the  irregular  pressure  of 
gaa,  I  suppose  when  it  is  shut  on  from  a  shop  in 
the  evenmg,  there  would  be  always  an  increased 
pressure? — No  doubt  that  is  the  case,  but  it 
seems  to  come  too  suddenly  (when  it  does  come) 
to  arise  only  from  shutting  off  one  shop  at  a 
time. 
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2717.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  then? — I 
think  there  must  be  something  in  connection 
with  the  gas  works  themselves. 

2718.  We  find  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  of 
shutting  up  the  nhops,  that  unless  you  attend  to 
the  gas  in  the  houses,  it  suddenly  fiares  up  ? — 
That  no  doubt  is  one  great  cause,  but  I  think 
there  must  be  something  more  than  that,  from 
the  very  great  alteration  which  takes  place  in  a 
moment  It  could  be  checked  as  you  are  aware, 
in  private  houses  by  the  regulator. 

2719.  Surely  you  would  think  it  culpable 
carelessness  to  hang  things  immediately  over  a 
gas-light,  however  high  up? — 1  think  that 
drapers'  shops  when  the  windows  are  dressed  are 
very  hazardous,  and  we  have  a  very  great  objec- 
•tion  to  them. 

2720.  Mr.  Lanyon.'}  You  referred  just  now  to 
the  classification  of  goods ;  how  could  you  enforce 
that  classification  ? — I  know  of  no  way  of  doing  it 
thoroughly,  except  by  making  it  illegal  to  put 
certain  goods  together;  and  where  hazardous 
goods  are  deposited  you  might  adopt  the  PaHs 
plan,  of  requiring  thai  such  warehouses  should  be 
registered. 

2721.  Mr.  Turner.']  Are  you  aware  of  the 
municipal  regulations  at  Liverpool  ? — I  am  aware 
of  them,  but  I  have  heard  that  they  are  what 
would  be  hardly  put  up  with  in  London,  because 
the  buildings  are  so  different  in  London  from 
what  they  are  in  Liverpool ;  in  Liverpool  the 
goods  are  deposited  more  in  warehouses,  and  the 
warehouses  are  more  distinct  buildings;  I 
imagine  that  the  Liverpool  Act  would  become 
rather  burdensome  in  London. 

2722.  Would  there  be  anything  oppressive  in 
adopting  the  Liverpool  regulation  with  regard  to 
warehouses,  which  says  that  saltpetre  should  only 
be  stored  by  itself? — Certainly  not ;  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  it  was  confined  to  warehouses, 
but  before  a  magistrate  there  is  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  determining  what  a  warehouse  is. 

2723.  Mr.  £a7iyon.]  Do  you  think,  supposing 
we  adopted  the  Liverpool  plan,  of  enforcing  the 
classification  of  goods  in  warehouses,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  say  if  a  fire  occurred  where  goods 
were  not  classified  according  to  the  enactment,  the 
insurance  should  be  forfeited? — I  think  that  would 
not  be  sufficient,  because  it  would  only  apply  to 
persons  who  are  insured ;  I  think  that  the  clause 
should  apply  irrespective  of  a  third  party,  like  an 
insurance  office ;  the  practical  working  of  that  is 
attended  with  this  difficulty :  that  tne  parties 
insuring  their  property  are  probably  not  the 
parties  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  other 
goods  stored  there,  and  therefore  you  would  cut 
off  the  party  who  made  the  insurance,  instead  of 
punishing  the  person  who  was  guilty. 

2724.  Is  there  any  other  plan  by  which  you 
could  suggest  the  legal  enforcing  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  goods,  penalties  being  of  very  little  use 
apparently? — Supposing  we  took  a  warehouse 
as  oeing  a  building  in  which  other  persons'  goods 
are  deposited,  and  you  made  that  penal,  1  think 
there  would  possibly  be  a  sufficiently  strong  reason 
for  other  persons  to  see  it  carried  out;  when 
persons  deposited  their  goods  where  it  was  ille- 
gal to  have  various  goods,  I  think  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  informers  for  their  own 
protection  to  make  it  likely  that  they  would  give 
such  information  that  some  one  would  have  no- 
tice, just  as  in  the  case  of  dangerous  buildings ; 
at  present  the  police  have  notice. 

2726.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
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Mr.         good  thing  to  have  a  clause  in  any  new  Act  of 
J.  Jennings.  Parliament  that  would  leave  warehouses  open  at 

any  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  agents  of  the 

'3  May      different  Fire   Insurance    Companies  ? —Practi- 
'7*        cally  they  are  open  now,  because,  if  a  fire  office 
wishes  to  send  an  inspector,  I  never  knew  an 
instance  of  a  warehouseman  objecting  to  the  sur- 
veyor making  a  survey. 

2726.  You  mean  pnor  to  the  insurance? — No; 
at  any  time,  if  we  think  the  risk  may  be  altered, 

.    they  never  object  to  our  entering. 

2727.  With  regard  to  pubUc  inquiries,  you 
said  that  they  would  be  merely  usenil  aa  a  pro- 
tection to  the  fire  offices,  and  the  public  generally 
against  incendiarism ;  but  would  they  not  be 
tdao  very  useful  even  if  incendiarism  was  not 
suspected,  in  showing  the  causes  from  which  fires 
had  originated?  —  I  think  we  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  causes  of  fires,  that  we 
should  get  no  more  information  by  the  inquiries 
than  we  have  at  present ;  the  subject  is  so  very 
clear  now  with  those  who  have  made  it  a  subject 
of  study. 

2728.  I  thought  you  sidd  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tions against  the  Fire  Brigade  was,  that  you  were 
not  made  acquainted  as  you  used  to  be  with 
the  causes  of  fires  ? — No ;  not  so  as  to  discover 
what  that  individual  fire  arose  from,  perhaps, 
but  we  know  enough  to  know  that  the  fire  must 
have  arisen  from  one  of  a  certiun  number  of 
causes;  but  the  inquiry  would  be  of  no  real 
advantage  except  as  a  check  upon  incendiarism. 

2729.  But  suppose  the  fire  arose  from  mal- 
construction  of  me  building,  would  not  it  be 
very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  fact  ? — I  think  we 
know  enough  about  what  construction  is  the 
safest. 

2730.  Yes ;  but  is  it  not  most  important  that 
the  cause  of  every  fire  should  be  ascertained ; 
for  instance,  in  a  case  which  arose  from  the  mal- 
«onstruction  of  a  building  ? — It  might  be. 

2731.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  coroner 
used  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  fires  in  London? 
— About  ten  years  ago. 

2732.  How  long  did  it  then  continue? — Itwaa 
never  carried  out  to  any  great  extent. 

2733.  During  that  short  time,  was  it  found  to 
work  satisfactorily  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  but  then 
there  was  a  prejudice  against  it.  There  was 
■always  a  dispute  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong ; 
there  was  a  general  feeling  against  assisting  the 
coroner. 

2734.  You  referred  to  the  proposed  new  Bill 
as  deficient;  in  what  way  do  you  consider  it 
deficient  ? — In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  hardly 
sufficiently  considered  what  it  is  intended  to 
carry  out ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  to  protect 
from  fire  the  occupants  of  a  house  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  owner  ;  whether  it  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  a  fire  or  only  to  protect  lie  house  in 
which  it  happens ;  also,  it  is  not  clear  what  was 
the  intention  with  regard  to  making  buildings 
themselves  substantial  to  protect  them  from  fil- 
ing; those  two  points  are  not  quite  clear,  and 
I  think  another  difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  clear 
enough  for  an  ordinary  builder  to  understand. 
If  this  Act,  as  it  is  now  drawn  up,  was  to  go 
before  a  magistrate,  we  should  have  every  diffi- 
culty that  we  have  had  before,  and  probably 
some  other  as  well ;  but  if  it  were  to  go  before 
a  special  magistrate,  I  have  no  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  it  coidd  be  worked.  I  will  mention 
one  thing  in  connection  with  the  present  Bill ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  subsequent  use  of  a  building 


for  a  different  purpose  from  what  it  was  origi- 
nally constructed  for,  and  unless  an  alteration  is 
made  in  the  building  at  the  time  it  is  put  to  a 
different  use,  the  consequence  is  that  a  building 
that  is  quite  unfit  for  it,  is  used  for  hazardous 
purposes. 

2735.  With  regard  to  the  plugging  of  old 
walls,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  it  compulsory,  in  all  cases  of 
plugging,  that  iron  wall  hooks  should  be  used  ? 
— No  plugging  should  be  used  in  any  party  wall 
at  all. 

2736.  What  I  mean  is,  that  it  should  be  done 
by  iron  wall-hooks,  instead  of  plugs  ? — Even  in 
that  case  it  is  important  that  even  iron  should 
not  be  driven  into  flues,  but  to  get  rid  of  plugs 
entirely. 

2737.  But  would  not  iron  plugs  be  desirable  in 
some  cases  ? — Decidedly. 

2738.  Iron  wall-hooks  are  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  properly  done,  are  they  not  ? — 
The  extensive  use  of  cement  skirtings  is  a  very 
much  more  desirable  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
encourage. 

2739.  Mr,  Kinnaird.']  Instead  of  wood? — In- 
stead of  wood. 

2740.  Mr.  Lanyon."]  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  four-inch  flues,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  it  compulsory  to  use  fire  cans 
of  fire  clay,  and  pipes  of  fire  clay,  in  new  build- 
ings ? — No ;  the  use  of  pipes  in  walls  tends  to 
weaken  them  very  much ;  there  is  no  bonding  in 
pipes ;  the  gain  would  not  compensate  for  mat. 
Besides,  wherever  pipes  are  used,  the  soot  is 
so  very  liable  to  come  down  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  as  to  be  a  very  great  inconvenience, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  subject  the  occupants 
of  a  house  to. 

2741.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  bond,  I  do 
not  agree,  because  you  have  your  flue,  and  within 
that  fine  you  put  your  circular  tiling,  do  you 
not? — If  you  put  up  a  pipe,  and  build  round  that 
pipe  to  make  your  flue,  you  will,  generally 
speaking,  not  make  such  a  sound  wall  as  jyou 
will  otherwise.  Of  course,  if  you  make  it  thicker, 
and  provide  the  proper  space  which  you  want  for 
the  flue,  it  woiud  oe  sound ;  but  as  a  wall  is 
built  in  cases  of  ordinary  brickwork,  built  in 
courses  of  four  inches  each,  when  you  come  to 
have  a  wall  a  foot  long  running  between  them,  it 
very  much  increases  the  difficulty ;  and  practi- 
cally, I  never  saw  one  with  pipes  in  which 
the  ordinary  work  was  well  done  in  bonding  the 
brickwork  together.  You  have  to  fill  in  the 
comers,  and  then  to  fill  in  beyond  the  comers ; 
the  fact  of  the  pargetting  being  outside  of  a 
flue  really  protects  it  more  than  is  done  by  the 
pipe. 

2742.  Mr.  Thimer.']  It  does  not  seem  very  ob- 
vious to  the  Committee  how,  if  you  build  a  flue 
just  as  strong  as  vou  would  do,  without  the  inser- 
tion of  a  pipe,  the  insertion  of  a  pipe  makes  it 
weaker? — You  put  in  a  pipe  while  you  are 
building  the  flue,  and  then  it  is  more  difficult  to 
bond  it  well. 

2743.  Of  what  nature  is  the  pipe  ? — It  is  a  12 
inch  pipe. 

2744.  You  would  only  go  down  12  inches  then? 
— You  build  round  it,  and  as  it  is  the  object  to 
save  as  many  bricks  as  they  can,  they  will  use  a 
good  deal  of  rubble. 

2745.  But  suppose  you  had  a  flue  of  from  nine 
inches  to  a  foot  square,  and  you  had  a  pipe,  the 
outside  diameter  of  which  was  a  foot,  it  would  fit 
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tight  in,  would  it  not  ? — That  could  be  done,  but 
practically  it  would  be  more  trouble  for  the  work- 
men to  do  it. 

2746.  Mr.  Lanyon.^  There  is  no  reason  against 
it,  except  that  in  practice  it  is  always  carelessly 
done  ? — Jnst  so. 

2747.  Mr.  Turner.']  Is  not  another  thing  very 
liable  to  happen,  when  you  have  no  pipe,  that 
the  workmen  make  the  flue  imperfect,  and  that 
the  mortar  (it  being  only  a  4|  mch  brick)  drops 
out  from  the  flue,  and  then  the  fire  escapes  through 
the  hole  in  the  wall,  occasioned  by  the  morter 
falling  out? — The  rendering  on  the  outside  of  the 
flue  is  a  great  protection  against  fire. 

2748 .  jBut  ii  the  mortar  is  not  well  spread  you 
have  nothing  but  the  outside  rendering,  which 
protects  you  from  the  fire  ? — That  is  a  most  com- 
mon case. 

2749.  Therefore,  if  a  piece  of  timber  comes 
i^ainst  a  flue  in  the  flooring  of  the  room  which  it 
passes  through,  you  have  nothing  to  protect  it 
against  the  neated  chimney  but  the  rendering 
outside ;  the  four  inches  is  practically  nothing, 
and  if  the  flue  is  ill-built  the  mortar  fills  it? — 
That  only  arises  when  a  flue  catches  fire;  the 
four  inches  is  quite  protection  enough  with  the 
plaster  outside,  the  open  joins  are  not  causes  of 
fire,  except  when  the  chimney  is  on  fire. 

2750.  But  if  a  chimney  is  perpetually  on  fire, 
and  the  mortar  falls  out,  you  have  nothing  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  outside  rendering? — 
Exactly. 

2751.  If  a  flue  is  not  well  built,  and  the  mortar 
not  well  made,  or  well  laid,  that  is  the  practical 
efiect  of  it? — No  doubt,  but  if  there  was  the  plas- 
ter on  the  outside  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a 
fire  coming  through  four-inch  work  so  as  to  set 
fire  to  anything,  except  the  heat  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  gradually  oumt  through. 

2752.  Take  the  fire  at  Crewe  House,  in  Staf- 
fordshire ;  the  flues  got  heated  in  that  case,  did 
they  not? — Most  likely,  from  the  timber  being 
too  close  to  the  flue9>,  and  probably  some  altera- 
tions had  taken  place. 

2753.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  make  the  flue 
square,  if  it  were  desirable?— They  do  occa- 
sionally put  square  nine-inch  flues,  but  to  make  a 
flue  a  foot  square  they  cannot  do,  with  the  pre- 
sent form  of  bricks. 

2754.  But  surely  they  can  make  bricks  for 
that  purpose  ? — They  will  not  do  it.  Practically 
that  would  be  a  difficulty. 

2755.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  With  regard  to  the 
answer  that  you  gave  to  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Liverpool,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
believe  that  Ihere  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
fires  ? — The  percentage  of  fires  in  London  is  not 
greater  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

2756.  Is  that  a  mere  impression,  or  do  you  get 
it  from  statistics  ? — I  get  it  from  a  statement  at 
my  office.  I  have  not  examined  it  carefully,  but 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  say, 
certainly,  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase  u 
my  insurances. 

2757.  We  have  the  contrary  in  evidence  at 
question  1768,  the  answer  to  which  is:  "I  find 
nie  number  of  fires  in  proportion  to  the  number 


of  houses,  in  1852,  was  one  fire  for  every  354         Mr. 
houses,  whereas,  in  the  year  1862,  there  was  one  /.  Jennings. 
fire  for  every  291  houses,  showing  an  increase  of       — — 
at  least  one-fourth  on  the  fires  of  1852"? — I  do      i3  May 
not  think  that  that  proves  anything,  except  that        1867. 
one  year  there  were  more  fires,  as  you  peculiarly 
will  be  aware  that  in  almost  every  fire  office  one 
year  in  seven  is  a  loss ;    there  is  a  profit  in  six 
years  out  of  seven,  and  one  year  is  a  loss ;  and 
therefore,  unless  you  really  take  the  tables  for 
each  year,  I  do  not  think  they  would  show  any- 
thing. 

2758.  Those  figures  were  taken  immediately 
after  the  Census  of  1851  and  1861,  but  you 
demur  to  their  accuracy? — My  own  experi- 
ence rather  leads  the  other  way,  and  my  own 
information  tends  to  confirm  it. 

2759.  Now  with  regard  to  incendiary  fires, 
have  they  multiplied  m  your  experience? — It 
seems  that  incendiary  fires,  especially  in  the 
country,  have  a  run,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  incendiary  fires  in  London  have  increased. 

2760.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that? — 
I  look  upon  it  thus,  that  there  are  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  improved  in  roguery ; 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  business  than  it  used 
to  be. 

2761.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works? — I  have  seen  it,  but  I 
have  not  read  it. 

2762.  The  statement  is,  that  the  fires  of  1866, 
compared  with  1865,  show  a  decrease  of  164,  but 
that,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  33 
years,  there  is  an  increase  of  457  fires? — The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  does  not  take  in 
the  whole  of  London,  or  anything  like  it. 

2763.  When  you  say  "  London,"  what  do  you 
mean  ? — I  take  m  all  that  which  is  around  Lon- 
don ;  I  should  include  Kilbum  and  Stratford. 

2764.  The  area  round  London,  in  fact? — 
Yes. 

2765.  Clutirman.]  Is  there  anything  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  evidence? — There  is  one 
other  point,  and  that  is  the  Volunteer  Fire  Bri- 
gade ;  there  is,  as  you  are  aware,  at  present,  an 
Act,  by  which  servants  are  liable  to  punishment, 
for  accidentally  setting  fire  to  houses,  but  it  is 
never  enforced ;  the  only  form  in  which  it  is 
enforced  is,  when  chimneys  are  on  fire. 

2766.  But  it  is  the  occupant  of  the  house  who 
is  liable  in  that  case,  is  it  not? — The  owner  of 
the  house  is  rendered  liable.  In  the  case  of 
negligence  of  servants,  where  the  house  is  burnt 
down,  the  servant  is  liable,  but  never  proceeded 
against.  The  owners  are  constantly  proceeded 
against,  and  it  occasionally  gives  them  an  in- 
terest in  trying,  in  case  of  a  house  catching 
fire  from  the  chunney,  that  the  whole  should  be 
burnt,  because  they  are  sure  to  be  fined.  In 
any  case,  the  rewards  to  engines  have  been 
stopped,  I  understand,  but  that  arose  probably 
from  the  fact,  that  what  were  called  squirts  or 
small  useless  engines  were  usually  brought  first 
to  a  fire.  Anol£er  thin^,  and  a  great  thing  in 
fires,  is  the  storing  of  tunber  on  roofs  by  piano- 
forte makers  and  other  persons.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision against  that  by  law  at  present. 


Mr.  Chaeles  White,  called ;  and  Examined. 


an 


2767.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are 
auctioneer  and  assessor  c^  losses  by  fire? — I  am 
in  partnership  with  my  brother ;  we  are  assessors 
to  the  County  Fire  Office,  one  of  the  old  and 
leading  offices. 

0.84. 


2768.  How  many  losses  have   you  arranged  ? 
-1,200  myself. 

2769.  In  how  many  years  ? — In  12  years. 

2770.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  100  a  year  ?— Yes. 

2771.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office  ? — 
P 


Mr. 
C.White. 
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Mr.         As  BOOH  as  I  receive  infonnfttion  of  a  fire  I  Tisit 

C  While,    tijg  premises,   and  endeavour  to  ascertain   the 

J  J^         origin ;  I  then  ask  the  insured  to  make  a  detailed 

1867        statement  of  the  loss,  and  if  necessarj  ascertain 

where  the  goods  were  purchased,  and  as  to  the 

amount   sold   during   a   certain    period;    if  the 

premises  are  entirely  destroyed,  after  receiving 

the  claim,  I  give  instructions  for  the  ruins  to  be 

sifted,  and  sometimes  washed,  so  as  to  find  the 

remains  or  traces  of  articles  claimed ;  for  instance, 

we  find  feather  beds,  linen  in  drawers,  collars 

and  cuffs  of  coats,  locks,  iron  work,  jewellery,  &c. 

2772.  With  what  class  of  persons  are  fires  most 
frequent? — Small  shopkeepers  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  ;  detainers  are  frequently  lodged  at 
the  oflfice  against  payment ;  foreigners,  principally 
of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  Germans,  or  Poles ; 
some  few  years  since  we  had  six  fires  in  one 
night  of  the  latter  class  of  persons ;  in  two  in- 
stances the  oflSce  refused  to  pay ;  actions  were 
brought,  and  the  companies  were  successful ;  this 
had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  number  of  fires 
of  this  kind;  the  stock  of  these  persons  con- 
sists principally  of  dummies  or  imitation  goods 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  cheesemongers  and 
chandler-shop  keepers,  have  half  tubs  of  butter, 
sides  of  bacon,  bladders  of  lard,  cheeses ;  grocers 
have  loaves  of  sugar,  chests  of  tea,  and  reams  of 
paper;  tobacconists  have  cigars  in  bundles; 
tailors  and  linendrapers,  rolls  of  cloth  made  of 
straw,  and  parcels  filled  with  sawdust ;  publicans, 
wine  merchants  and  perfumers,  the  contents  of 
bottles  are  coloured  water. 

2773.  Have  you  discovered  those  things  your- 
self in  your  inquiries  ? — Yes. 

2774.  From  what  cause  are  fires  most  fre- 
quent ? — I  have  made  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
losses  settled  by  my  brother  and  myself  for  two 
years,  1865  and  1866 ;  the  number  is  636 ;  these 
are  not  all  losses  in  the  County  Fire  OflSce,  but 
losses  in  the  County,  Boyal,  Commercial  Union, 
North  firitish  and  Mercantile,  Scottish  Com- 
mercial, London  and  Southwark,  City  and 
County,  European,  Albert,  and  Empire  Insur- 
ance Companies ;  the  total  amount  claimed  was 
125,453  /.  17  s.  8  d.,  and  the  amount  allowed  was 
83,874  I.  5  s.  6  d.,  being  an  average  reduction  of 
33  per  cent.  There  are  158  of  those  claims 
which  were  not  reduced;  111  are  under  107.  each. 
In  the  reductions  of  those  statements  under  five 
per  cent,  there  are  15  ;  exceeding  five  per  cent, 
and  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.,  27 ;  exceeding  10 
per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  15  per  cent.,  44 ;  ex- 
ceeding 16  per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  20  per 
cent.,  60 ;  exceeding  20  per  cent,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent,  52 ;  exceeding  25  per  cent,  and 
not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  45  ;  exceeding  30  per 
cent  and  not  exceeding  35  per  cent,  47 ;  exceed- 
ing 35  per  cent  and  not  exceeding  40  per  cent., 
36 ;  exceeding  40  per  cent  and  not  exceeding  45 
per  cent,  33;  exceeding  46  per  cent  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent,  30 ;  exceeding  50  per  cent 
and  not  exceeding  55  per  cent,  23 ;  exceeding  55 
per  cent  and  not  exceeding  60  per  cent,  15 ;  ex- 
ceeding 60  per  cent  and  not  exceeding  65  per 
cent,  18;  exceeding  65  per  cent,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 70  per  cent,  17 ;  exceeding  70  per  cent  and 
not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  4  ;  exceeding  75  per 
cent  and  not  exceeding  80  per  cent,  5 ;  exceed- 
ing 80  per  cent  and  not  exceeding  85  per  cent., 
3 ;  exceeding  85  per  cent  and  not  exceeding  90 
per  cent.,  3  ;  at  95  per  cent,  1.  The  causes  of 
fire  are  included  in  a  list  I  have  here,  wltich  I 
will  put  in. 

2Tii>.  The  vnknowa  o«SM  are  116?— Yes. 


2776.  And  40  are  marked  "  ineendianr  ?"^— Yee. 

2777.  That  makes  a  total  of  158  ?— Yes. 

2778.  In  those  unknown  fires,  are  any  of  them 
suspicious  ?  —  They  are  all  suspicious,  though 
they  are  marked  "  unknown." 

2779.  What  makes  you  suppose  them  suspi- 
cious ? — The  exorbitant  claims  made  is  one  reason. 

2780.  Take  the  case  of  a  proprietor  through 
whose  property  a  railway  passes,  he  always  makes 
a  larger  claim  than  he  expects  to  get,  but  is  it 
fair  to  say  that  that  is  a  suspicious  case  ? — That 
is  a  case  of  compensation  for  land  or  buildings, 
I  presume.      No. 

2781.  A  man  goes  to  sell  a  horse,  and  asks  10  L 
more  than  he  expects  to  get,  that  is  quite  usual 
in  making  a  bargain  ? — Yes. 

2782.  A  man  has  his  house  burnt  down,  and 
makes  a  claim  of  100  Z.  more  than  he  expects  to 
obtain,  would  you  say  that  that  was  a  suspicious 
case? — Much  would  depend  as  to  the  quantity 
of  stock  or  furniture,  and  amoimt  insured.  No, 
I  think  not 

2783.  You  would  not,  then,  say  that  all  those 
unknown  cases  were  suspicious  ? — Nearly  all  mt 
very  unsatisfactory  as  to  origin ;  on  inquiry  the 
insured  state  that  they  do  not  know ;  the  place  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  it  is  a  very  diffictut  thing 
to  ascertain. 

2784.  Yon  have  got  40  cases  of  incendiarism 
marked? — ^Yes;  the  farmer  says,  "I  left  it  all 
secure  at  night."  I  presume  it  must  have  been 
set  on  fire. 

2785.  It  is  only  a  presumption  ? — Yes ;  most 
of  them  are  only  presumptions. 

2786.  Are  any  of  ^em  proved  to  be  incen- 
dianr  fires  by  actual  prosecution  of  the  parties  ? 
—Yes ;  in  three  cases  parties  confessed,  and  they 
were  transported. 

2787.  Tnere  are  62  cases  of  fire  from  candles ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Servants  have  been 
leaving  rooms  hurriedly,  and  the  sparks  fall  on 
the  clothes  behind  the  doors,  bed  hangings  and 
other  light  fabrics.  * 

2788.  You  have  got,  "  children  playing  with 
matches,  34"? — Yes;  children  have  often  ac- 
knowledged to  me  that  they  have  set  fire  to  ricks 
to  see  the  effect  of  their  burning. 

2789.  "Clothes  au-ing,"  44  cases?— Yes;  I 
think  clothes  are  put  wilfully  near  to  fires. 

2790.  Yon  have  got  "92  cases  from  fire  in 
adjoining  premises";  how  did  those  originate? — 
Those  are  cases  of  dama^  by  water  and  re- 
moval ;  we  do  not  inquire  mto  their  origin. 

2791.  In  what  trades  generally  do  you  find 
the  most  frequent  fires  ?— Jn  private  houses  there 
were  149  cases. 

2792.  Farmers  ? — ^Yes ;  a  great  many  farmers. 

2793.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  ? — Yes ; 
123. 

2794.  Were  many  of  those  incendiary  fires  ? — 
Yes ;  a  great  many. 

2795.  Arising  from  smoking,  or  malice,  or 
what? — There  were  21  from  smoking,  11  from 
working  steam  thrashing  machines  too  near  the 
stacks;  sometimes  those  persons  letting  out  steam 
threshing  machines,  when  the  machine  is  old  and 
nearly  worn  out,  place  them  too  near  the  ricks 
purposely,  so  as  to  get  a  new  one. 

2796.  That  is  not  incendiarism? — No.  The 
farmer  says :  "  I  think  the  ricks  have  been  set 
on  fire." 

2797.  Do  you  find  many  firee  in  small  shops  ? 
— They  are  prindpally  small  shopkeepers. 

2798.  What    class    of  dealers    «re   they?— 

Chaadlers' 
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Chandlers'  shopkeepers,  and  clothiers;  all  trades, 
in  fact. 

2799.  Have  you  traced  the  causes  of  any  fires 
in  those  shops  to  inflammable  oils  ? — Yes ;  to 
having  too  large  a  quantity  of  explosive  oils; 
paraffin  and  others. 

2800.  Could  you  prove  that? — Yes;  I  have 
known  several  instances  where  people  have  been 
burnt  to  death  and  others  much  injured,  particu- 
larly at  oil  shops. 

2801.  Have  yon  turned  your  attention  to  the 
days  of  the  week  on  which  those  fires  principally 
occur  ? — Yes ;  more  fires  occur  on  Mondays  than 
on  any  other  day. 

2802.  Have  you  observed  what  has  been  the 
cause  that  more  fires  occur  on  Monday  ? — No ; 
not  particularly. 

2803.  About  what  time  of  the  day  do  they 
happen  ? — Most  fires  happen  about  10  p.m. 

2804.  Between  7  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  ? — Yes, 

2805.  A  great  part  of  the  unknown  fires  oc- 
cur between  7  and  10  at  night? — No  doubt. 

2806.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  do  you  think  ? 
— That  is  the  time  they  shut  up  the  shops  and 
leave  the  premises. 

2807.  But  do  you  not  think  many  of  those 
fires  occur  from  accident? — Not  where  the 
people  walk  out  of  the  premises  and  leave  behind 
them  that  which  they  luiow  will  cause  a  fire, 

2808.  Are  you  practically  aware  of  many  sus- 
picious or  doubtful  fires? — Yes  ;  a  great  many. 

2809.  What  percentage  of  them  ?— About  50 
per  cent. 

2810.  Of  the  whole  ?— Yes ;  about  half  of  the 
whole  of  the  fires ;  I  infer  that  from  the  exorbi- 
tant claims,  and  circumBtances  connected  with 
them,  detainers  are  lodged  at  the  office  against 
the  money  often. 

2811.  Mr.  Tite.li  That  is  within  your  own 
experience,  in  fact? — Yes ;  within  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

2812.  Chairman.']  How  do  these  fires  originate? 
— From  a  small  hole  in  a  gas  pipe,  pierced  with 
a  needle,  done  intentionally,  and  then  ignited 
after  shutting  up  shop;  at  first  it  bums  very 
slowly,  then  it  increases  as  the  pipe  melts ;  some 
times  the  gas  is  left  alight  at  one  burner,  and  all 
the  other  taps  are  left  turned  on,  so  as  to  cause 
an  explosion.  Wax  tapers  are  frequently  left  to 
bum  for  two  or  three  hours,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  away;  combustible  materials  are 
sometimes  placed  at  the  end,  such  as  naphtha 
and  parafiSn ;  oil  of  tar  is  frequently  smeared  on 
the  floors  and  articles  of  furniture.  Many  fires 
are  discovered  under  staircases,  the  doors  being 
left  open  to  give  ventilation  and  draught.  Fires 
are  sometimes  caused  by  servants  robbing  their 
employers,  to  prevent  discovery ;  and  by  work- 
men from  spite,  more  particularly  in  unfurnished 
buildings.  Some  fires  are  caused,  by  carelessness, 
and  the  insured  knowing  he  is  in  needy  circum- 
stances, does  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
it  being  to  his  benefit  to  let  it  bum. 

2813.  Mr.  STwrncr,]  Did  you  ever  know  of  a 
policy  being  burnt  ?— vThose  persons  having  fires 
where  the  origin  is  suspicious  or  making  exces- 
sive claims,  invariably  save  the  policy,  thinking 
that  they  could  not  recover  from  the  office  with^ 
out. 

2814.  Chairman.']  Do  vou  think  the  com- 
panies are  sufficiently  careful  in  accepting  insur- 
ances?— I  think  tlifi  offices  are  very  careless, 
more  particularly  those  lately  established.  I  am 
positive  that  some  of  the  gentiemen  making  in- 
spections know  very  little  of  the  value  of  the 
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goods,     I  think  that  all  proposals  of  insurance         ^''- . 
should  be  surveyed.     I  have  known  instances     C  White. 
where  it  haa  been  further  for  the  insured  to  go      iq  Mav 
to  the  house  of  the  agent  than  to  the  chief  office.         i867. 
I  have  known  two  instances  where  actions  were 
brought,  this  came  out  in  evidence :  a  party  re- 
siding in  Lambeth  went  to  the  City-road  to  insure, 
and  passed  the  chief  office  in  Lombard-street; 
another  one  went  three  miles,  to  Clapham,  instead 
of  to   the  principal  office.     "  If  there  were  no 
receivers  there  would  be  no  thieves." 

2815.  Mr.  Tife.]  The  competition  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  that,  has  it  not  ?  —No  doubt. 

2816.  Chairtnan.]  Do  you  find  that  the  offices 
are  alert  enough  in  investigating  into  the  causes 
of  fires  when  they  do  occur  ?— -I  do  the  best  I 
can  myself,  but  it  is  difficult,  particularly  where 
the  premises  are  wholly  destroyed. 

2817.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  lately 
in  London  for  arson  ? — Yes  ;  three  within  four 
months ;  and  in  each  case  the  parties  have  been 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  10  years  penal  ser- 
vitude ;  one  only  last  week  in  which  I  was  engaged, 

2818.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  for  prevent- 
ing these  numerous  fires  ? — I  am  positive  that  if 
it  was  known  that  a  judicial  inquiry  would  be 
held  on  suspicious  fires,  a  reduction  would  be 
made  in  the  first  year  of  20  per  cent  I  think 
that  a  restriction  should  be  made  as  to  the  sale 
of  lucifer  matches ;  gunpowder  chould  only  be 
allowed  to  be  kept  in  small  quantities.  As  to 
jute,  coir  yam,  and  saltpetre,  in  warehouses, 
they  should  be  separately  stored;  party  walls 
of  warehouses,  which  are,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  means  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  a  fire  should  be  at  least  six  feet  above 
the  crown  of  the  roof.  In  many  of  the  new 
warehouses  the  roofs  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  party  walls.  In  Humphreys'  Wharf  and 
some  of  the  wharves  in  Tooley-street,  that  is  the 
case.  The  openings  and  windows  should  be 
covered  with  iron ;  the  iron  doors  should  be  made 
to  close  from  the  outside ;  it  frequentiy  happens 
that  when  a  fire  occurs  the  doors  are  left  open. 
If  artificial  light  be  admitted  it  should  be  star 
tionary,  and  enclosed ;  if  there  is  any  lamp  room 
it  should  be  detached. 

8819.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  inquire  into 
the  proper  classification  of  goods  in  warehouses  ? 
— No,  it  is  not. 

2820.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  judi- 
cial inquiry  would  tend  very  much  to  diminish 
the  number  of  fires  ?^I  think  it  would  reduce 
them  immensely. 

282 1.  How  do  you  think  such  an  inquiry  should 
be  gone  into  ? — I  think  there  should  be  a  gentie^ 
man  appointed  for  that  office  only.  He  should 
be  assisted  by  detective  police,  and  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

2822.  By  whom,  in  your  opinion,  should  that 
officer  be  appointed? — By  Government,  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  Arson  ia 
a  crime,  like  picking  pockets. 

2823.  You  would  consider  that  every  fire  should 
be  treated  as  an  offence  ?-»-Yes. 

8824.  And  should  be  inquired  into  as  such  ? — 
Yes ;  suwicious  fires. 

2825.  But  how  are  you  to  know  which  are  sus- 

Sicious  and  which  are  not  ?— If  we  see  a  fire  un-? 
er  a  counter  with  paper  and  naphtha,  anybody  can 
see  it  is  a  suspicious  fire. 

2826.  But  who  is  to  make  the  inquiry  and  de- 
cide  ? — Those  that  are  at  the  fire ;  perhaps  th« 
Fire  Brigade,  who  should  then  oommunicate  to 
the  assessor  of  losses. 

p  2  2827.  But 
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j|.  2827.  But  do  yon  think  the  ineurance  company 

C.  WTute     '^^  *^®  assessor  oueht  to  be  a  public  prosecutor  ? — 

* '     The  assessor  would  know  much  about  the  fire. 

J 3  May  2828.  But  who  is  to  prosecute?  —  Suppose 

1667.  there  is  a  gentleman  appointed  to  inquire,  if  he 
had  12  detective  officers,  they  should  communi- 
cate with  the  assessor,  and  then  the  assessor  with 
the  gentleman  appointed,  whoever  he  might  be. 
You  might  ask  how  the  fire  happened,  and  the 
insured  would  say  that  he  did  not  know  ;  he  did 
not  cause  it;  what  can  you  do — you  cannot  prove 
it. 

2829.  How  would  the  officer  be  paid  ? — As  it 
is  for  the  public  benefit,  it  might  be  paid  out  of 
the  Brigade  rate. 

2830.  By  a  salary? — No;  by  fees  I  think;  so 
much  for  each  fire. 

2831.  You  refer  only  to  London  I  suppose? 
— Say  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
all  large  towns. 

2832.  How  would  you  do  in  country  districts? 
—I   think  the  chief  constable  should  be  the 

.  gentleman  to  move  there ;  I  find  the  superintend- 
ents of  police  generally  very  intelligent  men. 
My  instructions  at  the  County  Fire  Office,  are 
never  to  prosecute. 

2833.  Mr.  2Yfe.]  The  companies  will  endure 
anything  rather  than  prosecute  ? — ^I  think  so. 

2834.  Mr.  Lush..']  xou  have  settled  about  100 
cases  a  year? — My  brother  and  myself  have 
settled  within  two  years,  636  losses  by  fire. 

2835.  You  say  that  a  large  number  of  the  fires 
you  have  are  suspicious?— Yes. 

2836.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  them 
suspicious  ? — Suppose  I  found  the  flooring  covered 
with  tar,  and  found  paper  under  the  counter  lliat 
should  not  be  there,  steeped  in  naphtha,  or  that  I 
found  fires  in  two  or  three  places  at  one  time, 
that  is,  I  think,  very  suspicious. 

2837.  Are  all  the  cases  marked  "  suspicious  " 
in  your  list  of  that  character? — Yes. 

2838.  Does  the  suspicion  arise  in  consequence 
of  anything  in  the  claim  ?  —  Yes  ;  the  claims 
which  we  do  not  receive  until  some  time  after 
are  frequently  very  exorbitant.  I  have  seen  six 
fires  at  one  time  in  different  parts  of  a  building. 

2839.  Do  you  think  a  man  should  always  send 
in  a  strictly  correct  claim? — He  might  from 
erroneous  judgment  claim  a  little  over;  say  10  or 
15  per  cent. 

2840.  But  take  a  man  who  is  strictly  con- 
scientious ? — I  think  he  should  send  in  a  correct 
claim,  if  he  is  strictly  honest. 

2841.  Is  there  any  class  of  people  who  are 
very  unfortunate  in  having  frequent  fires  ? — In 
Jews  from  Poland  and  Germany  there  are  a 
very  great  many.     Jews  are  very  unfortunate. 

2842.  I  ask  that  because  I  have  seen  the  same 
thing  mentioned  in  America? — Yes. 

2843.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  trades- 
men among  which  fires  occur  frequently  ? — Yes ; 
chandler  shopkeepers,  clothiers,  grocers,  and 
dealers  in  unredeemed  pledges ;  the  sort  of  shops 
Jews  frequently  keep. 

2844.  Are  they  onen  people  in  needy  circum- 
stances?— Yes;  directly  a  fire  happens  a  de- 
tainer is  often  lodged  against  the  money. 

2845.  Do  you  find  that  fires  occur  more  among 
the  needy  and  the  poor  than  the  well-to-do  ? — 

2846.  Do  you  think  that  the  offices  take  care 
enough  in  receiving  risks? — No;  I  think  the 
competition  is  too  great. 

2847.  You  think  that  that  is  the  cause  of  many 
fires?— Yes. 


2848.  The  offices  put  temptation  in  the  people's 
way  ? — Yes ;  it  is  very  easy  to  get  insured,  where 
a  policy  is  issued  for  1,000/.  for  stock,  and 
there  is  not  perhaps  350  /.  worth ;  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
offices  lately,  who  said,  "  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  they  msure  for,  because  they  will  not  get 
it." 

2849.  Then  if  the  offices  are  reckless  in  taking 
risks,  how  should  we  be  able  to  cure  this  disease 
by  legislation  ? — There  is  a  difficulty. 

2850.  You  think  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
vestigation in  every  case  of  fire? — No,  not  in 
every  case. 

2851.  How  do  you  propose  to  make  the  ex- 
ception ? — The  assessor  of  losses  would  be  able  to 
judge. 

2852.  Do  you  know  that  a  man  who  has  his 
chimney  on  fire  may  be  summoned  before  a  mar 
gistrate  ? — Yes. 

2853.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any 
exception  with  regard  to  summoning  those  who 
have  fires  in  their  houses  ? — None. 

2854.  You  think  there  should  be  a  summons 
taken  out  against  every  man  who  has  a  fire  in  his 
house? — That  would  be  rather  hard,  I  think, 
where  the  fire  is  accidental. 

2855.  But  if  you  make  exceptions  who  is  to 
be  the  judge  whether  there  shall  be  proceedings 
or  not? — I  th«"k  the  assessor  of  losses  should 
be  the  judge. 

2856.  Is  he  a  person  that  the  public  would 
have  confidence  in  ? — I  do  not  know.  The  per- 
son appointed  should  be  well-educated,  a  bar- 
rister, perhaps. 

2857.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  to  the  ma- 
gistrate at  once  ? — He  would  be  a  very  good 
man,  no  doubt. 

2858.  It  would  be  best  to  take  the  man  before 
the  magistrate  at  once,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

2859.  And  fine  him  \s.  or  5  /.,  as  the  case 
might  be;  would  you  approve  of  that  sugges- 
tion?— That  would  be  a  very  excellent  sugges- 
tion, I  think. 

2860.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Can  you  quote  any 
instances  within  your  own  knowledge,  where  a 
judicial  investigation  would  have  been  beneficial  ? 
— ^I  will  give  a  few  cases ;  in  the  first  case,  the 
person  was  a  clothier ;  the  cause  of  fire  was  very 
suspicious ;  he  arose  at  six  o'clock,  lit  the  fire  in 
the  shop,  and  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  the  house 
was  on  fire  10  minutes  after  he  left ;  his  aunt  was 
burnt  to  death;  her  life,  in  which  he  had  no 
interest,  was  insured  in  two  offices ;  and  he  got 
the  money  he  claimed  for  loss  by  fire,  680 1.  10  «., 
and  was  allowed  305  /.  15  5. ;  that  was  settied  by 
arbitration,  and  was  5  /.  in  excess  of  my  offer. 

2861.  He  had  two  policies  on  the  life  of  the 
aunt  in  that  case  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  case  j 
there  was  a  person  in  business  for  about  four 
months ;  two  brothers  had  four  fires,  and  there 
was  notice  sent  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  not  to  insure.  They  effected  an 
insurance  in  an  office  not  belonging  to  ihe 
establishment,  which  did  not  therefore  receive 
notice.  The  amount  claimed  was  565  /.  12 «. 
amongst  which  was  an  item  of  10,000  i,  for  bird 
skins,  which  he  said  were  purchased  at  the  door 
from  sailors  ;  the  amoimt  allowed  was  350 1, 
He  brought  an  action  for  trespass  for  keep- 
ing a  man  in  possession,  and  oDtained  a  ver- 
dict for  50 i  in  tne  Sheriffs'  Court;  the  jury  de- 
termined the  verdict  before  hearing  the  defence 
and  asked  if  they  could  not  give  more  than  50  L 
A  juryman,  who  was  a  Jew,  got  up  and  said, 

«We 
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**  "We  have  quite  made  up  our  minds  to  give  it 
aguust  the  Insurance  Company." 

2862.  You  think  that  the  sympathies  of  juries 

?!nerally  are    against  the  insurance    offices? — 
ee;  decidedly. 

2863.  You  have  been  at  a  good  many  trials, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2864.  And  you  observe  that  that  is  the  effect 
of  those  trials,  whatever  the  evidence  is  ? — Yes. 
Here  is  another  case  of  a  publican  in  the  country. 
The  lodger  spoke  to  the  insured  on  the  stairs 
about  3  a.m.,  and  the  fire  was  discovered  ten 
minutes  afler.  That  was  a  bad  case.  The  police 
were  desirous  to  prosecute,  but  the  office  de- 
clined. There  had  been  two  previous  fires 
within  24  hours.  The  police  suspected  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  gave  notice  to  the 
adjoining  occupiers  to  increase  their  insu- 
rances. The  amount  claimed  in  that  case  was 
867  /.  8  5.  7}  d.,  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
office's  solicitor  was  650  /.  In  another  case,  the 
son  of  the  assured  was  the  last  to  leave  the  spot 
where  the  fire  was  discovered.  There  was  an 
exorbitant  clum  for  5,148  Z.  18  «.  \\d.\  and  the 
amount  allowed  was  3,100  /.  That  was  a  case  for 
inquiry.  There  was  another  case,  in  which  a 
man  had  been  insured  a  few  months,  and  he  had 
had  previous  fires.  The  contents  and  interior 
of  the  building  wei'e  found  to  be  coated  with 
oO  of  tar.  (This  is  the  case  tried  last  week). 
There  were  watches  found  that  had  been 
in  previous  fires.  The  heat  which  a  professor  of 
chemistry  stated  was  required  to  fuse  a  watch 
case  such  as  was  found,  was  2,000  degrees, 
whereas  it  was  only  400  degrees  when  the  fire 
was  at  the  highest;  he  was  prosecuted,  committed 
for  trial,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  10  years' 
penal  servitude.      Here  is  another  case  of   a 

fentleman  who  had  a  six-roomed  house  ;  a  fire 
roke  out  in  tlie  back  room  first  floor,  used  as  a 
kitchen,  and  one  on  the  landing.  There  were 
leaves  of  the  "London  News  found  partly 
burnt,  and  the  consecutive  pages  were  found  in 
one  of  the  drawers  of  the  assured ;  he  was 
prosecuted  and  remanded,  but  nevertheless 
acquitted.  A  wheelwright  living  in  Kent  had 
four  fires  at  one  time ;  he  had  only  been  insured  a 
few  months ;  he  claimed  30 1.  2  s.  6  d.,  and  was 
allowed  4  /.  12«.  6d ;  I  think  they  might  have 
convicted  him.  Here  is  another  case  in  one 
of  the  squares :  the  wife  told  me  she  had  a 
dream,  and  informed  us  we  should  find  wool,  and 
pieces  of  timber  and  newspaper  between  the 
laths  and  flooring,  which  we  found,  we  had 
the  same  analyzed,  but  the  spirit  had  evaporated. 
The  office  declined  to  prosecute;  the  amount 
clumed  was  340 1.  3  $.,  and  they  were  allowed 
200  I.  There  is  another  instance  of  a  leather-bag 
maker,  who  had  been  insured  for  two  months ;  he 
ran  away  from  Paris  with  his  employer's  wife 
and  70,000  francs ;  he  claimed  1,150/1.  and  he 
was  allowed  390  /.  That  is  the  kind  of  case  that 
should  be  inquired  into.  Here  again  is  the  case 
of  a  beer-seller  a  foreigner,  who  had  been  in 
bufflness  about  three  months ;  he  was  a  dealer  in 
base  coin :  we  received  information  that  he  carried 
a  dagger,  and  that  if  the  surveyor  did  not  pay 
him  he  would  stab  him ;  I  think  we  might  have 
convicted  him. 

2865.  Have  you  known  goods  to  be  claimed  for 
ihat  had  been  in  more  than  one  fire  ? — Yes ;  that 
came  out  with  regard  to  the  watches. 

2866.  And  I  suppose  you  have  known  other 
cases? — Yes;  several. 

0.84. 


2867.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  fires 
that  you  have  known  one  person  to  have  ? — 
Five. 

2868.  In  how  many  years  ? — In  about  three 
years. 

2869.  Were  those  persons  insured  at  different 
offices? — Yes ;  at  different  offices. 

2870.  Do  you  find  that  persons  having  wilfiil 
fires  or  making  exorbitant  claims,  are  usually  over- 
insured  ? — Persons  having  wilful  fire^  are  always 
over  insured,  and  are  frequently  burnt  out  on 
deposit  receipts  previous  to  receiving  the  policy. 

2871.  Is  there  a  class  of  persons  who  get  their 
living  by  making  out  claims  against  the  insurance 
offices  ? — ^Yes. 

2872.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims  ? — They 
prejudice  the  assured  against  the  offices,  and  they 
make  veiy  exorbitant  claims. 

2873.  How  are  they  paid  ? — Five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  paid  by  the  office,  and  a  bonus ;  they 
say,  "  I  will  charge  five  per  cent. ;  "  the  sufferer 
mi^ht  say,  "  My  loss  is  so  many  hundreds  " ;  the 
chum-maker  will  say,  "  K I  get  you  200  /.  more, 
perhaps  you  will  divide  the  amount  with  me  " ; 
so  they  get  five  per  cent,  and  half  the  bonus. 

2874.  Do  some  of  tiiose  persons  realize 
tolerably  large  incomes? — I  should  say  that 
several  of  them  realize  from  500  Z.  to  1,000  I.  a 
year  ;  here  is  one  of  their  cards : — 

"Mr.  •  *  *,  Offices,  *  •  *,  Licensed  Appraiser, 
Surveyor,  and  15  years'  experience  as  Assessor  of  Losses 
by  Fire  for  every  description  of  property.  Speedy  settle- 
ments arranged  with  any  of  tlie  Insurance  Companies. 
Heir  Spriucht  Mien  Deutcabe.  (Jaah  advanced  to  sui- 
ferers  without  interest.  Upwards  of  1,000  Testimonials 
can  bo  seen  for  speedy  settlements.  N.B. — No  connection 
with  any  person  in  the  Trade." 

2875.  How  do  they  get  information  of  fires  ? — 
No  doubt  from  those  that  attend  them ;  and,  I 
have  heard,  from  the  messengers  of  insurance 
companies;  I  would  suggest  mat  the  Brigade 
report  should  not  lay  open  on  the  counter  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one ;  they  are  frequently  ex- 
posed on  the  counters  of  the  offices. 

2876.  Have  you  tried  to  stop  their  obtaining 
their  information  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  useless. 

2877.  That  is  a  business  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent? — Yes. 

2878.  Mr.  Lusk.'\  If  men  will  make  those 
scandalous  claims,  and  if  the  offices  continue  to 
pay  them,  what  do  you  think  Parliament  could 
possibly  do? — I  can  make  no  suggestion,  but  that 
18  the  fact ;  the  offices  do  not  like  to  expose  these 
cases,  and  I  think  they  are  very  wise.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  fire  which  occurred  some  years 
since  at  Kensington;  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  at  St.  Martin's  vestry,  and  that  it 
had  been  determined  to  discontinue  insuring  the 
parish  church  in  the  Stm.  I  think  the  business 
of  that  office  was  affected  in  consequence.  I 
think  the  insurance  offices  would  rather  put  up 
with  a  wrongful  claim  than  have  these  exposures. 

2879.  Chairman.']  Have  you  anything  to  say 
that  you  would  like  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  the  fire  offices  should  print  on  the 
back  of  their  receipts,  or  occasionally  send  out 
with  their  Kenewal  notaces,  instructions  for  in- 
mates to  escape  from  buildings  on  fire,  as  issued 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire ;  a  more  general  knowledge  of  these 
would  possibly  be  ue  means  of  saving  many 
live. — (I'Ae  fVitness  handed  in  certain  Papers, 
vide  Appendix.) 


Mr. 

C.  White. 

13  May 
1867. 
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PETEJB  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the   Chaib. 


Mb.  William  Habding  Whiffin,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

W.H. 

Whiffin. 

16  May 
1867. 


2880.  Mr.  TVfe.]  You  are  Secretary  of  the 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks,  are  you  not? — 
I  am. 

2881.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of 
that  company? — ^For  13  years;  I  was  in  the 
office  before  tiiat  for  24  years. 

2882.  You  are  very  well  acquunted  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  management  of  the  company 
and  its  operations,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

2883.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  sup- 
plied by  your  company  ? — It  is  very  extensive, 
comprising  more  than  36,000  houses,  commencing 
at  the  lower  end  of  Oxford-street,  near  St.  Giles's, 
taking  all  westward  of  Tottenham  Court-road, 
and  all  St.  Pancras  that  lies  westward  of  Hamp- 
stead-road,  taking  part  of  Hampstead,  going  up 
to  Willesden  and  Hendon,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  parish  of  Marylebone,  a  great  portion  of  Ken- 
sington, a  great  portion  of  Hammersmith,  and  as 
far  as  Kew  Bridge,  and  a  portion  also  of  Ful- 
ham. 

2884.  You  take  the  water  from  the  upper 
Thames  at  Walton,  do  you  not? — Above  Hamp- 
ton. 

2885.  How  much  water  do  you  take  daily  ? — 
On  an  average  over  8,000,000  gallons. 

2886.  How  much  can  von  take  under  your 
Act? — ^Twenty  million  gallons. 

2887.  You  do  not  take  half  that  quantity  at 
the  present  moment  ? — No ;  we  never  but  on  one 
occasion  reached  half  that  quantity. 

2888.  You  have  offered  a  good  many  sugges- 
tions with  rerard  to  the  very  obvious  necessity 
for  the  immediate  supply  of  water  at  fires  ? — 
Yes. 

2889.  Have  you  had  mauy  complaints  in  vour 
district  of  the  want  of  water  at  any  fires  of  im- 
portance?— No,  there  has  been  hardly  a  com- 
plaint after  tiie  turncock  has  been  there ;  diere 
IS  an  occasional  complaint  of  the  water  not 
being  ready  when  the  engines  arrive ;  but  they 
are  very  few. 

2890.  What  course  does  your  company  take 
with  regard  to  calling  the  turncock ;  do  you  pay 
a  fee  to  any  man  who  calls  the  turncock,  he  bemg 
the  first  man? — Yes,  2t.6d. 

2891.  Whether  the  man  is  a  fireman  or  not? 
<— Whether  the  man  is  a  fireman  or  not. 

2892.  You  have  put  before  me  a  return  which 


shows  that  recently  the  fee  pud  by  you  has  fallen 
off  enormously?— It  has  fallen  off  enormously  in 
the  aggregate  amount. 

2893.  Why  is  that? — Because  there  are  no 
calls;  the  turncocks  do  not  get  one  call  in  half-a- 
dozen  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  call  the  turncocks.  Formerly,  there 
usea  to  be  loiterers  about  the  stations  night  and 
day,  who  would  run  off  at  once,  but,  I  believe, 
that  they  do  not  get  rewards  for  calling  the  en- 

fines  as  they  used  to  do ;  there  is  somethmg  paid, 
believe,  but  it  is  very  trifling. 

2894.  It  seems  that  in  one  year,  you,  on  the 
part  of  your  company,  paid  in  ihose  fees  of 
2«.  6</.,  72  Lf  while  in  the  last  year  it  was  only 
10 1.  5  s.  ? — That  is  it ;  the  men  used  to  have  be- 
tween 400  and  500  calls,  and  last  year  it  was 
only  82. 

2895.  Still  you  have  no  complaints  of  want  of 
water  ? — No. 

2896.  What  arrangements  have  your  company 
made  that  the  turncock,  who  is  a  most  important 
ofiScer,  should  be  at  hand  when  a  fire  occurs ; 
have  you  supplied  tools,  for  instance,  for  the  use 
of  the  fire  brigade  ? — Yes,  we  have  supplied  all 
the  fire  brigade  stations  with  tools,  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  instruct  the  men  in  the  use  of 
uem. 

2897.  Are  the  men  instructed  in  the  use  of 
them  ? — No ;  they  have  declined,  or,  perhaps  not 
lately  but  formerly,  they  did  so ;  they  have  never 
made  any  application  to  us  to  instruct  them. 

2898.  Have  the  tools  been  accepted  by  the  fire 
brigade  ? — Yes,  they  have  got  them  now. 

2899.  Have  they  got  them  at  every  station  in 
your  district? — At  every  station  in  our  district 

2900.  Yon  do  not  think  that  the  complaint  of 
the  want  of  water  arising  from  any  laches  on  the 
part  of  the  turncocks,  is  very  well  founded  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  not 

2901.  Are  the  addresses  of  the  turncocks  writ- 
ten up  in  the  various  stations? — No,  they  are 
given  to  the  police,  and  they  are  given  to  the 
vestries,  and  published  in  the  vestry  returns 
every  year;  but  the  fire  brigade  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  offer  which  I  made  to  Captidn  Shaw, 
that  the  residencej  of  the  turncocks  should  be  put 
up  in  the  stations.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
however. 

2902.  Has 
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2902.  Has  he  refused  ? — No ;  he  has  eimplj 
not  acknowledged. 

2903.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in 
order  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  turncocks  ? 
— I  think  there  should  be  always  some  one  at  the 
fire-stations,  whose  special  duty  it  would  be  to 
send  for  the  turncock.  That  might  be  easily 
done  by  having  two  lads,  one  for  the  night  and 
one  for  the  day. 

2904.  They  should  know  where  to  find  the 
turncocks,  of  course? — Yes.  After  the  turn- 
cock's work  is  done  he  would  oi  course  be  at  home . 
We  confine  them  to  their  houses  very  strictly. 

2905.  Does  your  company  find  the  house  for 
the  man  to  live  in? — Yes. 

2906.  In  the  district  ? — We  thought  it  was  not 
well  to  have  them  shifting  about  in  lodgings.  We 
have  worn  out  one  or  two  21  years'  leases,  and 
we  have  provided  stations  for  uiem  always  to  be 
at  hand. 

2907.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
can  make  on  that  subject? — It  seems  to  me  that 
getting  at  the  turncock  is  the  most  desirable 
tiling  possible;  and  as  I  understand  that  the 
Board  of  Works  are  going  to  obtain  new  sites  for 
large  fire-engine  stations,  I  would  suggest  that 
k  would  be  well  to  provide  apartments  for  the 
turncocks  in  those  stations,  and  then  the  men 
would  always  be  at  hand  except  when  they  were 
at  work.  It  would  be  a  certainty  of  attendance 
for  10  or  12  hours  out  of  the  24.  They  would 
always  be  at  hand,  and  they  would  be  called  at 
the  same  time  as  the  firemen  were  called,  and 
they  would  be  at  the  fire  first. 

2908.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  Board  of 
Works  should  do  that  out  of  the  rates;  you 
would  pay  the  rent,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  we  pay 
the  rent  now.  It  would  make  no  difFerence  whom 
we  pay  ;  it  is  part  of  an  arrangement  which  we 
make  with  them  in  their  wages ;  we  deduct  so 
much  a-week.  Of  course  it  costs  the  company 
a  great  deal  more. 

2909.  Are  the  turncocks  pretty  well  pjud  ? — 
Yes.  Since  the  rewards  have  been  done  away 
with  for  fires  we  have  made  an  increase  in  the 
men's  wages.  That  was  made  the  ground  of  an 
application  to  the  Board,  because  their  perquisites 
were  decreased,  and  we  rtused  the  scale  of  wages 
of  21  s.  and  24  «.  per  week  to  24  s.  and  27  s.  per 
week. 

2910.  Those  are  the  suggestions  which  you 
offer  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  your 
officers  being  at  hand  when  the  fire  occurs  ? — 
Yes. 

2911.  Have  yon  any  figures  to  place  before 
the  Committee,  or  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  water  supply  m  the  streets,  if  there 
were  distinct  maiuB  with  a  constant  supply  of 
water  for  fires  and  stand-cocks,  have  .you  any 
report  from  vour  en^neer  what  it  would  cost  to 
do  that?— Hot  through  our  district;  but  that  is 
a  question  we  have  had  to  consider  in  considta^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  evidence  we  shoidd  be 
required  to  give  before  another  Committee,  and 
an  eminent  engineer,  independent  of  our  own, 
estimates  that  it  would  cost  at  least  3,000,000  I. 

2912.  You  estimate  thatit  would  cost  3,000,000 1. 
to  supply  a  district  main  with  a  reservoir? — 
ITes ;  separate  district  muna,  with  a  reservoir  at  a 
certain  elevation. 

2913.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of 
constant  supply,  that  under  your  present  Act  of 
Parliament,  may  be  demanded  if  a  certain  nnm- 
\)er  of  people  in  the  district  join  in  askingfor  it  ? — 

0.84. 


Yes ;  if  foor-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  district 
by  a  requisition  to  the  Company,  require  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  and  set  their  own  house 
fittings  in  order,  to  prevent  waste,  then  the  other 
parties  may  be  coerced  to  set  their  fittings  in 
order,  and  a  constant  supply  must  be  given. 

2914.  That  being  the  law,  have  you  had  any 
discussion  in  your  committee  of  the  cost  of 
changing  those  house-fittings  throughout  the 
metropoBs  ? — Yes. 

2915.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  engineers 
on  that  subject  ? — They  are  of  opinion  that  they 
would  cost  from  6  /.  to  8  /.  or  ]  0  /.  on  an  avarage 
per  house.  Some  say  the  one  figure  and  some 
the  other,  but  they  all  agree  that  it  would  cost 
the  inhabitants  to  set  all  the  houses  in  order  with 
fittings  for  constant  supply,  at  least  two  million 
and  a  half  of  money ;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  would  cost  tiiree  millions. 

2916.  Is  that  your  own  conviction  ? — I  think 
that  the  house  fittings  in  London  are  in  a  very  sad 
state,  the  waste  under  the  intermitting  system  is 
very  great,  and  it  would  be  increased  tenfold  under 
a  constant  supply,  unless  that  were  done.  It  would 
make  no  difference  to  us,  if  we  could  give  a 
constant  supply  without  any  additional  waste, 
but  it  would  entail  much  supervision  of  fittings 
for  ever  after  they  were  once  set  in  order ;  there 
would  be  not  only  an  intrusive  supervision,  but 
an  inquisitorial  inspection,  as  the  water-closets 
are  so  numerous  ;  everybody  is  forced  to  have  a 
water-closet  and  a  cistern ;  those  are  the  means 
of  waste  of  water;  perhaps  the  cistern  has  a 
defective  ball  cock,  and  the  water-cloeet  is  liable 
to  get  out  of  order. 

2917.  Is  there  anything  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
constant  supply  of  the  lower  level  being  over- 
done and  the  upper  level  being  neglected  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  the  case ;  the  water  necessarily 
gravitates,  and  if  you  get  300  feet  on  the  lower 
level  you  get  much  greater  waste  going  on  there 
tiian  on  the  higher  level,  so  that,  instead  of  having 
to  open  one  or  two  cocks  to  charge  the  service, 
you  would  have  to  shut  up  40  or  50  services 
before  you  would  get  it  up  to  the  higher  levels. 

2918.  What  is  -me  highest  level  you  get  to  in 
your  works  ? — Barrow  Hill  is  now  our  highest 
reservoir :  it  is  177  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  but  we  have  pumping  engines  that  lift 
the  water  120  or  140  feet  higher.  At  this  moment 
we  are  constructing  another  reservoir  in  the 
Finchley  Boad,  which  will  be  310  feet  higL 

2919.  And  pei^aps  the  engine  would  lift  120 
feet  above  that? — ^We  have  no  engine  there,  but 
I  dare  say,  from  the  increase  of  buildings  there- 
abouts, we  shall  be  forced  to  do  that  by  and  by ; 
but  the  310  feet  would  govern  all  our  new  district 
around  that  upper  part  for  which  we  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  last  year. 

2920.  Mr.  Gorst.l  You  say  that  all  the  fire 
stations  are  suppHea  with  tools  to  turn  the  water 
on  ? — Yes. 

2921.  Do  they  actually  ever  nse  those  tools? 
— I  believe  not. 

2922.  When  the  fire  brigade  go  to  a  fire  ihey 
do  not  generally  get  a  proper  supply  of  water 
until  the  arrival  of  the  turncock,  do  they  ? — I 
think  not 

2923.  How  long  would  it  take  to  teach  tiie 
firemen  to  use  those  tools,? — We  can  teach  a  new 
man  his  district  in  a  moBA ;  and  then  he  has  to 
learn  the  streets  to  whidi  the  water  is  served, 
but  a  fireman  would  only  have  to  learn  where 
the  main  and  service  cocks  are. 

P4  2924.  You 
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Mr.  2924.  You  think  that  that  could  be  done  with- 

W.  H.      out  any  very  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble  ? 

Whiffin.     — Yes;  he  could  eo  round  at  any  time  when  it  is 

^         convenient  with  M»e  turncock,  and  learn  the  dis- 

««_         tricta. 

'*  2925.  Mr.    Tite.']  Had  you  ever  any  commu- 

nication with  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  turncock  system  ? — Yes ;  many  years 
ago,  in  Mr.  Knight's  time ;  it  is  25  years  since. 

2926.  What  did  he  say  ?— That  he  would  not 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  having  his  men 
taught.  He  said  that  it  was  enough  Ibr  him  to 
look  after  the  fires. 

2927.  Have  you  had  any  distinct  complaint 
from  Captain  Shaw  of  the  want  of  water  in  your 
district? — No;  not  of  want  of  water,  but  of  the 
lateness  of  the  turncocks.  We  have  had  46  fires 
in  our  district  this  year,  and  I  have  had  two  letters 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  complaining  that  the 
turncocks  were  10  minutes  behind  time. 


2928.  Mr.  Gortt.'\  You  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  you  have  nad  complaints  of  the  turn- 
cocks not  arriving  in  time,  and  therefore  a  defi- 
ciency of  water  at  first? — Yes. 

2929.  But  on  the  turncocks  arriving  the  supply 
is  found  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

2930.  Mr.  2tte.]  There  is  no  want  of  water 
the  moment  you  get  the  man  there  who  under- 
stands it?  —  No;  our  works  are  under  great 
pressure  with  the  principal  mains. 

2931.  The  great  mains  are  generally  charged  ? 
— Yes,  and  most  of  the  collateral  mains. 

2932.  The  turncock  has  to  turn  the  water 
on  to  the  actnal  spot  where  the  fire  is,  and  in  a 
narrow  street  the  main  may  not  run ;  that  is  his 
duty,  and  nothing  else,  is  it  not? — Just  so. 

2933.  Chairman.'\  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — No. 


Professor  Li'ON  Playfaib,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Professor         2934.    Chairtnan."]  You  are  Professor  of  Che- 
L.  Playfair,  mistry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

2935.  Have  you  paid  considerable  attention  to 

the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  ? — I  have. 

2936.  You  are  besides  a  director  of  Young's 
Paraffin  Company  ?  —  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the 
directors. 

2937.  In  your  double  capacity  you  have  studied 
the  subject  both  practically  and  commercially,  as 
well  as  scientifically? — Yes;  I  happen  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  rise  ot  mineral  oils 
dnce  its  commencement,  from  having  su^ested 
to  Mr.  Young  the  useful  application  of  a  petro- 
leum spring  in  Derbyshire  in  the  year  1848, 
from  which  the  industry  arose. 

2938.  You  were  besides  one  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  large 
towns  in  populous  districts  with  regard  to  high 
pressure  of  water  ? — I  was. 

2939.  Have  those  Inquiries  had  any  regard  to 
the  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires? — 
We  took  very  much  into  consideration  the  uses 
of  the  constant  supply  and  the  intermittent  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  extinction  of  fires. 

2940.  What  were  the  results  of  your  inquiry  ? 
— We  found  in  some  towns  which  have  now  a 
constant  system  of  supply,  such  as  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  but  which  had  then  an  intermittent 
system,  the  greatest  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  the  constant  system,  and  many  arguments 
with  regard  to  its  impossibility.  We  loimd  at 
the  same  time  in  the  neighbouring  towns  where 
the  constant  system  prevailed,  £at  it  was  of 
great  use  in  the  protection  of  property,  and  we 
strongly  ui^ed  the  constant  system  for  large 
towns,  and  some  of  those  large  towns,  such  as 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  now  possess  it. 

2941.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

2942.  And  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
system,  I  presume? — I  suppose  so;  but  I  do  not 
know. 

2943.  In  what  year  was  this  inquiry  con- 
ducted ? — It  commenced  in  1844,  and  lasted  for 
two  years. 

2944.  I  presume  you  have  directed  your  atten- 
tion to  the  classification  of  those  substances 
which  tend  to  produce,  or  promote  fires  ? — I  can 
give  you  a  rough  clasmfication,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give. you  a  scientific  one;  I  would 


divide  the  substances  coming  under  your  inquiry 
into  two  large  classes,  fire  producers,  and  fire 
promoters.  As  fire  producers  are  of  very  various 
degrees  of  danger,  I  would  divide  them  into 
three  classes ;  those  which  are  highly  dangerous, 
those  which  are  less  dangerous,  and  those  which 
are  least  dangerous. 

2945.  Will  you  give  us  an  example  of  a  highly 
dangerous  compound? — The  substances  which 
are  highly  dangerous  are  gunpowder,  gun- 
cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  alcohol,  ether,  cam- 
phine,  sulphide  of  carbon,  naphtha,  benzole, 
phosphorus,  turpentine,  petroleum,  and  all  burn- 
ing oils  below  the  legal  firing  point  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  100  degrees 
(I  would  go  higher  than  that,  but  that  is  the 
wording  of  the  Act  of  Parliament) :  the  Act  does 
not  allow  petroleimi  to  be  stored  in  quantities 
above  40  gallons  imless  the  inflaming  point  is 
above  100  degrees. 

2946.  Mr.  Horsfaliy  You  mean  except  in 
warehouses  adapted  for  that  purpose? — xes; 
The  second  class,  which  are  less  dangerous  are 
sulphiu:,  pyrites,  vegetable  and  anunal  oils, 
and  fats,  all  burning  oils  with  a  firing  point 
above  120  or  130  degrees  (130  is  usually  taken) ; 
bees-wax,  paraffin-wax,  candles,  lubricating  oils, 
greases,  pitch,  and  bitumens.  The  third  and  the 
least  dangerous  substances  are  coals,  charcoal, 
and  other  fuels,  vegetable  fibres,  and  fabrics 
made  from  them,  such  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute;  the  first  class,  which  I  deem  highly  dan- 
gerous, I  80  include,  because  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, or  nearly  ordinary  temperatures,  they 
take  fire  readily,  and,  because  water  does  not 
put  out  the  fire.  If  yon  put  water  on  gunpow- 
der before  it  has  exploded  it  would  prevent  fire ; 
but  in  case  it  had  caught  fire  tiiere  would  be 
no  time  to  extinguish  it. 

2947.  Could  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the 
temperature  at  which  gimpowder  ignites? — If 
you  place  a  spark  on  it  at  ordinary  temperatures 
It  ignites. 

2948.  You  are  not  now  deaUng  with  spon- 
tanteous  combustion  ?  —  No  ;  other  substances 
such  as  alcohol,  camphine,  naphtha  and  so  on,  take 
fire  at  common  temperatures,  if  the  flame  ap- 
proaches them ;  or  what  is  worse  in  that  respect, 
making  them  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder, 
they  will  of  themselves  travel  to  flame  while  the 

flame 
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flame  must  be  carried  to  gunpowder,  that  is  to 
say,  these  volatile  bodies  emit  a  vapour  which  will 
find  ita  way  to  a  flame  or  fire,  even  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  thus  form  a  means  uf  commu- 
nication with  the  store  of  combustible  matter. 

2949.  Chairman.'l  So  that  you  might  have  a 
fire  in  a  room  in  wnich  the  substances  were  not 
actually  stored  ?— Yes,  if  the  vapour  readied  the 
fire ;  petroleum,  and  burning  oils  under  100  de- 
grees, I  class  so  for  this  reason,  that  although 
some  of  them  may  not  take  fire  at  common 
temperatures,  the  general  result  is  that  a  large 

Sor^on  of  what  exists  on  sale  is  much  under  100 
egreefl.  ranging  from  70  degrees  upwards,  and 
jks  people  believe  them  to  be  safe,  the  danger  is 
even  greater  than  with  such  bodies  as  camphine 
and  benzole,  where  people  know  the  danger  and 
are  on  their  guard  against  it, 

2950.  Mr.  Gorst]  Does  petroleum  emit  an 
inflammable  vapour  at  common  temperatures  ? — 
A  great  many  of  those  which  are  sold  in  shops 
do,  the  temperatures  of  inflammation  ranging  be- 
tween 70  and  100  degrees. 

2951.  Chairman.^  I  presume  that  that  can  be 
avoided? — Quite  well,  therefore  I  class  those 
which  do  not  ignite  under  a  temperature  of  120 
■or  130  d^rees  as  much  less  dangerous. 

2952.  Mr.  GorsL]  What  are  the  peculiarities 
of  phosphorus?— There  are  two  kinds,  one  is 
always  stored  under  water,  and  therefore  the 
■flame  is  not  apt  to  catch.  The  other  is  a  much 
safer  kind  of  phosphorus,  it  need  not  be  kept 
under  water,  as  it  m  not  apt  to  enter  into  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

2963.  Do  you  consider  that  phosphorus  which 
is  stored  under  water  is  very  dangerous ;  is  there 
any  risk  of  the  phosphorus  being  inflamed  ?— No, 
it  18  generally  kept  in  tight  tin  cans ;  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air;  it 
would  take  fire  spontaneously  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature. 

2954.  Mr.  Tite.']  The  quantity  is  never  very 
great,  is  it?— There  is  a  large  quantity  used  for 
Iticifer  matches.  .   . 

2955.  Chairman.']  Do  j?ou  know  whether  it  is 
stored  principally  for  lucifer  matches  ? — Not  in 
very  large  quantities  in  warehouses ;  the  manu- 
fitcturer  sends  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time 
from  the  manufactory. 

2956.  Mr.  Gorst]  If  by  a  mechanical  injury 
to  the  can  the  water  were  let  off,  I  suppose  the 
phosphorus  would  take  fire  of  itself  almost  ? — 
Yes;  with  a  littie  elevation  of  temperature. 

2957.  Chairman.}  Are  you  aware  of  any  great 
fire  having  taken  place  from  the  ignition  of  those 
substances? — ^Yes;  numerous  fires  from  gun- 
powder and  gun-cotton,  and  other  substances 
which  are  inflammable.  But  I  will  give  you 
some  illustrations.  The  great  fire  at  New  York, 
on  the  10th  of  December  1853,  took  place  ori- 
ginally from  a  lamp  being  brought  near  some 
camphine  in  a  printer's  warehouse ;  and  the  fire 
in  the  "  Amazon,"  the  famous  ship  that  was 
burnt,  is  supposed  by  Professor  Graham  to  have 
resulted  from  turpentine  being  kept  in  a  store- 
house a  littie  above  the  boiler,  turpentine  emitting 
a  volatile  vapour  at  110  degrees.  There  was  a 
great  fire  about  1849  of  a  large  American  steamer, 
where  almost  everybody  perished,  which  arose 
fiom  the  explosion  of  a  turpentine  can  that  was 
placed  near  the  funnel  of  the  steam-engine. 
These  volatile  oils  expand  at  the  rate  of  1  in  30 
in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  that  is  to  say, 
between  40  degrees  and  blood-ieat,  and  they  are 
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apt  to  break  the  cans  when  heated.     There  are     Profewwr 
such  numerous  cases  of  accidents  from  petroleum  ■^*  Pioyfoir, 
and  burning  oils  below  the  standard,  that  I  will      ifi~MftT 
only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  large  instances  of        jgg^ 
fires.     Take  the  case  of  the  "  Lotty  Sleigh  "  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  15th  of  January  1864,  that  was 
a  gunpowder  vessel,  containing  \\\  tons.     The 
captain  was  trimming  a  lamp  with  bad  oil ;  the 
flame  communicated  to  the  canister  from  which 
he  was  trimming  the  lamp,  and  set  the  vessel 
on  fire ;  the  crew  all  fled  from  the  ship,  and  it 
CiXploded. 

2958.  The  flame  was  commuuicated  to  the 
canister,  on  account  of  the  vapour  issuing  from  the 
canister  travelling  to  the  lamp  ? — Yes :  then  there 
was  the  celebrated  burning  of  the  cathedral  in 
Santiago,  where  2,000  persons,  principally 
women,  perished;  that  resulted  from  some  of 
the  oil  coming  over  the  lamp  on  some  drapery ; 
and  a£  that  oil  was  self-accendible  at  common 
temperatures  the  fire  ran  up  and  communicated 
to  tne  other  lamps.  I  could  give  you  several 
instances  of  great  fires  in  petroleum  warehouses. 
The  danger  is,  that  when  an  oil  warehouse  is  set 
on  fire  (which  remark  also  applies  to  less  dan- 
gerous oils),  water  will  not  put  them  out,  but 
they  run  about  flaming  and  form  great  exten- 
sions around  the  source  of  the  fire.  For  example, 
at  Antwerp,  in  August  1866,  a  fire  commenced 
in  some  vaults  where  petroleum  was  stored, 
and  the  fire  passed  to  other  warehouses  having 
petroleum  in  them,  and  these  after  a  time  ex- 
ploded ;  then  the  fire  ran  into  the  sewers,  where 
it  mixed  with  the  air,  and  exploded  under  the 
houses  and  set  them  on  fire. 

2959.  But  was  that  on  account  of  the  bad  ' 
quality  of  the  petroleum  ? — I  do  not  know ;  any 
burning  oil  in  a  similar  temperature  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  the  same  result ;  the  origin 
of  the  fire  was  not  known,  but  safe  oils  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult  to  commence  the 
fire. 

2960.  Mr.  Gorst.}  I  suppose  that  good  oils 
once  set  on  fire  are  just  as  bad  as  inferior  oils  ? — 
Yes.  Common  vegetable  oils,  or  good  paraffin 
oils,  once  in  full  conflagration,  would  be  difficult 
to  extinguish,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
difficult  to  set  on  fire.  In  the  second  class  I 
might  mention  one  remarkable  instance  from  sul- 
phur. There  was  a  great  fire  at  Gateshead,  on 
the  6th  of  October  1854,  where  there  were  3,000 
tons  of  sulphur  stored ;  the  fire  was  immense,  and 
afterwards  there  was  an  explosion  on  account  of 
saltpetre  being  in  the  same  place ;  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  circumstance  that  during  the  fire 
the  night  was  perfectly  still,  so  that  the  heated 
vapour  went  up,  I  believe  the  calamity  would 
have  been  dreadful.  On  the  second  day  a  slight 
breeze  came  and  drove  the  vapour  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  the  people  fell  down  suffo- 
cated in  scores ;  but  during  a  great  part  of  the 
time  the  acid  went  up  into  the  air,  there  being  no 
breeze.  That  is  why  I  place  sulphur,  on  ac- 
count of  its  vapour,  as  being  dangerous, 
although  it  sometimes  puts  out  its  own  fire, 

2961.  If  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  was  on 
fire,  would  the  vapour  actually  destroy  life  in  the 
neighbourhood? — Yes;  if  there  was  a  breeze  it 
would  be  most  disastrous. 

2962.  Chairman?^  Is  there  anything  that  you 
can  recommend  to  tiie  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  storing  of  sulphur  ?— I  think  that  must  be  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Committee. 

2963.  Mr.  Ttfe.]  Where  is  sulphur  principally 
Q  ^-  stored!? 
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Professor     stored  ? — It  is  stored  in  all  the  great  ports,  for  it 

L,  Plat/fair,  ig  a  most  important  article  for  making  sulphuric 

^g  »j  acid  and  gunpowder.     I  do  not  know  of  any 

1867         other  case  where  we  had  so  much  danger  as  at 

Gateshead.     The  danger  was  so  great,  that  at 

the  time  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  then  Prime 

Minister,  requested  me  to  give  him  a  report  on 

the  question. 

2964.  Was  it  on  the  floor  ? — It  was  all  over 
the  building. 

2965.  On  a  wooden  floor? — I  do  not  know. 
There  were  two  warehouses  which  communicated 
with  one  another,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  they 
had  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  stored  there,  witn 
a  tarpauling  on  the  top,  and  on  the  top  of  that  they 
stored  saltpetre.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  was  a  terrific  explosion,  which  was  felt  for 
20  miles  round. 

2966.  Mr.  Gorst."]  You  put  sulphur  so  high  in 
the  list,  not  because  it  easily  catches  fire,  but 
because  when  it  does  catch  fire  the  danger  to  life 
is  so  great? — Yes;  when  it  is  stored  in  large 
quantitie?. 

2967.  Mr.  TVfe.]  You  do  not  know  how  it  is 
stored  in  London  ? — ^No.  I  have  classed  as  the 
least  dangerous  those  substances  which  water 
would  put  out ;  water  would  put  out  sulphur ; 
but  most  of  those  substances  that  I  have  classed 
as  dangerous  in  the  second  degree  agree  with  the 
highly  dangerous  in  this,  that  water  would  not 
put  them  out. 

2968.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  an  instance 
to  the  Committee  of  any  case  where  there  was  a 
great  fire  where  vegetable  oils  and  tallow  were 
burnt? — The  famous  Tooley-street  fire  is  a 
case  of  this  kind.  When  they  were  thoroughly 
heated,  large  masses  of  tallow  and  oil  floated 
down  the  river  and  set  fire  to  the  shipping,  which 
showed  that  when  they  were  thoroughly  heated 
they  would  bum  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

2969.  You  mentioned  coal,  also,  pretty  high  in 
the  list? — I  had  some  doubt  whether  I  should  not 
put  coal  under  the  head  of  "  less  dangerous,"  be- 
cause most  coals  can  be  stored  with  safety,  but  if 
they  have  been  stored  damp,  and  contain  a  good 
deal  of  sulphur,  they  not  imfrequently  give  rise 
to  spontaneous  combustion,  especially  if  they  are 
placed  near  a  flue,  and  that  flue  becomes  heated 
above  120  degrees ;  but  in  the  storehouses  here 
they  have  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
coal  is  becoming  heated.  Iron  rods  are  left  in 
the  coal  at  various  parts,  and  are  frequently 
pulled  out  and  felt ;  if  any  of  the  rods  are  hot, 
the  men  cut  down  to  the  place,  and  put  the  fire 
out  at  that  place. 

2970.  Can  you  give  any  instance  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  a  fire  from  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  coal  ? — I  was  once  sent  down  to  Woolwich 
Dockyard  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  fire,  and 
I  found  it  arose  from  tlie  spontaneous  combustion 
of  coal,  which  was  placed  near  a  wall  that  was 
heated. 

2971.  Was  that  a  particular  class  of  coal? — 
It  was  Newcastle  coal ;  but  any  coal  containing 
much  sulphur  would  do  the  same;  the  Welsh 
coal  does  not  usually  contain  much  sulphur. 

2972.  Anthracite  does  not  contain  a  large 
quantity,  does  it  ? — That  does  not  usually  contain 
much  sulphur. 

2973.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  There  have  been  fre- 
quent instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  on 
board  vessels  from  coal? — Yes.  There  is  also 
spontaneous  combustion,  which  very  often  arises 
from  animal  and  vegetable  oils  when  they  have 


been  wiped  with  rags,  and  those  rags  are  thrown 
away.  Although  I  oelieve  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  and  fats  are  generally  more  safe  from  acci- 
dental ignition  than  burning  oils  with  a  filing 
point  of  130°,  I  put  them  together  because  paraffin 
oils  have  the  great  advantage  that  they  never  give 
rise  to  spontaneous  combustion ;  even  rags  worked 
with  them  never  take  fire,  because  paraffin  oils 
have  no  tendency  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air. 

2974.  Mr.  TVte.]  By  the  use  of  such  oils  then, 
in  wiping  an  engine,  no  spontaneous  combustion 
can  arise,  can  it? — No,  and  on  this  account  lubri- 
cating paraffin  oils  are  largely  used. 

2975.  Chairman.'J  We  had  it  in  evidence  the 
other  day  before  this  Committee  that  fires  arose 
very  much  in  shops  from  shopkeepers  wiping 
oil  off  their  fingers  with  rags? — If  a  light 
came  in  contact  with  the  rags,  or  the  petroleum 
was  bad,  and  gave  off  a  vapour,  it  would  do  so, 
but  unless  you  actually  applied  a  light  to  the  rags 
there  would  be  no  danger  with  any  burning  oil 
above  130»;  you  may  plunge  a  torch  into  a 
cask  of  such  oil  and  extinguish  it. 

2976.  Mr.  Turner.']  When  you  say  bad  petroi- 
leum,  you  mean  unrefined  petroleum,  I  suppose  ? 
— Neither  petroleum  nor  paraffin  oil  has  a  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  combustion  by  uniting  with 
oxygen. 

2977.  Not  even  unrefined?— No.  Unless  you 
call  spontaneous  combustion  the  travelling  of  the 
vapour  of  bad  petroleum  to  any  light  in  the 
vicinity.  If  rags  used  to  wipe  common  petro- 
leum lamps  are  thrown  aside,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  be  a  fertile  source  of  fires,  and  these  might 
readily  be  confounded  with  instances  of  spontane- 
ous combustion,  because,  through  the  vapour,  the 
fire  may  have  been  communicated  from  some 
distance. 

2978.  Mr.  Tite.']  If  a  man  is  handling  ordi- 
nary olive  oil,  and  wipes  his  hand  with  a  rag,  that 
rag  is  likely  to  take  fire,  is  it  not?- -It  may 
do  so.  I  know  of  cases  where  even  butter  rags 
from  the  casks  have  taken  fire  in  24  hours,  by 
being  put  together  in  a  heap, 

2979.  Chairman.}  Will  :ro«  be  kind  enough  to 
proceed  with  the  third  division,  the  "  least  dan- 
gerous"?—They  include,  besides  fuels,  vegetable 
fibres,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  all  fabrics 
made  from  them. 

2980.  We  have  had  great  fires  from  sponta- 
neous combustion  in  jute,  have  we  not  ? — That 
has  never  come  under  my  observation. 

2981.  Mr.  Tite.']  I  think  that  the  jute  has 
caught  fire  by  reason  of  their  putting  oil  in  bar- 
rels on  the  top  of  the  jute,  and  then  the  barrels 
leaking? — That  is  very  likely. 

2982.  Mr.  Gorst'}  Any  substance,  like  wool, 
is  dangerous  with  grease  in  it,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
if  there  was  anything  else  to  communicate  with 
it,  but  wool  does  not  take  fire  readily  by  itself 
though  the  oil  in  it  might  take  fire. 

2983.  Jute,  cotton,  and  so  on,  would  not  catch 
fire  from  mere  damp ;  it  must  be  oil  ? — I  think 
so.     I  have  never  known  a  case  of  that  sort. 

2984.  They  are  not  like  hay  and  straw  ? — They 
are  too  dry,  and  they  undergo  no  fermentation. 
My  last  class  of  fire  promoters  are  saltpetre, 
nitrate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  man^ese, 
and  bi-chromate  of  potash ;  those  all  contain  oxy- 
gen, which,  being  heated,  they  give  out,  and 
therefore  cause  b^ies  to  burn  very  fiercely.  It  is 
a  question  how  far  those  things  should  be  stored 
with  large  quantities  of  any  combustible  sub- 
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stances ;  the  fire  at  Gateshead  was  from  wa  ex- 
plosion which  took  place  where  sulphur  and  nitre 
were  stored  together. 

2985.  Nitrate  of  soda  would  have  the  same 
effect,  I  suppose  ? — The  greater  part  of  it  was 
nitrate  of  soda. 

2986.  And  chlorate  of  potash  would  have  been 
stall  worse,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  chlorate  of  potash 
is  especially  dangerous ;  bi-chromate  of  potash  is 
not  usually  stored  largely ;  it  is  sent  at  once  to 
the  calicoprinters. 

2987.  You  mentioned  manganese  as  a  fire  pro- 
moter ? — Yes,  that  is  a  substance  largely  used  for 
producing  oxygen,  which  it  gives  out  by  heat. 

2988.  Where  do  they  get  manganese  from  ? — 
From  Germany  and  a  great  many  other  countries. 

2989.  ChaiTtnan.1  We  often  hear  of  fires 
taking  place  from  the  explosion  of  lamps  ? — Yes. 

2990.  What  kind  of  oil  is  burned  in  those 
lamps  ? — An  explosion  might  take  place  in  lamps 
from  various  kinds  of  burnmg  materials ;  it  might 
be  a  camphine  lamp,  or  one  fed  with  naphtha,  or 
it  might  be  bad  petroleum  or  burning  oil  made 
from  coal  if  the  firing  point  was  too  low. 

2991 .  In  speaking  of  explosions  from  petroleum 
in  an  ordinary  lamp,  you  mean  all  mineral  oils, 
such  as  paraffin  also  ? — Yes,  if  their  firing  point 
is  too  low. 

2992.  But  you  can  make  petroleum  oil  quite 
as  safe  as  any  paraffin  oil,  can  you  not? — ^Per- 
fectly well. 

2993.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  the  rea- 
son for  paraffin  or  petroleum  being  dangerous 
when  burned  in  lamps  ? — It  is  because  they  con- 
tain volatile  substances  which  rise  at  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  temperature  into  an  explosive  vapour, 
and  that  mixing  with  the  air  and  a  light  coming 
near  will  cause  an  explosion  and  set  the  oil  itself 
on  fire. 

2994.  Mr.  GorstJ]  What  do  you  mean  by  say- 
ing that  the  firing  point  of  petroleum  is  100 ;  it 
gives  off  inflammable  vapour  under  100,  does  it 
not  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament  says  that  no  petro- 
lenm  shall  be  stored  in  a  large  warehouse,  except 
under  precautions,  unless  its  firing  point  is  above 
100 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  must  be  able  to  heat 
the  petroleum  to  100",  and  it  shall  not  take  fire 
on  the  application  of  a  light.  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament really  intends  to  indicate  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  vapour  produced  from  that 
petroleum  will  take  fire.  There  are  two  ways  of 
taking  the  firing  point :  one  is  when  the  liquid 
itself  ignites,  and  the  other  is  when  the  vapour 
from  the  liquid  ignites ;  that  is  lower  than  the 
permanent  point  of  ignition  of  the  liquid.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  intends  the  vapour  and  not 
the  permanent  ignition. 

2995.  You  might  put  a  lighted  match  through 
the  inflammable  vapour  into  the  oil  and  put  it 
out,  might  you  not  ?— No  doubt. 

2996.  Mr.  Tite.']  How  is  the  Act  practically 
interpreted  ? — The  Act  is  almost  a  dead  letter. 
There  was  a  prosecution  in  Liverpool  last  week, 
with  a  conviction,  and  there  was  a  prosecution  by 
the  Board  of  Works  some  months  since;  but  the 
latter  went  off  on  a  technical  point 

2997.  Have  you  ever  been  called  as  a  witness 
on  those  prosecutions  ? — Never. 

2998.  Chairman.']  Are  there  to  your  know- 
ledge any  legislative  measures  with  regard  to 
those  oils  in  any  other  country  ? — I  saw  a  letter 
lately  describing  a  new  Act  in  America,  but  i 
have  no  authentic  inl'oi-mation  about  it;  the 
letter  said  that  the  American  Government  has 
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just  passed  a  very  severe  law,  involving  both  a  Professor  . 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  prevent  the  sale  •^*  Playfair, 
of  petroleum  under  a  firing  point  of  110  degrees.         ITT 

2999.  Mr.  Turner.']  In  what  State  is  that?—        ig?/^ 
It  was  described  as  an  internal  tax-law  for  the 

whole  of  America. 

3000.  It  was  passed  by  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  so  I  understood  it 

3001.  Chairman.]  Has  anything  been  done  in 
Belgium  since  the  great  fire  that  happened  at 
Antwerp  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3002.  Or  in  France? — Some  time  since  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  sent  letters  to  the  profits, 
warning  them  to  watch  that  no  bad  petroleum  is 
sold,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  in  France. 

3003.  In  the  investigations  which  have  taken 
place,  have  you  found  the  dangerous  oils  used  in 
ordinary  houses  to  be  from  petroleum  or  from 
paraffin  ? — I  do  not  take  professional  business  as 
a  chemist,  so  that  those  things  have  not  come 
before  me  ;  but  I  see  Dr.  Atmeld  in  the  room, 
who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  that  subject 

3004.  But  you,  as  a  chemist,  perhaps,  could 
state  to  the  Committee  what  you  consider  the 
safest  igniting  point  for  the  sale  of  oil  ?— I  would 
bum  none  in  my  own  house,  nor  would  I  advise 
a  friend  of  mine  to  bum  any  in  his  house,  nnder 
120  degrees  as  the  very  minimum,  but  I  should 
prefer  130. 

3005.  Do  you  mean  for  the  vapour  igniting, 
or  the  oil  ? — One  hundred  and  twenty  bit  the 
vapour  and  130  for  the  permanent  ignition. 

3006.  With  regard  to  oil  with  a  high  firing 
point,  does  it  give  out  as  much  light  as  the  other  ? 
— It  gives  out  more  light 

3007.  Then  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  con- 
sumer, is  it  not  ? — Of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
price,  which  at  the  present  is  the  same  both  for 
dangerous  and  for  safe  burning  oils. 

3008.  But  does  it  bum  as  long? — It  bums 
quite  as  long  and  gives  out  more  illumination. 

3009.  Will  a  gallon  of  that  oil  at  120  degrees 
produce  more  light  than  a  gallon  of  oil  at  100 
degrees? — A  gallon  of  oil  at  130  degrees  of  per- 
manent ignition  produces  25  per  cent  more  hght 
than  a  gallon  of  oil  at  100  degrees. 

3010.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  light ;  is  the  light  from  the  low  igniting  oil 
more  brilliant  at  the  time  it  is  burning? — No, 
but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  bum  hght  pe- 
troleum sometimes  like  it  better  than  heavier 
and  safer  oils,  as  they  find  that  they  can  manage 
the  wick  more  readily. 

3011.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  taste 
is  in  favour  of  the  low  firing  oils  ? — Yes,  that  has 
been  the  case  latterly. 

3012.  There  is  less  trouble  in  trimming  the 
lamp,  you  say  ? — There  is  less  trouble  attending 
the  trimming  of  the  lamp. 

3013.  The  consequence  of  the  public  feeling 
being  in  favour  of  those  lighter  oils  is  that  the 
ti-ade  in  those  oils  has  very  much  increased,  I 
suppose? — I  would  rather  say  that  the  large 
supply  of  these  light  oils  has  created  a  new  taste. 
It  is  an  enormous  trade  now. 

3014.  You  mean  the  trade  in  the  low  firing 
oils? — No,  I  mean  in  bnming  oils  generally,  in- 
cluding safe  and  unsafe  petroleum,  and  safe  and 
unsafe  paraffin  oils.  I  do  not  think  the  trade  has 
increased  on  account  of  the  slight  difference  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  wick,  but  because  such 
enormous  quantities  of  oil  have  been  thrown  into 
the  market  and  have  cheapened  oils  to  the  con- 
sumer.    Oils  from  coal  and  shale  can  be  made  as 
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Professor      light  as  those  from  petroleum,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
L.  Planfair.  be  made  so  if  safety  is  left  out  of  considera- 

86-*^  3015.  You  mentioned,  in  a  former  part  of  your 

^"        evidence,  that  you  were  one  of  the  directors  of 
Young's  Paraffin  Company  ? — Yes. 

3016.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  firing  point  of  the  oils  issued  from  that  com- 
pany ?— 5t  is  guaranteed  never  to  be  imder  130°, 
but  practically  it  is  usually  135. 

3017.  Have  there  been  any  accidents  from  it? 
— I  believe  there  has  never  been  one  in  the  17 
or. 18  years  that  it  has  been  in  use. 

3018.  There  have  been  reports  in  the  news- 
papers of  accidents  taking  place  from  using  pa- 
raffin ;  are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Young  having  made 
any  investigation  into  the  truth  of  those  state- 
ments ? — He  employs  a  solicitor  in  every  case  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  his  own  oil  or  not,  and  in 
each  case  has  found  that  his  name  was  taken  but 
his  oil  was  not  used. 

3019.  Mr.  Tite.']  How  is  this  degree  of  purity 
obtained  ? — Merely  by  neglecting  to  sell  the 
volatile  matter  which  it  gives  off,  removing  it, 
and  so  securing  oils  of  a  higher  gravity. 

3020.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  leave  that  vola- 
tile matter  in  the  burning  oil  ? — I  presume  so,  or 
else  people  would  not  do  it. 

3021.  Naphtha  is  cheaper,  is  it  not?— Yes, 
much  cheaper. 

3022.  Is  that  done  by  heat?— Yes,  by  distilla- 
tion at  a  certain  temperature. 

3023.  Mr.  Gorst.}  At  what  temperature  do 
you  distil  it? — They  are  all  distilled;  in  some 
cases  by  steam,  but  usually  they  are  distilled  by 
fire. 

3024.  Do  you  raise  the  oil  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture?— Yes. 

3025.  To  above  130°  ?~  Yes,  and  much  higher 
than  that;  it  does  not  distil  until  it  reaches  a 
very  much  higher  point. 

3026.  CAatrwian.]  Will  you  explain  shortly  to 
the  Committee  the  operation  of  distillation  from 
crude  paraffin  or  petroleum  ? — It  consists  in  dis- 
tillation, and  then  purifying  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  then  distillation  again,  and  the  distillation  is 
repeated  until  the  oil  is  purified,  the  dangerous 
parts  being  sold  separately  as  naphtha,  and  the 
burning  oils  are  sola  with  their  burning  point  at 
130°. 

3027.  At  the  first  application  of  heat  you  get 
a  light  explosive  oil  ? — Yes. 

3028.  The  danger  of  burning  the  oils  sold  in 
the  shops,  arises.  I  presume,  from  too  much  of 
that  light  explosive  oil  being  left  in  the  burning 
oil?— -Yes. 

302!).  Mr.  Gorst.^  Do  you  take  more  than  one 
kind  of  naphtha  from  the  crude  oil  ? — No,  it  is 
all  sold  as  one  kind  of  naphtha,  but  it  contains 
several  substances. 

3030.  About  the  heating  and  explosion  of  oil, 
if  you  take  any  particular  petroleum  oil  at  a  veiy 
low  temperature,  it  is  neither  inflammable  itself 
nor  does  it  give  off  any  inflammable  vapour,  does 
it?— No. 

3031.  As  you  inci'ease  the  temperature  you 
come  to  a  point  at  which  the  oil  itself  is  not  in- 
flammable, but  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it 
is  ? — Yes. 

3032.  And  as  you  go  higher  you  come  to  a 
point  at  which  the  oil  would  permanently  take 
fire  like  spirits  of  wine? — Yes. 

3033.  At  a  still  higher  temperature  is  there 
not  a  point  at  which  the  oil  will  actually  explode? 


— K  it  was  raised  into  vapour  and  mixed  with 
the  air,  but  the  oil  would  never  explode  by  itself. 

3034.  If  you  had  the  oil  raised  not  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  but  to  a  tolerably  high  temper- 
ature, the  vapour  might  mix  with  the  air  and 
explode  long  before  the  whole  of  the  oil  was  con- 
verted into  vapour  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  produces 
the  immense  explosions  when  a  petroleum  ware- 
house takes  fire. 

3035.  Chairman.']  There  would  be  no  explo- 
sion if  the  vapour  was  perfectiy  pure,  would 
there  ? — If  it  is  not  mixed  with  the  air  that  is  so. 

3036.  Mr.  Gorst.']  Could  it  explode  if  it  were 
mixed  with  any  of  those  oxygen  producing  sub- 
stances such  as  saltpetre  ? — Yes  tremendously. 

3037.  Without  any  wr  ? — If  it  came  on  them 
when  they  were  being  strongly  heated  oxygen 
would  be  given  off  and  explosions  would  neces- 
sarily result 

3038.  Ckatrman.1  The  explosion  of  those 
vapours  is  very  similar  to  the  explosion  of  gas,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  the  vapour  is  gas. 

3039.  Where  gas  will  not  explode,  will  it  ? — 
No,  the  vapour  is  a  gas  at  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  vapour ;  vapour  differs  only  in  this 
way,  that  when  you  lower  the  temperature  it- 
becomes  a  liquid,  but  taking  it  as  a  vapour  it  is 
gas. 

3040.  Mr.  HorsfallJ]  Let  me  ask  you  whether 
you  consider  vegetable  and  animal  oils  come 
under  the  same  class  ? — I  put  them  in  the  class 
"  less  dangerous ;"  because  although  they  are  not 
so  dangerous  as  mineral  oils  of  130  degrees,  they 
are  more  dangerous  from  their  tendency  to  enter 
into  spontaneous  combustion;  and  therefore  al- 
though they  do  not  take  fire  at  a  temperature  so 
low  as  the  mineral  oils,  they  have  a  danger  in 
anotiier  direction. 

3041.  But,  taking  olive  oil  and  tallow,  would 
you  class  them  both  under  the  same  head  ? — ^Yes, 
I  would  class  them  both  under  the  same  head,  on 
this  account,  that  when  once  they  take  fire  they 
bum  with  great  fierceness,  and  water  will  not  put 
them  out ;  they  are  just  like  mineral  oils.  Suppose 
you  were  to  throw  some  olive  oil  on  a  hot  hearth, 
close  to  a  fire,  and  apply  a  light  to  it,  it  would  not 
take  fire,  perhaps ;  but  with  a  burning  mineral 
oil  it  would  take  fire  because  it  would  be  heated, 
by  the  hot  hearth.  But  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances neither  would  take  fire  by  applying  a 
light  to  them. 

3042.  Have  you  seen  the  warehouses  that  they 
have  at  Liverpool  for  the  storeage  of  petroleum  ? 
— No. 

3043.  Mr.  Tite.']  Is  there  any  law  now  in  ex 
istence  to  regulate  the  storing  of  saltpetre? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

3044.  There  is,  at  all  events,  none  which  is 
operative  ? — None. 

3045.  Mr.  Ltisk.]  You  said  that  the  oil  once 
set  on  fire  it  cannot  be  put  out  ? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  put  it  out.  You  cannot  put  it  out  with 
water.  In  oil-works  it  is  sometimes  put  out  by 
torrents  of  steam  injected  into  the  house  or  tanks 
on  fire. 

3046.  Water  will  not  extinguish  one  of  those 
large  fires  where  there  is  much  oil  ?  — No. 

3047.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  Water  would  rather  add 
to  the  fire,  would  it  not? — It  scatters  the  oil  and 
therefore  the  fire. 

3048.  Mr.  LusL]  The  oil  floats  on  the  water  ? 
— The  oil  floats  on  the  water, 

3049.  Then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  store  oil 
in  any  place  where  it  could  flow,  would  it  not  ? 

—Yes; 
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— ^Yea;  it  has  produced  reiy  dieastrons  conse- 
quences. The  Tooley-street  fire  was  an  example 
of  that,  for  it  set  the  shipping  on  fire. 

3050.  But  the  public  do  not  know  that,  ap- 
parently, because  they  always  rush  with  water 
to  such  a  fire? — Yes.  In  that  great  fire  at 
Antwerp  the  fire  brigade  did  the  most  sensible 
thing  that  they  could  do ;  they  tried  to  fill  the 
vaults  that  had  not  taken  fire  with  sand ;  but  the 
heat  got  so  great  that  the  vapour  came  through 
the  sand,  and  it  took  fire. 

3051.  Then  the  people  who  run  with  water  to 
those  fires  do  more  harm  than  good  ? — If  the  fire 
has  got  a  good  hold  water  is  of  no  use ;  if  it  is 
in  an  incipient  state  you  might  smother  it  with 
the  steam. 

3052.  Mr,  Gorst.']  Are  there  any  circum- 
stances in  which  water  is  actually  dangerous  in 
fires? — In  that  fire  at  Gateshead,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  the  evidence  before  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  that  the  explosion  was 
produced  when  water  came  in  contact  with  the 
melted  mass  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre  ;  they  do  not 
explode  by  themselves  unless  the  saltpetre  has 
been  heated  for  a  very  long  time  and  left  the 
potash  there;  this  explosion  took  place  by  the 
supposed  combination  of  three  conditions,  three 
things,  the  action  of  the  sulphur,  the  saltpetre, 
and  the  water. 

3053.  W^as  the  water  decomposed  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  decomposed  or  converted 
suddenly  into  steam.  Mr.  Fattinson,  who  was 
the  chemist  employed  by  the  Corporation,  said 
that  the  explosion  did  not  take  place  imtil  the 
water  came  in  contact. 

3054.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  possible  for  water 
to  be  decomposed,  under  any  circumstances,  so 
that  the  hydr(»en  would  be  given  off? — Yes; 
the  oxygen  might  unite  with  some  substance  and 
there  would  be  an  explosion. 

3055.  Chairman.^  In  such  cases  water  is  fuel 
to  the  fire,  is  it  not  ? — They  are  not  very  nu- 
merous cases,  but  when  you  place  water  under 
the  fire,  as  in  gas  works,  when  the  water  passes 
through  the  fire  it  ip  undoubtedly  decomposed. 

3056.  Mr.  LuskJ]  Where  there  is  much  oil  at 
a  fire  there  is  danger  of  its  communicating  the 
fire  to  other  parts  by  the  oil  floating  away  ? — Yes. 

3057.  Now  coal,  you  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
ready  fire-producers? — Yes. 

3058.  In  what  condition  are  coals  most  apt  to 
produce  spontaneous  combustion? — When  they 
contain  much  sulphur,  and  when  they  are 
damp.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  spontaneous 
combustion  when  they  are  stowed  away  quite 
dry  and  dusty. 

3059.  My  question  refers  specially  to  the 
shipment  of  coals.  In  shipping  coal  to  the  East 
Indies  they  are  very  apt  to  take  fire,  are  they 
not?— Yes. 

3060.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?— If  there  is 
a  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature  the  coal  has  a 
tendency  to  take  fire ;  it  raises  its  disposition  to 
take  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion  very  much. 
There  are  numerous  cases  where  the  temperature 
has  not  been  above  140",  and  the  coal  took  fire, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  cases  where  the  tem- 
perature was  not  above  120*,  where  the  coal 
ignited. 

3061.  You  say  that  the  coals  are  more  likely 
to  take  fire  if  they  are  damp  ? — Yes. 

3062.  If  a  ship  was  a  little  leaky  the  coals 
would  have  that  tendency  to  spontaneous  com- 
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bustion  ? — Yes ;  if  the  dampness  came  into  con-     Professor 
tact  with  the  coal.  L.  Pla^fair, 

3063.  You  mentioned  that  flues  are  apt  to  take       TTT 
fire?— The  flues  giving  an  elevation  oftempera-  br,*^ 
ture  being  near  the  coal  would  raise  the  tem-  '* 
perature  of  the  coal. 

3064.  Are  they  more  likely  to  take  fire  with 
or  without  air  ? — ^Where  the  air  comes  to  the  coal 
it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  uniting  with  the  sul- 
phur that  causes  the  combustion. 

3065.  It  is  a  customary  thing  for  people  to 
put  air  shafts  into  the  ships  where  they  are  load- 
ing coal,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

3066.  Is  that  a  wrong  thing? — Air  shafts 
would  tend  to  keep  the  coals  dry. 

3067.  And  cool  perhaps  ? — And  cooL 

3068.  It  is  a  customary  thing  to  put  those 
shafts  down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air,  is  it 
not  ? — I  think  it  is  very  right  If  you  want  a 
room  well  dry  the  best  thing  is  to  pass  plenty  of 
au-  through  it  A  shaft  would  keep  the  coals 
cool,  and  keep  them  dry. 

3069.  The  particular  thing  which  you  would 
recommend  is  that  the  coal  should  be  dry? — 
Yes ;  that  they  should  be  dry,  and  as  free  from 
sulphur  as  you  can  get  them. 

3070.  The  South  Wales  coal  is  more  free 
from  sulphur  than  other  coals,  I  believe  ? — Yes ; 
those  that  are  used  for  steam  purposes.  I  have 
examined  all  the  South  Wales  coal  for  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  I  have  found  when  they  are  good 
specimens  that  they  do  not  contain  much  sulphur. 

3071.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  ships  in  loamng  coal  ? — 
A  fire  that  takes  place  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  coal  almost  always  commences  from  one 
point.  Siiips  should  use  the  simple  plan  that 
storekeepers  do  on  land,  of  keepmg  iron  rods 
and  puttinor  them  down  in  various  parts  of 
the  coal,  and  taking  them  out  and  occasionally 
feeling  them,  they  would  know  where  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  was,  and  they  would  be  able 
to  cut  down  to  the  exact  spot  and  put  the  fire 
out  before  it  extended. 

307^.  That  is  the  only  remedy  that  you  can 
suggest,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  the  best  and  most 
simple  rememr,  I  think. 

3073.  With  regard  to  jute,  is  it  of  a  particu- 
larly combustible  character  ? — I  should  not  say 
that  it  is  more  combustible  than  other  fibrous 
matters,  but  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  jute. 

3074.  It  is  often  said  to  take  fire  in  ships  from 
its  combustible  character ;  you  have  not  turned 
your  attention  to  that?— No,  I  have  not 

3075.  Mr.  7Vfe.J  If  you  were  to  upset  a  can 
of  oil  over  jute  it  would  be  very  dangerous, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3076.  Mr.  Luak.']  But  from  the  nature  of  the 
article,  you  do  not  tnink  it  specially  combustible  ? 
— 1  should  not  have  supposed  so,  but  I  do  not 
know  much  about  jute. 

3077.  Uiairman.^  But,  speaking  generally, 
would  you  say  that  a  fibrous  material  like  jute 
or  flax,  if  it  became  damp,  would  give  rise  to 
spontaneous  combustion  ? — I  should  not  say  so, 
because  the  greatest  bulk  is  composed  of  woody 
fibre,  which  has  no  disposition  to  enter  into  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

3078.  But  would  not  fermentation  ensue? — 
It  is  usually  in  such  a  dry  state  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fermentable  matter  in  it;  if  there 
was  anything  like  grass  in  it,  it  might  ferment 

3079.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  you  do  not  see 
anything  particularly  combustiole  about  jute  ? — 
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Professor     No ;  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  so  nmoh 
i.  Piagfair.  gugpicion  about  it,  but  I  have  no  special  know- 
.QjA^y      ledge  of  the  subject ;  there  is  possibly  some  dan- 
i867         S*""  »bout  it  -which  I  do  not  know  of. 

3080.  Mr.  Horgfail.}  Do  you  think  that  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  on  board  a  ship 
con  in  any  d^ree  arise  from  friction  from  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

3081.  Chatrman.'\  Can  you  give  any  reason 
why  the  Petroleum  Act  is  quite  inoperative  ? — 
I  think  it  is  because  it  is  nobody's  interest  just 
now  to  look  after  its  working. 

3082.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  an  officer  appointed  to  test  the 
petroleum  oils  when  they  are  imported  into  this 
country  ? — Do  you  mean  a  public  officer  ? 

3083.  Yes ;  a  public  officer  ? — I  should  be  very 
much  -inclined  to  make  the  warehouses  respon- 
sible for  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  oil  at 
the  warehouse. 

3084.  Could  you  recommend  any  simple  test 
by  which  a  policeman,  for  instance,  could  ascer- 
tain the  igniting  point  of  petroleum  or  paraffin 
oik  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  about  that.  To  test 
it  you  have  simply  to  put  it  in  a  little  tin  can, 
heat  it,  and  apply  a  match  to  the  surface. 

3085.  It  is  what  an  ordinary  custom-house 
officer  could  do  ?— Yes,  if  he  can  read  a  thermo- 
meter and  is  intelligent. 

3086.  Mr.  Gorst.l  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
common  thermometers  are  very  far  from  accu- 
rate ?— They  are  accurate  within  one  or  two  de- 
grees probably ;  they  are  within  practical  limits. 

3087.  Mr.  Turner.']  No  custom-house  officer 
could  do  it  on  the  quay,  could  he? — No,  he  must 
do  it  in  a  safe  place  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
communicating  fire  to  the  casks  from  which 
samples  are  taken. 

3088.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  any 
custom-house  officer  or  policeman  actually  test- 
ing the  oil,  would  there  not? — Yes,  I  should  say 
so  without  a  certain  mikount  of  training :  I  would 
rather  have  a  higher  person  to  do  it. 

3089.  He  would  have  to  take  the  oil  to  an- 
other place  than  the  quay  or  warehouse,  would 
he  not?— No  doubt. 

3090.  Chairman.']  You  would  see  no  difficulty 
in  testing  it  even  on  board  ship? — No,  not  the 
least,  if  a  properly  trained  person  were  employed, 
but  I  should  be  unwilling  to  entrust  the  testing 
to  unskilled  hands  on  board  petroleum  ships. 

3091.  With  regard  to  shopkeepers  in  whose 
shops  petroleum  and  paraffin  are  s^d,  would  you 
make  them  responsible  for  any  loss  that  took 
place  from  their  dealing  in  dangerous  oils? — I 
would  make  them  responsible  for  selling  danger- 
ous oils.  I  will  give  the  Committee  the  last  in- 
stance which  eaioae  under  my  own  observation. 
A  man  in  one  of  the  Western  Islands  sold  oil  to 
a  woman,  and  she  was  burnt  to  death,  and  her 
daughter  was  nearly  burnt  to  death.  That  arose 
from  the  common  method  of  trimming  the  lamp 
with  the  canister,  and  putting  the  wick  a  little 
nearer ;  then  the  canister  blew  up.  That  shop- 
keeper was  supplied  by  a  manufacturer  in  Glas- 
gow with  mineral  oil ;  it  was  a  common  burning 
oil  made  from  coal.  I  say  that  the  vendor  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  death  that  he  pro- 
duced ;  the  manufacturer  should,  at  all  events, 
have  been  held  responsible. 

8092.  Then,  do  you  •  think  tiiat  that  is  a  case 
in  which  you  oouid  prosecute  a  man  for  culpable 
homicide?— I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  it 


3098.  Mr.  Lu»k.].  How  does  oil  compare  with 
gunpowder? — The  Acts  of  Parliament  are  very 
severe  about  not  having  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  gunpowder  stored  in  one  place.  Bad 
burning  oils  are  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder, 
or  camphine  or  naphtha,  because  they  profese  to 
be  safe,  and  persons  are  thus  thrown  off  their 
guard.  If  they  were  sold  as  dangerous  oils,  it 
might  be  impolitic  to  interfere  with  them ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  what  they  profess  to  be ;  if  they 
are  sold  as  safe  oils  they  ought  to  be  safe. 

3094.  Chairman.]  Have  you  heard  of  many 
lives  being  lost  from  the  explosion  of  petroleum? 
— A  very  great  many. 

3095.  That  could  be  traced  entirely  to  the  oil 
being  of  a  bad  quality,  I  suppose  ? — It  could  be 
traced  in  every  case  to  having  too  low  a  firing 
point. 

3096.  We  have  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures,  would  it  not  be  conducive  to  the  safety 
of  the  public  to  have  an  inspector  of  these  oils,  as 
they  are  coming  into  general  consumption? — I 
must  leave  that  question  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Committee. 

3097.  Mr.  Laird.]  Would  not  it  be  the  best 
way  to  make  the  person  who  sells  those  oils  respon- 
sible ? — Yes;  especially  the  manufacturer  ;  and  an 
intelligent  shopkeeper  ought  to  be  responsible 
too,  and  if  he  cannot  test  the  safety  of  the  oils  in 
which  he  deals  he  ought  not  to  deal  in  them. 

3098.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  you  would 
make  manufacturers  responsible,  and  you  are  a 
manufacturer  yourself;  but  may  not  this  happen, 
that  you  should  have  an  unprincipled  shopkeeper 
taking  a  cheap  dangerous  oil  and  mixing  it  with 
good  oil,  and  selling  the  two  as  your  own  oil,  fof 
instance? — I  believe  in  many  of  those  instances 
which  were  examined  into,  the  shopkeeper  would 
buy  a  cask  of  Young's  safe  oil,  and  he  would  keep 
that  cask  with  Young's  brand  on  it  as  evidence 
of  its  safety.  Then  he  would  buy  no  more  oil 
from  Mr.  Young,  but  he  would  keep  the  cask 
with  the  brand,  and  fill  it  up  with  dangerous 
oils. 

3099.  You  would  then  say  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  make  the  manufacturer  responsible, 
and  that  the  true  way  would  be  to  make  the  man 
who  sold  the  oil  responsible  ? — In  that  case,  cer- 
tainly. 

3100.  If  you  could  not  prevent  the  selling  of 
any  such  oils  at  all,  would  you  think  it  prac- 
ticable to  have  an  inspector  of  those  oils,  to  go 
into  the  shops  at  any  time  to  examine  them  ? — I 
think  that  the  large  number  of  deaths  which  take 
place  would  justify  such  legislation. 

3101.  I  believ«  that  the  trade  in  mineral  oils 
has  become  very  extensive  now  ? — It  is  now  con- 
sidered by  fiu*  the  largest  chemical  industry  which 
exists.  The  mineral  oil  is  essentially  the  poor 
m^s  oil,  because  he  can  get  a  kunp  for  about 
7  d.,  which  gives  him  the  light  of  eight  or 
ten  candles,  and  therefore  this  oil  has  become 
enormously  extended  in  use  throughout  poor 
men's  dwellings.  The  annual  value  of  that  in- 
dustry in  .^eriea  and  Great  Britain  has 
been  lately  estimated  for  the  chemical  jury  in  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris  st  10,000,000  /. 
per  annum,  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  every  view  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion, both  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  man  and 
for  the  manufacturer,  the  not  putting  too  many 
restrictions  upon  it. 

3102.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  supply 
ef  dangenms  oils  «f  late  years?— 'An  enormous 

increase. 
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increase.  For  nearly  13  years  during  the  patent 
of  the  paraffin  oil  there  was  no  danger  at  all ; 
there  were  only  safe  oils  sold,  with  a  firing  point 
of  130*.  The  recent  dangerous  oils  have  arisen 
from  the  importation  of  the  lighter  petroleum 
from  America. 

3103.  But  it  would  be  no  great  restriction  to 
trade  were  we  to  have  a  law  for  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  dangerous  oils,  since  we  have 
plenty  of  sources  for  obtaining  at  a  cheap  rate 
the  safe  oils?  —  There  would  be  no  harm  in 
making  a  restriction  that  the  oil  sold  as  a  burning 
oil  from  any  mineral  source  should  be  safe  when 
it  professed  to  be  safe.  Petroleum  is  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous,  and  unsafe  petroleum  is  now 
prombited  for  internal  use  in  America,  though 
not  for  external  export.  Both  petroleum  and 
paraffin  oils  can  be  made  equally  safe  or  equally 
dangerous.  But  we  must  recollect  that  there 
are  such  substances  sold  as  camphine  and 
naphtha,  which  are  used  for  lamps,  though  not 
for  the  lamps  of  the  poor,  and  which  are  dan- 

ferous  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  they  are 
nown  to  be  dangerous. 

3104.  They  are  sold  under  their  proper  names, 
I  suppose  ?— Just  so. 

3105.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  selling 
petroleum  oils  at  a  low  igniting  point  if  you  put 
the  word  "  dangerous  "  on  them  ? — I  believe  that 
it  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  petroleum 
industiy  as  well  as  the  paraffin  industry  if  the 
oils  were  made  safe,  because  nobody  would  be 
afraid  of  them. 

3106.  Are  you  aware  of  that  trade  bein^,  in 
fact,  restricted  by  the  fear  of  accidents  ? — ^Cer- 
tainly; in  fact,  many  persons  will  not  buy  the 
oils  on  account  of  the  bad  reputation  into  which 
burning  oils  have  fallen  from  the  constantly  re- 
curring accidents  produced  by  low  firing  oils. 
It  would  not  restrict  the  industry  if  the  oils 
were  made  perfectly  safe,  which  might  be  easily 
done. 

3107.  Mr.  Affar-EHis.']  It  would  not  prevent 
the  poor  man  getting  his  light  as  cheap,  would 
it? — Not  the  least.  The  sMe  oils  give  you  25 
per  cent  more  light  for  the  same  money. 

3108.  Mr.  Lusk.']  Matches  are  dangerous  in 
one  sense,  but  they  are  very  useful  ? — i  es. 

3109.  Oils  called  dangerous  oils  might  be  use- 
ful in  their  way,  and  if  they  were  marked  "  dan- 
gerous" would  you  allow  people  to  sell  dangerous 
oils  as  well  as  safe  oils  ? — I  would  not  call  them 
oils,  because  when  they  buy  oils  people  would 
believe  they  were  buying  safe  thmgs,  such  as 
they  are  accustomed  to.  1£  you  sell  them  under 
names  such  as  camphine  or  turpentine,  you  can- 
not prevent  it. 

3110.  In  regulating  the  sale  of  oils,  do  you 
think  that  no  oil  should  be  sold  under  a  certain 
firing  point? — I  think  when  oil  is  sold  and  called 
partmn  or  burning  oil,  or  petroleum,  which 
means  oil  from  a  mineral  source,  it  ought  to  have 
the  safety  of  common  burning  oiL 

3111.  What  temperature  would  you  specify? 
— ^I  have  stated  that  I  think  a  temperature  of 
120  degrees,  with  reference  to  the  vapour,  should 
be  adopted. 

3112.  Can  those  oils  easily  be  made  safe? — 
Very  easily. 

3113.  It  would  not  damage  the  industry  to 
make  lliem  safe,  I  suppose? — No,  on  the  con- 
trary it  would  be  to  we  advantage  of  the  in- 
dustry ;  it  would  make  it  grow  more  steadily  if 

0.84. 


persons  had  perfect  confidence  that  the  oils  were     Professor 
safe.  L.  Playfmr, 

3114.  That  being  the  poor  man's  oil,  it  would      ifTjvf" 
not  enhance  the  price  ? — In  an  active  competi-        igC?*^ 
tion  a  bad  article  is  often  given  at  a  lower  prioe, 
professing  to  be  a  good  one ;  but  in  an  honest 
competition  there  would  be  little  augmentation 

of  price,  and  1  believe  none  for  oils  of  equal 
illumination. 

3115.  There  is  no  profit  in  selling  dangerous 
oils,  is  there  ? — None  except  that  they  get  rid  of 
a  quantity  of  danger  at  the  price  of  sMety ;  they 
leave  the  dangerous  spirit  in  it  which  they  would 
get  a  less  price  for  if  they  were  separated. 

3116.  xou  think  that  there  is  only  one  course 
to  pursue  in  order  to  enforce  the  sale  of  safe  oils? 
— If  they  call  them  oils,  but  if  they  choose  to 
call  them  naphtha,  or  camphine,  or  turpentine,  it 
is  another  thing ;  if  they  are  sold  as  burning  oils 
on  the  understanding  that  they  are  burning  oils, 
they  ought  to  be  made  safe. 

3117.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  Would  not  this  meet 
the  case,  that  there  should  be  a  clause  to  define 
the  word  "  oU,"  and  that  it  should  be  made  to 
mean  that  which  had  a  certain  firing  point? — 
That  might  easily  be  done  by  using  the  words 
"mineral  burning  oils."  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  this  moment  says 
nothing  about  mineral  oils  or  paraffin ;  persons 
contend  that  they  are  not  in  the  Act  at  all. 

3118.  Mr.  Lusk."]  You  would  have  the  general 
term  "  mineral  burning  oils,"  to  include  all  oils 
made  from  paraffin  or  mineral  substances? — Yes ; 
and  to  include  petroleum  as  well  as  buxning 
oils  from  coal,  shale,  or  other  sources. 

3119.  ChairmanJ]  Are  there  any  particular 
periods  at  which  the  burning  oils  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  at  others?— Bad  oils  are  more  dan- 
gerous in  hot  weather  than  in  cold  weather. 

3120.  Of  course ;  what  I  mean  is  this,  that 
sometimes  the  light  spirit  that  is  given  ofi"  during 
distillation,  is  dearer  than  at  other  times  ? — Yes. 

3121.  When  it  is  at  a  low  price  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer  to  take  less  of  it  out  ? 
—Yes. 

3122.  And  when  it  is  selling  at  a  high  price 
to  take  as  much  out  as  possible  ? — Quite  so. 

3123.  Is  it  then  the  fact  that  during  some 
particular  years  a  bumii^  oil  will  be  much  safer 
than  in  omer  years  ? — That  is  very  possible ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  fact  or  not. 

3124.  Mr.  Ltisk.']  Is  there  any  simple  way  of 
testing  these  oils  in  shops  ? — I  think  you  should 
indicate  what  the  Act  obviously  intended  to  in- 
dicate, the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  gives  off 
inflammable  vapour.  I  believe  that  the  Petro- 
leum Association  has  lately  taken  the  mean 
temperature  at  which  it  gives  off  vapour,  and 
that  at  which  it  permanently  ignites. 

3125.  By  the  law  with  regard  to  gunpowder 
a  man  may  have  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder 
on  his  premises,  but  if  he  has  more  than  that  he 
is  liable  to  a  fine  ? — Yes. 

3126.  Would  you  have  the  law  so  altered  that 
anybody  could  give  information  of  a  man  having 
oils  below  a  certain  standard,  and  that  he  should 
be  liable  to  be  summoned  ? — I  think  you  could 
make  it  a  matter  of  ordinary  police  regulation, 
that  the  law  should  not  remain  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  the  public  should  not  think  they  are  safe 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  is  quite  in- 
operative. 

3127.  Do  you  think  that  anybody  ought  to  be 
able  to  bring  an  offender  before  a  magiskate,  and 
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r^nf^'"     get  a  conviction?— Yds;  I  think  that  would  be 
L.  .Pluvfair,  ^^^  ^^^  benefit  of  the  industry. 

iG  May  3128.    Chairman.']    With    regard    to    lucifer 

1867.  matches,  it  has  been  recommended  to  this  Com- 
mittee to  put  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  fires  that  have  taken 

Elace  from  their  misuse? — I  think  that  would 
e  a  very  serious  matter,  because  one  of  the 
most  important  inventions  of  modern  times, 
is  the  method  of  obtaining  an  instantaneous 
light ;  I  suppose  it  has  been  pointed  out  before 
the  Committee  that  there  is  one  kind  of  match 
that  is  quite  safe  where  the  phosphorus  is  put  on 
the  emery  paper,  and  not  on  the  top  of  the  match; 
it  is  not  a  lucifer  match  until  it  has  been  drawn 
on  the  sand-paper,  and  therefore  under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  there  any  danger. 

3129.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the 
public,  and  not  an  inconvenient  thing,  that  all 
matches  should  be  made  in  that  way  ?— -It  is  such 
an  extensive  industry  now  that  that  would  be  a 
very  important  question.  I  think,  however,  that 
they  have  made  some  such  legislation  in  Holland, 
or  that  they  were  discussing  the  subject. 

3130.  Are  the  matches  which  are  made  in  one 
way  more  expensive  than  those  which  are  made 
in  the  other  way  ? — Necessarily  ;  because  you 
must  make  all  the  phosphorus  first,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  made  in  common  matches,  and 
then  that  has  to  be  converted  into  the  red  con- 

.  dition  (which  is  safe)  for  the  second  process ;  still, 
no  doubt,  lucifer  matches  are  a  great  source  of 
danger. 

3131.  Mr.  Lush.']  But  looking  at  it  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  do  you  think  it  is  at  all  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  probability  that  you  could  lay 
a  tax  on  matches  ? — Undoubtedly  not,  whatever 
else  you  might  do. 

3132.  It  is  a  most  important  invention,  you 
say  ? — Yes,  certainly,  it  is  a  most  important  in- 
dustry. 

3133.  We  might  almost  as  well  attempt  to  tax 
candles,  I  suppose  ? — You  might  tax  artificial 
lights  in  every  way. 

3134.  Chairman.']  But  there  might  be  a  license 


for  selling  lucifer  matches,  might  there  not  ? — I 
think  it  is  an  industry  that  is  so  greatly  im- 
portant that  you  would  be  doing  a  very  hard 
thing  in  intenering  with  it ;  the  subject  is  well 
worth  taking  evidence  upon,  but  I  should 
like  to  reflect  on  it  a  gooa  deal  before  giving 
evidence  myself. 

3135.  Mr.  Lmk.]  Practically,  you  think  that 
it  is  an  unworkable  idea  to  tax  lucifer  matches  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
you  might  say  that  only  those  safe  matches  must 
be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Most 
lucifer  matches  can  be  heated  to  120  degrees, 
without  taking  fire  spontaneously.  A  few  kinds 
take  fire  even  below  100  degrees.  These  are 
most  dangerous,  and  their  sale  might  safely  be 
prohibited. 

3136.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  matches  appreciably,  to  enact 
that  there  should  be  a  license  for  selling  them,  so 
that  you  would  not  have  children  running  about 
the  streets  with  them  ? — You  have  all  the  evi- 
dence before  you,  but  I  have  not  given  the 
subject  any  attention. 

3137.  Mr.  Lush.]  We  have  a  heavy  tax  on 
tobacco,  whisky,  and  brandy,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  fires  occur  from  pipes  and  cigars  in  spite 
of  the  tax  ? — Just  so.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
evidence  about  matches  has  been,  but  usually  I 
find,  where  things  are  known  to  be  dangerous, 
there  is  much  less  risk  than  when  things  are  not 
known  to  be  dangerous. 

3138.  Mr.  Muler.]  It  would  not  do  to  have  a 
heavy  tax  on  matches,  I  presume,  but  it  would 
not  do  any  damage  to  have  them  at  such  a  price 
as  to  prevent  the  dock  labourers  carrying  them 
about  in  their  pockets,  would  it? — It  would  be 
an  easy  rule  for  the  authorities  to  adopt  at  the 
dockyards,  to  prevent  the  labourers  having  any- 
thing but  safe  matches,  to  fine  them  severely  if 
they  had,  but  that  is  a  diflferent  matter  where 
there  is  great  danger  from  fire  as  there  is  at  the 
docks. 

3139.  Chairman.']  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ?— No. 


Dr.  John  Attfield,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


D'«  3140.   Chairman.]  You   are   Director  of  the 

/.  Attfield.    Laboratory    of  the    Pharmaceutical   Society   of 
Great  Britain,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

3141.  I  think  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
Professor  Play  fair? — Yes. 

3142.  Do  you  agree  in  the  main  with  what 
he  has  stated  to  the  Committee  ? — I  do. 

3143.  I  believe  you  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  examming  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  oils? — Yes. 

3144.  Have  you  been  employed  by  any  one 
to  investigate  the  subject,  or  have  you  done  it 
voluntarily  as  a  matter  of  study  ? — Both.  I  have 
been  employed  by  some  persons  who  have  met 
with  explosions,  and  I  have  examined  the  matter 
myself  from  its  scientific  interest. 

3145.  Can  you  give  any  instance  to  the 
Committee  in  which  you  were  employed  where 
an  explosion  took  place  ? — Yes.  A  gentieman, 
residing  near  Sudbury,  met  with  an  explosion ; 
bis  lamp  burst,  and  the  oil  was  scattered  about 
the  room,  but  did  not  ignite ;  still  the  explosion 
alarmed  him  very  much.  He  sent  up  to  me  a 
portion  of  the  oU  he  had  been  using,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  lamp,  and  requested  me  to  tell  him 


the  cause  of  the  explosion.  I  made  some  expe- 
riments, and  I  was  enabled  to  tell  him  the  cause. 
I  found  that  the  oil,  in  passing  up  the  wick  of  a 
lamp,  becomes  heated  to  a  temperature  varying 
from  100  to  110  degrees  the  moment  it  touches 
the  brass  work  of  the  lamp.  The  oil  which  he  had 
been  using  gave  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  that 
temperature,  and  indeed  at  a  much  lower  tem]^ 
rature,  and  that  inflammable  vapour,  mixing  with 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
lamp,  gave  an  explosive  mixture ;  it  was  the  ig- 
nition of  this  mixture  that  caused  the  breaking  of 
the  glass,  and  all  the  effects  attending  the  explo- 
sion. I  can  produce  the  actual  lamp  itself,  and 
it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  to 
see  \t  {producing  pieces  of  the  lamp,  the  brass  work 
of  the  lamp,  the  wick,  and  some  of  the  original  oil). 
I  fitted  the  brass  work  to  another  body,  and  then 
made  experiments  with  the  lamp  as  you  now  see 
it,  with  tne  addition  of  the  usual  chimney.  I  had 
it  burning  first  for  five  minutes,  and  then  took 
the  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  braes  work 
which  faces  the  interior ;  I  did  that  by  applying 
a  thermometer  having  a  very  narrow  bulb,  to  th© 
part,  and  found  that  after  the  lamp  had  been 
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burning  about  20  minutes  the  temperature  rose 
to  lOO** ;  after  it  had  been  burning  for  about 
half  an  hour  ihe  temperature  indicated  was  108*^. 
I  made  the  same  experiment  with  a  number  of 
other  lamps,  and  I  found  that  in  all  cases  the 
temperature  of  this  part  of  the  brass  work  was 
always  from  100*  to  110«. 

3146.  Then  you  would  say,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
bum  any  oil  uiat  gives  ofif  a  vapour  that  will 
ignite  at  a  temperature  of  lOS"  or  110*? — I  do 
say  so. 

3147.  In  your  experiments  have  you  found 
many  oils  that  give  off  vapour  at  that  tempera- 
ture?— Very  many.  During  the  last  six  months 
I  had  65  specimens  of  oil  purchased  in  shops,  and 
some  obtained  hom  the  IK>ck8,  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  London ;  and  I  have  here  a  table  lowing 
the  temperature  at  which  those  oils  give  off  in- 
flammable vapour. — (  Vide  Appendix.) 

3148.  Mr.  Lanyon.'\  In  the  case  of  the  acci- 
dent which  you  have  referred  to,  was  it  as  the 
wide  passed  through  the  slit  in  the  brass  that  the 
vapour  was  evolved  ? — Yes. 

3149.  It  was  the  bottom  of  the  brass  that  be- 
came heated' — Yes. 

3150.  Was  the  vapour  evolved  just  merely  as 
the  oil  passed  througn  that  slit? — Merely  as  the 
oil  passed  over  the  spot. 

3151.  The  rest  of^the  vessel,  with  the  oil  in  it, 
did  not  approach  that  temperature,  of  course  ? — 
Just  St). 

3152.  It  was  merely  at  that  spot? — It  was 
merely  at  that  spot.  Li  several  instances  I  took 
the  temperature  of  the  oil,  after  the  lamp  had 
been  burning  from  one  hour  to  four  hours,  and  I 
found  that  the  oil  did  not  rise  in  temperature 
more  than  10"  or  12°  above  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

3153.  Chairman.J  The  explosion  there  would 
take  place  above  the  slit  ? — The  explosion  would 
be  by  the  ignition  of  the  whole  quantity  of  air  and 
vapour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp. 

3154.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  air  at  all 
in  the  inside  of  the  vessel  ? — Yes  ;  there  would 
be  a  mixture  of  air  and  vapour. 

3155.  That  explosion  would  take  place  shortly 
after  the  lamp  had  been  lit,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
if  a  flame  were  brought  near  it. 

3156.  After  some  of  the  oil  had  been  con- 
sumed, one  would  suppose  that  all  the  fur  would 
be  drawn  off  from  the  interior  of  the  lamp  ? — 
No,  there  is  always  air  remaining  in  the  upper 

£art  of  such  a  lamp  during  the  time  that  it  is 
uming,  however  many  hours  it  may  bum. 

3157.  Mr.  iowyon.]  It  was  merely  the  mixture 
of  the  air  and  the  vapour  that  created  the  explo- 
sion in  that  case  ? — Yes,  but  the  mixture  would 
not  explode  until  a  light  was  brought  into  contact 
with  it. 

3158.  How  was  the  light  brought  into  contact? 
— I  cannot  possibly  say.  But  in  every  lamp  there 
is  a  little  hole  in  the  brass  work  commumcating 
with  the  interior  of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  vapour  passes 
through  that  hole,  and  is  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  flame. 

3159.  Mr.  HorsfaU.1  What  is  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  brass  work  at  which  danger 
would  commence  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  oil ;  if  the  oil  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  off  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  80°, 
then  as  soon  as  the  brass  work  gets  to  80",  the 
danger  commences. 

.3160.  Chairman.]  Does  the  temperature  ever 
0.84. 


rise  above  110**  in  the  lamps? — I  have  never  Or. 

met  with  sueh  a  case.     The  temperature  of  the    J-  At^eM. 
brass  work  fiu^ing  the  interior  of  the  lamp  never      ,T^" 
rose  higher  than  110"  in  my  experiments.  *  »«  *' 

3161.  You  would  say  that  that  is  a  safe  guide         ^     ^' 
to  the  Committee  for  fixing  the  igniting  pomt  of 
mineral  oils  ? — It  is  so,  in  my  opmion. 

3162.  Mr.  LanyonJ\  If  there  were  a  non- 
conductor employed,  so  that  the  heat  could  not 
be  conducted  to  the  surface  next  the  lamp, 
would  not  that  render  the  lamp  less  dangerous  ? 
— Yes. 

3163.  If  there  were  a  lamina  of  some  non- 
oonductin£  materials  between  the  seek  of  the 
lamp  and  the  point  at  which  the  heat  is 
generated,  that  would  render  the  lamp  less 
dangerous,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  dimimsh  the 
danger. 

3164.  (Shairman.']  You  have  stated  that  you 
have  tested  65  different  specimens  of  various 
oils  within  the  last  six  montns  ? — Yes. 

3165.  Will  you  mention  to  the  Cc«imiittee 
what  waa  the  highest  igniting  point  of  the  speci- 
mens which  you  exammed? — I  took  it  in  two 
ways,  BO  as  to  get  the  firing  point  of  the  oil,  and 
the  firing  point  of  the  vapour ;  the  highest  tem- 
perature was  132°. 

3166.  Mr.  Lusk.']  Was  that  the  oil  or  the 
vapour? — The  vapour. 

3167.  Will  you  give  the  firing  point  <^  the 
oil?— 134°. 

3168.  Chairman.]  That  is  only  2«  of  differ- 
ence ? — Only  2°»  in  that  case. 

3169.  Then  the  lowest  was  what?— The 
lowest  WM  67". 

3170.  That  is  of  the  vapour?— That  is  the 
vapour.     The  firing  point  of  that  oil  was  77°. 

3171.  Thsa  that  lighter  oil  would  have  ex- 
ploded at  the  natural  temperature  ? — Generally ; 
whenever  the  temperature  was  77°  the  oil  would 
give  off  inflammable  vapour. 

3172.  How  many  of  those  specimens  had  a 
firing  point  above  1 10°  by  the  vapour  ? — There 
were  only  three  above  110°. 

3173.  Were  those  three  petroleimi  or  parafiin? 
— I  believe  one  specimen  was  paraffin,  and  I  am 
sure  that  one  of  the  others  was  petroleum. 

3174.  Do  you  know  whether  that  oil  was  re- 
fined in  this  country  or  in  America  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

3175.  I  presume  that  specimen  would  be  Mr. 
Young's  on? — I  presume  it  was,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

3176.  Have  you  got  any  specimens  of  those 
oils  with  yon  ? — I  have  {producing  some  bottles). 
This  is  a  specimen  of  dangerous  petroleum ;  the 
firing  point  of  its  vapour  is  84  degrees. 

3177.  I  suppose  tnat  that  is  sold  as  ordinary 
burning  oil  in  shops  in  London  ? — This  specimen 
was  obtained  from  the  Docks.  I  have  here  a 
specimen  that  I  purchased  myself;  it  is  petro- 
leum ;  the  firing  point  of  the  vapour  is  74 
degrees,  and  the  <h1  83  degrees. 

3178.  That  was  purchased  in  an  ordinary-  re- 
tail shop  ? — That  was  purchased  in  an  ordinary 
retail  shop.  I  have  only  met  in  those  65  speci- 
mens with  one  that  I  consider  safe  petroleum. 

3179.  Only  one  ?— Only  one. 

3180.  Which  was  that?— The  igniting  point 
of  vapour  in  that  case  was  132  degrees. 

3181.  Was  tliat  bought  in  a  shop? — That  was 
bought  in  a  shop  in  London. 

3182.  But  you  do  not  know  where  it  was 
manufactured  ? — No. 

R  I-  3183,  Is 
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Dr.  3183.  Is  there  any  simple  method  of  testing 

J.  Att field    the  igniting  points  of  those  mineral  oils  generally  r 
TTt  — Yes ;  I  test  them  by  heating  them  in  a  glass 

1867.  t^^^  half  filled,  and  when  I  get  an  explosive 
mixture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  I  note  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  at  the  time,  and  that  tem- 
jierature  I  consider  to  be  the  igniting  point  of 
the  vapour,  the  point  at  which  the  oil  gives  off 
vapour  sufficiently  fast  to  yield  an  explosive  mix- 
ture with  the  air  in  a  lamp  or  other  vessel,  die 
point  of  danger. 

3184.  Cotud  you  show  the  Committee  how  it 
is  done  ? — I  can  show  it  very  quickly  and  verj- 
easily.  (2%e  Witness  made  the  experiment.)  I 
will  take  a  specimen  of  petroleum  which  I  pur- 
chased myself;  I  will  half  fill  this  tube  and  then 
heat  the  oil  over  a  spirit  lamp,  stirring  it  with  a 
thennometer,  and  from  time  to  time  putting  in  a 
small  flame  with  a  match  until  I  get  a  flash  of 
light.  I  note  the  temperature  of  the  oil  at  the 
moment  the  flash  occurs,  and  that  I  consider  the 
firing  point 

3185.  Is  that  one  of  the  low  firing  points  ? — 
Yes,  this  is  rather  low. 

3186.  Mr.  Tite,2  Is  that  petroleum  ?— This  is 
petroleum ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  because  of 
its  low  specific  gravity. 

8187.  Chairman."}  "What  is  the  temperature? 
-■-Eighty-five  degrees;  but  if  I  had  made  the 
experiment  more  sloVrly,  say  in  six  or  seven 
aninutes,  I  should  have  obtiuned  a  much  lower 
^int.  I  usually  repeat  the  experiment  as  the 
'dl  is  cooling,  and  in  that  way  get  a  check  on  the 
resnlt. 

3188.  Now,  the  temperature  in  the  shade  last 
week  was  84®,  and  that  oil  would  have  given  off" 
an  explosive  vapour  ? — Yes. 

3189.  Mr.  Lush.']  Was  the  specific  gravity  of 
that  vapour  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere? 
— Yes. 

3190.  It  lies  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel? 
— Yes,  but  in  time  it  will  be  diffused  out  into 
the  air. 

3191.  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
show  the  Committee  the  way  in  which  the  trade 
generally  take  the  igniting  point? — The  specimen 
18  usually  placed  in  a  small  dish,  which  is  then 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  otherwise ;  the  oil  is 
stirred  by  a  thei-mometer,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  flame  is  dipped  down  to  the  surface  of  the  oil, 
and  when  the  liquid  permanently  ignites  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  is  noted,  and  that  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  igniting  point. 

3192.  But  you  think  we  should  not  be  guided 
by  the  firing  point  of  the  oil  but  by  the  firing 
point  of  the  vapour  ? — ^Yes. 

3193.  Mr.  Lusk."]  What  is  your  objection  to 
taking  the  firing  point  of  the  oil  as  the  guide  ? — 
The  temperature  thus  recorded  is  higher  than  the 
temperature  at  which  the  oil  will  cause  an  explo- 
sion in  a  lamp  or  other  vessel.  It  is  the  vapour 
that  causes  explosions ;  I  would,  therefore,  note 
the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  gives  off  vapour. 

3194.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  said  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  10"  between  the  igniting 
point  of  the  vapour  and  the  igniting  point  of  the 
oil  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  the  specnnen  referred 
to,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  greater  difference  and 
sometimes  less. 

3195.  Is  there  anything  in  making  those  expe- 
riments that  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  say 
among  the  police  or  among  the  Custom-house 
officers,  could  not  do? — No,  not  if  they  were 
previously  instructed. 


3196.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  arrive  at 
sufficiently  aiccurate  results  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ? — I  think  so. 

3197.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  tO" 
examine  any  oils  from  the  explosion  of  which 
deaths  have  occurred  ? — No. 

3198.  Your  experiments  are  confined  simply 
to  explosions  without  accident  to  life  ? — Simply 
to  explosions  without  accident  to  life. 

3199.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  warehouses 
in  which  paraffin  or  petroleum  is  stored  ? — No. 

3200.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  mainly 
to  examining  specimens  taken  from  retail  shops'? 
— Principally  to  specimens  taken  from  retail 
shops ;  oils  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  that 
have  been  stored  in  the  docks,  but  I  have  not 
taken  the  specimens  myselfc 

3201.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  tliat 
the  Petroleum  Act  is  qiute  inoperative  ? — Quite 
inoperative. 

3202.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  its  being 
80  ? — I  think  it  is  mainly  because  the  ti'ade  ge- 
nerally condder  that  the  igniting  point  of  petro- 
leum 18  indicated  by  the  experiment  worked  in 
a  dish  in  the  way  I  have  explained.  Petroleum 
is  sold  guaranteed  not  to  ignite  below  100. 
degrees ;  below  that  many  of  the  oils  themselves 
will  not  ignite ;  but  the  oil  may  give  off  a  vapour 
that  will  ignite  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 
A  short  time  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  shop- 
keejaer,  one  of  whose  customers  had  nad  an  ex- 
plosion. I  examined  the  oil,  and  I  found  that  it 
gave  off  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  of 
86  degrees,  but  when  heated  in  an  open  dish  it 
did  not  permanently  ignite  until  the  point  reached 
Avas  103  degrees. 

3203.  Are  you  aware  which  of  the  oils  are 
preferred  by  the  public,  whether  the  oils  ^vdth  a 
low  firing  point  or  a  high  firing  point  ?^— I  do 
not  think  that  the  public  know  anything,  of  the 
matter ;  they  simply  buy  the  cheapest  oil 

3204.  You  say  that  t£e  low  burning  oil  is  the 
cheapest  generally  ? — It  is  always  the  cheapest. 

3205.  That  is  because  of  the  large  quantity  of 
spirit  that  is  in  it,  I  presume  ? — Yes ;.  that  is  a 
less  expensive  material ;  the  public  gentrally  like 
an  oil  that  is  not  heavy,  an  oil  that  will  ascend  the 
M-ick  readily,  and  I  have  met  with  light  oils  that 
are  safe. 

3206.  Is  there  any  relative  proportion  between 
the  specific  gravity  and  the  igniting  points  of  the 
oil? — No;  an  oil  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity 
may  have  a  high  igniting  point. 

3207.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  having  a  low  igniting  point  was  having  a 
large  quantity  of  light  spirit,  and  that  that  would 
reduce  the  specific  gravity ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— Yes. 

3208.  But  you  say  that  an  oil  with  a  low 
specific  gravity  may  have  a  high  igniting  point  ? 
— Yes ;  sometimes  it  may  have  it. 

3209.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  cannot 
account  for  it ;  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  oils 
contain  distinct  chemical  substances.  An  oil  such 
as  petroleum  is  really  a  mixture  of  a  large  number 
of  substances. 

3210.  Merely  taking  the  specific  gravity  would 
be  no  test  whatever  of  the  safety  of  the  oil  ? — 
None  whatever. 

321 1.  Taking  paraffin  and  petroleum  oils  gene- 
rally, which  of  the  two  do  you  find  the  safest  ? — 
Paraffin  ;  I  have  never  met  with  a  specimen  of 
paraffin  oil  having  a  high  specific  gi'avity  wliich 
had  a  low  firing  point. 

3212.  Do 
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3212.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  veiy  easy 
to  prevent  those  accidents  by  having  only  the 
better  oils  brought  into  the  country  ?  —  Very 
easy. 

3213.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  that;  by 
the  appointment  of  on  officer  to  see  that  none  of 
those  dangerous  oils  were  imported,  or  by  what 
means  ?— -1  would  make  the  shopkeeper  respon- 
sible for  selling  dangerous  oils. 

3214.  Who  is  to  discover  that  he  is  selling 
dangerous  oils  ? — I  think  that  the  public  would 
soon  discover  that  if  the  oil  lliat  was  supplied  was 
not  good  oil. 

3215.  But  as  a  man  may  lose  his  life  first  by 
an  explosion,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some 
public  officer  appointed  to  look  after  those  things  ? 
— That  would  DC  the  only  thorough  way  of  doing 
it. 

3216.  Would  you  propose  that  he  should  have 
the  power  to  enter  a  shop  at  any  time  to  ex- 
amine the  oil  exposed  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

3217.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  having  the  oils 
imported  into  this  countir  examined  before  they 
are  stored  ? — I  see  no  difficulty  whatever. 

3218.  From  the  mode  of  testing,  which  you 
Lave  showed  the  Committee,  you  tmnk  that  an 
ordinary  Custom  House  officer,  or  a  policeman, 
would  be  able  to  test  the  oils  sufficiently  ? — An 
ordinarv  Custom  House  officer  would  be  able  to 
do  so  ii  he  had  been  previously  instructed ;  he 
would  have  to  take  me  oils  to  one  particular 
place  because  there  is  necessarily  a  little  danger 
attending  these  experiments. 

3219.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  law 
with  regard  to  these  oils  in  otiier  countries? — 
Ko,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

3220.  Do  you  know  u  there  is  any  legal 
restriction  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  storing 
of  petroleum  ? — No. 

3221.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you 
agree  with  Professor  Playfair  generally,  with  re- 
^rd  to  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  and  fats  ? — 
X  es  :  I  heard  all  his  evidence,  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  him. 

3222.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  sug- 
gest in  addition  ? — No ;  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else. 

3223.  Mr.  Agar-EUis.J  You  said,  I  think,  that 
the  popular  oil  was  a  light  oil  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
that  the  public  prefer  an  oil  that  will  readily 
aacend  the  wick. 

3224.  Do  you  know  a  light  oil  that  is  safe? 
— I  have  met  with  one  light  ofl  that  is  quite 
safe. 

3225.  What  is  that?— That  was  an  oil  so  light 
that  it  had  a  specific  gravity  of  804  degrees. 

3226.  Is  that  a  cheap  oil,  or  not  ? — That  is  a 
very  cheap  oil ;  it  is  only  a  little  dearer  than  the 
very  unsafe  one;  it  was  purchased  at  a  shop 
where  they  sold  two  qualities ;  the  one  qnality 
was  4  d.  per  pint,  and  the  other,  which  was 
marked  "  our  best "  was  charged  4  j  d.,  and  that 
was  safe. 

3227.  Chairman.']  The  firing  point  of  that  was 
132  d^rees,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  the  vapour. 

3228.  WTiat  was  the  igniting  point  of  the  other 
oil  that  was  sold,  besides  that  ? — The  firing  point 
of  the  cheaper  variety  was  88  degrees. 

3229.  And  there  was  only  a  halfpenny  &ter- 
ence  per  pint  in  the  price  ?— Just  so. 


3230.  That  fine  quality  was  sold  as  a  cheap 
oil?— Yes. 

3231.  Mr.  Agar-EUis.']  Do  you  know  what 
the  oil  was,  and  where  it  came  from  ? — I  know 
that  it  was  petroleum;  they  were  both  petro- 
leum. 

3232.  Mr.  LuskJ]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all 
mineral  oils  generate  gas  under  certain  circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

8233.  The  vapour  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
oil,  is  that  so  ? — The  vapour  is  flie  only  imme- 
diately dangerous  thing  so  far  as  explosions  are 
concerned. 

3234.  Now  coals,  under  certain  circumstances, 
generate  gas  also,  and  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  very  dangerous,  is  it  not? — Unques- 
tionably. 

3235.  Do  you  see  in  what  way  we  could  pra&< 
tically  be  enabled  to  legislate  with  regard  to 
those  oils  ?  -Only  by  statmg  the  igniting  point, 
I  suppose,  and  malsing  it  much  higher  than  it  is 
now  in  the  present  Petroleum  Act. 

3236.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
state  the  firing  point  below  which  no  oil  should 
be  issued? — Yes;  and  also  the  way  in  which 
the  igniti^  point  should  be  determined. 

3237.  What  firing  point  would  you  recom- 
mend should  be  stated? — The  temperature  should 
certainly  not  be  lower  than  120*.  My  reason 
for  that  is,  that  I  find  aB  oils  burnt  in  common 
lamps  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  110°. 

3238.  Do  you  think  that  that  rule  should  be 
applied  to  all  mineral  oils  ? — Yes ;  none  should 
be  issued  which  gave  off  an  inflammable  vapour 
imder  1208. 

3239.  That  is  mineral  oils? — Yes;  they  are 
the  only  oils  that  give  off  inflammable  vapour. 
I  would  definitive^  say,  that  no  minerdi  oil 
should  be  supplied  to  the  public  which  ^ves  off 
an  inflammable  vapour  below  120*  of  Fahrea- 
heit. 

3240.  Whom  would  you  make  responsible  for 
issuing  dangerous  oils  ? — The  person  selling 
them. 

3241.  Every  retailer,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

3242.  You  know  the  law  with  regard  to  gun- 
powder ? — Yes. 

3243.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  with  regard 
to  these  oils  should  be  something  of  the  same 
nature ;  the  offender  being  made  liable  to  a  fine  ? 
—Yes. 

3244.  That  is  the  only  practical  way  of  doing 
it,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

3245.  Do  you  think  that  dangerous  oils  should 
be  labelled  "dangerous,"  or  would  you  allow 
people  to  sell  dangerous  oils  at  all  ? — Not  under 
the  name  simply  of  oils. 

3246.  Gunpowder  is  freely  sold  in  Emited 
quantities  ? — Yes,  but  the  public  know  that  that 
is  dangerous. 

3247.  Suppose  you  labelled  a  mineral  oil 
"  dangerous,"  would  you  allow  it  to  be  issued  ?— 
I  would  allow  that  certainly,  but  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  do  so,  for  the  public  would  not 
buy  dangerous  oils. 

3248.  Because  they  would  be  labelled  "  dan- 
gerous"?— If  you  made  such  a  law. 

3249.  ChaiTman.]  Is  there  anything  else  that 
you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  ?  —No, 
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MINUTES  OF  BYIBENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Thursday y  23rd  May  1867. 


UEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Lord  R.  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Horsfall. 
Mr.  Einnaird. 
Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Lusk. 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Read. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  SwiNTON  BoULT,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
8.  BouU. 

33  May 
1867. 


3250.  In  what  capacity  do  you  appear  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  am  managing  director  of  the 
Liverpool  and  London  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

3251.  How  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  that  company  ? — Upwards  of  30  years. 

3252.  Have  you  found  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  of  late 
years? — Yes ;  there  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

3253.  Do  you  think  that  that  increase  has 
been  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  insured? — I  have  a 
table  here  showing  the  fires  which  have  taken 
place  in  London  onlv,  but  we  have  not  the 
same  facilities  for  getting  at  it  in  the  country; 
you  may  take  London  as  a  sample  of  the  entire 
country.  This  return  shows  that  fires  have  in- 
creased in  London  in  an  undue  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  and  houses.  In  the  year 
1845  there  was  one  fire  to  every  2,990  of  the 
population,  and  to  every  395  houses.  In  the 
year  1850  there  was  one  fire  to  every  2,673  of 
the  population,  and  to  every  347  houses.  In  the 
year  1855  there  was  one  fire  to  every  2,585  of 
the  population,  and  to  every  333  houses.  In  the 
year  1860  there  was  one  fire  to  every  2,613  of 
the  population,  and  to  every  335  houses.  In  the 
year  1861  there  was  one  fire  to  every  2,370  of 
the  population,  and  to  every  303  houses.  In  the 
year  1862  there  was  one  to  every  2,188  of  the 
population,  and  to  every  280  houses.  In  the 
year  1863  there  was  one  fire  to  every  2,064  of 
the  population,  and  to  every  265  houses.  In 
the  year  1864  there  was  one  fire  to  every  1,980 
of  the  population,  and  to  every  255  houses.  In 
the  year  1865  there  was  one  fire  to  every  1,900 
of  the  population,  and  to  every  250  houses. 

3254.  How  do  you  obtain  the  information 
with  regard  to  the  population,  and  the  number 
of  houses  in  those  different  years  ? — From  the 
official  returns. 

3255.  Mr.  Thtmer.']  You  have  no  information 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  houses  at  that 
time  ? — No  ;  merely  the  number  of  fires  and  the 
number  of  houses. 

3256.  Nor  of  course  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  property  ? — Nor  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  property. 

3257.  Chairman.']  I  asked  you  if  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  fires  had  been  greater  than 


the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  in- 
sured ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  answer 
that  question,  certainly,  but  I  should  say  that 
it  had. 

3258.  Mr.  Tite.']  That  is  your  belief?— Yes, 
that  is  my  belief,  but  I  cannot  say  absolutely, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

3259.  Chairman.']  When  a  fire  takes  place,  I 
presume  that  you  enquire  into  the  cause  of  it  ? — 
As  far  as  we  can,  we  do,  but  there  are  a  numbCT 
of  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  time 
causes.  I  have  another  table  here,  also  limited 
to  London,  showing  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  fires  recorded  as  suspicious,  doubtful,  or  unac- 
accounted  for.  This  is  from  the  returns  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Brigade.  In  the  year  1852,  out  of  92  3 
fires,  318,  or  34J  per  cent,  were  of  suspicious, 
doubtful,  or  unaccounted  for  origin.  In  the  year 
1853,  out  of  900  fires,  324,  or  36  per  cent.  In  the 
year  1862,  out  of  1,303  fires,  507,  or  38  per  cent 
In  the  year  1863,  out  of  1,401  fires,  501,  or  36  per 
cent.  In  the  year  1865,  out  of  1,502  fires,  618,  or 
40J  per  cent.,  and  in  the  year  1866,  out  of  1,338 
fires,  700,  or  52  J  per  cent. 

3260.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor.]  In  the  fires  put 
down  as  unknown  you  include  the  doubtful,  suspi- 
cious, and  unknown  ? — Everything  that  we  cannot 
trace  the  cause  of. 

3261.  In  fact,  all  that  are  called  unknown  by 
the  Metropolitan  Brigade  1 — ^Yes. 

3262.  Mr.  Horsfall.]  According  to  that  state- 
ment, the  difference  between  the  years  1863  and 
1865  was  about  14  per  cent  increase  ?— Fourteen 
per  cent.-  increase.— (7%c  Witness  handed  in  the 
Return. — Vide  Appendix.) 

3263.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  any 
of  those  fires  could  be  traced  to  incendiarism  ? — 
No  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  which  are  sus- 
pected to  be  the  result  of  incendiarism,  but  we 
cannot  trtwie  them. 

3264.  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion?— None  whatever.  ,    ,  ,  •     , 

3265.  Mr.  Turner.]  Those  are  mduded  in  the 
doubtful  and  suspicious? — ^Yes. 

3266.  Chairman.']  Have  you  ever  any  fires 
occurring  from  the  improper  storage  of  goods?— 
No  doubt  there  are  such  fires;  but  I  iMnk  that 
the  improper  storage  of  goods  rather  refers  to 
another  branch  of  tte  subject,  that  is  to  say^ 
increasing  the  destruction  of  property.  We 
classify  goods  as  being  of  two  characters,  goods 
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which  are  likely  to  produce  fire,  such  as  fibrous 
products ;  and  those  which  increase  the  amount 
of  destruction,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  and  indigo,  for 
instance,  whidi  are  not  liable  to  cause  fire  them- 
selves, but  which  add  very  much  to  the  destruc- 
tion, if  stored  in  the  same  building  with  other 
goods,  which  are  so  liable,  at  the  same  time  im- 
proper storage  may  occasion  fires,  as  when  you  put 
cotton  Euid  oil  together ;  but  that  is  a  gross  case. 

3267.  You  state  that  fibrous  materials  are 
likely  to  produce  fires;  I  suppose  you  refer  to 
jute  among  others  ? — A  great  many  fires  in  Lon- 
don arise  from  jute,  but  very  few  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

3268.  Is  that  from  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  the  jute  ? — I  apprehena  not ;  if  it  were  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  jute,  it  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  London;  but  all  the  jute  fires  are  in 
London,  and  all  the  cotton  fires,  or  nearly  all, 
are  in  Liverpool. 

3269.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  jute  being 
the  cause  of  Are  in  London? — Simply  because  it 
is  more  easily  fired,  and  because  of  its  being  stored 
in  larger  quantitiee. 

3270.  You  do  not  attribute  the  results  to  in- 
cendiarism, do  you  ? — Yes,  I  do.  A  very  pro- 
lific source  of  incendiarism  is  the  enormous  sys- 
tem of  theft  which  is  carried  on  in  the  public 
warehouses. 

3271.  ChairmaTi.'}  Do  you  find  that  that  is  the 
case  in  Liverpool  ? — We  have  had  a  case  (since 
this  Committee  has  been  sitting)  in  the  Stanley 
Docks,  in  Liverpool.  A  fire  took  place  among 
some  rice;  the  fire  was  engendered  by  a  bag  of 
waste  cotton  being  brought  and  placed  in  a  parcel 
of  rice ;  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  but  when 
the  rice  was  counted,  85  bags  were  found  defi- 
cient, and  those  were  traced  to  a  house  in  Liver- 
pool, who  had  bought  them  from  a  warehouse- 
man, or  porter,  on  the  representation  that  it  was 
refuse  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  perquisite. 

3272.  It  was  the  theft  of  a  servant  which  led 
to  the  fire  ? — No  doubt 

3273.  Do  you  know  of  any  fire  in  Liverpool  or 
elsewhere  arising  from  spontaneous  combustion  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  can  name  any. 

3274.  I  beueve  that  you  are  very  particular  in 
your  arrangements  at  Liverpool,  wiu  regard  to 
the  keepers  of  the  warehouses  carrying  pipes  or 
lucifer  matches  about? — The  police  have  recently 
been  very  active  on  that  subject.  I  understand 
ihat,  within  a  very  short  time,  two  policemen,  de- 
tailed for  that  duty,  have  taken  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  men  in  the  warehouses  about  590  pipes, 
which  the  men  had  no  business  to  have ;  and  many 
of  them  were  found  lying  on  bags  of  cotton,  or 
stowed  in  between  them  for  concealment.  It  is 
possible  that  some  fires  may  arise  in  that  way, 
but  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it  my- 
self. 

3275.  You  have  got  a  very  stringent  Building 
Act,  in  Liverpool,  have  you  not? — Yes;  it  ap- 
plies to  all  descriptions  of  property,  and  we  have 
a  Fire  Prevention  Act,  which  refers  to  ware- 
house property  only. 

3276.  Do  fires  ever  originate  from  neglect  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act? — Yes,  from  neglect 
of  the  Building  Act  frequently. 

3277.  Who  lias  the  care  of  carrying  out  those 
Acts? — The  corporation  appoint  a  surveyor,  but, 
of  course,  he  cannot  always  be  on  the  building. 
You  find  beams  are  thrust  into  the  flues,  and  very 
improper  things  of  that  kind  done,  contrary  to  the 
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provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  in  the  absence  of 
the  surveyor,  and  then  covered  up  before  he 
sees  it. 

3278.  You  think  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Building  Act  itself? — I  have  not  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  Building  Act,  but  I  think  it  is  suf- 
ficiently stringent.  The  Liverpool  Fire  Preven- 
tion Act  is,  I  think,  as  efiective  as  possible ;  the 
only  fault  about  it  is  that  it  is  confined  to  Liver^ 
pooL  If  it  were  extended  to  London  I  think  it 
would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  City. 

3279.  You  have  got  some  fire-proof  ware- 
houses in  Liverpool,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3280.  Do  you  find  that  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose well  ? — They  answer  the  purpose  certainly 
of  retarding  combustion,  until  assistance  has 
arrived  to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  there  is  this 
danger  about  them  :  that  all  of  those  rooms  are 
supported  on  iron  columns,  and  the  iron  columns 
are  unprotected ;  it  was  the  opinion,  I  believe, 
of  the  engineer,  who  built  the  dock  warehouses, 
the  late  Mr.  Hartley,  that  if  a  very  serious  fire 
did  take  place,  and  those  pillars  got  red  hot,  the 
water  coming  against  them  wotud  crack  them, 
and  the  whole  structure  would  come  down. 

3281.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor.^  I  presume  they  are 
cast  iron  pillars  ? — Yes ;  the  quays  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  open  quays,  I  presume,  hut 
they  now  hold  as  mu<^  goods  constantly  as  any 
other  part  of  the  warehouses,  perhaps.  On  the 
quays  there  are  huge  pillars,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
or  thereabouts,  wholly  unprotected,  and  support- 
ing the  entire  structure.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Dock  Board  that  they  should  (now  that  the 
Excise  is  removed  from  bricks)  have  some  very 
small  bricks  made  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding 
those  pillars  (casing  them,  in  fact,  so  as  to  keep 
ofif  heat  and  water),  but  the  engineer  has  found 
some  objection  to  that. 

3282.  Mr.  Turner.']  They  are  hollow,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

3283.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  iron  ?— I 
do  not  know. 

3284.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  Has  there  ever  been  a 
case  of  a  building  coming  down  from  that  cause  ? 
— Yes;  at  the  great  London  fire  in  the  year 
1861. 

3285.  Mr.  Turner.']  But  not  in  Liverpool  ? — 
No;  but  at  Hayes'  wharf  in  London.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  windows  were  not 
protected  by  iron  shutters;  the  glass  was  broken, 
which  created  a  thorough  draught. 

3286.  Chairman.]  If  it  had  been  wrought 
iron,  instead  of  cast  iron  that  had  been  used, 
would  the  result  have  been  the  same  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  I  should  say  probably  not 
to  the  same  extent,  at  all  events. 

3287.  Have  you  warehouses  in  Liverpool 
specially  for  the  storage  of  petroleum? — "les; 
we  have  sheds  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

3288.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  construction  ? 
— They  have  a  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing to  prevent  the  oil,  if  it  takes  fire,  from  run- 
ning away ;  it  is  all  consumed  on  the  spot,  and 
then  there  is  some  provision  for  ventilation. 

3289.  Mr.  Tite.]  I  believe  they  are  only  one 
storey  high  ? — Only  one  storey  high. 

3290.  Chairman.]  You  have  a  special  Act  with 
regard  to  the  storage  of  petroleum,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

3291.  Has  that  Act  been  effectual  ?— Very 
effectual;    but  latterly  there  have  been  some 
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Mr.  compIaiBts  arifflog  ont  of  the  storaee  of  petroleum 
S.Botdt,     outude  the  boundaries  of   the    ooroagfa.     The 

—^  demand  for  warehouses  has  become  so  great  that 
*3  M»y      the  warehouses  have  got  outside  the  borough. 

*""7*  All  the  petrcdeum  sheds  aie  in  one  hand,  I  think, 
and  some  parties  not  Interested  in  those  sheds 
have  been  endeavouring  to  stow  petroleum  in  the 
cellars  of  warehouses  outside  the  borough,  which 
are  therefore  not  within  the  operation  of  the 
Liverpool  Act,  but  which  come  under  the  General 
Act;  that  General  Act  limits  its  opontion  to 
petroleum  or  other  oils  the  firing  point  of  which  is 
100  degrees. 

3292.  But  is  not  the  Liverpool  Act  limited  in 
the  same  way  ? — I  think  there  is  no  limitation. 

3293.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  limitation  is 
an  advantage? — No,  I  think  it  is  a  very  great 
disadvantage,  because  it  is  impossible  for  ^ose 
who  have  to  manipulate  those  articles  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  explosive  power,  or  the  firing 
point;  you  may  believe  it  or  you  may  be  told  it, 
tnr  the  oik  may  be  even  spedacally  invoiced  from 
America,  but  when  they  come  here  they  may  be 
found  very  difierent. 

3294.  But  suppose  there  wa«  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament that  no  petroleum  shall  be  stored  with  a 
firing  point  of  mm  than  100  degrees,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible, m  your  opinion,  to  have  a  public  officer  to 
test  that  point  ? — It  must  be  done  on  the  landing 
of  the  petroleum.    No  doubt  it  is  possible. 

3295.  I  mean  with  regard  to  preventing  its 
importation  into  LiveipooX  or  to  any  other  port? 
— It  is  in  the  port  before  it  is  tested ;  you  m^ 
iH^vent  its  being  stored,  but  what  are  you  to  db 
with  it? 

3296.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  London  will  not  buy  petroleum  that 
has  been  imported  into  Liverpool  ? — No. 

3297.  You  are  not  awaore  that  the  Liverpool 
petroleum  throughout  the  oonntry  has  a  worse 
name  than  almost  any  other  petroleum  or  mineral 
oil  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  Ihsd. 

3298.  The  cause  is  evidently  this :  that  in  your 
Act  then  is  no  limit  with  regard  to  the  firing 
point? — It  may  be ;  I  do  not  Imow. 

3299.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fire  in  Liverpool 
from  the  explosion  of  petroleum  in  retail  shops  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  any  at  this  moment,  but 
there  may  have  been.  I  think  the  Liverpool 
Act  was  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Offices,  and  those  recommenda- 
tions were  founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Insurance  offices  in  New  York. 

3300.  Are  you  aware  that  in  America,  at  the 
present  time  utey  have  either  passed,  or  are  about 
to  pass,  an  Act  by  which  they  wiU  prohibit  any 
petroleum  being  stored  there  with  a  firing  point 
under  110  degrees? — I  am  not  aware  of  wat. 

3301.  Mr.  Turner.^  I  suppose  you  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  importation  of  goods  generally  ? — Yes. 

3302.  Is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  possible  to  examine 
petrdieum  on  the  quays,  to  ascertain  tite  firing 
point  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is  difficult. 

3303.  Knowing  that  difficulty,  do  you  think 
that  any  regulation  with  regard  to  the  firing 
point  of  petroleum  on  landing  must  be  nuga- 
tory ? — I  think  it  must  be  nugatory  to  a  great 
extent. 

3304.  With  r^ard  to  the  dangerous  petroleim 
coming  to  Liverpool,  and  the  non-dangerous 
petroleum  coming  to  Londcm,  do  you  thin^  that 
ntTut  be  a  myth  ? — You  must  examine  every  cask, 


and  that  would  be  a  very  great  impediment  to 
business. 

3305.  Therefore  that  oompartson  is  delusive, 
you  think? — I  should  say  so,  unless  it  were 
established  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

3306.  In  the  course  of  business  that  test  would 
be  impracticable,  you  think? — Yes;  I  do  not 
think  it  could  ever  be  practically  carried  into 
effisct. 

3307.  Chairman.']  l^en  yon  think  that  the 
insertion  of  a  firing  point  in  any  Act  of  Parli»- 
ment  witii  regard  to  petroleum  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever ? — I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it  at 
all. 

3308.  Mr.  TtinterJ]  In  &ot,  as  a  guard  against 
the  danger  of  petrdieum,  such  a  prohibition  in  aa 
Act  of  Parliament  is  practically  of  no  use  ? — That 
is  my  opinion 

3309.  Mr.  Tite.]  How  many  gallons  does  « 
petroleum  cask  usually  hold? — I  ehoidd  fancy 
about  100  gallons. 

3310.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  <tf  petroleum 
imported  into  Liverpool? — No,  I  only  know 
that  it  is  very  large. 

3311.  Mr.  HortfaU.'\  In  Liverpool  the  spe- 
cial legislation,  which  is  so  strii^ent,  is  imoer 
one  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  corporation,  is  it  not? 
— ^I  doabt  if  there  is  amy  bye-law. 

3312.  But  there  is  the  power  to  make  by-- 
laws ? — I  do  not  remonber. 

3313.  Mr.  Turner.']  You  said  that,  as  far  as 
your  experience  is  concerned,  there  have  been 
no  fires  frcan  petroleum  in  warehouses  ? — No,  not 
in  warehouses. 

3314.  TheTefoa-e,with  regard  to  the  argumott, 
from  your  experience  as  between  Liverpool  and 
London,  there  is  no  experience  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  with  regard  to  wardwuses  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

3315.  In  fact  you  have  no  experience  to  guide 

iou  with  regard  to  the  actual  facts  ae  betweea 
liverpool  and  London  ? — No. 

3316.  But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  petroleum  stored  in  Lcmdon, 
notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  may  be  just  as  inflammable  as  the 
petrdieum  stored  in  Liverpool  ? — I  think  so. 

3317.  All  the  petroleum  comes  &om  the  same 
country  ? — Yes. 

3318.  And  is  sent  indifferently  to  Liverpool 
and  to  London  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3319.  Is  there  any  ground,  so  far  as  yoa 
know,  for  the  supposition,  that  petroleum  of  one 
kind  goes  to  Liverpool,  and  that  petroleum  oi 
another  kind  goes  to  London  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever. 

3320.  Mr.  HorrfaU.]  Nor  do  you  know  of  any 
difference  between  the  two  Acts? — Except  that  in 
the  General  Act  the  limiting  of  100  degrees  is  in- 
serted, and  in  the  Liverpool  Act  it  is  not;  in  the 
case  to  which  I  referred,  which  was  only  before  the 
magistrate  last  week,  the  defence  was,  that  the 
petroleum  was  not  stored  within  the  borough, 
and  that  it  was  not  up  to  a  firing  point  of 
100  degrees. 

3321.  But  you  know  of  no  bye-laws  published 
by  the  corporation  under  the  authority  of  the 
Liverpool  Act? — No,  except  fiw  licensing  cer- 
tain warehouses. 

3322.  Chairman.]  But  surely  if  the  door  is 
left  <^n,  whidi  is  done  by  the  Liverpool  Act, 
where  there  is  no  firii^  point,  the  importer 
would  be  inclined  to  send  into  Laverpool,  oil  of  a 
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low  firing  point,  rather  than  to  London,  where 
the  firing  point  is  limited  100  degrees? — No 
doubt  that  would  be  so. 

3323.  Mr.  Turner.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
those  people  argued,  that  being  outside  the 
borough,  tnej  were  not  subject  to  the  Liverpool 
Act?— Yes. 

3324.  Therefore,  the  Liverpool  Act  would  have 
prevented  their  storing  this  very  petroleum  which 
tiiey  argued,  being  out  of  Liverpool,  they  could  so 
store  ? — Yes. , 

3325.  Ckairman.l  How  would  the  Liverpool 
Act  have  prevented  them  storing  that  petroleiun  ? 
— Simply  because  it  is  petroleum. 

3326.  But  it  could  not  have  prevented  them 
storing  it  in  petroleum  warehouses  ? — No. 

3327.  Mr.  Turner.']  But  it  would  have  pre- 
vented them  storing  it  in  any  such  description  of 
warehouse  as  that  in  which  it  was  stored  under 
the  general  Act  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

3328.  Those  warehoflses  are  not  as  secure  as 
they  would  have  been  under  the  Liverpool  Act  ? 
— No,  because  of  the  storage  of  the  oil  with  other 
goods. 

3329.  I  believe  that  the  magistrate  in  that  case 
decid^  that  they  must  remove  the  petroleum  ? — 
Tea. 

3330.  The  Liverpool  Act  would  have  pre- 
vented that  which  those  people  did  ? — It  woiud.^ 

3331.  The  warehouses  under  the  Liverpool 
Act  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  less  liable  to 
take  fire,  and  if  the  oil  did  take  fire,  less  liable  to 
do  damage  ? — Just  sa 

3332.  Chairman.]  The  Liverpool  Act  apponts 
separate  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  petroleum? 
— -Yes,  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

3333.  That  is  all  ?— Yes. 

3334.  Mr.  Turner.]  The  warehouse  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  it  less  liable  to  take  fire,  and 
it  makes  any  fire  less  dangerous  ? — It  makes  a 
fire  less  dangerone,  certainly. 

3335.  Chairman.]  We  may  caU  the  Act  the 
Liverpool  Warehotieing  Act,  and  nothing  more  ? 
— Jnst  so. 

3336.  Mr.  Horrfall]  That  Act  gives  the  Cor- 
poration power  to  make  bye-laws  that  may  be  as 
stringent  or  more  stringent  than  the  general  Act, 
does  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  made  any  bye4awB  except  to  license  certua 
warehouses.  I  saw  some  experiments  tried  when 
tiie  first  petroleum  was  brought  in.  A  cask  of 
petroleum  was  thrown  into  a  furnace,  and  so  on, 
9mA  it  took  a  very  long  time  before  the  fire  reached 
it ;  of  course,  when  it  did  reach  it  there  was  a 
great  blaze,  but  it  did  not  explode. 

3337.  Chairman.]  But  are  you  aware  that  it 
is  not  the  liquid  that  explodes,  but  the  fire  coming 
in  contact  with  the  vapour  ? — Yes. 

3338.  If  the  vapour  is  raised  fiwm  petroleunx, 
at  a  temperature  oi  84  degrees,  as  we  have  had 
registered  this  year  already,,  is  it  not  dangerous 
to  stOTO  such  oil  in  any  warehouse  ? — ^There  is  no 
doubt  of  it ;  I  only  meant  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  witih  r^ard  to  petroleum,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  properly  stored,  I  would  just  as 
soon  insnre  it  as  I  would  insure  cotton  or  jute. 

3339.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  firii^  point  ? — 
Quite  irrespective  oi  the  firing  point. 

3340.  Mr.  Turner.]  You  mean  properly  storaA 
uoider  the  Liverpool  Act  ? — ^Yes ;  this  objection 
to  petroleum  is,,  tnat  if  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
running  away,  it  carries  the  fire  wiut  it. 

3341.  CAatrmoa.]    I  praume  that  you  have 
0.84. 


not  turned  your  attention  to  thoae  mineral  oils 
chemically? — No. 

^  3342.  Has  your  company  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  storing  petroleum,  or  have  they  made 
any  si>ecial  bye-laws  for  warehouses  ? — No,  n<«ie 
whatever ;  I  think  there  are  some  special  bye- 
laws  in  London,  but  we  do  not  introauce  them 
in  Liverpool  at  all. 

3343.  Mr.  Turner.]  You  rely  on  the  Act?— 
Ye& 

3344.  LordA  &rMvenor.]  Infact  the  premiums 
are  the  i>ame  in  Liverpool  as  in  London  ? — The 
premium  on  petroleum  in  Liverpool  is  the  same 
as  fi)r  any  other  goods,  but  tJie  premiums  in 
London  are  very  different  from  those  in  Liver- 
pool. 

3345.  I  speak  of  petroleum  alone  ? — I  think 
that  in  London  we  cnarge  a  much  higher  pre- 
mium than  we  do  in  Liverpool. 

3346.  Chairman.]  That  is  on  aecount  of  your 
special  warehouses? — Yes,  that  is  on  account  <rf 
our  special  warehouses. 

3347.  Your  means  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
Liverpool  are  very  efficient,  are  they  not? — ^Yes> 
they  are  almost  too  efficient  sometimes ;  there  is 
more  damage  by  water  than  by  fire. 

3348.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  could 
make  to  remedy  that?— Ido  not  know  that  there 
is,  except  having  a  little  more  discretion  on  the 

Eart  of  those  who  have  the  control  of  it  We 
ad  one  very  striking  case  which  occurred  four 
or  five  years  ago,  in  the  Albert  Dock  Ware- 
houses, where  saltpetre  was  stored.  One  of  two 
bags  of  saltpetre  took  fire  from  some  cause  or 
other,  and  if  those  bags  had  been  taken  ottt,  the 
whole  matter  would  have  been  at  an  end;^  in- 
stead of  that,  the  cellar  was  flooded  with  water, 
and  it  cost  several  thousamdi  of  pounds  to  repair 
the  dam^e. 

3349.  I  suppose  that  the  means  for  extanguisb- 
ii^  fires  are  quite  efficient,  but  there  is  a  little 
want  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  fire  brigade  ? — I  should  say  so ;  that  is,  sup- 
posing always  that  the  water  is  at  a  proper  pres- 
sure, which  we  frequently  find  it  is  not 

3350.  From  your  connection  with  your  inn- 
surance  company,  do  you  know  what  is  the  state 
of  the  law  in  other  towns  besides  Liverpool  with 
regard  to  extinguishing  fires  ? — With  regard  to 
Manchester,  there  is  a  local  Act  which  autho- 
rises the  corponrtion,  I  think,  to  establish  fire 
Clones,  but  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost.  In  Liverpool  we  have  power 
to  levy  a  rate,  and  in  London  now,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Act,  there  is  power  to  levy  a  rate 
also. 

3361.  How  ia  the  fire  brigade  supported  in 
Manehester? — I  believe  that  it  is  supported  out 
of  the  general  rates  of  the  town  and  the  payments 
by  the  companies ;  the  insurance  compemies  pay 
a  large  commutation  sam ;  that  sum,  in  addition 
to  what  is  paid  out  of  the  general  rates  of  the 
city,  ftnmishes  the  means  by  whidi  the  brigade  is 
supported. 

3352.  Mr.  TUe.]  Is  there  not  some  regulation 
in  Liverpool  by  which  the  party  where  the  fire 
happens  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support 
c^  the  engines  and  the  water  companies  ? — xnere 
is  a  regmation  to  that  ei&ct,  but  it  is  careftdly 
not  put  into  force. 

3353.  Is  that  a  byeJaw  ? — No,  it  is  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

3354.  But  it  is  inopontiTe  ? — It  is  never  used. 
E  4  3355.  Mr.  HorsfalL] 
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3355.'  Mr.  Sortfatt.'^  On  what  principle  do  tibe 
fire  insurance  companies  contribute  to  the  fire 
brigade,  who  direct  their  attention  to  putting  out 
the  fire,  whether  the  property  is  insured  or  not  ? 
— The  Bill  which  originally  established  the  fire 
police  in  Liverpool  providea  that  the  companies, 
as  companies,  should  pay  in  the  case  of  insured 
property  endangered  as  well  as  that  which  was 
on  fire ;  but  when  the  Act  came  to  be  put  into 
force  it  was  found  so  cumbrous  and  inoperative, 
that  a  commutation  was  agreed  on  between  the 
corporation  and  the  offices,  which  we  paid  for 
many  years;  350/.  a  year  waa  our  contribution; 
I  mean  that  of  all  the  companies  together ;  that 
gave  us  the  use  of  engines  without  charge  for  the 
securing  of  the  salvage  ;  of  course  we  had  to  pay 
the  expenses  for  working  them,  but  we  had  no 
charge  for  the  engines  themselves. 

3356.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  steam  fire- 
engines? — ^Yes;  we  have  one,  certainly,  if  not 
two. 

3357.  Does  the  damage  from  water  arise  from 
their  use  ? — No,  from  the  use  of  an  ordinary  en- 
gine ;  and  it  is  hardly  the  engine  even,  it  is  the 
pressure  of  the  water  itself;  in  many  cases  we  do 
not  require  any  engine  at  all. 

3358.  Mr.  Turner.']  It  is  the  want  of  discretion 
in  those  who  pour  the  water  that  does  the  mis- 
chief?— Yes,  without  looking  to  see  where  the 
fire  is. 

3359.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  which 
you  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  for  putting 
a  stop  to  that  enormous  increase  of  fires  that  you 
have  told  us  of '—There  would  be  nothing  so 
effectual  as  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  fires. 

3360.  Have  you  tried  that  in  Liverpool  at  all  ? 
— We  have  tried  it  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  have 
no  power  to  enforce  the  giving  of  evidence ;  we 
cannot  take  evidence  on  oath. 

3361.  To  whom  Avould  you  entrust  the  con- 
ducting of  such  an  inquiry  ? — I  have  given  that 
matter  a  good  deal  of  consideration  since  this 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  I  think  that  the 
best  arrangement  is  that  which  exists  in  some  of 
the  cities  in  America,  namely,  the  appointment 
of  a  fire  marshal,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  be 
on  the  spot  when  a  fire  takes  place,  and  imme- 
diately to  enter  on  the  necessary  investigation. 
The  investigation,  I  think,  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  anything  approaching  to  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  country,  and  be  privately  conducted, 
because  he  would  get  information  in  that  way 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  get. 

3362.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  investiea- 
tion  was  conducted  privately  it  would  debar  other 
people  from  setting  fire  to  their  places  ? — I  think 
if  it  were  known  t£at  there  certainly  would  be  an 
inquiry,  it  would  have  all  the  monJ  efiect  of  a 
public  investigation. 

3363.  Do  ^ou  know  how  the  fire  marshal  is 
pwd  in  America? — I  do  not. 

3364.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  practice  in  other  countries  with  regard  to  such 
investigations  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  return  from 
several  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent,  which 
I  have  arranged  in  a  table.  I  have  had  one  from 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburgh,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Havre.  The  arrange- 
ments in  Paris  and  Havre  seem  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  whether  they  proceed  under  a  local 
or  a  general  Act  I  do  not  Know. 

3365.  How  is  the  investigation  originated  in 


Hamburg? — By  the  police;  it  is  conducted  by 
the  chief  of  the  police. 

3366.  Is  it  compulsory  in  all  cases? — Yes,  in 
all  cases. 

3367.  How  is  the  evidence  obtained? — The 
police  obtain  the  evidence ;  they  take  possession 
of,  and  arrest,  the  suspected  person,  and  prosecute 
him,  if  he  be  thought  guilty. 

3368.  But  the  inquiry  takes  place,  and  if  the 
property  is  insured  the  settlement  of  the  claim  is 
deferred  until  the  termination  of  the  inquiry  ? — 
Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  the  neighbours  who 
are  free  from  suspicion ;  they  need  no  certificate. 

3369.  In  Paris  a  man  insures  his  neighbour's 
house  as  well  as  his  own,  does  he  not? — Yes. 

3370.  Now,  what  is  tiie  law  in  Copenhagen  ? 
— ^The  police  originate  it ;  the  superintendent  of 

5olice  conducts  me  inquiry,  which  is  compulsory, 
'he  police  find  out  the  evidence,  and  if  mere  be 
any  suspicion,  the  case  is  handed  over  to  the 
criminal  court.  No  payment  is  made  until  the 
inquiry  is  ended,  and  a  certificate  is  issued. 

3371.  How  is  the  law  in  St.  Petersburgh  ? — 
The  same. 

3372.  How  is  it  in  Berlin? — It  is  the  same 
there.  The  Attorney  General  prosecutes,  in  the 
criminal  court,  and  arrests  the  suspected  party,  if 
necessary.  In  Paris  there  is  this  distinction,  that 
it  is  the  insurance  company  who  originates  the 
inquiry,  and  it  is  conducted  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

3373.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  special 
officer  appointed  in  every  borough,  like  the  fire 
marshal,  in  America,  for  conducting  those  investi- 

fations  in  this  country  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
e  necessary  that  it  should  be  his  only  duty,  but 
that  some  fit  person  should  be  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and  appointed. 

3374.  Do  jou  think  that  we  could  safely  vest 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  superintendents  of 
police  in  boroughs  and  in  counties  ? — That  would 
be  very  objectionable,  in  my  opinion. 

3375.  Is  there  any  existing  officer  into  whose 
hands  you  think  you  could  put  that  power? — 
I  am  not  quite  clear  there  is,  but  I  am  not  quite 
clear  that  there  is  not. 

3376.  How  do  you  think  the  coroner  would 
do  ? — He  moves  only  accompanied  by  a  jury,  and 
he  is  not  always  selected  for  his  fitness  to  make 
such  inquiries.  In  some  cases  you  have  a  medi- 
cal man  for  coroner. 

3377.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  qua^ 
lification  for  such  an  officer ;  would  you  require 
him  to  be  a  chemist? — Chemical  help  is  very 
easily  obtained,  but  I  think  that  the  person  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  fires  should  be  rather  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  sifting  evidence.  I  would 
rather  take  a  sharp  lawyer. 

3378.  Mr.  Horsfall.]  You  have  stated  that  a 
coroner  necessarily  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
jury,  but  we  have  it  in  evidence  tiiat  there  are 
many  inquiries  conducted  without  the  necessity 
of  a  jury? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  am 
aware  that  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  on  re- 
ceiving a  certificate  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
death,  the  coroner  can  dispense  with  an  inquiry, 
but  no  coroner's  inquiry  can  exist  without  a 
jury. 

3379.  Mr.  Turner.]  Is  not  it  the  &ct  that  Ao 
coroner  decides  whether  there  shall  be  an  in- 
quiry propno  motu  ? — I  believe  so. 

3380.  When  he  decides  that  there  shall  be 
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an  inqniry,  he  must  call  a  jury,  must  he  not? — 
Yes. 

3381.  Chairman.']  Besides  the  fire  brigade  in 
Liyerpool,  you  have  a  salvage  corps,  have  you 
not? — Yes;  it  is  supported  by  the  offices  en- 
tirely. 

3382.  Could  they  not  prevent  that  destruc- 
lion  of  goods  by  water  ? — The  salvage  corps  have 
no  power  whatever  except  such  as  they  may 
assume  or  such  as  may  be  conceded  to  them. 
The  duty  of  putting  out  fires  is  vested  in  the 
fire  police  altogether.  The  salvage  corps  only 
save  goods  endangered  by  fire,  which  they  can 
remove  without  interfering  with  the  operations  of 
ihe  fire  police;  they  have  no  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  fire  police  at  all. 

3383.  Lord  jB.  GVoTOCTior.]  "With  regard  to  the 
i^pointment  of  a  fire  marshal,  you  propose  that 
he  should  attend  every  fire  in  person? — Yes; 
that  he  should  attend  every  fire  in  person. 

3384.  He  would  be  fuUy  employed  in  Lon- 
don ? — Yes ;  but  of  course  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  at  three  fires  at  a  time,  but  as  far  as  he 
could  do  80,  he  should  go  from  one  fire  to  the 
other. 

3385.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  objec- 
tionable for  the  superintendent  of  police  to  be  the 
officer? — I  think  the  officer  should  be  distinct 
from  the  police ;  that  is  very  important.  I  do 
not  want  to  identify  him  in  any  way  with  their 
operations. 

3386.  But  is  it  not  very  important  that  the 
evidence  should  be  taken  immediately  a  fire 
occurs;  the  fire  marshal,  or  the  party  to  conduct 
the  investigation,  should  be  on  the  spot  imme- 
diately, should  he  not  ? — No  doubt. 

3387.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  fire  mar- 
shal in  London  to  be  in  all  the  places  at  once 
where  there  was  a  fire  ? — 'But  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  one  for  each  dis- 
trict. 

3388.  In  country  towns  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  man  who  would  be  able  to  conduct 
the  investigation,  unless  he  was  the  town  clerk 
or  the  superintendent  of  police  ? — No  doubt  in  a 
country  district  one  man  would  take  charge  of  a 
large  district ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  he  should  be  on 
the  spot  as  soon  as  he  can. 

3389.  I  presume  you  wish  that  every  fire 
should  be  investigated  ? — Yes,  in  that  way,  first 

frivately  and  quietly ;  in  fact,  always  privately  ; 
ut  in  many  cases  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  to  satisfy  the  fire  marshal 
that  all  was  right. 

3390.  It  would  be  invidious  to  pick  out  parti- 
cular cases,  you  think  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3391.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  tables 
of  the  Liverpool  fires  that  have  happened  within 
the  last  few  years  ? — No. 

3392.  Do  you  insure  ships  in  Liverpool  and 
London? — Yes;  we  insure  ships  in  Liverpool 
and  London  against  fire,  but  not  agtunst  sea 
risks. 

.  3393.  Now  with  regard  to  ships  which  have 
been  insured  against  fire,  have  you  had  any  cases 
of  spontaneous  combustion  from  jute  on  board 
ships  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

3394.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  of  spontaneous 
combustion  from  jute? — We  have  had  cases  al- 
leged of  spontaneous  combustion  from  jute. 

3395.  But  you  have  had  some  doubt  that  it 
was  not  spontaneous  combustion? — Yery  little 
doubt. 
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3396.  Perhaps  in  London  a  nreat  many  of 
those  "  spontaneous  combustion"  fires  from  jute 
take  place  when  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in 
prices? — Possibly  it  may  be  so;  but  I  should 
take  that  to  be  rather  a  concurrent  circumstance 
than  the  cause. 

3397.  Still  jute  is  an  article  which  has  fluc- 
tuated very  much  indeec],  has  it  not  ? — No  doubt 
it  has ;  but  there  is  no  object  in  any  holder  of 
jute  setting  fire  to  it,  because  be  can  only  recover 
the  market  value  of  it,  and  he  caa  sell  it  for  that 
unless  he  holds  a  very  much  larger  quantity,  and 
wants  to  raise  the  price  by  selling  a  little ;  but 
there  can  be  no  explanation  of  that  kind  practi- 
cally applicable. 

3398.  Mr.  HorsfalL"}  Do  you  not  admit  of  a 
specific  valuation  on  jute  ? — No. 

3399.  Lord  R.  Grosvmor.']  You  insure  it  at 
the  market  price  ? — Just  so. 

3400.  Has  that  always  been  the  case? — ^Yes, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  period  between 
the  years  1861  and  1865,  when  there  was  a  prac- 
tice established  in  London  of  paying  the  contract 
price,  which  was  found  to  be  full  of  danger ;  some 
of  us  protested  against  it ;  we  were  overruled  at 
first,  but  at  last  we  succeeded. 

3401.  During  that  time  there  were  some  heavy 
jute  fires,  were  there  not? — ^There  were  some 
heavy  fires  certainly ;  but  at  all  events  there 
was  an  inducement,  which  we  thought.it  desirable 
to  remove. 

3402.  Was  spontaneous  combustion  known  to 
fire  insurance  offices  10  years  ago  ? — Yes,  we 
have  always  known  of  it,  but  it  has  been  much 
more  prevalent  of  late  years.  I  mean  alleged 
spontaneous  combustion. 

3403.  But  you  have  had  long  experience  in 
fire  insurance  ? — Yes. 

3404.  Spontaneous  combustion  was  not  nearly 
so  common  10  years  ago,  was  it,  as  it  is  now? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

3405.  Mr.  Lusk.']  You  have  mentioned  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  fii'es  during  the 
last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

3406.  Does  that  apply  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Manchester  only,  or  to  the  country 
generally  ?  — To  the  country  generally  ;  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  except 
that  it  applies  particularly  during  the  last  12 
months,  to  the  woollen  mill  districts ;  but  that 
arises  from  causes  which  we  can  explain,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  improper  oils,  and  so  on. 

3407.  This  increase  is  spread  all  over  the 
country? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

3408.  Is  it  among  the  commercial  classes  ? — 
Among  the  trading  classes,  including  shop- 
keepers. 

3409.  Is  it  not  among  private  houses  or  fanners? 
—Not  BO  much,  certairdy. 

3410.  Do  you  think  that  a  ^eat  many  fires 
arise  from  carelessness  or  indifference,  or  that 
they  are  partly  incendiary  fires? — My  impression 
is  that  carelessness  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  fact  is,  if  a  man  has  a  bad  trade, 
and  is  carrying  on  an  expensive  establishment, 
he  becomes  less  careful,  and  he  knocks  off  a  ser- 
vant here  and  a  servant  there,  and  that  may 
cause  the  increase  of  fires  without  imputing  any 
intention;  I  mean  merely  the  absence  of  ordi- 
nary precautions,  which  would  be  taken  if  trade 
were  good. 

3411.  You  think,  among  that  class,  that  bad 
S  trade 
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itfr.  trade  creates  a  tendency  to  be  indifiJerent  ? — Yes, 
S.  BouU.     I  think  so. 

3412.  And  that  a  good  many  fires  come  from 

2:jMay      carelessness  and  indiiFerence  ? — Yes,  but  there 

18^7-        ^g  some  curious  coincidences  sometimes. 

3413.  Fires  which  you  believe  to  be  the  work 
of  incendiaries?— Yes,  we  are  under  that  im- 
pression. 

3414.  Do  you  think  that  insurance  companies 
are  as  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  taking  risks? 
— It  does  not  4p  for  ^  ^a^i  **•  sit  in  judgment  on 
his  neighbours,  but  we  are  as  careful  as  we  can 
be. 

3416.  But  I  mean  the  insurance  companies  as 
a  body ;  are  they  as  careful  as  they  ought  to  be 
in  taking  risks  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are. 

3416.  Do  they  not  take  almost  any  risks  that 
are  offered  ? — Possibly  some  of  them  do,  but  cer- 
tainly we  do  not ;  many  of  the  risks  which  we 
have  declined  to  take  have  been  taken  by  other 
offices. 

3417.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  companies 
take  almost  any  risk  offered  to  them  ? — Yes,  there 
are  very  few  people  who  cannot  get  insured  at 
all. 

3418.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  companies  are 
as  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  appointing  their 
agents  ? — I  should  say,  probably  not. 

3419.  Are  any  of  the  agents  employed  very 
needy  men  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3420.  What  commission  do  the  companies  offer 
to  the  agents  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer;  it  varies  from  something  like  7|  per 
cent,  np  to  25  or  30  per  cent. 

3421.  We  may  assume  as  a  rule,  that  any  office 
that  ffives  25  per  cent,  is  not  a  first-class  office  ? 
— I  should  say  that  it  does  not  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  a  first-class  manner. 

3422.  Now  do  you  think,  when  an  office  allows 
an  agent  to  get  25  per  cent,  that  they  hold  out 
an  inducement  for  him  to  take  any  risk  that 
comes  in  his  way  ? — I  should  say  a  very  strong 
inducement. 

3423.  Do  you  think  that  the  agent  would  be 
very  particular  in  that  case? — I  should  think 
not. 

3424.  Bearing  in  mind,  perhaps,  that  he  is  a 
needy  man  to  begin  with  ?— -Just  so. 

3425.  Looking  at  all  those  things  together,  do 
not  the  companies  offer  a  great  many  temptations 
to  raising  fire? — I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  companies  have  to  thank  themselves  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  evil  they  have  suffered  from  of  late 
years. 

3426.  The  companies  are  much  disinclined  to 
prosecute,  are  they  not? — Some  are;  we  feci 
that  we  have  scarcely  a  fair  chance.  There  have 
been  more  prosecutions  within  the  last  12  or  18 
months,  on  the  part  of  the  offices,  than  I  have 
known  for  a  long  period. 

3427.  Then  seeing  that  the  companies  are  so 
careless  in  taking  risks,  and  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  agent  to  take  anything,  what  would  you 
recommend  us  to  do  with  such  a  class  of  men  ? — 
You  must  leave  the  companies  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  you  have  to  legislate  for  the  public, 
and  you  can  do  nothing  more  effective  than  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
fires. 

3428.  With  regard  to  life  insurance,  in  your 
opinion,  as  a  rule,  can  you  depend  on  the  pre- 
miums for  life  insurance  ? — You  may.  as  a  rule,  I 
think,  with  respectable  offices ;  but  if  you  have 


the  same  reckless  commission  (and  I  have  heard 
of  50  per  cent.)  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  premiums. 

3429.  Are  the  premiums  for  fire  risks  as  well 
adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  risks  as  the  life 
premiums  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  material 
exists  for  the  same  accuracy  of  adjustment ;  we 
have  not  the  same  data  to  go  upon. 

3430.  Do  you  think  that  the  premiums  un  fire 
insurance  are  too  low  ? — As  a  general  rule  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  say  that  they  are.  No 
doubt  they  are  too  low  in  certain  cases,  but  I 
cannot  easily  answer  a  general  question  of  that 
kind ;  if  you  take  a  particular  risk,  I  dare  say  I 
can  answer ;  but  my  impression  is  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  jM'emiums  are  not  too  low,  though 
tnere  are  instances  to  the  contrary,  no  doubt. 

3431.  You  have  seen  a  man  in  business  who  is 
very  unsuccessful  blaming  the  world  for  it,  when 
it  is  his  own  fault.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  the  prcmimns  are  too  low,  and  that  that  is 
the  cause  of  insurance  companies  complaining  so 
much  of  their  losses  ? — I  think  the  premiums 
are  too  low  for  the  class  of  fires  which  we  have 
had  to  meet  for  the  last  two  years :  but  then, 
the  class  of  fires  that  we  have  had  for  the  last 
two  years  are  such  as  the  premiums  are  nofe 
intended  to  meet  them ;  there  has  been  so  large 
an  infusion  of  fires  which  are  not  accidental, 
which  are  wilful  fires  beyond  all  question,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  premiums  to  meet  those 
oases. 

3432.  You  mean  commercial  fires  ?— No,  not 
simply  commercial  fires.  I  have  taken  out  tha 
home  fires  of  our  establishment  for  the  last  three 
years;  tho  fires  of  2,000/.  and  under  in  those 
three  years  are  equal  to  all  the  fires  that  we  had 
paid  higher  sums  for. 

3433.  You  have  menlioned  that  the  premium! 
in  Liverpcol  are  different  from  those  in  London? 
-Yes. 

3434.  What  class  of  risks  do  you  refer  to  ?— • 
Commercial  risks. 

3435.  Are  the  premiums  cheaper  or  dearer  in 
Liverpool  than  they  are  in  London  ? — Generally 
speaking  they  are  lower  in  Liverpool  than  in 
London. 

3436.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  that? 
— Our  warehouses  in  Liverpool  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  London  warehouses. 

343'.  Are  they  infinitely  superior  to  our  West 
India  Docks  or  London  Docks? — Y(mr  West 
India  Docks  I  put  on  a  par  with  our  Albert 
Docks ;  but  our  Liverpool  Dock  warehonaos  are 
superior  in  construction  to  the  London  Dock 
warehouses ;  very  much  so  indeed. 

3438.  Mr.  Turner.l  You  mean  those  con- 
structed by  the  Mersey^  Dock  and  Ilarbout 
Board;  the  Albert,  Stanley,  and  Wapping 
Docks  ? — Yes.  The  reason  fdr  putting  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  London  Docks  is  this :  that 
we  have  so  very  large  an  aniount  of  cotton  which 
is  a  great  cause  of  fire  in  jLiverpool,  and  you 
have  here  so  large  an  amownt  of  coffee,  sugar, 
and  West  India  prwluce  ;  wjp  set  one  against  the 
other,  and  wc  say  that  the  liAbility  to  five  is  with 
us,  and  the  danger  of  extension  is  with  you. 

3439.  Mr.  Lush.']  How  many  cotton  fires 
occur  in  Liverpool  as  a  rule  Jjcr  annnm,  taking 
the  last  five  or  ten  years  ?— Fr>equently  we  have 
not  a  fire  at  all :  one  or  two  would  be  the  extent; 
frequently  it  is  a  very  small  amomnt. 

3440.  How 
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3440.  How  many  fires  occurred  in  Liverpool 
last  year? — I  think  there  were  about  13. 

3441.  Cotton  fell  very  much  at  that  time,  did 
it  not  ? — It  has  varied  in  price  very  much 
throughout  the  year. 

3442.  Are  there  any  means  of  acoounting  for 
that  tremendous  difference  ? — There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  was  theft 

3443.  With  regard  to  London,  you  say  that 
you  have  better  warehouses  in  Liverpool  than 
we  have? — Yes. 

3444.  How  could  you  steal  cotton  from  the 
London  Docks  or  the  West  India  Docks? — We 
have  had  two  fires  in  St.  Katherine's  Docks 
within  three  months  of  each  other  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1866,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
were  the  con8ec^uence8  of  theft ;  one  of  the  men 
working  in  St.  Catherine's  Dock  at  that  time,  a 
foreman,  was  subsequently  prosecuted  by  us  for 
Betting  fire  to  his  own  house. 

3445.  That  was  a  cooper,  was  it  not  ? — Yee ; 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  10  years'  penal 
servitude. 

3446.  He  was  in  the  coopers'  department,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  warehouses  ? — I  do 
not  know  wat. 

3447.  Our  docks  being  under  the  customs  lock 
and  key,  how  could  a  man  take  away  a  bulky 
article  without  their  notice  ? — The  warehouse  in 
whicli  the  cotton  is  stored  is  not  under  the  cus- 
tom-house lock  and  key,  because  there  is  no 
duty. 

3448.  All  those  large  warehouses  are  under 
bond,  are  they  not  ? — Not  all ;  some  of  them 
are. 

3449.  You  are  aware  that  the  West  India 
Dock  is  under  bond,  and  the  London  Dock  ? — No, 
there  are  only  some  parts  which  are. 

3450.  Scovell's  wharf  and  Hayes's  wharf? — 
Certainly,  where  there  is  tea  deposited. 

3451.  Yes,  and  cotton  too;  and  if  they  are  un- 
der the  Customs  lock  and  key  a  man  cannot  take 
out  such  bulky  articles  without  their  notice,  can 
he  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  that  follows  as  an  abso- 
lute fact. 

3452.  Mr.  Turner.']  Are  you  not  aware  of 
cases  in  which  goods  under  the  Customs  lock  and 
k6y  have  been  stolen? — I  am  aware  of  cases 
where  whole  cellars  have  been  emptied  of  goods 
under  the  Customs  lock  and  key. 

3453.  Are  you  not  aware  of  one  case  in  which, 
when  the  room  was  opened  after  some  years, 
nothing  was  found  in  it,  though  it  had  been  all 
the  time  under  the  Customs  lock  and  key  ? — 
Yes,  under  the  Customs  lock  and  key. 

3454.  Mr,  Ltisk.']  Can  you  mve  the  Committee 
some  instances  applicable  to  London  ? — If  you 
want  evidence  oftnat  kind,  although  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  it  you  myself,  I  can  put  you 
in  the  way  to  getting  it,  and  not  on  a  small  scale 
either,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  London 
Docks. 

3455.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  the  French 
mode  of  settling  losses  ? — No,  I  have  never  had 
any  dealings  with  France  in  tiie  way  of  fire  in- 
surance. 

3456.  Do  you  know  the  Hamburg  mode  «f 
settling  claims ;  do  they  pay  the  whole  loss  or 
only  a  part  of  it  ? — They  pay  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  policy. 

3457.  1  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  only 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  loss  in  Hamburg  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 
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3458.  Yonknow  the  Average  Clause,  of  course?  Mr. 
— Yes.                                                                           S.  Boulf. 

3459.  Do  you  think  that  the  Average  Clause  "TJ" 
should  be  inserted  in  fire  policies  as  well  as  sea      23.^*y 
policies  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  apply  it  in  the  case  of  buildings. 

3460.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  loose 
way  of  insurance  is  productive  of  good  ? — No,  I 
think  the  sound  principle  is  to  put  the  Average 
Clause  in. 

3461.  Now,  with  regard  to  petroleum,  you 
think  it  is  not  desirable  to  interfere  with  that 
trade  ? — Yes. 

3462.  Why  not  as  well  as  with  gunpowder, 
for  example  ?  —  If  you  can  interfere  with  the 
trade  in  petroleum,  so  as  to  secure  its  not  being 
dangerous  to  the  community,  that  would  be  use- 
ful, but  subject  to  the  necessary  precautions  the 
trade  in  petroleum  should  be  as  free  as  the  trade 
in  any  other  article. 

3463.  But  why  should  we  not  interfere  with 
dangerous  petroleum  as  well  as  dangerous  gun- 
powder?— I  would  interfere  with  it;  I  approve 
of  the  Liverpool  Act. 

3464.  You  would  admit  that  it  should  be 
examined  if  it  were  necessary  ? — I  would  rather 
insure  it  on  its  own  reputed  merits  than  insure  it 
by  the  result  of  its  examination.  I  should  have 
much  more  confidence  in  dealing  with  it  in  that 
way  than  in  discriminating  with  regard  to  it 
upon  the  results  of  an  examination. 

3465.  You  would  have  more  confidence  in 
the  party  interested  giving  you  a  description  of 
it  ? — No,  but  I  would  detd  with  aU  petroleum 
alike  ;  I  would  put  all  those  mineral  oils  away, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  their  taking  fire  they 
should  not  endanger  any  other  description  of 
goods. 

3466.  But  how  are  von  to  deal  with  shops  ? — 
You  must  take  your  ckance. 

3467.  And  how  are  you  to  deal  with  ware- 
houses?— These  oils  have  no  business  to  be  stored 
with  other  goods.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  retail  dealers,  but  you  must  have  it  just  as 
you  must  have  gunpowder. 

3468.  You  are  aware  that  the  Customs  take 
the  strength  of  every  cask  of  brandy  ? — Yes,  but 
it  is  fen*  the  purposes  of  the  seller,  and  perhaps 
something  with  regard  to  duty  too. 

3469.  Would  not  it  be  a  very  simple  matter 
with  every  cask  of  petroleum,  if  you  put  a  half- 
penny per  gallon  duty  on  it,  to  try  the  strength 
of  it  ? — It  could  be  done. 

3470.  Is  it  not  a  simple  process  ? — It  would  be 
as  simple  to  do  it  as  in  the  case  of  brandies ;  but 
I  apprehend  that  the  labour  would  be  very  much 
greater ;  the  number  of  casks  to  be  treated  would 
be  enormonsly  greater. 

3471.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor.]  And  no  great  good 
would  result  firom  the  testing  ? — ^Just  so. 

3472.  Mr.  Lusk.']  I  thought  you  implied  that 
it  was  impracticable? — Yes,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  trade ;  of  course  it  is  possible. 

3473.  You  think  that  no  good  would  attend 
it  ? — No  adequate  good. 

3474.  We  have  had  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  a  quantity  of  petroleum  is  stored  in 
this  country,  which,  if  the  temperature  be  at  84 
degrees,  takes  fire  of  itself  ? — ^I  would  store  it  by 
itself. 

3475.  Chatrman.']  But  then  it  comes  into  com- 
mon u«e;  you  have  heard  of  explosions  from 
mineral  oil-lamps,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  we 
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Mr.         have  fires  in  private  houses  occasionally  from  the 
8.  Bcttlt.     use  of  those  oils,  and  I  think  some  ships  have  been 

set  on  fire  occasionally  from  the  same  cause. 

33  May  3475.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor.']  All  this  dangerwould 

1867.  ^jg  obviated  by  the  petroleum  being  stored  in 
well-seasoned  good  sound  casks? — Tmit  is  a  point 
which  we  have  no  control  over. 

3477.  The  leakage  is  the  dangerous  thing,  is  it 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

3478.  Chairman.']  Have  you  not  seen  reports 
of  accidents  in  private  houses  or  retail  shops  from 
the  pouring  of  petroleum  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another  ?— i  es. 

3479.  What  is  the  use  of  a  well-seasoned  cask 
in  that  kind  of  case  ? — I  recollect  a  case  in  a 
woollen  mill  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  petroleum 
was  fired  from  an  enclosed  lantern  at  a  distance 
of  six  feet  from  the  cask,  and  two  men  who  were 
there,  and  who  tried  to  put  the  fire  out,  were 
seriously  injured,  and  one  of  them  died. 

3480.  That  might  have  occurred  in  one  of  your 
warehouses  at  Liverpool  ? — No  doubt  That  is 
why  I  B^  you  have  no  security  with  regard  to 
the  kind  01  petroleum  brought  into  the  ware- 
houses. 

3481.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  I  apprehend  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  take  lights  into  the  Liverpool 
warehouses  ? — They  are  strictly  prohibited. 

3482.  ChairmaTu]  But  these  vapours  would 
travel  beyond  the  warehouses? — Yes;  but  the 
further  they  travel  the  less  injurious  they  be- 
come. 

3483.  Mr.  Lush.]  You  are  aware  that  petro- 
leum of  some  descriptions  takes  fire  immediately 
the  temperature  comes  up  to  84  degrees  ? — ^That 
is  stated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  various 
degrees  of  temperature  at  which  it  would  do  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  find  any  remedy 
for  it;  that  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
article ;  and  the  only  precaution  which  you  can 
take  is  to  prevent  its  being  stored  in  connection 
with  other  goods  and  in  improper  places,  and  that 
if  it  takes  fire  it  shall  not  run  away. 

3484.  Are  there  not  kinds  of  petroleum  that 
come  into  this  country  which  are  of  a  peculiarly 
inflammable  character  ? — I  believe  so. 

3485.  How  is  it  then  that  some  of  the  oil  Im- 
ported will  not  take  fire  until  you  get  to  110  de- 
grees ? — ^It  undei^oes  some  process  on  the  other 
side. 

3486.  It  is  well  manufactured,  I  presume  ? — 
I  suppose  so. 

3487.  If  you  were  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  other  petroleum,  would  not  the  senders 
adapt  themselves  to  the  market  ? — No  doubt  they 
would. 

3488.  And  an  exciseman  would  be  able  to 
take  the  strength  of  it  when  it  came  in? — No 
doubt. 

3489.  You  say  that  you  would  appoint  a  fire 
marshal  ? — Yes. 

3490.  And  that  he  should  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  all  fires  ? — Yes,  that  he  should  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  all  fires ;  in  fact,  that  he  should 
make  an  inquiry,  more  or  less  searching  as  it 
was  found  necessary ;  in  some  cases  the  cause  is 
patent. 

3491.  You  think  he  should  be  the  judge  whether 
he  should  proceed  with  the  inquiry  or  not? — I 
think  so,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  man. 

3492.  You  think  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
private? — I  think  that  it  should  l>e  conducted 
privately. 


3493.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  people 
like  a  court  of  justice  conducted  privately? — I  do 
not  call  that  a  court  of  justice ;  I  distinguish, 
between  such  an  inquiry  as  that  and  proceedings 
for  the  purpose  of  justice. 

3494.  Before  whom  would  the  fire  marshal  take 
a  case  that  he  thought  was  not  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be? — ^Before  a  magistrate. 

3495.  He  would  only  give  the  man  into  cus- 
tody of  a  policeman,  so  that  he  would  be  himself 
only  a  superior  policeman  ? — He  would  be  more 
than  a  superior  policeman. 

3496.  Under  the  London  Building  Act,  if  a 
chimney  takes  fire  the  man  in  whose  house  the 
fire  happens  is  to  be  brought  up  before  a  magis- 
trate ? — That  is  common  in  all  BuUding  Acts, 

3497.  There  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in 
bringing  a  man  before  the  magistrate  if  a  fire 
took  place  elsewhere  in  his  premises,  would  there? 
—I  think  it  would  be  very  invidious  if  a  fire 
took  place  which  was  obviously  accidental. 

3498.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  a  man,  for 
a  small  fire  m  his  chimney,  should  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  and  that  a  man  for  a  large 
fire  in  his  house  should  not  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate? — I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
persons  having  fires  in  a  district  shall  be  brought 
before  the  same  individual  (whoever  he  is),  in 
order  that  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
men's  faces.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  some 
individuals,  going  under  difierent  names,  have  a 
good  many  fires,  and  our  object  is  to  secure  the 
man's  identification,  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
thing. 

3499.  You  say  that  you  think  the  coroner  is 
not  the  right  person  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
fires  ? — I  think  not. 

3500.  But  your  fire  marshal  turns  out  to  be 
like  a  superior  policeman,  to  bring  every  doubt- 
ful case  before  a  magistrate,  if  he  thinks  proper  ? 
— I  have  here  some  reports  from  the  fire  marshals 
of  Baltimore  and  New  York ;  and  if  you  were  to 
cast  your  eye  over  one  of  them,  it  would  show 
you  that  it  is  not  exactiy  a  superior  policeman 
that  I  have  in  my  mind;  it  is  an  independent 
official,  who  holds  his  appointment  from  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  and  who  exercises  the  function 
really  of  a  comptroller,  with  regard  to  tiie  col- 
lectors, or  something  of  that  kmd.  He  super- 
vises, and  sees  that  all  parts  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment are  in  order,  keeps  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
fires,  the  amount  of  damage,  and  so  on. 

3501.  But  who  should  be  the  judge  in  an  en- 
quiry, how  far  the  enquiry  should  be  pushed  ? — 
The  fire  marshal. 

3502.  You  would  give  him  the  power  to  say 
whether  a  man  is  guilty  or  not  ? — No ;  I  would 

five  him  the  power  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is 
esirable  to  proceed  further  with  the  enquiry. 

3503.  You  make  him  the  judge  in  that  case  ? 
— I  do ;  I  presume  that  he  would  be  the  best 
qualified  person,  because  his  mind  would  be 
devoted  to  such  questions. 

3504.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  police  know 
those  fire  office  swindling  gangs  as  well  as  any 
class  of  men  ? — But  they  are  not  brought  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  police ;  there  is  no 
machinery  for  that  purpose. 

3505.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  police 
know  them,  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  persons? 
— Thej  may,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they 
do. 

3506.  Do  they  not,  as  a  rule,  know  the  in- 
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different  characters  throughout  the  country? — 
!No  doubt  they  know  all  that  are  brought  within 
their  purview,  by  committing  open  crimee,  but 
I  doubt  if  they  know  much  of  what  we  call  secret 
crimes. 

3507.  You  think  that  the  fire  marshal  should 
send  the  suspected  man  before  a  magistrate? — 
Yes,  in  certain  cases. 

3508.  Who  do  you  think  should  prosecute  ? — 
That  ia  part  of  the  machinery ;  sometimes  the 
fire  marshal  might  very  properly  indicate  who 
should  prosecute ;  sometimes  the  office  ought  to 
prosecute,  and  sometimes  the  public  ought  to 
prosecute. 

3509.  Mr.  Tite.2  With  regard  to  the  fire 
marshal  and  his  operations  in  the  United  States, 
I  suppose  you  learn  that  from  those  returns, 
rather  than  from  any  practical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  yourself? — Yes. 

3510.  You  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
fire  marshal  to  attend  at  all  fires,  and  that 
wherever  there  is  a  fire,  the  person  should  feel 
tliathe  is  exposed  to  an  enquiry? — Yes;  cer- 
tunly. 

3511.  And  that  if  the  fire  marshal  had  an  im- 
pression that  the  enquiry  should  go  further,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  lay  the  evidence  before  a 
magistrate  ?— Yes. 

3512.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  con- 
stitnte  him  a  judge,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
deciding  where  the  circumstances  were  so  sus- 
picious, as  to  call  for  a  public  enquiry  ? — Just  so. 

3513.  You  apprehend  the  moral  effect  of  that 
would  be,  that  even  one  who  contemplated  the 
crime,  knowing  that  there  would  inevitably  be 
some  inquiry,  would  be  deterred  from  setting  fire 
to  his  place  ? — I  do. 

3514.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  fires  occur- 
ring when  the  trade  in  some  commodity  is  parti- 
cularly bad,  do  you  recollect  when  the  insurance 
companies  refused  to  insure  sugar  houses  for  some 
time  on  account  of  the  enormous  extent  of  fires 
in  sugar  houses  in  London? — That  was  before 
my  time. 

3515.  You  insure  them  now,  do  you  not?— 
Yes. 

3516.  At  a  large  premium? — Yes,  at  two 
guineas  per  cent. 

3517.  With  regard  to  the  Average  Clause,  do 
you  know  that  it  is  compulsory  in  France  on  all 
moveable  goods  ? — ^I  think  so. 

3518.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  be  so  in 
England? — I  think  that  it  should  be  compulsory 
on  all  goods  in  this  country. 

3519.  If  the  Average  Clause  were  enforced 
universally,  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  do  you  think  it 
would  put  a  stop  to  a  great  deal  of  fraud  on  the 
'fire  offices,  and  necessarily  and  naturally  to  lessen 
the  causes  of  fire  generally? — The  tendency 
would  be,  no  doubt,  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  its  operation  would  be  very  direct ;  I  think 
it  would  mcrease  very  largely  the  amount  of  in- 
surance ;  there  would  be  less  properly  uninsured, 
but  whether  it  would  have,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
moral  effect  that  you  suggest,  I  am  not  quite 
dear. 

3520.  Would  it  induce  carefulness  instead  of 
carelessness  ? — I  think  to  that  extent  it  would 
have  the  effect  you  contemplate. 

3521.  And  also  here,  as  in  France,  it  would 
enable  you  to  reduce  the  premiums,  would  it  not? 
— No  doubt  it  would. 

3522.  You  spoke   of  public  warehouses  ;    I 
0.84. 


suppose  the  public  warehouses  in  Liverpool  are         Mr. 
not    the  same  thing  as  public  warehouses  in     iS.  Boult, 

London  ? —  No  ;  the  whole  system  of  warehousing         

in  Liverpool  is  different    from  what    it  is  in      23  May 
London.  1867. 

3523.  In  truth,  the  heaviest  fires  in  London 
have  been  in  private  warehouses,  have  they  not? 
— No  doubt,  in  the  "wharves.  I  thought  that  in 
London  people  called  wharves  public  warehouses, 
but  when  I  speak  of  public  warehouses  in  Liver- 

Cl  I  mean  the  docks,  and  the  private  ware- 
ses  in  Liverpool  are  those  which  are  in  private 
hands. 

3524.  Are  the  docks  in  Liverpool  now  sur- 
rounded with  wharves  as  they  are  in  London  ? — 
Some  of  them  are,  but  not  all  of  them. 

3525.  Then  there  must  be  more  facilities  for 
plundering  than  there  are  in  London  ? — The 
only  opportunity  of  plunder  that  they  have  in  the 
docks  is  when  the  goods  are  landed;  but  we 
have  had  instances  in  Liverpool  of  goods  being 
taken  from  the  ship's  side  and  sent  up  into  the 
coimtry ;  that  was  so  in  1842  and  in  1843,  when 
we  had  a  great  many  fires,  such  as  we  had  in  the 
year  1866. 

3526.  You  spoke  of  a  warehouse  being  opened 
after  being  for  some  years  under  the  Customs 
lock  and  key  and  nothing  being  found  in  it ;  was 
that  a  public  or  a  private  warehouse  ? — It  was  a 
private  bonded  warehouse,  secured  by  the  Cus- 
toms lock  and  key. 

3527.  Do  you  consider  that  the  precautions 
which  are  compulsory  in  Liverpool  with  regard 
to  sheet-iron  shutters  for  the  doors  and  windows 
very  valuable  V — Very  valuable  and  very  neces- 
sary. 

3528.  You  would  like  that  made  compulsory 
in  London  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

3529.  Mr.  Turner.']  With  regard  to  the  pri- 
vate and  the  public  warehouses  in  Liverpool ; 
what  you  call  public  warehouses  are  under  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  goods  beyond  their  safe  custody  ? 
—Yes. 

3530.  The  public  warehouses  in  London  are, 
in  fact,  private  warehouses  belonging  to  the  dock 
companies  ? — Yes. 

3531.  The  dock  companies  being  all  private 
institutions ;  merely  companies  ? — Yes. 

3532.  Public  companies,  with  shareholders  ? — 
Yes. 

3533.  They  only  differ  from  what  you  call  pri- 
vate warehouses,  mat  is  to  say,  warehouses  held 
by  individuals,  inasmuch  as  tney  are  held  by  an 
aggregate  of  shareholders  who  are  interested  in 
the  profit  or  loss  of  those  warehouses  ? — Yes. 

3534.  Therefore,  except  the  Government  ware- 
houses, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  public  ware- 
house, properly  so  called,  in  London? — No,  I 
think  not ;  there  is  no  warehouse  in  London 
which  answers  to  the  description  of  our  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board  warehouses. 

3535.  Whether  held  by  the  dock  companies  or 
private  individuals  in  London,  the  companies  or 
mdividuals  are  interested  in  the  profit  of  the 
warehouse  ? — No  doubt. 

3536.  Does  it  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  companies  as  well  as  individuals, 
in  order  to  induce  goods  to  be  sent  to  their  own 
warehouse,  to  make  their  regulations  less  strin> 
gent  than  they  otherwise  would  do  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  so. 

3537.  Suppose  the  case  of  dock  companies  not 
s  3  mterested 
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interested  in  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  warehouses, 
would  they  not  be  more  unbiassed  with  regard 
to  making  stringent  regulations  which  possibly 
might  have  the  effect  of  keeping  goods  out  of 
those  warehouses,  if  other  dock  companies  were 
willing  to  take  them  in  under  more  lax  rules  ? — 
Yes. 

3o38.  The  London  system  has,  in  fact,  a  ten- 
dency to  make  both  the  dock  companies  and  indi- 
vidual keepers  of  warehouses  less  stringent  than 
the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  ware- 
houses ? — It  has  that  tendency  no  doubt,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  fact  is  so. 

3539.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  have  more 
difficulty  (I  will  not  say  from  what  cause)  in 
enforcing  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
storage  of  goods  m  the  London  warehouses  than 
you  have  in  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board 
warehouses ;  in  fact,  is  not  the  system  of  ware- 
housing in  London,  by  the  dock  companies,  less 
stringent  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  goods 
than  it  is  in  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board  warebooses? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
should  say  that. 

3540.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  fire  in  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  saltpetre  and  other  dangerous 
goods  were  found  stowed  away  in  close  con- 
tiguity with  jute  and  other  inflammable  articles? 
— That  was  so,  I  believe ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  that,  lately,  greater  stringency  has  been 
introduced  into  the  storage  of  the  warehouses  in 
London  in  tiiose  respects.  But  I  think  I  have 
seen  also  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbour  Board  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
mixture,  not  so  far  as  saltpetre  is  concerned,  but 
including  jute  and  other  produce,  I  think— coffee 
and  sugar,  for  instance,  on  the  same  floor  of  the 
warehouse. 

3541.  No  doubt  coffee,  jute  and  sugar  can  be 
safely  stowed  together,  because  one  is  not  liable 
to  take  fire  from  the  other  ?-^No. 

3542.  But  saltpetre  is  an  article  which  is  very 
dangerous,  is  it  not  ? — Stored  by  itself  it  is  as 
innocent  ae  any  article  can  be;  it  will  not  origi- 
nate fire,  as  a  rule.  The  danger  of  saltpetre  is 
where  it  becomes  mixed  with  charcoal,  from  the 
burning  6f  wood  which  is  near  it,  and  then  there 
is  an  explosion. 

3543.  If  the  jute  first  takes  fire,  and  then 
that  sets  fire  to  the  wood  work,  and  it  mixes 
with  the  saltpetre,  liiere  is  great  danger,  is  there 
not  ? — No  doubt 

3544.  Then,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement 
of  goods  is  not  so  good  in  the  dock  warehouses 
in  London  as  it  is  in  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  warehouses  in  Liverpool? — I 
have  not  Aat  familiarity  with  the  way  in  which 
the  man8^gement  of  those  warehouses  is  carried 
on  to  be  enabled  to  speak  positively  on  that 
siibject.  "We  are  forced  to  take  certain  engs^e- 
ments  from  the  dock  companies  that  a  certain 
classification  of  goods  shall  •  be  observed,  and  I 
think  rt  would  be  nseful  to  introduce  a  provision 
into  the  Act,  that,  in  the  event  of  those  engage- 
ments not  being  complied  with,  the  dock  com- 
panies should  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
Of  course,  we  should  then  have  a  security  that 
the  classification  is  carried  out,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  now  we  have  not  tiat  security. 

3545.  Chairman.]  Is  not  tiiat  the  fault  of  tire 
insurance  companies  in  insuring  property  con- 
trary to  thOT  own  rules  ? — No ;  we  are  obliged 


to  adhere  to  the  system  of  trade  in  London ;  we 
are  forced  to  take  the  assiuranoes  of  the  wharfingers 
and  the  dock  companies;  the  merchants  really 
do  not  know  what  becomes  of  their  goods  after 
they  leave  the  ship. 

3546.  Mr.  Ttimer.'\  The  insurance  companies 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  regu- 
lations are  carried  out  or  not  ? — No,  except  by 
constant  visitation  or  supervision. 

3547.  But  in  the  case  of  fires  in  the  London 
dock  warehouses  it  has  been  found  in  many  caaes 
that  those  arrangements  have  not  been  carried 
out  ? — Yes,  and  m  some  cases  in  the  wharves  as 
well. 

3548.  You  have  been  asked  why  petroleum 
should  not  be  examined  as  brandy  is  examined ; 
do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  making 
petroleum  subject  to  the  excise  laws,  and  that  It 
would  interfere  with  business  ? — Yes,  materially ; 
there  is  great  objection  to  making  any  article  sub- 
ject to  the  Excise  laws. 

3549.  With  regard  to  petroleum,  if  such  an 
Act  as  the  Petroleum  Act  of  Liverpod  were 
carried  out,  that  would  be  sufficient  protection 
against  all  ordinary  danger,  would  it  not? — ^Yes. 

3550.  As  connected  with  a  large  insurance 
company,  yon  would  be  satisfied  to  take  risks 
under  those  circumstances? — Yes,  we  do  that 
constantly. 

3551.  Does  not  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which 
took  place  in  Ae  ne^hbourhood  of  Liverpool 
last  week  confirm  you  m  the  opinion  that  such  an 
Act  as  the  Liverpool  Act  should  be  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3552.  And  was  not  that  the  inqtreesion  of  the 
magistrates  ? — I  believe  so. 

3553.  Thej'  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the 
provi8io])s  of  the  Liverpool  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3554.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  fire 
marshal,  which  you  say  is  very  dearable,  you 
wish  that  he  should  have  full  powers? — xes; 
very  large  powers,  at  all  events. 

3555.  He  could  not  examine  properly  into  the 
causes  of  fire  unless  he  had  the  power  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  and  make  them  speak  when  they 
came? — Certainly  not;  he  ougnt  to  have  the 
power  to  employ  the  police  in  any  way,  to  tak« 
evidence^  on  oath,  or  otherwise,  and  to  order  a 
prosecution  if  it  should  be  so  determined. 

3556.  Your  idea  is  that  he  should  inquire  into 
every  fire,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  origin  of  a 
fire  was  doubtful  or  suspicious,  he  should  have 
the  power  to  prosecute  before  the  magistrate  ? — 
Exactly. 

3557.  With  regard  to  how  he  is  to  foe  paid  you 
give  no  opinion  ? — No. 

3558.  In  Hamburgh,  you  say,  that  the  chief  of 
the  police  does  it  ?— -Yes. 

3559.  In  Hamburgh  they  have  a  peculiar  law, 
the  City  of  Hamburgh  insures  all  house  pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

3560.  They  levy  an  insurance  rate  ? — Yes. 

3561.  Private  individuals  are  left  to  insure 
goods  ? — Yes. 

3562.  And  private  houses  are  insured  by  fbe 
community? — -Yes. 

3563.  With  regard  to  the  description  of  oflScer 
to  be  employed  in  the  country  districts,  I  sup- 
pose a  man  of  good  common  sense,  who  would 
nave  the  power  to  summon  witnesses,  and  who 
went  to  ue  scene  of  a  fire  as  early  aa  possible, 
-would  be  the  sort  of  man  that  yon  would  select 
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without  his  being  a  chetnist  ? — Yes,  but  I  should 
like  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  gifting  evi- 
dence ;  I  should  prefer  a  lawyer. 

3564.  But  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  with 
die  power  of  sifting  evidence,  would  be  a  better 
man  probably  than  a  mere  scientific  man? — 
I  think  so. 

3563.  He  should  act  the  part  of  a  judge,  who 
summons  evidence  and  judges  of  the  evidence 
when  it  is  brought  before  him  ? — Just  so. 

3566.  With  regard  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
is  there  any  direct  evidence,  in  such  cases,  of  the 
mode  in  which  combustion  arises  ?  —It  is  gene- 
rally only  an  inference ;  it  is  generally  confined 
to  Mctones,  I  think. 

3567.  That  must  be  so,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

3568.  With  regard  to  the  companies  being  dis- 
inclined to  prosecute,  I  suppose  that  any  com» 
pany  which  was  known  to  oe  litigious  in  such 
cases  would  get  a  bad  name  ? — Yes. 

3569.  And  no  company  desires  to  get  a  name 
of  that  kind  ? — Certainly  not. 

3570.  Therefore  unless  the  evidence  is  very 
strong,  so  as  almost  to  ensure  a  conviction,  the 
companies  are  disinclined  to  prosecute  ? — Yes. 

3571.  In  some  cases  where  they  have  prose- 
cuted without  securing  a  conviction,  they  have 
been  exposed  to  considerable  odium,  have  they 
not  ?  —  If  the  circumstances  justified  prose- 
cution I  do  not  know  that  they  have  suffered 
much.  I  should  not  shrink,  myself,  from  prose- 
cuting if  the  circumstances  were  strong.  Of 
course  young  offices  are  more  tender  than  old 
ones,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  case  which  would 
induce  them  to  prosecute. 

3572.  But  the  evidence  may  break  down,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry.  There  was  a  very  re- 
markable case  a  year  or  two  ago,  where  an  office, 
through  a  prosecution,  lost  considerabW  in  its  repu- 
tation, did  it  not  ? — I  thought  the  office  was  very 
hardly  dealt  with,  for  the  circumstances  fully 
justified  it  in  what  it  did,  and  the  cause  of  the 
failure  was  really  the  way  in  which  the  case  was 
ooodncted. 

3573.  But,  in  fact,  the  office  did  suffer  ?— It 
did  suffer. 

3574.  It  is  a  feeling  of  that  kind  which  makes 
the  offices  disinclined  to  prosecute,  is  it  not  ? — No 
doubt. 

3575.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
is  conducted  by  a  fire  marshal  or  any  other  officer, 
you  think  it  is  most  important,  for  the  safety  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  for  other  causes,  that  the 
origin  of  all  fires  should  be  inquired  into  by  a 
competent  person,  with  full  powers  to  make  an 
investigation  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3576.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  I  think  you  have  stated 
that  you  consider  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  that  this  inquiry  should  take  place  ? — 
Yes. 

3577.  Seeing  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  you  would  be  of  opinion,  I  suppose,  that 
the  public  should  pay  the  expense? — As  a  matter 
of  principle,  no  doubt;  but  I  can  fancy  oases 
where  it  would  be  right  to  visit  the  expenses  on 
eomebody  else. 

3578.  Mr.  Turner.']  You  were  asked  with 
regard  to  the  salvage  corps  ;  you  stated  that 
they  could  not  interfere  in  putting  out  fires  ? — 
Just  so. 

3579.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  if 
there  were  two  parties  to  put  out  fires,  and  with 
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divided  authorities,  that  would  be  very  prejn-         Mr. 
dicial  ?— No  doubt.  S.^Beu/U 

3580.  The  salvage  corps  come  into  operation        

after  the  fire  is  put  out  ?— It  ought  to  come  into      *3  '^*y 
operation  during  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  taking        '  ^^'* 
anything  they  could  out  of  the  fire. 

3581.  But  the  putting  out  of  the  fire  should  be 
all  under  one  head  officer  ? — No  doubt. 

3582.  Mr.  Horsfall.}  You  think  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fire  should  be  a  private 
one  ? — I  do. 

3583.  I  aj)prehend  you  do  not  mean  that  the 
facts  of  the  inquiry  or  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
should  be  private?— No ;  the  fact  of  the  inquiry 
taking  place  should  be  public,  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  would  be  known  by  the  claim  being 
paid. 

3584.  Your  only  wish  is  to  obtain  evidence 
that  you  might  be  able  to  get  at  the  real  facta  of 
the  case  ? — ^Yes ;  you  can  carry  on  an  inquiry  of 
that  kind  more  efficiently  and  conveniently  when 
it  is  done  in  an  informal  way  than  under  other 
circumstances. 

3585.  Mr.  Turner.^  You  thmk  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  a 
police  inquiry  is  carried  on  before  the  police 
make  up  their  minds  to  take  up  an  individual 
before  a  magistrate  ? — Just  so. 

3586.  Mr.  Horsfall.]  You  have  spoken  of  the 
variation  in  the  amount  of  the  commission  paid  to 
the  different  agents  varying  from  7 }  to  30  per 
cent.  ?— Yes. 

3587.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  com- 
mission  so  varied  ? — I  cannot  tell  you ;  it  is  the 
varying  practice  of  the  different  offices. 

3588.  Do  they  charge  a  higher  premium  when 
they  pay  30  per  cent,  commission? — No;  it  is 
very  oft«n  lower. 

3589.  That  must  be  a  very  losing  concern, 
must  it  not? — That  is  my  idea,  but  every  man 
knows  his  own  business  best. 

3690.  With  regard  to  the  special  case  which 
it«ently  occurred,  you  think  that  the  Act  affecting 
Liverpool  and  the  Act  affecting  the  country 
generally  should  be  assimilated  ? — Yes. 

3591.  So  that  if  a  borough  Is  divided  by  a 
given  street  from  the  county,  one  should  not  have 
an  advantage  over  the  other  ?— I  think  sa 

3592.  Chairman.']  I  see  in  the  London  Mer- 
cantile Tariff,  dated  August  1861,  it  is  stated 
that  "  One  of  the  conditions  for  insurance  is  the 
removal  of  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  to,  and 
their  deposit  in,  separate  and  approved  stores, 
and  a  proper  classification  of^  merchandize, 
namely,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  and  jute,  not  to  be  de- 
posited In  any  wai-ehouse  or  shed  with  other 
goods."  That  is  a  rule  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  made,  but  do  they  insure  quite  re- 
gardless of  that  rule  now  ? — No,  our  contracts 
are  made  with  the  merchants.  Those  engage- 
ments are  entered  into  with  the  dock  companies, 
the  wharfingers,  and  the  owners  of  warehouses. 
We  make  our  contracts,  relying  on  those  engage- 
ments being  carried  out,  and  unless  we  happen 
to  go  in  and  see  that  they  are  or  are  not  carried 
out,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

3593.  Is  it  not  usual  to  send  an  officer  to  see 
whether  the  r^ulations  are  carried  out  or  not  ?t- 
We  do  that  to  some  extent,  but  we  cannot  be 
continually  going  over  all  the  warehouses. 

3594.  Therefore  the  London  Mercantile  Tariff 
is  of  no  use? — It  is  of  some  use,  no  doubt;  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  fires  which  have 
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fHf^         occurred  since  the  date  of  the  Tariff,  in  London, 
JS-  Boult.     where  it  has  been  found  that  the  fire  has  been 
— ^       occasioned  by    an  infraction  of  those   engage- 
rs May      ments. 
*°"7*  3595.  Did  you  pay  the  insurers? — ^Yes,  we 

were  obliged  to  pay  them.  The  hardship  of  our 
case  in  London  is,  that  the  merchants  are  too 
strong  for  us  to  make  them  responsible  for  a 
breach  of  those  engagements,  but  in  Liverpool 
our  merchants  are  contracted  with  on  certain 
terms. 

3596.  When  you  say  that  the  merchants  in 
London  are  too  strong  for  you,  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  too  great  a  competition  among 
the  insurance  companies  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  mean  that  exactly. 

3597.  But  if  there  was  only  one  insurance 
company,  or  only  a  few,  say  half  the  number, 
would  you  not  have  more  power  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  no  more  power ;  we  have  heard  some- 
thing of  compound  nouseholders  lately,  and  we 
Iiave  compound  directors,  merchants,  who  are 
sometimes  directors  of  insurance  companies,  and 
dock  companies  as  well. 

3598.  Mr.  Lanyon."]  Have  you  any  remedy  to 
suggest  with  regard  to  the  infraction  of  the  rules 
with  regard  to  the  classification  of  goods  in  ware- 
houses ? — Yes,  to  make  the  warehouse  keepers 
responsible  for  the  consequences  when  they  in- 
fringe them 

3599.  "Mi.  Turner.']  You  would  make  it  a  penal 
offence  ? — No,  merely  a  civil  offence ;  that  they 
should  be  liable  to  pay  the  loss. 

3600.  Mr.  Lusk.]  8ome  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies iiisure  a  great  deal  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  do  they  not  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

3601.  Wiui  regard  to  those  losses  by  fire 
which  have  increased  so  much,  are  they  as  much 
abroad  as  at  home? — I  think  not;  we  confine 
our  attention  for  this  purpose  to  home  matters 
alt<^ether. 

■  3602.  In  speaking  about  the  large  thefts  of 
warehoused  goods  inXondon,  you  do  not  suppose 
that  the  dock  companies  or  wharfingers  are  un- 
trustworthy, do  you? — No,  it  is  not  the  dock 
companies,  but  it  is  their  servants. 

3603.  You  mean  that  some  of  the  subordinates 
steal  goods,  and  set  fire  to  the  premises,  to  con- 
ceal the  theft  ? — Just  so. 

3604.  The  dock  companies  and  wharfingers  are 
responsible  for  the  due  delivery  of  the  goods,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  but  if  the  goods  are  burnt  tiiere 
is  an  end  of  it. 

3605.  You  do  not  apply  that  remark  to  any  of  the 
large  warehousemen,  1  suppose  ? — No,  I  merely 
state  the  fact,  I  apply  it  to  no  one.  The  goods 
are  found  deficient ;  tite  warehouse  is  burnt  down, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  to  pay  the  loss. 
There  is  another  thing  which  is  rather  serious  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  and  that  is  where 
parties  have  charge  of  two  or  three  warehouses  in 
close  proximity,  they  do  not  keep  an  account  of 
the  goods  in  eaish  warehouse ;  they  do  not  go  into 
warehouse  A  or  B  to  ascertain  what  it  contains, 
but  if  warehouse  A  is  burnt  they  have  to  count  the 
stock  in  B,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  should  have 
been  in  A.  And  then  if  there  is  a  theft,  we  have 
to  pay  exactiy  as  if  the  goods  were  there. 

3606.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  classification  of 
goods,  the  insurance  companies,  in  the  year  1861, 
made  those  regulations  ? — Yes. 


3607.  You  tell  the  merchants  that  those  are 
your  conditions  ? — They  are  published,  and  we 
get  an  undertaking  of  some  kind  from  tiie  differ- 
ent warehouse  companies  and  the  wharfingers 
that  they  will  devote  certain  warehouses  to  certain 
goods. 

3608.  Those  are  the  conditions  on  which  the 
insurance  is  effected  ? — No,  they  are  not  exactly 
the  conditions  on  which  the  insurance  is  effected, 
because  the  conditions  are  not  introduced  into  the 
policy. 

3609.  But  that  is  the  understanding? — Yes. 
There  was  a  case  in  Beales'  wharf  in  wmch  there 
was  a  very  large  sum  paid  for  tea.  That  ware>- 
hoase  was  set  fire  to  because  something  was 
introduced  into  the  warehouse  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  there.  There  was  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  dock  companies  on  the  same 
subject;  petroleum  was  found,  discharged  into  a 
dock  here,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  same 
kind.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  going  into  those 
places,  but  the  case  came  before  me. 

3610.  Chairman.]  Have  yon  anything  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — I  think  I  have  stated  it  ig 
very  important  that  the  claimant  should  in  all 
cases  appear  before  the  officer  who  makes  the 
inquiry,  whoever  he  may  be. 

3611.  Mr.  Turner.]  I  understood  you  to  say 
you  thought  it  important  that  the  officer  should 
nave  the  power  to  summon  everybody? — Yes, 
especially  the  claimant;  then  I  think  that  a 
certain  number  of  days  should  be  allowed  fw 
the  inquiry,  and  that  the  claim  should  not  be 
paid  until  after  the  days  were  expired ;  nor  should 
It  be  paid  then,  without  the  certificate  of  the 
inquirer,  whoever  he  may  be. 

3612.  Mr.  Horsfall]  Whv  should  you  take  it 
out  of  the  usual  category  if  the  inquirer  confirms 
the  validity  of  the  claim  ?  — Perhaps  I  ehoidd  be 
satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  inquirer's  certifi- 
cate ;  but  you  do  not  always  get  at  the  facts- 
immediately;  10  days  or  15  days  would  be 
sufficient. 

3613.  But  would  you  have  any  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  inquirer,  whoever  he  was  ? — 
I  think  if  he  declined  to  issue  his  certificate,  he 
must  then  carry  the  case  further. 

3614.  You  would  have  him  conduct  the  case  ? 
— I  think  he  should  determine  whether  the  case 
should  go  on. 

3615.  But  on  the  issuing  of  the  certificate^ 
you  would  have  the  amount  paid  ? — Yes. 

3616.  After  a  certain  niunber  of  days? — Yes,. 
10  or  15  days. 

3617.  Mr.  ZwaA.]  Would  not  that  be  regarded 
as  interfering  between  two  private  individuala 
entering  into  a  contract ?  — ^No,  I  think  not, 
except  for  the  general  advantage. 

3618.  If  you  make  a  contract  in  good  faith, 
will  it  do  for  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  a  num- 
ber of  days  for  the  payment  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  that  makes  any  difference. 

3619.  How  could  that  be  put  into  shape  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament? — It  could  be  very  easily 
done,  I  think ;  I  may  add  that  I  think  that  the 
inquiring  officer  should  always  make  a  separate 
and  independent  report,  as  is  done  in  America, 
with  regard  to  the  matters  which  come  under  his- 
cognizance. 
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Mr.  John  A.  Tinne,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


3620.  You  are  a  Magistrate  in  Liverpool,  I 
beUeve  ?— Not  of  Liverpool,  but  of  the  county. 

3621.  Have  you  paid  any  particular  attention 
to  the  storage  of  petroleum  in  Liverpool  ? — Not 
individually.  I  am  retired  from  business,  but  as 
a  magistrate  of  the  county  a  case  came  before  us 
the  other  day,  and  happening  to  be  in  London,  I 
come  to  the  Committee-room,  because  I  feel  in- 
terested in  the  subject 

3622.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Committee  the 
particulars  of  that  case  ? — There  were  two  mat- 
ters which  came  before  the  consideration  of  the 
justices ;  one  was  the  adjournment  of  a  case  of 
information  against  parties  who  had  stored  petro- 
leum in  a  warehouse  which  had  not  been  licensed ; 
and  then  there  was  another  matter,  quite  apart 
from  that  but  still  connected  with  it,  in  which 
same  parties  applied  for  a  license  for  that  ware- 
house, and  the  application  for  a  license  was 
not  considered,  because  the  information  case 
had  not  been  disposed  of.  The  application  for 
a  license  has  been  adjourned  to  Saturday,  when 
it  will  come  forward  a^ain.  But  it  did  appear 
to  me,  so  far  as  the  facts  came  before  us  in 
court,  that  in  such  a  case  as  that,  where  a  ware- 
house was  on  one  side  of  a  street  and  in  the 
borough  on  the  other,  there  might  be  conflicting 
jurisdiction,  supposing  the  magistrates  were  to 
enter  into  consideration  of  the  application  for  a 
license  under  the  General  Act.  Liverpool  itself 
has  ^one  very  much  into  this  subject,  and  I  am 
of  opmion  that  it  has  a  most  perfect  system  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  control  of  suitable 
warehouses  for  the  storing  of  those  combustible 
articles ;  and  from  what  I  have  heard  and  already 
seen  of  the  Local  Act  of  Parliament  for  Liver- 
pool, as  well  as  the  bye-laws  passed  by  the  town 
council  and  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  if  a  ge- 
neral Act  could  be  extended,  and  similar  powers 
given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  generally  of 
enacting  in  petty  or  quarter  sessions  bye-laws 
similar  to  those  that  exist  in  Liverpool,  it  appears 
to  me  that  thcmatter  might  be  met.  But  what 
struck  me  with  regard  to  this  case  especially,  was 
it  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  sat  on  the 
bench  in  connection  with  the  subject,  that  there 
might  be  conflicting  jurisdictions. 

3623.  Do  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Act  are  stringent  enough  ? — So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  they  are  so,  and  that  opinion  is 
shared  by  gentlemen  on  the  spot  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  As  far  as  I  can 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  strikes  me 
that  those  gentlemen  who  are  very  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  have  devised  measures  for 
their  protection  which  are  very  good. 

3624.  Is  that  as  stringent  as  the  General  Act? 
— It  is  much  more  stringent  than  the  General 
Act. 

3625.  Does  it  limit  the  firing  point  of  petro- 
leum at  all? — I  am  not  aware  that  the  Local  Act, 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  now,  does  relate  to  the 
temperature  at  which  petroleum  will  ignite. 

3626.  But  is  not  that  a  most  important  point  ? 
— No  doubt. 

3627.  That  is  done  in  the  General  Act,  is  it 
not?— Yes. 

0.84. 


3628.  Would  ^ou  say  from  that  that  the  Local 
Act  was  as  stringent  as  the  General  Act? — 
I  think  that  the  Local  Act  not  only  avails  itself 
of  the  General  Act,  but  also  gives  the  power  of 
passing  bye-laws  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  warehouses  themselves. 

3629.  But  I  understand  that  the  Local  Act 
was  passed  before  the  General  Act  was  passed? 
— T  was  not  aware  of  that ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Liverpool  has  a  particular  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  has  two  or  three  Acts ;  a  fire  pre- 
vention Act  and  also  a  special  Act  with  regard  to 
petroleum  itself;  and  under  the  Act  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  they  have  power  to  pass  bye-laws. 

3630.  But  have  you  not  sufiicient  powers  as 
magistrates  under  the  General  Petroleum  Act  ? — 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  have  not  the  same 
jurisdiction;  but  my  attention  was  more  parti- 
cularly called  to  that  from  the  liability  to  con- 
flicting jurisdictions  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
same  street.  Under  the  General  Act  one  bench 
of  magistrates  might  decline  to  give  a  license, 
and  another  bench  of  magistrates  might  give  a 
license  the  next  day  on  diametrically  opposed 
principles. 

3631.  That  case  which  came  before  you  the 
other  day  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  petroleum,  I  suppose? — No. 

3632.  Or  the  dangers  which  arise  from  explo- 
sions?— No,  it  was  merely  with  regard  to  tiie 
license  for  storing  the  petroleum. 

3633.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  ascertain  the  firing  point  of  petro- 
leum before  it  was  stored? — I  should  say,  as  a 
practical  man,  that  it  would  be  desu-able  to  ascer- 
tain it. 

3634.  Do  you  think  that  there  woidd  be  any 
difficulty  in  doing  that  before  it  is  stored  in  the 
petroleum  warehouses  at  Liverpool  ? — I  am  not 
a  sufficient  chemist  to  speak  to  that ;  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  petroleum. 

3635.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  You  spoke  of  there 
being  power,  under  the  Liverpool  Act,  of  enact- 
ing bye-laws  ? — Yes. 

36.36.  Has  the  corporation  enacted  bye-laws  ? 
— Yes. 

3637.  Chairman.'\  But  I  see  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  firing  point  of  petroleum  ? — You 
will  see  that  by  the  bye-laws  whicii  are  before 
you.  I  thought  it  was  desirable  to  state  to  the 
Committee  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  have  the  same  powers  not  only  with  regard  to 
making  bye-laws  but  with  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters. Under  the  General  Act  there  are  no  means 
of  paying  any  surveyor  or  anybody  else  specially 
for  inspecting  warehouses. 

3638.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  You  think  it  desirable 
that  the  Local  Act  and  tne  General  Act  should  be 
assimilated  ? — Yes,  most  of  the  local  Members  of 
this  Committee  are  aware  that  the  corporation 
of  Liverpool  have  surveyors  whom  they  can 
employ  specially  for  tiiat  purpose;  in  fact,  they 
have  a  much  more  perfect  machinery  for  inspec- 
tion than  there  is  in  the  county  for  this  matter, 
but  from  the  extending  character  of  Liverpool, 
those  warehouses  may  be  erected  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  jurisdictions. 

T  3639.  Mr.  ZanyoB.] 
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3639.  Mr.  Lanyon.']  That  surveyor  is  merely 
a  surveyor  to  inspect  the  mode  of  consitruction 
and  not  the  way  in  which  goods  are  classified  in 
the  warehouses  ? — I  presume  that  that  would  he 
a  matter  of  detail  which  might   be  arranged ; 


his  office  relates  to  the  adaptability  of  the  build- 
ing. 

3640.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  else 
which  you  wish  to  etate  to  the  Committee  ?■— 
No. 


Mr.  FitANCis  Andebbok  Clint,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  3641.  Chairman.]    You   are   a  merchant   in 

F.  A.  Ctiiti.    Liverpool,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3642.  And  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Liver- 
pool ?— Yes. 

3643.  And  also  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  ? 
— Yes. 

3644.  And  chairman  of  the  Watch  and  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  ? — Yes. 

3645.  You  have  held  that  office  for  the  last 
eight  years,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

3646.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  are 
the  duties  of  the  chairman  of  the  Watch  and  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  ? — To  preside  at  the  weekly 
eeneral  meetings  of  the  committee ;  to  attend,  as 
lar  as  he  can,  the  sub-committees,  among  which 
one  is  the  Fire  Prevention  Sub-Committee,  which 
takes  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  fire 
department;  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee  is 
grafted  on  the  Watch  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  "  The  Liverpool  Fire  Prevention  Act, 
1843." 

3647.  You  take  charge  of  the  fire  brigade  and 
all  appliances  and  arrangements  necessary  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  ? — Yes ;  the  fire  brigade  being 
part  of  the  ordinary  police. 

3648.  I  understand  that  you  gave  evidence  in 
the  year  1862  ?— Yes. 

3649.  And  that  in  giving  that  evidence,  you 
corroborated  the  evidence  of  Major  Greig  at  that 
time  ? — I  did. 

3650.  You  must  often  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  Major  Greig  ? — Yes,  constantly. 

3651.  Have  you  seen  him  recently  ? — Yes,  I 
saw  him  yesterday,  before  I  left. 

3652.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  with 
regard  to  this  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  spoke  to  him 
generally  on  the  subject. 

3653.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  he  had  any 
additional  evidence  to  give  to  that  which  he  gave 
in  the  year  1862  ? — Yes ;  nothing  on  the  point 
inquired  into  by  the  Committee  m  1862,  which 
was  rather  with  regard  to  the  constitutioQ  of  the 
Liverpool  Fire  Brigade. 

3654.  But,  I  presume,  he  was  aware  that  one 
of  the  points  inquired  into  in  this  Committee  was 
with  regard  to  the  means  for  ascertaining  the 
causes  of  fire  ? — Yes. 

3655.  Did  he  suggest  any  means  of  doing  that  ? 
— No ;  he  has  no  better  means  of  judging  of  the 
propriety  or  otherwise  of  any  means  tlian  I  have 
myself,  because  whatever  happens  is  brought 
by  him  before  the  conunittee,  week  by  week  ;  we 
have  a  fire  book  laid  before  the  committee  every 
week. 

3656.  You  have  had  a  good  many  fires  in  cot- 
ton warehouses  in  Liverpool,  have  you  not  ?— 
Yes,  a  good  many  from  time  to  lime. 

3657.  And  a  good  many  of  them  have  teen 
suspicious  ? — Many  of  them. 

3658.  Immediately  that  a  fire  occurs,  do  you 
make  any  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
the  fire  ? — Not  always ;  but  if  there  are  sus- 
pcious  circumstances  about  it,  the  police  have 


always  set  the  detectives  to  work  to  get  informa- 
tion. 

3659.  Have  you  always  been  successful  in 
finding  out  the  causes  of  a  fire  ? — Scarcely 
ever. 

3660.  Why  is  that  ? — Principally  because  the 
police  cannot  examine  any  one  on  oath. 

3661.  How  many  fires  were  there  in  cottou 
warehouses  in  the  year  1866  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  number. 

3662.  I  see  a  return  here  of  10  or  13  ? — Those 
are  specially  cotton ;  I  think  the  police  mentioned 
240  or  250  fires  of  all  kinds. 

3663.  But  I  refer  particularly  to  cotton ;  proper 
inquiries  were  made  into  all  those  fires  in  cotton 
warehouses  in  the  year  1866,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
where  there  appeared  to  be  anything  suspicions, 
but  otherwise  there  was  no  inquiry ;  it  is  not  the 
business  of  any  one  to  make  an  inquiry! 

3664.  Then  most  of  those  were  held  suspicious, 
because  you  made  inquiry  into  them  ? — Yes,  a 
good  deal  of  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject 
of  fires  in  cotton  warehouses  during  the  American 
war,  when  the  price  was  exceeding  high. 

3665.  But  what  had  that  to  do  with  it?  — 
Cotton  was  worth  2  s.  6d.  &  pound,  and  that  was 
a  great  reason  for  stealing  it,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  premises  to  conceal  the  theft. 

3666.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  of  many 
of  these  fires  is  theft? — I  am  very  strongly  of 
that  opinion. 

3667.  That  is  a  secondary  cause  ? — Yes,  it  is 
done  to  cover  the  theft 

3668.  Did  more  fires  arise  in  cotton  ware- 
houses when  the  price  of  cotton  fell  ? — I  cannot 
exactly  say  that ;  I  should  judge  that  there  would 
be  a  greater  tendency  to  steal  it  when  the  price 
was  high. 

3669.  But  in  the  event  of  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton  when  the  cotton  has  been  insured  at  a 
high  value,  do  you  not  think  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  cotton  are  as  apt  to  commit  in- 
cendiarism to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  insurance, 
as  the  servants  and  others  are  to  do  it  to  hide  the 
theft  ? — I  think  that  most  of  the  thefts  are  com- 
mitted by  the  servants.  The  insurer  only  re- 
ceives the  value  of  the  cotton  at  the  time  it  is 
burnt 

3670.  If  a  man  insures  100  bales  of  cotton 
at  2  «.  6  d.  per  pound,  and  it  falls  to  1  s.,  what 
does  he  get  for  that? — He  only  gets  1  s.,  because 
the  insurance  companies  take  power  to  replace 
the  cotton. 

3671.  Mr.  Lant/on.]  The  only  way  in  which 
deception  could  take  place,  would  be  in  the 
quantity  ? — Yes ;  the  inducement  to  the  servants 
to  steal,  is  greater  when  the  price  is  higher. 

3672.  Chairman.']  The  fire  committee  have 
made  very  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to 
superintending  those  warehouses,  have  they  not, 
and  as  to  looking  after  the  servants  who  have 
charge  of  those  warehouses? — Yes,  the  watch 
committee  have,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  told 
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off  two  policemen  for  the  special  purpose  of  going 
into  the  warehouses  to  see  if  the  men  have  pipes 
and  lucifer  matches  about  them,  and  they  nave 
done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  beyond  that,  of  course, 
the  police  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

3673.  What  has  been  the  result  of  those  visits 
on  the  part  of  the  two  policemen  ? — The  result 
I  heaxa  was,  that  they  have  taken  573  pipes,  and 
so  on,  daring  the  last  two  years. 

3674.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  fires  since  you  appointed 
those  two  policemen  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  warehouses  ? — I  think  so ;  we  felt  sure  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  smoking  being  carried 
on  before  the  appointment  of  those  two  men. 

3675.  You  have  got  several  local  Acts  in  Liver- 
pool for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  for  supplying 
means  for  extinguishing  fires  ? — Yes ;  we  had  a 
Eireprevention  Act  passed  in  the  year  1843,  which 
was  supplemented  by  an  amended  Act  in  1844, 
in  which  there  is  a  clause  giving  the  police  con- 
stables power  to  enter  the  warehouses,  and  which 
prescribes  the  way  in  which  certain  merchandise 
shall  be  stored.  Take  saltpetre,  and  other  things 
of  that  Idnd ;  they  must  be  stored  in  cellars  with 
vaulted  roofs;  that  Act  was  passed  inconsequence 
of  very  large  fires  which  took  place  25  years  ago 
in  Liverpo^,  and  it  was  amended  in  the  year 
1844.  In  the  year  1862  we  obtained  a  bye-law 
for  the  better  observance  of  article  12  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Act  with  regard  to  timber  ends ;  that 
they  should  not  meet  together,  but  that  the  in- 
terstices should  be  filled  with  bricks,  to  prevent 
the  woods  touching  each  other ;  that  bye-law  was 
made  in  the  year  1862.  Then  also,  in  the  year 
1862,  the  Fire  Prevention  Amendment  Act  was 
passed,  giving  the  Corporation  power  to  make 
bye-laws  with  regard  to  petroleum,  which  bye- 
laws  were  made.  Then,  in  the  year  1865,  the 
Gunpowder  Regulation  Act  was  passed,  and  the 
Corporation  of  LiverjKW)!  obtained  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  deal  with  gunpowder  themselves. 
With  regard  to  petroleum,  the  Corporation  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  Government  to  pass  a 
general  Act ;  the  Government  were  rather  loth 
to  do  80,  and  recommended  us  to  obtain  an  Act 
for  ourselves,  and  then  the  Government  passed  a 
general  Act,  in  which  I  think  they  rather  bor- 
rowed from  our  local  Act. 

3676.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  if  there 
is  any  special  provision  in  your  Act  of  Parliament 
about  l£e  firing  point  of  petroleum  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  certain  number  oi  degrees  mentioned, 
but  I  am  not  very  sure  about  that;  my  im- 
pression is  that  100  degrees  is  mentioned,  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  there  is  no  attention  paid 
to  it. 

3677.  That  is  the  general  Act? — Yes;  prac- 
tically it  is  a  dead  letter,  because  petroleum  is  not 
inspected,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

3678.  Are  you  aware  of  any  accidents  having 
occurred  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  in  retail  shops? 
■ — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  sudden  explosions  from 
its  being  drawn  off  in  a  tub  by  ignorant  people, 
and  taking  fire  and  doing  great  damage ;  they  are 
allowed  to  have  50  gallons  without  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act. 

3679.  Do  you  see  any  difficultj^  in  testing  the 
firing  point  of  petroleum  before  it  is  stored  ? — I 
aee  no  difficulty  whatever ;  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  could  be  done  by  the  ordinary  police  or 
sot. 

3680.  Mr.  Horsfall.}  But  it  would  be  attended 
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with  great  inconvenience  to  tlie  merchants,  would 
it  not  ?— I  do  not  know ;  it  is  laid  on  the  quay, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  tested  as 
other  things  are  tested  on  the  quay. 

3681.  M.T.Turntr.']  Suppose  you  had  500  casks 
of  petroleum  to  your  consignment  from  America, 
would  there  be  no  difficulty  in  testing  each  cask? 
— I  would  not  test  the  whole  of  them. 

3682.  Say  every  five  or  10  ? — I  would  let  the 
officer  take  one  here  and  there. 

3683.  But  how  would  you  do  it? — I  cannot 
tell  you  in  detail. 

3684.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  test  com- 
bustible material  on  the  quay,  is  it  ? — I  see  no 
difficulty,  and  if  there  was  any  difficulty  it  should 
give  way  to  the  general  safety  and  convenience. 

3685.  Mr.  HorsfaU."]  If  you  had  a  cotton  ship 
discharging  in  the  next  berth,  how  would  you 
do  ? — They  must  do  the  best  they  could,  "but 
there  must  be  some  little  inconvenience  suffered 
in  dealing  with  dangerous  articles  like  petro- 
leum ;  tliey  might  be  put  into  separate  berths. 

3686.  Mr.  Turner.']  You  think  that  vessels, 
with  petroleum  on  board  should  go  into  separate 
berths,  where  no  other  ships  would  disharge,  per- 
haps ? — I  do  not  wish  to  be  held  down  to  details, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  it 

3687.  ChairmanA  You  see  no  practical  diffi- 
culty whatever? — No;  it  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  do  it  without  interfering  with  trade. 

3688.  Mr.  Turner.]  Do  you  know  how  you 
can  test  it  ? — No. 

3689.  The  evidence  before  the  Committee  is 
that  you  must  test  it  in  a  way  which  would  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  use  of  fire? — Yes,  of  course ; 
we  have  tried  several  experiments  ourselves,  and 
we  had  Dr.  Baker  Edwards  to  assist  us. 

3690.  You  see  no  practical  difficulty  in  testing 
petroleum  on  the  quay  ? — None  whatever. 

3691.  What  sort  of  officer  would  you  have  to 
test  it ;  a  policeman  would  not  do,  would  he  ? — 
No,  I  hardly  think  that  he  would,  unless  we  se- 
lected a  superintendent  and  had  him  instructed, 
but  that  is  mainly  a  question  of  detail. 

3692.  Chairman.]  We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  a  police- 
man of  ordinary  intelligence  or  a  custom  house 
officer  to  test  ail  the  petroleum  that  comes  into 
the  different  ports  ? — Just  so. 

3693.  Mr.  Turner.]  But  you  know  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  use  any  fire  on  the  dock  quays 
except  tmder  the  superintendence  of  a  police- 
man / — The  petroleum  could  perhaps  be  drawn 
off  and  taken  to  some  proper  place  to  be  tested. 
I  think  that  any  dangerous  article  ought  to  be 
made  to  submit  to  some  little  difficulty.  We 
were  forced  to  isolate  the  warehouses,  and  put 
trade  to  some  inconvenience  in  framing  our  bye- 
laws,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  to  contend  with.  I 
think  it  might  be  done  without  unduly  inter- 
fering with  trade.  I  should  be  glad  if  tne  Cus- 
toms would  undertake  the  duty  though  the 
police  might  do  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
ship  ought  not  to  be  ordered  to  a  particular  dock 
to  discharge. 

3694.  Mr.  Ltuk.]  Even  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  we  not  custom-house  officers  to  test 
every  six  or  eight  casks  of  other  things,  to  see 
that  there  ie  no  tobacco  or  brandy  placed  inside 
them  ? — Yes ;  very  likely. 

3695.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  local 
Acts  introduced  since  the  year  1843,  have  those 
Acts  had  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of 
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Mr.         fires  in  Liverpool  ? — They  have  had  an  effect  in 
JF.  A.  Clint,    reducing  the  premiums  of  insurance. 

3696.  I  beheve  that  the  fires  were  so  nume- 
rous before  those  Acts  were  passed  that  tlie 
insurance  offices  raised  their  premiums? — Yes. 

3697.  Have  they  reduced  those  premiums 
since  that  time  ? — Yes,  gradually,  I  believe.  The 
fires  in  Liverpool  25  years  ago  were  so  excessive 
that  the  Corporation  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Parliament  for  a  Fire  Prevention  Act. 

3698.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  the 
number  of  fires  in  Liverpool  in  the  year  1866  ? 
—246,  I  think. 

3699.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  was  about 
10  years  ago  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  figures, 
but  there  is  a  list  given  by  the  head  constable  in 
his  annual  report. 

3700.  In  1857  there  were  202  fires  in  Liver- 
pool, and  in  1866  there  were  246,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  ? — Yes. 

3701.  But  have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  property  destroyed  in  those  years  ? — No. 

3702.  With  regard  to  fires,  are  you  aware 
whether  this  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of 
the  proj^rty  insured  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

3703.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  houses  in  Liver- 
pool ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

3704.  Is  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  watch  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  fire,  or  is  it 
the  duty  of  me  police  ? — It  is  scarcely  the  duty 
of  the  watch  committee ;  but  if  they  consider 
that  there  is  any  suspicious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  fire,  they  direct  the  police  to 
make  the  beat  inquiries  they  can;  but  that  is 
scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult, for  the  want  of  the  power  of  compelling 
evidence  on  oath. 

3705.  I  see,  in  the  year  1856,  that  the  causes 
of  54  fires  were  unknown,  out  of  the  246  ? — 
Yes. 

3706.  There  were  90  from  accident,  and  97 
from  carelessness  ? — Yes. 

3707.  I  see  no  mention  of  suspicious  fires  ? — 
I  should  think  that  it  is  a  very  loose  description. 
The  police  call  it  accident  or  carelessness,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  reliable  sub-division,  I  should  say. 
There  is  no  proper  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
causes,  and  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 

3708.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  that  you  have  been  at  in 
Liverpool  to  obtain  proper  protection  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spreading  of  fire,  you  still  find 
that  there  is  something  wanting  ? — I  was  a  di- 
rector of  a  fire  company  at  one  time,  and  I  felt 
that  we  had  to  pay  claims  without  the  means 
of  investigating  them.  As  a  member  of  the 
watch  committee,  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
some  power  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires. 

3709.  You  think  that  it  would  have  a  deterring 
effect?— Yes. 

3710.  Have  you  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  question  into  whose  hands  you  would  place 
the  conducting  of  the  inquiry  ? — I  think  that  the 
police  might  make  the  preliminary  inquiry. 

3711.  To  whom  would  you  propose  that  they 
should  report  if  they  found  anything  suspicious  ? 
— The  question  is  whether  you  would  have  a 
special  tribunal ;  the  coroner  has  the  power  of 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  fires,  but  no  power 
of  obtaining  fees,  and  therefore,  practically,  it 
becomes  a  dead  letter. 


3712.  Mr.  Turner.']  But  he  has  no  power  of 
compelling  evidence  ? — I  thought  he  had. 

3713.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  the  coroner  that  power? — Him 
or  some  other  officer ;  but  he  seems  ready  made 
for  the  purpose. 

3714.  Is  not  the  police  court  ready  made 
too? — The  stipendiary  magistrates'  duties  day 
by  day  are  so  heavy,  that  they  are  fully  occu- 
pied. 

3715.  How  would  it  do  to  appoint  a  fire 
mai-shal  for  that  purpose  ? — He  would  not  have 
full  employment,  I  think.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  borough  of  Liverpool  only. 

3716.  He  would  not  have  sufficient  to  do, 
even  in  a  place  like  Liverpool,  you  think  ? — I 
think  not. 

3717.  Your  preference  is  decidedly  for  the 
coroner  then  ? — I  merely  thought  of  that  because 
he  is  an  officer  already  established  who  has 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands. 

3718.  How  should  he  be  paid? — We  should 
have  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  make  vexatious 
enquiries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  fees, 
but  a  coroner  can  abuse  his  powers  now  where 
he  is  piud  by  fees  in  case  of  death.  I  have 
always  thought  that  they  are  open  to  suspicion, 
and  that  they  may  abuse  their  powers. 

3719.  Ai'e  the  coroners  paid  by  fees?— Some 
are  paid  by  fees,  and  some  are  paid  by  salaries. 

3720.  Do  you  think  if  the  coroner  was  paid 
by  a  salary  he  might  be  lax  ? — He  might  not 
then  do  enough,  he  might  be  paid  a  certain  sum 
fixed,  and  then  in  fees. 

3721.  Who  do  you  think  should  pay  him,  the 
insurance  companies? — No,  I  am  very  much 
against  that. 

3722.  Why  are  you  very  much  agiunst  that  ? 
— Because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to 
protect  themselves.  We  have  the  power  to  levy 
a  fire  rate  for  the  whole  town.  A  farthing  in  the 
pound  answers  that  purpose.  The  expense  of 
inquiry  might  be  paid  out  of  the  fire  rate. 

372.'i.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Are  you  aware  that 
the  coroners  in  London  are  paid  by  salary? — 
I  have  understood  so,  I  think. 

2724.  And  that  is  found  to  work  exceedingly 
well  ? — I  believe  so ;  our  coroner  is  paid  by  fees, 
and  he  makes  1,000  l.  or  1,200/.  a  year. 

3725.  Chairman.']  You  think  that  the  coroner 
should  be  paid  out  of  a  fire  rate  ? — Yes ;  I  never 
could  understand  on  what  principle  the  insu- 
rance offices  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  fire  brigade,  because  we  put  out  all  fires, 
whether  insured  or  not,  and  do  as  much  for  the 
uninsured  propeity  as  for  the  insured,  and  there- 
•fore  the  companies  who  contribute  get  nothing 
for  their  money. 

3726.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  M^or 
Greig  on  this  question  of  an  inquisition  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  has  any  very  fixed  ideas 
about  it;  it  is  not  peculiarly  within  his  pro- 
vince. 

3727.  He  agreed  with  you,  I  suppose,  that 
some  inquiry  would  be  desirable  ? — Yes,  1  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  to  the  council  some  years 
ago  on  behalf  of  the  watch  committee,  because 
we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  progress 
in  investigatious  even  in  suspicious  cases. 

3228.  You  think  that  the  police  should  initiate 
the  inquiry,  and  communicate  with  the  coroner, 
and  that  uie  coroner  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  town  clerk,  who 
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is  the  prosecuting  solicitor  in  Liverpool,  and  he 
has  a  deputy,  who  acts  as  prosecuting  solicitor ; 
that  prosecuting  solicitor  might  have  the  cases 
suhmitted  to  him  and  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
prosecuting  them.  I  see  no  difficulty  with 
r^ard  to  the  machinery  in  Liverpool,  but  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  counties. 

3729.  Lord  if.  Grosvenor.!  In  fact,  the  officer 
before  whom  the  first  inquiry  would  be  made 
would  be  the  deputy  town  clerk  in  Liverpool  ? 
— I  should  say  that  the  detective  police  snould 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  him,  and 
trace  out  the  cases,  under  his  directions. 

3730.  But  of  course  there  would  be  an  inves- 
tigation into  every  fire,  whether  suspicious  or 
not? — I  rather  speak  of  suspicious  fires,  but  I 
do  not  see  much  harm  in  having  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  every  fire,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ship- 
wrecks. 

3731.  Otherwise  it  would  be  invidious,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes  if  it  were  general  that  invidiousness 
would  be  removed,  of  course. 

3732.  I  see,  in  Major  Greig's  report  upon  the 
organization  and  duties  of  the  Liverpool  Fire 
Brigade,  "  He  will  also  make  out,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  head  constable,  a  full  report  of  the 
particulars  of  the  fire,  its  origin,  estimated  amount 
of  damage,  whether  the  property  be  insured  or 
not,  stating  any  and  what  suspicious  circum- 
stances are  attending  it,"  and  he  does  so? — 
Yes. 

3733.  But  he  cannot  take  evidence  on  oath  ? — 
No. 

3734.  "Would  you  have  the  first  inquiry  con- 
ducted privately  or  publicly  ? — I  think  if  the 
police,  under  the  direction  of  the  prosecuting 
solicitor,  could  get  a  good  primd  facie  case,  I 
should  make  it  public  at  once,  just  the  same  as 
any  ordinary  case.  If  the  detective  police  made 
a  report  to  the  prosecuting  solicitor  he  should  say 
whether  there  was  a  case  to  go  on  with  or  not. 

3735.  But  a  fire  that  occurred  at  night  would 
be  reported  the  next  morning  to  the  proper  officer, 
whoever  he  might  be  ? — Yes. 

3736.  But  by  that  time  there  would  be  very 
little  visible  evidence  remaining  on  the  spot,  and 
you  would  have  the  inquiry  adjourned  for  a  week, 
I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  a  suspicious  fire? — 
I  think,  upon  a  little  consideration,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  arran^ng  the  system,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  an  inquiry,  either  into  the  cause 
of  all  fires  or  into  suspicious  fires,  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  At  present  the  insurance 
companies  pay,  and  nobody  hears  any  more  about 
it.  The  insurance  companies  do  not  like  to  pry 
too  much  into  the  cause  of  fires,  in  case  they 
should  lose  their  good  name  as  payers,  and  ther&- 
fore  the  public  gain  and  the  shareholders  lose. 

3737.  Mr.  Turner.']  Before  you  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  whether  a  case  was  suspicious  or  not, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  case  should  be  private  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  think  that  if  the  prosecuting  solicitor 
thought  there  was  no  case  it  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  should  be  private  up  to  that 
point  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  a  judge  of  the 
process,  but  having  that  officer  at  Liverpool,  it 
might  be  managed  very  easily,  I  think. 

3738.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor.j  It  would  be  nece»- 
sary  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  every  fire 
to  prevent  anything  invidious,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes ;  and  then,  if  it  were  self-evident,  it  might 
drop  immediately. 

3739.  Mr.  Lutk."]  Your  official  position  leads 
0.84. 


you  to  direct  your  attention  more  to  the  preven-         Mr. 
tion  of  fires  than  to  the  causes  of  them  ? — Yes;    F.  A.  Clint, 
we  are  a  fire-prevention  committee,  and  we  do      '  — ^ 
what  we  can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fires,      83  May 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gunpowder  Act  and  the        i8^. 
Petroleum  Act 

3740.  With  regard  to  buildings,  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  want  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
country,  can  you  suggest  anything  new  with 
regard  to  the  buildings  throughout  flie  country, 
as  to  the  method  of  constructing  them? — We 
have  fire-proof  warehouses  in  Liverpool ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  built  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  Act,  and  thej'  are  required  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Watch  Committee. 

3741.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  improvement 
that  we  could  introduce  into  the  Building  Act 
for  the  whole  country? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
practical  for  that ;  we  have  a  building  surveyor 
in  Liverpool,  who  is  our  adviser,  but  we  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Parliament  expressly  for  that 
point  of  timber  ends. 

3742.  With  regard  to  a  better  supply  of  water 
for  the  whole  country,  is  there  anything  that  you 
could  suggest  ? — Every  town  should  be  compelled 
to  have  a  supply  of  water.  We  have  gone  to  an 
enormous  expense  in  that  matter.  Some  time  ago 
the  town  council  laid  a  rate  of  6rf.  in  the  pound 
on  all  property  towards  the  payment  of  the  cost 
of  the  water ;  previously  that  water  was  not  paid 
for  by  warehouses  or  unoccupied  property,  but 
simply  by  those  who  used  the  water.  'I'he  council 
felt  ^at  was  unjust,  because  an  abundance  of 
water  was  necessary,  on  account  of  fires.  I 
strongly  approved  of  that  rate ;  3(f.  in  the  pound 
being  paid  by  the  landlord  and  3  d.  by  the  tenant ; 
that  produces  about  40,000  /.  a  year.  A  penny  in 
the  pound  produces  7,000/.  in  liiverpool.  After 
that,  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  the  consumers 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  domestic  supply,  but  that 
the  recognised  principle  of  a  supply  of  water  being 
necessary  for  extinguishing  fires  (it  seems  to  me 
a  very  correct  principle)  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  for  domestic  and  other  consumption. 

3743.  Mr.  Lanyon^  It  is  usual  in  other  bo- 
roughs to  have  a  fire-rate,  is  it  not  ? — Our  fire- 
rate  is  4  ''^  in  the  pound. 

3744.  Mr.  Lush.]  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had 
a  general  Act  we  should  include  all  property 
under  such  a  water-rate  ? — Yes. 

3745.  In  some  places  \fater  is  supplied  by 
meter,  is  it  not? — ^It  is  so  supplied  in  Liverpool 
to  the  manufactories. 

3746.  A  laige  warehouse  consuming  by  meter 
would  consume  very  much  water,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes.  Before  that  time  a  warehouse  escaped 
altogether,  whereas  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  immense  supply  of  water  to  extinguish  fires 
in  those  very  warehouses.  We  now  make  the 
property  pay  as  property ;  and  then  comes  the 
question  of  householders  who  pay  so  much  on  the 
rent,  and  the  manufacturers  who  pay  by  meter. 

3747.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor.1  The  water  supply 
belongs  to  the  corporation,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

3748.  Mr.  itwA.]  Have  you  a  fire  brigade  in 
Liverpool  f — Yes,  the  fire  brigade  is  part  of  the 
ordinary  police. 

3749.  Do  you  think  that  every  town  should  be 
compelled  to  have  a  fire  brigade  ? — Yes. 

•    3750.  You  think  that  every  town  should  have 
fire  engines? — Yes;  unless  the  gravitation  is  suffi- 
cient, as  ours  is  generally ;  we  have  one  steam 
engine,  which  is  (Jl  that  we  require  at  present 
T  3  3751.  You 
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Iklr.  3751.  You  me»Q  every  town  of  considerable 

t,  A.  Gint.   size  should  have  a  fire  engine  ? — I  mean  every 

— —         town  with  a  few  thousands  of  inhabitants,  every 

aQ  May       town  ought  to  have   some  provision  for  exdn- 

**^'        guishing  fires.      The    systwai   in  Liverpool  of 

having  the  fire  brigade  as  part  of  the  ordinary 

police,  woilrs  uncommonly  well,  because  the  whole 

of  the  police  are  more  or  leas  interested,  although 

we  have  150  men  who  are  specially  fire  brigade 

men. 

3752.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion, do  you  think  first  of  all  mat  all  fires  in  every 
house  ought  to  be  examined  into?— I  have  stated 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  better ;  to  prevent 
invidiousness. 

3753.  That  is  admitting  the  principle  that 
every  fire  occurring  in  a  house  is  an  offence 
against  the  law,  the  same  as  fires  in  chimneys  in 
London  ? — I  do  not  know ;  becatise  a  fire  might 
be  quite  accidental,  whereas  a  chimney's  catching 
fire  implies  carelessness. 

3754.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  fire  should 
be  an  offence  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  small 
fine  ? — No,  I  would  rather  begin  the  other  way 
with  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  if  that  did  not 
justify  a  prosecution,  I  would  let  it  drop 

3755.  Who  ought  to  male  that  preliminary 
inquiry  ? — The  police,  I  think,  under  the  prose- 
cuting solicitor  in  Liverpool. 

3756.  But  taking  the  whole  country,  that 
makes  the  police  a  judge  whether  there  should  be 
an  inquiry  or  not,  does  not  it  ? — I  do  not  exactly 
see  what  could  be  done  in  counties ;  there  is  no 
diflSculty  in  corporate  towns. 

3757.  If  a  man  fires  a  pistol  in  the  street  he  is 
liable  to  be  brought  up  before  the  magistrate, 
and  he  may  be  fined  10«.  or  6d.,  or  he  may  be 
committed  for  trial  ? — Yes. 

3758.  Could  you  lay  down  any  basis  whereby 
we  might  bring  every  man  before  a  magistrate  in 
case  of  fire,  to  be  fined  6d.,  or  10#.,  or  committed 
for  trial  ? — If  my  house  took  fire  by  accident,  it 
would  be  rather  disagreeable  to  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate,  even  if  1  was  acquitted. 

3759.  K  your  horse  smashed  my  carriage,  is  it 
hard  that  you  should  pay  for  it  ? — No,  I  nave  no 
right  to  have  a  vicious  horse ;  but  here  I  am 
wholly  innocent. 

3760.  But  suppose  that  your  servant  through 
carelessness  burns  down  my  house,  why  shoula  I 
have  to  stand  the  losq  of  that? — That  is  rather  a 
different  case,  no  doubt ;  but  what  you  mean,  as 
I  understand  you,  is  tliat  a  fire  from  whatever 
cause  should  be  considered  an  offence,  and  that  a 
man  should  go  before  a  magistrate  and  clear  him- 
self. I  would  rather  take  the  course  which  I 
suggested  of  a  preliminary  inquiry. 

3761.  In  that  case  the  policeman  would  be  the 
judge  whether  the  inquiry  should  go  on  or  not? 
— In  towns  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  but  in 
counties  I  do  not  quite  see  the  machinery  that 
would  be  adopted. 

3762.  Chairman.']  Would  you  have  the  town 
clerk  to  go  upon  the  spot  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  fire  ? — No,  I  would  let  the  police  do 
it. 

3763.  And  any  suspicious  case  be  would  report 
to  the  town  clerk  ? — Yes.  The  town  clerk  does 
something  of  that  kind  now  in  Liverpool  in  case 
of  Sunday  trading  in  a  public-house.  The  police 
submit  the  evidence  to  him,  and  he  says,  perhaps, 
"  There  is  no  evidence,  and  you  had  better  not 
go  on  with  it." 


8764  Lord  R.  G rvsvenor.']  Yon  are  speaking' 
of  a  case  where  the  police  and  firemen  axe  the 
same  body  ? — Yes,  but  that  does  not  matter,  I 
think.  The  police  are  officers  of  justice,  and  that 
is  enough. 

3765.  Mr.  latsk.']  In  a  doubtful  case,  before 
whom  would  you  have  the  investigation  made  ? — 
I  thought  the  coroner  seemed  a  ready-^uade 
officer. 

3766.  Is  not  ^a  police  magistrate  much  more 
ready-made  to  hand  ? — I  do  not  see  much  differ 
ence,  except  that  in  our  case  we  should  have  to 
get  another  police  magistrate. 

3767.  Does  not  the  coroner  require  a  jury? — 
Yes. 

3768.  Would  not  that  make  the  tribunal  ex- 
pensive ? — Perhaps  it  would. 

3769.  In  all  the  serious  cases  that  you  have 
referred  to,  how  could  the  coroner  do  it  with  any 
reasonable  regard  to  expense  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
prescribe  the  working  of  the  thing. 

3770.  Are  not  the  magistrates  more  accustomed 
to  look  into  crime  than  any  other  class  of  men  ? 
— No  doubt 

3771.  And  do  not  the  police  generally  have 
to  bring  all  such  coses  before  them  ? — No  doubt. 

3772.  Would  not  the  magistrates  be  the  proper 
parties  to  make  those  inquiries? — I  have  no 
choice ;  it  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  but  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  an  inquiry  would  be 
desirable;  and  since  I  came  here  to-day  I  am 
rather  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
some  inquiry  into  all  fires. 

3773.  In  the  case  of  a  prosecutor  before  the 
magistrates,  after  a  preliminary  investigation,  iT 
the  person  should  be  committed  for  trial,  should 
the  magistrate  bind  over  anyone  to  prosecute,  or 
would  you  have  the  public  prosecute? — I  am 
rather  in  favour  of  the  public  prosecuting,  because 
it  is  for  the  public  good  that  we  want  these  in- 
quiries ;  on  the  same  principle  that  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  community  paying  for  the  fire 
appliances  instead  of  asking  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

3774.  You  would  have  a  piiblic  prosecutor  ? — 
Something  of  that  kind. 

3775.  You  think  that  a  number  of  fires  occur 
from  cotton  being  stolen,  and  the  men  setting  fire 
to  the  place,  to  hide  the  theft  ? — Yes. 

3776.  Do  you  know  that  when  a  trade  is  in  a 
bad  condition  more  fires  occur  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  that  applies,  for  the  reason  I  have  given ; 
because  you  are  only  paid  for  the  value  of  the 
commodity  at  the  time  it  is  burnt. 

3777.  But  taking  other  articles  ? — Seeing  that 
the  companies  may  replace  the  article,  you  are 
no  better  offi 

3778.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  as  a  fact, 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  cotton  fires  is  one 
or  two  in  every  year,  and  that  last  year,  when 
cotton  fell  so  much,  there  were  13  fires ;  is  not 
that  BO? — I  do  not  think  that  that  argument 
^plies,  because  it  is  no  use  burning  your  cotton. 
The  facts  are  against  the  theory ;  if  you  could 
get  the  insured  value,  it  would  be  a  different 
thing 

3779.  I  understand  that  perfectly  well ;  but 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that  when  cot- 
ton is  dear  there  are  no  fires,  and  when  it  gets 
cheap  we  have  13  fires  ? —  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
ihink  it  must  be  accidentaL 

3780.  Mr.  Read.']  When  property  is  unoccu- 
I^ed  at  Liverpool,  I  suppose  the  owner  of  the 
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property  pays  the  whole  of  that  6  d.  water-rate  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  because  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Act,  that  3  </.  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
landlord  and  3  d.  by  the  tenant,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  tenant,  I  think  the  land- 
lord gets  off  for  3  d. 

3781.  The  investigation  by  the  coroner  does 
not  necessarily  entail  a  jury,  does  it ;  a  coroner 
could  go  and  investigate  the  cause  of  a  man's 
death,  and  if  he  were  sure  of  the  cause  could  give 
his  certificate  ? — My  impression  was  that  he  al- 
ways had  a  jury. 

3782.  You  think  that  the  coroner  would  be  the 
best  officer  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  he  being  a 
ready-made  officer. 

3783.  Mr.  Lanyon.1  With  regard  to  the  in- 
spection of  warehouses  and  the  classification  of 
goods,  is  the  system  adopted  in  Liverpool  effi- 
cient ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  the  Fire  Prevention 
Act  has  worked  very  well. 

3784.  But  are  your  rules  observed,  because  I 
think  we  have  evidence  before  us  that  it  was 
almost  a  dead  letter  ? — The  police  do  as  well  as 
they  can,  but  of  course  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  trade. 

3785.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  that  would  make  the  classification  in 
respect  of  goods  more  effective  ? — I  think  not 
without  being  inquisitorial  or  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  trade.  I  think  practically  the 
police  have  not  given  minute  attention  to  that 
subject ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  business  of 
.anyone  in  particular. 

3786.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  l3iat 
a  proper  inspection  should  exist  with  regard  to 
the  classification  of  goods  ? — Policemen  may  make 
themselves  rather  disagreeable,  and  the  inspection 
must  be  done  with  some  delicacy ;  the  police 
would  report  if  they  saw  saltpetre  going  in,  but 
it  is  not  very  minutely  done  ;  it  is  amongst  their 
general  duties.  Your  question  points  to  a  special 
officer,  and  I  think  we  could  have  a  man  in  plain 
clothes. 

3787.  You  would  recommend  that  some  person 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  those  matters  ? 
— ^I  think  that  that  would  fill  up  a  want.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  admit  that  that  particular  duty 


has  not  been  attended  to.  The  police  can  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else,  and  it  should  be  done 
by  a  man  in  plain  clothes ;  but  I  will  admit 
that  it  is  quite  possible  in  Liverpool  that  goods 
may  be  placed  in  the  wrong  places,  contrary  to 
the  Act. 

3788.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  fire 
insurance  companies  should  do  it? — I  think  that 
the  fire  insurance  companies  should  do  it,  because 
it  would  tend  to  make  the  police  unpopular ;  it 
would  be  too  much  like  espionage. 

3789.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  1  think  by  your  evi- 
dence, you  imply,  so  far  as  Liverpool  is  con- 
cerned, to  recommend  that  the  coroner  should  be 
the  person  to  make  the  inquiry  ? — I  am  not  par- 
ticularly wedded  to  that ;  a  police  magistrate  is 
perhaps  quite  as  competent,  but  we  should  have 
to  get  another  in  Liverpool,  because  his  present 
duty  Is  quite  enough. 

3790.  Mr.  Horrfall.']  And  more  than  enough  ? 
— And  more  than  enough ;  and  we  have  to  pay 
them. 

3791.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  "Would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  settling  by  a  short  Act,  that  t!»e 
coroner  should  be  paid  a  fixed  sum  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  fires  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  ? 
— Yes,  partly  by  a  fixed  sum,  and  partly  by  the 
result  of  his  labours;  a  salary  leads  to  uttder 
doing,  and  the  payment  by  fees  to  over  doing. 

3792.  Mr.  HorsfallJ]  Do  you  know  what  tb 
the  premium  on  uncertified  warehouses  in  Liver- 
pool ? — No,  not  at  this  moment. 

3793.  I  ask  you,  that  with  regard  to  some 
evidence  that  was  given  by  Major  Greig ;  in  the 
year  1843,  the  premium  was  35«.,  and  In  1851 
it  was  12*. ;  do  yon  know  whether  that  was  the 
result  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  pre- 
vent fires  in  Liverpool,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  competition  between  the  companies  ?— 
Both,  I  think;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  after 
the  frequent  fires  which  took  place  25  years  ago, 
the  companies  got  panic-struck,  and  raised  their 
rates  unduly. 

3794.  Chairman.'\  Is  there  anything  which 
you  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No,  nothing, 
I  think. 
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3795.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Police  Courts  of  the  Metropolis  ? — 1 
am. 

3796.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 
I  have  been  three  years  Chief  Magistrate  and  27 
years  Magistrate. 

3797.  Are  fires  in  the  metropolis  ever  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  magistrates  in  the  Police 
Courts  ? — All  that  are  supposed  to  be  felonious 
are,  and  also  fires  in  chimneys  where  penalties 
are  imposed  under  the  old  Building  Act,  or 
within  the  last  two  years  under  the  Fire  Brigade 
Act. 

3798.  Under  which  the  occupier  of  every  house 
in  which  there  is  a  fire  in  a  chimney  must  appear 
befoi-e  a  magistrate  ? — Yes ;  he  is  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  or  rather  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

3799.  There  is  a  penalty  attached,  is  there 
not? — There  is  a  penalty  of  20  s.  Formerly  there 
was  a  reward  under  the  old  Building  Act  to  each 
fireman,  and  to  the  turncock. 

3800.  Is  that  penalty  always  exacted  ? — Not 
the  full  penalty.  The  magistrate  has  power  to 
mitigate. 

3801.  But  it  is  always  the  same  penalty,  I 
suppose  ? — It  varies  in  amount.  Under  the  old 
system  there  was  a  reward  to  the  first  engine 
that  arrived  not  exceeding  30«.,  and  to  the  second 
engine  a  reward  of  20*.,  and  a  reward  to  the 
turncock  of  10  «.  for  letting  on  the  water.  That, 
however,  is  all  abolished,  and  the  Fire  Brigade 
Act  of  1865  has  substituted  a  penalty  of  20  s. 

3802.  The  police  report  the  cases,  I  suppose, 
of  chimneys  on  fire? — -The  police  always  make  a 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  but  they 
do  not  take  out  summonses  under  the  Fire  Bri- 
gade Act ;  they  are  taken  out  by  the  solicitor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

3803.  Have  any  cases  of  arson  been  brought 
under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

380i.  Who  gives  the  charge? — It  is  compe- 
tent to  any  one  to  give  the  charge ;  the  insur- 
ance company,  or  any  other  person,  just  as  in  any 
other  prosecution ;  any  one  may  become  a  pro- 
secutor. 

3805.  In  those  cases  that  come  before  you, 
the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  of  the  guilt  of  the 
party,  I  presume  ? — The  best  answer  would  be 
to  give  you  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred 
during  the  year  1866 ;  there  were  15  persons 
charged  with  arson  last  year,  and  of  those  12 
were  committed  to  take  their  trial. 


3806.  By  whom  were  they  charged  ? — The  re- 
turns do  not  give  the  names  of  the  prosecutors; 
no  doubt  in  general  the  prosecutions  were  either 
by  insurance  companies  or  hy  the  landlords,  or 

persons  having  an  interest  in  the  property. 

3807.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  incendiary  fires  brought  before  you  of 
late  years  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  have  rather  de- 
creased ;  in  the  year  1857  I  find  that  there  were 
15  cases  sent  for  trial,  whereas  in  last  year  there 
were  only  12. 

3808.  In  those  15  cases  that  were  committed 
for  ti*ial,  were  there  as  many  convictions  ? — Last 
year  there  were  12  cases  committed  for  trial,  and 
there  were  six  persons  found  guilty. 

3809.  But  you  cannot  give  us  the  number  for 
the  year  1857, 1  suppose  ? — Not  how  many  were 
acquitted,  or  how  many  were  convicted.  I  have 
not  that  return  with  me,  but  it  can  be  procured. 

3810.  Do  you  think  that  that  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  brought  before  you  arises  more 
from  the  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies,  or  really  from  there  being  fewer  cases 
of  incendiarism  ? — I  should  say  that  there  was  a 
greater  apprehension  of  being  found  out.  All 
the  people  in  London  know  very  well  that  in 
every  case  of  fire  the  Fire  Brigade  are  sure  to  be 
in  attendance  very  soon,  and  they  are  very  com- 
petent to  discover  the  causes  of  afire ;  they  make 
a  report ;  and  the  police  are  also  in  attendance, 
and  they  are  very  ready  to  act,  if  necessary. 

3811.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  by  numer- 
ous witnesses  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  fires,  and  also  in  the  number  of 
incendiary  fires;  do  you  agree  with  that? — I 
can  give  you  those  that  were  prosecuted ;  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  fires  that  are  supposed 
to  have  been  wilful,  that  must  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Now,  it  depends  on  what  point  of  view 
you  look  at  the  question  from ;  if  you  look  at  it 
from  an  insurance  point  of  view,  you  then  sus- 
pect that  a  great  many  were  incendiary,  whereas, 
m  fact,  they  were  probably  accidenm ;  but  that 
must  be  a  matter  of  opinion ;  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics that  could  enable  anyone  to  say^  how  many 
were  wilful,  and  how  many  were  accidental. 

38 1 2.  But  an  insurance  officer  could  speak  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  suspicious  fires,  could  he 
not? — It  depends  on  what  is  suspicion;  very  small 
circumstances  will  raise  a  suspicion  in  some  minds 
which  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  cause  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  a  disinterested  mind. 

3813.  We  find  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
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Bolt,  tiie  managing  dii-ector  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  Globe  Insurance  Company,  that  in  the 
year  1852,  tliere  were  34^  per  cent,  of  the  fires 
in  London  whose  causes  were  suspicious,  or 
doubtful,  or  unaccounted  for;  and  in  the  year 
1866  there  were  52^  per  cent.  ? — It  is  very  easy 
to  give  those  figures,  but  on  what  data  are  they 
founded  ?    It  can  only  be  matter  of  opinion. 

3814.  But  suppose  you  simply  call  them  "un- 
known," or  untraced  fires ;  we  have  had  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  very  large  per-centage  in 
the  number  of  "  iinknown  *'  fires ;  can  you  account 
for  that  ? — I  was  not  prepared  for  the  fact  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  I  should  doubt 
its  being  the  fact  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
Mr.  Braidwood's  return  would  probably  show  that. 

3815.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade ;  we  find 
iirom  that  report  that  in  the  year  1852  there 
were  331  per  cent,  of  untraced  fires  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  fires ;  and  in  the  year  1866  there 
were  44  per  cent,  of  untraced  caxises  of  fire  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fires ;  can  you  give 
the  Committee  any  reason  why  there  should  be 
this  very  lai^e  proportion  of  increase  ? — No,  1 
am  not  prepared  to  do  tliat ;  probably  the  new 
Fire  Brigaae  may  discover  more  fires. 

3816.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  more  un- 
known causes  of  fire  than  there  used  to  be,  is  it 
not  ? — But  I  dare  say  there  were  many  fires  that 
were  not  accounted  for  by  the  old  bri^uie ;  small 
fires  that  were  soon  put  out,  and  not  mcluded  in 
the  returns  at  all ;  whereas  now  the  smallest  fire 
is  reported. 

3817.  But  this  report  only  extends  to  the  year 
1852,  when  Mr.  Braidwood  was  manager  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  P-^-But  still  his  staff  was  very  insuf- 
fident  until  the  Act  of  1865  was  passed. 

3818.  But  your  opinion  is,  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  incendiary  fires  of 
late^  years  ? — ^Not  in  the  metropolitan  district.. 
I  think,  considering  how  much  the  metropolis  has 
increased,  the  returns  that  I  have  given  you  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  cases  last  year,  and  ten 
years  ago,  go  to  show  that  that  nmn&er  has  really 
decreased. 

3819.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  there 
has  been  a  large  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  fires  when  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation ? — Not  of  malicious  fires. 

3820.  No,  of  ordinary  fires? — But  I  am  re- 
ferring only  to  malicious  fires. 

3821.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 
ities are  as  vigilant  now  in  prosecuting  suspi- 
cious cases  as  they  once  were? — I  should  say 
that  they  were  never  very  vigilant,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect;  and  I  do  not  thmk  they  are  more  so  now. 
I  think  they  are  not  anxious  to  prosecute;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  too  unwilling  to  take  any  notice 
of  a  fire  supposed  to  be  malicious;  it  causes  un- 
popularity with  regard  to  the  office ;  they  are 
apprehensive  that  the  business  might  be  interfered 
with  if  they  prosecuted  persons  for  incendiary 
fires,  or  if  they  were  to  resist  claims. 

3822.  Then  if  there  has  been  any  laxity  in 
prosecution,  you  would  say  that  that  arises  very 
much  from  the  competition  in  the  insurance  bu- 
siness?— No  doubt;  but  that  might  be  cured  if 
they  all  united,  as  the  bankers  of  London  do ;  they 
might  have  an  association,  with  a  solicitor  who 
would  act  for  all,  and  he  might  either  prosecute 
or  he  might  resist  claims  in  the  name  of  that  asso- 
ciation, and  so  avoid  bringing  any  odium  on  any 
particidar  office. 

0.84. 


3823.  But  do  you  thmk  that  it  is  fair  that         Sir 
the  odium  of  prosecuting  for  a  public  crime  should     y.  Henry. 

be  laid  on  a  private   commercial  company  ? —        

That  is  a  very  large  question,  whether  the  State       a?  May 
ought  to  incur   Ae  expense  of  prosecution  for        \^T. 
every  crime,  or  whether  those  wno  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  should  be  engaged  in  it;  in  cases 

of  forgery,  if  you  left  it  whoUy  to  the  State,  a 
great  number  of  the  cases  would  not  be  taken 
up ;  they  would  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  police  or  the  magistrates  if  the  bankers  did 
not  employ  a  solicitor  to  look  after  the  cases; 
they  would  go  unpunished;  as  fires  take  place 
internally,  the  police  cannot  discover  what  has 
been  done  inside  the  house- 

3824.  But  all  the  proi>erty  is  not  insured  in 
which  fires  occur? — But  if  house  No.  1  is  not 
insured,  house  No.  2  probably  is,  and  then  the 
insurance  office  has  almost  the  same  interest 

3825.  But  if  house  No.  2,  which  is  insured, 
takes  fire,  and  house  No.  1  is  burnt  down,  which 
is  not  insured,  you  would  then  have  the  insurance 
companies  incurring  expense  and  odium  for  pro- 
secuting in  a  case  in  which  they  have  no  interest 
whatever  ? — They  need  not  take  it  np ;  it  would 
not  be  compulsory  upon  them  to  take  up  any 
prosecution. 

3826.  Have  you  found  where  insurance  com- 
panies have  prosecuted  in  suspicious  cases,  tJiat 
the  jury  are  biassed  in  one  way  or  the  other,  for 
or  against  the  insurance  companies,  or  otherwise? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  it  is  a  very  serious  crime,  and 
the  punishment  for  it  is  very  severe,  and  of  course 
juries  are  reluctant  to  find  persons  guilty  in  cases 
of  that  nature,  unless  the  evidence  is  vevy  con- 
clusive ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  bias  in  civil  actions, 
and  that  juries  may  lean  to  the  side  of  a  poor 
plaintifi^  against  a  rich  company,  so  that  if  the 
evidence  be  doubtful,  they  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  ratlier  than  for  the  defendant.  In  cri- 
minal cases  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  bias  on 
the  part  of  juries,  but  there  is  a  very  proper 
caution  not  to  find  persons  guilty  unless  the 
evidence  ir  conclusive. 

3827.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  insurance  companies  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  prosecuting,  has  had  some  effect 
in  deterring  them  from  prosecuting  more  than 
they  would  do  otherwise ;  you  mentioned  that 
there  were  only  six  cases  in  which  the  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  year  1866,  out  of  12  cases 
committed  for  trial  ? — ■  x  es,  that  was  so. 

3828.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  want  of  suc- 
cess may  deter  the  companies  from  prosecuting 
more  frequently? — That  ought  not  to  operate, 
I  think. 

3829.  From  what  you  state  you  do  not  con- 
sider an  inquiry  into  the  origm  of  fires  would 
have  an  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  them  ? 
— It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
"  inquiry ;"  there  is  at  present  an  inquiry  in  every 
case,  because  the  Fire  Brigade  now  institute  a 
sort  of  inijuiry,  and  they  make  a  report :  but  if  you 
mean  an  investigation,  where  witnesses  are  to  be 
examined  and  cross-examined  on  oath,  then  I  say 
that  is  a  matter  not  to  be  adopted,  unless  there  is 
a  primd  facie  ground  of  suspicion,  because  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship,  and  a  very  vexatious 
proceeding  to  subject  householders  to  a  public  in- 
vestigation at  the  police  court  in  cases  of  merely 
doubtful  fires.  Take  the  case  of  fires  in  chimneys : 
I  have  had  before  me  a  great  many  persons,  sum- 
moned under  the  old  Building  Act  for  neglect  in 
not  having  their  chimneys  swept>  and  certainly 
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?ir  thot-c  cases  gave  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the 

T.  Henry-     inhabitants ;  they  were  often  summoned  on  very 

frivolous  grounds ;  it  was  very  well  known  that 

-"  »!;'">■  some  of  the  firemen  had  boys  stationed  about  the 
'^"*  streets,  who  used  to  get  1*.  for  going  and  giving 
infonnation  if  they  saw  a  spark  coming  out  of  a 
chimney ;  all  the  engines  were  sent  out,  and  sent 
to  tl»e  house,  and  when  they  got  there  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  yet  they  put  in  their  claim 
for  reward,  and  the  parties  were  summoned  be- 
fore me  and  other  magistrates,  and  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance  was  given,  there  being  no  occasion 
for  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  an  investigation  were 
instituted  in  every  case  that  might  be  deemed  a 
suspicious  fire  by  the  insurance  offices,  it  would 
frequently  be  a  very  vexatious  proceeding. 

3830.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  vexa- 
tious proceeding  to  inquire  even  into  every 
case  01  suspicious  fire  ? — I  must  say  again  that 
that  depends  on  who  is  to  deem  it  suspicious  ;  if 
you  leave  it  to  the  secretaries  of  insuraace  com- 
panies they  would  be  M>t  to  deem  a  great  maay 
fires  suspicious,  when  I  shoidd  not  think  there 
would  be  sufficient  ground  for  arriving  at  that 
opinion. 

3831.  But  supposing  that  a  fire  took  place,  do 
you  think  that  tlie  police  or  the  Fire  Brigade 
should  investigate  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  fire  ? — The  Fire  Brigade  would 
be  more  competent  to  do  that  now. 

.3832.  Suppose  they  found  something  suspi- 
cious, to  whom  should  they  report  it  ? — They  now 
report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  wid 
I  believe  to  all  the  insurance  companies  that 
subscribe  to  the  fund. 

3833.  You  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  insurance 
offices  after  that,  if  they  find  anything  suspicious, 
to  take  up  the  case  ? — Yes ;  or  they  should  place 
it  in  the  bands  of  a  solicitor,  who  would  act  for 
them  all,  and  desire  him  to  prosecute.  They 
could  resist  the  claim,  and  leave  the  party  to 
bring  his  action,  putting  any  plea  that  they  please 
on  the  record,  that  the  fire  was  not  accidental,  for 
example ;  that  would  throw  on  the  householder 
the  onus  of  proving  his  case. 

3834.  The  insurance  companies  do  that  now, 
do  they  not  ? — They  very  seldom  do ;  there  are 
very  few  actions  defended  by  insurance  com- 
panies, although  they  suspect  so  many  fires  to 
be  wilful.  The  cause  lists  at  Westminster  will 
show  that ;  and  it  is  well  known  al  the  Bar  that 
it  arises  from  that  unwillingness,  to  incur  unpo- 
pularity, and  so  prevent  persons  insuring  at  their 
respective  offices. 

3835.  But  would  it  not  be  for  the  public  ser- 
vice that  there  should  be  some  one  to  prosecute 
in  suspicious  cases,  and  incendiary  fires,  where 
the  insurance  companies  did  not  like  to  incur  the 
odium  and  the  expense  of  doing  it  ? — A  public 
prosecutor  would  be  a  useful  officer  in  all  cri- 
minal matters,  no  doubt,  but  no  more  in  that  than 
in  other  cases ;  and  I  think  even  less  so,  because 
where  persons  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter they  are  more  likely  to  prosecute  vigorously, 
and  take  pains  in  getting  up  the  evidence. 

3836.  Mr.  KinnairdJl  You  have  compared  the 
bankers  prosecuting  forgery  cases  with  insurance 
companies  prosecuting  for  incendiary  fires? — 
Yes,  I  took  the  liberty  of  doing  that. 

3837.  But  can  the  cases  be  stud  to  be  quite 
analogous  ? — They  seem  to  me  very  much  so. 

3838.  But  the  whole  sympathy  of  the  public 
is  against  a  forger  ? — And  against  a  perscm  who 
commits  arson. 


8839.  But  in  trials  where  tiie  pablie-nund  has- 
never  doubted  that  there   was  malicious  fiie- 
cainng,  there  has  been  no  conviction  T- — That  is 
because  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  prove  mali- 
cious fire-raising  than  a  forgery. 

3840.  No  doubt  that  is  ao;.  but  do  you  not 
think  that  a  jury  being  taken,  as  \h»y  are,  from 
the  body  of  the  peopk,  it  would  be  natural  in 
them,  they  being  perhaps  all  insurers,  to  lean 
towards  compelling  the  office  to  pay  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  would  influence  them  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  I  think  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  dis- 
advantage in  a  civil  action. 

3841.  It  is  your  belief,  is  it  not,  that  a  great 
many  of  the  fires  without  known  causes  are  wilftil 
fires  ? — That  is  not  my  belief  with  regard  to  the 
metropolis.  I  dare  say  that  that  is  the  case  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  firing  of  stacks  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  houses  in 
London,  because  a  person  can  hardly  do  anything 
in  a  house  which  is  improper  without  being  fwmd 
out ;  tiie  persons  who  w(Mild  be  likely  to  oomaut 
such  a  crime  are  generally  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  ;  they  live  in  the  presence  of  a  gnat 
many  others  in  the  same  house,  and  any  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  the  house  would  be  disoovered 
by  the  adjoining  tenant,  and  the  persons  in  the 
same  house.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  Sf^ire- 
hension  of  being  discovered ;  besides  tnoee  persons 
are  not  insured  in  general ;  where  a  fire  of  that 
kind  takes  place,  that  has  generally  been  fKm 
some  malice  towards  others. 

3842.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  when 
any  particular  business  is  not  very  prosperous  a 
great  many  fires  take  place  in  mat  particular 
branch  of  trade  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so,  and  I 
dare  say  that  is  to  some  extent  the  fact 

3843.  But  even  when  there  is  all  but  podtive 
proof,  the  difficulty  is  in  proving  such  a  thing  ? 
— Yes ;  but  having  a  public  prosecutor  would 
not  remove  that  difficulty. 

3844.  But  might  there  not  be  a  special  branch 
of  the  police  whose  business  it  would  be  to  attend 
all  fires,  and  examine  into  their  causes  ? — They 
do  that  now  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  persons 
to  give  evidence  that  would  at  all  cnminate 
themselves.  If  there  were  to  be  an  investigation 
in  any  case  of  a  suspicious  fire,  suppose  the  magis- 
trate were  directed  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to 
institute  an  investigation  of  that  kind,  he  would 
have  the'  greatest  difficulty  in  knowing  who  were 
the  persons  to  be  summoned,  and  then  what 
questions  were  to  be  asked ;  every  person  must 
be  cautioned  that  he  is  not  boimd  to  answer  any 

?uestion  that  would  criminate  himself.      I  think 
foresee   that  any  investigation  of  that  kind 
would  practically  be  of  no  use. 

3845.  You  might  give  the  power  to  take  evi- 
dence on  oath? — Yes;  but  still  you  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  facts  that  you 
wanted. 

3846.  From  your  experience  you  tiiink  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
causes  of  fires  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about 
it  It  is  very  well  known  to  aU  lawyers  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  offence  so  difficult  to  be 
proved  as  arson. 

3847.  But  you  would  think  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  public  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  fires,  perhaps? — If  there  is  to  be  a 
public  investigation,  I  say  there  ought  to  be  an 
accuser. 

3848.  A  prosecutor  ?  —  Yes ;  the  magistrates 
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ought' not  to  be  put  in  moticm  unleae  there  is 
some  person  who  will  tate  the  res];onsibility  of 
saying,  *'  I  prefer  thia  complaint." 

3849.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
person  being  a  public  officer? — Not  the  slightest 
objection ;  but  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  think  he 
would  perform  that  duty  as  effectually  as  a  soli- 
citor appointed  for  the  express  purpose  by  an 
asBociataon,  because  he  would  not  have  the  some 
interest.  We  find  that  in  particular  classes  of 
offsnoes,  such  as  cruelty  to  animals,  the  society 
takes  it  under  its  protection,  and  they  employ  a 
solicitor  to  haye  Aose  case»  investigated;  and 
liiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  society  does  good, 
because  tJiey  have  a  special  object  which  they 
follow  out. 

3860.  Has  the  difficulty  never  occurred  to  you 
ftat  every  day  new  offices  have  been  springing 
up,  and  that  me  moment  the  older  offices  com- 
bined they  would  have  new  competitors  who 
would  decline  to  be  bound  by  any  such  arrange- 
ment ? — It  must  be  a  matter  for  their  considera- 
Hxm.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  every  company  to  join  the  associa^ 
lion. 

3861.  But  the  competiiaon  is  so  great  that  it 
hua  been  found  practically  impossible  ?—  Then  I 
would  leave  them  to  their  own  remedy;  let  those 
offices  who  reftiee  to  join  the  association  take  up 
tile  prosecution  themselves. 

386  Z.  Lord  Richard  €kosmnor.'\  "We  have  it 
m  evidence  that  not  only  do  fires  occur  when 
particular  trades  are  depressedi  but  also  that  there 
are  gangs  of  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  effiect 
fraudulent  insuntnoes,  and  then  commit  arson  ? — 
No  doubt  there  is  a  very  strong  susjncion  that 
that  is  the  case,  and  I  dare  say  that  is  probably  a 
well-founded  suspicion ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  very  eztennve. 

3853.  That  only  proves  to  you  tfiat  it  is  the 
opinion  of  insurance  companies  and  others  that 
such  fires  have  been  on  the  increase  very  much 
in  London  ? — ^The  insurance  offices  knowing  that 
isot  contanne  to  take  risks  from  those  very  per* 
«ons,  and  when  afire  occurs  speedily  afterwudS) 
ifcey  do  not  resist  the  payment. 

3854.  You  very  justly  blame  the  insurance 
<lffices  for  a  good  deal  of  those  incendiary  fires  ? 
— I  do  not  want  to  blame  tiie  insurance  offices, 
}mt  when  tiiey  complain,  and  say  that  they  want 
l^e  Government  to  take  up  this  matter  on  their 
behalf,  I  say  that  they  have  very  much  brought 
it  upon  themselves. 

3855.  And  that  in  your  opinion  ie  really  one 
reason  why  the  insurance  offices  will  not  combine 
together  to  form  an  association  like  the  Bankers' 
Association,  because  they  say  that  they  cannot 
control  each  other  in  taking  ri^S'i^— Then  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  tiiose  who  refuse  ought  to  be  left 
•o  prosecute  for  themselves. 

3856.  Mr.  iwjA.J  You  know  that  a  great  many 
fires  take  place  in  London  ? — No  doubt 

3857.  But  you  say  thtvt  the  cause  is  a  matter 
«f  opinion  ? — ^xes. 

3858.  There  is  o«  doubt  that  is  pevfectly 
true,  but  do  you  think  that  the  mnapaaies  are  di»- 
inolined  to  prosecute,  or  that  they  ha/ve  not  the 
necessary  facts  before  them  ? — I  think  both ;  they 
are  disinclined  even  if  they  had  the  grounds ;  but 
I  think  also  tiist  they  IwTO'  generally  not  the 
grounds. 

3859.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  yon  tinnk  thattlkere 
has  been  no  increase  of  suratmous  fires  of  late 
years? — So  far  a»  thej  ara  nwogfat  imdeF  th« 
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notice  of  the  magistrates  there  is  not,  and  I  Sir 

have  already  given  my  reason  for  saying  that.  T-  Henry. 

3860.  But  does  that  refer  to  the  metropolis,  or  — p" 
the  countiT  generally  ? — To  the  metropolis  only ;  ^^Way 
it  is  the  Metropolitan  Police  Return ;  but  the 
returns  for  the  whole  of  the  country  are  prepared 
1^  the  Home  Office,  and  of  course  the  Committee 
could  obtain  them  ;  I  should  say,  generally,  from 
my  own  recollection  of  what  used  to  occur  when 
I  was  on  circuit,  that  there  has  not  been  any 
great  increase. 

3861.  Suppose  we  were  to  legislate  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  do 
you  think  that  we  could  make  any  new  law  a 
little  more  stringent  than  the  present? — In  what 
respects  would  you  make  it  more  stringent ;  the 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  arson  is  very  severe, 
and  there  is  the  same  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
for  it  that  there  is  for  any  other  crime ;  and  there 
is  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  may  be  re- 
sisted in  a  civil  action,  in  which  yon  throw  the 
onus  of  proof  on  the  householder,  and  the  insur- 
ance company  merely  defend  and  ask  him  to 
prove  his  case. 

3862.  Suppose  you  were  inclined  to  recommend 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to  make  a  more 
stringent  Act  of  Parliament,  who  do  you  think 
Ediould  take  the  first  steps? — ^I  think  the  office 
defrauded  should  take  the  first  steps. 

3868.  But  suppose  I  do  not  want  as  a  legis- 
lator to  know  anything  about  the  offices,  but  to 
take  the  fires  »er«8? — I'  could  not  recommend 
that  there  should  be  a  puijlic  prosecutor  fbr  cases 
of  arson  and  not  for  any  other  crime. 

3864.  Suppose  that  we  are  recommending 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  we  are  con*- 
vinced  a  great  many  fires  occur  that  ought  not 
to  occur,  who  do  you  think  should  take  me  first 
step  in  dealing  with  suspicious  cases  ? — You  ob- 
ject to  the  insurance  companies  taking  the  first 
step. 

3865.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  those  offices  at 
all  in  the  matter? — The  first  step  with  a  view  to 
a  onminal  prosecution  should  be  ttdten  by  some 
person  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  criminal  law. 
It  would  hardly  be  sufficient  that  an  inspector  of 
police  or  the  chief  oflkier  of  a  fire  brigade  should 
investigate  with  a  view  to  such  a  prosecution. 
fo  order  to  prepare  the  case  for  prosecution 
l^ere  should  be  some  person  who  would  be  com- 
petent to  examine'  witnesses;  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  have  a  public  prosecutor  for  this 
particular  class  of  offiance,  it  should  be  some 
barrister  or  solicitor  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
but  I  by  no  means  recommend  that,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  arson  should  not  be  put  on  a  different 
footing  from  any  other  criminal  offence. 

3886.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.J  In  the  case 
of  a  murder,  when  the  body  is  found,  the  police 
of  the  district  are  to  a  certain  extent  px)secutorSi 
are  they  not  ? — The  police  would  prosecute  in  a 
case  of  arson  if  they  were  prepared  to  show  that 
any  one  had  caused  the  fire  maliciously ;  they 
are  at  this  moment  ready  in  any  case  in  which 
tiiey  have-  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that,  to 
bring  the  person  before  a  mi^istrate. 

3867.  Mr.  Lusk.^  In  the  case  of  any  offence 
against  the  law,  who  are  the  parties  to  apply  to  iu 
order  to  obtain  redress  ? — Take  an  ordinary  oas« 
of  steaKag  goods;  the  criminal  law  allows  any 
person  to  give  the  thief  into  custody  without  a 
warrant  in  all  caaes  of  ffelony ;  but  if  a  person 
who  wishes  to  give  another  into  custody  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  whewer  he  has  proof  or  not,  he  then 
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Sir  lias  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  a  magistrate  and 

T-  Henry-     asking  that  magistntte  to  grant  him.a  warrant, 
—TT         and  then  the  onus  is  thrown  on  the  magistrate, 
Jgg  *y       who  inquires  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient 
'*         on  which  to  found  a  warrant ;  if  it  be,  the  per- 
son is  apprehended,  and  that  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  arson  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  stealing 
goods. 

3868.  But,  just  as  in  a  case  of  assault  and  in 
similar  cases,  there  is  many  a  man  who  is  not  a 
guilty  person  but  who  is  yet  very  blameable,  so 
we  might  make  every  case  of  fire  an  offence  with- 
out making  it  a  crime,  might  we  not  ?7— I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  make  a  case  of 
accidental  fire  an  offence. 

3869.  Suppose  a  man  set  fire  to  his  neighbour's 
house  through  the  carelessness  of  his  servant  ? — 
Then  the  man's  neighbour  can  bring  an  action 
against  him. 

3870.  For  burning  your  house  down? — Cer- 
tainly, if  it  arose  from  his  negligence. 

3871.  But  you  would  have  a  difficulty  in  the 
proof,  would  you  not? — No  doubt;  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  proof  of  every  matter  of  the 
kind. 

3872.  You  woiJd  not  think  it  advisable  to 
make  every  case  of  fire  an  offence  for  the  police 
to  take  cognizance  of? — Do  you  mean  an  acci- 
dental fire? 

3873.  That  would  have  to  be  inquired  into  ? — 
I  should  object  to  have  a  kind  of  bill  of  discovery 
filed  that  compelled  a  person  in  whose  house 
there  happened  to  be  a  fire,  to  come  forward  and 
allow  himself  individually,  and  his  servants,  to  be 
examined.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  vexatious 
proceeding,  and  a  sort  of  inquisition  which  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

3874.  Do  you  object  at  present  to  people  who 
set  fire  to  chimneys  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates? — That  was  a  totally  different  pro- 
ceeding under  the  old  Building  Act ;  that  clause 
in  the  Act  waa  passed  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
iraging  people  to  have  their  chimneys  swept. 

3875.  But  I  refer  to  the  present  Act?— That 
clause  is  now  on  its  trial,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
indeed  whether  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful 
clause.  I  may  mention  here,  that  when  that  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  and  for  some  time  af- 
terwards, I  had  some  experience  of  that  clause, 
because  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  pro- 
ceeded for  those  penalties  in  my  court,  but  re- 
cently they  have  gone  before  the  coimty  m^is- 
trates  to  have  those  cases  heard,  therefore  1  do 
not  know  how  the  clause  is  working. 

3876.  Suppose  we  were  going  to  recommend 
legislation  in  this  matter,  do  you  think  that  the 
person  before  whom  the  cases  should  come,  should 
be  the  police  magistrate  or  the  coroner,  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  speedy  justice  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  of  any  other  tribunal  but  my  own;  to 
have  a  coroner  sitting  with  a  jury  of  12  men  at  a 
public-house,  which  is  a  place  where  they  are  often 
obliged  to  meet,  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
desirable  proceeding.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  the  coroner  has  no 
power  to  hear  such  cases  at  present;  the  coroners 
thought,  until  the  year  1860,  that  they  had  that 
power,  and  some  of  them  exercised  it.  '  But  if 
you  ask  me  whether  I  think  that  jurisdiction 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  coroners,  I  must  say  I 
think  it  ought  not. 

3877.  A  man  might  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate or  a  coroner  and  fined  5  «.,  20  «.,  or  6  /.,  or 
an  interested  person  might  take  proceedings,  and 


be  bound  over  to  prosecute  ? — ^Jf  the  Legislature 
think  fit  to  make  it  an  offence,  then  I  think  that 
the  metropolitan  police  court  would  be  the  best 
place  at  which  to  have  those  cases  adjudicated 
within  the  metropolis. 

3878.  But  whenever  anything  serious  occurred,. 
the  parties  would  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  ? — 
Yes. 

3879.  A  graduated  fine  might  be  the  alter- 
native ? — Yes,  for  negligence ;  out  I  should  very 
much  object  to  make  mere  negligence  a  criminal 
offence,  or  even  an  offence  liable  to  penalties. 

3880.  But  to  take  the  initiative  step,  do  you- 
think  that  the  police  should  be  the  parties,  and 
that  then  they  should  bring  it  before  the  police 
magistrates  ? — ^You  mean  the  police  inspectors. 

3881.  Yes  ? — I  should  not  like  to  leave  to  them 
the  discretion  of  summoning  a  householder  for  an 
act  of  carelessness  or,  it  might  be,  mere  accident. 

3882.  Can  a  coroner  commit  without  a  jury  ? 
— No. 

3883.  And  where  the  magistrate  thought  it  was 
a  serious  case,  you  would  recommend  that  those 
who  were  interested  should  be  bound  over  to  pro- 
secute ? — They  would  be,  in  fact,  bound  to  pro- 
secute. There  is  no  occasion  for  legislation  on 
that  subject,  because,  as  the  law  stands,  that  is 
the  case  now ;  the  magistrate  would  bind  over 
any  person  that  he  thought  ought  to  prosecute. 

3884.  Mr.  Miller.']  I  think  you  have  stated 
that  there  existed  at  present  more  apprehension 
of  detection  than  Uiere  formerly  did  with  regard 
to  raising  fire  ? — Yes. 

3885.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  fear?— To 
the  greater  vigilance  of  the  police,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis  but  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  also  now 
to  the  new  Fire  Brigade.  The  police  become 
every  year  more  vigilant. 

3886.  You  think  that  they  are  always  improv- 
ing ? — I  think  so. 

3887.  Is  the  Fire  Brigade  under  the  present 
system  so  superior  that  the  people  have  more 
apprehension  of  detection? — Yes;  it  is  much 
more  numerous,  and  established  on  a  better  foot- 
ing; and  they  are  more  likely  to  discover  the 
cause  of  every  fire  than  they  were  when  they  had 
a  small  staff. 

3888.  How  many  more  stations  have  they  now 
than  they  had  formerly  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  number.  I  believe  that  they  are  increasing 
them  ;  they  have  the  power  to  increase  them,  at 
all  events,  to  any  extent  the  Board  of  Works 
think  fit. 

3889.  Have  they  sufficient  money  without 
limit?  —  No,  not  without  limit;  the  Act  of 
Parliament  defines  the  amount ;  there  is  a  sum 
allowed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  a  sum 
out  of  the  rates,  and  there  is  also  a  sum  sub- 
scribed by  the  insurance  companies.  Captain 
Shaw  will  ^ve  you  better  iniormation  on  that 
point  than  I  can. 

3890.  Mr.  Lanyon.']  The  tendency  of  your 
evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  great  difficulty 
with  regard  to  an  investigation  is  due  to  the 
reticence  of  the  insurance  companies  ? — Yes,  that 
is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

3891.  And  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  seem 
to  approve  of  a  public  prosecutor  being  appointed? 
— I  ao  not  approve  of  a  public  prosecutor  being 
appointed  for  one  particular  offence. 

3892.  That  being  one  of  the  causes,  how 
would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  unless  by  having 
a  public  investigation,  or  by  appointing  a  public 
prosecutor  ? — l^ere  is  no  difficulty  to  be  got  over, 
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1)eeaii8e  at  ihia  moment  any  insuisnce  company 
that  thinks  fit  may  either  institute  a  proseciH 
lion  by  applying  to  a  magistrate  to  know  whe- 
ther the  grounds  are  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
granting  a  warrant,  or  if  they  do  not  like  to 
take  cmninal  proceedings  they  may  resist  the 
payment  of  the  claim. 

3893.  But  if  the  reticence  of  the  insurance 
companies  is  the  chief  cause  of  tike  want  of  an 
investigation  at  the  present  time,  and  that  inves- 
ligation  is  admitted  to  be  neoessary,  how  can 
you  get  over  the  difficulty  of  creating  the 
necessary  investigation  unless  by  means  of  a 
public  prosecutor  ? — I  do  not  see  what  benefit  a 
public  prosecutor  could  be;,  he  would  have  no 
means  of  producing  facts  before  us,  supposing 
there  were  a  public  prosecutor  at  this  moment. . 

3894.  Mr.  Turner.']  The  law  might  give  hun 
that  power,  might  it  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  in  finding  out  the  facts. 

3895.  But  if  a  man  htfs  no  power  of  investigsr- 
lion,  how  can  he  get  at  the  facts  ? — Any  one  has 
BOW  the  power  to  get  at  the  facts  if  he  can. 

38K6.  Mr.  Lanyon.'l  The  coroner  has  power 
to  investigate  into  the  cause  of  a  death  if  neces- 
sary ? — Yes,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  firei. 

3897.  Is  there  not  this  peculiarity  with  regard 
to  arson ;  that  in  all  other  crimes  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  crime,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  up  a  prosecution ;  but  in  a  case  of  fire 
the  very  parties  interested  are  the  very  parties 
who  will  not  consent  to  open  the  inquiry  ? — 1  say 
that  the  insurance  offices  ought  to  be  made  to  do 
that,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  left  to  their  own 
remedy. 

3898.  Mr.  Turner.']  What  legal  power  have 
they  to  do  that ;  have  they  the  power  to  make 
anybody  they  please  give  evidence  ? — They  have 
the  power  to  go  to  a  magistrate  to  know  whether 
the  evidence  they  can  produce  would  justify  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an 
investigation. 

3899.  But  you  know  that  there  may  be  many 
cases  of  suspicion  in  which  a  man  has  not  evidence 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  but  that  if  he  had 
power  to  compel  evidence,  he  might  ascertain 
whether  his  suspicions  were  well  founded  or  not? 
— ^By  filing  a  bill  of  discovery,  as  it  were  ? 

3900.  No ;  if  an  officer  was  appointed,  whether 
it  was  a  police  magistrate  or  a  fire  marshal,  or  a 
coroner,  with  legal  powers  to  summon  anyone 
before  him  and  make  nim  give  evidence  in  case  of 
a  fire,  would  not  that  give  him  power  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  crime  or  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  in  practice  to 
carry  that  out,  suppose  that  power  existed.  If  a 
ma^strate  were  to  siunmon  a  person  before  him 
who  was  suspected  to  have  set  a  house  on  fire,  the 
first  thing  the  magistrate  must  say  to  him  would 
be,  "  You  are  not  bound  to  criminate  yom-self ;" 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  a  person  had  burnt 
a  house,  he  would  take  good  care  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  caution. 

3901.  But  you  can  suppose  cases  in  which 
persons  who  are  no  parties  to  the  fire,  yet  know 
the  cause,  and  do  not  choose  to  divulge  it  ? — I 
think  that  those  parties  would  not  give  any  more 
information  if  they  were  summoned  than  they  do 
now. 

3902.  But  a  witness  put  on  his  oath  in  a  case 
where  he  would  not  criminate  himself,  would  be 
more  likely  to  speak  more  freely  against  a  friend, 
or  a  master,  or  a  servant,  than  if  he  came  for- 

0.84. 


ward  voluntarily,  even  if  he  came  forward  at  all ;  sir 

is  not  that  so? — In  many  oases  he  would ;  but  I     T.  Henry' 

have  known  a  great  number  of  cases  to  the  con-         

trary.  a?  May 

3903.  But  in  many  cases  you  would  get  evi-        *^^7- 
dence  which  now  you  cannot  get  at  ? — You  might. 

3904.  The  police  officer  has  no  power  at 
present  to  compel  evidence  ? — No,  but  a  magis- 
trate has. 

3905.  But  the  prosecutor  must  have  some 
evidence  to  bring  before  the  magistrate  ? — K  a 
police  officer  were  to  come  before  me,  and  say 
that  he  suspected  John  Thompson  had  set  a  house 
on  fire,  and  he  could  give  me  certain  grounds  to 
justify  that  suspicion,  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  granting  a  summons  for  the  attendance  of 
any  witness  necessary. 

3906.  But  suppose  he  said,  "  I  have  good 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  some  person  has  set 
the  house  on  fire,  but  I  do  not  know  whom," 
would  you  grant  him  a  warrant  in  that  case  for 
John  Thompson  ? — No,  I  have  no  power  to  do  it. 

3907.  But  that  is  usually  the  exact  case ;  in  a 
suspicious  fire,  the  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  by 
whom  the  crime  is  committed,  and  there  is  no 
power  under  the  present  law  to  compel  evidence 
on  that  subject  ? — No. 

3908.  The  question  is  as  to  the  desirability  of 
some  power  of^creating  an  investigation  in  a  case 
where  there  is  strong  primd  facie  evidence,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  the  fire,  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed  ? — An  inquest  super- 
visum  domi  instead  of  supervisum  corporis. 

3909.  To  ascertain  with  whom  the  crime  lies  ? 
— That  m^ht  be  done. 

3910.  Would  not  that  beuseftd?— It  might; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  expect  it  would  be. 

3911.  Are  you  aware  that  in  foreign  countries, 
and  in  America,  previously  to  the  appointment 
of  some  such  officer,  suspicious  fires  were  very 
numerous,  but  that  when  an  officer  had  been 
appointed,  and  had  prosecuted  his  inquiries  for 
several  years,  those  suspicious  fires  were  very 
much  less  in  number,  and  that  in  some  cases  they 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  ? — I  have  heard  that 
there  is  a  fire  marshal  in  America. 

3912.  Have  you  heard  of  the  case  of  Balti- 
more, where  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that 
suspicious  fires  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  but 
where  a  fire  marshal  has  been  appointed,  and 
where  at  the  present  moment  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  cases  of  suspicious  fires  ? — 1  do  not  know 
how  the  fact  is. 

3913.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  wish 
the  insurance  offices  to  prosecute? — Yes;  be- 
cause they  are  the  persons  most  interested,  and 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  requisite 
guiding  information. 

3914.  But  in  cases  where  the  offices  have 
strong  grounds,  from  the  report  of  their  officers, 
to  believe  that  arson  has  been  committed,  if  they 
have  no  means  of  fixing  upon  the  criminal  with- 
out an  inquiry,  how  are  they  to  prosecute  except 
through  a  public  prosecutor,  unless  the  power 
of  compelling  evidence  exists  somewhere* — As 
the  law  stands  at  present  they  cannot  do  so, 
certtunly. 

3915.  Then,  as  prosecutors  nnder  suspicious 
circumstances,  where  the  suspicion  is  only  general, 
which  is  the  case  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the 
offices  are  powerless? — No,  they  might  resist 
the  claim  in  a  civil  action,  and  put  the  onus  on 
the  householder  to  prove  his  case. 

3916.  Do  you  really  ^taak  it  would  be  possible 
u3  foir 
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Sir  for  an  office  to  conduct  its  busineas  if,  in  all  sus- 

T.  Benry.    picioas  cases,  they  put  it  upon  tbe  assured  tO' 

— —  prove  that  the  fire  was  accidental  ? — I  think  so^ 
*y '**)'      especially  if  they  united  in  pursuing  that  course. 

»*»"?•  3917.  You  pointed  out  the  case  of  the  Bankers' 

Association,  I  think,  but  yon  are  aware  that  the 
case  of  forgerf  or  fraud  against  a  banker  is  so  far 
drffferent  from  that  of  fire  that  in  the  one  case  a 
plain  crime  has  been  committed  against  a  banker, 
the  fact  of  the  crime  being  certain,  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  afire  you  may  suspect,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  crime  has  been  committed  ? — No 
doubt  there  is  that  difference. 

3918.  Does  that  not  make  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  association  of  bankers,  which  is 
an  association  to  convict  for  a  crime  that  has  been 
committed,  and  the  case  of  insurance  companies, 
who  are  to  ascertain  whether  a  crime  has  been 
epmmitted  or  not? — I  have  already  said  that 
arson  ie  very  difficult  to  prove,  which  implies 
what  you  are  now  suggesting. 

3919.  But  are  not  the  two  cases  standing  on 
totally  different  grounds,  there  being  an  unknown 
criminal  in  one  case,  while  in  the  other  case  the 
crime  itself  is  unknown ;  for,  though  you  may  sus- 
pect, you  have  no  proof  ?— I  am  quite  ready  to 
concede  that ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  thait  it  is  very 


inportBat  that  iidiabitants  dionld  not  be  com*- 
peUed  to  appear  at  a  pofioe-court,  and  sabjeolsd 
to  a  public  investagotaon  unless  there  are  good 
grounds  for  suspicion.  That  is  a  sort  of  in- 
quiry that  'ought  not  to  be  inatitated  on  light 
grounds. 

3920.  Now,  take  the  case  of  a  man  being 
found  dend,  or  a  man  dying  suddenly  in  his  own 
house,  does  not  the  coroner  exercise  his  discretion 
whether  he  will  summon  a  jury  or  whether  the 
case  is  one  of  manifest  death  from  natural  cases  ? 
— He  does  so. 

3921.  Then,  supposing  a  proper  officer  to  be 
appointed,  and  an  officer  competent  to  exercise  a 
judgment  of  that  kind,  could  he  not  exercise  that 
judgment  so  as  to  prevent  vexatious  inquiries  ? — 
^o  doubt  he  could  do  so. 

3922.  Therefore-  if  a  proper  officer  was  ap- 
pointed, sttoh  as  yuu  describe,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  vexatious  inquiries,  would  tliere  ? — I 
should  hope  not,  but  there  h&ve  been  (I  will  not 
say  in  very  recent  times)  unnecessary  and  vexa*- 
tious  inquests  as  to  the  canseof  deathi8,.and  there 
m%ht  b«  many  such  inqiiesta  as  to  the  cause  dT 
fires. 

3923.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  that  you 
wirii  to  add  to  yonr  evidence  ? — I  think  not 


Mr.  John  Humphrets,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  J.  3924.   Chairman.'\  You  are  the  Coroner  for 

Bumphreys.  Middlesex  ? — Yes. 

-3925.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 

Since  the  year  1859. 

3926.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Coroner  ? — 
To  inquire  into  deaths  where  there  is  a  reason- 
able suspicion  of  any  foul  play,  or  where  the 
death  is  unaccounted  lor. . 

3927.  By  whom  is  the  coroner  appointed 
generally  ? — By  the  electors  of  the  county, 

3928.  How  IS  he  paid ;  by  fees  or  sidary  ? — By 
salary,  on  the  average  number  of  inquests  in 
every  five  vears. 

3929.  I  believe  that  you  gave  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  1860  on  the  duties  of  the 
coroner,  and  also  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1862  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Yes. 

3930.  Do  you  adhere  to  ue  evidence  that  you 
gave  then  ?—  Yes. 

3931.  Have  you  ever  held  inquests  on  fires  ? 
—Yes,  my  appointment  being  in  the  year  1859, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
being  in  1860,  I  had  but  for  one  year  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  I  might  mention  that  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  coroner  were  to  take  cog- 
nizance 01  felonies  and  try  the  offenders.  By 
Magna  Charta  the  right  of  trial  was  restrained, 
but  he  still  exercises  his  rights  in  making 
inquiries  into  felonies.  Wilful  fire»raisiug  I 
deem  a  felony,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  the  coroner  making  inqiury  into  fires, 
out  there  is  that  decision  of  uie  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  against  which  no  coroner  would  wish  to 
set  himself  lightly  ;  still  there  is  no  restriction  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament. 

3932.  You  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  not  according  to  tlie  law  ? 
— ^I  think  that  the  case  was  badly  argued,  and  I 
believe  if  it  were  properly  ai^ed  again  the  dei- 
cision  would  be  reversed. 

3933.  In  one  year  you  held  inquests  Into  the 
causes  of  fires ;  had  you  many  fires  that  year  ? — 


I  can  remember  three,  or  four,  or  five;  one  I 
had  was  at  Tottenham;  every  Saturday  night 
they  had  a  fire  in  that  parish,  until  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  overseers  and  chuichwardens, 
and  they  determined  to  do  something.  The  next 
time  another  fire  happened  I  was  applied  to  to 
take  an  inquiry.  I  hold  that  no  court  should  put 
itself  in  motion,  and  I  requested  a  communication 
from  the  churchwardens,  or  that  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  inhabitants  should  memorialise,  requesting 
me  to  take  the  inquiry.  The  result  of  that  was 
that  the  insurance  office  defended  the  action 
brought  by  the  claimant  successfully,  but  the  in- 
surance office  never  prosecuted  him.  l*hat  will 
bear  materially  on  the  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  Henry,  because  the  insurance  office  de- 
feated the  claim ;  but  yet,  although  they  knew 
that  the  man  had  wilfully  raised  the  fire,  and  they 
had  succeeded  before  two  juries,  the  coroner's 
jury  and  a  special  jury  in  the  Court  of  Qucen'a 
Bench,  they  still  refrised  to  prosecute  him. 

3934.  The  man  was  left  unpunished? — Yes, 
but  the  fires  ceased ;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  had  more  than  two  or  three  fires  in  that  pa- 
risli  since  the  year  1860;  that  enquiry  lessened 
the  number  of  fires  immediately. 

3935.  Was  there  any  other  case  similar  to  that 
which  came  before  you  ? — Yes,  there  was  one  in 
St.  Luke's ;  there  I  was  applied  to  by  an  insu- 
rance office,  and  the  Insurance  office  resisted  the 
claim  successfully,  but  they  never  prosecuted. 
I  remember  another  case  in  Mile  End,  which  was 
a  case  fraught  with  great  suspicion,  and  the  claim 
was  never  made;  tney  abandoned  the  case;  in 
that  Instance  the  evidence  was  very  strong; 
the  wife  of  the  householder  had  escaped  appa- 
rently in  her  night  dress,  but  when  she  was  dis- 
covered on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  house,  she  was 
found  bodilv  dressed,  with  her  stays  on,  a  gold 
watch  and  cnain,  with  merely  a  nightgown  over 
her  dress ;  the  man  was  never  prosecuted,  and  the 
crime  went  unpunished. 

3936.  Whose 
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39&6.  Whose  boaineee  do  you  ithinik  it  was  .to 
prosecute  ? — There  is  now  ao  public  proseoutffl:, 
but  I  thinlc  power  might  be  left  with  the  coroner 
to  take  inquisitions  on  fires ;  he  would  then  have 
the  right  to  bind  over  the  chuvdiwardeDs  or  the 
parish  authorities,  or  the  insurance  offices,  or  any 
public  prosecutor,  if  appointed,  to  prosecute. 

3937.  Who  would  then  be  the  first  to  take  the 
initiative ;  take  the  case  of  a  fire  occurring  in  that 
way,  people  knowing  nothing  of  its  origin,  who 
do  you  think  should  be  the  first  parties  to  initiate 
the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  fire  ? — I  agree 
with  Sir  Thomas  Henry  that  it  should  not  be 
lightly  entertained,  but  on  an  application  to  any 
person  properly  constituted  like  the  coroner  upon 
the  spot,  it  is  important  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  immediate,  thwt  is  why  the  insurance  offices 
are  justified  frequently  in  not  prosecuting ;  two 
or  three  months  afterwards  "they  cannot  get  up 
the  proof. 

3938.  The  elements  of  the  evidence  are  gone  ? 
-^Yes,  the  elements  of  the  evideuoe  are  gone ; 
whereas,  if  the  coroner  took  an  inquiry  on  the 
spot  witii  his  jury,  I  think  if  he  was  put  in 
motion  by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers, 
three  or  four  vestrymen,  or  some  12  or  14  of 
the  rated  inhabitants,  there  would  be  no  augges- 
taon  that  the  inquiry  was  made  without  a  primd 
facie  reason. 

3939.  But  who  should  be  the  first  person  to 
report  to  the  coroner? — Every  coroner  has  an 
officer  of  his  own  in  each  pari^i,  and  in  a  large 
parish  he  has  three  or  four,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  all  deaths,  and  he  could  just  as  easily  jre.- 
port  all  fires. 

3940.  You  think  there  should  be  a  sort  of  pre^ 
liminary  investigation  ? — Yes,  to  ascertain  suffii- 
(nent  facts  to  justify  an  inquiry. 

3941.  In  that  case  the  question  of  a  criminal 
investigaticm  would  be  left  very  much  in  the 
bands  of  the  coroner  ? — Yes,  he  would  be.  respon- 
sible that  no  such  inquiry  should  be  made,  unless 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  to  apprehend  that 
the  fire  was  wilfully  raised  or  wholly  unaccounted 
for. 

3942.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  « 
harsh  wayof  proceeding  ? — Certainly  not. 

3943.  We  have  a  law  just  now  aj^lying  to 
chimneys  on  fire ;  a  fire  in  a  house  is  a  much  more 
dangerous  thing  and  much  more  destructive  to 
property ;  should  that  not  also,  in  your  opinion, 
be  regarded  as  an  ofience  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  go  that  length.  The  number  of  fires  has 
increased.  I  thmk  Sir  Thomas  Henry  is  wrong 
in  his  notion  that  the  committals  have  arisen 
through  increased  vigilance;  it  is  rather  that 
mnce  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  the  coroners  to 
take  the  inquiries,  those  cases  have  not  become 
known,  and  although  I  have  individually  been 
applied  to  to  take  inquiries  upon  fires  supposed 
wilfully  rsused,  my  hands  are  tied  by  the  deci^on 
of  the  Court  c^  Queen's  Bench ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  Gnm  extra  supervision,  but  it  is 
&om  the  failing  of  a  tribunal  or  any  inquiry. 

3944.  Your  opinion  is,  that  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  namJaer  of  fires  of  late  years  ? 

8i945.  And  a  iaige  iuOToase  in  the  aufnber  of 
fixes  whose  causes  are  unknown  ?< — Yes.  In  cases 
of  deaths  arising  from  fires  we  invariably  take 
inquests,  because  it  is  a  violent  death ;  but  we  are 
not  always  able  to  aoo9unt  for  a  fire  satisfaotGatily ; 
still  I  never  yet  found  a  case  of  a  person  in  whose 
houae  the  fiie  was  i^iaod  but  was  well  iasuxaL    I 


do  not  mean  that  as  a  sttggestion  (tgainst  him,  ibut 
that  is  a  tact. 

3946.  Bo  you  think  that  having  an  inquiry 
such  as  you  suggest,  would  have  the  efieot  of 
reducing  the  number  of  fires  ? — We  find  that  it 
reduces  violent  deaths.  I  feel  very  certain  that 
the  knowledge  of  an  Immediate  inquiry  oa  the 
spot  would  go  far  to  deter  from  the  wilful  rising 
of  fires. 

3947.  Lord  Richard  Groavenor.'\  You  suggest, 
1  think,  that  the  investigation  should  be  com> 
menced  by  the  coroner's  officer? — H'hathe  should 
give  notice  to  the  coroner.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  that  officer  is  also  the  ofhcer  of  the  pa- 
rish, appointed  by  the  parish,  therefore  that 
would  make  the  parish  give  the  notice. 

3948.  That  would  apply  to  every  fire,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No ;  I  would  only  have  notice  given  of 
those  fires  that  were  wholly  unaccounted  for,  or 
where  there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  origin. 

3949.  Do  you  not  tiiink  that  that  would  be 
rather  invidious  ? — That  may  appear  so ;  but  the 
preliminary  inquiry  would  jxot  make  it  so ;  tiie  man 
would  communicate  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
house  and  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  it  would  be,  per- 
haps, satisfactorily  explained  with  regard  to  the 
•cause  of  the  fire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house- 
holder was  unduly  insured,  or  the  fire  originated 
in  a  part  of  the  house  where  it  was  difitouLt  to 
account  for  it,  then  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
at  all  invidious.  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against 
that,  and  that  is  why  I  would  make  a  preliminary 
inquiry. 

395Q.  But  you  would  not  surely  allow  the 
coroner's  officer  in  any  parish  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion himself? — No ;  he  would  report  the  case  to 
the  coroner. 

3951.  But  what  would  be  the  immediate  aotioi» 
after  every  fire  occurred ;  the  fireman  would  re- 
port to  his  superior  officer,  Captam  Shaw,  we 
will  say ;  would  he  first  of  all  use  his  discretion 
in  forming  any  sort  of  opinion,  whether  it  was  an 
incendiary  fire  or  not? — He  has  no  means  of 
ju%ing.  Before  he  would  :put  any  householder 
to  the  inconvenience  of  an  inquest,  the  officer 
should  be  fully  justified  in  doing  so,  and  he  should 
be  authorised  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  bei- 
cause  what  you  may  pick  up  at  the  time  that  the 
fire  is  going  on,  or  within  12  or  14  hours  of  it» 
must  be  a  partial  report,  and  not  one  that  would 
justify  any  further  inquiry.  I  should  see  no 
particular  harm  if  every  fire  was  reported.  The 
case  of  chinmeys  on  fire  is  a  oaae  in  point. 

395;^.  Do  you  think  that  the  coroners  in 
London  wouM  be  able  to  find  time  for  those 
inquiries  ?  —  Yes ;  a  man  of  judicial  experience 
would  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the 
witnesses  were  speaking  truthfully  cw  otherwise 
far  better  than  a  person  like  a  pdice  superin- 
tendent or  a  person  attadied  to  t^  Fir«  Brigade. 

3953.  But  the  police  have  a  certain  personal 
knowledge  of  those  groups  <^  individuals  who^ 
business  it  is  to  effect  fraudulent  insuruices,  and 
who  have  had  incendiary  fiBes?-^Ye6,  that  is  their 
belief;  they  have  no  evidence,  and  if  you  trust 
to  belief,  without  evideooe,  you  would  get  into 
a  very  bad  w»y. 

3954.  But  the  police  believe  that  they  do 
know  of  those  groups  ?— Yw.  Wbffli  I  w«g  ia 
praetaee  as  a  aoucitor,  I  was  eoaoeraed  for  two 
insurance  offices,  who  would  nev^r  nroaecute,  and 
aovroelj  «viw  bring  aa  action*  beeaase  they 
IwBeduitelj  g«t  the  dbar  aetear  qf  b€«Bg  shabbf 
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and  litigious,  and  so  keen  is  the  competitioQ 
among  tne  insurance  offices,  that  if  the  present 
offices  were  to  combine  and  have  a  solicitor  like 
the  bankers,  you  would  have  other  offices  spring 
up  and  repudiate  that  connection,  who  would 
carry  away  the  business.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

3955.  But  if  the  investigation  was  only  com- 
menced where  there  were  supposed  to  be  suspi- 
cious circumstances  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  bad 
a  fire,  the  insurance  company  would  have  a  black 
mark  against  his  name  ? — Not  so  if  he  was  able 
to  show  the  origin  of  the  fire,  but  prima  farde  if 
a  man  cannot  give  any  explanation  of  a  fire  in  his 
house,  it  is  right  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made. 

3956.  You  think  that  would  not  be  invidious? 
—No. 

3957.  But  the  very  parties  who  commit  incendi- 
arism would  always  be  ready  to  account  for  the 
fire  some  way,  would  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
local  man  who  in  many  cases  has  been  in  the 
police  force,  and  who  is  a  keen  man,  would  go 
and  make  Ms  inquiries  on  the  premises,  and 
bring  the  result  to  me.  I  would  impress  on  the 
Committee  that  you  have  in  the  Coroner's  Court 
all  the  elements  that  are  essential  for  making 
inquiries  into  fire,  as  well  as  into  cases  of  death. 
You  have  a  tribunal  ready  at  hand,  with  power  to 
call  witnesses,  and  to  commit  if  necessary. 

3958.  Would  you  always  insist  upon  a  jury  ? — 
Yes. 

3959.  Chairmcm^  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  first  begin  without  a  jury  ? — That  is 
the  representation  to  the  coroner  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  an  officer  reports  in  case  of  death  that  a 
man  was  found  dead,  perhaps  imder  a  haystack  ; 
that  would  be  a  case  in  which  an  inquiry  was 
necessary.  I  would  make  him  bring  me  the 
same  information  with  regard  to  a  fire  if  the  cause 
was  unaccounted  for,  and  the  insurance  was  too 
much  (there  would  be  forms  printed  for  his 
guidance) ;  and  I  should  then  see  whether  there 
was  a  justification  for  an  inquiry. 

3960.  Lord  liirhard  Grosvenor.^  And  then 
you  would  summon  a  jury  ? — Yes ;  then  I  am  in 
motion.  The  coroner  would  be  the  person  on 
whom  the  responsibility  would  rest  of  deciding 
whether  there  should  be  an  inquiry  or  not. 

3961.  Mr.  Ziuk.']  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
have  had  many  applications  made  to  you  to  ex- 
amine into  the  causes  of  fires  ? — Yes. 

3962.  By  people  who  did  not  know  that  you 
had  not  the  power  ?  —Just  so. 

3963.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  have  a  regular  examination  into  all  fires  ? — It 
would  be  the  means  of  preventing  wilful  fire- 
raising  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  believe  that 
more  fires  are  wilfully  raised  in  London  than  are 
at  all  within  the  conception  of  any  person  other 
than  the  insurance  offices. 

3964.  And  you  have  more  of  those  applications 
than  we  think  of,  perhaps? — No;  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  we  cannot  take  an  inquisition 
now,  unless  there  is  a  death,  and  from  trying  all 
those  cases  we  are  familiar  with  the  duties. 

3965.  You  think  that  the  coroner  is  the  best 
person  to  do  it? — With  submission,  I  think  so, 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  just  given. 

3966.  You  think  that  the  matter  should  be  left 
to  the  coroner  to  decide  whether  the  case  was  a 
fit  one  for  investigation  or  not  ? — I  think  that  he 
should  be  responsible. 

3967.  Mr.  Miller.']  You  have  referred  to  one 
or  two  cases  that  came  under  your  knpwledge  in 


which  the  insurance  offices  resisted  payment  suc- 
cessfully ? —  Yes ;  the  occupants  of  the  house 
brought  an  action  on  the  policy ;  the  insurance 
office  defended  the  action,  and  pleaded  fraud ;  a 
jury  tried  the  case,  and  found  that  there  was 
fraud,  and  being  a  case  of  wilful  fire-raising,  they 
absolved  the  insurance  office  from  all  liability. 

3968.  Is  it  no  one's  duty  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
to  take  up  the  matter  ? — No  one's. 

3969.  Not  when  felony  ha«  been  proved  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  decision  of  a  jury  ? 
— There  were  two  juries,  the  coroner's  jury  and 
the  special  jury ;  the  insurance  company  or  the 
public  prosecutor  would  have  the  depositions 
taken  at  the  coroner's  court  in  their  hands,  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  cross-examination.  In 
both  those  instances  the  insurance  office  defeated 
the  claim,  but  the  person  committing  the  crime 
was  never  put  on  his  trial. 

3970.  But  a  prosecution  usually  takes  place, 
does  it  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in 
cases  of  proved  crime  ? — Yes,  but  the  insurance 
offices  did  not  interfere,  having  been  successful 
with  regard  to  their  civil  rights ;  forgery  would 
have  been  prosecuted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3971.  Arson  is  felony,  too,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3972.  Who  takes  up  the  prosecution  in  a  case 
of  forgery  ? — The  person  on  whom  the  forgery 
is  committed. 

3973.  Take  a  case  of  murder? — When  the 
depositions  are  returned,  the  man  is  put  on  his 
trial,  and  the  judge  asks  some  barrister  in  attend- 
ance if  he  will  take  the  depositions  and  represent 
the  prosecution. 

3974.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  him  to  do  that,  is 
it  ? — No,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  him.  I  remem- 
ber that  there  was  another  instance  where  the 
claimant  forewent  his  claim  on  the  insurance 
office  entirely;  the  crime  of  arson  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  he  was  never  put  on  his  trial ;  but  if 
you  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  coroner  he  has 

Eower  to  commit  anybody  for  trial,  and  bind  any- 
ody  over  to  prosecute ;  the  insurance  office  or 
the  person  defrauded,  the  landlord,  perhaps. 

3975.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  Did  you  see  a  case  re- 
ported in  the  papers  this  morning  where  a  person 
was  prosecuted  for  burning  a  house,  and  some 
woman  who  gave  evidence  against  him  stated 
that  he  had  employed  her  to  go  and  take  another 
house,  and  insure  that  house  also,  justas  a  matter 
of  business  ? — Yes.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  case 
where  a  man  said,  **  I  am  very  glad  of  this 
inquiry ;  I  expect  that  my  next  door  neighbour 
will  get  up  a  fire  before  long ;  I  know  I  shall  be 
burnt  out ;"  and  he  was  burnt  out. 

3976.  Chairman.]  Supposing  that  it  was  to  be 
decided  that  the  coroner  should  carry  on  an 
investigatioii  into  all  fires,  how  should  he  be 
ptud,  do  you  think  ? — He  is  now  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates. 

3977.  Do  you  think  that  he  should  be  paid  by 
fees  or  by  salary? — I  always  object  to  such 
officers  being  paid  by  fees,  because  it  may  be 
alleged  that  they  will  take  those  inquiries  for  the 
sake  of  the  fees ;  whereas  if  they  are  paid  by 
salary  it  absolves  them  from  any  liability  to 
suspicion,  and  gives  them  a  more  dignified  and 
proper  position,  in  which  they  would  be  careful 
not  to  exercise  their  functions  without  a  very 
strong  case  of  necessity. 

3978.  But  you  think  the  coroner  would  still 
be  quite  strict  enough  if  rwdd  by  a  salary? — I 
would  put  it  in  this  way ;  that  he  should  be  paid 
by  fees,  of  which  the  average  should  be  taken 
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every  five  years,  so  that  if  he  was  negligent  his 
pay  would  be  taken  away  from  him.  The 
average  being  only  five  years,  it  is  too  remote 
to  suppose  that  a  man  would  work  five  years  for 


nothing,  in  the  expectation  of  getting  something 
the  next  five  years. 

3979.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ?— 1  believe  not. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  William  Payne,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


3980.  Chairman.']  You  are  Coroner  of  the 
City  of  London  ? — Yes,  and  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark. 

3981.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 
Thirty-eight  years,  I  tbiilk ;  ever  since  the  year 
1829. 

3982.  I  believe  that  you  gave  evidence  in  the 
year  1860,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  coroner? 
—I  did. 

3983.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  evidence  ? — 
So  far  as.  it  relates  to  fires  I  do ;  that  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  it,  it  was  generally  on  the  duties 
of  the  coroner. 

3984.  Since  you  were  appointed  to  be  coroner 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  borough  of 
Southwark  have  you  held  inquests  on  fires  ? — 
Yes. 

3985.  For  how  many  years  ? — I  tliink  it  was 
five  or  six ;  it  began  in  1845,  and  it  ended  some- 
where about  1850. 

3986.  Why  did  you  discontinue  to  hold  in- 
quests on  the  causes  of  fires  in  the  year  1850? — 
The  Court  of  Common  Council  paid  all  the 
expenses  up  to  that  time,  but  they  thoiight  that 
there  was  not  the  requisite  power  to  hold  a  court, 
and  I  said,  "  Very  well,  if  that  is  so,  I  do  not 
want  to  continue  it." 

3987.  Up  to  the  year  1850  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  approved  of  your  reports,  and  paid 
your  expenses  ? — Yes. 

3988.  Then  they  objected  to  pay  your  expenses 
any  further  ? — Yes ;  because  somebody  said  they 
thought  it  was  not  legal. 

3989.  Had  you  any  application  after  that  to 
make  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires? — 
Yes,  there  was  one  from  Messrs.  Wigan  &  Woftd, 
the  great  hop  merchants  in  the  Borough ;  that  was 
in  the  year  1851.  I  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened m  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  I 
said  that  I  would  rather  not  interfere  though  my 
notion  was  that  it  was  legal ;  they  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  he  laid  the  letter  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  and  they  took  no  ac- 
tion upon  it.  They  applied  to  me  again,  and 
Alderman  Humphrey,  who  was  then  a  Member 
of  the  House,  begged  my  attention  to  it.  I 
^•eed  to  hold  that  inquest  if  Messrs.  Wigan  & 
Wood  would  pay  the  witnesses  for  their  attend- 
ance, which  they  readily  agreed  to  do.  The  In- 
quest was  held,  and  the  verdict  was,  that  the 
premises  were  set  on  fire  wilfully,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  offered  a  reward  to  discover  the 
guilty  par^. 

3990.  Was  he  ever  discovered?  —  I  do  not 
know  ;  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it. 

3991.  When  you  held  an  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  fires,  how  did  you  proceed ;  who 
reported  the  case  to  you  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
The  officer  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  fire 
had  taken  place ;  I  mean  the  police  officer,  or  the 
ward  officer,  who  used  to  inform  me  of  it ;  some- 
times it  would  be  by  a  letter,  signed  by  a  great 
manly  of  the  neighbours,  if  tJiere  was  anything 
very  strongly  suspicious,  otherwise  I  took  it  on 
the  report  of  the  ward  officers,  the  constables, 
or  police. 

0.84. 


3992.  The  coroner  has  an  officer,  has  he  not? 
— Merely  to  summon  juries  and  witnesses,  but 
nothing  beyond  that. 

3993.  Was  there  any  preliminary  inquiries 
made  into  a  fire  before  it  was  reported  to  you  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  my  opinion  would  be,  that  an 
inquest  ought  to  be  held  in  every  case  of  fire,  just 
the  same  as  in  a  case  of  accidental  death.  Some- 
thing hat  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  evidence, 
about  a  person  being  found  dead  in  hio  bed  (that 
is  the  act  of  God) ;  we  do  not  scrutinise  that,  but 
fire  is  more  like  an  accidental  killing  by  human 
agency. 

3994.  But  a  man  found  dead  in  his  bed  might 
be  accidentally  killed  by  human  agency  ? — 
Yes,  there  might  be  many  cases  where  it 
might  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
death ;  and  there  might  be  cases  where  the  sur- 
geon certifies  it  to  be  natural,  but  a  fire  must  to 
a  great  extent  happen  from  human  agency. 

3995.  Would  you  propose  that  the  coroner 
should  inquire  into  the  cause  of  every  fire? — 
Yes ;  I  cannot  discover  any  better  tribunal  than 
that  of  the  coroner's. 

3996.  Would  not  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
every  fire,  in  your  opinion,  be  vexatious  ? — No ; 
all  the  letters  and  documents  that  I  have  received 
point  to  that  as  being  much  better  than  picking 
out  a  case,  and  saying  that  a  man  is  suspected  of 
having  set  his  house  on  fire. 

3997.  Suppose  there  was  no  suspicion,  and  the 
property  was  uninsured,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  proceed  to 
investigate  the  case,? — I  think  it  is  the  only  safe 
course,  otherwise,  how  can  you  deal  with  the 
servants ;  there  may  be  those  who  have  some  ill- 
will  towards  their  masters,  and  I  think  that  the 
inquiry  should  take  place  in  all  cases  just  the 
same  as  in  a  case  of  accidental  death,  because  it 
is    in    most   cases  the   effect    of   some    human 
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agency. 

3998.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  the  previous 
witness  that  the  coroner  would  be  set  in  motion 
by  a  representation  from  some  of  the  church- 
wardens, or  by  his  own  officer  ? — ^That  has  been 
done  by  the  churchwardens  and  the  inhabitants. 

3999.  But  do  you  think  that  it  should  be  the 
coroner's  duty  to  set  the  case  in  motion  himself? 
— It  should  be  his  duty  to  hold  an  inquest. 

4000.  Without  a  jury  ?— No,  with  a  jury ;  he 
has  no  power  to  hold  a  court  without  a  jury. 

4001.  But  he  has  power  to  hold  an  inquiry 
without  a  jury  ? — Only  to  make  preliminary  in- 
quiry. 

4002.  Mr.  Lanyon']  As  in  a  case  of  accidental 
death  ? — We  never  do  that  without  a  jury  ;  that 
is  death  by  human  agency. 

4003.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  dies  in  his 
bed,  where  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  necee- 
siiry  to  hold  an  inquiry  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  natural  death. 

4004.  You  make  an  inquiry  without  a  jury, 
which  inquiry  leads  you  to  that  conclusion  ? — 
Yes;  but  that  would  not  apply  to  a  case  of 
fire,  because  it  cannot  be  natural,  generally 
speaking. 

X  4005.  But 
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Mr.  Serjeant      4005.  But  you  might    make    a    preliminary 
W.  Payne,     investigation  to  satisfy  yourself  whether  it  was 
27  Mav      eupicious  or  not? — I  doubt  the   safety  or  the 
1867.       propriety  of  that. 

4006.  Chairman.']  It  throws  too  much  into  the 
power  of  the  coroner,  you  think? — Yes;  and 
further  than  that,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  inquired 

•  into  by  a  jury,  in  the  usual  way,  to  see  whether 

it  is  accidental  or  otherwise. 

4007.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
was  the  effect  of  your  holding  those  inquests  into 
the  causes  of  those  fires  for  those  five  or  six 
years? — The  effect  of  it  was  this,  that  in  the 
year  1845-6  there  were  1 1  inquests,  two  of  the 
fires  were  wilful,  six  accidental,  and  three  cause 
unknown ;  in  1846-7  there  were  nine  inquests, 
one  of  them  was  wilful,  three  accidental,  and 
five  cause  unknown;  in  1847-8  there  were 
16  inquests,  two  of  them  were  wilful,  eight 
accidental,  and  six  cause  unknown;  in  1848-9 
there  were  22  inquests;  three  cf  them  were 
wilful,  10  accidental,  and  nine  cause  unknown. 
In  1849-50  there  were  13  inquests;  one  of  them 
was  wilful,  seven  accidental,  and  five  cause  un- 
known. In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  year  1845 
the  party  was  indicted  after  an  inquiry  was  made 
by  the  coroner,  and  he  was  acquitted ;  but  from 
the  information  which  I  received  afterwards,  he 
told  the  officer  that  he  fully  expected  to  have  been 
transported.  In  the  other  case  of  wilful  burning 
they  could  not  discover  who  the  delinquent  was. 
In  the  year  1846,  in  one  of  the  cases  mentioned, 
the  tenant,  who  was  indicted,  was  out  on  bail, 
and  the  officer  of  the  insurance  company  having 
stated  to  him  that  he  was  sure  to  be  convicted, 
he  ran  away,  and  went  abroad,  and  his  recog- 
nisances were  estreated.  I  had  an  application 
from  the  Treasury  to  know  if  I  knew  anything 
of  the  parties,  so  that  the  Treasury  might  judge 
if  they  ought  to  relinquish  the  amount  of  theu* 
recognisances.  There  was  another  case,  where 
a  man  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  kept  watch 
whilst  another  man  set  fire  to  the  premises.  I 
sent  that  letter  to  the  insurance  office,  but  they 
took  no  steps  on  it.  In  the  year  1847,  in  one  of 
the  cases  of  arson,  a  person  was  in  custody  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  was  eventually  discharged, 
the  evidence  not  bringing  it  quite  home  to  him. 
In  the  other  case  of  arson  the  man  was  seen 
coming  out  of  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  but  he  got  away.  In  the  fourth  year  there 
were  three  cases  of  arson,  and  several  suspicious 
ones.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  arson,  which  was 
in  Bermondsey,  two  men,  the  tenant  of  the  house 
and  his  brother,  were  convicted,  and  transported 
for  life.  That  conviction  would  never  have  taken 
place  had  it  not  been  for  the  coroner's  inquest. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  the  tenant  set  fire  to 
his  own  house ;  and  that,  therefore,  would  not  be 
arson  by  the  common  law,  which  is  the  burning 
of  the  house  of  another.  A  man  was  never  sup- 
posed to  bum  his  own  house ;  it  is  only  since  the 
insurance  offices  have  been  so  prolific  that  cases 
of  arson  have  occurred  in  that  sense.  The  jury 
gave  a  verdict  that  those  two  men  had  cer- 
tainly set  fire  to  the  house.  1  said  to  the  in- 
surance office,  "  You  hear  what  the  jury  say ; 
you  will,  of  course,  order  these  men  into  custody, 
take  them  before  the  magistrate,  and  have  them 
committed ;"  but  they  said  they  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  do  so,  and  could  not  do  it  The  men 
were  at  large.  A  police  ma^^strate  read  the 
account,  and  sent  for  tiie  police;  tati  he  said, 
"How  is  this?    This  is  a  case  of  arson,  and 


nobody  has  been  taken  up ;  you  bring  the  men 
before  me."  He  had  them  taken  before  him, 
committed  them  for  trial,  they  were  indicted, 
convicted,  and  transported  for  me ;  and  that  was 
entirely  due  to  the  coroner's  inquiry. 

4008.  But  there  were  surely  more  fires  in 
London  in  1856  than  the  13  fires  which  were 
inquired  into  ? — I  investigated  into  every  case 
of  a  house  on  fire  (excluding  chimneys)  in  my 
own  district. 

4009.  Were  those  all  tlie  fires  that  occurred 
in  your  district  in  the  year  1856? — Yes,  that 
was  all.  The  late  Mr.  Braidwood  gave  me  every 
assistance.  If  there  was  any  fire  he  always  told 
me  of  it. 

4010.  But  if  he  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  cause 
of  the  fire  he  would  not  report  it  to  jou,  1  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  he  did,  and  I  held  an  inquest  on 
every  fire  within  my  jurisdiction.  •  The  expense 
to  the  Corporation  was  about  52  /.  or  53  /.  a 
year,  and  London  and  Southwark  are  two  veiy 
populous  districts.  In  the  country  there  is 
much  less  population,  and  there  are  much  fewer 
houses. 

4011.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  the 
number  of  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is 
divided  ? — London  and  Southwark  are  within  my 
jurisdiction.  Middlesex  has  three  coroners. 
Westminster  has  one.  Surrey  has  two.  Kent 
has  three  or  four,  in  different  parts.  Essex  has  two 
or  three.  There  is  perhaps  a  borough  coroner 
at  Canterbury,  or  somewhere  there,  out  I  think 
that  there  are  four  or  five  coroners  in  Kent,  tak- 
ing them  altogether. 

4012.  Perhaps  only  suspicious  cases  were  re- 

Eorted  to  you? — I  certainly  understood  that  I 
eld  an  inquest  in  all  cases  of  fires. 

4013.  Mr.  Lusk-I  Perhaps  at  all  events  the 
inquest  was  only  held  on  fires  Aat  were  of  con- 
sequence ? — That  might  be  so. 

4014.  CAairjnan.]  What  was  the  effect  of  your 
holding  those  inquests ;  was  the  number  of  fires 
reduced,  do  you  thiiik? — Unqnestionably  so. 
The^e  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that,  because  in 
one  part  of  the  year  there  were  16  fires  previous 
to  a  particular  date,  and  none  afterwards.  Ori- 
mnatly  there  were  only  two  Crown  officers; 
that  was  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner,  and  all 
criminal  cases  were  investigated  by  them.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  was  not  even  thought  of 
then.  Those  officers  made  their  enquiries,  and 
when  the  judges  made  their  circuits  in  seven 
years,  or  in  three  years,  or  more  frequently  after- 
wards, they  used  to  try  those  cases.  It  was  not 
until  Edward  IV.  came  to  the  throne  that  any 
justice  of  the  peace  was  known. 

4015.  You  think  that  those  inquests  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  fires  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  about  it 

4016.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  prove  that  ? — 
Mr.  Braidwood  told  me,  "  If  you  had  originated 
these  inquiries  a  few  years  ago  a  great  many 
people  who  are  now  in  this  country  would  have 
been  abroad." 

4017.  I  find  it  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Humphreys,  in  the  year  1862,  that  the 
taking  of  inquests  on  fires  was  revived  a  few 
years  back  by  the  coroner  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  immediately  the  fires  fell  one-fourth  in 
proportion  ? — Yes,  I  saw  that  he  said  that. 

4018.  Have  you  any  facts  to  support  that 
statement  ? — I  have  not  got  th^n  before  me  at 
this  moment 

4019.  You  have,  however,  Mr.  Braidwood's 

opinion 
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opinion  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  holding  ^koae 
inquests  ? — Yes. 

4020.  And  Lord  Denman's  opinion  also ;  what 
was  that  ? — Lord  Denman  wrote  me  a  long  letter 
in  which  he  said,  "  Long  before  I  heard  of  the 
suggestion  that  coroners  should  inquire  respecting 
fires  it  had  occurred  to  me  as  a  most  desirable 
nnprovement,  and  I  rather  think  I  mentioned  it  to 
Sir  James  Graham ; "  I  sent  him  a  short  draft  Bill 
to  legalise  these  inquiries. 

4021.  You  have  had  correspondence  with 
parties  from  other  districts  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  holding  inquests  on  fires  ? — Yes,  some- 
time ago  an  agent  of  one  of  the  fire  offices  said 
that  "In  a  village  in  Cambridgeshire  there  were 
1 1  fires  in  as  many  months,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
insurance  money  paid  in  one  case  than  another 
happened,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  the  coroner  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  coroner  of  London  and 
hold  inquests,  the  fires  altogether  ceased." 
Another  agent  said,  "  These  inquiries  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  insurance  offices  many 
thousands  of  pounds." 

4022.  I  beneve  that  you  have  Dr.  Thackeray's 
i^nnion  also  ? — Yes,  he  said  in  a  letter,  "  I  have 
been  present  ^t  various  fires,  but  the  fanners  are 
«dways  unwilling  to  mention  their  euspidons,  lest 
tliey  should  become  victims  to  their  labourers, 
but  a  jury  oould  have  no  such  fears."  The  West 
of  England  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Office  in 
Manchester,  in  November  1848,  wrote  thus: 
"  Seeing  how  much  public  good  arises  from  the 
&ct  of  holding  inquests  upon  fires,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  their  origin,  we  are  very  desirons  of 
inducing  our  corporation  to  hold  sinular  inquests 
through  their  coroner,  and  for  that  purpose  have, 
in  common  with  severaJ  other  insurance  companies, 
sent  in  to  our  town  clerk  a  requisition  to  that 
effect." 

4023.  Is  there  any  machinery  just  now  for 
having  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires ; 
oould  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  done  properly  before 
a  police  court,  as  *we  find  that  the  Conrt  of 
Queen's  Bench  say  it  cannot  be  done  before  the 
coroner  ? — The  coroners  pay  that  respect  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  they  do  not  hold 
those  inquiries.  There  is  one  more  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  published 
in  the  "  Lincolnshire  Herald."  "  Let  me  avail 
myself  of  a  comer  of  your  widely  circulated 
paper,  to  explain  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Fricker  in  conducting  the  in- 
vestigations which  discovered  the  perpetrator  of 
one  of  those  diabolical  outrages  which  have  lately 
disgraced  our  neighbourhood.  To  these  coroners' 
inquests  alone  is  to  be  attributed  this  very  satis- 
factory result,  and  I  can  scarcely  express  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  relieved  the  minds  of  many 
innocent  persons  liable  to  be  suspected.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  our  position  with  respect 
to  our  labourers  has  been  most  painful,  doubt 
and  distrust  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  in- 
nocence, without  the  capacity  of  clearing  itself 
from  suspicion  of  guilt." 

4024.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  incendiary  fires  of  late  years  ?— 
Only  from  the  newspapers.  I  cannot  go  beyond 
that 

4025.  Do  you  consider  that  the  coroner's  tri- 
bunal would  be  as  good  a  tribunal  for  the  investi- 
gation as  the  police  magistrate? — The  police 
magistrate  coula  not  do  it  unless  you  establish 
him  as  a  new  court.  The  Coroner's  Court  is  in 
existence,  and  it  has  all  the  necessary  power  and 
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machinery;  hie  court  is  a  court  of  record;  he  can  Mr.  Serieant 
examine  witnesses  on  oath,  take  a  jury's  verdict,    W.  payne- 
and  bind  over  the  parties  to  prosecute.  

4026.  There  is  no  particular  officer  or  conrt  at       27  May 
present  before  which  a  suppicious  case  of  fire-        1867. 
raising  can  be  prosecuted,  is  there  ? — No,  there 

is  not,  unless  somebody  is  named  as  an  individual 
suspected. 

4027.  But  you  think  it  advisable  that  there 
shonld  be  such  a  court? — Everybody  seems  to 
think  so ;  and  I  think  so,  decidedly,  knowing  the 
good  that  has  resulted  from  it  in  London  and 
Southwark. 

4028.  Lord  Richard  Cfrosvenor.^  As  there  are 
about  four  fires  in  London  every  night,  it  would 
be  rather  cumbersome  fi)r  the  coroner  to  summon 
a  jury  the  next  morning  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
every  fire  that  took  place  during  the  night,  would 
it  not  ? — If  the  fires  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
quiry, I  think  the  neighbours  are  always  glad  to 
come  forward. 

4029.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  "im- 
portance "  ? — A  chimney  on  fire  would  not  be  a 
case  in  point,  of  course. 

405o.  But  putting  chimneys  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  fire? — If  it  is  a  fire  sufficiently 
large,  snppoenng  that  a  house  is  burnt,  or  hau 
burnt,  during  the  night,  I  think  the  neighbours 
are  always  glad  to  come  in  and  take  their  share 
of  the  inquiry. 

4031.  But  somebody  must  be  the  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  fire  ?— Yes. 

4032.  Then,  who  would  you  suggest  should  be 
the  perfon  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  fire? 
— It  must  be  the  Fire  Brigade  and  the  coroner,  I 
suppose ;  he  must  eventually  form  his  own  opinion 
on  that  point. 

4033.  Before  summoning  a  jury,  I  suppose? — 
Yes ;  the  same  as  he  does  in  case  of  natural  death, 
when  the  doctor  says,  "  We  are  satisfied,  and  we 
see  no  cause  of  suspicion ;"  there  is  then  no  in- 
quiry;  and  the  same  thing  should  be  done  in  case 
of  house  burning. 

4034.  But  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  would  have  every  case  of  fire  reported 
to  the  coroner  ? — Yen ;  every  case  of  sufficient 
importance;  but  a  chimney  being  burnt  would 
not  be  a  case  for  a  coroner. 

4035.  Still,  if  you  only  investigate  cases  that 
are  suspicious,  that  is  invidious,  is  it  not  ? — No 
doubt ;  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  avoid. 

4036.  And  the  only  way  of  avoiding  that  is  by 
investigating  every  case,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

4037.  Every  case  of  fire  should  be  submitted 
to  the  coroner,  and  he  should  use  his  discretion 
whether  the  inquiry  should  proceed  ? — Yes ;  it 
would  certainly  come  to  that ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  he  would  hold  his  court. 

4038.  Do  you  think  that  your  business  would 
allow  you  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  fires  ? — Yes,  when  I 
see  that  there  are  only  17  or  20  cases  in  London 
or  Southwark  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  even 
if  we  double  the  number,  or  make  it  60  or  100 
it  is  not  a  great  matter,  though  they  are  generally 
long  inquiries,  certainly. 

4039.  Are  there  no  more  than  that? — There 
were  not  within  my  jurisdiction. 

4040.  You  suggest  that  the  coroner  would  be 
a  better  person  flian  a  police  magistrate  to  con- 
duct this  inquiry? — Yes;  the  magistrate  must 
have  a  bird  in  the  cage  before  he  can  do  any- 
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Mr.  Serjeant  thing ;  the  coroner  may  make  an  inquiry  only ; 

W.Payne,  if  it  results  in  nothing,  nobody  is  taken  into  cus- 
tody ;  but  if  it  does  result  in  anything,  the  person 
is  taken  into  custody. 

4041.  Can  a  coroner  commit  for  murder,  or  for 
any  crime  ? — Yes,  and  he  does ;  his  is  "  a  court 
of  record,  of  which  the  coroner  is  the  judge ; " 
that  is  Lord  Tenterden's  definition.  The  police 
magistrate  has  the  power  of  commitment,  but 
there  is  no  verdict,  and  no  court  of  record ;  he 
only  commits  for  safe  custody  to  the  Sessions ; 
the  coroner's  jury  find  the  bill  themselves,  and 
commit  upon  it. 

4042.  Why  is  it  that  in  many  cases  of  murder 
a  man  must  be  committed  by  the  police  magis- 
trate and  the  coroner  ? — No,  not  "  must ;  "  he  is. 
But  the  coroner's  is  a  higher  court,  because  there 
is  a  jury,  and  an  indictment,  while  the  police 
magistrate  only  commits  for  safe  custody,  subject 
to  ue  grand  jury  finding  a  bill. 

4043.  Is  not  a  prisoner  committed  by  a  coroner 
tried  by  a  grand  jury  ? — They  always  prefer  a 
bill,  but  he  may  be  tried  on  the  coroner's  finding 
alone,  because  that  is  an  indictment ;  but  it  sel- 
dom happens  so  unless  the  grand  jury  throw  out 
thebiU.^^  ^        ^    ^      * 

4044.  Mr.  Lrtsk.'\  fou  think  that  all  cases  of 
fire  ought  to  be  investigated  ? — Yes ;  otherwise 
there  is  something  invidious,  because  next  to  the 
cause  of  death,  the  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
a  fire  is  of  so  much  importonce. 

4045.  Do  you  inquire  into  all  cases  of  acci- 
dental death  ? — All  violent  deaths. 

4046.  You  would  apply  the  same  thing  to  fires, 
because  you  think  that  a  fire  is  seldom  caused 
without  human  agency  ? — Just  so. 

4047.  Has  the  coroner  any  officer  whom  he 
could  put  in  motion  except  the  summoning  offi- 
cer ? — He  would  always  be  assisted  by  the  police 
or  the  fire  brigade. 

4048.  But  in  a  country  district  there  might  be 
no  ward  officer? — Still  there  is  a  parish  con- 
stable or  the  rural  police,  who  would  answer  the 
purpose  just  as  well. 

4049.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  fires  ? — Just 
the  contrary,  I  think. 

4050.  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined  here  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 


inquire  into  accidental  fires  ? — If  the  public  are 
satisfied  from  that  inquiry  that  it  is  accidental, 
all  suspicion  is  taken  away  from  that  case ;  it  is 
only  an  inquiry ;  it  is  not  an  accusation ;  it  satis- 
fies the  public  whether  there  is  a  fault  or  whether 
there  is  not;  it  clears  it  up  one  way  or  the 
other. 

4051.  Mr.  Miller.']  Perhaps  during  the  time 
when  you  held  those  inquests  partial  fires  were 
not  reported  to  you? — Perhaps  not,  but  my  im- 
pression at  that  time  was  that  any  fire  that  was 
of  any  iniportance  was  inquired  into. 

4052.  You  have  stated  that  your  opinion  was 
that  the  coroner's  resuming  this  function  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  establishing  any  new 
machinery? — Yes,  because  you  have  coroners 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

4053.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  coroners  to  take  that  extra  amount  of 
duty  in  hand  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4054.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  extending  the  number  or  the 
staff  of  the  coroners  ? — Coroners  could  very  easily 
be  added  by  an  application  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, supposing  it  was  found  necessary,  but  I 
think  it  would  not  be  found  necessary. 

4055.  You  think  that  the  duty  could  be 
attended  to,  without  any  increase  even  to  the 
staff  of  the  coroner  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  found 
it  sufficient  for  five  years. 

4056.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
efficacious  system? — Yes;  you  must  otherwise 
establish  a  new  court  altogether.  But  the  coroner 
has  all  the  appliances,  and  he  could  do,  all  the 
work  if  you  cnoso  to  put  him  in  motion. 

4057.  Mr.  Lant/on.j  Have  you  any  improve- 
ment to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  coroner's 
court,  supposing  tliis  duty  were  put  upon  him  ? 
— No ;  I  may,  however,  add  that  the  office  of 
coroner,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  filled  by 
first-class  men.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the 
country,  but  with  proper  men  in  office  I  do  not 
see  any  difficulty,  or  any  necessity  for  improve- 
ment. 

4058.  The  machinery  as  now  constituted  would 
be  perfect,  you  think  ? — I  think  so. 

4059.  Citairvian.]  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — Notning 
that  I  can  think  of. 
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Thursday y  ZOth  May  1867. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT; 


Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Horsfall. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Laird. 


Mr.  Lanyon. 
Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Turner. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Charles  MileSj  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


4060.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  profession  ? 
— I  am  an  Oil  Merchant  and  Lamp  Manufacturer. 

4061.  In  what  kind  of  oils  do  you  deal  chiefly? 
— I  deal  chiefly  in  petroleum  and  paraffin  oifs ; 
in  mineral  oils  generally. 

4062.  Could  you  state  what  quantity  you  sell 
per  day  of  mineral  oils  ? — Not  in  the  wholesale 
trade ;  but  in  the  retail  trade  from  400  to  500 
gallons  per  week  during  the  winter  months ;  I 
sell  a  large  quantity  wholesale. 

4063.  But  your  figures  are  with  regard  to  the 
retail  trade  exclusively  ? — Yes. 

4064.  Are  they  with  regard  to  both  petroleum 
and  paraffin  oils  ? — ^Both. 

4065.  Is  your  wholesale  business  situated  in 
London ? — les,  in  Spitalfields. 

4066.  And  your  retail  business  is  also  in  Lon- 
don ? — Yes,  my  retail  business  is  also  in  London. 

4067.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  mineral  oils  stored  in  London 
at  one  time,  and  the  wharves  at  which  they  are 
stored? — This  retom  is  dated  the  20th  of  May 
1867;  at  Plaistow  wharf,in  round  numbers  there 
were  29,000  barrels  refined,  286  barrels  of  crude, 

-1,876  barr^  of  spirit;  Mellish's  wharf,  4,185 
refined;  Drew  and  Campbell's,  2,985  refined, 
454  barrels  of  crude,  232  barrels  of  spirit ;  Vic- 
toria Docks,  576  barrels  refined,  and  12  barrels  of 
crude ;  Scott's  wharf,  1,349  refined ;  Timothy's 
wharf,  196  refined,  and  74  barrels  of  crude.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  private  warehouses. 

4068.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  stored 
at  one  time  in  any  private  warehouse  ? — It  is  up  to 
20,000  or  30,000  gallons  at  a  time,  I  should  say. 

4069.  How  much  does  each  barrel  contain  ? — 
About  32  gallons  on  an  average. 

4070.  Is  it  entirely  petroleum,  or  is  it  paraffin 
oil  also  ? — That  would  include  both,  though  a  very 
small  quantity  of  paraffin  oil  in  proportion  to 
petroleum. 

4071.  Now,  in  those  different  wharves  is  there 
anything  else  stored  but  the  petroleum,  or  are 
they  devoted  entirely  to  the  storage  of  petroleum? 
— Some  of  them ;  at  Plaistow  wharf  they  store 
jute ;  that  is  the  only  article. 

4072.  Mr.  Tite.']  Is  Plaistow  wharf  down  the 
liver? — Yes,  below  Victoria  Docks. 

4073.  Chairman.]  Is  it  near  any  other  ware- 
house ? — It  is  at  a  distance  from  any  other  ware- 
house, in  the  middle  of  a  marsh. 

4074.  I  think  you  stated  that  jute  was  stored 
there  as  well  as  petroleum  ? — Yes. 

4075.  Are  those  articles  stored  contiguously  ? — 
0.84. 


They  ai-e  in  the  same  line  of  buildings,  within 
the  same  inclosure.  * 

4076.  With  a  partition  wall  between,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

4077.  Can   you   state   the    thickness    of   the 

Sartition  walls  ?  —  No ;  at  Mellish's  wharf, 
I  111  wall,  there  are  wharves  on  cither  side,  and 
eeti oleum  only  is  stored  there;  Drew  and 
Campbell's  receive  only  petroleum  and  spirit; 
there  is  a  part  of  Victoria  Docks  apportioned  to 
petroleum  oil  only  ;  Scott's  wharf,  at  Dockhead, 
18  surrounded  by  other  wharves  where  there  is  pro- 
perty of  considerable  value ;  it  is  a  sort  of  general 
wharf;  Timothy's  wharf  is  a  general  wharf 

4078.  What  is  paraffin  oil?— It  is  oil  distilled 
from  shale  or  coal  at  a  low  temperature. 

4079.  What  is  petroleum  ? — Petroleum  is  im- 
ported from  America. 

4080.  From  the  natural  springs  ? — Yes. 

4081.  Do  you  consider  that  paraffin  oil  is 
equally  dangerous  to  petroleum  ? — As  a  rule  it 
is  much  safer. 

4082.  Why  is  it  safer  ? — Because  it  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  the  manufacturers 
take  more  care  in  refining  it.  I  suppose  this  is 
b  ecause,  in  caae  of  accident,  they  could  be  more 
easily  reached  by  law  than  an  American  refiner, 
and  besides  obtain  for  their  products  a  bad  name. 

4083.  What  makes  petroleum  more  dangerous 
than  paraffin  oil  ? — Petroleum  ignites  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  as  a  rule  than  paraffin  oil. 

4084.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — It  is  be- 
cause it  gives  off  inflammable  vapour  more  readily. 

4085.  It  contains  more  light  spirit,  I  suppose  ? 
— -Yes,  and  is  more  volatile  in  consequence. 

4086.  Petroleum  can  be  made  quite  as  safe  as 

{laraffin  oil,  can  it  not? — Yes,  hj  extracting  a 
arger  proportion  of  the  light  spint. 

4087.  With  regard  to  the  relative  prices  of  the 
oil  and  spirit,  which  is  the  more  expensive  of 
the  two? — They  vary  considerably;  sometimes 
spirit  is  higher  than  petroleum,  and  sometimes 
petroleum  is  higher  than  spirit 

4088.  Do  you  find  that  petroleum  is  more  dan- 

ferous  at  one  particular  time  than  at  others  ? — 
Tot  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

4089.  When  the  spirit  is  dear,  do  you  find  that 
the  petroleimi  is  more  or  less  dangerous  ? — Petro- 
leum is  safer  when  the  spirit  is  dear. 

4090.  Consequentlv,  you  would  say,  that  the 
reason  tiiat  so  much  dtuigerous  petroleum  is  sold 
in  this  country  is  on  account  of  the  spirit  being 
cheaper? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

X3  409L  Do 
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Mr.  4091.  Do  you  consider  that  the  spirit  is  quite 

W-  C.Miki.  as  good  for  burning  as  ordinary  petroleum? — No; 

— ■  it  is  used  for  other  purposes,  but  not  for  burning. 

^^m^  4092.    You  would  say,    therefore,  that   the 

^     ^*        public  are  cheated  by  buying  petroleum  oil  with 

a  large  quantity  of  spirit  in  it? — I  should  hardly 

like  to  say  that,  perhaps  in  some  instances  it  no 

doubt  is  so. 

4093.  What  do  you  mean  by  light  spirit  ? — 
The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  crude  oil,  ex- 
tracted inprocess  oi  refining. 

4094.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  burning  oil  ? — The  spirit  is  extracted  from  it 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  is  very  vola- 
tile ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.50  degrees  to  7.60 
degrees;  the  burning  oil  of  paraffin  would  be 
about  8.20  degrees,  and  petroleum  would  be  about 
8.O0  degrees. 

4095.  Mr.  Turner. "l  What  is  the  spirit  ex- 
tracted from  ? — From  any  mineral  oil. 

4096.  You  do  not  distinguish  what  they  are  ? — 
No ;  they  are  equally  dangerous. 

4097.  Lord  Bickard  Grosvenor.'j  What  is  the 
spirit  ifted  for  ? — It  is  used  for  mixing.  During 
the  American  war,  when  turpentine  waa  very 
high,  it  was  used  for  mixing  with  turpentine ;  it 
is  also  used  as  a  scdvent  for  indiarubber,  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 

4098.  Chairman.1  It  is  called  turpentine  sub- 
stitute, is  it  not? — Yes. 

4099.  Mr.  Turner.']  It  is  mixed  with  paint, 
instead  of  turpentine,  is  it  not  ?  —  Yes,  fre- 
quently. 

4100.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  igniting  point 
of  that  turpentine  substitute  ? — It  is  much  below 
the  common  temperature ;  it  will  go  off  nearly 
like  gunpowder. 

4101.  Lord  Richard  Groseenor.]  It  will  ignite 
on  passing  into  atmospheric  air,  will  it  not  ? — Not 
without  a  light. 

4102.  Mr.  T^irner.]  But  suppose  the  spirit  is 
heated,  will  not  the  vapour  rising  ignite  without 
a  flame  touching  the  spirit  itself? — Spirit  gives  off 
a  vapour  that  would  ignite  instantly  on  a  light 
commg  in  contact  with  it,  without  requiring 
either  to  be  heated,  or  to  touch  the  spirit  itself 
But  vapoitr  arising  from  heated  or  unheated 
spirit,  might  be  carried  by  atmospheric  air  into 
contact  with  a  fire  at  a  considerable  distance. 

4103.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  petroleum  is 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  the  spirit  which 
rises  from  the  petroleum  takes  fire  ? — Yes ;  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  a  fire  or  flame. 

4104.  Would  the  same  thing  take  i4ace  with 
regard  to  this  spirit  ? — I  believe  it  would  explode. 

4105.  Would  it  explode  at  a  less  heat  than  the 
petroleum  or  the  mineral  oil  from  which  it  was 
extracted  ? — Much  less ;  I  believe  that  you  dare 
not  put  a  light  near  it  at  all  at  the  common  tem- 
perature. 

4106.  Mr.  Tite.]  Particularly  in  hot  weather  ? 
— Particularly  so. 

4107.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  the  igniting 
point  of  turpentine  ? — No. 

4108.  Do  you  think  that  it  gives  off  vapour  as 
readily  as  the  turpentine  substitute  does  ? — No,  it 
does  not. 

4109.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  Acts 
of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  tur- 
pentine?— No,  not  for  turpentine,  that  I  know  of. 

4110.  Do  you  sell  turpentine? — No,  I  do  not 
sell  turpentine. 

4111.  Do  you  find  your  business  mt  all  re- 
stricted by  any  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  ' 
these  matters  ?— No. 


4112.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  is  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  storage  of  petroleum  ?•:— 

X  68. 

4113.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  the 
igniting  point  at  which  that  Act  insists  petroleum 
should  be  sold  ? — That  Act  of  Parliament  refers 
to  petroleum  giving  off  an  inflammable  vapour 
at  a  temperature  under  100  degrees. 

4114.  Is  that  the  ordinary  igniting  point  at 
which  you  sell  the  oil? — No,  I  should  not  receive 
that  quality  of  oil  knowingly. 

4115.  In  speaking  of  the  igniting  point,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether  you  mean 
the  igniting  point  of  the  vapour  or  the  igniting 
point  of  the  od ;  what  do  you  think  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  believe  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that  the  test 
should  be  the  vapour  test,  but  I  think  that  is  not 
the  test  generally  accepted  in  the  trade. 

4116.  What  is  the  test  generally  accepted? — It 
is  usually  the  oil  test. 

4117.  That  is  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
igniting  point  of  the  vapour,  is  it  not  ? — I  should 
tSink  that  it  varies  from  five  degrees  to  10  degrees 
lower. 

4118.  What  is  the  ordinary  igniting  point  of 
the  oil  that  you  sell  ? — ^From  110  degrees  to  130 
degrees  when  I  can  get  it,  but  I  am  sometimes 
forced  to  take  it  at  105  degrees. 

4119.  Why  are  you  forced  to  take  it? — Be- 
cause there  is  no  other  to  be  had. 

4120.  Neither  petroleum  nor  paraffin  oil? — 
Paraffin  oil  there  is,  but  my  customers  prefer 
petroleum. 

4121.  Is  petroleum  generally  preferred  in  the 
market  to  paraffin  oil  ? — Generally. 

4122.  Why  is  that  ? — It  is  because  of  its  better 
colour,  and  greater  freedran  from  smell. 

4123.  Not  because  it  is  found  to  be  a  better 
bomiog  oil  ? — Not  at  all. 

4124.  Which  is  the  more  economical  £>r  bunt- 
ing ? — Paraffin  oil. 

4125.  Why  ? — It  is  of  a  much  heavier  specific 
gravity,  8*20  degrees  to  8'25  degrees,  while  petro- 
leum would  be  about  8*00  degrees,  and  therefore 
the  former  would  bum  much  longer. 

4126.  But  will  it  give  off  the  same  light? — 
About  the  same. 

4127.  Suppose  a  man  came  to  buy  one  shil- 
ling's worth  of  paraffin  oil,  would  that  give  more 
light  than  a  shilling's jworth  of  petroleum? — ^It 
would. 

4128.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  ordinary  igniting  point  of  the  oil  sold  in  Lon- 
don by  other  parties  as  well  as  yourself? — I  be- 
lieve that  the  bulk  of  it  would  be  found  to  test 
considerably  under  100  degrees;  it  would  ignite  at 
a  temperature  considerably  under  that,  if  you  took 
the  vapour  test ;  most  of  it  would  be  about  100 
degrees,  if  you  take  the  oil  test;  different  samples 
would  vary  up  or  down  a  few  degrees. 

4129.  But  if  they  sell  that  oil  at  less  than  100 
degrees,  are  they  not  committing  an  illegal  act  ? 
—  It  depends  entirely  on  the  interMetation  put 
upon  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  I  tiiink  the  vapour 
test  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  sold,  perhaps,  down  to  90 
degrees. 

4130.  But  yon  think  it  is  vaguely  expressed 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — ^I  think  that  many 
people  honestiy  believe  that  it  means  liie  oil 
test. 

4131.  Were  you  in  the  trade  before  this 
Petroleum  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

4132.  What  effect  had  that  Act  of  Parliament 
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on  the  trade  ? — I  believe  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  oils  generally. 

4133.  Why  had  it  that  effect? --Many  ^ople 
misunderstood  its  meaning ;  they  took  it  lor 
granted  that  the  Act  was  giving  Government 
sanction  to  their  selling  oil  that  ignited  at  a 
temperature  not  below  100  degrees ;  previous  to 
that  it  was  much  higher ;  I  have  had  American 
oils  with  an  igniting  point  of  150  degrees  or  160 
degrees,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  sample  of  that.  It  should  be 
noted,  that  through  this  misconception,  importers 
appeared  quite  satisfied ;  and  some  of  the  minor 
makers  in  this  country  also,  if  they  could  place 
their  oil  on  tho  market  not  igniting  below  100, 
though  this  has  in  many  cases  not Hbeen  adhered 
to. 

4134.  Mr.  Tite."]  Then  the  Act  was  not  only 
inoperative  but  mischievous? — I  think  it  waa 
mischievous  so  far  as  this,  that  I  believe  it  has 
been  misunderstood. 

4135.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  becoming  comparatively  in- 
operative ;  was  there  any  officer  appointed  for 
the  inspection  of  these  oils  under  the  Act? — No. 

4136.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  appoint  such  an  officer  under  any  fresh  legis- 
lation ? — Yes ;  I  am  sure  it  would. 

4137.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  interfere 
with  business  if  an  officer  were  appointed  to  test 
the  petroleum  with  regard  to  the  igniting  point? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  in  the  least. 

4138.  Mr.  Har$fatl]  Would  not  that  be  very 
troublesome  in  practice  ? — I  should  say  not. 

4139.  Chairman.']  Is  it  difficult  to  ascertun 
the  quality  of  petroleum? — No ;  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple thing  to  test  petroleum  or  paraffin  oil ;  a  man 
of  ordinary  ability  could  learn  it  easily  in  a  quar- 
ter or  half-an-hour. 

4140.  To  do  it  accurately  ? — ^Yes,  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  at  least,  but  not  to  a  degree  without 
more  experience,  say,  a  few  hours  testing. 

4141.  Would  you  propose  to  have  it  tested 
both  in  the  retailer's  shop  and  when  the  petro- 
leum is  imported  into  this  country? — I  would 
have  every  cai^o  tested  in  the  first  instance. 

4142.  How  would  you  proceed  to  test  those 
cwgoes? — Every  cargo  would  consist  of  a  number 
of  different  brands,  tiie  oil  of  each  brand  generally 
testing  throughout  at  something  near  the  same 
igniting  point.  I  should  take  a  sample  from  two 
or  three  casks  of  each  brand  and  test  that. 

4143.  Do  you  think  tiiat  there  would  be  any 
clanger  in  doing  that ;  where  would  you  do  it ; 
-would  you  do  it  on  board  the  vessel  or  on  the 
quay  ? — Testing  could  be  performed  much  more 
accurately  on  Wiore,  say,  on  the  qnay  or  office ; 
and  I  think  also  it  should  be  done  at  greater  dis- 
tance from  cargo  than  any  position  on  board, 
especially  as  many  or  most  cargoes  coiMist  of  re- 
fined oil,  and  spirit  or  crude ;  at  times  of  all  three. 

4144.  You  think  that  one  officer  would  be 
enough  for  the  oil  when  imparted  ? — Yes. 

4145.  I  suppose  you  think  that  any  ordinary 
Custom  House  officer  would  be  quite  able  to  t^ 
the  igniting  point  of  those  oUe  accurately  enough? 

4146.  Or  a  polity  officer  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence ? — Yes. 

4147.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  trade  that  every 
ca^  is  gauged  before  it  is  sent  away  ? — Every 
cask  is  gauged  in  the  first  inatance  cm  arrivaL 

4148.  If  that  is  done,  is  it  not  as  dangerous 
almost  as  taking  a  little  out  to  test  it  would  be  ? 
—Yes ;  It  is  usually  gauged  in  the  open  air. 


4149.  How  is  that  done? — The  casks  would  be 
rolled  along  according  to  the  brand,  and  the  bungs 
drawn,  and  the  rod  dipped  in;  no  light  need  be 
near  the  ganger. 

4150.  Where  do  you  find  that  the  most  dan- 

ferous  petroleum  or  paraffin  oils  come  from  ? — 
'he  bulk  of  it  comes  from  America. 

4151.  Is  it  imported  direct  into  London? — It 
is  imported  direct. 

4152.  Into  London  ? — ^The  more  dangerous  pe- 
troleum comes  from  Liverpool;  it  is  imported 
first  into  Liverpool  and  then  into  London. 

^  4153.  Do  you  mean  petroleum  alone  or  mineral 
oils  generally  ?—  I  mean  petroleum  chiefly. 

4154.  Is  there  not  a  large  quantity  of  home- 
made mineral  oil  which  comes  from  Liverpool  ? — 
No ;  we  have  large  parcels  from  Wales. 

4155.  But  you  get  it  through  a  Liverpool 
broker  sometimes,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

4156.  Do  you  find  those  mineral  oils  as  dan- 
gerous as  petroleum  ? — No,  as  a  rule  they  are  not 
so  dangerous. 

4157.  The  most  dangerous  parcels  come  from 
LiverpooljYOu  say  ? — Yes. 

4158.  What  is  the  lowest  igniting  point  of 
those  oils  ? — I  have  found  them  as  low  as  the 
common  temperature. 

4159.  What  is  that?— About  60  degrees. 

4160.  Vapour  test  or  oil  test  ? — That  would  be 
vapour  test,  and  frequently  80  degrees  to  90  de- 
grees. I  have  known  hundreds,  I  may  say  thou- 
sands, of  barrels  returned  to  Liverpool  from 
London  by  railway,  being  refused  by  the  London 
warehouses  on  account  of  theinflammable  vapour. 

4161.  Mr.  HorsfalL]  But  why  should  those 
dangerous  oils  come  from  Liverpool  chiefly  ? — I 
believe  they  are  much  more  lax  there  with  regard 
to  the  standard  for  what  the  trade  call  a  good 
merchantable  oil  than  in  London. 

4162.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  say  that  the 
standard  is  in  Liverpool  ? — In  London  it  is  100 
degrees,  in  Liverpool  some  will  have  it  100  de- 
grees, and  others  are  satisfied  to  make  it  90  de- 
grees ;  there  is  a  division  in  the  trade. 

4163.  Is  the  90-degree8  oil  cheaper  than  the 
lOO-degrees  oil  ? — It  is  not  cheaper  in  the  trade ;  it 
ought  not  to  be  cheaper ;  but  the  Liverpool  oil 
is  usually  offered  in  the  market  at  a  lower 
price. 

4164.  Does  that  arise  from  the  igniting  point 
being  lower  ? — I  believe  that  it  arises  from  the 
general  repute  of  the  oil  in  the  nuu^et ;  I  think 
It  is  on  that  account. 

4165.  Mr.  Lush.]  How  do  the  warehouse- 
keepers  know  that  they  ought  to  send  back  the 
oil  ? — They  have  had  it  tested  in  every  case. 

4166.  Chairman.]  But  are  not  samples  sent 
forward  to  be  tested  ? — Frequently  it  is  sold 
without  a  sample ;  it  is  sold  under  the  term  of 
"  good  merchantable,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

4167.  The  Liverpool  people  consider  90  degrees 
a  "good  merchantable  oil,  while  the  London 
people  do  not  consider  rt  a  good  merchantable 
oil  ? — In  Liverpool  the  trade  is  divided  between 
90  degrees  and  100  degrees,  whereas  in  London 
it  is  a  settled  thing  that  100  degrees  is  a  "  good 
merchantable  "  oiL 

4168.  Have  you  heard  of  many  accidents 
occuring  from  ■  those  oils  with  a  low  igniting 

Joint? — There  have   been    many  accidents    in 
jondon,  which  have  been,  I  believe,  traced  to 
mineral  oils. 

4169.  Mr.  Laird.]  Do  yon  know,  aa  a  fact, 
that  tiiey  have  been  so  traced  ? — I  know  it  simply 
from  rea&tg  the  r^wrtt  in  the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  4170.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  know- 

W.C. Miles,  ledge?— No. 

"Tp  4171.   Chairman.']  How  did  the  accidents  occur 

^**86  *^      in  those  cases  ? — In  some  cases  while  the  oil  was 

'     ''        being  poured  into  the  lamp,  and  in  other  cases  on 

the  holding  of  a  candle  near  the  lamp,  the  vapour 

from  the  oil  communicating  with  the  light  of  the 

candle. 

4172.  That  must  h'ave  been  oil  with  a  very 
low  igniting  point,  must  it  not  ? — It  would,  I 
should  say,  come  below  100  degrees ;  but  the 
brasses  oi  the  lamp  in  every  case  after  the  lamp 
has  been  burning  get  hot,  and  that  would  heat 
the  oil  in  the  pouring  of  it  into  the  reservoir. 

4173.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
retail  shops,  do  you  think  that  it  would  interfere 
venr  much  widi  the  trade  if  the  oils  were  tested  ? 
—I  should  say  not. 

4174.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  insist  that 
every  person  selling  mineral  oils  should  take  out  a 
license  for  doing  so  ?  —  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  everyone  selling  oil  under  a  certain 
igniting  point  should  only  be  allowed  to  do  so  by 
bcense. 

417.5.  What  igniting  point  would  you  fix? — I 
should  say  that  no  oil  should  be  sold  for  burning 
purposes  with  an  igniting  point  under  a  temper- 
ature of  120  degrees. 

4176.  Are  there  not  very  many  safe  oils  sold 
now  under  a  temperatiu*e  of  120  degrees? — It  may 
be  so.  But  in  an  experiment  only  this  morning  I 
found  the  brasses  of  one  of  the  lamps  heated  up 
to  119  degrees  on  applying  the  thermometer  to 
the  outside  of  the  brass. 

4177.  Was  that  lamp  burning  in  the  ordinary 
way  ? — Yes,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

4178.  Are  you  sure  tliat  your  thermometer 
was  right? — Yes,  I  had  had  it  tested.  After 
burning  one  or  two  hours  in  different  lamps,  the 
experiments  ranged  from  68  degrees  to  92  degrees 
in  the  reservoirs. 

4179.  Of  what  material  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  lamps  made  ? — Of  opal  glass. 

4180.  Were  they  all  the  same  material? — No ; 
two  of  them  were  made  of  tin. 

4181.  Were  those  higher  or  lower? — There 
was  very  little  difference ;  one  of  them  was  94 
degrees ;  that  was  the  highest. 

4182.  Did  you  say  that  you  sold  the  spirit 
produced  from  these  oils  ? — I  do  not  keep  it 

4183.  Has  your  trade  increased  very  largely 
of  late  years  in  those  oils,  or  have  you  been  sell- 
ing more  than  usual  ? — No. 

4184.  Have  you  been  selling  less? — Bather 
less,  I  believe. 

4185.  How  do  you  accoxmt  for  that,  when  the 
oil  is  so  much  cheaper ;  is  not  the  consumption 
greater? — The  consumption  is  much  greater;  I 
must  qualify  that  in  this  way :  I  am  referring  to 
my  own  business,  of  which  1  gave  you  the  quan- 
tity ;  my  retail  business  is  not  quite  so  much,  but 
it  has  increased  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

4186.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  competing 
with  other  dealers  in  London  ? — Yes. 

4187.  In  what  respect? — I  believe  there  are 
people  who  are  very  careless  about  what  they 
sell,  whether  they  sell  oil  or  spirit,  or  a  mixture, 
80  long  as  it  is  good  in  appearance  and  has  very 
little  smell,  and  they  can  get  it  a  little  cheaper. 

4188.  But  the  public  prefer  that  oil,  do  they 
not? — They  know  nothing  of  the  igniting  point 
of  the  oil  and  its  danger. 

4189.  On  what  quantity  does  the  present  Act 
insist  as  the  limit  of  what  a  dealer  may  have  at 
one  time  ? — It  allows  him  to  keep  a  stock  of  40 


gallons  that  will  ignite  at  a  temperature  below 
Too  degrees,  but  the  quantity  above  that  point  is 
unrestricted. 

4190.  Forty  ^lons  would  be  about  one  barrel, 
would  it  not  ?— -It  is  more  than  that. 

4191.  About  eight  gallons  more,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

4192.  Do  you  think  that  40  gallons  is  a  very 
safe  quantity  to  have  in  a  retail  shop  at  100  de- 
grees ? — Not  below  100  degrees. 

4193.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  great 
restriction  on  your  trade  in  having  people  ap- 
pointed to  test  the  oils  properly,  with  regard  to 
their  igniting  points? — I  should  say  if  it  were 
put  into  the  naiids  of  the  police  it  might  be  very 
unpleasant  to  have  those  gentlemen  in  uniform 
walking  in. 

4194.  But  we  have  an  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  ? — Yes. 

4195.  Do  you  think  the  dealers  in  such  oils 
would  object  to  a  similar  officer? — I  should 
think  not. 

4196.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience  that 
these  oils  are  very  much  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  ? — Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent 

4197.  More  than  any  other  oils  I  mean? — 
More  tlian  any  other  oils. 

4198.  They  are  less  mindful  of  the  quality  of 
the  oil  than  people  in  better  circumstances? — 
Yes. 

4199.  The  low  price  is  a  temptation  to  buy 
them  in  preference  to  oils  of  a  high  Igniting 
point? — They  never  entertain  the  question  of 
igniting  point  at  all,  I  believe. 

4200.  They  look  at  the  cheapness,  you  think  ? 
— They  look  at  the  cheapness ;  the  points  of  pre- 
ference with  poor  people  as  a  rule,  are  confined 
to  price,  colour,  and  smell. 

4201.  You  would  say  that  mineral  oils  gene- 
rally may  be  called  the  poor  man's  light  at  the 
present  day  ? — Decidedly. 

4202.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor."]  If  you  have 
a  dangerous  oil,  to  make  it  safe  you  must  pass  it 
through  the  still  t^ain  ? — Yes. 

4203.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
the  expense  per  gallon  of  doing  that? — I  have 
heard  that  it  would  cost  about  2(1,  per  gallon  to 
rectify  the  oils  at  present  in  the  market,  including 
sundry  charges  attending  removal  from  the 
whar)^  &c. 

4204.  Therefore  the  expense  would  not  be 
very  great  ? — No,  not  much. 

4205.  It  would  not  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
sale,  you  think  ? — No. 

4206.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  How  much  is  a  gallon 
worth? — The  present  market  price  Is  about  1 «.  3  </. 
per  gallon ;  sometimes  it  is  as  high  as  St.  Qd. 

4207.  Chairman.']  Would  It  cost  2<f.  per  gallon 
to  take  more  of  the  spirit  out?— I  cannot  speak 
to  that  from  actual  knowledge ;  that  is  what  I 
have  been  told. 

4208.  Lord  Richard  Grogvemr.]  Has  your 
attention  been  called  to  the  Welsh  oils  at  all  ? — 
Yes. 

4209.  They  have  pa<»ed  through  your  hands, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  several  of  them. 

4210.  Is  the  smell  objectionable  ? — Yes ;  that 
is  why  people  prefer  petroleum  oil  to  paraffin 
oil;  but  they  have  very  considerably  improved 
lately. 

4211.  The  process  of  distillation  does  remove 
the  smell,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4212.  To  remove  the  smell  you  start  with  the 
vapour  of  the  oil  at  a  firing  point  of  130  degrees  ? 
—Yes. 

4213.  There 
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4213.  There  is  no  occasion  to  pass  thatthrough 
the  still  again,  except  to  remove  the  smell,  it 
being  alreatly  safe  ? — Yes  ;  no  accasion. 

4214.  The  manufacturing  price  of  the  Welsh 
oils  is  higher  than  that  of  the  American  petro- 
leum, is  it  not ;  the  cost  is  higher  ? — Yes. 

4215.  Are  you  aware  that  Welsh  oils  are  sent 
out  to  America,  and  re-imported  into  this  coun- 
try ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4216.  Mr.  Beach.2  What  precautions  would 
you  suggest  in  the  storing  of  this  oil  ? — I  should 
have  it  stored  away  from  every  other  article  in 
the  wharves. 

4217.  But  taking  the  case  of  private  ware- 
houses, do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
particularly  fireproof? — No,  not  at  all;  if  you 
have  a  high  igniting  point  it  is  not  necessary  at 
all ;  with  an  igniting  point  of  100  degrees,  you  can 
dip  a  lighted  match  into  the  oil  and  it  will  not 
ignite. 

4218.  Mr.  Laird.']  Do  you  know  what  the  fire 
insurance  companies  charge  on  petroleum? — I 
have  paid  as  low  as  5  s.  6d.  myself;  at  present  I 
pay  10  s.  6d. 

4219.  Is  the  rate  higher  than  the  rate  on  other 
oils  ? — No,  not  higher  than  the  rate  on  other  oils 
generally  in  private  warehouses. 

4220.  There  is  no  additional  premium  for  petro- 
leum ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  3  /.  3  «. 
having  been  asked  at  a  public  wharf. 

4221.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Liverpool,  where 
there  are  large  quantities  of  petroleum,  the  rate 
of  insurance  is  the  same  as  on  other  produce  ? — 

1  am  not. 

4222.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  marine 
rate  of  insurance  of  petroleum  from  America 
to  England? — No,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

4223.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  any  accidents  that  had  occurred  from 
petroleum  ?— What  I  know  is  simply  from  having 
read  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  attended 
an  inquest  in  one  case. 

4224.  Chairman.']  What  was  the  result  of  that 
inquest ;  what  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ? — 
"Killed  through  the  explosion  of  a  paraffin 
lamp." 

4225.  Mr.  Laird.]  If  you  were  told  that  the 
rate  of  marine  insurance  from  America  to  this 
country  was  the  same  as  on  other  goods  should 
you  tmnk  the  underwriters  had  any  doubts  of  the 
safety  of  the  oU? — I  should  say  not,  if  that  were 
m. 

4226.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  What  was  the  price  of 
ordinary  oils  before  the  introduction  of  petroleum? 
— Colza  oil  had  been  sold  retail  at  4  ».  6  d.  per 
gallon ;  paraffin  oil  06  its  first  introduction  was 
sold  at  about  3  5.  2d.  per  gallon. 

4227.  Paraffin  oil  is  cheaper  than  petroleum,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  paraffin  oil  is  cheaper  than  petro- 
leum ;  as  a  rule  there  is  a  difference  of  between 

2  d.  and  3  d.  per  gallon,  wholesale  price. 

4228.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  price  just  now 
of  petroleum  ? — The  price  of  petroleum  just  now 
is  1  «.  3  (/.  for  a  first-class  article. 

4229.  Is  that  refined  oil?— Yes;  It.  2d.  and 
Is.  Sd. 

4230.  Lord  Richard  Grotvemr.]  What  is  the 
price  of  crude  petroleum  ? — Somewhere  about  5  d. 
per  gallon,  I  should  say. 

4231.  Chairman.]  Those  are  retail  prices,  I 
presume? — No,  wholesale  prices.  The  price  of 
American  crude  petroleum  is  10 1,  per  ton. 

4232.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  What  is  the 
0.84. 
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price  of  the  crude  Welsh  oil  ?— I  think  the  last         Mr. 
quotation  I  had  for  a  few  hundred  barrels  of  W.C  Miles- 
crude  oil  was  sold  as  low  as  3  /.  1 0  ».  per  ton. 

4233.  Was  it  Flintshire  oil  ?— I  suppose  so ;  it      3o  May 
was  Welsh. 

4234.  Mr.  Tite.]  Apart  from  the  supposed  or 
actual  danger  of  using  refined  petroleum,  does  it 
give  as  good  a  light  in  burnmg  and  is  it  as 
economical  as  its  relative  price  suggests  that  it  is? 
— Yes. 

4235.  For  1  s.  3  d.  I  can  get  as  much  light 
from  petroleum  oil  as  I  can  from  colza  oil  for 
4  s.  6  d.  ? — I  believe  that  you  can  get  much  more 
ligh1#  and  a  gallon  of  tiiat  oil  will  go  much 
further  than  colza  oil. 

4236.  Mr.  Lant/on.]  Colza  oil  is  much  used  by 
the  different  railway  companies,  is  it  not  .•* — I  be- 
lieve so. 

4237.  Do  you  sell  much  of  the  petroleum  or 
the  other  descriptions  of  mineral  oils  to  the  rail- 
way companies  ? — Not  to  the  railway  companies, 
but  some  of  them  use  petroleum. 

4238.  Mr.  Tite.]  The  colza  oil  comes  from 
Belgium  and  France,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4239.  Mr.  Turner.]  You  say  that  the  more 
dangerous  oils  come  to  Liverpool,  and  the  less 
dangerous  to  London  ;  how  do  you  ascertain  that 
fact? — From  what  I  have  seen  of  it. 

4240.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  prove  that  ? 
— I  have  tested  a  number  of  parcels  myself.  I 
have  tested  samples  which  I  have  procured  of 
Liverpool  oils,  and  have  found  them  always  ignite 
at  a  temperature  below  100  degrees. 

4241.  Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  that 
those  oils  were  Liverpool  oils  ? — I  have  had  them 
direct  by  railway. 

4242.  But  the  parcels  which  you  received 
might  be  dangerous  oil,  and  other  parcels  might 
be  perfectly  good  ? — I  have  never  seen  but  one 
sample  of  petroleum  that  came  from  Liverpool 
that  stood  a  hi^  test. 

4243.  Mr.  Tite.]  You  have  stated  that  you 
have  known  large  quantities  of  oil  to  be  sent 
back  to  Liverpool  by  railway  as  not  being  "  good 
merchantable  "  oil  in  the  London  acceptation  of 
the  term  ? — Yes. 

424*.  Mr.  Turner.]  That  arises  from  this 
cause;  that  90  degrees  to  100  degrees  is  the 
Liverpool  standard,  and  100  degrees  is  the 
London  standard  ? — Yes. 

4245.  If  anything  was  sent  to  London  below 
100  degrees,  it  would  be  returned  by  the  London 
dealers  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule ;  but  of  course  there 
would  be  exceptions. 

4246.  Do  you  know  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  London, 
and  the  United  States  and  Liverpool  ? — I  believe 
that  the  larger  quantity  goes  to  Liverpool. 

4247.  But  taking  trade  generally,  and  the  mere 
number  of  import  vessels,  are  you  not  aware  that 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Liver- 
pool very  vastly  exceeds  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  London  ? — I  could  not  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  on  that  point. 

4248.  Supposing  that  to  be  so,  would  not  that 
account  for  a  larger  proportion  of  petroleum 
coming  to  Liverpool  than  to  London  ? — I  should 
say  not. 

4249.  But  suppose  the  freight  at  Liverpool 
was  lower,  would  that  account  for  it? — That 
might  in  some  measure  account  for  it. 

4250.  If  there  were  greater  facilities  for  send- 
ing parcels  of  oil  between  the  United  States  and 
Liverpool  than  between  the  United  States  and 
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Mr.         London,  would  not  that  account  for  the  larger 

W.  C:  Miles,  quantity  coming  to  Liverpool  ? — It  would  in  a 

— j—        measure,  but  I  think  not  entirely. 

30  May  4251.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 

trade  to  be  aware  whether,  in  fact,  the  petroleum, 

or  other  mineral  oils,  coming  from  the   United 

States  are  ever  tested  on  their  arrival  either  in 

Liverpool  or  in  London  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

4252.  Are  they  tested  on  the  quay  ? — No,  not 
on  the  quay. 

4253.  In  Ae  warehouses  you  test  them,  of 
course;  but  that  is  a  diflFerent  thing;  are  you 
aware  whether,  in  fact,  the  oil  is  ever  tested  on 
the  quay? — I  have  never  known  aniy  samples 
tested  on  the  quay,  but  I  have  had  samples 
brought  to  me  from  the  ships. 

4254.  Therefore,  in  fact,  you  have  no  data 
from  which  you  could  possibly  say  whether  more 
dangerous  oils  come  to  Liverpool  than  London? 
— Only  from  the  samples  which  I  have  had  up  by 
rail,  and  from  information.  Many  samples  have 
been  submitted  to  me  by  representatives  of  Liver- 
pool brokers  and  merchants,  of  oil  said  to  be 
stored  in  Liverpool,  and  which  has  been,  without 
exception,  under  our  test  of  100  degrees. 

4255.  Lord  Richard  Grosvetior.']  You  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  came  from  Liverpool? — 
Just  so ;  I  had  the  railway  way-bills  with  them. 

4256.  Mr.  Turner.']  Is  there  any  particular 
reason,  according  to  your  judgment,  why  a 
more  dangerous  description  of  oil  should  be  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  one  port  rather  than 
to  another? — I  believe  it  arises  simply  from  the 
laxity  of  the  trade  as  to  the  igniting  point  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  better  facilities  given  for 
storage  in  Liverpool. 

4257.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  laxity  of  the 
trade  in  Liverpool,  are  you  aware  whether  it  is, 
in  fact,  more  lax  in  Liverpool  than  in  London ; 
do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — As 
a  question  of  trade,  I  do. 

4258.  Have  you  ever  imported  any  oil  your- 
.  self  from  the  United  States  ? — Yes. 

4259.  Have  you  imported  both  to  London  and 
Liverpool  ? — jfo,  to  London  only. 

4260.  What  examination  did  the  oil  undergo 
before  you  were  allowed  to  take  it  away  from 
the  quay  ? — I  simply  had  a  sample  drawn. 

4261.  But  what  restriction  was  put  on  you; 
could  you,  if  you  had  pleased,  have  taken  it  away 
from  the  quay  without  any  examination  ? — Yes. 

4262.  Ifanyone  chose  in  London  to  import  crude 
oil,  and  to  take  it  away  from  the  quay,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  is  there? — No. 

4263.  Though  you  speak  of  the  laxity  of  the 
trade  in  Liverpool,  inducing  people  to  send 
dangerous  oils  to  Liverpool,  rather  than  to  Lon- 
don, the  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  restriction  at  all 
in  London,  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  less  in 
Liverpool? — There  is  more  strictness  in  the 
London  trade. 

4264.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  custom  of  your 
trade,  but  with  regard  to  the  Customs  authorities, 
and  the  public  regulations ;  there  is  no  restriction 
in  London  to  prevent  your  bringing  in  oil  of  any 
description,  and  taking  it  away  from  the  ship  ? — 
I  know  of  none. 

4265.  Then,  if  there  is  none,  there  cannot  be 
less  in  Liverpool  ? — Certainly  not 

4266.  With  regard  to  the  accidents  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  have  they  been  in  retail  or  whole- 
sale warehouses  ? — In  retail  warehouses. 

4267.  Are  you  aware  of  any  accidents  having 
taken  place  in  wholesale  warehouses  ? — No. 


4268.  Neither  in  Liverpool  nor  in  London  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

4269.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  the  danger  that 
existed  with  regard  to  petroleum  oil,  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  is 
stored  near  the  City  of  London  ? — It  used  to  be; 
I  gave  that  as  the  cause  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment being  passed. 

4270.  That  is  not  so  now,  is  it  ? — No. 

427 1.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  ware- 
houses which  are  now,  by  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  Liverpool,  obliged  to  be  used  in  the 
storage  of  petroleum? — No. 

4272.  "We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  they 
are  of  a  very  perfect  nature  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4273.  Are  there  any  municipal  regulations  in 
London  which  say  that  petroleum  shall  only  be 
stored  in  a  certain  description  of  warehouse  ? — ^I 
do  not  know  of  any. 

4274.  If  in  Liverpool  there  are  municipal  re- 

fulations  to  the  effect  that  petroleum  shall  only 
e  stored  in  a  certain  descnption  of  warehouse, 
which  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
safety,  and  if  there  is  no  such  regulation  in  Lon- 
don, I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  petroleum 
might  be  more  safelv  stored  in  Liverpool  than  in 
London  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  municipal  authori- 
ties are  concerned. 

4275.  So  far  as  the  warehouses  are  concerned? 
—Yes. 

4276.  Wt.  Horsfall.'\  You  have  never  imported 
petroleum  into  Liverpool,  you  say  ? — No. 

4277.  What  you  have  imported  has  been  into 
London  ? — Yes. 

4278.  Have  you  ever  purchased  in  Liverpool 
from  the  importers  through  the  broker  or  from 
the  dealers  ? — I  have  purchased  from  Liverpool 
brokers  and  merchants,  too;  but  whether  they 
imported  the  oil  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  only 
know  that  it  was  American  oil  from  the  brand. 

4279.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  return 
the  oil  which  you  bought  in  any  instance  as  im- 
merchantable  oil? — No;  with  the  exception  of 
one  parcel,  which  came  into  warehouse  here,  all 
my  purchases  through  Liverpool  brokers  have 
been  tendered  off  on  contract,  sometimes  differ- 
ences paid ;  and  in  some  cases  oil  laying  in  Lon- 
don has  been  delivered,  instead  of  sending  from 
Liverpool. 

4280.  You  merely  speak  from  information  ? — 
No ;  I  have  had  samples  sent  up  at  various  times, 
and  I  have  refused  to  buy  after  testing  them. 

4281.  You  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  test  all 
the  petroleum  on  the  quay  ? — I  think  it  is  desira- 
ble to  test  it  on  arrival  in  some  way. 

4282.  That  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  inspect- 
ing the  oil  in  retail  shops,  would  it  not? — I  think 
not ;  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  is 
manufactured  in  this  country,  and  the  examiiut- 
tion  of  the  oil  on  arrival  would  only  refer  to  Ame- 
rican oiL 

4283.  But  would  it  not  obviate  the  necessity 
of  inspecting  the  tested  oil  in  retail  shops  if  it 
were  marked  on  its  arrival  ? — I  think  not 

4284.  Mr.  Turner,']  With  regard  to  testing 
two  or  three  casks  from  each  brand,  sometimes 
tiie  same  brand  may  be  on  1,000  casks,  and 
sometimes  only  on  50  ? — Yes ;  in  that  case  testing 
would  be  done  approximately. 

4285.  Therefore  it  would  not  only  be  necessary 
to  test  each  brand,  bat  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
quantity  in  each  brand ;  one  caak  in  five,  for  in- 
stance ? — YeSj  something  of  that  kind.     In  large 
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parcels  I  should  think  one  in  50,  or  25,  would  be 
sufficient  check. 

4286.  Mr.  Horsfall-I  In  speaking  of  the  storing 
of  petroleum  in  the  London  warehouses,  I  think 
you  stated  that  in  some  of  the  warehouses  jute 
also  was  stored  ? — Yes. 

4287.  Is  not  that  very  dangerous? — Yes. 

4288.  Is  there  no  regulation  against  that  under 
the  previous  Act  of  Parliament? — I  believe  that 
the  Act  would  apply  in  that  case. 

4289.  Mr.  Lusk.'}  Where  are  those  articles 
stored  together? — At  the  Plaietow  Wharf;  that 
is  in  a  marsh. 

4290.  Is  it  notorious  in  the  trade  that  the  oil 
which  comes  from  Liverpool  is  of  the  character 
that  you  have  indicated  ? — Yes. 

4291.  Teacomesfrom  China,  does  it  not?^- Yea. 

4292.  But  you  never  saw  it  grown  there,  I 
suppose  ? — Na 

4293.  In  the  same  way  you  believe  that  the 
bad  oil  comes  from  Liverpool  ? — Yee. 

4294.  You  have  imported  these  oils  yourself? 
—Yes. 

4295.  Are  the  oils  gauged  on  the  quay? — 
They  are  gauged  on  the  whart 

4296.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  goods  ? — Yea, 

4297.  Is  that  done  by  the  dock  gauger  ? — It  is 
uRuallv  done  by  the  wnarf  gauger.  At  some  of 
the  wharves  a  gauger  is  kept  on  purpose  to 
gauge  on  import  ana  delivery  ;  at  otners,  some 
well-known  gangers  are  employed  as  required. 

4298.  The  Customs  do  not  allow  the  casks  to 
pass  without  examining  what  they  are,  I  sup- 
pose ? — I  do  not  knew  of  any  iuterfiereBce  with 
them  whatever. 

4299.  But  the  Aet  of  Parliament,  which  re- 
quires the  igniting  point  to  be  100  degrees,  is 
not  carried  mto  effect,  apparently? — I  suppose 
there  is  nobody  to  look  after  it,  simply  because 
the  Custom  House  officers  do  not  at  present  know 
liow  to  test  oils. 

4300.  How  do  you  know  the  fact? — I  have 
known  many  parcels  of  the  kind. 

4301.  In  the  docks  ? — In  the  docks  and  in  the 
wharves. 

4302.  A  wharf  is  private  property,  as  you  are 
aware  ;  do  you  mean  the  docks  or  the  wharves  ? 
— I  mean  private  wharves  chiefly.  There  is  only 
one  dock  that  will  receive  petroleum  for  storing, 
the  Victoria  Dock. 

4303.  Does  not  that  Act  of  Parliament  come 
into  operation  in  all  those  cases  if  anybody  likes 
to  inform  ? — Yes. 

4304.  But  it  would  be  verv  dangerous  for  you 
to  try  it,  I  suppose  ? — I  would  not  do  it. 

4305.  You  uink  there  is  danger  ? — Yes. 

4306.  The  municipal  authorities  here  do  not 
meddle  with  other  people's  business  at  all  ?— No. 

4307.  The  docks  are  the  properties  of  private 
companies  ? — Yes. 

4308.  And  every  man  looks  after  his  own 
affairs  ? — Yes. 

4309.  Suppose  you  fixed  the  igniting  point  at 
120  degrees,  would  that  advance  the  price  to  the 
poor  ? — Very  little ;  it  might  make  a  difference 
of  a  few  pence  per  gallon. 

4310.  That  IS  a  good  deal  on  Is.  Sd.,  is  it 
not  ? — But  a  little  more  than  12  months  ago  it 
was  Ss.  9d.;  it  fluctuates  in  consequence  of  spe- 
culation; the  average  price  would  be  2«.  6d.  per 
gallon. 

431 1.  Who  consumes  all  this  oil  ? — It  is  diiefly 
consumed  among  the  labouring  classes. 

0.84. 


4312.  I  thought  that  gas  was  used  in  most  Mr. 
houses? — No,  I  think  not  JT.  C-MUet' 

4313.  I  suppose  it  is  the  cheapest  light  that  

they  can  get? — It  is  much  cheaper  than  any  3**-^^ 

light  that  I  know  of.  »«^7- 

4314.  Mr.  Laird.']  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  comparative  quantities  of  petroleum  imported 
into  the  continent  and  into  this  country  ? — I  have 
not  got  the  statistics  with  me.  I  could  give  you 
the  quantities  afloat  and  loading  for  several  of 
the  continental  ports ;  I  may  «3d  that  on  the 
20th  of  May  there  were  reported:  For  Liverpool, 
afloat,  6,380  barrels ;  loacflng,  5,200.  For  Lon- 
don, afloat,  7,120  barrels,  and  loading,  7,800. 
For  outports  (to  call  for  orders,  part  of  which 
may  possibly  be  sent  to  the  continent),  18,682 
afloat,  and  32,530  loading. 

4315.  What  is  the  igniting  point  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  in  France,  Belgium,  said  Germany,  for 
instance  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  at 
all  particular  there. 

4316.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  is  90  degrees  ? 
— I  am  not  • 

4317.  If  the  regulation  in  this  country  is  that 
it  is  to  be  100  degrees,  is  that  evaded  in  conse- 
qnence  of  there  not  being  a  proper  officer  to 
examine  the  oil  on  its  arrival  in  London? — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

4318.  Do  you  think  that  there  have  been  more 
accidents  from  lamps  since  petroleum  was  intro- 
duced than  there  were  before,  or  the  reverse  ? — 
I  believe  that  there  have  been  more  accidents. 

4319.  You  cannot  speak  positively  on  that 
point,  I  suppose  ? — I  cannot 

4320.  Chairman.l  Just  one  more  question: 
are  you  aware  of  there  being  a  Local  Petroleum 
Act  in  Liverpool? — I  am  not 

4321.  The  Committee  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  no  municipal  regulations  in  London 
with  regard  to  testing  the  oil  as  it  comes  into 
this  country,  and  you  state  that,  as  far  as  you 
know,  there  are  no  municipal  regulations  in 
Liverpool  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

4322.  But  would  you  advise  that  there  should 
be  not  only  municipal  regulations,  but  some 
Imperial  regulations  for  testing  the  oil  as  it  is 
imported  into  this  coimtry  ? — I  should  advise  that. 

4323.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  importer,  and  conduce  to  the 
safety  of  the  public  also ? — I  think  so,  decidedly; 
I  am  almost  surprised  that  we  have  escaped 
some  serious  conflagration  in  London. 

4324.  On  account  of  the  want  of  some  such 
regulations  ? — Yes. 

4325.  But  even  supposing  that  you  had  such 
regulations,  would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  to 
have  different  warehouses  for  storing  the  Petro- 
leum and  mineral  oils  generally  of  different 
igniting  points  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4326.  It  does  not  follow  that,  although  the  oil 
imported  should  not  be  of  the    legal  igniting 

S>mt    it   should   be  sent  back  to  America? — 
erfaunly  not 

4327.  But  some  mark  should  be  put  on  it  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  of  the  legal  igniting  point, 
BO  that  the  public  may  not  be  aeceived  with 
regard  to  its  quality  ? — I  should  say  so. 

4328.  Jjord  Bichard  Grosvenor.j  Is  colza  oil 
ever  adulterated  with  petroleum  ? — No. 

4329.  It  is  impossible  to  do  that,  I  suppose  ? 
—I  think  so. 

4330.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  tmnk 
not. 
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Captain  Etre  Masset  Shaw,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Captain  4331.   Chairman.']  "What  is  your  official  po- 

E. M.Shaw.  Bition?— I  am  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan 

Fire  Brigade. 

30  May  4331*.  You  gave   evidence  in  the  year  1862 

1867.        before   the   Select  Committee  on   Fires  in  the 
Metropolis,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

4332.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  evidence  given 
then  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  remember  any  part  of 
that  evidence  that  requires  to  be  altered ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  add  to  it. 

4333.  With  regard  to  your  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fire  Brigade  of  London,  have  your 
recent  duties  increased  or  differed  as  compared 
with  those  which  you  mentioned  to  that  Select 
Committee  ? — Not  very  materially ;  my  duties 
have  been  enlarged  in  many  ways.  I  mean  in 
the  shape  of  duties  to  be  attended  to,  the  number 
of  men,  engines,  stations,  and  so  on ;  but  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  system  there  is  no  very 
material  alteration. 

4334.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of 
the  brigade,  has  there  not? — Yes,  very  large. 

4335.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  give  the 
Committee  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  and  of  the  arrangement  gene- 
rally for  extinguishing  fires  in  London?  —  I 
should  propose,  u  it  were  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mittee, to  divide  my  evidence  principally  into 
three  parts ;  one  relating  to  the  past,  one  relating 
to  the  present,  and  one  relating  to  the  future,  or 
the  state  of  things  that  we  are  getting  into  now. 
Considering  the  immense  mass  of  information 
that  I  have  at  my  disposal,  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  select  such  portions  as  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Committee ;  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  pick  out,  first  of  all,  the  state  of  things  as  they 
existed  under  the  old  Building  Acts ;  secondly, 
the  Water  Acts ;  and  then  the  general  working 
of  the  system  for  extinguishing  fires  in  London. 

4336.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  Building 
Acts,  will  you  kindly  give  the  Committee  some 
detailed  information  with  regard  to  those  Acts  of 
Parliament? — There  have  been  altogether,  up  to 
the  present  time,  in  London,  14  Building  Acts, 
or  Acts  chiefly  relating  to  buildings  in  connection 
with  fires.  Up  to  the  present  time,  including  the 
present  Metropolis  Building  Act,  there  nave 
been  14  Acts  passed  since  the  year  1667.  The 
first  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  that  is  to  say,  1667 ;  that  is  the 
first  of  the  Building  Acts  that  I  can  trace.  The 
principal  points  taken  up  in  that  Act  were  the 
materials  and  forms  of  buildings,  with  regard  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  gone  very  soundly  to 
work.  That  Act  divided  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings of  London  into  four  distinct  classes,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  streets,  giving  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  power  to  declare  which 
were  streets,  and  which  were  lanes,  and  con- 
sequently, to  name  which  class  the  houses  be- 
longed to.  In  one  of  the  clauses  of  that  Act,  there 
is  a  very  good  provision  to  have  the  burden  of 
every  house  supported  on  an  arch,  made  with 
brick  or  stone,  either  straight  or  circular.  In 
that  point,  and  many  others,  Uiere  are  great  differ- 
ences between  the  system  of  building  then  and  the 
present  system  uf  building.  That  Act  would  have 
effectually  prevented  buildings,  the  comers  of 
buildings  especially,  being  erected  on  metal 
columns  alone,  which  they  are  at  present.  The 
next  point  in  that  Act  is  with  regard  to  party- 


walls  ;  they  seem  to  have  stopped  short  at  the 
roof.      Your  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  make 
them  go  through  the  roof.     In  the  old  party- 
walls  they  also  arranged  that  the  thickness  should 
be  at  least  18  inches,  two  bricks  length,  the  bricks 
being  nine  inches  long.     They  also  arranged  that 
the  houses  should  not  exceed  four  storeys.   Now, 
in  all  those  points  it  will  be  found  that  that  Act 
of  Parliament  differed  very  materially  from  those 
which  followed.    That  Act  seems  to  have  been 
passed  rather  in  haste,  and  I  should  say  in  a  sort 
of  panic,  because,  though  they  have  gone  into 
detail  about  some  important  things,  they  have 
stopped  short  of  many  material  pomts  connected 
with   those   things.     In   the  clauses  relating  to 
building  they  have  a  clause  ordering  that  a  com- 
memorative pillar  should  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  fire,  and  other  things,  showing  that 
their  whole  attention  was  not  fixed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  construction.      They  have  also  a  clause 
in  that  Act  to  make  a  Thames  Embankment  40 
feet  wide  from  the  Tower  to  London  Bridge, 
and  from  London  Bridge  to  Temple  Stairs.  The 
next  Act  was  only  three  years  later ;    it  was 
called  an  Additional  Act  for  rebuilding  the  City 
of  London,  uniting  the  parishes,  and  rebuilding 
the  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  within  the 
said  City.    That  chiefly  deals  with  legal  matters ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  clauses  on  structural 
details;  one  is  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of 
comer  piers  of  buildings,  and  it  mentions  that 
each  biulding  shall  be  supported  at  the  comer  by 
a  substantial  post  of  oak  timber.  How  they  after- 
wards came  in  other  Acts  to  omit  such  a  precaution 
I  cannot  conceive.     They  also  repeat  the  clause 
about  the   Thames  Embankment  in  that  Act. 
The  next  Act  is  in  the  year  1707,  called  "An  Act 
for  preventing  the  Mischiefs  that  may  happen 
by  Fire.''    There  was  also  mixed  up  with  it  the 
question  of  water  for  fires,  and  it  provided  that 
tlie  party  walls  shall  be  built  from  the  founda- 
tions to  the  top,  and  that  there  shall  be  less  timber 
in  the  roofs  of  the  houses.     This  seems  to  be  in 
some  measure  the  foundation  of  the  existing  Act 
of  the  18  &  19  Vict,  chapters  120  and  122.    In 
that  Act  we  have  the  first  notice  about  laying 
down  pipes,  fire  plugs,  and  so  on,  and  also  the 
first  notice  of  rewards  to  engines  for  turning 
out,  and  instructions  to  the  parishes  to  keep 
engines.    In  that  Act  there  is  a  very  peculiar 
provision,  or  which  at  all  events  seems  so  in  this 
country ;  that  is  to  say,  power  Is  given  to  con- 
stables and  beadles  to  rim  Immediately  to  assist 
at  fires,  and  to  order  the  people  who  were  there 
to  assist  in  working  the  engines.     The  next  Act 
we  come  to  is  the  7th  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the 
year  1708,  which  was  called  "An  Act  for  making 
more  effectual  some  of  the  Provisions  of  the  pre- 
vious Acts."     There  are  scarcely  any  provisions 
in  that  Act  which  are  of  much  importance,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  in  which  we  find 
party-walls  ordered  to  go  through  the  roof;  it 
relates  to  the  powers  of  the  churchwardens,  and 
makes  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  houses  on 
London  Bridge ;   and  there  are  provisions  with 
regard  to  turpentine,  oil,  and  so  on :  but  the  prin- 
cipal provision  Is,  that  it  makes  the  party-walls 
go  18  inches  above  the  roof  of  the  house. 

4337.  Every  party-wall? — Yes,  every  party- 
wall.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  in  that  last  Act 
there  is  one  other  precaution ;  that  ie  to  say,  that 
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no  brick  or  stonework  should  be  erected  over 
woodwork.  If  that  Act  had  been  continued  in 
force  it  would  have  prevented  several  of  the 
most  dangerous  buildings  constructed  in  London, 
which  have  walls  supported  on  iron  or  wood, 
as  the  case  may  be.  'i  he  next  Act  of  any  conse- 
quence is  the  Act  of  the  11  Geo.  1,  passed  in 
the  year  1724,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  regu- 
lating Buildings,  and  to  prevent  Mischiefs  that 
may  nappen  at  Fires  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of 
Mortality,  and  other  Places  therein  mentioned." 
This   Act    is   very  much    a    repetition    of  the 

I)rovisions  of  the  previous  Act;  it  chiefly  re- 
ates  to  builders,  and  puts  penalties  on  them 
for  neglect,  in  cases  of  party  walls.  The  next 
Act  01  any  consequence  has  exactly  the  same 
title,  and  was  passed  in  the  year  1764.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  of  any  great  importance  to  the 
Committee ;  it  lays  down  that  no  bricks  shall  be 
otherwise  than  good  and  sound  burnt  bricks; 
but  it  seems  not  to  lay  down  any  referee  or 
audiority  to  whom  it  could  be  referred  to  de- 
cide whether  the  bricks  were  really  good  and 
sound  burnt  bricks  or  not.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  that  time  when  the  demand  for 
bricks  was  enormous,  houses  were  built  with 
very  inferior  bricks.  Some  of  the  houses  now 
being  pulled  down  for  the  new  street  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  constructed  of 
bricks  which  I  conceive  are  made  of  the  best 
possible  materials,  but  badly  baked,  and  put  up  in 
a  hurry,  and  in  consequence  they  have  softened 
in  time,  and  they  have  only  been  kept  together 
by  there  being  so  many  of  them  there.  The 
next  Act,  which  is  rather  an  important  one,  is 
the  6th  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  37,  passed 
in  the  year  1766,  "  for  the  better  regulating  of 
buildings,  and  to  prevent  mischiefs  that  may 
happen  by  fire  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mor- 
tahtv."  The  peculiarity  of  that  Act  is  that  it 
repeals  several  very  good  enactments  passed 
two  years  previously;  for  instance,  the  4th  of 
George  the  Third  provides  that  no  timber  shall 
be  let  into  party  walls  except  timber  girders 
and  binding  joists,  and  that  no  timber  of  the 
roof  shall  be  let  into  such  party  walls  (these 
are  the  clauses  of  the  previous  Act,  which  are 
repealed) :  "  That  the  sides  of  the  joists  should 
be  at  least  14  inches  distant  fi-om  each  other, 
with  solid  brickwork  between."  It  then  goes  on 
to  say,  "  Whereas  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
the  several  rules,  regulations,  and  directions 
hereinbefore  recited  are  inconvenient,  and  no 
means  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires ;"  and 
then  it  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  after  that  time 
the  lengths  of  the  girders  and  binding  joists  shall 
be  distant  nine  inches  instead  of  14 ; "  and  it 
allows  the  introduction  of  "  necessary  bond-tim- 
bers." The  next  Act  was  the  12th  of  George 
the  Third,  chapter  73,  passed  in  the  year  1772, 
which  was  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation 
of  Buildings  and  Party  Walls  within  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  for  the  better 
preventing  of  Mischiefs  by  Fire  in  the  said 
Cities."  There  is  very  little  in  that  Act  which 
is  important  to  the  Committee.  The  next  Act 
is  the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  passed  in  the  year  1774, 
which  was  "  An  Act  for  the  further  and  better 
Kegulation  of  Buildings  and  Party  Walls,"  and 
80  on.  This  Act  continued  in  force  about  70 
years,  and  was  then,  in  the  year  1844,  repealed 
by  the  7  &  8  Victoria,  c.  .  84  (the  Metropolis 
Building  Act),  with  the  exception  of  certwn 
sections  which  related  to  fires,  that  is  to  say, 
0.84. 


from  sections  74  to  86  inclusive,  with  the  excep-  Captain 
tion  of  section  79.  All  those  clauses  related  to  E-  M.  Sham. 
fires,  and  they  continued  in  force  until  the  passing  — — 
of  the  present  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act.  3°  ™*y 
The  next  Act  connected  with  buildings,  is  an  *  '' 
Act  authorising  the  use  of  an  article  called 
"  John's  Tessera"  for  roofing  houses.  This  ar- 
ticle seems  to  have  been  composed  of  limestone 
or  other  stone  powdered,  with  a  sufficient  addi- 
tion of  tar  or  other  bituminous  substance,  mixed 
by  the  application  of  considerable  heat  and 
powerful  machinery.  How  such  an  Act  came  to 
be  passed  I  cannot  conceive,  because  the  compo- 
sition had  so  much  bitumen  in  it  that  it  must 
have  formed  a  most  dangerous  roof,  but  I  know 
nothing  of  the  thing  myself.  The  next  Act  is 
the  7  &  8  Victoria,  c.  84,  regulating  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  buildings,  and  so  on  (the 
Metropolis  Building  Act).  This  Act  refers 
almost  entirely  to  construction  and  legal  detfdls. 
It  is  of  no  importance  with  regard  to  fires,  except 
that  in  dealing  witii  a  previous  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 14  George  3,  c.  78,  it  does  not  repeal  those 
provisions  which  relate  to  fires.  The  next  Act  is 
the  9th  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  5,  passed  in  the 
year  1846,  called  «  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Buildings 
in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood."  This  is 
all  about  referees  and  contains  nothing  structural. 
ITie  next  Act  is  the  18  &  19  Victoria,  c,  120  (the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act).  This  Act 
appoints  the  Board  of  Works.  It  has  nothing  in 
it  about  fires,  except  as  showing  the  authorities 
to  which  the  future  regulation  of  buildings  is 
delegated.  We  next  come  to  the  18th  &  19th 
Victoria,  chapter  122  (the  "  Metropolitan " 
Building  Act),  passed  in  the  year  1855,  and 
which  is  now  in  force.  There  are  also  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  London  Docks, 
and  exempting  them  from  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Act.  There  is  also  -Uie  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  has  very 
many  important  provisions  about  fires,  but  it 
does  not  refer  especially  to  London. 

4338.  That  applies  to  the  whole  country? — 
Yes,  it  applies  to  the  whole  country,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  excluded  from  London.  There  is  also 
an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1833,  the  Lighting 
and  Watching  Act,  which  contains  very  many 
provisions  on  this  subject. 

4339.  That  is  general  also  ? — Yes,  it  relates  to 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales. 

4340.  It  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  does  it  ? 
— No.  This  is  a  most  important  Act  in  country 
places,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  power  of  provid- 
ing fire  engines.  There  are  some  general  Acts 
of  really  very  great  importance  connected  with 
the  country,  not  relating  to  the  metropolis  alone. 
Concerning  flues  and  chimneys ;  the  4th  and  5th 
William  the  4th,  chapter  35,  on  the  subject  of 
chimney  sweepers  and  chimneys,  was  passed  in 
the  year  1834.  There  are  in  that  Act  most  im- 
portant clauses  on  the  construction  of  chimneys, 
Dut  the  greater  portion  of  the  Act  is  concerning 
chimney  sweeps  rather  than  chimneys.  Many 
of  ihe  regulations  laid  down  in  that  Act  with  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  chimneys  are  amended 
m  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  chapter  85,  passed 
in  the  year  1840.  Then  there  is  the  Local 
Government  Act,  which  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  question ;  the  21st  and  22nd  Victoria, 
chapter  98,  passed  in  the  year  1858.  This  Act 
chiefly  refers  to  sanitary  matters,  but  it  incorpo- 
rates in  it,  among  other  matters,  those  clauses 
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Captain      relating  to  firee  in  "  The  Town  Police  CUusea 
JE.  m.  Sh<fn,  Act,  1847."     It  has  nothing  specially  to  do  with 
~TT        London,  but  it  is  a  most  important  Act  in  con- 
^1*86^      oection  with  the  country  generally,  inasmuch  as 
'*        many  engines  are  kept  under  th«  authority  of 
this  Act     There  are  xto  more  building  Acts  that 
I  can  find,  but  there  are  two  or  three  Acts  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  such  as  the  Gunpowder 
Act,  passed  in  the  year  ISrtO;  the  Petroleum 
Act  passed  in  the  year  1862,  and  amended  by 
«  The  Kitro-Glycerine  Act,  1866." 

4341.  Those  Acts  are  general,  are  they  not  ?— 
Those  Acts  are  general  Lastly,  there  is  th« 
Act  for  establishing  the  Fire  Brigade  in  the 
metropolis,  which  was  passed  in  July  1865, 
under  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
keep  the  present  Fire  Brigade;  but  that  is 
hardly,  perhaps,  within  the  same  category.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  show  the  Committee  the  line 
which  the  Water  Acts  have  taken.  The  chief 
point  to  call  attention  to  in  connection  with  the 
Water  Acts,  is  that  from  the  year  1571,  when, 
they  first  commenced  to  bring  water  into  Londoa, 
up  to  the  year  1852  there  were  no  lees  than  27 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  referring  solely  to 
London,  and  every  one  of  those  Acts,  without,  I 
believe,  any  exception,  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  water  companies.  There  are  in  certain 
parts  attempts  made  to  put  restrictions  upon  the 
water  companies,  and  to  bind  them  down  to 
certain  terms,  in  consequenee,  I  presume,  of 
their  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  bringing  in  water ; 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  is  that  they  take 
good  care  of  the  water  companies  in  every 
possible  way;  they  take  care  of  their  money, 
and  they  also  take  care  to  give  them  powers^  and 
really  not  to  bind  them  in  many  particulars  at 
all.  Other  Acts  have  since  been  passed,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  Kent  Water  Works 
Company,  for  instance,  has  had  five  Acts ;  the 
Chelsea  Water  Company  has  had  two  Acts; 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhail  Water  Company, 
two  Acts;  the  East  London  Water  Company, 
two  Acts;  the  New  River  Water  Company,  eight 
Acts;  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company, 
eleven  Acts;  the  Lambeth  Water  Company, 
four  Acts;  and  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company,  four  Acts,  making  altogether,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  no  less, 
than  38  Acts  of  Parliament  specially  referring 
to  the  supplying  of  water  for  London  by  private 
companies.  I  presume  that  the  Committee 
would  hardly  wbh  me  to  go  in  detail  through 
the  whole  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament,  though  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  do  so,  and  to  explain  the 
course  which  legislation  has  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  seems  in  all  the  old  Acts  never  to  have 
been  thought  of  to  have  water  in  the  streets 
for  the  extinction  of  fires,  and  the  way  I  ascer- 
tain that  is  this :  they  seem  to  have  had  in  all 
the  ancient  Acts  a  clause  prohibiting  the  throw- 
ing of  dead  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  iutx) 
the  water,  from  which  I  conclude  that  there  was 
then  no  water  under  pressure,  and  that  it  was  all 
in  open  drains. 

4342.  Mr.  TiteJ  When  did  the  first  provision 
arise,  compelling  the  water  companies  to  provide 
water  for  fires ;  do  you  think  that  it  appeared 
simultaneously  in  several  Acta  of  Parliament  ?— ~ 
Ko,  there  are  no  two  Acts  passed  together. 

4343.  Mr.  LanyoH.^  Is  there  no  general  Act 
making  it  obligatory  on  all  the  water  companies 
now  ? — Yes,  there  is  the  Metropolis  Water  Act, 
passed  in  the  year  1852,  which  deals  with  that 


?uestioa  in  a  way  that  may  o<Mne  before  thi9 
lommittee  with  advantage,  perhaps.  When 
water  was  first  brought  into  London,  it  was 
evidently  brought  for  me  profit  and  advantage  of 
the  company,  and  for  drinking  purposes,  and  for 
the  carnage  and  conveyance  of  merc^tandise  upon 
it,  showing  that  it  must  have  been  ia  open  canals, 
and  not  enclosed  within  pipes. 

4344.  Mr.  Tite.']  That  is  the  New  River  Act? 
—That  is  the  New  River  Act ;  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  of  fires  in  that  Act  of  Parliament, 
except  under  the  general  head,  "  Divers  and 
saadry  profitable,  commodious,  and  beneficial 
effects  which  are  likely  to  ensue."  In  addition 
to  those  private  Acts,  there  is  a  general  Act, 
pawed  in  the  year  1845,  the  8th  Vict  c.  16, 
called  "  The  Companies  Clauses  Consolidatdon 
Act."  It  is  chieny  about  capital  and  legal 
matters,  but  it  ties  up  the  companies,  and 
they   renuiin    under  that    Act      In  the   year 

1846  there  was  an  Act  passed  for  bring- 
ing water  into  the  town  of  Bristol,  called 
"The  Bristol  Waterworks  Act."    In  the  year 

1847  came  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act.  The 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  does  not  specially  refer 
to  liondon ;  it  might  be  a  very  good  Act  in  its 
way,  but  it  seems  to  acknowledge  in  every  way 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  makes  very  little 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Be- 
sides limiting  the  dividends  of  the  companies,  I 
do  nx>t  think  it  is  an  Act  which  has  done  very 
much  good. 

4345.  Chairtnan.J  Does  it  say  nothing  about 
water  for  fires  ? — Yes,  but  it  protects  the  compa- 
nies to  an  immense  degree ;  th^  35th  section  says, 
that  there  shall  be  "  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
to  be  kept  for  domestic  purposes,  at  high  pres- 
sure." Then,  by  the  38tii  section,  it  lays  aown 
the  rules  for  the  water  company  "  to  affix  public 
fire  plugs  in  mains."  It  says,  "  The  undertakers, 
at  the  request  of  the  Town  Commissionerg,  shall 
fix  proper  fire  plugs  in  the  main,  and  other  pipes 
belonging  to  them,  at  such  convenient  distances, 
or,  if  no  distance  be  prescribed,  not  more  than 
100  yards  from  each  other,  and  at  such  places  as 
may  be  most  proper  and  convenient  for  the  supply 
of  water  for  extinguishing  any  fire  which  may 
break  out  within  the  limits  of  the  special  Act" 

4346.  What  are  those  limits  ? — ^A  special  Act, 
it  seems  to  me,  need  not  incorporate  within  it 
the  powers  of  this  Act  If  they  wish  t^em  to  be 
put  in  they  must  get  this  Act  embodied  in  their 
Act 

4347.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  any  private  com- 
pany to  put  in  those  fire  plugs,  is  it? — If  we  had 

fone  in  detail  through  the  Water  Acts  I  could 
ave  shown  you  how  those  companies  have  got 
rid  of  what  was  to  them,  no  doubt,  an  obnoxious 
clause. 

4348.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  the 
Committee  one  instance  of  that  ? — There  was  an 
Act  passed  in  the  year  1852,  called  "  The  Me- 
tropolis Water  Supply  Act,"  which  was  "An 
Act  to  make  better  provision  respecting  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis."  This  is  a 
very  useful  Act  in  many  ways  for  fires,  and  I 
only  incidentally  refer  to  it  It  makes  provisions 
for  a  constant  supply  of  water  by  every  company, 
but  it  puts  so  many  restrictions  on  the  private 
iadividuals  who  are  going  to  have  it,  that  it  is 
quite  inoperative.  I  think  in  that  respect,  that 
is  to  say,  that  if  persons  who  own  houses  wish 
the  water  introduced,  there  are  certain  require- 
ments.    Thsj  must  take  an  immense  number  of 
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precautions  within  their  houses,  and  then  the 
water  company  is  bound  to  pro\4de  high-pressure 
service  and  constant  supply.  There  is  no  dead- 
dog  clause  showing  that  at  all  events  it  was  not 
intended  to  allow  any  more  water  to  be  brought 
into  London  except  within  covered  pipes.  This 
Act  chiefly  refers  to  the  nine  companies  which 
then  existed  in  London,  namely,  the  New  River 
Company,  the  East  London  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Water  Com- 
pany, the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company, 
the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  Chelsea  Waterworks, 
the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company,  the 
Kent  Waterworks  Company,  and  the  Hampstead 
Waterworks  Company.  The  Hampstead  Water- 
works Company  nas  since  that  time  ceased  to 
exist,  having  been  amalgamated  with  the  New 
River  Company.  The  remaining  Acts  are  chiefly 
legal.  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  the  Companies  Clauses  Act. 

4349.  Mr.  Lani/on.'^  Are  all  private  Acts  sub- 
sequently passed  obliged  to  incorporate  those 
Public  Acts?— No,  they  are  not  Take  the 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  1847 ;  the  35th  section 
of  that  Act  says  that  there  is  "  a  constant  supply 
of  water  to  be  kept  for  domestic  purposes  at  high 
pressure."  That  section  goes  on  to  state  that 
"  such  supply  shall  be  constantly  laid  on  at  such 
a  pressure  as  will  make  the  water  reach  the  top 
storey  of  the  highest  houses  witlun  the  said  limits, 
unless  it  be  provided  by  the  special  Act  that  the 
water  to  be  supplied  by  the  undertakers  need 
not  be  constantly  laid  on  under  pressure." 

4350.  That  is  wholly  for  domestic  purposes? 
—Yes.  Then  I  take  the  15  &  16  Vict  c.  160, 
commonly  called  "The  New  River  Company's 
Act  l.«52."  In  the  3rd  section  of  that  Act  we 
find  it  is  provided,  "  The  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act  1847,  except  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
communication-pipes  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
undertakers,  and  except  section  35  in  the  said 
Act  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act";  that 
shows  that  as  late  as  the  year  1852  the  companies 
were  permitted  to  obtain  new  Acta  of  Parliament 
without  the  high-pressure  service  clause.  This 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  River  Company,  and 
I  have  mentioned  it  in  connection  with  tnem  only, 
because  I  happened  to  have  the  New  River  Act 
in  my  hand  when  the  question  was  asked. 

4351.  Chairman.1  Was  it  practicable  in  that 
case  to  get  the  high  pressure  easily  ? — I  think  it 
was;  but  of  course  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the 


company's  affairs.  There  was  another  clause 
which  is  worth  attention  in  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, namely,  the  36th  clause  of  the  15th  & 
16th  Vict  c.  160.  It  says  that  the  expression 
"  high  service  in  this  Act  shall  mean  and  be  con- 
sidered as  being  the  delivery  of  water  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  10  feet  above  the  ground 
floor  of  such  dwelling  place,  or  other  place  sup- 
plied." Now,  it  will  DC  found  in  many  of  the 
recent  Acts  also  that  10  feet  is  the  point  of  high 
pressure  above  the  level  of  the  street 

4352.  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  that 
particular  point? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  I  have 
seen  that  really  binds  the  companies  to  do 
very  much  for  the  public ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  do  so.  The  efforts  they  have  made  to 
meet  the  public  emergencies  have  been  amazing ; 
they  have  spent  money,  and  done  everything 
that  they  possibly  could  do  to  supply  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  whenever  a  fire  oct 
curs  (I  only  speak  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies);  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  their 
Acts  of  Parliament  there  is  to  be  found  one 
binding  clause  to  that  effect ;  they  have  done  it, 
however,  and  in  a  way  they  have  done  it  well. 
I  only  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  that  fact 
to  show  that  the  supply  of  water  in  London,  in 
cases  of  fires,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  companies. 

4353.  Mr.  TtYc]  So  far  as  you  know,  there  is 
no  power  of  compelling  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  but  the  companies  have  supplied  you 
with  sufficient  water  on  being  required  to  do  so  ? 
— Not  quite  what  is  required,  but  what  they 
could  get  where  they  have  good  mains  and  can 
supply  a  large  quantity ;  and  they  will  make  any 
effort;  but  my  reading  of  it  is,  tnat  they  do  that 
as  a  matter  of  generosity. 

4354.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.l  There  is  a 
clause  under  which  the  companies  are  forced  to 
supply  water  for  the  Fire  Brigade  ? — Clearly. 

4355.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Your  evidence,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone  is,  that  so  far  from  having  any 
complaint  against  the  companies,  you  speak  of  as- 
sistance rendered  by  them  as  being  most  praise- 
worthy?— ^Yes;  that  observation  applies  to  all 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Companiee.  The  efforts 
which  they  make  on  our  behalf  are  quite  wonder- 
fuL     They  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it  pro- 

Serly,  but  they  endeavour  to  do  all  that  can  be 
one  under  such  a  system. 


.Captain 
E,  M.  Shan. 

30  May 

1867. 
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Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 
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Mr.  Laird. 
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Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
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Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Samuel  Vance,  called  In ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
5.  Vance. 

3  June  1867. 


4356.  Chairman.}  In  what  capacity  do  you 
appear  before  the  Committee  ? — I  am  Fire  In- 
spector for  the  Northern  District  of  Ireland. 

4357.  You  reside  in  Belfast,  I  suppose? — 
Yes. 

4358.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as 
fire  inspector  ?— Since  1858. 

4359.  But  you  turned  your  attention  to  fires 
in  the  year  1847,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

4360.  In  what  capacity  was  that? — As  an 
amateur. 

4361.  In  the  Fire  Brigade? — Yes,  just  to  go 
out  with  the  fire  engines.  I  have  been  at  all 
the  large  fires  in  Belfast  except  three,  since  the 
year  1847. 

4362.  You  were  appointed  as  fire  inspector  in 
the  year  1858  ?— Yes. 

4363.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  fire  in- 
spector ? — To  be  at  a  fire  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  fire,  to  see  the  stock, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  protect 
the  insurance  companies,  either  by  removing  the 
stock  or  by  taking  care  that  the  salvage  is  not 
injured  by  water. 

4364.  By  whom  are  you  paid  ? — By  a  certain 
number  of  insurance  companies ;  I  represent  this 
year  18  offices. 

4365.  You  are  appointed  by  them,  I  presume  ? 
— Yes;  I  am  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  fraud  if  possible.  There  had  been  a 
large  number  of  small  fires  in  Belfast  from  about 
the  year  1847,  and  I  was  selected  as  inspector 
because  I  had  a  fancy  for  the  work. 

4366.  Your  position  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Salvage  Corps  in  London  ? 
—  very  much  so. 

4367.  Are  you  connected  with  any  particular 

insurance  companies  ? Yes,   I  represent  the 

Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Company  for  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

4368.  You  are  agent  for  that  office  ? — Yes. 

4369.  Your  office  of  fire  inspector  is  also  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  fire  marshal  in 
America? — ^Yes,  very  much  the  same;  I  have 
read  of  that.  I  report  to  the  offices  concerned 
my  idea  of  the  cause  of  fire,  whether  it  is  sus- 
picious or  in  any  way  peculiar. 

4370.  Have  you  any  connection  at  all  with 
the   police? None,   except  that    the   police 


through  courtesy  give  me  every  assistance  that 
they  can. 

4371.  In  a  case  of  suspicious  fire,  do  you  pro- 
secute, or  do  you  simply  report  to  the  insurance 
companies? — I  report  to  the  insurance  companies, 
but  in  any  case  where  we  prosecute  we  find  that 
they  can  get  out  of  it,  because  we  cannot  name 
the  party.  I  will  give  an  instance :  a  fire  occurred 
in  a  shop,  imder  me  stairs,  and  In  the  kitchen  ; 
there  were  three  distinct  fires  not  connected 
with  each  other ;  there  were  only  two  brothers 
in  the  house  ;  we  got  the  office  to  prosecute,  but 
as  we  could  not  identify  the  parties  who  set  fire 
to  the  house,  the  law  would  not  punish  the  per- 
son who  had  the  policy  of  insurance,  although 
we  had  no  doubt  it  wjis  one  of  the  two  brothers ; 
but  one  of  them  had  no  interest  in  it. 

4372.  Why  did  the  law  not  punish  him?— Be- 
cause we  coiUd  not  prove  the  fact. 

4373.  You  had  very  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ? — Yes,  very  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, because  the  fire  broke  out  in  three 
distinct  places ;  there  were  three  fires  lit  at  one 
time,  ana  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  con- 
nected, for  there  were  solid  walls  between 
them. 

4374.  Is  It  your  experience  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  fires  of  late  years  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Ireland?  —  No,  certainly 
not. 

4375.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease of  suspicious  cases  of  fire  ? — No,  they 
have  much  decreased,  I  think,  since  my  appoint- 
ment 

4376.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  Idea 
of  the  proportion  of  fires  of  which  the  causes  are 
unknown  ? — I  have  taken  out  50  fires  from  my 
notes. 

4377.  In  what  year? — In  the  year  1865-66, 
the  principal  causes  of  50  fires  were  as  follows : 
defect  in  buildings,  15 ;  connected  with  boilers 
and  drying  over  and  on  boilers,  10 ;  carelessness 
with  lamps  and  matches,  8 ;  connected  with 
stoves,  7 ;  unknown  (smoking  the  presumed 
cause),  5 ;  suspicious  (to  defraud  insurance  com- 
panies), 3  ;  and  to  prevent  discovery  of  thefit,  2 ; 
making  a  total  of  50  fires. 

4378;  You  have  only  got  five  fires  put  down 
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as  suspicious? — No  ;  but  I  think  you  might  class 
the  three  last  things  together. 

4379.  The  fifth  part  of  the  whole  we  may  say 
were  suspicious  ?— x  es. 

4380.  Liord  Richard  Grosvenor.l  That  is  not 
the  total  number  of  fires  that  came  under  your 
notice,  is  it? — No,  I  only  take  50. 

4381.  Chairman.']  On  what  ground  do  you 
select  those  50  ? — 1  took  them  from  a  certain 
period  to  a  certain  period,  for  I  keep  an  account 
of  the  fires,  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  offices 
insured  in,  and  so  on  ;  that  is,  taking  them  in  a 
straight  line,  on  an  average  the  number  of  fires 
in  Belfast  is  about  37  a  year ;  but  I  thought  that 
50  would  be  likely  to  compare  with  any  number 
that  you  might  have  elsewhere. 

4382.  Fifty  fires  represent  a  year  and  a-half, 
in  fact  ? — Yes,  a  year  and  a-half.  We  mark 
them  suspicious  when  we  do  not  discover  the 
actual  fact  of  the  fraud  for  six  months  or  12 
months,  though  we  have  strong  suspicions. 

4383.  Mr.  Agar-EllisA  Those  10  fires  you 
would  call  suspicious  ? — i  es. 

4384.  That  is  about  20  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  10  per 
cent. 

4385.  Chairman.']  What  arrangements  have 
you  in  Belfast  for  extinguishing  fires? — We 
have  a  fire  brigade  of  20  men,  foui^  engines  and 
tenders ;  it  is  a  very  good  and  efficient  brigade. 

4386.  How  many  steam  engines  have  you  ? — 
None. 

4387.  Have  you  any  Local  Act  of  Parliament 
there? — Yes,  our  Local  Police  Act  gives  us 
power  to  keep  a  sufficient  fire  brigade,  with  no 
limit. 

4388.  Does  that  Local  Act  of  Parliament  also 
insist  upon  having  a  proper  supply  of  water  for 
extinguishing  fires  ? — No,  the  water  supply  and 
the  fire  brigade  are  under  two  different  boards 
of  management,  and  that  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

4389.  Is  it  a  private  company  that  has  the 
management  of  the  water? — -No,  it  is  a  public 
company. 

4390.  Is   there  a  sufficient  pressure  in  the 

Eipes? — Not  quite;  but  it  is  greatly  improved 
itely. 

4391.  Mr.  Lanyon.]  There  will  be  sufficient 
pressure  in  the  course  of  another  year,  I  suppose, 
when  the  water  is  brought  in  under  the  new 
Bill  ?— Yes. 

4392.  Chairma3i.'\  Are  you  aware  whether, 
in  that  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  new  water- 
works, there  was  sufficient  obligation  put  on  the 
company  to  have  an  adequate  pressure  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  fires? — Yes,  and  a 
special  fire  mun. 

4393.  From  the  new  waterworks  the  pressure 
will  be  about  180  feet,  will  it  not? — Yes. 

4394.  You  would  certainly  not  require  any 
steam  engines  then? — No.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  about  steam  engines.  I  hold 
the  opinion,  speaking  as  an  insurance  agent,  that 
they  do  more  narm  than  they  do  good ;  it  would 
often  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  office  to 
let  the  fire  burn  on  for  10  or  15  minutes,  than  to 
pour  the  water  on  to  save  the  building  and  de- 
stroy the  properbr. 

4395.  As  much  damage  is  done  by  the  water 
poured  on  as  by  the  fire  itself,  you  think  ? — Fre- 
quently. Steam  engines  reqiure  very  superior 
men  to  manage  them. 

4396.  But  you  would  require  much  fewer 
men  ? — Yes,  but  that  one  man  who  has  charge  of 
a  steamer  is  a  most  important  man,  because  if  he 
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puts  on  100  tons  of  water  where  five  tons  will        Mr. 
do,  the  damage  is  great.  S.  Vance. 

4397.  You  would  rather  have  a  large  number        

of  small  hand  engines,  than  a  small  number  of  3  June  1867. 

steam  engines? — I  am  not  prepared  exactly  to 

state  that ;  but  in  case  of  a  very  large  fire,  for 

instance,  a  large  mill,  a  steam  engine  would  be 

very  useful ;  but  for  a  draper's  shop,  or  silk  or 

satin  goods,  with  a  fire  on  the  second  floor,  the 

property  in  the  shop  would  be  destroyed  by  the 

water,  whereas  if  you  let  it  burn   10  minutes, 

and  take  the  goods  out,  the  value  to  the  insurance 

companies  would  be  saved,  and  the  destruction 

to  the  building  would  be  small. 

4398.  Have  you  any  regulations  with  regard 
to-public  buildings  in  Belfast? — Nothing  about 
the  internal  portion;  they  must  be  built  of  a 
certain  height,  which  the  town  coundl  setties. 

4399.  But  there  is  nothing  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament about  the  party  walls,  beams  not  being 
laid  under  hearthstones,  and  so  on  ? — None ;  and 
our  fires  are  very  frequent  from  those  causes. 

4400.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  some 
law  applying  to  those  matters  ? — I  think  so. 

4401.  You  said  that  although  you  prosecuted 
a  man  you  could  not  convict  him  ? — The  law  is, 
that  you  must  prove  that  the  party  set  fire  to  the 
house. 

4402.  But  when  you  have  very  strong  evidence 
against  a  man,  what  would  you  propose  as  an 
amendment  in  the  law? — I  would  allow  the 
parties  to  lose  their  insurance. 

4403.  You  would  leave  them  to  sue  the  insur- 
ance company  ? — Yes. 

4404.  That  would  be  a  civil  action  ? — Yes. 

4405.  But  would  you  not  deal  with  incendia- 
rism as  a  criminal  act  ? — Yes,  if  you  could  prove 
it.  • 

4406.  Would  you  not  propose  to  have  some 
tribunal  to  inquire  into  such  cases  ? — Yes ;  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  prove  the  crime;  you 
may  take  it  oefore  a  magistrate,  but  if  a  man 
wants  to  set  fire  to  his  house,  he  can  do  it.  In 
the  case  which  I  mentioned  the  persons  did  not 
get  their  insurance,  the  insurance  companies 
would  not  pay  them. 

4407.  Did  they  prosecute  the  company? — No. 

4408.  It  lapsed  ?— Yes. 

4409.  Lord  Richard  Grotoenor.]  Did  they 
make  any  claim  ? — Yes. 

4410.  And  the  insurance  company  refused  to 
pay  it? — Yes. 

4411.  Leaving  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  parties 
themselves  ? — Ices. 

4412.  Is  that  frequentiy  done  in  Belfast?—- 
No ;  the  offices  do  not  like  to  do  it,  as  they  say  it 
injures  their  character,  and  I  think  it  is  injurious. 

4413.  Chatrman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  com- 
panies are  too  lax  in  their  business  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so ;  if  they  have  any  chance,  I  think  they  ought 
to  prosecute  the  parties  much  more  frequentiy 
than  they  do. 

4414.  Or  to  let  the  parties  prosecute  them  ? — 
Yes,  or  to  let  the  parties  prosecute  them.  That 
is  much  the  easier  course  tor  the  offices. 

4415.  You  have  no  amendments  whatever  to 
suggest  in  the  present  law  for  the  purpose  of  the 
discovery  of  incendiarism  ? — We  have  no  power 
to  ask  any  man  to  answer  questions  on  oath,  I 
would  have  an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  find  it  out,  with  power  to  examine  parties  upon 
oath. 

4416.  You  would  have  a  proper  officer  ap- 
pointed ?— My  idea  is,  that  there  should  bean 
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J^J,  Inspector  appointed  with  lai^e  powers  to  hold  a 

S,  Vance,     private  inquiry  on  every  fire.     I  would  have  a 

— _         private  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  every  fire,  and 

3  June  1867.  if  the  cause  is  ascertained  to  be  a  proper  one,  then 

drop  it  at  once. 

4417.  Who  would  report  on  the  fires  to  the 
fire  marshal  or  inspector? — He  would  ffet  the 
same  information  as  I  do  when  the  fire-bell  rings 
(I  am  forced  to  live  within  the  sound  of  it).  I 
get  the  information  as  soon  as  the  fire  brigade, 
and  I  am  at  the  fire  as  soon  they  are. 

4418.  No  person  is  bound  to  report  to  you,  is 
he  ? — The  police  ring  the  bell. 

4419.  You  would  say  that  the  police  should  be 
bound  to  report  to  you  ? — Yes,  and  then  I  go  to 
the  firn  and  %ee  the  cause.  I  can  make  my  ob- 
servations on  the  stock  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
fire  brigade  to  put  it  out  The  fire  brigade  in- 
spector, if  he  sees  anything  going  on  during  the 
fire  that  looks  suspicious,  sends  one  of  his  men  for 
me  to  be  on  the  spot. 

4420.  But  suppose  we  make  it  compulsory,  and 
an  ofiicer  is  legally  appointed ;  would  you  sum- 
mon a  jury  on  the  spot  if  that  were  done  ? — No, 
I  would  leave  it  until  the  following  morning. 
I  would  lock  the  place  up  and  allow  no  one  to 
enter  it,  and  when  I  got  mere  in  the  morning  I 
should  be  able  to  form  an  idea  where  the  fire  oc- 
curred, and  the  cause  of  it. 

4421.  If  you  found  that  the  fire  was  not  sus- 
}acious  you  would  let  the  matter  drop  ? — Yes. 

4422.  But  if  you  found  the  contrary,  what 
then  ? — I  would  place  a  detective  there  to  see 
whether  the  goods  were  removed  or  not ;  if  I  saw 
empty  boxes  I  would  make  private  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  late  purchases  of  the  parties,  and 
various  things  of  that  kind. 

4423.  Then  you  would  have  a  jury  summoned  ? 
— I  might  do  so ;  but  that  would  give  me  sufli- 
cient  evidence  to  go  before  a  coroner  or  a  stipend- 
diary  magistrate,  who  would  be  the  best  person 
is  Ireland,  I  think. 

4424.  You  would  hand  the  case  over  to  a 
stipendiairy  magistrate  or*  the  oorooer  when  yon 
had  obtained  sufficient  evidence  ? — Yes ;  I  prefer 
the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

4425.  You  would  hand  it  over  to  the  stipen- 
diary magistrates  in  preference? — Yes,  because 
they  have  been  barristers,  and  very  likely  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sifting  evidence. 

4426.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  corresponds 
very  much  to  what  is  called  a  sheriff  in  Scotland? 
—Yes. 

4427.  You  would  leave  the  case  in  his  hands  ? 
—Yes. 

4428.  Who  would  be  the  public  prosecutor; 
the  insurance  company,  or  who  ? — I  am  not  {pre- 
pared to  say  that,  or  where  the  expense  should 
come  from. 

4429.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies should  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  ? — I 
think  they  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense. 

4430.  The  expense  of  prosecuting  a  man  for 
the  crime  of  incendiarism  ? — Yes. 

4431.  Do  you  tliink  that  it  is  right  to  get  a 
commercial  company  to  prosecute  for  a  crime  ? — 
We  pay  a  local  police  tax  to  protect  ourselves. 

4432.  Suppose  a  fire  takes  place  in  iminsured 
property,  is  it  right  to  ask  an  insurance  company 
to  prosecute  there  ? — No ;  the  man  goes  on  the 
county  in  that  case. 

4433.  But  if  a  man  had  been  guilty  of  stealing, 
you  would  have  him  prosecuted,  would  you  not? 

— Yes. 


4434.  Suppose,  then,  it  is  proved  that  he  set 
fire  to  a  house,  who  would  prosecute  him  ? — That 
is  a  crime  punishable  by  law  at  present ;  that  is 
malicious  injury,  quite  different  from  a  fraudulent 
incendiary  fire  to  deprive  an  insurance  company 
of  its  money  ;  in  a  ca«e  where  there  was  no 
insurance,  there  would  be  no  one  to  prosecute 
a  man  for  fraud. 

4435.  Suppose  the  caee  of  a  fire  in  uninsured 
property  where  there  was  very  strong  evidence 
of  me  guilt  of  a  man  having  set  fire  to  tliat  house, 
who  would  prosecute  that  man? — It  would  be 
the  police. 

4436.  The  police  would  prosecute,  but  it 
would  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  fire 
bailiff  or  inspector,  because  it  was  not  insured? 
— He  would  take  no  interest  in  it  because  he 
represents  no  person  concerned  in  the  case. 

4437.  But  let  us  dismiss  the  insurance  com- 
panies from  our  minds,  and  suppose  we  have  a 
nre  where  we  did  not  know  whether  the  property 
was  insured  or  uninsured,  and  we  had  a  fire 
inspector  appointed,  how  would  you  proceed  in 
that  case  ?— Suppose  I  come  to  the  determination 
that  the  fire  has  been  done  on  purjMJse,  and  that 
I  can  ascertain  the  party  who  did  it,  then  the 
police  should  prosecute. 

44.S8.  You  would  inform  the  police  ? — Yes  ; 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  is  done  in  other 
cases  till  the  police  took  it  up  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  insurance  companies  are  concerned, 
they  should  pay  a  proportion,  because  they  are 
defending  themselves  in  that  case. 

4439.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  You  spoke  about 
having  four  engines  and  tenders ;  what  do  you 
call  tenders  ? — I  should  say  it  is  an  omnibus 
without  a  cover. 

4440.  What  is  it  for?— When  the  bell  rings 
it  takes  10  or  12  men,  a  reel,  a  stand-cock,  and 
one  or  two  intermediate  ladders ;  it  can  go  much 
quicker  than  a  four-wheel. 

4441.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  steam  engine, 
you  said  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good  by  the 
quantity  of  water  it  threw  on  a  fire  ? — I  have 
not  seen  one  at  work. 

4442.  But  you  said  you  thought  it  would  be 
as  well  to  let  (he  fire  go  on  for  10  or  15  minutes 
instead  of  pouring  this  enormous  volume  of  water 
on  the  fire  at  once  ;  cannot  you  fimcy  it  possible 
if  you  allow  the  fire  to  bum  for  10  or  15  minutes 
more,  that  it  would  extend  very  much  ? — In 
many  cases  it  would  not,  because  our  walls  are 
generally  sc^d. 

4443.  But  is  it  not,  as  a  rule,  rather  a  dan- 

ferous  thing  to  let  a  fire  go  on  burning  ? — Yes ; 
ut  in  certam  cases  I  would  say  no. 

4444.  Lord  Richard  GrosvenorJ]  You  are 
looking  at  it  in  an  insuranoe  point  of  view,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes ;  in  an  insurance  point  of  view 
and  as  an  insurance  agent. 

4445.  Mr.  Agar-Ellit.']  Is  it  not  possible  if  a 
fire  goes  on  burning  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
save  the  goods? — No. 

4446.  You  csmnot  fancy  a  fire  going  on  until 
it  becomes  so  great  that  you  cannot  save  the 
goods  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  if  a  fire  occurs  in  ■  a 
second  floor,  it  might  be  more  prudent  not  to  let 
any  water  be  poured  on  it  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
and  to  remove  all  the  goods  in  the  shop  below  ; 
it  makes  a  difference  of  25/.  or  \0L  to  the 
insurance  company  for  burning  a  ceiling,  whereas 
it  might  make  a  difference  of  5,000/.  with  regard 
to  the  goods. 

4447.  Lord   Richard    Grotvenor,']  You    must 
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have  a  very  clever  experienced  man  to  judge  o£ 
that,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  you  must  have  a  man  able 
to  judge  whether  it  would  be  prudent  or  not ;  if 
he  sees  that  the  fire  can  only  bum  the  roof  of  a 
nobleman's  house  in  the  country,  which  takes  fire 
in  the  upper  part,  it  is  better  to  let  that  fire  bum 
the  root  off,  and  pitch  the  furniture  out  of  the 
rooms,  than  to  pour  the  water  on  and  destroy 
everything. 

4448.  Mr.  Affar-Ellis.}  Cannot  you  conceive 
the  two  things  going  on  at  the  same  time  ? — The 
water  will  go  down  instantly. 

4449.  You  cannot  fancy  one  portion  of  a  house 
burning,  and  the  valuable  goods  in  another  portion 
of  a  long  house  in  the  country  ? — If  the  goods 
were  at  one  end  and  the  fire  at  the  other,  it  would 
be  better  to  put  the  fire  out  instantly,  because  I 
can  do  what  I  like  at  the  other  end ;  but  fancy 
shawls  in  a  shop,  worth  6,000/.  or  6,000/.,  would 
be  different. 

4450.  Do  you  know  the  working  of  the  Malicious 
Injuries  Act  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4451.  Will  you  briefly  describe  what  happens. 
Suppose  A.  loses  a  house  or  hay  rick,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  fire  to  have  been  malicious,  what  is  the 
course  that  he  takes  ? — He  mu»t  give  notice 
within  two  or  three  days  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  one  or  two  other  parties  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  a  malidous  injury  has 
occurred,  and  he  then  goes  forward  to  iJie  sessions 
where  the  magistrates  sit,  and  he  applies  there 
for  a  presentaoent  of  the  value  of  the  injury  d(me, 
which  is  usually  the  burning  of  ^ay  or  straw  in 
fields ;  he  generally  gets  it,  without  his  neighbour 
thinks  he  did  it  himself. 

4452.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Who  pays  the 
money  ? — Supposing  the  proper  authorities  have 
received  notice,  then  the  first  sessions  that  come 
round  he  makes  an  application  for  the  amount 
of  the  loss,  and  it  is  applied  over  the  barony  or 
the  county ;  and  as  every  neighbour  would  have 
to  pay  a  portion,  if  there  is  any  attempt  at  fraud 
it  IS  a  very  difficult  thing  to  recover  from  the 
county. 

4453.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  The  presentment  has 
to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

M54.  And  the  grand  jury  grant  it  or  not  on 
the  evidence? — ^Yes. 

4455.  Do  you  know  what  happens  then ;  sup- 
pose the  grand  jury  say  yes  to  the  presentment, 
A.  gets  his  money  from  the  county  treasury,  does 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

4456.  But  what  happens  if  the  police  in  the 
meantime  lay  their  hands  on  a  person  who  they 
think  has  done  the  injury  ? — I  don't  know. 

4457.  The  question  of  paying  the  money,  and 
the  question  of  prosecution,  are  two  different 
questions  ? — Of  course. 

4458.  But  you  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  prosecution  would  be  carried  on? — 
Nothing. 

4459.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,']  I  suppose  in 
BeKast  you  make  yourself  as  much  acquainted  as 
you  can  with  the  premises  in  the  town  generally? 
— Yes. 

4460.  After  afire  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  stock  in  the  premises,  and  you  are  able 
to  judge  whether  there  would  be  any  reason  for 
fraud  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  about  the  stock, 
probably;  of  course  I  know  the  localities,  but 
stocks  fluctuate  so  much. 

4461.  The  fire  brigade  in  Belfast,  you  say, 
consists  of  20  men  ? — Yes. 

0.84. 


4462.  Are  they  police  or  firemen  ? — They  are         jir. 
firemen.  ^  ,.    .  S.  Vance. 

4463.  They  are  distinct  from  the  police  ? — Yes,        

they  are  distinct  from  the  police.  3  June  1867. 

4464.  What  class  of  men  are  they  ? — Paviours, 
shoemakers,  one  or  two  carpenters,  and  tradesmen. 

4465.  Are  they  paid  so  mudi  per  week? — 
They  are  paid  so  much  per  week,  and  eo  much  for 
the  nrst  three  hours  of  attendance  at  a  fire,  and  so 
much  for  every  hour  afterwards. 

4466.  They  are  not  fully  paid  aa  firemen  ? — 
They  are  not  fully  paid  as  firemen ;  they  get  a 
small  sum  per  week.  They  all  live  around  the 
fire  engine-nouse ;  there  are  10  or  15  houses  in- 
dicated by  the  police  for  th^n. 

4467.  The  police  are  bound  to  give  every  assist- 
ance at  fires  ? — They  have  always  done  so. 

4468.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  opinion  that 
firemen  delight  in  pouring  water  on  a  fire,  is  that 
so? — The  men  never  tUnk  of  the  quantity  of 
water  they  put  on ;  they  have  no  control  over  it. 

4469.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  steam  fire-engine 
at  work  ? — No ;  but  I  have  an  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  thrown. 

4470.  You  do  not  know  whether  a  steamer  is 
more  easily  manipulated  than  a  manual  ? — Yes. 

4471.  Probably  the  fireman  has  more  com- 
mand over  it  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

4472.  Only  that  he,  having  so  much  water  at 
his  command,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  put  it  on, 
you  think  ? — No,  but  he  merely  puts  too  large  a 
quantity  on ;  it  requires  a  man  of  superior  talent 
to  know  the  quanti^. 

4473.  Chaimuau]  The  fireman  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  put  out  the  fire  as  soon  as  possible  ? — The 
superintendent  desires  the  water  to  be  put  on  at 
hiUf-cock,  or  fiill-cock,  and  the  fireman  pours  the 
water  over  the  fire. 

4474.  L(»rd  Richard  GrogveHor.]  The  fireman 
has  BO  power  himself,  you  think? — No;  I  think 
it  is  the  superintendent's  business. 

4475.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  in  man^ 
cases,  to  let  the  fire  bum  on  ? — Yes ;  unless  it  is 
all  under  the  management  of  a  very  superior 
man. 

4476.  But  where  there  is  a  good  system,  and 
only  sufficient  water  is  poured  on,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  put  a  fire  out  at  once,  you  imagine  ? 
— Yes,  but  a  steamer  is  more  useful  when  there 
is  a  very  large  fire ;  we  have  that  only  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

4477.  In  Belfast,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

4478.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspector  should 
observe  all  that  he  can  possibly  observe  in  the 
building  before  the  firemen  attempt  to  put  it  out  ? 
—He  goes  in  with  the  fire  brigade  men  into  the 
building. 

4479.  But  you  would  not  have  the  fii-emen 
wait  for  him  ? — No  ;  they  act  independently  of 
each  other,  and  if  the  inspector  went  there  before 
the  fire  brigade,  he  would  have  to  wait. 

4480.  You  would  not  have  the  firemen  wait 
for  the  inspector? — No;  but  the  inspector  would 
have  to  wait  for  the  firemen. 

4481.  You  would  not  let  him  enter  the  house 
before  the  firemen  ? — The  police  would  not  allow 
him ;  but  independently  of  that  I  would  not  allow 
him,  for  opening  the  doors  might  create  a  fatal 
draught 

4482.  Mr.  ReadJ\  Are  agricultural  fires  com- 
mon in  Ireland  ? — No,  they  are  very  uncommon 
in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

4483.  I  suppose  the  county  pays  where  the 
z  2  fire 
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Mr.         fire  is  malicious,  but  where  a  fire  is  accldentalljr 
8.  Vance,      or  carelesdy  caused  they  do  not  pay  ? — Where  it 

is  accidental,  people  often  try  to  make  it  out 

3  June  1867,  malicious,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  money. 

4484.  Do  the  agricultural  people  generally  in- 
sure their  farming  stock  against  fire  ? — Yes. 

4485.  They  do  not  get  paid  by  the  coimty  and 
by  the  insurance  company  too,  do  they  ? — Never. 

4486.  Tliey  have  no  particular  reason  for  making 
out  a  fire  to  be  a  malicious  act,  then  ? — Except 
where  they  are  uninsured. 

4487.  Do  you  think  that  system  works  well ;  I 
mean  the  system  of  paying  for  malicious  fires  by 
a  county  rate  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
working  of  it;  Belfast  is  particularly  situated  so 
far  as  the  average  clause  is  concerned ;  it  is  the 
only  portion  of  Ireland  where  it  is  insisted  on  in 
every  policy  of  insurance,  except  private  dwelling- 
houses. 

4488.  Mr.  Lanyon.l  What  is  the  reason  of  its 
being  applied  in  Belfast  peculiarly? — I  cannot 
answer  that,  but  I  think  it  is  very  unfair ;  I  think 
it  should  be  applied  everywhere,  all  over  Ireland, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  fair  clause. 

4489.  Mr.  Lusk.\  You  think  that  it  should  be 
applied  in  every  ease  ? — Yes,  except  in  private 
dwelling-houses. 

4490.  Lord  Richard  Gromenor.']  I  suppose  ita 
being  applied  only  in  Belfast  is  a  rule  of  the  in- 
surance companies  ? — It  is  a  rule  of  the  insurance 
companies;  we  have  two  or  three  Irish  com- 
pames,  but  the  companies  will  take  no  insurance 
risks  in  Belfast  except  with  the  average  clause. 

4491.  But  the  rates  of  premiums  are  no  higher 
in  Belfast  tiian  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  I 
presume?  —  No,  they  are  about  the  same  all 
through ;  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  average  clause  in  Belfast  was,  that  in 
a  great  many  fires  the  salvage  produced  from 
50  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  insured  found  that  by 
insuring  half  the  value  of  their  property  the 
offices  pud  the  entire  loss,  and  they  saved  the 
balance. 

4492.  In  fires  that  occurred  in  flax  stores,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

4493.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  Commit>- 
tee  any  idea  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fires 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years  ? — I  could  give  it  from 
June  1858;  the  number  of  fires  was,  on  an 
average,  37  per  year. 

4494.  Can  you  inform  us  how  many  of  those 
fires  were  upon  insured  property  and  how  many 
on  uninsured  property  ? — In  the  year  1859  there 
were  40  fires,  six  uninsured  out  of  the  40;  in 
1860,  there  were  33  fires  insured  to  seven  unin- 
sured; in  1861  there  were  40  fires  insured  to  nine 
uninsured ;  in  1862  there  were  47  fires  insured  to 
1 1  uninsured ;  in  1863  there  were  23  fires  insured 
to  nine  uninsured ;  in  1864  there  were  28  fires 
insured  to  10  uninsured ;  in  1865  there  were  48 
fires  insured  to  five  uninsured  ;  in  1866  there 
were  35  fires  insured  to  14  uninsured. 

4495.  'Iherefore  a  large  proportion  of  the  fires 
in  your  district  are  fires  on  insured  property  ? — 
Yes. 

4496.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  pro- 
portion that  bears  to  the  amount  of  property  in- 
sured in  the  county? — I  think  that  barely  half 
of  the  property  in  Belfast  is  insured,  and  for  four 
miles  round  Belfast. 

4497.  What  would  be  the  avenge  number  of 
fires  in  insured  property  and  uninsured  property  in 
that  district  ? — There  have  been  294  fires  sbce 


the  year    1858,   and  71   of  those  were  not  in- 
sured. 

4498.  That  is  about  the  fourth  part? — Yes. 

4499.  So  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  fires 
are  in  insured  property,  and  one-half  of  the  pro- 
perty in  Belfast  is  insured  ? — Yes. 

4500.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  ? 
— That  the  property  which  is  not  insured  is 
always  the  least  valuable  ;  uninsured  property  is 
always  found  to  be  an  inferior  class  of  nouse. 

4501.  But  when  you  find  that  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  fires  in  your  district  is  in  insured 
property,  what  inference  would  you  draw  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  fires  ? — I  do  not  know, 
except  that  the  better  class  of  people  take  more 
care  of  themselves  by  insuring  their  property. 

4502.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  have  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  fires  when  you  have  the  pro- 
perty insured? — I  cannot  tell  you;  I  suppose  it 
13  because  we  get  the  most  dangerous  portions. 
Take  one  of  our  large  flax-mills,  of  the  value  of 
200,000  /. ;  we  would  not  get  more  than  40,000  /, 
insurance  on  it. 

4503.  But  have  you  no  rules  for  taking  risks ; 
do  you  take  only  the  dangerous  parts,  and  leave 
the  rest  ? — We  do  not  call  a  flax  store  a  dangerous 
risk  at  all ;  the  building  is  a  fire-proof  mill,  very 
likely. 

4504.  Your  inference  is  this,  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood 
are  not  sufficiently  cautious  in  taking  risks?— 
No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  half  the  property  is  not 
insured,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  the  parties  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  insure  in  Ireland ;  for 
four  miles  round  Belfast  you  would  find  large 
properties  uninsured,  because  tiie  people  think 
they  are  safe. 

4505.  You  think  that  the  Committee  would 
not  be  entitled  to  infer  from  those  proportions, 
that  some  people  insure  with  the  intention  of 
Betting  fire  to  their  houses,  or  their  property  in 
their  houses  ? — I  think  not. 

4506.  You  are  not  aware  of  such  things  occur- 
ring in  Ireland? — Occasionally,  but  it  is  not 
usual. 

4507.  Mr.  Lnsk.']  In  the  cases  of  uninsured 
property,  is  the  property  as  valuable  as  the  other 
which  is  insured  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  there  is  no 
comparison. 

4508.  The  fires  in  insured  property  are  trivial 
fires  as  compared  with  the  others? — They  are 
trivial  in  uninsured  property. 

4509.  Mr.  JLani/on.'\  Then  the  fire  insurance 
companies  for  many  years  past  lost  money  in 
Belfast? — The  insurance  loss  for  the  last  five 
years  would  be  about  5,000  /.  per  annum ;  they 
have  lost  that  over  their  average  income,  that  is 
over  their  gross  premium,  and  without  deducting 
the  working  expenses. 

4510.  Mr.  liead.]  Who  pays  for  this? — Eng- 
land. I  think  very  few  fire  offices  pay  their 
expenses. 

4511.  Mr.  Lanyon.']  Is  there  any  Irish  insur- 
ance office?— Yes,  there  are  two,  tlie  National 
and  the  Patriotic,  which  are  both  in  Dublin. 

4512.  Do  they  do  much  business? — Yes. 

4513.  Mr.  Turner.']  In  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  ? — I  am  not  positive  whether  they  do 
business  in  England  or  not. 

4514.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence?— I  tliink 
not 
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Mr.  Luke  Dotlb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


4515.  Chairman.^  In  what  cwacity  do  jj^ou 
appear  before  the  Committee  ? — I  am  a  Valuer 
and  Adjuster  of  Losses  for  the  Insurances  Com- 
panies. 

4516.  Are  you  valuer  for  any  particular  com- 
pany?— No;  I  act  for  the  pnncipal  companies 
doing  business  in  Ireland. 

4517.  That  includes  English  and  Scotch  com- 
panies, as  well  as  Irish  companies,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

4518.  How  many  Irish  companies  have  you  in 
Dublin  ? — We  have  three  Irish  insurance  com- 
panies in  Dublin. 

4519.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  num- 
ber of  fires  that  have  taken  'place  in  Dublin  of 
late  years  ? — My  list  was  taken  from  the  report 
of  Captain  Ingram.  In  the  year  1864  there  were 
68  fires :  the  number  of  totally  damaged  places 
was  12 ;  severely  damaged.  12  ;  partially  damaged, 
44.  In  the  year  1865  there  were  75  fires  in  all : 
12  totally  damaged ;  15  seriously  damaged';  and 
48  partially  damaged.  In  the  year  1866  there 
were  85  fires  in  all :  of  which  10  were  totally  da- 
maged, 20  seriously  damaged,  and  55  partially 
damaged. 

4520.  Taking  the  whole  number  of  fires  in 
Dublin  for  three  years,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  fires  of  late 
years,  has  there  not  ? — Yes,  both  in  Dublin  and 
the  country. 

4521.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  causes  of  those  fires  in  Dublin  ? — I  con- 
sider that  a  good  many  of  them  are  malicious. 

4522.  What  proportion?  —  I  will  take  the 
settlemente  which  I  liad  myself  in  1864. 

4523.  Mr.  Lanyon,}  Doyou  mean  incendiary 
fires,  or  malicious  fires  ? — There  are  very  few  in- 
cen^ary  fires,  I  think. 

4524.  Chairman.']  What  is  a  maliciouB  fire, 
according  to  your  definition  ? — I  would  say  that 
jparties  insuring  and  setting  fire  to  their  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  under  false 
pretences,  and  removmg  their  goods  beforehand 
BO  that  we  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  stock, 
and  yet  a  very  large  claim  is  made,  is  a  malicious 
fire. 

4525.  But  would  you  not  call  that  an  incen- 
diary fire? — No;  it  might  be  arson.  If  a  man 
does  it  with  his  own  property,  I  call  it  arson ; 
done  probably  by  himself  or  some  party  for  him. 
I  apply  the  two  words  "  arson  "  and  "  malicious," 
in  the  same  way.  "  Incendiary  "  appears  to  me 
quite  another  thing ;  it  would  be  setting  fire  to 
another  party's  property. 

4526.  You  mean  by  a  malicious  fire  a  case 
where  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  own  house,  with  the 
view  of  defrauding  the  insurance  company? — 
Yes. 

4527.  Mr.  Turner.']  Would  you  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  case  where  a  man  set  fire  to 
his  own  house  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  in- 
surance company,  and  the  case  where  a  man  set 
fire  to  another  man's  house  from  spite  or  re- 
venge ? — That  last  is  what  I  call  incendiarism. 
In  1864  I  was  employed  in  44  settlements.  I 
found  that  20  per  cent,  of  them  were  dishonest 
and  fraudulent  fires ;  there  were  30  per  cent  of 
exorbitant  claims  made.  I  settied  on  the  average 
10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  actual  value  that 
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should  have  been  paid  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  settlement. 

4528.  Chairman.']  That  is  60  per  cent,  in  all? 
— Yes,  altogether. 

4529.  The  other  40  per  cent  would  be,  what  ? 
— The  other  40  per  cent,  would  be  cases  of  honest 
accidental  fires.  Then,  in  the  year  1865  I  had 
60  settlements :  the  per-centage  of  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  fires  womd  be  about  20 ;  the  per- 
centage of  exorbitant  claims  were  40 ;  and  for 
10  to  15  per  cent.  I  had  to  recommend-the  com- 
panies to  pay  more  than  the  actual  value. 

4530.  How  many  settlements  had  you  in  1866  ? 
— I  had  110  settlements  for  fires. 

4531.  Those  fires  are  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  as  well  as  Dublin  itself? — Yes.  In  the 
year  1866  I  had  110  settlements:  25  per  cent  of 
those  were  fraudulent  and  dishonest  fires ;  50  per 
cent  were  exorbitant  claims ;  and  I  had  to  pay 
15  or  20  per  cent  more  than  the  value. 

4532.  xou  divide  the  cases  into  three  classes ; 
dishonest  or  fraudulent  being  one  class  ? — Yes. 

4533.  Do  the  insurance  companies  pay  any- 
thing at  all  in  those  cases  ? — Yes ;  we  have  to 
pay  them  all. 

4534.  But  if  the  company  suspect  them  to  be 
dishonest  or  fraudulent,  why  do  they  not  resist 
the  payment  ? — Because  they  would  have  no 
chance  ofgetting  out  of  it. 

4535.  How  is  that  ? — There  is  no  chance  of 
getting  a  jury  to  agree  to  convict  in  Dublin. 

4536.  You, think  that  juries  are  rather  against 
the  insurance  companies  ? — Yes,  I  have  met 
cases  of  that  kind. 

4537.  Then  your  second  class  is  what  you  call 
"exorbitant"?— Yes. 

4538.  Do  you  pay  all  that  they  ask  for  ? — No, 
we  cut  them  down  considerably. 

4539.  What  do  you  infer  from  the  claims 
being  exorbitant  ? — I  infer  that  in  some  cases  the 
men  set  fire  to  their  premises. 

4540.  I  see  that  you  have  had  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  fires  both  in  Dublin  and  the 
neighbourhood  from  1864  to  1866?— Yes. 

4541.  According  to  your  figures,  there  have 
been  also  a  very  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
suspicious  fires  ? — Yes. 

4542.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 

Smies  are  sufiiciently  cautious  in  taking  risks  in 
ublin  ?— I  think  not 

4543.  Do  you  think  they  are  to  blame  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes  ;  they  ought  to  have  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parties  whom  they  insure ;  I  would 
sooner  have  a  risky  house  than  a  risky  man. 

4544.  You  look  more  to  the  character  of  the 
man  than  to  the  character  of  the  property? — Yes, 
certainly;  they  have  agents  who  bring  them 
those  risks. 

4545.  The  insurance  cotnpanies  are  not  par- 
ticularly cautious  in  the  appointment  of  their 
agents,  are  they? — Generally  they  are  ;  but  the 
agents,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  business,  will 
tSte  a  risk,  and  they  will  never  mspect  it  after- 
wards. 

4546.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  right  in  paying  those  exorbitant 
charges  in  suspicious  cases  ? — No ;  I  think  that 
they  ought  to  resist  them. 

4547.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  have  the 
z  3  effect 
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Mr.        eflfect  of  reducing  the  number  of  fires  ? — There  is 
L.  Doyle,     no  doubt  of  it. 

4548.  Has  insurance  been  a  paying  business 

3  June  1867-  of  late  in  Ireland  ?— I  think  not,  juc^ing  from 
the  quantity  (^  fires. 

4549.  Is  there  any  talk  of  increasing  the  pre- 
miums ?—  Yes ;  the  i»:emiums  have  been  in- 
creased lately,  and  there  was  the  average  clause 
applied  "  to  the  shopkeepers  in  Ireland,"  out  there 
was  such  an  outcry  against  it  that  tliey  have 
taken  it  cS. 

4550.  Are  the  provisions  in  Dublin  and  the 
neighbourhood  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  from  fire  ? — I  consider  ihxt 
they  are.- 

4551.  You  have  an  efficient  fire  brigade,  I 
presume  ? — Yes. 

4552.  And  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  ? — Not 
at  present ;  we  have  not  got  sufficient  preesore, 
but  we  have  a  good  supply  generally. 

4553.  Is  the  water  in  me  hands  of  a  private 
company  ? — No,  Jit  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

4554.  How  is  the  fire  brigade  supported? — 
By  the  corporation. 

4555.  You  have  certain  Local  Acts  for  those 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

4556.  What  is  the  pressure  of  water  ? — The 
pressure  is  very  small  at  present ;  but  we  expect 
shortly  to  have  a  pressure.  I  find  the  pressure 
will  be  sufficient  to  throw  water  200  feet  above 
the  ground  level. 

4557.  What  kind  of  fire  engines  have  you  ? — 
We  have  two  stetuners,  and  three  or  four  hand 
engines.  The  insurance  companies  have  engines 
of  their  own ;  the  National  Insurapce  Company 
has  a  very  powerful  hand  engine. 

4558.  Do  the  insurance  companies  pay  any- 
thing at  all  for  the  municipal  fire  brigade  ?  — 
Nothing  at  all,  unless  where  the  insured  is  fui> 
niched  with  an  account  of  half  the  expenses,  and 
then,  of  course,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  claim  on 
the  companies. 

4559.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  Beyond  the  siun  in- 
sured for  ? — If  uie  sum  insured  is  run  out,  the 
company  are  not  liable  for  any  more  than  the 
amount  insured,  but  if  it  is  under  that,  and  only 
a  partial  burning,  the  company  has  to  pay  the 
extinguishing  expenses. 

4560.  Chairman^  To  what  do  you  attribute 
this  great  increase  of  fires  of  late  years? — A 
great  many  shopkeepers,  I  think,  set  fire  to  their 
small  shops  from  dishonest  motives. 

4561.  Are  the  fires  in  Dublin  principally  in 
shops  ? — Yes. 

4562.  In  connection  with  dwelling  houses? — 
Yes,  very  often. 

4563.  With  families  living  above  ? — Yes. 

4564.  Have  you  had  any  loss  of  life? — Yes,  a 
very  serious  loss  of  life ;  in  one  case  the  entire 
premises  were  destroyed. 

4565.  Have  you  any  means  of  saving  life  from 
fires  ? — Yes,  we  have  several  fire  escapes,  similar 
to  the  London  escapes. 

4566.  Do  you  find  them  of  use  ?— Yes;  they 
have  been  very  efFective,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fire  which  took  place  in  Westmoreland-street  and 
there  the  escapes  were  out  of  order,  or  there  was 
some  neglect  in  the  matter ;  there  was  a  serious 
inquiry,  but  they  could  not  attribute  it  to  any 
neglect  of  the  men. 

4567.  How  are  the  fire  escapes  supported  ? — 


The  fire  brigade  has  it  entirely  in   their   own 
hands. 

4568.  The  firemen  are  also  fire  escape  men  1 
— They  are. 

4569.  Are  the  fire  escapee  put  out  in  the 
streets? — Yes,  the  escapes  are  put  out  in  the 
streets ;  there  is  one  in  Sackville-street,  and  one 
near  the  Bank,  and  others  through  the  City,  and 
they  have  a  couple  of  men  to  watch  each  one. 
They  have  telegraphs  from  the  different  statioas ; 
there  are  two  stations  for  the  fire  brigade,  and 
they  telegraph  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  all 
can  start  together. 

4570.  Have  vou  any  local  Act  of  Parliament 
with  regard  to  ouildings  in  connection  with  fire  ? 
— Not  any  for  either  public  or  private  buildings ; 
we  very  much  want  such  an  Act  in  Dublin. 

4571.  Do  you  know  anything  of  otha:  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  go  to  aU  parts  of  Ireland. 

4572.  Are  there  proper  legislative  provisionB 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in 
other  parte  of  Ireland? — Not  ia  the  country 
towns. 

4573.  But  in  other  towns  ?— Belfast  and  Cork 
are  pretty  well  <^  in  that  respect ;  Cork  has  a 
very  good  supply  of  water,  but  it  is  only  used  from 
hydrants ;  tnca«  is  a  very  lai^e  pressure  there, 
but  it  is  very  inefficiently  arranged ;  there  are  no 
proper  arrangements. 

4574.  Is  the  fire  brigade  efficient  in  other  laige 
towns  ? — Only  in  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Dublu^ 
Itiiink. 

4575.  There  ie  no  other  efficient  fire  brigade 
in  other  parts,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Na 

4576.  Do  die  insurance  compuoies  not  keep  up 
a  fire  brigade  ? — There  is  one  in  Limerick  Lept 
up  by  the  West  of  England  Insurance  Company, 
and  I  tiiink  one  or  twol)y  the  oorporations. 

4577.  What  means  would  you  suggest  for  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  fires  in  DubUn? — I  think 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  all  iires. 

4578.  An  inquiry  made  by  whom  ? — By  some 
party  appointed  by  the  Govemm^it,  in  fiust,  a 
Government  inquiry  by  some  one  in  ^e  ci^Moity 
of  coroner,  who  would  appoint  12  men  for  a  jury, 
and  have  sworn  evidence.  A  jury  of  six  men 
might  be  sufficient. 

4579.  Suppose  a  fire  takes  place,  the  fire  bri- 
gade is  called  out,  and  the  police  are  there ;  it 
woqld  be  their  duty  to  report  to  some  official 
person,  I  suppose? — Yes,  the  police  detectives 
are  at  fires  in  Dublin. 

4580.  It  is  their  duty  to  report  the  fire,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  they  make  reports  in  their  own  book 
to  their  superior  officer. 

4581.  What  does  he  do  ? — He  puts  a  detective 
on  the  track  of  any  one  suspected  of  setting  the 
house  on  fire. 

4582.  And  if  he  gets  any  evidence  what  does 
he  do  ? — If  it  ie  enough  evidence  he  takes  uip  the 
party ;  we  have  had  two  or  three  cases  of^  that 
kind. 

4583.  Do  the  police  prosecute  a  man  on  the 
suspicion  of  being  an  incendiary  ? — They  would 
do  so  if  they  had  sufficient  evidence. 

4584.  You  think  that  the  Government  should 
take  up  this  question,  and  appoint  an  officer  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  all 
fires? — I  consider  that  the  Government  would 
be  the  proper  party. 

4585.  Do  you  think  that  the  coroner  would  be 
the  fittest  party  to  do  that  ? — Either  the  coroner, 
a  professional  architect,  or  a  lawyer. 

4586.  We 
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4586.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  is  the  proper  person  to  inquire 
into  fires ;  what  is  yonr  opinion  on  ihat  point  ? — 
In  country  districts  that  would  do  very  well. 

4587.  He  would  be  quite  as  fit  a  person  as  the 
coroner,  you  think? — Yes,  if  he  had  the  same 
power ;  but  there  should  be  a  juir,  I  think. 

4588.  You  think  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
quiry into  every  fire  ? — Yea. 

4589.  Would  you  have  the  coroner  or  the 
magistrate  summon  a  jury  at  once  to  inquire  into 
the  fact  whether  a  fire  was  suspicious  or  not  ? — 
Yes,  in  case  of  death  they  taKe  up  intelligent 
people  passing  by ;  any  12  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

4590.  But  in  cases  of  death,  unless  the  coroner 
is  really  suspicious  of  foul  play,  does  he  summon 
a  jury  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to 
find  the  jury. 

4591.  Mr.  Bead.']  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
coroner  in  idl  cases  of  sudden  death  to  summon  a 
jury,  is  it  ? — He  collects  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

4592.  I  mean,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  jury  ? 
— In  all  cases  they  have  a  jury. 

4593.  Are  you  sure  of  lltat? — Quite. 

4594.  But  when  the  coroner  feels  positive  that 
death  has  resulted  from  natural  causes,  is  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  a  jury  ? — It  always  is  the  case 
that  he  has  a  jury,  so  far  as  I  know.  Of  course 
I  allude  to  sudden  death,  where  no  medical  man 
had  been  in  attendance. 

4595.  It  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense  and  labour  to  have  a  jury  upon  every 
trming  fire,  would  it  not  ? — It  does  not  cost  any- 
thing in  case  of  death ;  a  juryman  is  not  paid 
anything.  I  have  been  taken  myself  by  a  police- 
man, when  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  been 
obliged  to  go  into  the  hospital,  and  remain  there 
for  hours  on  the  jury. 

4596.  Mr.  Agar-EUU.']  And  you  were  not 
paid  ? — Oh,  no. 

4597.  ChaxTtnaH,']  But  suppose  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  wrong-doing,  would  it  be 
necessary  in  all  cases  to  summon  a  jury  to  have 
an  inquiry  ? — It  would  be  better  in  all  cases  to 
have  an  inquiry,  unless  the  damage  done  was 
only  trifiing. 

4598.  With  a  jury  ? — Yes ;  something  might 
be  elicited  in  that  way,  that  would  not  be  elicited 
in  any  other  way. 

4599.  How  would  the  coroner  be  paid  ? — I 
consider  that  the  Government  should  pay  him ; 
it  might  come  out  of  the  rates. 

4600.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies should  not  pay  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  should 
not  be  their  business  at  alL 

4601.  It  is  not  a  business  that  a  mercantile 
company  have  anything  to  do  with  ? — Certainly 
not. 

4602.  Mr.  Agar-EUU.']  Where  does  the  water 
come  from  in  Dublin  now  ? — We  have  two  canals, 
and  there  are  basins  on  each  side  of  the  city ; 
receiving  basins. 

4603.  There  is  no  pressure  at  all  ? — There  is 
very  little  in  some  parts  of  Dublin ;  the  water 
does  not  rise  much  more  than  to  the  surface. 

4604.  When  is  the  Vartry  water  coming  into 
Dublin  ? — It  is  expected  this  summer. 

4605.  Has  it  ever  actually  been  into  Dublin  ? 
— Not  yet ;  but  I  am  sure  from  the  height  of  it, 
that  we  should  have  at  least  a  pressure  of  200 
feet  if  we  wished  it.     That  is,  the  pressure  will 
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be  sufficient  to  thro>w  the  water  200  feet  above 
the  ground  level. 

4606.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  I  presiune 
that  you  could  not  give  the  Committee  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  property  insured  in  Dublin, 
compared  with  the  whole  ? — I  should  say  that 
THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  property  in  Dublm  was 
insured.  I  am  now  of  opinion  one-half  would  b'e 
a  better  proportion. 

4607.  Is  that  the  more  dangerous,  or  the  more 
valuable  property  ? — With  regard  to  Belfast,  it 
principally  consists  of  factories;  there  is  more 
risk  about  factory  machinery  than  there  would 
be  in  shops;  we  have  very  little  of  that  in 
Dublin. 

4608.  Dublin  is  principally  shops  and  private 
dwellings  ? — Yes. 

4609.  You  think  that  the  more  careful  part  of 
the  population  insure  their  houses  ? — Yes. 

4610.  Therefore  the  insurance  offices  would 
gain  more  in  Dublin  than  they  would  in  Belfast  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so, 

4611.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  believe 
that  there  is  much  fraudulent  insurance  in  Dub- 
lin ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4612.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  England 
there  are  gangs  whose  trade  it  is  to  effect  fraudu- 
lent insurances? — I  have  not  come  across  that 
in  Dublin ;  we  have  not  got  them  in  clans  in 
that  way. 

4613.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  heavy  com- 
mission is  paid  to  agents  by  some  offices? — In 
some  instances  I  believe  that  is  so. 

4614.  Could  you  give  me  any  figures  that  you 
have  heard ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  30  per  cent.  ? 
— No,  I  never  heard  of  more  than  10  per  cent. ; 
some  of  the  offices  only  pay  five  per  cent.  They 
also  allow  agents  the  commission  of  5  per  cent, 
on  duty. 

4615.  The  best  offices  only  pay  five  per  cent, 
I  presume  ? — The  best  offices  only  pay  five  per 
cent, 

4616.  Those  offices  which  are  seeking  business 
are  apt  to  give  10  per  cent.,  are  they  not? — 
Yes. 

4617.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  offices  were  a 
little  more  careful  in  taking  risks,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  inducement  for  incendiarism  ? — 
I  think  it  would  pay  to  get  rid  of  risky  parties. 

4618.  As  you  said  before,  you  look  more  to 
the  character  of  the  man  than  to  the  character  of 
the  property  ? — Yes. 

4619.  Do  you  think  that  an  investigation  could 
be  carried  on  into  the  causes  of  fires  better 
before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  than  before  a 
professional  man  like  a  chemist  ? — An  architect 
would  be  a  useful  man  in  some  cases ;  but  a 
lawyer  is  generally  the  best  man,  I  think. 

4620.  You  would  prefer  a  man  who  could  take 
evidence,  rather  than  a  professional  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  buildings,  or  a  chemist,  for  in- 
stance?— ^Yes,  it  is  just  a  question  of  taking 
evidence  properly . 

4621.  He  might  obtmn  professional  evidence 
from  proper  witnesses,  might  he  not? — Yes;  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
salvage-manager,  just  as  they  have  in  Belfast, 
to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  premises,  who 
would  give  evidence  before  the  coroner  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  burning,  the  places 
where  the  fire  broke  out,  and  the  materials  that 
he  found  lying  about ;  he  should  sift  the  debris 

z  4  thoroughly 


Mr. 

L.  Doyle. 
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Mr.         thoroughly,  with  a  view  to  put  the  evidence  before 
L-  Doyle,      the  JHry. 

4622.  But  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  8um~ 

3  June  1807.  jjjQjj  a  jury  in  every  case  where  the  cause  of  the 
fire  was  satisfactorily  explained,  would  it? — It 
would  be  no  harm  whatever;  no  respectable 
person  would  object,  and,  if  it  became  general,  it 
would  deter  fraudulent  people  from  raising  fires, 
if  they  knew  that  some  one  might  turn  up  to 
give  evidence  against  them. 

4623.  Do  you  think,  in  an  insurance  point  of 
view,  it  is  better  to  look  to  the  salvage  than  to 
putting  the  fire  out  ? — No ;  first  of  all  put  the 
fire  out,  and  look  to  the  salvi^e  afterwai'ds. 

4624.  Mr.  Lush."]  In  Dublin  your  houses  may 
be  called  safe  risks,  as  a  rule ;  they  are  not  of 
a  hazardous  class,  are  they? — No,  not  like 
Belfast. 

4625.  But  you  say  that  fires  are  still  in- 
creasing ? — Yes. 

4626.  Do  you  think,  as  an  experienced  man, 
that  suspicious  fires  are  increasing  in  Dublin  ? — 
Certainly ;  I  find  that  to  be  so,  in  my  o^vn 
experience. 

4627.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  the 
indifference  of  the  agents,  or  from  the  great 
competition  ? — I  think  both ;  new  companies  take 
risks  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  business. 

4628.  The  companies  are  not  particular  enough 
in  seeking  respectable  men  to  be  their  agents,  you 
think  ? — -Yes,  they  are ;  but  canvassers  go  out  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  they  are 
doing  business. 

4629.  The  main  object  is  to  obtain  business 
rather  than  to  save  the  funds  of  the  company  ? — 
In  some  cases  it  is  so. 

4630.  The  companies  themselves  arc  rather  to 
blame  for  that,  because  it  is  offering  a  temptation 
to  some  people,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  to  some  of  the 
small  shopkeepers,  no  doubt  it  is  a  temptation. 

4631.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  average 
clause  was  applied  to  Dublin? — Yes,  but  they 
removed  it. 

4632.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  clause  is 
desirable  in  all  cases  ? — Yes,  except  in  private 
dwellings. 

4633.  You  think  that  not  having  it  in  the  policy 
has  a  tendency  to  make  people  do  things  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  do  ? — Yes. 

4634.  You  have  a  good  brigade  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  small  brigade  in  Limerick,  and 
there  is  a  very  inefiicient  one  in  Cork. 

4635.  Would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  it  compulsory  on  every  town  with  a  cer- 
tain population,  to  have  a  fire  brigade  ? — I  think 
that  the  police  in  country  towns  should  be  trained 
to  act  at  fires  themselves :  they  have  a  great  deal 
of  idle  time,  and  they  might  easily  do  so. 

4636.  Have  you  any  steam  fire  engines  in 
Dublin  ?— Yes. 

4637.  There  are  none  in  the  other  places? — 
None. 

4638.  I  believe  there  is  no  Building  Act  in 
Dublin  ?— No. 

4639.  Every  man  builds  his  house  just  as  he 
thinks  proper,  right  up  against  anotiier  man's 
wall,  but  is  that  very  inconvenient  ? — Yes,  and  it 
causes  great  litigation. 

4640.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a 
Building  Act  applying  to  all  towns  of  considerable 
size  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  very  useful. 

4641.  And  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
every  fire  ? — Yes. 


4642.  Would  it  not  be  the  simplest  way  to  get 
the  police  to  take  any  suspected  man  before  uio- 
stipendiary  magistrate  ? — ^That  would  be  a  simple 
way,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  get  the  police  to  go  to 
work ;  and  would  the  magistrate  investigate  the 
case  thoroughly  ? 

4643.  Would  it  not  be  the  simplest  way  to  ob- 
tain immediate  justice  ? — Yes,  if  the  magistrate 
was  empowered  to  have  all  the  witnesses  before 
him. 

4644.  Would  not  that  be  very  simple  in  a  town 
like  Dublin  ? — No  doubt,  the  magistrates  dtting 
every  day. 

4645.  Mr.  HeadJ]  Have  you  many  agricultural 
fires  in  Ireland  ?— 1  had  three  within  the  last  few 
years;  incendiary  fires. 

4646.  Are  they  on  the  increase  ? — I  should  say 
not 

4647.  In  the  case  of  those  incendiary  fires,  the 
county  pays,  does  it  not? — Yes,  if  there  is  a 
proper  claim  made  on  them  in  good  time,  but  you 
must  give  evidence  of  the  malicious  intent 

4648.  Is  the  farm  stock  generally  insured  in 
Ireland  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  one-eighth 
of  it  insured. 

4649.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent  ?— Five  shil- 
lings.    Farming  stock  is  free  of  duty. 

4650.  It  is  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England? 
-:-I  do  not  know  the  rate  in  England. 

4651.  You  do  not  make  it  any  less  in  con- 
sequence of  the  county  pajring  for  malicious 
fires  ? — No ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  pre- 
sentment for  malicious  burning.  I  had  to  do 
with  two  fires  in  Cork,  and  though  the  gentle- 
man was  a  magistrate,  he  neglected  to  give  notices 
in  time.  The  county  would  not  pay,  and  the 
company  had  to  pay.  He  had  another  fire 
immediately  after,  and  though  he  gave  notice, 
there  was  again  something  wrong,  they  would 
not  pay,  and  the  company  had  to  pay  again. 

4652.  The  county  tried  to  escape? — Yes;  they 
oppose  it. 

4653.  Lord  Richard  GrovemmrJ\  What  is  the 
population  of  Dublin  ?— 250,000. 

4654.  Mr.  Lanyon.l  Suppose  a  district  in- 
spector were  appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  look  after  every  fire,  are  you  sufiicientiy  ac- 
quainted with  the  stipendiary  magistrates  of 
Ireland  to  be  able  to  say  that  fliey  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
inspector  could  report  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  jury  summoned? — They  would  be  very  efli- 
cient,  no  doubt 

4655.  Is  there  any  other  class  of  persons  that 
you  could,  in  the  same  degree,  recommend  for 
that  business  ? — In  county  towns  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  would  be  the  best  person,  no  doubt ; 
but,  I  think,  that  in  large  towns  like  Belfast 
there  should  be  a  special  par^  appointed,  such 
as  the  coroner,  or  a  gentleman  m  that  capacity. 

4656.  Mr.  Turner.']  You  stated  that  you 
thought  that  in  cases  of  suspicious  fires  the 
insurance  ofiices  should  prosecute  ? — Yes. 

4657.  But  I  think  you  also  stated  that  it  was 
very  diflficult  to  get  Irish  juries  to  convict? — 
Yes. 

4658.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  offices 
should  prosecute  in  cases  where  they  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a  conviction? — The  fact  of  it 
is  that  the  offices  do  not  wish  to  appear  liti- 
gious. 

4659.  But  do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  they  should  prosecute  where  there  are  na 
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grounds  for  expecting  a  conviction  ?  —  They 
would  not  go  into  it  without  grounds ;  but  even 
if  we  furnish  them  with  grounds,  they  very  often 
will  not  do  it. 

4660.  But  if  the  offices  do  not  expect  a  con- 
viction, is  it  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  prose- 
cute ? — It  would  not  be  reasonable. 

4661.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  the  two 
answers  which  you  have  given ;  that  it  is  desir- 
able the  offices  should  prosecute,  and  yet  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  conviction? — I  think 
I  said,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute.  In  all  cases  that  I  have  had 
to  do  with  I  succeeded  with  the  Crown.  I  kept 
the  insurance  company  out  of  it.  I  got  the 
detective  foi'ce  to  act.  I  succeeded  in  one  case, 
but  I  let  the  company  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  proving  the  amount  of  insurance  and  the 
intent  to  defraud.  » 

4662.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  offices 
should  not  prosecute,  except  they  have  such 
evidence  as  would  ensure  a  conviction? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

4663.  But  you  said  that  in  Ireland  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  conviction  ? — Of  course  if  it 
is  clearly  shown  to  the  jury  that  a  man  has  set 
fire  to  a  house,  there  is  no  difficulty. 

46(Hi.  I  think  you  said  that  in  Ireland  juries 
lean  to  the  insured  ? — That  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  fraudulent  claim ;  we  have  had  two  or  three 
of  those  cases,  and  I  found  that  the  jury  gave 
considerably  more  than  we  could  get  a  settlement 
for. 

4665.  In  such  cases,  do  yon  not  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  the  offices  to  prosecute  ? — 
Certainly  not 

4666.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  With  regard  to  getting 
the  Crown  to  act,  have  you  ever  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect  in  Ireland? — I  hud  that 
difficulty  once ;  I  had  one  case  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  where  I  was  engaged,  not  for  an  insurance 
company,  but  for  the  creditors.  A  draper  there 
set  fire  to  his  premises ;  there  were  10  or  12  fires 
in  his  shop  in  different  places ;  he  was  a  man  of 
good  character  previous  to  this ;  but  he  thought 
of  obtaining  5,000  /.  or  6,000  /.  for  his  stock,  and 
he  took  it  away,  and  set  fire  to  the  place ;  to  ac- 
count for  it  to  his  creditors ;  he  wanted  to  arrange 
with  the  creditors,  offering  2  s.  Qd.  in  the  pound. 
I  was  employed  to  go  down  to  inspect ;  the  bar- 
racks was  only  a  few  doors  away,  and  I  asked 
the  police  if  they  had  any  report  of  how  the  fire 
occurred,  and  they  said  no ;  I  said  is  it  possible 
that  the  constable  did  not  make  any  report  to  his 
superior  officer  or  the  magistrate,  and  he  said  no; 


I  then  got  the  inspector  to  come  with  me,  and  we         Mr. 
found  that  the  goods  had  been  taken  away  at  the     L.  Doyle. 

back  of  the  house,  and  that  some  of  the  goods         

went  one  way,  and  some  another  by  railroad;  we  ^  ''"°*  i^^l. 
thought  that  the  police  might  give  us  some  as- 
sistance, but  we  could  obtain  no  efficient  help, 
and  they  were  perfectly  indifferent  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  man  had  made 
a  claim  to  the  insurance  company  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  lot  of  money.  The  fire  was 
put  in  the  shelving  10  or  12  ifeet  apart ;  it  was 
got  up  with  brown  paper  and  paraffin  oil ;  the 
man  was  made  bankrupt  His  desk  was  all 
charred  inside  and  not  outside;  We  could  have 
prosecuted  in  that  case  if  we  had  obtained  any 
assistance  from  the  Crown. 

4667.  You  think  that  that  prosecution  failed 
for  the  want  of  proper  assistance  from  the  Crown? 
— Certainly,  for  the  want  of  available  evidence. 

4668.  You  have  occasionally,  however,  got  the 
detectives  to  act  in  such  cases  ? — Yes,  in  Dublin. 

4669.  Was  that  at  your  own  expense  ? — No ; 
there  was  another  case  where  there  was  a  fire ;  I 
was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  Irish  offices  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  that  fire,  and  I  found  that  tiie 
top  of  the  house  was  burnt  off,  and  that  there 
was  another  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

4670.  Chairman.']  Is  paraffin  oil  extensively 
used  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  in  country  towns  where 
there  is  no  gas. 

4671.  Are  there  any  accidents  arising  from  the 
use  of  paraffin  oil  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

4672.  No  explosions  from  lamps  ? — Not  that  I 
have  heard  of. 

4673.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between 
paraffin  oil  and  petroleum  ?  —  It  is  generally 
paraffin  oil  that  is  used  in  country  towns. 

4674.  Where  do  they  get  it  from?  —  From 
England. 

4675.  Some  of  it  comes  from  America,  I  sup- 
pose ? —  Some  of  it  is  American  oil ;  it  is  gene- 
rally under  the  head  of  paraffin  oil,  and  not 
petroleum. 

4676.  It  is  paraffin  oil  made  in  this  country? 
— Just  so. 

4677.  And  you  say  that  there  are  very  few 
accidents  from  it  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

4678.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Have  you 
ever  noticed  that  the  fires  get  thicker  about  the 
time  that  the  premiums  are  falling  due  ? — Yes, 
we  notice  that ;  I  sometimes  say,  "1  may  expect 
to  be  busy  about  this  time." 

4679.  Chairmaju\  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  like  to  add  to  your  evidence? — I  think 
not. 


Mr.  John  Fogertt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


4680.  Chairman  ]  In  what  official  capacity  do 
■^ou  come   before  the    Committee  ? — I    am    an 

Architect  by  profession,  and  I  have  been  35  years 
in  the  service  of  the  West  of  England  and  other 
insurance  companies  in  settling  fire  losses  in 
Ireland. 

4681.  In  what  part  of  Ireland?— The  whole 
of  Ireland;  I  reside  at  Limerick,  but  I  travel 
about 

4682.  Do  you  find  that  fires  very  often  arise 
in  Ireland  from  badly  constructed  buildings  ?— 
Very  frequently ;  one  large  case  is  Lord  Cre- 
mome's,  which  was  burnt  down  in  consequence 
of  a  defective  flue ;  and  there  was  one  at  Carton, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster's  house ;  there  was  another 

0.84. 


at  Mr.  Crocker's  house.  Balling-guard  House,  in         jf^, 
the  county  of  Limerick ;  another  at  Mr.  Smythe's,    /.  Fogerty. 
New-park,  Roscommon ;  all  was  caused  by  defec-         — ~ 
tive  flues.     I  have  great  reason  to  say  that  some    • 
legislative   measure  is  necessary   to  prevent  ill- 
constructed   buildings,    party    walls    and    fines 
especially. 

4683.  You  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
Building  Acts  in  Ireland,  either  local  or  general  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  their  being  any  local 
or  general  Acts  either  in  Dublin  or  Belfast ;  the 
buuders  build  as  they  please  in  Limerick  and 
Cork. 

4684.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Was  Carton  House, 
the   Duke   of    Leinster  s,  a  badly  constructed 

A  A  house? 
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r^'*  house  ? —  That  fire  arose  from  defective  flues,  not 
J,  Fogerty.  ^^  ^-^^^  q£  house  ;  it  is  not  the  plan  of  the  whole 
3  June  1867.  building,  but  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen; 
Lord  Cremome's  house  was  ill-constructed,  for 
the  flues  are  very  ornamental,  and  were  so  finely 
cut  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  prevent 
communication  with  the  roof;  we  lost  15,000/. 
:ihere. 

4685.  Chetirman.']  You  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  public  to  have  Building  Acts 
in  all  the  principal  towns  for  both  private  and 
public  buildings? — I  think  it  is  highly  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  that  there 
should  be  a  careful  inspectioik  of  ouildingB  during 
their  progress,  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  to  see 
to  the  carrying  of  party  walls  above  the  roo&, 
flues,  and  other  matters. 

4686.  Now,  as  inspector  for  the  insturauce 
companies,  have  you  anything  to  do  with  sur- 
veying property  for  the  companies  ? — Occa- 
sionally at  Limeri<^,  &c.,  the  agents  call  on  me  to 
look  at  the  premises,  and  report  on  the  risk. 

4687.  Take  warehouses,  for  instance ;  suppose 
the  goods  to  be  insured  are  a  good  risk  in  them- 
selves, do  you  insure  them  if  the  warehouses  are  not 
properly  constructed  ? — That  would  bear  on  the 
subject ;  I  have  declined  several  risks  where  the 
stock  was  hazardous  and  the  building  good,  and 
vice  versd. 

4688.  But  suppose  the  stock  was  good  and  the 
building  not  properly  constructed,  would  you  in- 
sure them  ? — Only  at  a  very  large  rate. 

4689.  Have  you  any  fire-proof  warehouses  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  in  Belfast,  and  in 
liimerick  also. 

4690.  What  is  the  nature  of  construction  ? — 
The  beams  are  cast  iron,  and  arches  turn  from 
girder  to  girder,  forming  a  floor  which  is  tiled 
over ;  that  is  the  general  construction,  with  stone 
-staircases,  and  everything  else  that  ingenuity 
can  devise,  to  guard  against  fire. 

4691.  Do  you  approve  of  those  metal  girders? 
— They  are  very  good  in  theory,  but  we  find 
them  deficient  in  practice ;  if  the  goods  are  large 
enough  to  create  sufficient  fire,  the  metal  girder 
melts  almost  as  quick  aa  timber  would  bum  in 
flax  warehouses,  sugar  stores,  and  the  like. 

4692.  Is  the  use  of  iron  on  the  increase  for  fire- 
proof warehouses  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

4693.  Notwithstanding  that  disadvantage?  — 
Notwithstanding  that  disadvantage,  they  are  safer 
than  woodwork,  but  at  Liverpool  and  other  places 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  of  very  little  value,  but 
stiU,  in  Ireland,  where  we  have  not  such  large 
warehouses  they  are  efficient. 

4694.  In  your  experience  as  assessor  for  in- 
surance companies,  do  you  find  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  of  late 

•  years  ? — Yes,  though  the  increase  with  me  would 

not  be  a  fair  criterion ;  I  know  of  large  losses, 
but  not  of  the  losses  that  occurred  prior  to  my 
.time. 

4695.  How  long  ago  are  you  referring  to  ? — 
To  35  years  ago. 

4696.  Has  uiere  been  any  increase  since  then  ? 
— Yes,  especially  since  the  general  use  of  lucifer 
matches  ;  one  in  particular  is  worthy  of  notice ;  a 
match  had  been  dropped  on  the  floor,  at  a  Ota 
mill  in  Portsdown,  and  a  man  when  carrying  a 
bundle  of  yarn  in  his  arms  trod  on  the  match, 
looked  back  and  saw  it  smouldering ;  but  before 
he  came  back  the  fuzzy  matter  got  alight  under 
.the  machmes,  and  we  lost  3,000/.  or  4,000/. 

4697.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  suggest 


with  reference  to  lucifer  matches  ? — I  have  given 
that  subject  much  consideration. 

4696.  There  are  two  kinds  of  lucifer  matches, 
one  that  strikes  on  its  own  box,  and  one  which 
strikes  on  anything  else  ?-^Ye8. 

4699.  Would  it  not  do  away  with  the  danger 
if  they  were  all  made  in  tlie  first  of  the  two 
ways  r — I  think  it  would  reduce  that  risk  very 
much. 

4700.  There  having  been  an  increase  of  fires 
in  Ireland,  would  you  approve  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  every  fire  ? — Yes,  in  every  case. 

4701.  What  are  the  usual  causes  of  fires  in 
Ireland? — They  are  wrapt  in  mystery,  but  I 
have  known  many  highly  suspicious  cases;  for 
instance,  a  man  went  from  town  and  left  his  wife 
in  charge  of  the  premises,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
ing a  fire  was  discovered ;  I  happened  to  be  very 
near  the  spot,*and  detected  her  in  the  act  of 
putting  tar  and  resin  under  the  counter;  her 
clothes  were  on,  and  daubed  with  tar,  and  every- 
thing went  to  prove  arson  against  herself,  but 
the  husband  not  being  at  home,  we  did  not  like 
to  be  severe  with  her,  and  the  magistrate  de- 
clined to  entertain  the  question  unless  I  became 
the  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  the  company,  which 
I  declined. 

4702.  That  man  was  insured  in  some  company 
I  suppose  ? — Yes;  in  the  Globe  Insurance  OiHSce. 
The  next  was  of  a  very  serious  character  in 
Dublin,  in  Winetavem-street.  I  found  that 
the  house  had  been  fired  in  three  places;  and 
another  unmistakeable  evidence  of  arson  being 
intended.  I  sent  for  a  detective,  and  got  him  to 
examine  the  premises.  The  fire  was  very  trifling; 
the  house  was  filled  apparently  with  goods,  but 
on  examination  they  were  found  to  be  all  dum- 
mies, made  up  with  paper  and  plaster  of  Paris ; 
I  brought  this  case  before  the  magisti-ates,  Mr. 
Wise  and  Mr.  McDermot,  the  Dubun  stipendiary 
magistrates,  and  I  be^ed  them  to  give  me  assist- 
ance to  flift  the  matter,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Crown ;  they  said,  "  No,  let  the  company  charge 
the  man,"  but  otherwise  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed. After  much  argument  I  was  retirmg, 
when  I  turned  back  and  said,  "  Suppose  I  was 
killed  on  my  journey  home,  having  my  life  in- 
sured, would  yon  coJI  on  the  insurance  company 
to  prosecute  ? "  They  said,  "  That  is  a  very 
diflerent  case."  But  I  said,  "  I  think  the  cases 
are  parallel.  Arson  is  a  crime  against  the  law, 
and  not  against  the  com^tany ;  you  ought  to  pro- 
secute." They  reconsidered  it,  and  had  the 
man  arrested ;  I  attended  tliat  prosecution  as  a 
Crown  witness,  and  the  nian  was  convicted  of 
arson,  and  had  four  years  penal  servitude. 

4703.  You  attended  merely  as  a  Crown  wit- 
ness?— Yes;  otherwise  I  might  have  involved 
the  company  in  difficulties.  There  was  another 
case  in  Galway,  where  a  man  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  set  fire  to  it,  with  20  persons  re> 
siding  above.  I  called  on  the  magistrate,  and  he 
declined  to  go  into  it ;  I  reported  the  case  to  the 
company,  and  they  desired  me  to  compromise 
the  matter,  and  give  the  man  some  money;  I 
would  not  do  so,  but  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  he  instructed  the  Crown  prose- 
cutor of  Galway  to  take  the  case  up ;  he  sum- 
moned me  as  a  Crown  witness ;  we  succeeded  in 
proving  the  case  against  the  man,  and  he  was 
transported  for  seven  years. 

4704.  Have  you  had  many  sinular  cases?  — 
Yes,  a  great  many. 

4705.  Can  you  mention  what  proportion  of 

those 
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iliose  cases  there  are  to  the  number  of  fires  ? — 
That  would  be  a  speculative  answer;  I  could 
not  give  you  certain  data ;  I  should  say  that  at 
least  one-fifth  of  th^  whole  fires  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  are  not  fide  cases. 

4706.  Have  vou  not  a  great  many  fires,  the 
causes  of  which  are  quite  unknown  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many ;  and  a  great  many  of  them  that  were 
80  suspicious  that  if  I  had  had  the  assistance  of  a 
proper  tribunal,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  sifting  the  whole  matter. 

4707.  You  say  that  the  number  of  those  sus- 
picious fires  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  fires  ? — Yes ;  com  mills  particularly  have  suf- 
fered. 

4708.  You  think  that  there  are  many  suspicious 
fires  in  corn  mills  ? — A  great  many  of  them ; 
I  refuse  to  pay  some ;  when  I  have  not  got  Ihe 
power  to  go  to  law  and  prosecute,  I  refuse  the 

Eayment.     I  may  mention  that  a  man  thought 
is  case  so  bad  in  one  instance  that  he  absconded 
to  America,  and  we  saved  our  money. 

4709.  Were  there  many  such  cases  where  you 
refused  to  pay  ? — There  were  many  that  we  paid 
which  we  would  not  have  paid  if  we  could  have 
helped  it ;  the  insurance  companies  would  rather 
compromise  the  case,  because  they  know  it  is  a 
risk  to  dispute  the  claim. 

4710.  Mr.  Lanyon.J  Is  there  any  particular 
time  of  year  for  that  eiridemic  among  the  com 
mills  ? — Yes,  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  at 
the  wind  up. 

4711.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  the 
fires  occurringwhen  there  is  very  Utile  com  in 
the  mills  ? — ^When  a  mill  is  well  stocked,  we 
seldom  find  that  a  fire  takes  place.  That  is  the 
use  of  the  average  clause  ;  we  had  introduced  it 
and  had  to  back  from  it,  because  our  customers 
got  dissatisfied,  and  in  some  cases,  I  think,  it 
would  be  a  hardship. 

4712.  Chaiiman.']  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  suggest  as  the  means  of  preventing  this 
increase  of  suspicious  fires? — Ii  every  insurer 
were  certain  of  a  searching  inquiry  being  held  he 
would  be  very  loth  to  do  anything  that  would  be 
unfair,  and  run  so  great  a  risk. 

4713.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  more  fires  in 
insured  property  than  in  uninsured  property  ? — I 
find  very  httle  uninsured  property  burnt  at  all, 
not  one  per  cent,  in  my  own  practice. 

4714.  You  say  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  cause  of 
every  fire  ? — I  would  say  every  fire ;  I  would 
make  it  a  regular  thing. 

4715.  How  would  you  conduct  that  inquiry  ? — 
I  remember  that  a  long  time  ago  I  called  on  the 
offices  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  establish  some 
means  of  holding  an  inquiry.  We  have  no  power 
as  assessors  to  swd'ar  any  person.  They  all  say, 
"  We  are  giving  you  more  information  than  you 
are  entitled  to."  But  if  I  had  the  power  to  call 
on  the  magistrate  to  summon  such  and  such  wit- 
nesses before  him,  and  had  counsel  to  examine 
the  witnesses,  that  would  obviate  nearly  all  the 
evil. 

4716.  But  that  would  make  you  prosecutor, 
would  it  not  ? — No,  there  is  no  prosecution ;  this 
is  a  preliminary  inquiry  which  would  guide  the 
companies  who  would  refuse  payment,  or  prose- 
cute, according  to  the  circumstances  elicited  at 
that  enquiry. 

4717.  But  I  suppose  that  if  you  saw  anything 
Bumicious  in  a  fire  you  would  lay  the  matter 
before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — ^Whether  sus- 
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picious  or  not,  I  would  have  an  inquiiy  held  into         ^^ 
the  cause  of  every  fire  for  the  safety  of  the  pub-     •'•  ^og'ffy' 
lie  and  the  company  as  well  as  for  the  justifica-  ,  jJITTofi.. 
tion  of  the  party  insured,  because  there  are  often  ^* 

rumours  afloat. 

4718.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
one  man,  or  would  you  have  a  jury? — I  would 
have  no  jury. 

4719.  How  would  you  proceed  after  the 
inquiry  ? — In  a  fair  case,  I  would  take  no  fur- 
Iher  proceedings,  but  pay  the  loss. 

4720.  But  take  a  case  of  suspicion,  how  would 
you  proceed  then? — The  company  would  refuse 
payment,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Crown 
to  prosecute  if  there  was  arson. 

4721.  But  put  the  company  out  of  the  question, 
and  suppose  that  the  offender  is  not  known  ? — 
That  would  be  an  incendiary  case. 

4722.  Suppose  a  place  was  set  on  fire,  and 
you  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  man  him- 
self or  a  stranger  that  did  it,  how  would  you 
proceed  to  find  out  who  did  it  ? — If  I  found  out 
that  it  was  a  case  of  incendiarism,  then,  by  the 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  there  is  a  rule  to  enable  the  suf- 
ferer to  proceed  against  the  county. 

4723.  That  is  for  the  payment  only?— Yes; 
that  is  what  I  call  arson ;  take  the  case  of 
the  burning  of  Lord  Dunraven's  stables:  A 
man  came  and  set  fire  to  the  stables,  and  Lord 
Dunraven  called  upon  my  office  to  pay ;  we 
knew  that  the  stables  were  burnt  down  by  this 
man.  I  proceeded  and  had  an  inquiry  before 
the  magistrate,  and  this  man  was  brought  up ; 
the  sufferer  must  have  a  series  of  notices  on  the 
churchwardens,  the  police,  anicl  take  other  mea- 
sures before  anything  is  paid  by  the  county.  In 
that  case,  the  man  was  convicted  and  trans- 
ported, and  we  paid  Lord  Dunraven  the  balance 
over  what  was  obtained  from  the  county. 

4724.  Mr.  Agar  Ellis.}  That  was  a  case  of 
"malicious  injury,"  was  it  not? — Yes. 

4725.  Chairman.']  What  was  the  man's  object 
in  setting  fire  to  Lord  Dunraven's  stables? — 
A  vindictive  motive. 

4726.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  What  was  he  ?  — He 
was  a  strolling  vagabond ;  he  had  been  convicted 
for  theft  before  that 

4727.  ChairmanJ\  Have  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates not  the  power  of  examining  witnesses 
on  oath  if  a  suspicious  case  of  fire  occurs? — I 
think  not ;  they  only  take  declarations. 

4728.  If  they  had  that  power,  you  think  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  you  propose  ? 
— It  would  be  a  great  advantage ;  I  do  not  Know 
what  court  I  would  select,  but  I  know  that  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  would  be  a  very  proper 
person  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  and  it  might  be 
done  by  a  professional  man  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
sured or  the  insurance  company,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  neighbours  that  would  be  likely  to  suffer. 
At  Youghal,  a  case  of  that  sort  occurred ;  we  are 
almost  certain  of  getting  at  the  facts.  In  another 
case  at  Waterford,  I  had  1,260  /.  claimed ;  I 
made  an  inquiry,  and  I  found  that  the  damage  was  • 
only  50/. ;  witnesses  were  produced  to  establish  that 
claim,  and  one  of  them  stated  that  a  lai-ge  quan- 
tity of  lard  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  was  very 
positive  about  it  before  me ;  we  disputed  the  claim, 
and  he  came  into  court  and  denied  before  Judge 
Monahan  that  there  was  any  lard  lost.  Being 
asked,  "  Why  did  he  tell  me  so  "  ?  and  he  said, 

"  I  was  not  on  my  oath  .then."     I  once  had  a 

young  lady  before  me  who  swore  that  every  word 

aa2  she 
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she  had  told  me  preliminary  to  the  inquiry  was 
a  lie. 

4729.  Mr.  Lanyon.']    Have  you  many  mali- 
3  Jure  1867.  clous  fires  in  Ireland  for  which  the  counties  are 

responsible,  and  for  -which  payment  is  made  by 
the  grand  jury  ? — Yes. 

4730.  I  suppose  that  at  every  assizes  which 
are  held  in  Ireland,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
applications  for  compensations? — Yes,  a  great 
many. 

4731.  Now  supposing  that  a  public  inspector 
should  be  appointed,  with  a  view  of  inquiring 
into  every  firis  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  bring 

•  the  matter  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  are  you 
not  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable;  in 
cases  of  malicious  fires  so  called,  it  should  be  part 
of  the  inspector's  duty  to  report  specifically  on 
them  to  uie  grand  jury  ? — It  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  public  I  think ;  I  think  that 
many  of  those  fires  are  accidental,  so  that  the 
county  funds  are  made  insurance  funds  for  acci- 
dantal  fires ;  I  know  cases  of  that  kind. 

4732.  The  public  inspector  would  then  report 
on  all  cases  of  what  are  called  "  malicious  "  fires, 
and  give  his  opinion  before  the  grand  ^ury  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  most  desirable ;  I  thmk  that 
the  law  with  regard  to  suspicious  fires  wants  a 
great  deal  of  revision. 

4733.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  You  spoke  of  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate? 
— Yes,  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  a  com- 
missioner. 

4734.  You  think  that  evidence  should  be 
taken  on  oath,  I  suppose? — Yes,  because  the 
witnesses  disregard  anything  they  say  without 
being  on  their  oath  in  many  mstances. 

4735.  Mr.  Lusk.'\  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  have  an  investigation  into  all 
cases  of  fires  ? — It  must  be  most  desirable  for  the 
company,  for  the  assured,  and  for  the  public. 

4736.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  most  suitable 
way  would  be  to  let  the  police  take  out  a  sum- 
mons for  every  man  who  had  a  fire  in  his  pre- 
mises, and  to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  mey  should  summon  witnesses, 
and  not  the  man  himself. 

4737.  But  you  would  summon  the  man  him- 
self in  whose  place  the  fire  was,  would  you  not? 
— That  would  not  be  fair  in  some  cases,  except 
as  a  witness. 

4738.  You  would  summon  witnesses,  you  say  ? 
— Yes,  and  tell  the  man  that  witnesses  would  be 
called ;  but  not  summon  him  on  a  charge  of  guilt 
at  once. 

4739.  Would  you  summon  witnesses,  and  not 
summon  the  man  to  defend  himself? — No,  I  would 
tell  him,  or  invite  him  to  assist  at  the  inquiry  in 
some  cases. 

4740.  In  a  case  of  stealing,  you  summon  the 
man? — Yes;  but  a  respectable  man  would  not 
like  to  be  summoned  and  charged  with  arson. 

4741.  But  you  stated  that  you  would  have  an 
investigation  mto  every  case  ? — Yes. 

4742.  How    could  you  investigate   the  case 
.       without  summoning  the  man  on  whose  premises 

the  fire  occurred  ? — I  would  not  summon  him  on  a 
charge  of  guilt,  but  I  would  ask  him  to  come ; 
but  you  could  not  summon  a  respectable  gentle- 
man for  having  a  bad  flue,  except  as  a  witness. 

4743.  WouW  you  proceed  with  the  man's  case 
if  he  was  not  there  1 — No. 

4744.  Suppose  he  refused  to  come  ? — Then  I 
would  go  into  the  casC;^  or  compel  his  attendance, 
if  it  appeared  necessary. 


4745.  You  would  have  to  summon  him,  then, 
would  you  not? — Perhaps  you  would ;  but  I  am 
not  competent  to  go  into  details  of  what  would  be 
the  proper  law  to  pass.  We  had  a  case  in 
Youghal  where  a  man  was  not  present ;  his  next 
door  neighbour  brought  a  charge  of  arson  agmnst 
him  when  he  thought  to  establish  a  claim  against 
the  county.  He  was  not  in  town,  the  summons 
could  not  be  served,  and  the  case  was  heard  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  which  we  thought  ex- 
ceedingly irregular ;  it  destroyed  the  whole  case, 
otherwise  we  could  have  convicted  the  man. 

4746.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  managing  that 
except  by  summoning  the  man  himself,  as  well  aa 
the  witnesses  ? — If  the  summons  is  merely  an  in- 
vitation to  attend ;  but  if  my  house  was  burnt  I 
would  not  like  to  be  summoned  on  charge  of 
arson ;  you,  or  the  Chairman,  would  not  like  to  be 
summoned  in  such  a  case. 

4747.  Then  how  could  you  make  the  investi- 
gation ? — If  you  summon  the  man  as  a  witness, 
well  and  good,  you  have  the  same  right  to  sum- 
mon him  as  any  other  witness. 

4748.  Chairman.l  You  would  like  to  have  him 
present  ? — Yes,  but  the  word  "  summon  "  in  our 
county  implies  a  charge  of  guilt  in  some  cases. 

4749.  Mr.  Lush.']  Supposing  the  man  himself 
was  there,  you  would  investigate  the  chaise  in 
the  first  place  by  the  police,  and  the  firemen  ? — 
Yes. 

4750.  If  it  was  a  fair  fire,  you  would  dismiss 
the  case  ? — Yes,  the  magistrate  would  have  no 
more  to  say  to  it,  but  make  a  report. 

4751.  But  if  there  was  anythmg  suspicious  in 
it,  it  would  go  further  ? — That  is  the  whole  of  my 
notion ;  I  want  to  get  out  the  facts  that  I  never 
can  get  out  in  ex  parte  inquiries. 

4752.  Chairman.']  You  would  let  the  owner  of 
the  property  "know  that  you  were  going  to  prose- 
cute that  inquiry  ? — Certainly. 

4753.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  In  the  case  of  a  fraudu- 
lent fire,  or  a  malicious  fire,  should  you  have  any 
confidence  in  obtaining  a  conviction  from  a  jury, 
if  you  were  prosecuting  for  one  of  the  insurance 
ofiices? — What  jury  do  you  speak  of?  We  mostly 
fail  before  the  jury  for  want  of  good  evidence,  and 
this  preliminary  inquiry  would  furnish  that  evi- 
dence to  a  great  extent 

4754.  But  have  you  not  heard  of  cases  where 
the  sympathies  of  juries  in  Dublin  have  been  very 
much  against  the  oflSces,  and  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surer ? — I  know  that  to  my  cost  We  mostly  get 
a  verdict  against  us,  even  when  we  think  we  have 
proved  the  case. 

4755.  How  can  you  account  for  that? — I  do 
not  know.  We  had  a  very  heavy  case  in  Cork, 
with  a  highly  respectable  miller;  we  succeeded 
in  quashing  the  claim  before  Judge  Crampton. 
The  judge  said,  "  If  you  believe  the  witness  or 
his  testimony,  you  must  find  a  verdict  against 
him ;  otherwise  you  must  find  a  verdict  for  the 
company ;"  and  the  verdict  was  for  the  company. 
One  of  the  special  jury  accosted  me  in  the  street, 
after  leaving  court,  and  said,  "  You  got  a  verdict, 
but  it  was  not  with  our  good-will,  for  if  we  could 
have  found  the  slightest  hole  we  would  have 
given  a  verdict  against  you." 

4756.  And  you  think  that  is  not  a  bad  sample 
of  the  general  feeling  of  juries  towards  com- 
panies?— Just  so. 

4757.  Therefore,  you  would  say  that  it  is 
very  unreasonable  to  expect  the  ofiices  to  pro- 
secute with  that  experience  of  juries? — The 
offices  never  prosecute  if  they  can  help  it 

47d8.  It 
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4758.  It  is  not  that  the  offices  are  nnwilling  to 
prosecute,  but  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
result  would  not  be  satisfactory  ? — You  are  per- 
fectly right ;  but  it  is  not  their  duty  to  prosecute 
a  criminal;  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  their" own 
property,  but  I  think  it  is  me  duty  of  the  Crown 
to  prosecute  criminals. 

4759.  It  is  only  a  commercial  transaction  on 
iheirpart? — Just  so. 

4760.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute 
and  convict  a  criminal  if  they  can  ? — Yes,  I  have 
expressed  that  to  our  magistrates. 

4761.  Have  you  had  several  cases  in  which  you 
attempted  to  procure  a  conviction  and  failed  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  a  very  flagrant  case  in  Dublin.  A 
tailor  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  his  daughter 
managed  theflrein  such  a  way  as  to  leave  proof  of 
her  intention.  I  applied  to  the  magistrate  and 
could  get  no  assistance.  The  company  refused 
the  payment  of  the  claim,  and  he  brought  an 
action  against  them  for  the  amount ;  they  defended 
the  action,  and  on  the  day  of  the  trial  the 
attorney  compromised  the  claim  of  180/.  for  20/. 
As  soon  as  the  claimant  obtained  the  201.  he 
brought  an  action  against  me  individually  for 
600  /.,  having  represented  to  the  company  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  the  180  /.,  and  I  had  to 
defend  myself.  I  suffered  loss  of  costs  to  the 
amount  oi  80  /.,  and  he  never  went  on  with  the 
case  any  further ;  he  was  no  mark  for  costs. 

4762.  There  was  a  great  fire  when  Lord 
Crofton's  mansion  was  burnt ;  were  you  engaged 
in  that  ? — No. 

4763.  The  jury  gave  a  large  verdict  ? — Yes. 

4764.  Do  you  consider  mansions  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  scattered  about  in  the  country  to  be 
rather  dangerous  risks  ? — Very  dangerous,  be- 
cause if  a  loss  occurs  it  is  very  serious ;  we  lost 
15,000/.  at  Lord  Cremome's,  and  6,000/.  at 
Ballinaguard ;  the  small  premiiuns  would  never 


bring  up  that  loss.  Every  five  years  the  amounts 
of  premiums  received  on  the  several  classes  of 
risks,  are  brought  in  to  show  either  profit  or  loss. 

4766.  Chnirman.'l  You  consider  that  a  country 
gentleman's  dwelling-house  is  a  more  dangerous 
risk  than  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  ? — les,  on 
account  of  the  extent,  the  number  of  servants, 
the  number  of  lights,  and  the  number  of  flues ; 
and  another  thing  is  that  they  are  distant  from 
help  in  case  of  fire. 

4766.  You  charge  a  higher  premium  in  those 
cases,  I  suppose? — We  charge  6</.  higher. 

4767.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  as  to  what  the  court  of  inquiry  should 
be ;  but  I  am  clearly  bf  opinion  that  there  should 
be  some  court  established  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  all  fires.  I  can  state  numerous  cases  of 
fraud,  showing  the  necessity  of  some  judicial 
inquiry  by  a  competent  magistrate,  with  power 
to  administer  an  oath,  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  &c.  In  a  case  in  Ustace-street,  a 
man  packed  up  his  goods  and  sent  them  to  the 
Broadstone  Station,  consign^  for  New  .York; 
and  the  same  night  the  house  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  I  got  information  from  the 
carrier  who  removed  the  goods.  I  examined  the 
cases,  and  submitted  my  information  and  the  car- 
rier's information  of  all  the  facts  to  Mr.  Wise  at 
the  head  office.  He  declined  to  take  them  or 
issue  a  search  warrant,  or  interfere  in  any  way, 
unless  I  swore  the  goods  were  the  company's 
property :  1,800  /.  was  claimed,  and  I  had  to 
compromise  for  1,000/.  I  know  of  many  such 
cases  where  the  companies  have  been  clearly 
robbed  before  my  face,  and  have  taken  the  opinion 
of  counsel  in  the  above  case,  who  endorsed  Mr. 
Wise's  opinion  that  he  was  powerless  under  the 
existing  law. 


Mr. 
/.  Fogerttf. 

3  June  1867. 
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Mr.  Edwabd  Newman  Knockeb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.^..^. 
Knocker. 

17  June 
1867. 


47(58.  Chairman?\  In  what  capacity  do  you 
appear  before  the  CTommittee  to  day  ? — I  appear 
before  the  Committee  as  agent  for  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  and  having  had  several  years'  experience 
as  a  clerk  to  a  bench  of  magistrates. 

4769.  Where  are  you  agent  for  the  Sun  Fire 
Office  ? — in  Sevenoaks, 

4770.  How  do  you  proceed  in  case  a  fire 
occurs  in  your  district? — The  first  step  I  take 
on  having  notice  of  a  fire  is  to  send  a  clerk  to 
make  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
result  of  those  inquiries  he  reports  to  me.  I 
write  to  the  office,  with  a  statement  of  what  the 
clerk  has  ascertained,  and  if  the  circumstances 
are  suspicious,  I  call  the  office's  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  leave  them  to  decide  what  course  they 
will  take  in  the  matter. 

4771.  If  the  circumstances  are  suspicious, 
what  do  the  office  do  ? — They  usually  write  in 
reply  to  say,  "  Eequire  the  assured  to  send  in 
his  claim."  They  consider  that  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  proceedings.  Then  the  claim 
comes  in,  and  the  office  either  determine  to  resist 
it,  or  ^very  rarely  indeed)  they  institute  further 
inquiries  with  a  view  to  a  prosecution,  but  they 
very  much  object  to  prosecute. 

4772.  But  even  in  suspicious  cases,  they  some- 
times pay  the  claim  'i — Very  often  from  a  feeling 
that  they  have,  that  the  public  look  with  great 
jealousy  upon  proceedings  by  the  offices  which 
seem  as  if  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  claim. 

4773.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  present  ma- 
chinery for  the  detection  of  arson,  you  consider 
it  very  defective,  I  suppose  ? — I  do. 

4774.  In  what  respects  do  you  consider  it 
defective  ? — In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  interest 
of  no  one  at  present  to  institute  an  inquiry  ;  if  a 
fire  happens  without  any  particular  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  the  claim  is  made,  no  one 
thinks  it  necessary  to  inquire,  the  money  being 
paid.  Then,  supposing  there  are  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, the  difficulty  is  as  to  who  shall  lay 
the  information,  because,  until  the  information  is 
laid,  the  magistrates  have  no  power  to  originate 
an  inquiry.  If  a  fire  took  place  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, where  we  had  no  doubt  arson  or  incendia- 
rism was  committed,  until  some  information  was 
laid  we  could  not  get  any  evidence  but  hearsay 
evidence. 

4775.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  You  aaid  that  it  vM^  the 


interest  of  no  one  to  institute  inquiries ;  is  it  not 
the  interest  of  the  insurance  companies  to  insti- 
tute inquiries? — I  am  assuming  a  case  of  no 
suspicion. 

4776.  Chairman.'l  Has  any  case  occurred  in 
your  own  district  where  a  claim  has  been  paid 
under  suspicious  circumstances?  —  Yes;  a  fire 
took  place  nine  or  ten  years  ago  in  a  flower  mill ; 
it  was  notorious  that  it  had  been  set  fire  to  ;  the 
man  was  heavily  insured ;  the  superintendent  of 
police  came  to  me  as  clerk  to  the  magistrates 
of  Hie  division,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mill  has  been  burnt  down  by  the  occupier 
purposely  " ;  I  said,  "  What  proof  have  you  ?  " 
he  said,  "  I  can  get  no  proof, but  everyone  points 
to  this  man;  I  can  ascertain  no  cause  n>r  an 
accidental  fire."  The  circumstances  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  insurance  office,  but  no  proceedings 
were  taken,  and  the  money  was  paid.  Five  years 
fifterwards  I  believe  the  same  man  took  another 
mill,  which  he  also  insured,  and  on  which  the 
money  was  also  paid  after  it  was  burnt. 

4777.  Do  you  know  the  case  which  was 
reported  to  us  in  your  district  by  Mr.  Fletcher  ? 
— Tha^was  a  case  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eang, 
and  his  wife ;  the  property  was  uninsured  so  far  as 
the  landlord  was  concerned,  but  it  was  heavily 
insured  by  King  himself ;  the  superintendent  of 
police  came  to  me  and  reported  the  circum- 
stances, stating,  "  There  was  very  little  doubt 
that  this  had  been  wilfully  set  fire  to  " ;  I  said  I 
did  not  think  there  was  evidence  enough  to 
put  him  on  his  trial.  I  asked  two  or  three 
of  the  magistrates  to  attend  at  my  office,  and 
we  heard  all  the  evidence  which  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  gave  us,  and  the  magis- 
trates came  to  the  decision  that  there  was  no 
evidence  sufficiently  strong  even  to  lead  to  a 
possibility  of  the  grand  jury  finding  a  true  bill, 
and  they  could  not  direct  an  information  to  be 
laid ;  four  months  afterwards,  in  last  October  or 
November,  by  mere  accident,  by  an  admission 
made  by  a  prisoner  who  had  been  sent  to  Maid- 
stone Gaol,  who  said,  "Now  I  am  here  I  may 
just  as  well  say  what  I  know  about  King's  fire  " ; 
the  governor  of  the  gaol  came,  and  he  said,  "  I 
know  something  about  King's  fire ;  if  the  police 
will  dig  dovrai  the  ground  three  feet  they  will 
find  a  lot  of  things  buried  there."  The  governor 
immediately  communicated  with  the  superintan- 
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dent  of  my  divisiuiA>  they  went  up  and  found 
those  things^  and,  on  hearing  of  the  circumstances, 
we  considered  there  were  grounds  to  send  the 
case  to  a  jury ;  we  got  up  the  evidence,  and  King 
and  his  wife  had  IC  years  penal  servitude. 

4778.  You  had  not  paid  the  claim  ?— No. 

4779.  You  were  resisting  the  claim? — Yes; 
King  did  not  send  in  his  claim  until  three  or 
four  months  afterwards ;  it  -was  &rBt  sent  in  to 
myself;  I  referred  his  solicitor  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Sim  Fire  Office,  and  their  reply  was  that 
they  should  not  pay  the  money,  and  m  the  mean- 
time we  heard  oi  the  things  being  found. 

4780.  What  was  found  buried  in  the  ground  ? 
— There  was  a  bottle  of  camphine,  and  two  or 
three  inflammable  matters  of  that  kind.  The 
value  of  the  things  altogether  was  not  more  than 
2  /.  or  3  /. 

4781.  Those  were  things  that  King  had  used 
for  setting  fire  to  the  mill? — Yes.  It  was  not  a 
mill,  but  a  house. 

4782.  You  consider  the  defect  of  the  law  just 
now  to  be,  that  if  any  person  were  to  prosecute  a 
man  on  suspicion,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
himself  proceeded  against  afterwards  for  a  ma- 
licious prosecution  ? — Yes  ;  he  runs  that  risk.  He 
is  personally  liable,  and  I  have  known  a  case 
where  an  action  was  brought  King  was  worth 
2,000  /.  or  3,000  /.  The  superintendent  of  police 
told  me  that  King's  attorney  said  to  him,  "  Take 
care  what  you  are  about;  if  this  fails,  you  will 
hear  of  it,  and  in  a  very  different  Court  from 
this." 

4783.  You  stated  that  a  prisoner  had  given  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  fire  in  King's  pro- 
perty ;  how  did  he  get  that  information,  was  he 
an  accomplice  ? — He  was  scarcely  an  accomplice, 
but  he  was  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  had  been  womog  for  Kii^,  and  it  came  out 
in  this  way.  Mrs.  ^ng,  one  day,  said  to  him, 
when  he  was  digging  in  this  very  garden,  "Do 
runt  go  down  too  deep  with  your  spade,  for  we 
are  only  going  to  put  in  a  few  flowers."  Before 
she  had  said  that,  the  man  had  hit  something 
with  his  spade,  and  had  said  to  the  man  who  was 
working  with  him,  "  There  is  something  hid  down 
here."  This  other  man  w^  afterwards  commit- 
ted for  another  offence,  and  he  gave  this  informa- 
tion. 

4784.  What  would  you  surest  as  on  improve- 
ment on  the  present  mode  of  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  a  fire? — I  am  of  opinion 
-Uiat  some  official  person  should  be  appointed, 
with  full  powers  to  take  evidence. 

4785.  Would  you  entrust  that  power  to  the 
coroner? — Ceriunly  not  to  the  coroner  of  a 
county,  because  I  do  not  think,  as  at  present 
csonstitnted,  that  he  is  a  good  officer.  He  is  a 
mere  medical  man  in  some  cases,  and  in  other 
cases  a  clerk  to  a  solicitor.  But  it  requires  a 
person  accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence  to 
occupy  that  post, 

4786.  You  would  have  this  officer  appointed 
for  investi^&ting  into  the  causes  of  fires  and  no- 
thing else  ? — Yea. 

4787.  Do  you  think  that  there  would,  in  that 
case,  be  sufficient  busings  for  him  in  a  county  ? 
— I  should  take  either  the  magisterial  division  or 
the  union  district,  giving  in  -some  cases  20  or  30 
parishes,  and  in  others  14  or  15  parishes,  but  not 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  him  fully  employed. 

4788.  How  would  he  proceed  in  a  case  of  fire? 
—He  would  have  the  power  of  instituting  an  in- 
qniry  on  the  spot,  and  of  smnmoning  and  ex- 
amining persons  on  oath. 

4789.  Would  yon  propose  that  that  efaoold  be 
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done  in  the  case  of  every  fire?: — I  think  so;  it 
would  otherwise  be  invidious ;  I  would  leave  the 
fire  marshal  to  call  evidence  or  not,  but  he 
should  make  an  inquiry  certainly  in  every  case, 
otherwise  the  selected  person  might  say,  "  You 
have  no  right  to  come  and  ask  questions  of  my 
servants;"  the  inquiry  should  be  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

4790.  But  would  you  have  him  summon  wit- 
nesses and  a  jury  ? — No  jury ;  that  would  not  be 
necessary;  he  should  summon  witnesses  with 
directions,  in  every  case,  to  report  to  the  magis- 
trate, and,  if  the  fire  was  accidental,  let  him  give 
a  certificate  to  that  effect ;  but,  if  he  thinks  that 
there  are  suspicious  circiunstances,  let  him  take 
evidence  and  refuse  the  certificate. 

4791.  The  witnesses  would  be  paid,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4792.  And  the  officer  would  be  paid,  of  course? 
—Yes. 

4793.  The  tribunal  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  would  it  not  ? — Not  with 
any  great  expense,  I  apprehend. 

4794.  How  shdlild  the  expense  be  met,  in 
your  opinion? — I  think  the  expense  should  be 
met  by  a  county  rate. 

4795.  Do  you  think  that  the  officer  should  be 
paid  by  salary  or  by  fees  ? — By  both ;  I  should 
give  him  a  small  fixed  salary  by  way  of  a  retain- 
mg  fee,  and  I  should  then  pay  him  by  fees,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  cases  he  may  inquire 
into  during  the  year. 

4796.  In  the  event  of  such  an  officer  being  ap- 
pointed, I  presume  you  would  have  no  claim  paid 
until  he  gave  a  certificate  that  the  fire  was 
accidental? — Clearly  so;  but  the  payment  of  the 
claim  or  otherwise  should  not  rest  on  the  certi- 
ficate. 

4797.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  culpable 
negligence,  is  that  a  point  on  which  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  adjudicate  or  impose  a  penalty,  do 
you  think  ? — Clearly  not  to  impose  a  penalty  ; 
that  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  magistrates. 

4798.  The  officer  would  simply  report  to  the 
magistrates? — Yes;  he  should  report  to  the 
magistrates,  and  the  after  steps  should  be  left  to 
the  magistrates. 

4799.  Do  you  not  think  the  insurance  com- 
panies should  pay  part  of  that  expense,  particu- 
larly where  the  property  is  insured  ? — I  think 
not ;  a  fire  is  an  offence  to  the  public  at  large ;  -if 
my  neighbour  sets  fire  to  his  house,  he  may  bum 
my  house  and  destroy  life,  therefore,  why  should 
the  insurance  companies  pay  from  a  private  purse 
for  the  public  advantage. 

4800.  As  I  understand  you,  what  you  suggest 
is  this,  that  cm  officer  should  be  appointed,  who, 
on  the  occurrence  of  every  fire  should  make  his 
appearance  on  the  spot,  summon  witnesses, 
examine  them,  and  try  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  and  if  it  is  a  raispioious  case,  report  to 
the  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

4801.  But  if  it  is  an  accidental  fire,  he  gives  a 
certificate  to  the  owner  of  the  property  by  whitdi 
he  is  relieved  friMn  any  further  trouble  ? — That 
is  «o  ;  I  would  not  require  him  to  call  witnesses ; 
he  should  have  power  to  go  to  the  house,  and  if 
he  sees  that  it  was  a  purely  ticcidental  fire,  he 
may  give  a  certificate  without  proceeding  fur- 
ther. 

4802.  Mr.  Gortt.'j  Would  you  have  a  man 
tried  upon  such  an  mquisition  as  that ;  swppose 
the  coroner  return  a  report  of  arson  against  a 
particular  man,  would  you  have  him  arraigned 
before  a  couct  of  assize  in  coiueqaenoe  of  that 
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report? — I  would  have  him  arraigned  before  the 
magistrates. 

4803.  Would  you  make  this  a  mere  inquiry 
which  was  I0  conclude  nothing  against  anybody  ? 
—  It  must  be  so  in  the  first  instance. 

4804.  But  if  in  a  case  of  death,  the  coroner's 
jury  find  a  verdict  of  murder  against  a  person,  he 
can  be  arraigned  on  that  inquisition,  without 
being  brought  before  a  magistrate,  can  he  not  ? 
—I  think  in  case  of  fire,  the  fire  marshal  should 
not  have  authority  to  commit,  but  I  would  give 
him  authority  to  sift  the  evidence,  and  to  report 
the  result  of  his  inquiry  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  division,  who  would  then  direct  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

4805.  You  would  not  allow  the  insurance 
claim  to  be  any  way  affected  by  this  report, 
would  you ;  you  would  not  allow  the  civil  rights 
of  the  people  concerned  to  be  afiected  by  it  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  would  still  leave  the  insurance 
company  liable  to  an  action  for  the  civil  claim, 
but  I  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  calling 
the  fire  marshal  to  show  that  he  had  refused  a 
certificate.  • 

4806.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fire  marshal  might 
report  the  fire  to  be  accidental,  and  yet  the  in- 
surance companies  might  come  into  possession  of 
evidence  which  would  justify  them  in  resisting 
the  claim  ? — Undoubtedly ;  1  would  not  let  the 
certificate  affect  the  rights  of  either  party. 

4807.  In  other  words,  this  inquiry  would  not 
be  conclusive  against  any  one;  it  would  be  a 
bare  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  evi- 
dence ? — Just  so ;  we  cannot  now  get  that  evi- 
dence without  an  information  is  first  laid. 

4808.  You  do  not  think  that  the  coroners  in 
the  counties  would  be  efficient  for  the  purpose  of 
this  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires ;  do  you  con- 
sider them  fit  persons  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  death  ? — In  many  cases  I  do  not ;  a 
surgeon  cannot  know  well  what  evidence  is. 

4809.  Is  he  not  then  a  very  unfit  man  to  make 
an  inquisition  in  case  of  death  ? — My  feeling  is, 
that  he  often  is. 

4810.  Would  it  not  be  the  proper  course  to 
have  more  efficient  coroners  in  the  counties,  and 
to  give  them  the  jwwer  of  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  fires? — It  might  be  so,  but  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  the  counties  will  not 
take  the  appointment  of  coroner;  they  do  not 
like  sitting  in  a  public-house  room,  and  taking 
evidence  oefore  men  such  as  juries  very  often 
are ;  they  do  not  like  going  and  viewing  dead 
bodies.  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  the  names  of 
persons  or  places,  but  we  look  upon  the  coroners 
m  cei-tain  places  as  occupying  the  lowest  point  in 
the  profession. 

4811.  Mr.  Lusk.']  Assuming  that  it  is  a  desir- 
able thing  to  inquire  into  every  case  of  fire,  why 
cannot  we  get  an  inspector  of  police  to  do  this 
as  well  as  a  fire  marshal  ? — Because  his  present 
powers  are  not  powers  to  take  evidence  on  oath, 
and  until  a  charge  is  positively  made  against 
some  one,  he  can  only  go  and  ask  what  so-and  so 
says.  In  that  case  of  King's  he  was  very  desir- 
ous to  get  the  evidence  of  the  only  servant  in  the 
house,  who  was  a  relative,  but  we  could  not  do  it 
tmtil  we  had  a  charge  made. 

4812.  But  suppose  we  gave  that  power  in 
eveij  case  of  fire  to  summon  or  bring  before  a 
magistrate  the  person  in  whose  house  the  fire  oc- 
curred, would  not  that  meet  the  case  ? — No,  be- 
cause then  you  would  throw  on  the  police  the 
re^nsibility,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
snmciently  able  to  take  it ;  you  must  have  a  man 
better  able  to  inquire  into  the  case  I  think. 


4813.  Mr.  Turner.']  You  belong  to  an  insur- 
ance company  ? — Yes. 

4814.  Are  you  aware  of  a  trial  that  took 
place  in  London  on  Saturday,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  a  London  in- 
surance company;  he  says: — "He  had  himself 
during  the  time  he  had  been  on  the  Bench  tried 
a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  persons  had 
been  convicted  of  arson  for  purposes  of  fraud, 
and  he  had  tried  other  cases  in  which  resistance 
had  been  made  to  the  payment  of  insurance  by 
fire  offices  under  circumstances  which  made  it 
clear  to  his  mind  that  the  assured  had  set  fire  to 
their  premises.  No  later  than  last  year  he  tried 
two  of  the  latter  class  of  cases.  He  had  tried 
many  of  the  former,  and  he  was  much  afraid  that 
there  was  a  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
who  traded  on  the  fears  of  insurance  offices,  and 
who  went  about  taking  houses  and  filling  them 
with  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  furniture,  on  which 
they  effected  insurances,  and  then  in  case  of  fire, 
made  enormous  claims  on  the  insurance  offices, 
trusting  that  those  offices  would  almost  do  any- 
thing sooner  than  resist  a  claim  of  that  kind  on 
account  of  the  unpopularity  to  which  it  would 
expose  them.  That  in  fact  was  the  real  reason 
why  the  insurance  company  in  this  case  had  not 
prosecuted  "  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  case. 

4815.  Mr.  Horsfall.]  I  think  you  propose  that 
for  the  counties  there  should  be  what  is  called  a 
fire  marshal? — Yes. 

4816.  But  in  large  towns  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  coroner's  taking  the  duty,  would 
you  ? — Even  in  boroughs  and  in  large  towns  I 
should  be  more  satisfied  if  a  fire  marshal  was 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council.  I  think  they 
should  be  two  distinct  offices. 

4817.  If  the  fire  marshal  were  paid  by  fees, 
how  would  you  take  them  ? — I  would  take  an 
average  of  years  upon  the  number  of  cases. 

4818.  But  not  by  the  number  of  days  occupied 
in  the  investigation  ? — I  think  that  would  be  fair, 
perhaps.  You  might  take  the  number  of  cases 
during  each  year,  and  the  number  of  days  that 
had  been  occupied. 

4819.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  you  would  not  have  the  fire  marshal 
paid  by  the  number  of  days  occupied  in  the  in- 
quiry ? — I  would  not  have  that. 

4820.  Chairman.'\  Has  the  chief  of  the  county 
constabulary  in  your  district  made  any  changes 
lately  in  the  system  of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of 
fires  ? — Yes;  Captain  Kuxtonhas  a  system  which 
is  very  complete,  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  saw  him 
lately,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  adopted  a  system 
with  my  police,  which,  if  made  compulsory,  would 
be  very  useful.  Over  every  division  I  have  a 
superintendent  of  police,  ana  I  divide  that  into 
subdivisions.  Over  each  subdivision  I  put  a  ser- 
geant. I  then  divide  the  subdivision  into  sec- 
tions, and  over  each  section  I  put  an  inspecting 
constable.  I  then  divide  the  section  into  beats, 
and  over  that  I  put  a  constable,  and  if  a  fire  hajH 
pens,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  a  chimney  or 
not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  on  the  beat  to 
report  to  the  superintending  constable,  and  of 
the  superintending  constable  to  report  to  the 
sergeant,  and  every  sergeant  to  report  to  ^ba 
superintendent  of  police,  and  every  superinten- 
dent of  police  to  report  to  me.  Against  every 
one  of  those  four  men  I  put  a  D,  if  a  fire  is  re- 
ported to  me,  and  the  D  remuns  until  the  cause 
of  the  fire  is  ascertained,  which  means  demerit. 
There  is  a  mark  of  demerit  against  all  the  four 
men.  If  a  fire  were  to  take  place  in  the  beat  of 
constable  A,  he  has  D  put  against  his  name,  the 
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saperintendine  constable  of  that  section  has  D 
put  against  his  name,  the  sergeant  of  the  sub- 
aivision  has  a  D  put  against  nis  name,  and  the 
superintendent,  as  being  over  the  head  of  the 
division,  has  D  put  against  his  name ;  and  until 
the  fire  has  been  reported  upon,  either  as  sicci- 
dental  or  aa  arson,  and  the  man  conmiitted  for 
trial,  that  D  remains.  When  the  men  come  for 
a  recommendation  to  the  police  force,  those  marks 
of  demerit  are  counted  against  them,  but  if  the 
fire  is  proved  to  be  accidental,  or  the  man  is  com- 
mitted for  trial,  the  D  is  supplanted  by  an  M," 
which  stands  for  merit. 

4821.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  to  the 
constables  that  tlutt  should  be  done ;  would  they 
not  be  apt  to  return  every  fire  as  accidental  ? — 
Tes ;  it  either  makes  them  not  report  upon  a  fire, 
or  it  induces  them  to  say  that  the  fire  was  acci- 
dental. 

4822.  Mr.  Gorst.']  Does  it  not  stimulate  their 
powers  of  invention? — 1  fear  so. 

4823.  Mr.  Bead.']  And  does  it  not  tend  to 
increase  the  police  rate? — This  is  a  voluntary 
system  adopted  by  the  chief  constable. 

4824.  Mr.  Jttn«atVrf.]  What  has  been  the 
practical  result  of  this  scheme? — From  my 
knowledge,  out  of  10  fires  no  proceeding  have 
been  taken  by  the  insurance  companies  in  eight 
cases  out  of  we  10. 


4825.  With  all  the  assistance  of  those  constat 
bles? — Just  80. 

4826.  Mr.  Gorst]  When  vou  say  that  the 
coroner  and  fire  marshal  should  not  be  one  per- 
son, do  you  mean  that  there  are  efficient  and 
respectable  men  in  your  profession  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  office  of  fire  marshal,  who  would 
refuse  the  office  if  that  of  coroner  was  tacked  on 
to  it? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4827.  The  duties  of  coroner  are  so  disagree- 
able, and  in  some  respects  so  ignominious,  that 
you  think  it  would  prevent  a  fit  man  from  accept- 
ing the  office  of  fire  marshal  too? — ^That  is 
entirely  my  view  ;  I  may  add,  with  regard  to  the 
superintendent  of  police,  if  the  fire  marshal 
reported  to  the  magistrate,  the  superintendent 
would  be  directed  to  lay  an  information,  but  the 
magistrate  should  have  ^wer  to  give  the  super- 
intendent of  police  a  certificate  to  say  that  he  nad 
had  a  sufficient  cause  to  lay  the  information,  and 
that  should  be  a  bar  to  all  proceedings  against 
him,  as  in  a  case  of  common  assault  the  Bench 
have  the  power,  if  the  verdict  is  for  the  defend- 
ant, to^ve-a  certificate,  and  that  is  a  bar  against 
all  civilproceedings. 

4828.  Chairman.'l  Is  there  anything  which 
you  would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence?  — 
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4829.  Chairman.']  In  what  capacity  do  you 
appear  before  the  Committee  ? — I  have  been  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Sun  Fire  Office  for  about  24  years. 

4830.  In  that  capacity,  I  presume,  you  have 
witnessed  a  great  many  fires? — I  have  seen  a 
great  many  fires,  of  course. 

4831.  Have  you  witnessed  any  great  fires  in 
London  of  late  years  ? — Yes. 

4832.  Will  you  mention  which  fires  they 
were? — There  was  one  fire,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  in  Tooley-street,  in  the  year  1861. 

4833.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  some 
of  the  results  of  your  observations  of  the  great 
fiire  in  Tooley-street,  first  with  great  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  ? — I  obaerved, 
with  regard  to  the  fire  proof  floors  in  Hayes' 
.warehouse,  that  they  had  been  constructed  on 
iron  girders,  resting  on  iron  posts,  and  they  were 
quite  inadequate  to  prevent  the  progress  of  fire 
in  buildings  stored  with  merchandise;  the  iron 
columns  being  heated,  the  effect  of  water  on 
them  was  that  they  collapsed,  and  tiie  brick 
arches  and  the  girders  all  fell  down  together ;  it 
did  not  stop  the  fire  from  its  upward  progress, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  fell,  they 
tended  to  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the 
articles  in  the  warehouse  than  ordinary  wood 
would,  because  the  floors  in  that  case  fall  closely, 
and  there  is  a  greater  salvage. 

4834.  Mr.  Morafall]  Suppose  the  fire  had 
begun  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  what 
would  have  been  the  elfect  ? — In  that  case  it  has 
a  good  effect,  particularly  if  the  floor  is  incom- 
bustible ;  but  generally  m  those  warehouses  they 
put  a  wooden  floor  on  the  top,  and  then,  of 
coarse,  it  is  not  so  effective,  otherwise  it  arrests 
the  progress  downward  of  a  fire. 

4835.  Chairman.]  Your  opinion,  derived  from 
experience  such  as  that  of  the  fire  at  Tooley- 
street,  is  that  iron  should  not  be  used  in  fire 
proof  warehouses  where  combustible  materials 
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are  stored  ? — Not  exactiy  so ;  but  that  a  hori- 
zontal division  of  that  sort  is  not  efficient  in  a 
warehouse  stored  with  merchandise ;  but  I  would 
make  a  reservation:  although  they  are  not  useful 
or  perfect  for  warehouses,  they  are  exceedingly 
good  for  ordinary  dwelling-houses  and  shops  in 
which  the  goods  are  not  so  combustible,  and  not 
so  lai^e  in  quantity.  No  doubt  many  of  those 
floors  either  what  they  call  Fox  and  Barrett's 
floors,  or  Dunnett's  arches,  are  very  good,  and 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
flame  in  dwelling  houses. 

4836.  Of  course  you  mean  cast  iron,  and  not 
malleable  iron  ? — I  think  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  them;  cast  iron  flies,  and 
wrought  iron  bends. 

4837.  You  say  that  fire-proof  floors  are  good 
in  dwelling-houses  ? — Very  good,  and  for  cham- 
bers. 

4838.  Are  you  aware  how  the  floors  are  con- 
structed in  France  ? — I  have  seen  a  great  many 
instances,  and  I  never  knew  them  fau. 

4839.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  introduce  similar  floors  in  this  coun- 
try ? — A  very  great  advantage ;  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do  so  in  all  lod^ng-housea. 

4840.  Are  you  aware  of  any  large  warehouses 
or  shops  in  this  country  where  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  shop  live  on  the  premises  ? — A 
great  many;  in  the  large  drapers'  shops  they 
nave  an  enormous  number ;  very  often  50,  60, 
or  80  people  living  on  the  premises. 

4841.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  provision 
is  made  in  such  premises  for  saving  those  people 
in  case  of  fire?— No,  there  is  not  generally  any 
provision  made  fpr  that. 

4842.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  compel  the  owners  of  such  property  to  mi^e 
a  provision  for  saving  life  in  case  of  fire? — I 
think  they  ought  to  be  made  to  do  so,  decidedly  ; 
especially  where  so  much  life  is  at  stake,  and 
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such  an  enonnous  quantity  of  mercliaiidise;  these 
large  drapers  shops  and  warehouses  have  no  sub- 
diyisions,  and  are  not  controlled  with  regard  to 
sizes  as  the  warehouses  proper  are. 

4843.  Is  there  any  plan  which  you,  as  an  archi- 
tect, would  suggest  for  saving  life  in  those  cases  ? 
— A  fire  proof-floor  between  the  place  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  dwelling  part  with  proper  stone 
staircases,  inclosed  in  brick  walla,  would  be  an 
improvement. 

4484.  Of  course  you  would  sipprove  of  the  fire 
escapes  of  the  Royal  Society  lor  the  Protection 
of  Life  and  Property  from  Fire  ? — They  are  very 
good  indeed. 

4845.  But  with  those  large  warehouses  they 
would  be  of  no  use,  I  suppose  ? — No ;  the  places 
are  so  very  high  that  tliey  are  scarcely  accessible 
by  those  escapes. 

4846.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fire  escapes  being 
ever  built  into  the  walls  of  houses? — I  have 
never  seen  anv.  They  have  iron  ladders;  I 
think  they  would  be  very  good  things  in  many 
cases,  but  hardly  available  for  females. 

4847.  Are  there  none  of  those  iron  ladders 
built  into  the  walls  in  some  of  those  high  houses 
which  there  are  in  London  ? — No,  not  in  Lon- 
don. I  have  seen  them  applied  to  party  walls, 
on  roofs  where  one  roof  is  lugher  than  the  other, 
but  the  objection  is  that  it  is  an  accommodation 
for  thieves  as  well  as  an  escape  from  fire. 

4848.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  fire  escapes 
where  ropes  are  thrown  out  of  the  window,  so 
that  a  person  could  slip  down,  are  there  not? — Yes. 
They  are  all  very  useful  in  dieir  way.  Anybody 
with  presence  or  mind  can  have  a  chance  of  es- 
cape, which  is  better  than  nothing. 

4849.  But  very  often  just  when  they  are 
wanted  they  cannot  be  found? — Just  so,  but 
really  the  greatest  requisite  is  that  the  access  on 
to  the  roof  should  be  from  a  room  instead  of  from 
a  staircase.  You  may  have  a  whole  family  in  a  room 
and  shut  the  door,  and  have  time  to  escape,  whereas 
if  it  is  on  a  staircase,  the  moment  it  is  opened  there 
is  such  a  draught  and  such  a  heat  that  no  one 
can  escape.  I  think  that  there  should  always  be 
an  escape  from  one  room  to  the  top  of  the 
house. 

4850.  Mr.  Gorsti  Are  not  many  roofs  too 
steep  for  people  to  escape  by  ? — They  are  not 
generally  so  in  large  houses,  except  in  what  we 
call  curb  roofs,  >vnich  are  adopted  in  private 
houses,  but  not  in  public  warehouses. 

4851.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  advantage  of  iron  doors  in  fire-proof  ware- 
houses ? — The  iron  doors  prescribed  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Building  Act  are  not  of  much  service 
in  cases  of  mercantile  buildings ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  dividing  warehouses  like  the  ordinary  ware- 
houses of  the  docks ;  they  are  so  close  together 
that  not  in  one  instance  out  of  100,  in  the  Tooley- 
street  fire,  did  one  of  them  continue  equal  to  the 
task  of  stopping  the  fire  from  going  to  the  adjoin- 
ing warehouse. 

4852.  Mr.  Hortfttlf]  Are  not  outside  iron 
doors  an  advantage  in  a  street  ? — Decidedly  they 
are  an  advantage  outside,  because  there  is  no  im- 
mediate  contact  with  the  goods. 

4853.  But  in  a  street  where  there  are  houses 
on  the  other  side,  have  you  known  instances  of 
warehouses  opposite  takmg  fire  fr«m  the  heat 
being  attracted  to  the  wooden  doors  on  the 
opjposite  side?— Yes;  they  are  not  considered 
sale. 
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outside  iron  doors  where  there  are  warehouses 
on  each  side  of  the  street? — Yes,  decidedly, 
wherever  they  are  within  a  distance  of  30  feet, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  "  requirements  "  of  the  fire 
offices. 

4855.  Chairman.^  Since  you  do  not  approve 
of  iron  for  fire-proof  warehouses,  what  materialB 
would  you  recommend  as  the  best  for  the  con- 
struction  of  such   buildings? — I  will  read   the 
requirement*  of  the  fire  offices  wilii  regard  to  the 
docks  and  warehouses :  "  Bequirements  of  the 
Fire  Offices ;  for  the  improvement  of  risks  and 
reduction  of  premiums.     1.  That  no  warehouse 
or  shed  hereafter  built  shall  contain  more  than 
216,000  cubic  feet,  and  shall  be  built  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Metropolitan   Buildings 
Act.     2.  As    respects    existing    buildings,    the 
cubical  contents  of  which  exceed  300,000  feet, 
the  dimensions   allowed  in  connection  with  the 
reduction  of  premium,  shall  be  subject  to  special 
arrangement  with  the  committee  of  offices,  who, 
under  the  advice  of  their  surveyor,  will  take  into 
consideration  any  special  circumstances.    3.  That 
party  or  division  walls,  as  they  now  exist,  are  to 
be,  or  are  to  be  made  perfect,  without  opening  in 
them  of  any  kind,  except  as  provided  in  condition 
No.  4,  and  to  be  continued  through  the  roof  to 
the  height  of  five  feet  at  least  above  any  gutter 
adjoining,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  above  any  portion  of  the 
said  roof."    That  makes  a  complete  warehouse  of 
itself.    "4.  That    communication    between  two 
warehouses    may    exist,    if   approved    by    the 
surveyor,   either   by  a  gangway  of  stone,  iron, 
or  other  incombustible    material,   provided   the 
distance  between    the   openings   in    the    ware- 
houses   is   at   least    five    feet,  and    that    each 
opening    is    protected    by  an  iron  door  set  in 
jambs  of  incombustible  material,  or  by  a  stone 
staircase,  if  the  two  warehouses  are  in  the  same 
occupation,  provided  the  entrances  or  openings 
be  not  less  wan  10  feet  apart,  and  each  protected 
by  an  iron  door  hung  or  set  in  jambs  of  in- 
combustible material,  and  provided  in  either  case 
that  the  same  is    surrounded  by  an  otherwise 
perfect  brick  wall  of  sufficient  strength  and  thick- 
ness.     6.    That   all    external   spouts  or  eaves 
gutters  be  of  incombustible  materials.     6.  That 
the  roof  be  covered  with   slate,  tile,  metal,  or 
other  incombustible  material;  the  penthouse  of 
iron,  stone,  or  slate ;  the  cathead  of  iron,  or  in- 
closed witbin  the  penthouse  by  an  iron   drop. 
7.  That  when  two  wooden  platforms  of  different 
wharves  adjoin,  a  division  wall  of  incombustible 
material  shall  be  built  to  separate  the  woodwork 
of  one  fit>m  the  other.     8.  lliat  wherever  open- 
ings in  external  walls  exist  in  a  street,  way,  or 
space   less  than   30  feet  wide,  wherein  other 
warehouses  or  buildings  of  equal  or  greater  risk 
are  within  a  distance  of  30  feet,  measured  from 
the  two  nearest  openings,  unless  the  said  build- 
ings be  on  a  horizontal   line  the   one  with  the 
other,  the   said  openings  shall  be  protected  by 
doors  or  shutters  of  iron,  hinged  on  jambs  of  in- 
combustible material ;  and  all  openings  which  are 
within  a  distance  of  eight  feet,  measured  in  a 
horizontal  line  fnwn  other  openings  in  an  adjcmt- 
ing  warehouse  or  building  of  equal  or  greater 
risk,  shall  be  protected  by  iron  doors  or  shutters 
as  aforesaid ;  provided  nevertheless,  that  in  the 
case  of  granaries  or  warehouses,  wherein  a  circu- 
lation of  air  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
goods,  iron  hoppers  of  appKned  construction  may 
be  substituted  for  the  shutters  aforesaid.     9.  That 
provision  be  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  water 
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on  the  premises.  10.  That  a  proper  classification 
of  mercaandise  be  made,  viz. :— rl.  Saltpetre  and 
nitrate  of  soda  to  be  deposited  only  in  separate 
and  approved  vaults  or  stores.  2.  Hemp,  jute, 
and  other  fibres,  not  to  be  deposited  in  any  ware- 
house with  other  goods,  but  in  separate  and 
approved  buildings.  3,  Hazardous  and  non- 
hazardous  goods  not  to  be  stored  in  the  same 
warehouse.  4.  General  goods  to  be  stored 
separately,  according;  to  their  class."  That  was 
the  report  adopted  after  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, and  of  course  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mittee of  offices,  and  it  has  generally  been  acted 
on  in  London,  more  or  less,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  warehouses  and  docks  in  London. 

4856.  Can  you  mention  any  warehouses  or 
docks  in  London,  in  which  those  suggestions  of 
yours  have  been  applied  ? — To  a  great  extent, 
they  have  been  adopted  both  in  the  docks 
*nd.  public  wharfs;  the  old  warehouses  could 
not  comply  with  those  requirements  exactly, 
but  they  nave  done  a  great  deal.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  fire  in  Tooley-etreet  was  composed 
of  30  warehouses,  beloi^ing  to  Messrs.  Scovell, 
known  as  Cotton's  wharf,  and  Depot  wharf. 
That  has  been  rebuilt  entirely  on  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  that  paper,  and  consequently 
that  is  at  present  one  of  tiie  very  best  risks 
with  regaro  to  fire  in  London;  every  ware- 
house is  now  entirely  distinct,  with  all  the  doors 
and  windows  of  iron  opposite  each  other,  and 
the  parapets  are  carried  through  the  roof,  so  that 
any  one  warehouse  might  be  burnt  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  without  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  an  extension. 

4857.  Have  you  been  at  any  fires  in  any  ware- 
house where  your  principles  have  been  applied  ? 
— We  have  had  a  very  small  fire  in  this  wharf, 
which  was  stopped  at  once ;  we  have  had  several 
fires  in  those  warehouses  that  have  been  only 
improved,  and  the  effects  of  the  alterations  have 
been  beneficial,  but  none  in  those  wharves  that  I 
speak  of  as  newly  built. 

4858.  Mr.  Agar-EUis.l  Do  you  find  that  stone 
is  as  durable  as  brick  in  case  of  fire  ? — No;  stone 
shatters  very  much;  and  granite  stands  worse 
than  any  other  stone,  thou^  that  is  not  generally 
known. 

4859.  Mr.  Hortfall.']  Under  your  first  ckssir 
fication  of  dangerous  articles  to  be  deposited  only 
in  separate  and  approved  vaults  or  stores,  you 
mention  only  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda ;  why 
do  you  mention  only  those  articles? — Because 
they  are  especially  hazardous  when  mixed  with 
other  goods. 

4860.  Are  they  more  dangerous  than  petroleum, 
or  any  other  such  oils  ? — Petroleum  is  very  dan- 
gerous, but  the  storage  of  petroleum  is  almost 
prohibited  in  any  warehouse .  in  London  by  the 
fire  ofiSces ;  it  is  always  kept  in  separate  stores, 
because  the  very  nature  of  it  is  so  strong  as  to 
require  separation. 

4861.  Yon  thought  it  unnecessary  to  put  in 
petroleum  ? — We  have  a  list  of  hazardous  goods, 
which  shuts  out  petroleum  from  these  ordinary 
warehouses. 

4862.  Chairman.']  When  did  you  publish  those 
"  Requirements  "  ? — About  the  end  of  1861  or 
1862 ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  fire 
at  Tooley-etreet  that  it  was  adopted. 

4863.  Mr.  Horxfall.']  The  date  of  the  publica- 
tion was  befijre  petroleum  came  into  use  to  any 

Suit  extent,  was  it  not? — Yes ;  certiunly  it  was 
own,  but  not  to  any  extent 
0.84. 


4864.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  means  that 
you  could  suggest  to  the  Committee  for  prevent- 
mg  the  occurrence  or  spreading  of  fires  ? — The 
thmg  that  I  have  the  most  confidence  in  is  this 
structural  arrangement  that  stops  tho  spread  <^ 
fires  better  than  any  other  means ;  but,  of  course, 
if  you  could  get  at  the  cause  of  a  fire,  you  might 
be  able  to  suggest  other  means  of  stopping  it; 
but  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 

4865.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  the  best 
means  known  was  limiting  the  size  of  the  ware- 
houses, and  isolating  them? — Limiting  the  size  of 
warehouses  is  most  important. 

4866.  And  isolating  them  also  ? — Yes. 

4867.  Making  them  independent  buildiugs  ? — 
Yes;  confined  within  a  certain  space,  so  that 
they  can  only  get  a  certtun  amount  of  goods 
witMn  that  space. 

4868.  Are  the  warehouses  of  the  railways  and 
the  docks  subject  to  anv  particular  regulations  ? 
— They  are  exempted  from  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  think,  except  their  own. 

4869.  Do  you  uiink  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  some  regulations  ? — It  is 
most  important  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
legal  regulations. 

4870.  With  regard  to  your  risks  in  the  coun- 
try, you  strongly  disapprove  of  thatched  roofs, 
do  you  not? — ^I  think  tney  are  productive  of  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  and  fires  occur  more  fre- 
quently from  them  than  anything  else  ;  the  fire 
spreads  very  rapidly,  and  involves  a  class  of  per- 
sons in  loss  who  are  very  seldom  insured,  so  far 
as  the  tenants  go ;  they  are  very  bad  things. 

4871.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  can 
make  to  the  Committee  wiui  regard  to  thatched 
roofs  in  the  country  ? — There  are  one  or  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  apply  to  the  case ;  I 
think  there  is  one  at  Exeter,  and  there  is-  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  paving,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving, the  town  of  Honiton,  passed  in  the  30th 
of  George  the  Third,  in  the  year  1790,  and  there 
is  a  clause  in  that  Act  to  the  effect,  that  no  person 
shall  cover,  or  cause  to  be  covered,  any  building 
within  the  town  in  whole,  or  in  part,  with  straw 
or  thatch,  under  a  penalty  of  5  «.  a  day  for  every 
day  it  shall  be  suffered  to  continue ;  I  have  my- 
self seen  seven  or  eight  instances  of  half  a  parish 
burnt  down  ;  30  or  40  small  houses  burnt  from 
a  fire  originating  perhaps  from  the  dropping  of 
hot  ashes  into  a  dust-bin,  or  a  spark  from  the 
chimney  falling  on  the  thatch ;  I  remember  one 
at  Whittlesea,  one  at  Cottenham,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  one  at  March,  but  Devonshire  and 
Dorsetshire  are  the  counties  in  which  thatched 
roofs  most  prevail  now. 

4872.  But  do  you  advise  the  Sun  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  to  take  the  risk  of  houses  that  are 
thatched  ? — I  do  not  interfere,  but  they  are  not 
so  objectionable.  If  they  are  detached  as  well  as 
thatched,  we  must  then  leave  the  fire  offices  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

4873.  You  think  that  the  fire  offices  should 
not  take  those  risks  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  but 
there  is  very  little  excuse  now  for  Imtching ;  it 
is  as  expensive  almost  as  tiling  or  slating. 

4874.  But  do  you  think  that  the  fire  offices 
should  not  insure  any  house  that  is  thatched  ? — 
They  do  insure  them,  but  they  charge  a  much 
higher  rate,  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office  take  a 
little  of  that  risk  as  they  can  unless  it  is  for  old 
friends  and  customers.  To  others  they  put  such  a 
rate  on  that  they  go  elsewhere ;  but  you  can 
always  get  insured. 

B  B  2  4875.  In 
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4875.  In  examining  into  a  building  after  a  fire, 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  to  excite  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  fire  ? — Of  course 
I  have  observed  such  cases,  and  tried  to  find  out 
the  cause  ;  a  great  many  fires  are  from  bad  con- 
struction, from  putting  timber  too  near  the  flues, 
and  a  great  many  from  the  flues  wearing  out ; 
our  regulation  flues  are  very  small,  and  the  con- 
stant sweeping  wears  away  all  the  parget,  and 
allows  the  neat  to  escape ;  the  eflect  of  heat  on 
wood  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  thought, 
and  that  causes  a  great  many  fires. 

4876.  In  the  case  of  heating  houses  and  shops, 
workshops  particularly,  with  hot  water,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  danger  from  the  wood,  in  time, 
becoming  dessicated  ? — No  doubt  if  it  is  not  well 
done,  and  if  the  hot-water  pipe  comes  in  contact 
with  the  woodwork ;  I  have  seen  numerous  cases 
where  even  the  hot>-water  pipes  that  supply  a 
bath,  being  put  behind  the  wood,  have  completely 
charred  the  wood  for  the  whole  line  of  the  pipe. 

4877.  At  what  temperature  was  the  water?— 
That  I  csnnot  tell,  except  that  it  was  above  boil- 
ing heat ;  there  was  a  case  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard where  a  place  was  burnt  down  from  the  hot- 
water  apparatus. 

4878.  But  suppose  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  not  raised  above  150®,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  wood  ? — I  think  it 
would ;  I  saw  a  large  warehouse  in  Manchester 
supposed  to  be  burnt  down  by  hot-water  pipes. 
On  one  occasion  I  put  some  gauze  around  a 
pipe,  and  in  20  minutes  the  gauze  was  on  fire. 

4879.  Then  the  temperature  must  have  been 
considerably  more  than  212*,  must  it  not? — Yes, 
the  water  must  have  been  under  great  pressure ; 
but  that  is  very  diflicult  to  control. 

4880.  Mr.  Read.^  How  far  was  the  pipe  from 
the  furnace  where  you  tested  that? — I  should  say 
about  30  feet. 

4881.  Was  it  filled  with  water  at  the  time  ?— 
Yes,  it  was  filled  with  water ;  it  would  bum  the 
skin  off  your  hand ;  it  would  ignite  touchwood. 

4882.  But  to  have  set  the  gauze  on  fire  the 
pipe  must  have  been  red-hot,  must  it  not? — No, 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  would  never  get  red  hot ; 
I  know  a  case  in  London  in  a  draper's  shop 
where  a  quantity  of  small  fluff  got  down  between 
the  pipe  and  the  counter,  and  it  was  actually 
taken  out  all  on  fire. 

4883.  You  would  say,  then,  that  those  flues 
were  not  properly  constructed? — There  is  a 
regular  pattern  for  furnaces ;  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  the  country  where  we  have  had  fires  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  hot-water  pipes ;  I  remember 
one  case  where  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  concerned, 
that  occurred  by  the  water  failing  to  go  into  the 
boiler. 

4884.  Chairman.^  But  have  those  fires  oc- 
curred always  where  there  was  one  and  the  same 
system  of  heating  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that    The 

Jiipes  must  be  kept  from  the    wood,  and    the 
iimace    boiler    must  be  kept    in    a  fire-proof 
chamber,  to  render  the  process  at  all  safe. 

4885.  Were  those  small  pipes  or  large  pipes  ? 
— They  were  small  pijpes. 

4886.  The  small  pipes  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  large  pipes,  are  they  not? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  as  a  ver^  high  pressure  must  be  attained  to 
obtain  sufficientlieat. 

4887.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  any  fire 
occurring  where  large  pipes  were  used  ? — No,  I 
never  knew  it  proved  that  it  had  taken  place 
from  the  pipes ;  but  I  ascertuned  that  where  the 


fire  occurred  with  that  gauze  the  pipe  was  four 
inches  in  diameter;  any  gentleman  who  has  a 
conservatory  or  hot-house  may  try  that,  and  I 
will  underteke  to  say  that  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  case. 

4888.  Do  you  know  what  temperature  the 
water  must  be  raised  to  before  the  gauze  would 
take  fire? — No,  I  cannot  say  that;  but  if  yon 
wrap  silver  paper  round  a  hot-water  pipe  it  will 
gradually  disappear. 

4889.  At  what  temperature  would  that 
happen  ? — I  cannot  say ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
at  it ;  I  know  that  tiie  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  wi& 
whom  I  worked  for  many  years,  was  quite  confi- 
dent on  this  subject,  that  there  was  no  absolute 
safety  in  hot-water  pipes ;  of  course  steam  pipes 
will  do  it,  and  hot-air  pipes  will  do  it ;  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  difierence  between  them 
except  a  difference  of  degree. 

4890.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis7\  Do  you  know  of  any 
case  of  a  hot-water  pipe  bursting? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  any.  I  have  known  many  cases 
where  they  have  blown  a  cistern  up  or  a  cap 
off. 

4891.  Chairman.'\  Are  you  aware  of  there 
being  a  great  increase  of  fires  of  late  years  ? — I 
only  know  what  has  been  publicly  stated.  My 
own  observations  in  London  is  that  they  have 
rather  increased  than  otherwise.  Taken  rateably 
with  property ;  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  they  have  been  so  serious  in  Lon- 
don, though  there  are  more  of  them  than  there 
used  to  be. 

4892.  I  think  I  have  asked  you  whether  in 
investigating  any  building  aft;er  a  fire  had  taken 
place,  you  have  seen  anything  to  excite  your 
suspicion  with  regard  to  its  being  other  than  acci- 
dental ? — I  have  seen  many  cases  where  we  eue- 
pected  it  was  not  accidental,  but  I  think  in  a  good 
many  of  them  there  is  what  is  called  giving  the 
place  a  chance  to  take  fire ;  for  instance,  a  man 
goes  out  and  leaves  all  his  gas  turned  on. 

4893.  Do  you  think  it  difficult  under  the  pre- 
sent law  to  discover  the  causes  of  fires  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  very  tlifficult.  If  a  man  means  to 
set  fire  to  his  place  he  takes  precautions  not  to 
be  found  out ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  burn  a  house 
down,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  set  fire  to  it.  I  have 
known  cases  of  shops  left  at  night  with  the  gas 
burning  in  one  or  two  burners,  and  all  the  others 
open,  and  then  a  fire  takes  place,  and  there  is  an 
affectation  of  astonishment  It  seems  all  right. 
The  firemen  know  nothing  about  the  cause,  out 
they  find  all  the  gas  taps  open ;  that  I  call  a  sus- 
picious case. 

4894.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  of  a  man 
blowing  gas  out  instead  of  turning  it  out  i — I 
never  heard  of  that 

4895.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best 
means  for  ascertaining  the  causes  of  fires  ? — I 
have  heard  something  of  what  has  been  going  on 
here,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  inquiry  after  eveiy  fire,  that  the  parties 
interested  in  are  not  satisfied  about  I  think  to 
make  it  universal  would  be  expensive  and  obiec- 
tionable,  but  whenever  there  is  any  ground  of 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  police,  or  the  fire- 
men, or  the  office  insuring,  there  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  an  inquiry  conducted  by  some  independent 
party  who,  I  think,  should  be  a  barrister,  and  it 
ought  to  be  done  without  any  complicilT'  with 
the  fire  offices.  The  lees  they  appear  the  better 
for  them,  and  the  public  would  be  better  satisfied 
without  them.    It  should  be  like  a  Coroner's  in- 
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^uest ;  there  is  no  necesBity  for  an  inquiry  if  it 
is  a  natural  death,  or  a  natural  fire. 

4896.  But  who  is  to  determine  whether  the  fire 
is  a  natural  fire  or  not  ? — I  think,  that  supposing 
I  go  myself  to  a  house  insured  in  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  all  right, 
the  office  is  satisfied  to  pay,  and  the  public  might 
be  satisfied  too.  Taking  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
of  the  best  character,  where  a  fire  is  perfectly 
accidental,  I  think  it  would  be  rather  offensive 
to  hare  an  inquiry  into  a  case  of  that  sort. 

4897.  But  would  it  not  be  equally  offensive 
to  have  an  inquiiy  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  all ; 
it  would  be  invidious,  would  it  not? — No  doubt 
to  some  extent  it  would. 

4898.  In  the  case  of  a  fire  on  property  that 
was  not  insured,  you  would  not  be  called  in  to 
assess  the  damage  ;  who  would  you  propose 
■should  institute  the  inqxiiry  in  that  case  ? — Some 
person  interested.  I  have  myself  had  to  look 
after  400  fires  a  year  in  London,  merely  in 
dwelling  houses,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  job 
to  have  an  inquiry  in  every  case. 

4899.  But  might  it  not  be  safely  left  either  to 
the  fire  brigade  or  to  the  police  to  say  whether 
there  was  anything  suspicious  about  a  fire? — 
Yes. 

4900.  And  if  they  found  anything  suspicious, 
they  could  report  it  to  the  officer  appomted  to 
hold  the  inquiries  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  suggest. 
We  have  many  cases  where  there  are  fires  from 
a  piece  of  limber  taking  fire  under  the  hearth- 
stone, which  breaks ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  an 
inquiry  at  all,  that  I  can  see,  in  that  case. 

4901.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  dwell- 
ing houses  have  been  set  on  fire  by  the  careless- 
ness of  servants  ? — Very  many. 

4902.  You  know  of  such  cases  ? — ^I  have  very 
strong  grounds  of  suspicion  that  it  is  so. 

4903.  If  that  carelessness  was  found  to  be 
culpable,  should  there  not^e  some  fine  or  punish- 
ment?— I  think  there  should  be  some  moderate 
fine.  There  is  a  fine  provided  now,  but  it  is  50  L 
or  100/.,  and  that  is  useless  in  the  case  of  a 
domestic  servant.  I  think  there  should  be  a  fine 
for  gross  carelessness;  if  it  were  put  up  as  a 
notification  in  every  house,  it  would  maike  the 
servants  more  careful;  and  that  should  apply 
also  to  the  workmen  in  buildings  who  have  to 
lay  the  timber.  It  is  understood,  under  the 
Building  Act,  that  no  timber  is  to  be  put  within 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  flue;  there  is  no 

Sunishment  for  that,  though  it  is  constantly 
one,  and  the  workman  constantly  escapes, 
whereas  if  he  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  a  fine 
of  5  «.  or  10 «.,  it  would  prevent  a  great  many 
such  things. 

4904.  In  what  class  of  buildings  do  you  find 
fires  most  numerous  ? — In  what  we  used  to  call 
third-class  building  houses,  201.,  30/.,  or  40/.  a 
year. 

4905.  Dwelling  houses? — ^Yes,  dwelling  houses 
and  small  shops  are  most  prolific  of  fires. 

4906.  Do  you  think  that  many  fires  arise  from 
carelessness? — Yes,  fires  arise  very  much  from 
wilful  carelessness. 

4907.  You  have  strong  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  ? — There  is  very  litfle  doubt  about  it;  if  you 
look  to  the  amount  of  money  insured  and  the 
quantity  of  stock,  and  find  that  the  people  are 
not  doing  well,  they  want  a  ready  market,  and 
there  is  no  more  ready  market  than  a  fire  office 
for  bad  or  unsaleable  goods. 

4908.  But  the  insurance  offices  generally  pay 
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claims  without  much  inquiry,  do  they  not? — 
Yes,  they  pay,  but  not  without  inquiry.  C 

4909.  Are  they,  in  your  opinion,  right  in  doing 
that  ? — If  I  said  what  I  thought,  I  should  say 
not ;  they  ought  not  to  do  wrong  that  good  may 
come ;  but  they  suppose  that  it  woiSd  injure 
their  business,  and  so  they  think  it  best  to  pay, 
and  put  the  people  on  the  black  list. 

4910.  Mr.  Read.']  Is  it  the  custom  to  publish 
the  black  list  to  other  offices  ? — I  think  there  is 
a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  a  certain  number  of 
offices,  but  they  will  not  do  anything  that  would 
subject  them  to  an  action  for  defamation. 

4911.  Mr.  Lusk.]  Do  you  think  that  some 
structural  restrictions,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  whole  country  under  some  new  building 
Act  ? — It  would  be  very  advisable,  I  think,  but 
it  would  require  immense  modification. 

4912.  But  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a  general  building  Act  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  country? — I  think  it  would  be 
decidedly  advisable,  but  that  of  course  would  not 
be  the  same  in  detail  as  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act. 

4913.  It  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  case 
of  the  country  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  preamble  of 
the  Building  Act,  which  says  that  it  is  for  the 
prevention  of  fires,  might  reasonably  extend  to 
all  the  country. 

4914.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Are  you 
aware  whether  the  Building  Act  is  very  much 
evaded  at  present  in  London,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  geometrical  contents  of  the  ware- 
houses ? — I  tlunk  not  in  buildings  such  as  ware- 
houses ;  it  is  occasionally  evaded  by  what  they 
call  making  an  addition;  that  is  to  say,  they 
build  a  warehouse  within  the  216,000  cubic  feet, 
and  when  they  have  done  it,  they  give  notice 
for  an  addition,  they  put  on  another  storey, 
which  the  Act  does  not  contemplate,  and  so  they 
get  a  greater  area  than  they  ought  to  have ;  it  is 
to  counteract  that,  that  the  fire  offices  have  made 
their  own  "requirements"  with  regard  to  the 
premises. 

4915.  In  such  cases  as  you  refer  to,  would  it  not 
be  the  business  of  the  fire-office  surveyor  to  bring 
that  before  the  notice  of  tiie  district  surveyor  as 
an  evasion  of  the  Act  ? — The  district  surveyor 
would  only  say  that  it  is  according  to  the  Act, 
and  it  is  so ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent it ;  it  is  an  evasion,  but  it  is  not  contrary 
to  the  Act.  They  have  a  very  ingenious  evasion 
now  of  the  Act,  which  says,  that  a  warehouse 
roof  shall  not  be  built  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
46  degrees,  so  that  you  shall  notiiave  a  storey  in 
the  roof,  now  they  build  them  to  a  great  height, 
so  that  they  get  two  or  three  storeys  in  the  roof, 
enclosed  merely  with  timber  and  slate. 

4916.  Mr.  iJorstl  In  those  kinds  of  evasions, 
if  a  case  were  brought  before  the  police  magis- 
trate, would  he  decide  that  it  was  not  a  breach 
of  the  Act? — Yes;  the  district  surveyor  having 
allowed  it  to  pass. 

4917.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  such  a  case  as 
that  ever  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? 
—Yes. 

4918.  And  have  they  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  district  surveyor  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  clearly  not  at 
variance  with  the  Act ;  the  Act  allows  it  indi- 
rectly. 

4919.  Mr.  Lusk.}  The  magistrates  tell  you 
that  you  need  not  take  the  risk  unless  you  like,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes.    There  is  the  same  thing  in  die 
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Mr.  City  under  the  Dangerous  Act;  if  the  district 

.C  Freeman,  surveyor   says   it  is  right,  the  magistrate  saye 

that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere. 

17  June  4920.  Mr.  Read.']  Let  me  ask  you  whether  aa 

'867.  isolated  farm  building,  which  was  built  of  wood 
and  filled  with  straw,  would  be  very  much  more 
fire  proof  whether  it  was  covered  with  tile  or 
slate,  than  if  it  was  covered  with  thatch ;  a  great 
many  farm  buildings  are  built  with  wood  and 
filled  with  straw,  are  they  not? — That  is  very 
generally  the  case. 

4921.  You  do  not  approve  of  thatched  roofs  ? 
— No,  not  where  there  are  other  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  a  thatched  cottage  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  in  itself. 

4922.  Do  you  tliink  that  a  building  constructed 
of  wood  and  filled  with  straw,  would  be  more 
fireproof  if  it  was  covered  with  tiles  or  slates 
than  if  it  was  covered  with  thatch  ? — It  would 
be  less  liable  to  accidental  fire,  I  think ;  a  great 
many  of  those  farm  fires  are  caused  malioiously, 
and  the  thatch  gives  great  facilities  for  setting 
fire  to  it  by  lucifer  matches,  or  a  pipe  from  ih» 
outside,  whereas  with  brick  walls  and  tiled 
roof  they  cannot  do  it,  they  must  get  inside  to 
do  it. 

4923.  If  a  man  was  going  to  set  fire  to  a  farm 
building,  he  would  not  set  fire  to  the  roof,  but  to 
the  wood  or  to  the  straw  ? — Just  so ;  they  gene- 
rally set  fire  to  the  haystacks,  but  it  is  more  as  a 
protection  against  sparks  that  1  speak  of  the 
roof;  now  they  work  steam  engines  close  to  the 
bam  for  thrashing,  for  instance,  and  that  is  very 
dangerous. 

4924.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  being  a  common  cause  of 
fires  ? — There  is  very  great  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  but  I  have  inquired  a  great  deal  into 
the  subject  among  the  warehousemen,  and  my 
impression  is,  that  those  fibrous  goods  if  properly 
packed  are  not  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
but  if  they  are  damp  or  ody  and  get  heated,  there 
is  no  question  that  they  are  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion. 

4925.  But  suppose  the  goods  are  improperly 
packed  ? — They  are  then  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  they  fire  as  hay  fires,  from  being  put 
up  too  soon. 

4926.  Mr.  Lusk.'\  Twenty  years  ago,  spon- 
taneous combustion  was  never  heard  of,  was  It? 
— No ;  but  20  years  ago  a  great  many  things 
were  not  heard  of. 

4927.  Perhaps  chemistry  was  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  incendiaries  were  not  so  clever  as 
they  are  now  ? — Just  so ;  they  are  always  find- 
ing  out  something,  or  fancymg  that  they  do. 
With  regard  to  jute ;  after  the  fire  in  Tooley- 
street,  there  were  large  piles  of  damaged  jute 
which  had  been  laid  m  piles  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  on  being  lifted  up  to  be  carried 
to  the  barges,  as  the  air  passed  through  the  bas- 
kets they  burst  into  fiames. 


4928.  Mr.  Gorst]  Those  were  oily,  I  suppose  ? 
— They  might  have  been. 

4929.  Chairman.']  Du  you  know  of  any  recent 
case  of  spontaneous  cumbustion  from  rawdust 
being  mixed  with  oil  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  a  Bannple 
here  to  show  you  {producing  the  sample),  lliis 
came  from  Messrs.  Preston's,  the  wboiesate 
druggist,  of  Leadenhall-street ;  that  will  ^ow 
what  might  have  caosed  a  serione  fire ;  the  dust- 
bin is  a  nole  built  in  the  ground  near  the  ware- 
house door,  and  though  well  suited  for  its 
purpose,  it  has  a  wooden  trap,  which  coraes  in 
contact  with  the  door;  this  rabhieh  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  away  last  week,  so  <^at  a  few 
hours  might  have  produced  a  ease  of  spontaneous 
combustion ;  this  is  sawdust  and  cajstor  oil ;  I 
have  known  myself  several  iBstancea  where  spoa^ 
taneous  fire  has  oocured  with  ootton  waste;  at 
Meriton's  fire  they  bad  jute  mi  one  fiow,  and  a 
quantity  of  rape  seed ;  the  men  cannot  walk  on 
rape  seed,  because  it  is  dippery,  and  they  tie 
cloths  on  their  feet,  which  become  oily ;  whea 
they  went  away  at  night  they  stuffed  them  into 
the  jute,  where  ^  they  could  find  them  the  next 
morning,  and  there  is  strrong  suspicion-  that  on 
one  occasion  that  was  the  cause  of  a  fire. 

4930.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — \ja.  the  event  of  this  pix^)oeed 
inquiry  being  instituted  after  every  fire,  I  think 
the  fire  offices  should  be  protected  &om  actions 
at  law  pending  the  mquiry.  and  perhaps 
restrained  from  paying  any  money  on  account  of 
a  fire  until  the  case  is  reported  on.  The  mere 
inquiry  would  not  stop  an  action  on  the  policy, 
but  the  offices  would  not  Uke  to  be  accused  of 
holding  back  the  payment  of  the  money  simply 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  an  inquiry,  unless 
they  were  protected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

4931.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.]  How  long  do  the 
offices  take  in  paying  a  claim  after  a  fire  has 
happened? — On  buildings  in  London,  they  are 
protected  for  a  certain  time ;  but  on  all  goods 
and  merchandise  they  pay  immediately  the  claim 
is  settled.  In  the  Tooley-street  fire,  they  paid 
losses  within  two  hours  after  the  goods  were 
burnt;  and,  on  the  production  of  a  warrant  that 
certain  goods  were  on  the  premises,  they  pay  the 
money  at  once.  When  they  dispute  a  daim,  of 
course,  the  money  is  paid  immediately  on  the 
settlement. 

4932.  Mr.  Turner.]  Is  it  not  common,  in  the 
case  of  losses  of  goods  from  fire,  to  pay  money  on 
account ;  for  instance,  if  a  man  has  10,000  L  in- 
sured, before  it  is  settled  the  offices  pay  imme- 
diately 5,000  /.  or  6,000  /.  on  account,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  paid  on  the  settlement  of  the  claim  ? 
— I  think  generally  they  pay  the  claim  in  full,  if 
it  is  settled ;  but  if  it  is  not  settled,  no  doubt 
they  at  times  pay  a  large  sum  on  account,  and 
leave  the  other  points  for  adjustment  afterwards. 
I  think  it  is  of^  great  importance  to  the  offices 
that  they  should  have  a  uniform  practice  in  such 
respects. 


Mr.  Alfbed  Baddelet,  called  in,  and  Examined. 


j^y^  4933.   Chairman.]  In  what  capacity  do   you 
A.  Baddeleti.  ^PP^*'*  before  the  Committee  to-day  ? — As  super- 
intendeut  of  the  Holloway  Volunteer  Fire  Bri- 
gade. 

4934.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Hollo- 
way  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  ? — For  upwards  of 
three  years,  but  I  have  been  attending  London 
fires  for  upwards  of  15  years. 


4935.  Do  you  mean  in  connection  with  the 
Fire  Brigade  of  London? — No;  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Society  fur  the  Protection  of 
Life  from  Fire.  My  late  father  was  inspector 
to  the  Society  and  he  met  with  accidents  at 
various  times,  and  during  the  time  he  was  laid 
up  I  took  the  duty  for  him,  and  assisted  him 
generally  in  the  penormance  of  his  duties. 

4936.  Has 
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4936.  Has  your  experience  of  fires  led  you  to 
form  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  fires  ? — From  the  accessible  statistics, 
I  find  that  fires  have  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease for  some  years  past. 

4937.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?  — I 
attribute  it  first  to  the  impunity  with  which  in- 
cendiaries escape ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  insuffi- 
cient means  of  protection  against  fire  in  the 
metropolis. 

4938.  What  do  you  mean  by  insufficient  pro- 
tection in  the  metropolis  ? — There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  engines. 

4939.  But  I  believe  the  number  of  engines  is 
on  the  increase,  is  it  not? — Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  parish  engines  that  have 
been  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  not  a  Wge 
increase. 

4940.  Are  the  stations  not  being  increased  in 
number? — They  are  being  increased  in  number 
now ;  but,  considering  that  many  of  the  parochial 
fire  engines  have  been  withdrawn^  the  increase  is 
not  very  great. 

4941.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a  ^eater  number  of  fire  stations  in  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes. 

4942.  Would  you  propose  that  there  should 
not  be  so  many  steam  engmes,  and  a  great  many 
more  smaller  ones? — I  think  hose-reels  and  what 
are  called  light  manuals  might  be  employed  with 
great  advantage.  They  can  be  moved  about 
rapidly  by  hand,  and  can  be  very  quickly  and 
cheaply  applied. 

4^3.  When  was  the  Holloway  Volunteer 
Fire  Brigade  established  ? — In  the  year  1864. 

4944.  How  many  fires  have  you  attended 
since  the  brigade  was  established? — We  have 
attended  83  fires,  42  chimneys  on  fire,  and  21 
false  alarms,  making  a  total  of  149.  In  42  cases 
the  Holloway  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  arrived 
before  any  other  engine,  and  in  many  cases 
stopped  the  fire. 

4945.  There  is  a  station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  in  Holloway,  is  there  not  ? — The 
nearest  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  station  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  station  of  the 
Holloway  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade. 

4946.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  Where  is  your  station  ? 
— Near  the  comer  of  the  Seven  Sisters-road. 

4947.  Chairman.']  I  suppose,  in  the  other 
cases,  the  ordinary  fire  brigade  arrived  before 

jOM  ? — Yes. 

4948.  Did  the  precedence  of  one  before  the 
other  arise  from  the  one  party  getting  notice 
sooner  than  the  other  ? — ^Yes.  In  those  42  cases 
which  I  have  alluded  to,  where  the  Holloway 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  were  first,  they  were 
fires  that  occurred  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  were  there  before  any  call 
could  have  arrived  at  the  nearest  station  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

4949.  But  you  would  not  sa^  that  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  were  remiss  in  their  duty 
at  all?— Not  atalL 

4950.  It  was  pure  accident  that  the  Holloway 
Fire  Brigade  arrived  first? — Yes;  owing  to  the 
distance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  to  get  there  sooner. 

4951.  But  the  fault  you  find  is,  that  they  have 
not  got  a  station  nearer  to  you  ?— Just  so. 

4952.  Do  you  find,  in  cases  of  fire,  that  the 
turncocks  turn  out  readily  ? — At  Holloway  they 
turn  out  very  promptiy,  and  only  on  one  occasion 
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have  we  had  any  bomplaint;    that  was  a  very 
special  case. 

4953.  What  was  that  case  ? — A  fire  occurred  in 
some  carcases  in  the  Seven  Sisters-road,  and  we 
were  nearly  an  hour  and  tiiree  quarters  before  we 
obtained  a  drop  of  water,  and  three  or  four  en- 
gines had  come  from  the  City.  The  reason  of 
that  was  that  the  mains  were  only  just  laid  down, 
and  the  turncocks  did  not  know  the  means  of 
getting  a  supply  quickly. 

4954.  That  was  from  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience ? — Yes. 

4955.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  sug- 
gest to  improve  that  state  of  things  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  some  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  turncocks  readily,  either  by 
telegraph  or  having  a  deputy  turncock  resident 
at  some  of  the  stations. 

4956.  How  would  it  do  to  train  some  of  the 
fire  brigade  as  turncocks? — I  am  doubtful  about 
that;  at  Holloway  we  are  supplied  from  the 
service  and  not  from  the  main  plugs,  the  pressure 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plugs 
in  the  mains;  we  have  to  wait  until  the  turn- 
cock turns  the  water  on,  and  shuts  the  other 
cocks  down  before  we  get  the  water,  and  it  re- 
(juires  a  knowledge  of  the  mains,  which  are  very 
intricate,  to  be  able  to  do  that ;  I  should  be  afraid- 
to  instruct  any  of  my  own  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mains. 

4957.  Have  you  ever  found  any  jealousy 
between  the  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  and  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  ? — There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy. 

4958.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  laudable  jealousy  ? 
— Perhaps  so. 

4959.  But  at  times  it  breeds  ill-will  perhaps, 
or  perhaps  causes  confusion  at  fires  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  it  causes  confusion  at  fires,  but  we  are 
not  shown  any  encouragement. 

4960.  What  kind  en  encouragement  would 
you  like  ? — On  arriving  at  any  fire,  we  are 
always  quite  ready  to  assist  and  work  with  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  can  get  littie  or  no  assistance  from  them. 

4961.  But  of  course  you  would  put  the 
Volunteer  Firemen  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  leading  man  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  ? — Most  decidedly. 

4962.  You  think  that  there  should  be  only  one 
authority  at  a  fire  ? — Certainly. 

4963.  That  jealousy  between  the  two  corps, 
may  have  arisen  perhaps  from  each  party  wish- 
ing to  act  independently  of  the  other ;  is  there 
anything  of  that  kind  do  you  think  ? — Not  in  my 
own  expeiience ;  that  may  have  been  so  else- 
where. 

4964.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would 
suggest,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  in 
your  district  of  Holloway  ? — No ;  the  supply  of 
water  at  Holloway  is  particularly  good,  there  is 
more  than  we  can  use ;  the  pressure  is  so  great 
that  we  have  some  difficulty  arising  from  the 
enormous  pressure  that  we  hiave  to  deal  with. 

4965.  You  have  had  to  deal  with  the  protec- 
tion of  life  from  fire  I  suppose,  judging  from 
your  connection  wkh  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Life  and  Property  from  Fire? 
— Yes. 

4966.  Do  you  think  that  society  is  conducted 
properly  just  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  as  perfect  as  possible;  I  would  only 
suggest  that  its  operations  should  be  more  ex- 
tended. 

bb4  4967.  But 
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^J',  4967.  But  is  not  the  cause'of  its  not  being  ex- 

A.Baddeley.  tended  the  want  of  funds  ?— Quite  so. 

17  J  4968.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  Me- 

1867  ^  tropolitan  Board  of  Works  can  take  over,  if  they 
think  proper,  the  manaojement  of  that  society  ? 
— Yes,  by  virtue  of  the  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

4969.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  whole  of  the  fire  escape  men 
should  be  kept  to  their  duty,  and  not  shifted  from 
their  stations,  except  for  misconduct,  or  at  their 
own  request ;  the  men  naturally  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  buildings  near  their  stations, 
and  the  best  modes  of  rescue,  the  nearest  road  to 
take  to  a  given  spot,  and  in  the  event  of  a  road 
being  under  repair,  the  fire-escape  man  knows 
how  to  avoid  obstructions;  he  also  becomes  known 
to  the  residents,  and  he  is  sure  to  have  a  prompt 
call  in  case  of  fire. 

4970.  You  would  not  have  the  fire-escape  men 
mixed  up  with  the  fire  brigade  ? — No. 

4971.  And  not  under  the  same  management  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

4972.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  properly 
provided  at  the  present  time  with  appliances  for 
assisting  at  extinguishing  fires  ? — It  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  f  think,  if  they  were  furnished 
with  hand  pumps;  they  get  to  the  fire  sometimes 
before  an  en^ne  can  get  there,  and  many  cases 
have  occurred  where,  had  thej  had  such  means 
at  hand,  the  fire  would  have  been  stopped  at 
once. 

4973.  Is  there  any  means  that  you  would  sug- 
gest for  preventing  the  increase  of  fires  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  judicial 
inquiry  was  held  after  each  fire ;  the  late  S/Lv. 
Braidwood  said,  that  "one  of  the  greatest  preven- 
tatives of  fire  would  be  a  legal  inquiry  into  evety 
case,  because  it  would  show  the  faults  that  had 
been  committed,  and  so  warn  others,  and  the  idea 
of  being  exposed  in  the  newspapers  would  be 
another  inducement  to  increased  care ;  I  think 
that  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Fire 
Marshal  in  New  York,  have  led  to  most  useful 
results ;  Mr.  Payne,  the  Coroner  for  the  City  of 
Loudon,  held  inquiries  on  fires  some  years  ago, 
which  were  highly  advantageous,  but  they  were 
given  up  because  the  City  would  not  allow  his 
expenses." 

4974.  You  quite  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Braidwood  and  Mr.  Payne  on  that  subject  ? 
— Quite. 

4975.  You  say  that  there  should  be  an  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  of  every  fire ;  do  you  mean 
that  the  party  investigating  is  to  be  the  coroner, 
or  some  party  appointed  to  summon  witnesses 
and  a  jury  ? — I  think  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  at  least  every  doubtful  or  unknown  fire,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  police. 

4976.  Before  whom  should  that  investigation 
be  conducted,  do  you  think  ? — Before  the  coroner 
of  the  district. 

4977.  But  there  would  require  to  be  a  previous 
investigation,  would  there  not,  before  you  would 
be  able  to  decide  whether  an  inquiry  before  the 
coroner  should  take  place  or  not  ? — That  inquiry 
might  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  who  would  be  the  best  persons  to 
form  a  judgment. 

4978.  I  suppose  if  they  reported  that  it  was  an 
accidental  fire,  then  the  investigation  would  go  no 
further  ?— Just  so. 

4979.  But  if  they  reported  that    there    was 


something  suspicious  about  it,  the  police  would 
take  it  up  and  bring  it  before  the  coroner  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  meaning. 

4980.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  coroner,  how 
do  you  think  he  should  oe  paid,  by  a  fixed  salary 
or  by  fees  ? — I  think  by  fees  out  of  the  county 
rate. 

4981.  By  fees  entirely  ? — I  think  so. 

4982.  Would  you  approve  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor being  appointed  ?-:— I  think  that  a  public 
prosecutor  ought  to  be  appointed  so  as  to  take  the 
onus  off  the  fire  insurance  companies  ;  many  in- 
cendiaries have  escaped  from  the  known  unwilling- 
ness of  the  insurance  companies  to  prosecute. 

4983.  You  think  that  the  insurance  companies 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
inquiry? — Nothing  whatever,  beyond  possibly 
furnishing  witnesses. 

4984.  But  have  not  incendiary  fires  been 
rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  by  the  conduct 
of  the  insurance  companies? — No  doubt  they 
have. 

4985.  I  mean  by  their  unwillingness  to  prose- 
cute ? — Yes. 

4986.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  have  pidd 
claims  even  though  they  have  had  suspicions  that 
the  fire  was  an  incendiary  fire  ? — They  frequentiy 
compromise  a  claim  which  they  feel  pretty  sure 
is  what  is  called  ''  a  black  case,"  rather  than  go 
before  the  public  as  prosecutors. 

4987.  Mr.  Agar-EllU.']  You  have  stated  that 
you  have  got  a  very  good  pressure  of  water  at 
Holloway,  nave  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4988.  Do  you  ever  put  out  a  fire  without  an 
engine  ? — We  have  only  used  an  engine  at  one 
fire ;  we  use  a  stand  pipe  fixed  in  the  main. 

4989.  At  what  distance  can  you  put  out  a 
fire  ? — We  can  throw  two  1  inch  jets  70  feet 
high  in  many  parts  of  Holloway. 

4990.  Your  engine  is  a  manual  engine,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

4991.  With  respect  to  the  jealousy  between  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  did  you  ever  see  a  case  of  a  volunteer 
engme  having  to  move  off  in  favour  of  a  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  engine  ? — No,  never. 

4992.  You  never  knew  of  such  a  thing  ? — No. 

4993.  Mr.  Lush."]  You  have  stated  Siat  you 
think  fires  are  on  the  increase  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  years 
past. 

4994.  Is  that  from  incendiarism  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  incendiarism  may  be  put  down  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes. 

4995.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  where  you 
really  suspected  that  it  was  a  case  of  incen- 
diarism?—Yes,  nine  cases  are  put  down  as  doubt- 
ful in  our  own  Fire  Brigade  Keport. 

4996.  Insufficient  protection  is  another  cause 
of  fires,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

4997.  Whose  fault  is  that?— I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  any  person's  fault,  but  the  protection 
of  the  metropolis  has  been  very  much  neglected 
imtil  recently. 

4998.  Are  the  old  parish  engines  and  appli- 
ances withdrawn  ? — Not  altogether ;  but  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  withdrawn,  and  no  other 
engines  have  been  placed  there  instead. 

4999.  Mr.  Gorstl  Will  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  instance  of  that? — In  Marylebone- 
lane,  Oxford-street,  there  was  an  engine  station 
which  is  now  part  of  the  vestry  offices. 

5000.  Mr.  LuskJl  The  parishes  used  to  try  to 
protect  themselves,  and  now  they  trust  to  the 
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Metropolitan  Board? — Yes;  the  parishes  were 
bound  to  provide  a  certtun  number  of  engines 
which  have  now  been  done  away  with. 

5001.  Is  Captain  Shaw  not  desirous  of  having 
much  assistance  at  fires  ? — I  have  been  always 
most  desirous  to  assist  him. 

5002.  Does  he  receive  you  with  tkit  cordiality 
that  you  would  expect  ? — I  have  only  met  him 
at  a  fire  once ;  1  cannot  say  much  for  his 
men ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  snubbing 
which,  perhaps,  arises  from  our  having  got  to 
the  fire  first  and  put  it  out ;  it  is  quite  a  natural 
feeling,  I  think. 

5003.  You  think  that  they  do  not  like  your 
being  first  to  put  out  the  fire  ? — No,  they  do  not 
like  that. 

5004.  Of  course  you  think  that  Volunteer 
Fire  Brigades  are  useful? — They  are  a  very 
great  advantage,  working  under  the  officers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  in  the  suburbs, 
especially. 

5005.  Are  the  suburbs  as  well  protected  from 
fire  as  the  central  parts  of  London  ? — No,  not  by 
any  means. 

5006.  You  think  that  the  Volunteer  Fire  Bri- 
gade might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  suburbs 
especially  ? — Yes ;  I  would  not  advocate  their 
^ployment  in  the  heart  of  London,  iif^here  the 
fires  are  likely  to  be  heavy  and  large. 

5007.  But  you  think  that  you,  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Brigade,  do  not  get  the  encouragement  that 
you  ought  to  get  ? — No. 

5008.  And  that,  you  suppose,  is  what  you 
might  expect  ? — Perhaps  it  is  natural. 

5009.  But  not  desirable  ?— No. 

5010.  Mr.  G  or  St. 2  You  think  that  the  suburbs 
are  not  efficiently  protected  ? — No. 

5011. — Do  people  in  the  suburbs  pay  as  large 
rates  as  the  people  who  live  in  the  more  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  City  ? — They  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  rental. 

5012.  They  pay  the  same  fire-rate? — Quite  so. 

6013.  And  mey  get  nothing  for  their  money? 
■^Nothing. 

5014.  How  far  is  the  nearest  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  engine  from  HoUoway  ? — It  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter. 

5015.  How  would  you  be  able  to  give  an  alarm 
in  case  of  fire ;  is  there  any  engine  further  out 
towards  Homsey  ? — No. 

5016.  How  many  miles  would  Homsey  be 
from  the  nearest  engine  station  ? — By  road  it 
would  be  3i  miles  to  4  miles. 

5017.  Do  the  people  at  Homsey  pay  the  fire 
rate  ? — No. 

5018.  They  are  not  within  the  metropolitan 
area  ? — No. 

5019.  There  is  no  way  of  giving  an  alarm  or 
call  to  the  metropolitan  fire  engines,  I  suppose 
except  on  foot  or  by  cab  ? — No,  on  an  alarm  of 
fire  arriving  at  our  own  station,  I  always  dis- 
patch a  messenger  to  the  nearest  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  Station. 

5020.  That  is  done  on  foot  or  by  cab  ? — Yes. 

6021.  Have  you  telegraphing?  —  Unfortu- 
nately not ;  if  we  had  a  telegraph  wire  laid  on  to 
our  station,  we  should  be  able  to  co-operate  with 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  give  them  an 
instant  call. 

5022.  You  propose  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
there  should  be  an  inquiry  made  into  the  causes 
of  fires  by  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  ? — Yes. 

5023,  But  there  are  many  fires  which  take 
0.84. 


place  to  which  no  officer  of  the  Metropolitan         Mr. 
Fire  Brigade  ever  gets  at  all,  are  there  not  ? —  -^-  Baddeley. 
There  are  very  few  fires  to  which  they  do  not        ^ — 
get  at  all.  »?  June 

5024.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  fire  at  Tooting        *^^7' 
some  months  ago,  where  a  house  was  burnt  to 

the  ground,  and  three  people  were  burnt  to 
death,  and  no  fire  engine  arrived  at  all  ? — No ;  I 
should  think  that  was  incredible. 

5025.  Do  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  the 
fire  escapes  keep  a  look  out  all  night  ? — Yes ;  but 
the  men  are  allowed  wateh  boxes  in  which  they 

0  to  sleep,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  close 


em. 

5026.  Therefore  people  might  be  burat  alive 
vrithin  a  short  distance,  and  the  man  with  the 
fire  escape  might  never  arrive  unless  he  was  sent 
for  ? — Certainly  ;  if  a  man  had  to  wait  until  he 
had  some  intimation  of  a  fire  from  the  light, 
his  services  would  not  be  needed  when  he  got 
there. 

5027.  The  men  are  always  fetehed  ? — The  men 
are  nearly  always  fetehed. 

5028.  The  man  is  sure  to  be  found  in  his  box, 
you  think  ? — As  a  rule,  after  12  o'clock  at  night, 
I  always  find  the  men  in  their  boxes. 

5029.  Mr.  Sheridan,']  You  say  that  you  would 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor to  proceed  against  persons  suspected  of 
incendiarism  or  in  cases  of  doubt  ? — Yes. 

5030.  Have  you  turned  your  mind  to  that 
question  of  a  public  prosecutor  ? — Yes. 

5031.  What  was  in  your  mind  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  such  an  officer ;  you  know  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  present  policy  of  the 
legislature  to  appoint  a  public  prosecutor,  do  you 
not? — I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  think  that  there 
is  a  great  change  needed. 

5032.  Would  you  make  him  a  public  prosecu- 
tor for  only  one  species  of  crime  ? — I  think  so. 

5033.  But  surely  if  this  Committee  were  to 
recommend  a  public  prosecutor,  whose  duties 
were  limited  to  cases  of  doubtful  fires,  that  would 
be  admitting  the  general  principle,  and  a  public 
prosecutor  must  then  be  appointed  for  all  crimes ; 
had  diat  occurred  to  you  ? — That  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me. 

5034.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  public 
prosecutor  should  be  appointed,  because  the  insu- 
rance offices  would  not  prosecute  ? — Quite  so. 

5035.  But  why  should  insurance  companies 
not  be  compelled,  as  all  other  citizens  arc,  to  pro- 
secute, and  be  bound  over  to  do  so  ? — Because  it 
is  against  their  interest  to  prosecute. 

5036.  But  you  do  not  consider  a  man's  interest 
when  you  bind  him  over  to  prosecute,  do  you  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  get 
sufficient  primd  facie  evidence  to  warrant  an  in- 
surance office  being  bound  over  to  prosecute. 

5037.  'And  then  it  is  only  secondary  evidence 
that  the  secretary  of  the  office  can  give? — Quite 
so. 

5038.  Did  you  state  that  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade  engines  sometimes  retired  in  the  presence 
of  flie  Metropolitan  Fure  Brigade  ?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

5039.  Does  that  apply  to  the  practice  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  insti- 
tuted the  MetroDolitan  Fire  Brigade  ? — With  re- 

fard  to  the  Holloway  Volimteer  Fire  Brigade, 
can  say  that  we  have  met  with  just  the  same 
treatment  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  we  did 
before. 

5040.  But  were  there  not  Volunteer  Fire  Bri- 
Cc 
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Mr.  eades  before  the  passing  of  the  Act? — Yes; 

A.  BaMeley.  besides  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 

5041.  That  was  a  Volunteer  Brigade,  was  it 

17  J«ine       not? — No,  it  was  a  private  brigade  maintained 
»8^7"        by  the  insurance  companies. 

5042.  But  it  was  a  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  in 
the  sense  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  ? 
— ^It  was  so. 

5043.  Then  they  were  all  Volunteer  Fire  Bri- 
gades within  12  monthsbackwardsfrom  this  time  ? 
— Yes ;  the  parish  engine  keepers  were  the  only 
legal  firemen  at  that  time. 

5044.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  mean  by  a 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade;  the  men  of  the  London 
Brigade  were  paid,  were  they  not? — Our  men 
are  not  paid ;  we  have  only  one  paid  man,  and 
that  is  the  engine  keei^er,  who  is  present  in  the 
daytime  to  keep  the  place  in  order;  our  men 
find  their  own  uniforms,  and  subscribe  to  the 
funds  of  the  brigade. 

5045.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Still  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  was  a  volunteer  fire  brigade,  no  matter 
whom  they  employed  to  carry  out  their  purposes? 
— Quite  so;  but  we  never  looked  upon  the  actual 
firemen  as  volunteers. 

5046.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  was  much 
to  the  discredit  erf  the  country  that  we  bad  no 
national  means  of  extinguishing  fires  before  the 
passing  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

5047.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  fire  brigade 
has  worked  well  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  has  worked 
as  well  as  possible  for  a  new  fire  brigade  to 
work. 

5048.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  requires  ex- 
tending in  its  operations  ? — Undoubtedlv. 

5049.  You  uiink  that  it  should  be  enlarged  in 
its  arrangements  and  its  material? — Very  much 
enlarged.  I  think  that  every  house  in  the  metro- 
polis ought  to  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  an 
engine  station.  That  coidd  be  done  by  having 
stations  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each 
other. 

5050.  With  regard  to  escape  from  fire,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  means  provided  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  are 
necessarily  now  so  small  as  to  constitute  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  intelligence  of  this  country? — I  think 
that  fire  escapes  ought  to  be  established  at  a 
shorter  distance  apart  than  they  are  now,  but 
the  fire  escapes  themselves  are  nearly  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

5051.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
twenty  times  as  many  as  they  are  at  present  ? — 
Not  so  many  as  that,  perhaps,  but  they  ought  to 
be  increased  at  least  50  per  cent. 

5052.  Are  there  not  many  districts  where  it 
would  take  at  least  15  minutes  to  get  a  fire 
escape  to  a  fire  ?— Yes,  in  the  suburbs. 

5053.  Life  is  just  as  precious  in  the  suburban 
districts  as  it  is  in  the  metropolis  ? — Yes,  it  is  in 
the  suburbs  where  this  protection  is  most  needed. 

5054.  Sloane-street  is  the  last  place  in  the 
direction  of  Brompton  where  there  is  that  pro- 
tection, is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so. 

5055.  A  fire  at  Parson's  Green  would  be  25 
minutes  from  a  fire  station,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5056.  Do  you  then  think  that  the  present  pro- 
vision for  escape  from  fire,  is  one  that  is  by  any 
means  sufficient  ? — Not  by  any  means ;  there  are 
places  in  my  own  neighbourhood  where  the  fire- 
escape  conductor  would  refuse  to  go,  on  account 
of  the  distance. 

5057.  Is  not  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property  from  fire,  of  sufficient  import- 


ance in  your  opinion,  to  interest  the  Legislature? 
—Yes. 

5058.  Should  not  the  protection  of  life  be  as 
much  placed  under  the  ecmtrol  oi  some  central 
body,  as  the  protection  of  property  ? — Yes ;  and 
I  believe,  by  the  late  Act  of  Pariiament,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  power  to 
take  the  fire  escapes  tmder  their  control. 

5059  Why  have  they  not  done  so  ? — I  believe 
it  has  been  nom  want  of  funds ;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  halfpenny  rate  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  provide  an  efficient  fire  brigade,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  fire  escapes. 

5060.  That  comes  back  to  the  old  story,  that 
life  is  not  supposed  to  be  so  precions  as  goods  ? — 
Unfortunately  it  is  so,  but  I  believe  there  is 
some  talk  of  the  Board  taking  charge  of  the  fire 
escapes,  though  I  do  not  know  when  it  is  to  be 
done. 

5061.  Mr.  Beach.]  You  have  stated  that  if  the 
coroner  investigated  into  the  cause  of  every  fire 
he  might  be  paid  by  fees,  but  coroners  are  gene- 
rally paid  by  salary,  are  they  not? — 1  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  sufficient  emj^oyment 
to  keep  a  coroner  constantly  employed  in  fire 
cases,  therefore,  I  suggested  that  he  should  be 
paid  by  fees  for  his  occasional  services. 

5062.  CharmuM.]  Do  you  mean  in  addition  to 
his  salary  ? — Yes ;  I  presume  it  would  be  either 
the  coroner  or  the  deputy  coroner,  who  would 
be  employed. 

5063.  Air.  Sheridan.]  But  in  the  countiy  there 
is  often  no  deputy  coroner,  is  there  not? — I  think 
the  coroner  always  has  a  deputy,  even  in  pro- 
vincial towns. 

5064.  Mr.  Beach.]  You  think  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  coroner  being  paid  by  fees  for 
his  services  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  fii^s, 
although  he  is  paid  oy  salsuy  for  his  other 
duties  ? — I  can  see  no  difficulty  on  the  face  of  it. 

5065.  Chairman.]  Have  you  anything  which 
you  would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  will 
hand  in  a  paper  showing  the  causes  of  the  fires 
that  have  been  attended  by  the  Holloway  Volun- 
teers. 

5066.  I  see  by  this  paper  that  you  have  had 
two  or  three  cases  of  wilful  fire  raising,  and 
several  cases  (rf  doubtful  fires  ? — Yes. 

5067.  Were  those  men  prosecuted  for  wilful 
fire  raising  ? — I  think  not.  In  one  case  it  was 
intended  to  prosecute,  but  I  believe  that  the 
office  compromised  the  case,  and  the  prosecution 
was  dropped. 

5068.  Mr.  Sheridan,]  There  was  not  evidence 
enough,  I  suppose  to  prosecute  ?  —Not  quite. 

5069.  But  you  think  if  there  had  been  a  judi- 
cial investigation  into  the  causes  of  every  fire, 
that  in  those  cases  there  would  certainly  have 
been  a  prosecution  ? — Certainly ;  in  one  or  those 
cases  the  fire  was  stopped  very  promptly  be- 
fore much  damage  was  done,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  goods  was  seen.  The  surveyor 
went,  and  the  man  sent  in  a  very  moderate  claim. 
The  office  at  once  settled.  I  acquainted  the 
secretary  on  the  next  day  with  what  I  had  seen, 
and  he  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  me,  but 
it  was  all  settled.  Since  that  time  they  have 
ascertained  that  the  claim  was  undoubtedly 
fraudulent,  and  the  man  has  absconded. 

5070.  I  see  in  that  paper  that  you  have  nine 
cases  which  are  put  down  as  doubtful  ? — ^Yes,  in 
each  of  those  cases  I  had  some  suspicion  of  there 
being  something  wrong  in  the  cause  of  the 
fire. 

5071.  "Unknown 
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5071.  "Unknown  causes  33"? — Yes,  that  is  5075.  Chairman.']  But  one  great  difficulty  is  ^j^ 
rather  a  large  proportion.  that  very  often  the  visible  proof  the  cause  of  the  j^  Baddelau. 

5072.  Did    you   investigate  at  all  into    the  fire  is  destroyed? — ^Yes;    spontaneous  ignition      *  

causes  of  those  fires  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible ;  causes  a  very  great  number ;  it  is  not  possible  to       ly  June 

but  I  could  ascertain  nothing  satisfactory.     I  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  a  fire  even  when  the         i8f>7. 

could  not  attribute  them  to  any  known  cause.  fire  has  been  stopped  promptly ;  oil  and  sawdust 

5073.  Had  you  any  suspicion  in  those  cases  ?  combined  will  heat,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
— Not  in  the  cases  marked  "unknown,"  they  are  fruitful  causes  of  spontaneous  combustion.  With 
thoroughly  imknown.  regard  to  obscure  causes,  I  remember  one  very 

6074.  But  they  might  have  been  doubtful  for  curious  case  where  the  sim  set  a  bedroom  on  fire; 

anything  you  know  ? — Yes,  but  fires  arise  from  its  rays  falling  through  a  glass  water  bottle  on 

such  very  obscure  causes  that  it  requires  very  the  table, 
great  care  to  discover  the  cause. 
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a  «!.»  5076.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  which 
E  ^£^."sh(m.  7^^  ^'^^  ^  ^***®  ^  *^^  Conunittee  with  respect 
*  to  your  former  evidence,  before  we  re-commence 
your  examination? — On  the  last  day  of  my 
examination  I  was  oblieed  to  summarise  very 
quickly  a  large  quantity  of  information  which  I  had 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  Committee,  and  as  it 
may  not  have  been  stated  exactly  in  the  way  in 
which  I  have  had  it  prepared,  I  should  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  hand  in  a  list  which  contains  a  summary, 
and  also  the  detail  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
referred  to  by  me  in  my  evidence  {delivering  in 
the  same,  vide  Appendix).  There  is  one  other 
point  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Water 
Companies'  Acts.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  so  lately  as  the  year  1852  a 
conopany  was  allowed,  when  obtaining  a  new  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  put  in  a  clause  which  acknow- 
ledges that  frost  may  be  an  unavoidable  cause  of 
want  of  water. 

5077.  WiU  you  mention  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany which  obtained  that  Act  ? — I  rather  think  it 
would  be  found  in  many  of  the  Companies'  Acts 
about  that  time ;  but  those  on  which  I  have  been 
able  to  put  my  hand  are  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works Act  of  1852,  and  the  East  London  Water 
Company's  Act  of  1853.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  clause : — "  Provided  always  that  the 
company  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for 
not  laymg  down  any  such  main  pipe  or  com- 
munication pipe  if  they  be  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  any  unavoidable  causes  or  accidents,  or 
for  not  supplying  water  if  the  want  of  such 
supply  arise  from  frost,  unusual  drought  or  other 
unavoidable  causes  or  accidents."  I  do  not 
consider,  in  the  present  state  of  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  science  in  this  country,  that  that  ought 
to  be  permitted  in  any  new  Act,  and  that  frost 
should  be  acknowledged  as  an  unavoidable  cause 
of  want  of  supply  of  water. 

5078.  We  nave  it,  in  the  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  in  1862,  that  a  Fire  Brigade 
was  established  by  the  insurance  companies,  and 
the  matter  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parishes, 
and  the  Committee  wish  now  to  have  any  infor- 
mation from  you  which  you  can  give,  as  to  what 
has  been  done  since  1862  ? — I  may  state  that  the 

parishes  all  established  engines  about  the  year 
1707,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament 
to  which  I  called  your  attention  before.  A  few 
of  the  insurance  companies  hadpreviously  done 
CO,    particularly  the   Hand-in-Hand    Insurance 


Company,  which  was  the  first  company  estab' 
lished  in  London.  Those  parish  engines  received 
rewards  for  their  attendance  at  fires,  and  those 
rewards  were  also  given  to  the  fire  office  en- 
gines. It  was  not  necessary  to  have  an  effective 
engine  in  order  to  claim  the  reward,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  parish  en»nea 
very  soon  fell  into  a  condition  of  great  neglect. 
The  beadles  in  charge  of  the  engines  were  gen&> 
rally  very  old  men,  and  they  sent  the  engines  out 
in  charge  of  boys;  and,  in  some  cases,  women; 
and  they  took  the  rewards  all  the  same.  The  in- 
surance companies  then  began  to  feel  that  their 
interests  were  very  greatly  at  stake,  and  they 
tried  for  many  years  to  amalgamate  their  forces, 
but  there  were  great  difficulties  in  their  way ; 
the  chief  objection  being  that  any  offices  which 
refused  to  jom  would  ami  have  their  engines  as 
an  advertisement,  and  would  make  themselves 
very  much  known,  whereas  those  companies  who 
joined  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the  advertise- 
ment afforded  by  their  engines  running  about  the 
streets.  After  a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  the 
London  fire  engine  establishment  was  formed 
in  the  year  1833,  and  it  lasted  for  33  years, 
during  which  time  the  engines  attended  35,145 
fires.  Then  immediately  after  the  great  fire  in 
Tooley-street,  in  the  year  1862,  at  which  my 
predecessor  lost  his  life,  the  insurance  companies 
began  to  reconsider  a  subject  which  had  been 
very  frequently  before  them  previously,  namely, 
the  responsibiUty  of  continuing  any  longer  to 
protect  the  whole  of  London  at  the  expense  of 
the  insarers  of  London.  The  result  of  that  was 
a  correspondence  with  the  Home  Secretary,  the 
principal  details  of  which  I  think  will  be  found 
m  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1862.  My 
particular  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this  just 
now  is,  that  in  some  of  the  evidence  previously 
given  before  this  Committee,  witnesses  have 
stated  tiiat  the  present  Fire  Brigade  was  esta> 
blished  on  centralisation  principles.  I  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  offer  evidence  to  the  Committee, 
that  so  early  as  the  year  1862  the  present  scheme 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  was  drawn  up  by  me  for  a 
transfer,  at  that  time,  supposed  to  be  about 
to  take  place,  to  the  metropolitan  police.  That 
scheme  has  been  printed  several  times,  both  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  order  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  copied  from 
the  House  of  Commons  papers. 

5079.  Do  you  refer  to  this  scheme  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Fire  Brigade  ? — Precisely. 

Immediately 
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Immediately  aft^r  that  Committee  of  1862  sat,  I 
presented  a  schema  for  the  entire  protection  of 
London  within  the  district  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  at  a  cost  of  70,000  /.  I  was 
simply  asktd  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  scheme.  He  said  nothing  about  the  money ; 
but  I  prepared  my  scheme  in  that  way,  and  at 
that  cost.  That  scheme  was  laid  before  the  Home 
Secretary,  and,  after  some  correspondence,  Mr. 
Waddington,  in  December  1864,  wrote  a  letter,  of 
which  this  is  one  of  the  sentences:  "If  the  esti- 
mate can  be  reduced  to  50,000  /.  per  annum,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  first  outlay,  Sur  George  Grey 
does  not  apprehend  any  serious  difficulty  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question."  My  scheme 
was  referred  back  to  me  for  revision,  and  I  made 
a  second  scheme,  which  brought  the  expenses 
to  52,000/.  a  year.  This  second  scheme  had 
been  made  through  omitting  to  observe  that  it 
was  to  include  the  outlay  on  the  first  cost.  I  then 
made  a  third  scheme,  bringing  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  outlay  on  the  first  cost,  to  50,000/., 
and  that  is  the  scheme  under  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  at  present  increasing 
the  Fire  Brigade. 

5080.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  Of  what  did  that  outlay 
consist  ? — Simply  rents,  salaries,  wages,  repairs 
of  engines,  renewal  of  stock,  coals,  calls  to  fires, 
turncocks,  general  aasistance,  refreshments,  draw- 
ing of  engines,  telegraphic  arrangements,  super- 
annuation, and  interest. 

5081.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
existing  establishment  ? — No ;  that  was  intended 
as  the  total  cost  of  the  new  establishment. 

5082.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment?— At  this  moment  it  is  about  38,000/. 
a  year. 

5083.  Chairman.']  The  Committee  have  had 
it  in  evidence  that  the  system  of  the  present  Fire 
Brigade  is  concentration,  instead  of  distribution ; 
is  that  the  fact? — That  is  not  the  fact.  The 
original  scheme  has  been  several  years  in  print, 
and  must  be  presumed  to  be  known  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject.  This  is  the  printed 
account  of  the  princifMe  of  the  scheme:  "To 
meet  every  contingency,  it  is  obviously  most  im- 
portant that  the  distribution  of  a  Fire  Brigade 
should  be  widely  extended,  in  order  that  the  first 
engine,  with  a  skilled  fireman,  should  reach  the 
scene  of  a  fire  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  other  points  are  of 
minor  importance."  That  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  about  four  years  ago. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  passed 
a  resolution  in  fevonr  of  the  scheme  in  general 
terms.  Of  course,  they  could  not  do  so  in  detail, 
because  I  have  placed  some  of  my  principal  sta- 
tions on  spots  where  we,  not  having  any  Par- 
liamentary powers,  may  not  be  able  to  obtain 
them ;  but  tbey  are  only  waiting  now  to  see  how 
nearly  they  can  work  up  to  it. 

5084.  In  carryii^  out  your  scheme,  as  I  un- 
derstand you,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  been  distributing  tiie  fire  stations  over  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes. 

5085.  Will  you  mention  to  the  Committee  one 
or  two  Instances  where  they  have  recently  esta- 
blished fire  stations  ? — Yes,  I  will  hand  in  to  the 
Committee  a  map  of  the  metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade, as  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  Ist  day  of  January 
1866  {handing  in  the  game).  I  have  dated 
that  the  3l8t  December  1865 ;  and  here  is  an- 
other map  {handing  in  another  map)  of  the  con- 

0.84. 


dition  of  things  on  the  Ist  May  1867.    If  honour-      Captain 
able  Members  will  look  at  those  maps  they  will  E,  M.  Sham. 

hardly  require  to  ask  me  any  questions  on  the         

subject  of  distribution.      Under  the  old  esta-      so  June 
blishment  there  was  a  small  strip  of  ground  by        1867. 
the  water  side,  from  about  Westminster  to  a 
littie  below  London  Bridge  fairly  protected,  but 
at  the  pi-esent  moment  there  is  an  enormous  area 
protected. 

5086.  You  still  have  Watling-street  as  the 
chief  Fire  Brigade  station,  do  you  not? — Yes, 
up  to  the  present  time. 

5087.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  far  the 
naost  distant  station  from  the  Watling-street  sta- 
tion was  on  the  Ist  January  1866  ? — The  most 
distant  station,  I  should  say,  was  about  three 
miles  off. 

5088.  Now,  on  the  1st  May  1867,  will  yon 
state  how  far  the  most  distant  station  now  estar 
blished  is  from  the  chief  station  in  Watling- 
street  ? — Six  miles. 

5089.  Between  Hammersmith,  which  is  six 
miles  from  the  chief  station,  and  the  chief  sta- 
tion itself,  are  there  any  more  stations  established? 
— Yes,  a  large  number  of  stations. 

5090.  How  many  stations  have  been  esta- 
blished by  you  between  the  1st  January  1866 
and  the  1st  May  1867  ?— I  have  prepared  a  table 
showing  that.  On  the  Slst  December  1865,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  received  over  from 
the  Fire  Brigade  38  engines,  and  they  have  now 
84,  making  an  increase  of  46. 

5091.  Were  all  those  hand  engines? — No; 
they  were  not  all  hand  engines.  At  that  time 
they  received  19  stations,  but  at  the  present 
moment  they  have  43,  making  an  increase  of 
24;  at  that  time  they  received  over  129  men, 
and  they  have  now  added  103,  making  a  total  of 
232  firemen.  {The  table  and  the  maps  were 
handed  in,  vide  Appendix.) 

5092.  Every  year  you  are  adding  more  sta- 
tions in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropous,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes ;  we  are  continually  adding  more  sta- 
tions, and  at  the  present  moment  the  map  which 
I  have  handed  in  to  the  Committee  is  actually  not 
complete,  because,  since  the  time  at  which  I  drew 
that  map,  there  have  been  changes  made. 

5093.  According  to  that  map  there  appears  to 
be  a  great  deficiency  of  means  for  the  protection 
of  property  from  fire  about  Wandsworth,  Clap- 
ham,  and  Brixton ;  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations to  those  districts  also  ? — Certainly  it  is, 
and  it  is  not  only  their  intention,  but  they  are 
actually  executing  it  at  this  moment ;  I  am  under 
notice  to  go  into  the  Brixton  station  within  a 
month  or  two,  and  I  am  making  my  preparations 
with  engines  and  men  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  at  Feckham  and  many  other  places  besides 
the  houses  are  nearly  finished.  At  this  moment 
the  architect  of  the  Fire  Brigade  has  so  much  on 
hand  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  undertake  any  more  work,  even  if  buildings 
offered. 

5094.  Mr.  Lusk.'}  You  mean  that  the  architect 
is  engaged  in  preparing  Fire  Brigade  stations  ? 
— Yes ;  in  many  cases  building  places,  and  in 
other  cases  adapting  houses  for  that  purpose. 

5095.  If  they  are  wanted,  the  architect  could 
obtain  more  men,  I  suppose,  to  do  the  work  ? — 
It  is  a  very  great  labour;  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  found  in  obtaining  sites  has  been 
almost  insurmountable ;  all  the  places  which  are 
selected  for  sites  are  naturally  very  important 

c  c  3  places* 
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Captam      ^aces,  in  leading  thoroughfares  or  close  to  them. 

E.  M.  Shorn-  They  have  endeavoured  to  work  up  to  a  theoreti- 

—        cally  correct  scheme,  but  practically  difficulties 

3oJune      arise,   and  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 

1 867.        proper  sites  wiuiout  great  delay  and  trouble. 

5096.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.']  It  is  impor- 
tant that  stations  should  be  in  leading  thorough- 
fares, and  not  in  mews  and  places  where  they 
cannot  be  readily  found? — Yes;  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  stations  should  be 
well  known  and  easily  found. 

5097.  Chairman.'^  I  presume  another  reason 
why  you  are  not  gomg  on  more  mpidly,  though 
there  has  been  considerable  rapidity  shown  in 
your  course  <rf  procedure,  is,  that  you  have  not 
funds  to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work 
in  one  year? — Just  so.  In  the  17  months  during 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  had  the 
control  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  tihey  have  done  one- 
half  of  all  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do,  having 
regard  to  the  expense. 

5098.  And  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  buildin?B  that  is  going  on  m  the  outskirts,  you 
are  overtaking  a  great  deal  of  grottnd  that  was 
not  occupied  before? — Yes;  a  great  deal  of 
ground  that  was  not  covered  by  any  other  pro- 
tection St  all  previously ;  I  should  rather  say  any 
protection  that  was  available  or  useful. 

5099.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  also  that 
one  of  the  great  •  faults  of  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Fire  Brigade  was,  that  you  had  too 
many  powerful  steam-engines,  and  too  few  hand- 
engines;  now,  can  you  tell  the  Committee,  in 
that  large  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  engines,  how  many  have  been  hand- 
engines,  and  how  many  have  been  steam-engines  ? 
—1  think  that  will  be  found  in  the  table  which 
I  have  given  in. 

5100.  Are  you  putting  manual  engines  in 
those  new  stations  that  you  are  establiehing  ? — 
Yes,  manuals ;  we  shall  put  manual  engines  in 
all  the  outside  stations,  speaking  generally;  in  all 
the  stations  within  about  two  miles  of  St.  Paul's 
we  shall  probably  have  steam-engines. 

5101.  And  of  course,  when  a  fire  took  place 
beyond  those  limits,  the  call  would  be  given, 
first,  to  the  district  stations  where  the  manual 
engines  are  ? — The  system  of  giving  calls  is  very 
sunple ;  in  the  centre  of  each  district  there  is  a 
foreman  present ;  he  resides  in  that  centre,  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  stations  under  his 
control ;  he  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  every 
one  of  those  stations,  and  he  is  also  connected  by 
teleeraph  with  me  at  head-quarters.  If  a  fire 
breaks  out  in  a  part  of  his  district,  the  intelli- 
gence is  sent  out  to  the  nearest  station  of  the 
district ;  that  is  conveyed  to  the  foreman,  who 
acta  on  his  own  discretion,  and  at  the  same  tiine 
telegraj^hs  to  me  for  further  orders,  and  I  send 
him  assistance,  or  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary. This  Committee  has  had  evidence  of  calls 
accumulating  on  their  way.  Now,  in  a  properly 
organised  establishment,  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible ;  the  man  must  repeat  the  call  that  he  re- 
ceives ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  first  man  to  examine 
it,  to  see  whether  it  is  a  proper  call ;  he  passes  it 
on,  and  it  can  undergo  no  change  until  it  reaches 
me  ;  such  a  thing  has  never  occurred,  and  never 
will  occur ;  the  man  would  be  severely  punished 
for  it  if  it  did. 

5102.  Do  you  consider  that  your  present  tele- 

r'aph  system  is  as  perfect  as  you  can  make  it  ? — 
have  examined  the  systems  adopted  in  all  coun- 
tries for  that  purpose,  and  I  know  nothing  ap- 


proaching the  completeness  of  our  system.  We 
are  more  expensive  in  one  point,  namely,  that  we 
have  an  instrument  at  the  end  of  each  line.  I 
have  done  that  to  avoid  every  possible  compli- 
cation, so  that  if  one  line  breaks  down  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  general  system  at  all.  The  lines 
on  the  map  show  the  exact  system  that  we  have 
at  work. 

5103.  What  is  the  difference  between  that 
new  system  of  yours  and  the  system  adopted  in 
America? — In  America  it  is  in  the  power  of  un- 
skilled persons,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on,  to  call  out  a  great  force  of  firemen 
and  engines ;  whereas  in  London  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  unskilled  persons  to  call  out  the  en- 
gines. 

5104.  Do  you  mean  that  any  ordinary  passer- 
by can  call  out  the  engines  in  America  ? — Yes, 
any  passer-by  can  do  so;  he  may  come  to  ^e 
policeman  or  nouseholder  who  has  got  a  key,  and 
give  the  alarm,  and  bring  out  a  large  force  of 
men  and  engines.  Now,  anyone  who  knows  the 
subject  must  see  how  very  liable  in  such  a  case 
tlie  Fire  Brigade  is  to  be  called  out  unneces- 
sarily ;  and  the  facts  are  exactly  in  accordance 
with  that  theory.  I  have  a  table  prepared,  which 
I  will  hand  in,  showing  tiie  number  of  false 
fdarms  under  that  system,  and  the  number  of 
false  alarms  under  our  system  here.  And  all  that 
must  be  important  with  regard  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  working  of  the  establiuiment. 
In  New  York  the  per-centage  of  false  alarms  on 
the  total  number  of  calls  is  57.  I  obtained  this 
information  direct  from  the  chief  of  the  Fire 
Brigade.  I  have  been  for  years  in  oommimica- 
tion  with  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Fire  Brigades  who 
take  an  interest  in  communicating  such  matters. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  the  per-centage  of 
false  alarms  in  New  York  is  57,  leaving  43  per 
cent,  for  fires.  In  Montreal  the  proporti(m  is 
33  per  cent,  of  false  alarms ;  in  Troy  it  is  52  per 
cent,  of  false  alarms;  in  St.  Francisco  it  is  37 
per  cent,  oi  false  tdarms ;  and  in  St.  Louis  34 
per  cent ;  whereas  in  London  it  is  only  13  per 
cent. 

5105.  Mr.  Lusk.']  What  is  j'our  definition  of  a 
false  alann  ? — A  man  coming  m  and  saying  that 
there  is  a  very  large  fire,  and  sending  out  the  en- 
gines, and  that  turning  out  afterwards  to  be 
either  totally  fake,  or  merely,  perhaps,  a  chimney 
on  fire. 

6106.  Mr.  Horsfall.']  Are  any  rewards  given 
to  those  who  bring  intelligence  of  a  fire  ? — Not 
for  a  false  alarm ;  we  do  not  pay  them  until  we 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  a  right  call. 

5107.  Chttirman.'\  Do  you  attribute  that 
large  per-centage  of  false  alarms  in  America,  to 
their  system  of  telegraphing? — Most  decidedly; 
wherever  that  system  has  been  adopted  it  has  led 
to  an  immense  number  of  false  alarms.  Now,  in 
small  towns  that  is  really  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence,  but  in  a  large  place  like  London  it 
would  lead  to  an  enormous  expense.  At  this 
moment  the  distance  which  we  travel  in  Lon- 
don may  be  taken  roughly  at  16,000  miles  a 
year ;  and,  if  we  were  to  establish  those  tele- 
graphs on  a  large  scale,  such  as  they  have  in 
America,  the  ratepayers  would  not  stand  it  for 
a  year ;  every  mile  we  run  costs  5  s. 

5108.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.l  And  you  do 
not  think  that  any  proportionate  good  would  re- 
sult from  that  outlay? — No,  certainly  not;  it  is 
far  better  to  have  a  proper  distribution  of  statione, 
and  to  receive  no  call  except  an  authentic  one. 

5109.  Chairman.'] 
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5109.  Chairman.']  Has  that  system  of  tele- 
graphing been  established  in  any  other  conntry 
man  in  America? — Yes,  it  has  been  established 
in  Berlin,  and  there  it  has  led  to  the  same  conse- 
quences. In  the  daytime,  when  they  do  not 
keep  a  watch  in  the  outside  stations,  they  are 
forced  to  shut  up  the  telegraph  box. 

5110.  Do  you  not  thmk  some  false  alarms 
would  be  given  out  of  mischief? — I  think  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  America  they 
have  been,  but  I  think  not  in  Berlin. 

5111.  Mr.  Turner. 1  Would  not  the  danger  of 
false  alarms  be  lessened  very  much  if  it  was  made 
necessary  that  these  telegraph  messages  should 
be  sent  through  the  police  of  the  district,  and 
that  the  man  should  give  his  name  and  number 
before  the  office  forwarded  the  message  ? — Yes. 
But  the  principle  adopted  in  America  is  simply 
this,  that  there  is  no  office  to  go  to  ;  the  man  who 
gives  the  alarm  winds  round  the  telegraph  handle 
himself,  and  consequently  he  has  no  means  of 
sending  any  details  either  about  himself  or  about 
the  fire.  But  in  Liondon,  supposing  a  false  alarm 
came  ostensibly  from  the  London  Docks,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  expense  of  50/.;  for  if 
there  were  such  an  alarm  I  should  turn  out  an 
enormous  force  of  engines,  and  it  might  be  only 
a  chimney  on  fire,  and  my  men  would  be  20  or 
30  minutes  on  the  road  going  and  returning. 

5112.  Lord  Richard  Gromenor."]  And  you 
would  be  at  the  same  time  losing  their  services 
in  their  own  districts  ? — Just  so. 

5]  13.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  the  system  <rf 
calls  adopted  in  France  ? — Yes,  perfectly ;  they 
have  no  telegraphs  for  that  purpose  in  France 
at  all. 

5114.  How  is  the  news  of  a  fire  sent  ?—  Simply 
by  their  own  men  ;  in  the  first  instance  it  is  sent 
as  we  receive  it,  and  as  all  other  fire  brigades 
must  receive  it ;  namely,  from  the  people  of  the 
houses  or  passers  by ;  after  that,  they  send  on  for 
help  from  the  station  at  which  it  is  received,  and 
they  pass  on  the  message  by  hand  to  the  other 
stations,  so  that  in  Paris  there  must  be  an  enor- 
mous delay  before  it  can  reach  head-quarters. 

5115.  Have  the  French  people  ever  complained 
of  their  inefficient  system  of  telegraphmg  ? — 
They  have  no  system  of  telegraphing  at  all; 
they  have  never  complained,  and  they  have  very 
little  reason  to  complain,  except,  perhaps,  of  that 
one  particular  which  I  dare  say  will  be  remedied 
one  day  or  other.  The  distribution  of  the  stations 
in  Paris  is  perfectly  enormous,  and  the  number 
of  men  and  engines,  and  altogether  the  expense 
which  they  go  to  there  are  quite  beyond  what 
this  country  would  tolerate  at  all. 

5116.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor."]  How  many 
men  are  there  in  the  Fire  Brigade  in  Paris  ? — 
The  number  of  men  in  the  Pans  Fire  Brigade  is 
1,572. 

5117.  Chairman.  J  As  against  how  many  here  ? 
—As  against  232  in  London. 

5118.  Can  .you  state  what  is  the  annual  expense 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  Paris? — The  annual 
expense  of  the  Paris  Fire  Brigade  may  be  roughly 
taken  now  at  100,000/.  a  year;  the  actual  returned 
expense  by  the  municipalities  up  to  this  year  is 
80,000  /. ;  but  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  stations,  which  may  be  taken  at  20,000  /. 
more,  bringing  up  the  whole  of  the  expense  to  at 
least  100,000  /. 

5119.  As  against  how  much  in  this  country  ? 
— At  this  moment  38,000/.;  but  the  sum 
authorised  by  Parliament  is  50,000  /. 

0.84. 


5120.  Mr.  Lush.]  What  do  you  get  from  the 
offices? — There  is  a  halfpenny  rate  over  the 
whole  of  the  metropoliB  wnich  raises  30,000  /.  a 
year.  The  Government  for  public  buildings 
give  10,000/.  a  year,  and  the  offices  10,000/.  a 
year;  the  Government  contribution  is  exactly 
10,000  /.,  and  the  others  are  a  little  over  what  I 
have  stated. 

5121.  Chairman.]  The  actual  expenditure  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is  only  38,000  /.  ? 
— Yes ;  at  the  present  moment  they  have  got  to 
38,000  /. ;  In  fact,  they  have  got  done  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  work  which  they  have  got  to  do. 
With  regard  to  the  false  alarms  I  may  add  that 
it  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  also  published 
in  books,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  tele- 
graph here  tiie  number  of  false  alarms  have  in- 
creased ;  that  is  a  mistake.  In  the  year  1861 
the  false  alarms  were  16  per  cent.;  in  1862  a 
shade  less ;  during  that  year  I  got  four  lines  of 
telegraph  put  up,  and  during  the  next  year  I  had 
16  hues  completed,  and  the  false  alarms  fell  to  a 
little  over  13  per  cent  TTie  number  of  false 
alarms  over  a  period  of  34  years  in  London  has 
been  17  per  cent.,  but  at  tnis  moment  they  are 
only  13  per  cent.,  which  I  think  on  examination 
will  be  found  to  be  considerably  lower  than  in 
almost  any  other  town  in  the  world. 

5122.  Are  you  aware  what  system  they  pursue 
in  Liverpool  with  regard  to  alarms?— In  Liver- 
pool in  consequence  of  llieir  system  their  false 
alarms  are  of  course  very  favourable  indeed ;  in 
fact  the  nimiber  of  false  alarms  in  Liverpool  for 
the  past  year  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

5123.  What  is  their  system  of  calls? — Every 
fireman  is  a  policeman,  and  consequently  the 
policeman  himself  getting  a  false  alarm  and  run- 
ning  to  look  after  tke  fire  does  not  pass  on  that 
call,  and  it  does  not  count  as  a  false  alarm  in  any 
way ;  for  he  immediately  discovers  what  it  is,  and 
sends  on  a  stt^  to  head-quarters. 

5124.  Mr.  Turner,']  All  the  firemen  in  Liver- 
pool are  policemen  ?  —  Yes,  all  firemen  are 
policemen,  but  all  the  policemen  are  not  fire* 
men. 

5125.  In  fact,  the  Fire  Brigade  is  part  of  the 
police  force  ? — Yes. 

5126.  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  fire  bells  in 
Liverpool  ? — No,  there  are  not. 

5127.  Mr.  HersfalL]  When  were  they  abo- 
lished ;  they  used  to  have  them,  did  they  not  ? — 
That  must  have  been  many  years  ago.  A  fire  bell 
is  very  well  for  small  towns,  and  for  places  in  which 
the  Fire  Brigade  is  not  a  paid  body ;  it  serves  to 
collect  the  firemen  from  distances  in  a  way  that  I 
suppose  no  other  system  could  do;  but  in  any  town 
that  has  got  paid  men  in  certain  spots,  a  fire  bell 
could  have  no  effect  except  to  collect  a  crowd, 
which  would  have  to  be  dispersed  by  the  police 
before  the  firemen  could  do  any  good. 

5128.  Have  they  got  fire  bells  at  the  docks? — 
I  think  not.  All  the  improvem«at8  in  fixe  ma- 
nagement during  the  last  few  years  have  tended 
to  silence  in  every  possible  way ;  everything  that 
creates  a  crowd  does  injury.  In  the  Liverpool 
Docks,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the 

Eolioe,  they  have  got  a  laige  number  of  ware- 
ousemen  and  gangs-men  who  are  quite  ready 
to  run  up  without  waiting  for  the  fire  bell. 

5129.  Chairman.]  We  have  had  a  system  of 
fire  towers  recommended  to  us  by  one  of  the 
witnesses :  the  towers  to  be  placed  in  a  central  part 
of  the  town ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  system? — 
My  opinion  is,  that  in  every  town  in  which  they 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Captain       have  been  eetablislied,  they  have  most  signally 

E.  M-  Shaw,  failed ;  for  instance,  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburgh, 

"T~*         and  Hamburg ;  the  first  calls  received  from  those 

***8fi  "*      towers  have  oeen  so  few  as  to  make  them  prac- 

*     ''        iically  worthless. 

5130.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  have 
failed  ? — ITie  reason  is,  that  the  towns  are 
watched  sufficiently  for  notice  to  be  brought  into 
the  fire  stations  before  a  fire  has  got  through  the 
roof  and  become  visible.  The  principle  of  the 
fire-tower  must  always  be  to  call  the  firemen 
after  the  fire  is  \-isible  from  the  outside,  and  that 
is  evidently  a  wrong  principle. 

5131.  It  is  a  bad  fire,  is  it  not,  when  it  has 
penetrated  through  the  roof? — Yes ;  generally 
we  are  called  before  a  fire  is  through  the  roof  of 
the  building ;  we  always  expect  that. 

5132.  \jOTdi  Richard  Grosvenor.l  We  havehad 
it  in  evidence  that  a  man  running  up  with  a  call  to 
a  fire  station  gives  it  to  the  first  fireman  that  he 
sees,  and  he  may  be  a  junior,  but  he  does  not 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  does  he? — Cer- 
tainly not;  there  is  always  a  responsible  man 
present  at  every  station,  and  when  a  call  comes, 
no  matter  who  receives  it,  that  responsible  man 
has  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to  do 
his  duty  according  to  the  mtelligence  which  he 
receives. 

5133.  Mr.  Turner.']  With  regard  to  the  Liver- 
pool firemen,  the  fireman  on  the  beat  is  bound  to 

,  pass  on  the  notice  of  the  fire  to  the  next  police- 
man, is  he  not,  with  all  the  particulars,  so  that  it 
is  thus  passed  on  to  the  nearest  station  ? — Yes ; 
and  telegraphed  thence  to  the  general  station.  I 
must  say  that  the  system  of  calls  is  very  com- 
plete in  Liverpool,  and  in  several  other  towns  in 
England.  But  to  have  a  properly  organised 
arrangement  the  call  must  always  be  examined 
into  before  it  is  passed.  If  we  were  to  obey 
heife  in  London  absolutely  every  call  as  it  is 
brought  in,  we  should  never  be  at  home  at  all ; 
people  get  into  a  sort  of  panic  when  there  is  even 
a  chimney  on  fire ;  they  come  running  in,  saying 
that  there  is  a  large  fire  when  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

5134.  Lord  Richard,  Grosvenor.'\  With  regard 
to  the  duty  of  sending  on  the  call,  though  a 
junior  may  take  the  call  in,  it  is  not  left  to  his 
vivid  imagination  to  decide  what  he  sends  on  by 
telegraph  ? — By  no  means ;  there  is  a  responsible 
man  to  do  that. 

5135.  Mr.  i«»A.]  Of  course,  it  requires  dis- 
crimination to  attend  properly  to  a  call  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

5136.  Lord  Ricluird  Grosvenor.]  It  is  very 
common  to  have  a  window  on  fire  described  as  a 
house  burning  down,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  and  very 
often  we  can  find  out  from  the  man  himself  that 
the  fire  is  a  trifie,  though  the  man  may  say  that 
it  is  important. 

5137.  Mr.  Lush."]  But  it  would  not  do,  I  sup- 
pose, to  discourage  calls  altogether? — By  no 
means ;  we  must  always  rely  on  calls  from  the 
outside. 

5138.  It  is  like  an  alarm  in  an  army ;  it  may  be 
a  regiment,  or  it  may  be  a  brigade?— Just  so. 
Occasionallv  we  receive  an  exaggerated  call  from 
a  man  who  looks  very-  steady  ana  collected,  say- 
ing that  there  is  a  very  large  fire  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  refuse  that  call ;  but  in  cases 
of  men  coming  in,  in  a  very  excited  state,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  r^use ;  we  send  on  a  man  some- 
times to  see  what  it  is,  and  he  very  often  comes 
back  and  says  that  it  is  a  false  alarm. 


5139.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  those  recei\'ing  those  calls  ? — Yes ; 
involving  a  large  expense  to  the  public. 

5 1 40.  Lord  Richard  Growenor.  J  Your  tendency 
is  to  give  the  fire  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  ? — 
Yes;  there  is  no  case  that  I  know  of,  of  the 
firemen  refusing  »  call  altogether.  You  have 
had  some  evidence  before  you  to  the  effect  that 
the  Fire  Brigade  are  using  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  telegraph  ;  that  is  not  the  case ;  they  are 
not  using  Professor  Wheatstone's  instruments. 

5141.  *VTiose  instruments  are  they  working? 
— Siemen's  and  Haiske's.  There  is  not  much  in 
that  point,  however,  except  that  that  witness 
came  here  to  give  evidence  about  a  matter  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  whatever. 

5142.  Had  that  witness  ever  seen  your  system  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  knew  anything 
about  our  system. 

5143.  Chairman.']  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
water  arrangement  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
metropolis,  were  is  now  a  commission  sitting  on 
that  subject,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

5144.  Do  you  consider  that  the  water  arrange- 
ments for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis 
are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  ? — No ;  the  fire 
extinguishing  arrangements  in  that  particular 
are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

5145.  In  what  respect  are  they  not  in  a  satis- 
factory state? — ^In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
regular  system  at  all,  and  there  are  no  two  parts 
of  London  that  are  similarly  provided  in  that 
way.  The  whole  of  London  is  supplied  hj  a 
large  number  of  different  water  companies.  This 
map  {producing  a  map)  will  show  the  Committee 
at  a  glance  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  of 
London. 

5146.  London  is  at  present  supplied  by  eight 
water  companies,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  by  eight  water 
companies ;  there  are  five  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  three  on  the  south. 

5147.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  opposition 
from  the  water  companies  of  London  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  ?  —  Never.  On  the 
contrary,  we  always  receive  the  greatest  assist- 
ance fi'om  them. 

5148.  With  regard  to  the  turncocks,  have  you 
ever  found  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  they  have  always  given  me  the 

f greatest  possible  assistance.  I  have  received 
etters  from  two  of  the  water  companies,  of  which 
I  am  requested  to  give  the  substance  in  con- 
nection with  that  subject. 

5149.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the 
turncocks  are  often  drimk  ;  is  that  consistent  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  those  men  ? — 
No ;  on  the  contrary  I  think  they  are  exceedingly 
respectable,  well-conducted  men ;  I  never  saw  a 
drunken  turncock,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  of 
my  men  have  seen  one. 

5150.  Have  you  always  found  them  at  their 

f>8ts  when  they  are  wanted  ? — No,  not  always, 
have  known  them  to  be  late,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  respectable  men  with  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  their  difficult  business,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  give  us  assistance.  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded 
than  the  charge  against  them. 

5151.  Will  vou  be  good  enough  to  read  the 
substance  of  those  letters  which  you  have  re- 
ceived ? — The  engineer  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company  writes  to  this  effi;ct : 
"  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  has  asserted  that  the  turncocks  are 
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very  often  after  10  o'clock  at  night  not  sober,' 
and  further, '  that  we '  (the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  engines)  '  turn  the  water  on  without  their 
assistance.'  These  statements  are  entirely  with- 
out foundation ;  the  turncocks  have  serious  re- 
sponsibilities, and  steady  men  are  therefore 
selected  for  ^e  office."  Then  the  engineer  of  the 
Lambeth  Water  Company  has  written  a  similar 
letter,  and  I  can  certainly  vouch  for  its  accu- 
racy. 

5152.  Mr.  Lusk.']  Mr.  Whiffin,  the  secretary 
of  the  "West  jVliddJesex  "Waterworks  Company, 
says,  at  Question  2901,  "  The  Fire  Brigade  have 
not  accepted  the  offer  which  I  made  to  Captiun 
Shaw,  that  the  names  of  the  turncocks  should  be 
put  up  in  the  stations;"  is  that  so? — I  think  we 
know  the  names  "of  all  the  turncocks  all  over 
London ;  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Whiffin's  state- 
ment is  strictly  accurate;  it  may  be  that  we 
have  omitted  to  accept  that  offer  formally,  but 
we  certainly  know  them  all. 

5153.  Chairman.']  "Was  there  a  formal  offer 
made  ? — I  have  written  to  Mr.  "Whiffin,  and  he 
has  written  in  reply  to  remind  me  that  there  was 
such  an  offer  made,  but  that  was  in  a  letter  on  a 
totally  different  subject,  and  I  omitted  to  take 
any  notice  of  it ;  but  I  may  state,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  know  all  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  turncocks. 

5154.  Mr.  Lutk.l  'Would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
each  station  should  be  supplied  with  the  names  of 
the  turncocks  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  and  they  are  so ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  many  years  to 
come  we  shall  be  depending  on  the  turncocks  for 
our  supply. 

5155.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  com- 
munication with  the  turncocks,  would  there  be 
any  possibility  of  communicating  by  telegraph 
with  those  men  ? — Certainly,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  one  but  their  own  body  ought 
to  do  that ;  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  responsi- 
bility. If  the  companies  are  responsible  for  a 
ready  supply  of  water,  they  should  make  their 
own  arrangements.  If  the  Fire  Brigade  were 
responsible  for  a  ready  supply  of  water,  of  course 
they  would  have  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  would  involve  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  complication. 

5156.  Do  your  men  know  the  fire-plugs  pretty 
well? — As  a  general  rule  they  do;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  know  the  sluice-cocks. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  know- 
ing the  fire-plugs. 

5157.  Have  the  fire  engines  tools  supplied  to' 
them  ? — Yes,  every  engine  carries  a  complete  set 
of  tools,  which  are  supplied  by  the  water  com- 
panies to  us. 

5158.  Do  the  firemen  understand  how  to  work 
them  ? — They  know  how  to  work  them  in  draw- 
ing the  plugs;  but  it  is  really  hydraulic  en- 
gineering in  a  way  which  those  turncocks  have 
got  to  do. 

5159.  I  am  looking  to  the  desirability  of 
having  some  communication  between  your  men 
and  the  water  companies,  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  or  possible 
to  combine  the  duties  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and 
those  of  the  turncocks? — If  the  services  were 
constant  it  might  be ;  then  there  would  be  no- 
thing required  but  to  go  and  draw  the  plug,  or 
to  turn  the  sluice-cock  of  the  hydrant ;  anybody 
could  do  that ;  but,  with  intermittent  services,  I 
believe  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  whose 
whole  attention  is  not  given  to  it,  to  understand 
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the  great  complication  of  the  services  in  large      Captain 
towns.     I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  there  are  E.  M.  Shatv. 
parts  of  London  in  which  a  tifmcock  could  not        ^— 
by  any  possibility  learn  his  business  in  less  than      ^°  J""** 
a  year;  and  I  believe  that  in  saying  that  I  am        »867. 
going  below  what  many  of  the  companies'  en- 
gineers would  do.    I  believe  that  there  are  many 
companies  in  London  who  would  not  make  a  man 
a  full  turncock  in  a  year;  it  would  take  him 
several  years  in  London  to  learn  his  business 
thoroughly,   because  the  water  has  been  laid 
down  with  special  reference  to  the  payments 
made  by  the  population  for  it ;  and,  of  course,  so 
long  as  private  companies  are  supplying  water, 
no  complaint  can  be  made  of  that. 

5160.  Chairman.']  But  would  it  not  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  constant  supply  instead  of 
an  intermittent  supply? — It  would  be  a  most 
enormous  advantage. 

5161.  "What  is  the  objection  to  that;  why  do 
the  companies  not  give  it? — That  is  a  subject 
which  is  Defore  the  Commission,  and  also  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  East  London  Water 
BilL  The  advantages  of  a  constant  supply  are 
quite  beyond  doubt  with  regard  to  fires. 

5162.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  of  the  internal  fittings  for 
supplying  water  in  houses,  there  would  be  some 
objection  to  a  constant  supply,  or  at  all  events  to 
the  increased  pressure  ? — ^1  believe  that  in  every- 
thing connected  with  buildings  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  technically  known  as  scamp- 
ing the  work.  That  htis  not  been  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  in  anything  as  in  what  is  called 
the  plumbing  of  the  house ;  the  fittings  are 
abominably  bad. 

5163.  Has  that  branch  of  the  subject  been  in- 
vestigated in  the  Select  Committee  ?  —  Very 
much ;  it  has  occupied  their  attention  for  days. 
The  services  at  the  present  moment  are  too  large, 
and  the  plugs  are  too  far  distant  from  each  other, 
and  so  long  as  that  remains  so,  I  see  no  means  of 
making  any  very  important  alteration.  I  con- 
ceive 3iat,  where  there  are  intermittent  supplies, 
no  one  service  should  cover  more  than  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground,  so  that  anything  happening  to 
that  one  service  would  put  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  town  in  danger.  And  also  in  case 
of  the  cisterns  and  pipes  being  empty,  anything 
happening  in  that  part  of  the  town  would  receive 
protection  much  quicker  than  it  could  do  if  there 
was  a  veiy  large  service. 

5164.  I  suppose  you  would  recommend  the 
water  to  be  laid  on  in  every  town  in  the  coun- 
try ? — Yes;  I  think  the  water  companies  should 
be  bound  to  provide  a  proper  service. 

5165.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  in  all  cases 
for  the  water  supply  to  belong  to  the  town  alto- 
gether ? — Theoretically  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^ 
about  that,  I  apprehend.  The  plan  which  I  now 
hand  in  {delivering  in  the  same)  shows  the  present 
state  of  the  water  supply  in  London,  and  here  is 
the  proposal  which  we  make  for  altering  that,  and 
here  are  the  means  for  drawing  off  the  water. 
But  before  it  would  be  possible  ror  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  to  adopt  that  or  any  other  scheme, 
they  must  look  into  the  whole  subject,  which  is 
one  of  enormous  magnitude,  involving,  perhaps, 
an  expense  of  10,000,000  I.  or  12,000,000/. 

5166.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  But,  loojfing 
at  the  existing  arrangements,  you  very  much 
prefer  to  have  the  turncocks  to  turn  the  water 
on  instead  of  your  own  men? — It  is  perfectiy 
essential. 
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Captain  5167.  And  you  have  no  reaeon  whatever  to 

E.  M.  Shaw,  complain  of  the  tarncocks  ? — Not  at  all,  iK>r  of 
any  of  the  officials.  I  believe  they  spare  no  ex- 
pense or  trouble  to  do  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do,  but  then  the  services  are  not  laid 
with  reference  to  fires  at  all,  hut  only  for  sup- 
plying the  houses. 

5168.  They  supply  water  f«Mr  fires  gratui- 
tously ?— Yes;  and  moreover  they  allow  persona 
to  supply  water  from  their  houses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fires,  and  they  do  not  charge  for  the 
extra  quantity. 

5169.  Mr.  T\trner.']  Their  Acts  of  Parliament 
require  that  they  should  supply  water  for  fires  ? 
— Yes ;  they  put  it  into  the  Act  themselves. 

5)70.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  There  have 
been  no  efficient  means  of  putting  a  fire  out 
hitherto  discovered,  except  by  means  of  water, 
have  there  ? — I  do  not  think  there  have  been  dis- 
covered any  means  of  extinguishing  fires  satis- 
factorily, except  by  water. 

5171.  Chairman.']  Have  you  ever  seen  the  ex- 
tincteur  used  ? — Yes  ;  1  have  seen  the  extincteur 
used. 

5172.  With  what  effect? — I  never  saw  it  used 
at  a  fire,  it  was  only  for  experiment. 

5173.  Have  I  correctly  understood  that  you 
highly  approve  of  the  extincteur  ? — The  fact  is, 
that  as  a  public  officer  I  have  never -eiven  an 
T>pinion  on  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  should  be 
exceedingly  unwilluig  to  do  so,  though  I  like  to 
encourage  everything  of  the  kind  ;  but  my  opi- 
nion might  be  quoted  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
cut  down  somebody  else  who  had  invented  some- 
thing better.  The  principle  of  Phillips's  fire 
annihilator  was  to  project  the  gas  on  to  the  fire ; 
this  gas  was  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  not  a 
supporter  of  combustion,  and  consequently  the 
fire  went  out ;  the  principle  of  the  extincteur  is 
precisely  the  same  m  one  way,  but  different  in 
another:  the  extincteur  projects  from  it  the 
water,  or  rather  a  liquid  which  is  harmless, 
imtil  it  touches  the  fire,  and  then  it  disengages 
from  it  this  carbonic  acid.,  und  tiiat  •destroys  the 
fire.  The  extincteur  localises  the  effect,  and  in 
fact  it  can  be  used  on  ceilings  and  other  places 
nuch  higher  and  more  distant  than  the  fire 
annihilator  will  touch. 

5174.  I  understood  that  in  the  extincteur  the 
carbonic  acid  was  generated  in  the  vessel  itself, 
by  mixing  powders  like  seidlitz  powders  ? — Yea, 
the  acid  is,  out  not  the  gas,  which  extinguishes 
the  fire ;  the  two  powders  are  mixed  together  in 
the  vessel ;  the  liquid  is  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
under  pressure,  the  same  as  soda  water,  and  when 
the  tap  is  opened,  according  to  the  pressure,  that 
water  will  be  projected  to  a  certain  distance ;  you 
may  drink  it,  or  you  may  put  it  on  your  hands 
or  clothes,  and  it  makes  no  mark  whatever. 

6175.  It  is  in  fact  soda  water,  or  rather  seidlitz 
powder  ? — Yes. 

5176.  The  carbonic  acid  is  still  there  in  a  state 
of  vapour  ? — No ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  libe- 
rated only  by  the  liquid  touching  the  fire ;  it  is  a 
very  simple  ingenious  little  thing. 

5177.  As  a  practical  man,  with  considerable 
experience  in  fires,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  those  small  engines,  the  ex- 
tincteur and  Phillips's  fire  annihilator,  in  manu- 
factories, just  to  put  out  a  fire  when  it  began  ? — 
I  would  rather  see  them  there  than  nothing,  but 
it  would  be  much  safer  to  trust  the  ordinary 
factory  people  with  something  with  which  they 
:were  more  familiar. 


5178.  Would  you  prefer  having  some  hand- 
pumps  there  ? — I  would  very  much  prefer  that, 
because  the  buckets  could  be  replenished.  The 
great  danger  of  the  extincteur  is,  that  reliance 
may  be  jJaced  on  it  at  first,  instead  of  sending 
away  for  help,  and  it  is  exhausted  in  a  moment, 
when  it  may  be  too  late.  The  hand-pumps  may 
be  used  for  a  time,  and  replenished,  if  there  is  a 
water  supply,  whereas  the  other  cannot  be  reple- 
nished. 

5179.  You  would  recommend  those  small  hand- 
pumps  to  be  used  in  large  manufactories,  and 
even  in  country  dwelling-houses  ? — Certaiidy,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage. 

5180.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Are  those 
hand-pumps  very  much  used  in  London  in  the 
Fire  Brigades  ? — Every  engid^  carries  one,  and 
has  done  so  for  years. 

5181.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  you  can  give  the 
Committee  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
expense  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  towns  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

5182.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  first  of  all,  to 
mention  the  expense  of  the  Fire  Brigades  in  the 
towns  of  this  country  ? — I  can  give  you  Dublin 
and  Liverpool  at  this  moment.  In  Liverpo<d 
they  spend  about  12  /.  on  each  fire,  and  in  Dublin 
they  spend  about  20/.  on  each  fire,  and  in  London 
it  amounts  up  to  about  18  /.  on  each  fire,  but  lat- 
terly this  year  we  have  been  spending  more  than 
18/.,  and,  consequently,  with  a  very  much  hett&r 
result. 

5183.  Mr.  Turner.]  With  regard  to  the  12/. 
spent  on  each  fire  in  Liverpool,  that  does  not 
include  the  expense  of  the  fire  police,  does  it  ?— 
In  speaking  of  this  I  am  forced  to  take  the  pub- 
lished accounts;  it- would  be  very  difficult  to  my 
how  far  the  police  force  has  been  increased  in 
consequence  of  their  having  this  fire  duty  to  per- 
form ;  I  presume  that  they  put  down' simply  die 
extra  wages  of  the  polioe,  and  not  their  absolute 
wages.  But  I  think  I  have  got  them  all,  and 
even  the  foreign  countries,  correct  within  one  or 
two  per  cent.  In  Baltimore  they  spend  90/.  on 
each  fire ;  in  Boston  they  spend  upwards  of  157  /. ; 
in  Brooklyn  upwards  of  35 /. ;  in  Buffalo  upwards 
of  85  /. ;  in  Montreal  upwards  of  32  /. ;  in  New 
Orleans  upwards  of  172/. ;  in  Philadelphia  up- 
wards of  48  /. ;  in  San  Francisco  118/.;  in  1^ 
Louis  upwards  of  125/. ;  in  Sidney  52/. ;  and  in 
Troy,  America,  upwards  of  63/.  on  each  fire, 
-whereas  in  London  for  many  years  18  L  has  been 
the,  average. 

5184.  Chairman.]  Is  that  increased  expendi- 
ture attended  by  an  increased  advantage  to  the 
public  in  those  different  towns  ? — I  thiuK  not  by 
any  means  ;  and  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in 
connecti  )n  with  those  large  figures  is  that  in  scnne 
of  those  towns  the  Fire  Brigade  is  worked  by 
volunteers. 

5185.  Mr.  Turner.]  Do  yon  consider  tiie 
expense  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  those  different 
towns  any  measure  of  the  utility  of  the  result 
gained  ? — By  no  means. 

5186.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  fire  insurance 

^emiums   in    San .  Francisco    are    considerably 
jher  than  they  are  in  London  ? — Yes. 

5187.  Mr.  Horsfall.]  In  giving  the  charges, 
which  you  state  are  12  /.  in  Liverpool,  and  172/. 
in  New  Orleans,  you  do  not  imagine  that  those 
respective  amounts  include  the  same  charges,  do 
you  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  do. 

5188.  Do  you  believe  that  what  is  done  in 
Liverpool  for  12/.  costs  in  New  Orleans  172  /.? 
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— That  is  my  belief ;  or  rather,  to  put  it  in  a 
dMTerent  way,  what  is  done  in  Liverpool  is  not  done 
at  all  in  New  Orleans;  but  about  one>tenth  of  it 
is  done  at  this  eoormons  cost.  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  American  Fire 
Brigades.  I  have  traveUed  there  several  times, 
and,  though  I  was  not  in  the  business  then,  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  working  of 
it,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondenoe, 
both  with  those  who  pay  for  the  fires  and  those 
who  put  them  out;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
America,  except  in  three  or  four  towns,  wnich 
can  be  at  lUl  ttu^en  as  a  model  for  working  on  in 
London,  and  even  those  few  towns  have  gone  to 
an  enormous  expense  about  matters  which  we  do 
not  touch  at  all  In  fact,  I  have  studied  the 
systems  adopted  ia  American  towns  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  their  ersors. 

6189.  In  New  York,  it  was  entirely  a  volun- 
teer brigade,  was  it  not? — AVTien  I  was  there, 
two  or  i&tee  times,  it  was  altogether  a  volunteer 
brigade.  Their  behaviour  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  disorderly  ;  there  was  no  man^emeut,  and 
diere  were  constant  quarreb;  in  fact,  nothing 
was  properly  done,  and  the  sj^stem  about  two  or 
three  years  ago  became  quite  intolerable,  and 
though  it  was  an  enormous  political  organisation 
ihe  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  them,  and 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  it  is  now  a 
paia  system  following  slowly  in  our  footsteps 
here.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  advanced 
as  fast  as  they  had  intended,  is  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  enrol  in  the  paid  brigade  so 
many  members  of  the  old  brigade. 

5190.  In  the  other  towns  in  America  w^e  the 
brigades  vdunteers  too?— Not  in  all.  Boston 
has  never  had  a  volunteer  brigade  within  my 
reoollectioB,  though  I  am  told  that  they  had 
one  for  many  years. 

5191.  Mr.  Lutk.}  I  suppose  those  figures  of 
172/.  and  100  L,  and  so  on,  apply  only  to  large 
fires  ? — No ;  my  mode  of  calculation  has  been  to 
take  the  total  cost,  and  to  divide  it  by  the  number 
of  fires. 

5192.  Those  brigades  do  not  touch  small  fires, 
do  they  ? — Yes ;  thejr  make  a  great  deal  of  them, 
and  turn  out  the  engines  at  great  expense. 

5193.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  The  fewer 
the  number  of  fires  the  greater  the  expenditure 
for  each  ? — Yes,  allowing  that  the  total  cost  is  the 
same. 

5194.  Mr.  Lusk.^  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  small  fire  like  the  burning  of  a  room  would  cost 
170/.? — No,  that  is  the  average;  our  cost  in 
London  on  the  average,  as  I  have  stated,  is  18  /. 

5195.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  fire- 
men and  apparatus  per  annum  in  any  town  where 
there  is  now  no  Fire  Brigade? — You  can  get 
a  good  man  to  take  charge  of  a  Fire  Brigade  at 
the  commencement  for  about  3  /.  or  4  /.  a  week, 
and  that  one  man  could  train  a  large  number  of 
others,  and  then  all  would  depend  on  the  wants 
of  the  town.  For  example,  Manchester  would 
require  a  totally  different  mode  of  jHrotectioa 
from  Edinburgh. 

5196.  Would  you  recommend  that  country 
towns  should  engage  one  of  those  men  to  teach 
the  brigade  ? — I  tmnk  it  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  sensible  thing. 

5197.  Would  you  recommend  that  policemen, 
or  a  distinct  class  of  men,  should  be  em{>loyed  to 
work  the  Fire  Brigade? — I  do  not  think  that 
that  question  could  be  answered  absolutely.  I 
think  it  all  depends  on  the  particular  town. 
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6198.  But,  generally   speaking,  would    you      Captain 
recommend  policemen,  or  a  distinct  class  of  men,  E.  M.  Shtnh 
to   be  employed   in  the   Fire  Brigade   for   the        -— 
country  towns  ? — In  a  great  many  cases  I  should      *<*  Jvam 
recommend  the  employment  of  the  police,  and  in        ^^• 
other  cases,  in  the  inland  towns  where  there  are 

very  few  police,  I  should  recommend  a  small 
number  of  builders,  and  such  men  who  happen  to 
be  about  buildings,  to  be  employed;  but,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  all  depends  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  town. 

6199.  Chairman.!  Again  the  question  is  whe- 
ther you  would  have  a  regularly  paid  Fire 
Brigade  or  a  volunteer  Fire  Brigade? — There 
ought  to  be  one  man  responsible  in  oU  cases, 
whether  paid  or  not. 

5200.  Lord  Richard  Grosoenor.'\  I-  suppose  it 
depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  risks  in 
the  town,  the  number  of  police  that  they  have, 
and  also  the  water  supply,  what  kind  of  Fire 
Brigade  you  would  recommend? — Yes. 

5201.  Chairman.']  Do  you  approve  of  the  vo- 
lunteer Fire  Brigades  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  may 
do  immense  good ;  but  I  think  that  they  should 
be  managed  with  very  great  discretion,  so  as  not 
to  ofiend  the  public. 

5202.  There  have  been  some  volunteer  Fire 
Brigades  in  the  metropolis  for  years,  have  there 
not?— Yes. 

5203.  Have  they  ever  come  in  collision  with 
your  force  ? — Very  seldom ;  ihere  was  never  any 
actual  case  of  disturbance,  except  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  witnesses,  who  has  been  examined 
here,  who  brought  a  false  charge  against  cme  of 
the  men.  The  man  was  perfectly  ignorant  of 
that  charge  until  he  got  a  summons.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  magisiarate;  tiie  magis- 
trate decided  that  it  was  a  false  charge,  and  there 
the  matter  ended. 

6204.  I  suppose  you  axa  always  ready  to 
receive  the  aa^tance  of  those  volunteer  Fire 
^igades  which  are  already  established? — Yes, 
certainly ;  but  there  axe  very  few  indeed. 

5205.  There4s  one-in  HoUoway,  is  there  not?  v 
—Yes,  I  believe  so;  next  door  to  the  public  house 

at  the  corner  of  Seven  Sisters-road. 

5206.  And  your  force  have  sometimes  been 
working  side  by  side  with  them,  and  amicaMy 
enough,  I  suppose  ?  —  Yes ;  I  believe  feirly 
enough.  There  are  no  other  volunteer  brigades, 
I  think. 

6207.  There  used  to  be  Hodges's  Fire  Brigade 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ? — Yes ;  but  that 
has  disappeared.  TUatwasanestablishmentwhich 
might  have  been  the  means  of  doing  some  good 
some  years  ago,  and  was  really  getting  on  very 
well  until  this  same  man,  whom  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  brought  it  to  grief. 

5208.  Is  there  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  your 
men  and  the  volunteers  ? — Not  the  ranallest. 

5209.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advuitage  to  have  a  number  of  volunteers  who 
would  take  up  the  question,  and  stimulate  your 
nten  to  come  forward  in  time? — I  do  not  think 
that  anything  could  stimulate  my  men  more  than 
a  regularly  organised  system  now  does.  But  my 
opimon  is,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  volunteer 
Fire  Brigade  anywhere,  provided  they  take  care 
not  to  identify  themselves  in  any  way  with  those 
men  who  are  really  responsible.  That  has  been 
the  great  difficulty  here.  So  long  as  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  was  under  the  care  of  the  in- 
surance compames,  there  was  no  law  to  authorise 
any  one  person  to  be  responsible  for  what  went  on, 
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and  the  consequence  was  that  the  insurance  bri- 
gade had  only  the  same  kind  of  uniform,  which 
others  were  equally  entitled  to  wear ;  but  since 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  taken 
the  subject  up,  they  have  altered  just  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  unirorm  to  make  a  badge  to  dis- 
tinguish their  men  from  all  others,  and  that  is 
mmply  the  helmet.  The  old  helmet  was  very 
nearly  as  good,  and  we  should  have  kept  to  it, 
only  that  we  were  determined  to  make  some 
alteration  which  would,  at  all  events,  identify 
our  men  at  all  the  large  fires.  That  was  done 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  are  per- 
fectly independent  of  all  other  people  who  come 
to  fires ;  they  come  when  they  like  ;  they  amuse 
themselves,  and  go  away  when  they  like ;  but 
these  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned  have 
had  the  great  indiscretion  to  copy  our  uniform  in 
tius  verj'  particular.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they 
will  one  day  get  into  trouble  about  that ;  but  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make ;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  that,  except  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  copy  what  the  Board  of  Works  had 
at  a  considerable  cost  and  trouble  accomplished 
for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned. 

5210.  Do  you  mean  (he  establishment  of  the 
Holloway  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  ? — They  use 
our  helmet  The  Board  hold  me  responsible  for 
having  everything  properly  conducted  at  a  fire. 
If  I  see  a  man  at  a  fire,  whether  belonging  to 
the  Volimteer  or  the  Salvage  Corps,  I  can  order 
a  policeman  to  turn  him  away  if  he  behaves  badly, 
or  my  own  men  can  do  so ;  but  if  he  dresses  in 
my  helmet,  my  men  might  find  some  difficulty  in 
identifying  him  in  tibe  smoke. 

5211.  And  this  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  at 
Holloway  have,  in  fact,  adopted  your  helmet  ? — 
Yes. 

6212.  Did  they  wear  your  helmet  before  the 
change  ? — Yes,  always  the  old  leather  helmet 

5213.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor/]  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Becker's  engine  in  Camden  Town? — He  has 
not  one  there  now.  • 

5214.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  was  put 
to  him,  he  says  he  receives  no  remuneration  for 
his  services,  he  pays  his  own  expenses,  and  he 
gets  blamed  for  putting  fires  out  ? — I  should  think 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  that  statement. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  served  with  that  notice 
{producing  a  notice),  stating  that  the  engine  be- 
longed to  the  Western  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
A  few  days  since,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Becker's 
evidence,  I  applied  to  the  company  to  know  whe- 
ther that  engine  belonged  to  them  or  not,  and 
they  have  written  to  me  a  very  strong  letter  on 
the  subject.  The  manager  of  the  office  writes  to 
this  effect :  "  Mr.  Becker  is  no  longer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  company.  At  the  time  he  gave  his 
evidence  he  was  chief  clerk  of  our  fire  depart- 
ment He  had  no  authority  from  this  company 
for  his  statements,  and  he  is  solely  responsible  for 
them." 

5215.  Mr.  Lu$k.']  Is  there  entire  sympathy  be- 
tween the  salvage  corps  and  your  men ? — les ; 
the  salvage  corps  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
they  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

5216.  Do  they  often  get  to  the  fires  before 
vour  people  do? — I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
have  ever  done  so,  but  no  doubt  such  a  thing 
would  be  possible  sometimes;  they  have  only  four 
stations,  and  we  have  43. 

5217.  They  do  not  come  into  collision  with 
your  corps  at  any  time  ?— Not  the  least. 


5218.  Are  they  useful? — They  are  useful  to 
their  own  employers,  and  indirectiy  to  us.  In  a 
very  crowded  place  they  remove  the  stock,  and 
so  assist  us  in  putting  out  a  fire. 

5219.  Lord  Richard  GrovsenorJ]  In  fact,  with 
a  Fire  Brigade  constituted  as  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  is,  the  salvage  corps  is  necessary,  more 
or  less,  because  your  duty  ceases  when  the  fire  is 
put  out,  and  you  do  no  watching  ? — No,  only 
when  the  persons  ask  for  it  at  their  own  expense. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  incur  no  re- 
sponsibility for  watching  the  premises,  but  they 
allow  their  chief  officer  to  leave  any  man  who  can 
he  spared  to  watch  the  premises  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner. 

5220.  So  that  the  Salvage  Corps  is  more  or 
less  necessary  ? — It  is  very  useful. 

5221.  Mr.  Ltiak.']  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that 
the  Salvage  Corps  in  London  was  often  at  a  fire 
before  the  regular  men  were  there,  and  that 
they  put  the  fire  out? — I  have  never  heard  that ; 
I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  though  not  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

5222.  Mr.  Beach."]  With  regard  to  one  of  the 
towns  in  America  that  you  have  mentioned, 
namely,  Montreal,  are  you  acquainted  with  that 
town  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  there. 

5223.  I  believe  that  thai  town  has  suffered 
more  from  fires  than  almost  any  other  town  in 
America  ? — It  has  suffered  very  largely,  but  so 
have  all  American  towns.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
suffered  more  than  others ;  not  more  than  Quebec, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  many  other  towns. 

5224.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Fire  Brigade  has  been  improved 
there  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  are  making  great 
efforts  to  improve  it,  but  they  have  been  under 
difficulties,  and  the  town  is  not  able  to  spend 
much  money  at  present 

5225.  Is  there  any  Volunteer  Brigade  there  ? 
—No ;  it  is  supported  by  the  municipality,  but 
the  men  are  not  under  constant  pay. 

5226.  Is  there  a  Volunteer  Brigade  in  most  of 
the  American  towns  ? — In  a  great  many  there  is, 
but  latterly  for  about  10  years  past,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  do  away  with  the  Volunteer  Brigades, 
as  being  too  expensive,  and  to  adopt  the  system 
of  paid  men. 

5227.  You  say  that  the  expense  is  very  heavy 
at  Paris ;  is  there  any  Volunteer  Brigade  there  ? 
— None  whatever ;  it  is  simply  a  very  large  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  with  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  a  large  staff  of  officers  and  soldiers 
for  firemen.  The  principles  adopted  there  are 
totally  different  from  those  which  govern  Lon- 
don. London  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting fires,  but  in  Paris  they  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  fires. 

5228.  And  the  expense  includes  the  machinery 
for  that  purpose,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  the  expense 
is  the  balance  after  deducting  the  amount  received 
as  re-imbursements  from  the  gross  cost 

5229.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
fires  in  Paris  are  far  more  easily  extinguished 
than  the  fires  in  this  country  ? — Yes ;  mey  are 
more  easily  extinguished,  partly  because  Paris  is 
not  a  mercantile  town,  in  the  sense  that  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  are,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  construction  of  the  buildings  may  be 
almost  called  perfect 

5230.  Mr.  Beach.]  Of  course,  in  Canada  and  a 
great  part  of  Americ4i,  the  buildings  are  of  a  very 
ephemeral  nature,  a  great  many  of  them  being 
wood  ? — At  the  present  moment  there  is  hardly  a 
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better  built  town  in  the  world  than  New  York, 
which  25  years  ago  was  at  least  half  of  it  built  of 
wood. 

5231.  But  in  what  is  called  the  German 
quarter  of  New  York,  down  by  the  river,  a  great 
many  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood  ? — Yes. 

5232.  But  they  are  being  rapidly  altered,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  to  build 
wooden  houses. 

5233.  Mr.  Turner.'}  When  you  say  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  to  build  wooden  houses,  does 
not  that  merely  apply  to  the  fronts  and  backs ; 
the  walls,  in  fact ;  the  interior  partitions  of  most 
of  the  houses  in  New  York  are  made  of  wood,  are 
they  not  ? — No,  my  observation  does  not  lead  me 
to  that  conclusion.  I  think  that  the  New  York 
buildings  are  a  very  good  model  to  go  on. 

5234.  Do  you  remember  the  great  fire  that 
took  place  in  New  York  some  time  ago,  in  Wall- 
street  ? — I  think  that  the  accounts  of  the  great 
fires  at  that  time  are  not  very  authentic ;  there 
were  too  many  heroes  at  every  fire ;  men  who  did 
-everything  themselves,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  we  have  a  very  incomplete  history  of  what 
'did  take  place. 

5235.  Chairman.']  Would  it  be  an  advantage 
to  introduce  the  Paris  system  of  building  houses 
into  this  country  ?-^From  my  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  but  I  do  not 
Ihink  it  ispossible. 

5236.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  introduce  that 
system  in  this  country  ? — I  think  it  is  not  pos- 
sible on  account  of  the  material  employed,  and  it 
would  affect  Ibe  building  trades  here  to  a  degree 
in  which  no  legislation  has  ever  affected  any  teade 
before. 

6237.  But  in  what  respect? — It  would  make 
the  houses  so  enormously  expensive ;  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Paris  buildings  is  a  model  for  the 
world ;  there  ia  nothing  equal  to  it  elsewhere,  so 
far  as  I  know :  there  is  no  scamping  of  any  kind. 

5238.  But  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
public  to  have  buildings  erected  as  they  are  now 
in  London,  is  it  not  ? — They  are  done  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  with  some  degree  of  super- 
vision. 

6239.  You  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
scamping  in  the  building  of  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don ;  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  do  away 
with  that? — That  is  perfectly  impossible;  the 
supervision  over  the  buildings  now  is  as  complete 
.as  the  inhabitants  wish  to  have  it. 

5240.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  mortar  is  of  such  a  cha- 
racter uiat  it  ought  never  to  be  put  in  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  in  any  town  it  would  be  at  all  pos- 
sible to  adopt  a  system  of  construction  which 
would  involve  the  town  in  a  very  heavy  expense. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  constructing  buildings 
as  they  do  in  Paris,  because  in  Paris  the  plaster 
which  they  use  so  largely  is  easily  obtunable  on 
the  spot. 

5241.  But  the  Committee  have  been  informed 
by  a  London  architect  that  he  could  make  the 
buildings  here  far  more  fire-proof  if  proper  mor- 
tar were  used  ? — There  is  no  question  about  that, 
and  the  mixing  up  of  the  mortar  is  one  of  the 
points  which  comes  up  in  the  new  Bill  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board. 

5242.  Would  you  not  consider  it  almost  a 
nefarious  practice  on  the  part  of  builders  to  use 
this  inferior  mortar,  when  perhaps  by  the  contract 
they  are  bound  to  use  a  better  kind  of  mortar  ? — 
If  they  are  bound  by  the  contract  to  use  a  better 
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kind  of  mortar,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  nefarious      Captain 
practice;  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  bound  by  E.M.Shaw. 

the  law  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  contract,  it  is  not        

nefarious.  *o  June 

5243.  But  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be         i^&j. 
advisable  for  the  law  to  interfere,  and  insist  upon 

proper  mortar  being  used  ?  —Yes ;  and  I  tibmk 
that  will  in  all  probability  be  proposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

5244.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  rapid  spread  of  fires,  which  at  present  takes 
place  on  account  of  inferior  mortar  being  used, 
would  it  not  ? — I  am  not  very  much  of  opinion 
that  fires  can  spread  through  any  walls,  however 
ill-constructed ;  the  consequence  of  bad  mortar 
has  rather  been  to  cause  the  walls  to  fall,  and  kill 
people ;  vertical  walls  stand  a  long  time,  no  mat- 
ter how  ill  made,  if  they  are  constructed  of  in- 
combustible materials.  I  have  brought  a  plan 
with  me  (producing  the  same)  of  flooring  and 
joisting,  winch  I  conceive  might  possibly  be 
adopted  more  generally  in  London.  This  plan 
was  devised  by  Mr.  Marrable,  who  was  formerly 
architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
I  put  that  plan  in  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  a 
safer  and  a  sounder  mode  of  construction  than 
any  of  the  common  fire-proofing  that  one  sees. 

5245.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  French  system, 
is  it  not? — It  is,  in  fact,  the  French  system 
adapted  to  London,  but  there  is  great  ingenuity 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Marraole  has  carried 
it  out. 

5246.  Mr.  Iiead.1  When  you  speak  of  bad 
mortar  being  used  in  building  in  London,  do  you 
refer  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mortar  or  to  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed? — The  manu- 
facture of  mortar  is  so  very  »mple  that  I  made 
no  reference  except  to  the  material. 

5247.  Do  you  mean  the  quality  of  the  sand  or 
the  quality  of  the  lime  ? — I  think  they  do  not 
use  sand  in  many  parts. 

5248.  But  what  they  call  sand? — Yes;  road 
mud. 

5249.  Chairman.']  We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  Fire 
Brigades  composed  of  artisans  instead  of  sailors. 
WiU  you  mention  to  the  Committee  of  what  class 
of  men  your  Fire  Brigade  is  composed  ? — The 
principal  number  of  our  men  are  sailors,  either  of 
the  Royal  or  the  Mercantile  Navy.  Wherever  a 
Fire  Brigade  Is  only  temporarily  paid,  or  where- 
ever  they  are  merely  paid  for  their  services  when 
they  turn  out,  I  conceive  it  is  quite  possible  to 
adapt  other  men  besides  sailors  for  that  purpose ; 
but  for  a  town  which  professes  to  keep  a  Fire 
Brigade  specially  for  that  purpose,  no  men  can 
be  found  so  available  as  sailors,  if  they  can  only 
be  obtained  young  enough.  That  has  been  the 
great  difficulty  which  we  have  had  to  contend 
with ;  namely,  to  get  them  young  enough,  so  that 
when  they  are  26  or  27  years  of  age  they  would 
have  had  a  large  experience. 

5250.  Are  you  aware  of  any  towns  in  which 
artisans  are  employed  in  the  Fire  Brigade  in- 
stead of  sailors  ? — ^Yes,  in  many  towns  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

5251.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sailors  ? — Yes ;  sailors  cannot  afford  to 
stop  ashore  for  that  work.  In  London  they  had 
fonnerlv  watermen,  and  they  were  fairly  avtul- 
able.  Many  of  our  old  servants  are  still  water- 
men ;  but  with  a  permanently  paid  force  it  is 
infinitely  cheaper  to  get  sailors.  I  mean  really 
smart  young  sailors  with  four  or   five    years' 
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Captain       experience  at  sea.     The  sailor  has  learnt  disci- 
t.  M.  ^aw.  jdine,  and  is  so  strong  and  handy  at  climbing  and 

other  quick  work,  that  he  can  be  made  available 

*o  J""*      for  the  general  work  within  two  or  three  months, 
*^7*        and  I  defy  any  one  to  do  that  with  any  other 
class  of  men. 

5252.  Mr.  Turner.']  Would  it  be  possible  to 
pay  the  sailors  sufficient  wages  to  induce  them  to 
take  up  that  business  without  following  any 
other  profession  ?  —  In  London  they  do  so. 

5253.  What  do  you  pay  them? — They  com- 
mence at.  3  s.  a-day,  and  they  go  up  to  3  «.  6  d., 
4  «.,  4  ».  6  rf.,  5  s.,  6  ».,  and  10  5. 

5264.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? — 232 
at  thil  moment. 

5255.  For  th«5  whole  of  London  ? — Yes. 

5266.  Chairman.}  But  is  it  not  an  advantage 
to  have  some  artisans  in  a  Fire  Brigade,  because 
they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  they  may  save  a 
considerable  destruction  of  property  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  artisans  can  ever  have  such  knowledge 
of  buildings  as  our  men  from  a  short  experience 
acquire.  An  artisan  is  a  man  who  goes  up  a 
ladder  slowly  and  does  his  work,  whereas,  our 
men  have  got  to  fly  about  from  the  roof  to  the 
basement,  and  in  and  out  of  the  windows ;  an 
artisan  must  undergo  a  very  long  training  to 
make  him  in  that  one  point  equal  to  a  sailor 
who  has  abeady  had  a  training.  With  regard  to 
some  of  the  towns  in  which  they  employ  other 
men  than  sailors,  I  wish  to  give  some  evidence. 
One  of  the  witnesses  has  stated  that  in  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  they  abominate  sailors,  and  will  not 
employ  them.  I  was  astonished  at  that  state- 
ment because  I  know  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
they  are  rather  fond  of  sailors.  I  wrote  to  the 
superintendents  at  those  places  mentioned  by  the 
witness,  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and 
Major  Greig,  who  is  chief  of  the  police,  and  of 
the  Fire  Brigade  at  Liverpool,  has  written  me  a 
letter  in  reply  on  that  point,  part  of  which  is  as 
follows : — "  Mr.  Beckers  statements  are  incorrect 
and  untrue  in  every  particular.  I  saw  Mr.  Becker 
in  this  office  about  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  inspected  wie 
Fire  Brigade  of  this  town,  and  of  which  I  am 
director.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  superintendent  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  and  both  he  and  I  have  a  great 
leaning  to  sailors;  they  are  the  very  sort 
of  men  for  going  aloft,  &c.,  &c.  The  in- 
spector (next  to  Hewitt)  was  a  sailor,  and  I 
always  pick  up  such  when  I  can."  From 
Manchester  and  Leeds  I  have  also  letters 
contradicting  statementfl  made  by  Mr.  Becker. 
Mr.  Becker  said  that  he  came  before  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  with  his  hydrant  signs, 
and  that  it  had  been  previously  decided  mey 
were  not  going  to  use  his  signs.  Now,  to  any 
one  who  understands  what  the  Metropolitan 
Board  or  any  other  Board  is,  such  a  statement 
as  that  is  without  meaning  or  sense.  He  came 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  presented 
them  with  a  scheme,  which  he  said  he  had  in- 
vented for  marking  fire  plugs ;  but  the  thing  was 
so  utterly  foolish  in  itself,  and  so  absurd,  that 
the  Board,  after  giving  careful  consideration  to 
the  subject,  and  after  asking  him  before  he  left 
whether  he  had  anything  more  to  say ;  in  fact, 
after  hearing  everything,  decided  to  take  no 
notice  of  it.  Some  of  Mr.  Becker's  other  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  are  totally  untrue,  and  without  foun- 
dation.    He  says,  in  answer  to  one  question, 


that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Metropo* 
litan  Fire  Brigade  for  16  years.  I  presume  that 
is  quite  definite,  as  referring  to  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade.  Now,  he  never  has  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it  in  anj 
way ;  not  even  as  a  volunteer  has  he  ever  had 
any  connection  with  our  men.  He  never  had 
any  connection  either  with  the  old  establishment 
or  with  the  present  one.  I  put  that  in  the  most 
unqualified  way. 

5257.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  evidenee 
that  you  wish  to  rebut  as  ctmnected  witii  the 
Fire  Brigade  of  London  ? — Yes,  a  large  quiuitity 
of  it  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Young  stated  that 
he  attended  fires  in  his  professional  capacity ;  if 
that  means  that  he  attended  in  any  way  as  a  fire- 
man or  a  volunteer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  without  foundation,  because  he  never  was  at 
a  fire,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

5258.  Was  he  not  connected  with  Mr-  Hodge's 
Fire  Brigade? — I  think  not;  he  stated  that  he 
had  dined  with  him.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  men,  who  are  exceedingly  steady,  and  who 
are  responsible  to  me  as  I  am  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Board  to  the  public,  that  we 
should  put  it  plainly  before  the  Committee  that 
we  have  no  connection  with  these  people  in  any 
way  whatever.  He  comments  on  a  great  many 
things  connected  with  the  establishment.  I  posi- 
tively state  my  belief  that  the  man  never  wasinside 
a  Fire  Brigade  station  in  his  life.  I  do  not  state 
that  without  reserve,  because  he  may  possibly 
have  been  inside,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows 
nothing  of  our  proceedings.  His  statements 
with  regard  to  our  telegraph  system  and  steam 
engines  too,  tend  to  mislead  the  Committee ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  it.  I  feel  certain  that  if  I 
were  to  go  and  give  him  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  come  forward  and  make 
such  statements  here,  the  Board  of  Works  would 
dismiss  me  for  it,  and  very  properly  too.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  general  tenor  of 
his  evidence  with  regard  to  our  establishment, 
and  he  does  not  profess  to  know  any  other;  he 
knows  nothii^  at  all  about  our  afl^rs ;  for  of 
course  the  Committee  will  understand,  that 
merely  seeing  a  fire  from  the  outside  of  a  mob 
does  not  qualify  a  man  to  come  forward  and  make 
statements  concerning  our  enmoes  and  our  or- 
ganisation. There  is  a  great  deal  too  in  his  evi- 
dence about  remarks  made  on  the  London  fire- 
men by  the  Paris  Sapeurs  Pompiers,  Now  those 
gentlemen  in  Paris  are  most  intimate  friends  of 
mine;  and  Major  de  Dionne  assured  me,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  his  brother  officers, 
that  though  Mr.  Young  had  been  in  Paris,  and 
they  had  shown  him  what  they  could  in  less  than 
an  hour,  some  of  his  statements  were  utterly  in- 
correct. The  Paris  Sapeurs  Pompiers  are,  if 
not  the  best,  very  nearly  the  best,  firemen  in 
Europe,  and  they  have  seen  and  approved  of  the 
system  which  is  now  adopted  in  London.  Agtun, 
this  witness  has  made  complaints  on  the  mode  of 
training,  discipline,  and  instruction  adopted  in 
our  brigade ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he 
can  know  anything  about  it. 

5259.  Mr.  Lush.]  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  about  the  efficiency  of  your  corps ; 
you  have  mentioned  that  your  establishment  is 
mcreasing  every  year  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing  since  the  Metropolitan  Boaid. 
of  Works  have  taken  it  over. 

6260.  It  is  much  more  strong,  bolh  in  material 
and  in  men,  I  suppose,  since  it  has  been  handed 
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over  to  llie  Metroptditan  Board  ofWorks? — Yes> 
decidedlj. 

5261.  Then  how  is  it  that  fires  are  still  in« 
creasing ;  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  we 
have  more  fires  now  than  we  ever  had  ? — That  is 
a  mistake.  The  fires  no  doubt  for  several  years 
did  increase,  bat  daring  the  year  1866  there  was 
a  very  considerable  decrease  of  fires. 

5262.  Notwithstanding  the  eflBciency  of  your 
corps,  still  the  insurance  companies  inform  us  that 
their  losses  are  more  rainous  than  they  were  ?— I- 
do  not  think  that  any  insurance  company  in 
Liondon  could  possibly  make  such  a  statement. 

5263.  They  tell  us  that  during  ^e  last  two  or 
three  years  their  losses  were  perfectly  ruinous  ? 
— That  must  be  in  the  country  and  not  m  London. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  insurance  company  doing 
boainess  in  London  would  say  so.  GUI' proportion 
of  serious  aud  slight  fires  in  the  year  1865  was 
S4  serious  and  66  slight  to  each  100 ;  whereas,  in 
the  year  1866,  it  was  25  serious,  and  75  slight  to 
each  100. 

5264.  The  first  serious  fire  that  you  had,  I 
beheve,  after  your  corps  was  established  on  the 
new  basis,  was  in  January  1866  in  the  St. 
Katherine's  Dock  ?— Yes. 

5265.  After  that  fire  was  thought  to  be  extin- 
goidbed  it  broke  out  again,  did  it  not  ? — No,  it 
was  never  thought  to  be  extinguished,  and  the 
firemen  had  never  left  it.  There  was  no  second 
fire ;  it  was  all  one  fire ;  but  a  second  part  of  the 
building  lighted  after  the  Fire  Brigade  had  been 
several  hours  in  operation. 

5266.  But  when  the  fire  was  supposed  to  be 
subdued  and  a  number  of  men  had  been  with- 
drawn, the  fire  broke  out  agun,  did  it  not  ? — No 
men  were  withdrawn. 

5267.  Well,  the  fire  broke  out  again,  did  it  not? 
— The  fire  got  into  a  porticm  of  we  boilding  in 
which  we  supposed  there  would  not  be  any  fire. 

5268.  It  was  understood  that,  through  the 
n^ligenee  or  through  want  of  discernment  cm 
the  part  of  your  corps,  that  fire  had  not  beea 
notioed  prc^rly  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  loss 
in  the  second  fire  wa^  more  than  the  first  fire,  was 
not  that  so? — First  of  all,  I  doubt  very  mueh 
whether  there  were  two  fires  at  all ;  it  never  has 
been  traced  how  that  secondbnilding lighted ;  there 
were  holes  through  the  walls,  no  doubt,  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  lighted  through  those  holes, 
bat  ihe  force  was  not  withdrawn  by  any  means ; 
the  number  of  our  men  was  the  same  at  all  times 
duiii^  that  fire  for  several  days;  if  10  men  came 
on  at  any  particular  time,  10  others  went  home 
to  rest,  but  there  was  no  diminution  of  either  the 
number  of  men  or  engines. 

6269.  W^as  it  not  through  the  inattention  of 
yoor  men  that  the  fire  broke  out  a  second  time? 
—  I  think  not  by  any  means;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  honourable  Member  is  aware  that 
there  was  a  very  close  investigation  of  what  is 
caUed  the  second  fire  on  that  occa^iion,  and  that 
no  trace  of  its  origin  could  be  discovered,  except 
the  possibility  of  its  having  got  through  the  wall 
where  the  beam  passed  through. 

5270.  Do  you  remember  the  fire  at  Suffolk- 
street,  in  the  Borough,  on  the  4th  of  July  1865, 
when  two  warehouses  were  burnt  out,  and  when 
youz  men  were  said  not  to  be  there  as  soon  as 
they  were  expected? — They  were  necessarily 
<m  the  spot,  Sot  the  station  is  there. 

5271.  How  was  it,  then,  that  there  was  so 
mueh  destruction  of  property  in  the  second 
instance  ? — There  was  no  second  instance  of  fire 
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there  ;  the  placd  was  alight  from  top  to  bottom 
before  it  was  discovered ;  the  buildmg  was  an 
exceedingly  bad  one ;  the  men  put  out  the  fire 
in  five  hours. 

5272.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  It  was  full 
of  inflammable  material,  was  it  not? — Yes,  it  was 
fall  of  canes,  and  other  inflammable  material ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  that  case  was,  that 
the  fire  was  not  discovered  until  the  house  was 
destroyed. 

5273.  Mr.  Lush.]  I  merely  mention  those 
things,  because  when  the  public  pay  for  it,  they 
look  for  the  corps  being  efficient? — The  public 
were  not  paying  for  it  at  that  tune. 

5274.  There  was  some  blame  attached  to  the 
corps  by  the  public,  was  there  not,  in  both  those 
instances? — I  doubt  very  much  whether  there 
was  any  blame  attached  to  the  corps  in  either 
case,  because  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  and  I  am 
generally  the  first  to  hear  of  it,  if  anybody  com- 
plains ;  1  may  add  that  our  men  are  very  carefully 
selected  in  the  first  instance;  they  are  passed 
before  a  surgeon,  who  has  had  30  or  40  years' 
experience  of  such  work,  and  they  are  never 
appointed  until  they  get  a  proper  certificate  from 
him.  We  have  a  very  good  class  of  men,  so  far 
as  physical  strength  goes;  then  they  undergo  a 
complete  training,  so  far  as  it  is  right  to  train 
men  of  that  class  to  understand  the  whole  theory 
of  their  work,  and  then  they  go  out  to, practise 
their  work. 

5275.  I  see  by  your  report,  issued  last  year, 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
fires  in  the  year  1866? — Yes. 

5276.  But  up  to  that  period  there  had  been  a 
progressive  increase? — Yes,  it  has  been  almost 
progressive. 

5277.  And  the  proportion  of  fires  of  which  the 
causes  were  unknown,  was  also  very  much  on  the 
increase  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  they  have  been 
continually  increasing  for  many  years. 

5278.  Chairman.']  In  your  report  of  last  year, 
I  find  that  considerably  more  than  one-third,  in 
fact  nearly  one-half,  of  the  fires  were  of  unknown 
(lauses  ? — No,  not  more  than  one-third ;  a  little 
less ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  unknown,  causes  have 
been  forming  a  larger  per-centage  on  the  totfd 
for  many  years  past. 

5279.  Can  you  explain  why  unknown  fires 
have  been  on  the  increase  of  late  years? — 1  can 
hardly  explain  why  they  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease. There  is  at  the  present  moment  no 
formal  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  in 
London,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  causes 
would  be  much  more  known  if  there  were  that 
investigation. 

5280.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  made  as 
searching  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires  as 
could  be  done,  it  would  have  no  beneficial  result  ? 
— Not  if  we  made  as  searching  an  inquiry  as  we 
could  do  without  authority.  I  think  that  we 
compare  rather  favourably  with  other  towns  in 
that  respect. 

5281.  When  you  are  investigating  into  the 
causes  of  a  fire,  does  anything  suspicious  ever 
occur  to  you  in  the  circumstances  ? — Yes,  very 
often. 

5282.  Do  you  report  such  things  to  the  in- 
surance companies?— I  put  them  down  in  the 
morning  report;  we  can  never,  in  our  dailjr  re- 
port, publish  that  a  fire  has  been  an  incendiary 
fire,  because  the  evidence  is  not  complete  by  that 
time  ;  we  put  down  doubtful,  and  afterwards,  if 
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C&ptAin      it  turns  out  to  be  an  incendiary  fire,  it  comes  into 
E.M.  Shaw,  the  annual  report. 

— —  5283.  You   do   not  put   them   down   as   sus- 

20 June      nicious?— No,  "doubtful"  is  the  usual  term  for 
»»67.        Siera. 

5284.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Could  you 
explain  to  the  Committee  your  course  of  pro- 
ceeding if  you  find  a  fire  that  you  think  is  an 
incendiary  fire  ;  suppose  the  first  man  who  goes 
into  the  house  finds  oil  and  shavings  there,  what 
is  his  course  of  procediure  ? — Our  course  of  pro- 
ceeding is  the  same  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of 
Europe,  St.  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  some 
towns  in  America.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  undertakes  the  duty  of  going  round 
and  finding  out,  as  well  as  he  can,  whiat  informa- 
tion is  to  be  obtained ;  he  has  to  use  much  dis- 
cretion in  sifting  the  evidence  that  he  receives, 
because  if  it  is  a  large  fire  there  is  a  kind  of  sus- 
picion that  somebcSy  has  set  it  on  fire,    more 

{iwrticularly  where  there  are  large  employers  of 
abour. 

5285.  Chairman.']  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  to  investigate  tlie  causes  of  fires? 
— Not  further  than  that, 

5286.  Is  it  a  voluntary  duty  ? — Perhaps  it  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  but  it  is  not  voluntary  with  me  or  my 
subordinates  ;  we  have  our  orders  to  do  it. 

5287.  Bo  you  think  that  if  you  had  authority 
for  the  lamination  of  witnesses  with  regard  to 
the  causes  of  fires,  you  would  be  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  "  unknown  "  fires  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
"unknown"  fires.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  some  properly  authorised  public  officer 
had  the  duty  of  doing  that,  the  number  might  be 
slightly  reduced ;  but  the  benefit  that  I  would 
expect  would  not  lie  in  that  direction,  per- 
haps; it  would  rather  lie  in  the  direction  of 
rooting  out  of  such  towns  as  London  those  gangs 
of  men  who  are  leagued  together  for  the  purpose 
of  making  fraudulent  claims  upon  intentional 
fires. 

5288.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires  generally,  would  it  not  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would  reduce  the  loss  to  the 
general  public  very  much. 

5289.  You  are  of  opinion  that  such  investiga- 
tions would  have  a  good  moral  effect  ? — A  very 
great  moral  effect. 

5290.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  exa- 
mining witnesses  on  oath  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  first  instance  it 
might  be  more  advisable  not  to  do  so.  But  to 
large  employers  of  labour  it  would  give  annoy- 
ance if  every  one  were  allowed  to  come  up  and 
make  his  statement  not  on  oath,  because  a  man 
could  not  then  be  punished  for  a  false  statement. 

5291.  The  number  of  "unknown"  fires  in 
London  was  in  the  proportion  of  589  to  13*38 
last  year,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  about  44  per  cent. 
In  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1860,  the  per-centage 
of  "unknown"  fires  was  67,  and  m  1862  it 
was  66. 

5292.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Liverpool  they 
take  every  means  in  their  power  to  discover  the 
causes  of  fires  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do ;  though 
they  can  do  no  more  without  possessing  some 
greater  power  than  they  have  at  this  moment. 

5293.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  difficulty  is 
that  they  have  not  the  power  of  examining  wit- 
nesses on  oath ;  if  they  nad  that  power,  do  you 
think  that  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  the 


number  of  fires  ? — I  think  it  possible.  In  Dublin 
the  proportion  of  "unknown"  fires  in  the  year 
1864  was  40  per  cent.,  and  in  1865  it  was  up- 
wards of  55  per  cent  In  Sidney,  in  the  year 
1865,  the  proportion  of  "  unknown"  fires  was 
upwards  oi  35  per  cent.  In  Montreal,  in  the 
year  1864,  the  proportion  of  "unknown"  fires 
was  upwards  of  43  per  cent.,  and  in  1865  it  was 
upwanls  of  42  per  cent..  In  New  York,  where 
there  is  a  fire  marshal,  the  proportion  of  "un- 
known" fires  in  the  year  1861  was  47  per  cent., 
and  in  1862  it  was  38  per  cent. 

5294.  When  was  the  fire  marshal  appointed  ? 
— About  20  or  25  years  ago,  I  think ;  at  all 
events  it  was  many  years  ago.  I  never  heard  of 
New  York  being  without  a  fire  marshal.  I  think 
it  has  been  given  in  evidence  here  that  the  fire- 
marshal  at  New  York  is  now  a  paid  man,  whick 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  once  a  volunteer, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  all,  so  that  to  discover 
if  possible  if  there  has  been  any  decrease  in  the 
number  of  fires  since  the  fire  marshal  was^  ap- 
pointed, you  must  look  back  for,  I  think,'  30 
years.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  Mr. 
Young  respecting  the  fire  marshal  in  New  York, 
on  the  first  day  on  which  this  Committee  sat. 
He  is  asked  at  Question  76,  "  Is  he  a  paid  man  ?" 
and  he  replies,  "  He  is  a  paid  man ;  the  volunteer 
system  degenerated  into  a  political  organization." 
But  the  fire  marshal  is  an  officer  of  the  muni- 
cipal powers  in  New  York,  and  he  never  had  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  volunteers,  nor  has 
he  now  with  the  paid  brigade.  With  respect  to 
the  number  of  "  unknown  "  fires,  I  may  add  that 
in  Troy  the  number  of  "  unknown "  fires  is 
upwards  of  63  per  cent.,  in  San  Francisco  it  is 
73  per  cent.,  and  in  St.  Louis  it  is  36  per  cent. 

5295.  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  with  regard  to  whether 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  "un- 
known "  fires  after  the  appointment  of  the  fire 
marshal  at  New  York  ? — I  cannot. 

5296.  Mr.  Lusk.'j  Is  it  the  fact  that  fires  have 
been  lately  exceedmgly  abundant  in  New  York 
and  ruinous  to  the  companies  there  ? — Decidedly ; 
the  fires  in  New  York  are  very  heavy  and  very 
badly  put  oijt,  and  it  was  that  circumstance  which 
finally  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  volunteer 
organization. 

5297.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  number 
of  suspicious  fires  is  increasing ;  I  will  ask  you, 
as  being  a  disinterested  person,  what  is  your 
opinion  on  that  subject  ? — My  opinion  is  that 
they  are  increasing. 

5298.  I  presume  they  are  fires  that  you  may 
fairly  suppose  are  cases  of  incendiarism  ? — When 
I  offer  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  I  am  getting 
rather  out  of  my  present  department     I  am  a 

Eublic  servant ;  but  hearing  of  those  fires,  and 
earing  of  those  claims,  and  afterwards  having 
inquiries  from  the  insurance  companies  about 
them,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  very  many  suspicious  fires,  and  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  state,  when  asked  the  question,  that 
those  suspicious  fires  are  on  the  increase. 

5299.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 

food  many  of  the  fires  which  take   place    in 
<ondon  must  be  called  suspicious  ? — We  have  at 
times  very  strong  suspicions  about  them. 

5300.  Mr.  Lusk.]  Do  you  think,  in  fact,  that 
the  causes  of  fires  which  ought  to  be  looked  at 
from  a  criminal  point  of  view  are  on  the  increase  ? 
—I  do. 

5301.  Mr. 
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5301.  Mr.  Kinnard,'^  Is  it  your  impression 
that  you  are  able  to  amve  at  a  tolerably  accurate 
judgment  of  the  causes  of  a  fire  ? — Yes.  So  far 
as  that  per-centage  which  I  have  given  goes,  I 
have  only  put  down  the  "  supposed  cause ;"  but 
certtdnly,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  those  are  the 
absolute  causes.  Then,  with  regard  to  those 
which  I  have  marked  "  unknown,"  I  can  give  no 
opinion. 

5302.  Chairman.^  I  see  in  your  return  you 
mention  among  the  causes  of  fires  six  cases  which 
arose  from  the  explosion  of  paraffin  lamps,  and 
one  case  from  paraffin  alone ;  what  was  that  ? — 
I  cannot  remember  off-hand  what  it  was,  but 
my  impression  is  that  it  was  some  paraffin  at  an 
oil  refinery  which  lighted. 

5303.  It  was  not  an  explosion  in  a  shop  from 
any  storage  of  paraffin  oil  ? — No ;  I  think  it  was 
in  a  factory. 

5304.  Y  ou  have  got  one  case  of  "  explosion  of 
a  paraffin  lamp"  ? — -Yes. 

5305.  Did  you  investigate  the  quality  of  that 
paraffin  oil  ? — No ;  we  have  no  power  to  do  so ; 
but  that  case  was  without  any  doubt 

5306.  You  have  got  six  cases  of  "lime  sla- 
king;" was  the  lime  in  those  cases  stored  in 
houses? — ^In  some  cases  in  houses,  and  in  others 
in  barges.  The  lime  getting  wet  from  a  high 
tide  causes  a  fire. 

5307.  You  have  in  your  return  46  cases  marked 
"  gas,"  and  54  marked  "  escape  of  gas ;"  the  sixth 
part  of  the  fires  in  London  being  from  gas,  can 
you  tell,  in  the  first  place,  from  your  investiga- 
tion, how  the  gas  causes  those  fires  ? — When  we 
put  down  "gas"  alone,  it  is  a  gas  bracket, 
which  lights  something.  My  opinion  is,  that 
fires  in  shops  would  be  very  much  prevent«d, 
first  by  having  better  fittings  for  the  gas,  and, 
secondly,  by  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  people 
using  it. 

5308.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Still,  candles 
are  far  more  dangerous  than  gas,  are  they  not  ? — I 
have  prepared  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  fire  for 
35  years,  which  I  think  it  may  interest  the  Com- 
mittee to  hear.  It  will  be  found  from  that  state* 
ment  that  in  those  35  years  candles  caused  H  per 
cent,  of  the  losses ;  diildren  playing  with  fire, 
9i  per  cent ;  curtains,  nine  per  cent  and  up- 
wards ;  flues,  nearly  eight  per  cent ;  gas,  under 
eight  per  cent ;  lucifer  matches,  not  1^  per  cent; 


smoking  tobacco,  1-^ths  per  cent. ;  sparks  from      Captain 
pipes,  under  five  per  cent ;  spontaneous  ignition,  E.  M.  Shaw, 

under  one  per  cent ;  stoves,  under  two  per  cent;        

other  known  causes  of  various  kinds,  19  J  per      20  June 
cent. ;  and  unknown,  32  per  cent  1867. 

5309.  That  is  the  average  for  35  years? — 
Yes. 

5310.  Does  that  make  up  the  100?— Yes. 

5311.  Mr.  Kinnalrd.]  I  suppose  the  item  of 
children  playing  with  fires,  means  playing  with 
lucifer  matches  and  fire  generally  ? — No ;  I  put 
the  lucifer  matches  apart.  While  the  Committee 
is  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  may  give  a  short 
summary  of  something  connected  with  loading  of 
ships.  The  Committee  are  aware  that  steamships 
light  their  fires  and  draw  their  fires  alongside 
valuable  warehouses,  and  when  that  is  done 
alongside  warehouses  of  exceptionally  great  value, 
it  is  very  dangerous.  But  the  loading  of 
ships  themselves  is,  I  think,  a  point  that  must 
come  before  some  Committee  or  authority  at 
some  time  or  other.  I  will  quote  the  case  of 
the  burning  of  the  "  Montmorency."  That  ship 
went  out  from  London  on  the  11th  of  December 
last  year,  and  she  arrived  safely  in  the  roads  of 
Napier,  New  Zealand,  on  the  24th  of  Mai*ch  this 
year.  She  carried  a  cargo  of  emigrants  and  ge- 
neral goods.  She  arrived  safely  in  New  Zealand, 
and  got  the  emigrants  on  shore,  but  she  caught 
fii"e  during  the  night  and  was  totally  destroyed. 
I  have  inquired  at  Lloyd's,  and  I  find  that  the 
paper  from  which  I  am  reading  is  authentic.  I 
will  give  the  Committee  a  list  of  the  things  loaded 
in  that  vessel.  "  Mr.  Fawkes,  the  chief  mate, 
who  superintended  the  stOAving  of  the  cargo  in 
the  London  Docks,  and  knew  where  every  part 
of  the  cargo  was  stowed,  said  the  fire  broke  out 
among  die  cargo  in  the  forehold,  which  consisted 
of  Stockholm  tar,  barrels  of  coal  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  casks  of  cook's  fat,  and  between  200 
and  300  boxes  of  candles."  It  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  a  ship  carrying  a  large  cargo  of 
emigrants  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  port  with  each 
a  cargo  as  that  underneath. 

5312.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.l  In  what  port 
was  that  ship  loaded  ? — In  the  London  Docks ;  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  Ae  law  at  all 
in  such  a  cargo ;  it  is  an  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  it  is  almost  incredible  that  people 
should  be  compelled  to  run  such  a  risk. 
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MINUTES  or   ETIDKNCE  TAKEK  BEFOKX  THE 


Monday,  24th  June  1867. 
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Mr.  Gorst. 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Kianaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 


Mr.  Lnsk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


PETER  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Jasies  Odams,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
J.  Odams, 

24  June 
1867. 


5313.  Chairman.'\  You  desire  to  give  some 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  construction  and  po- 
sition of  warehouses,  do  jou  not  ? — I  do. 

5314.  What  ia  your  businesB  or  profession  ? — 
I  am  a  chemical  manure  manufacturer  and 
wharfinger. 

5315.  You  are  not  an  architect,  I  suppose? — 
Only  my  own  architect,  with  regard  to  my  own 
buildings. 

5316.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
erection  of  warehouses  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  had  to  do 
with  certain  particular  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  petroleum  and  jute. 

5317.  That  is  to  say  you  have  had  to  do  with 
warehouses  for  the  storing  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials ? — Yes ;  for  hazardous  materials. 

5318.  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you 
erect  your  petroleum  warehouses  ? — That  of  de- 
tached cellars  {producing  a  coloured  illustration). 

5319.  Wliere  is  this  set  of  warehouses  situated? 
— Immediately  below  the  Victoria  Dock  entrance. 

5320.  How  far  is  it  from  the  City  ? — From  the 
City,  by  water,  I  should  say  it  is  about  six  miles, 
and  it  is  about  25  minutes'  ride  by  railway. 

5321.  The  principle  of  erection  which  you 
adopt  is  that  of  detached  cellarage  ? — Yes ;  each 
compartment  is  about  150  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  raised  with  concrete^  three  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  the  walls  10  feet  high  from  that, 
each  forming  a  complete  cellar,  so  that  it  would 
contain  the  cubic  contents  of  the  whole  of  the 
barrels. 

5322.  How  much  is  it  below  high-water  mark  ? 
— The  meadows  where  these  buildings  stand,  and 
which  were  formerly  marsh  land,  are  11  or  12 
feet  below  the  high-water  level  of  the  Thames. 

5323.  Mr.  Kinnaird."]  What  amount  of  goods 
can  you  store  in  each  compartment? — In  each 
compartment,  30  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  long, 
we  can  store  about  2,500  barrels,  and  in  a  double 
compartment,  not  quite  double  that ;  that  is  in 
consequence  of  the  passages  required  to  br«'fllf 
them  down  when  the  merchants  want  them. 

5324.  Chairman.l  Have  the  importers  availed 
themselves  of  those  warehouses  ? — The  majority 
of  them  have,  now.  I  may  add,  that  there  is 
little  petroleum  stored  anywhere  else. 

5325.  If  there  was  any  barrel  to  be  broken, 
I  suppose  there  could  be  no  escape  of  petroleum 
whatever  out  of  the  compartments  ? — No ;  cer- 
tainly not,  unless  it  was  by  long  percolation 
through  the  soil. 

5326.  Have  you  not  made  the  floor  waterproof, 
or  oilproof ? — No ;  not  the  bottom ;  some  otthem 


were  made  so,  but  the  expense  is  very  great,  and 
the  ti-ade  was  very  fluctuating. 

5327.  How  can  you  prevent  the  water  rising 
into  the  cellars  ?— We  nave  no  water  there ;  to 
save  what  little  drains  from  the  cask,  we  dig, 
perhaps,  a  well  two  or  three  feet  deep,  ai»d  rt 
percolates  through,  and  by  that  means  we  recover 
some  of  the  leakage. 

5328.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accident,  such 
as  a  barrel  being  broken '( — Occasionally,  in  re- 
moving the  barrels,  the  hoops  burst. 

5329.  Have  you  ever  had  any  fire  ? — Never. 

5330.  How  long  is  it  since  they  were  erected  ? 
— It  is  three  years  since  we  commenced  business 
there. 

5331.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Are  you  speaking  for  a 
Company,  or  individually? — It  is  a  Company 
with  a  small  capital ;  I  am  the  projector,  and  the 
principal  shareholder ;  we  commenced  in  1864. 

5332.  Chairman^  Can  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  petroleum 
which  has  been  imported  into  those  cellars? — 
No ;  that  is  out  of  my  province ;  I  am  only  store- 
keeper. 

5333.  Would  th«re  be  any  difliculty  when 
petroleum  was  imported,  in  ascertaining  what 
was  its  igniting  point  before  it  was  stored? — Not 
at  all ;  we  have  chemical  tests. 

5334.  But  we  require  an  actual  fire  test,  do 
we  not? — Yes;  heating  it;  we  should  not  do 
that  there,  because  I  have  strictly  prohibited  all 
lights  on  the  premises,  or  near  them. 

5335.  But  I  suppose,  in  a  small  iron  shed,  it 
could  easily  be  done  without  any  danger  to  the 
stores  ? — The  insurance  oflices  have  a  very  great 
objection  to  fire  coming  on  the  premises.  I  pre- 
vent even  the  soldering  up  of  the  tins  there ;  we 
take  them  away  further.  I  have  some  land  ad- 
joining. 

5336.  Could  you  not  draw  ofi"  a  sample  of  the 
petroleum  from  the  barrels,  and  test  the  firing 
point  at  the  place  you  have  mentioned  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5337.  The  Committee  have  heard  that  there 
would  be  a  great  dlfficuliy  in  testing  the  firing 
point  of  petroleum  when  it  was  imported ;  do 
you  agree  with  that? — No;  if  you  took  bulk- 
samples,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  but  with 
every  barrel,  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  difficult;^-. 

5338.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  petroleum  is 
generally  bought  in  bulk,  and  sample  barrels 
sent  ? — We  have  a  variety  of  brands  in  one  cargo, 

5339.  But  each  brand  is  supposed  to  be  of  one 
quality,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

5340.  Therefore 
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5340.  'Jlierefore,  if  we  toc^  one  bwrrel  from 
each  brand,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  test  1^ 
firing  point,  would  it  not? — No  doubt  it  would. 

5341.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  firing  point  of 
merchantable  petroleum  in  London  ? — I  have  not 
made  that  my  particular  study. 

5342.  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  petroleum  that  has  been  im- 
ported and  stcHred  in  those  Avarehonses  ? — In  the 
year  1864,  we  had  49,720  barrels;  in  1865, 
we  had  30,470  barrels;  and  in  1866,  we  had 
73,427  barrels. 

5343.  Is  that  refined?— The  great  bulk  of  it 
is  refined.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
50,000  barrels  there,  more  or  less. 

5344.  That  is  refined  and  crude  ? — ^We  have 
■very  little  crude. 

5345.  Has  the  quantity  of  the  importation  of 
refined  been  increased  or  diminisbed  of  late  years? 
— During  the  war,  it  very  much  fell  oif.  It  has 
been  increasing  up  to  the  present  time,  but  it 
bas  very  much  depreciated  in  value,  and  t^y 
are  not  shipping  quite  so  much. 

5346.  Has  there  been  more  refined  than  crude 
imported  ? — There  has  been  more  refined. 

5347.  That  is  on  die  increase,  while  the  cmde 
is  on  the  decrease  ? — Yes ;  certainly. 

5348.  Can  you  account  for  that? — Not  at 

an. 

5349.  After  the  barrels  have  been  stored  &f  a 
certain  time,  in  opexdi^  one  of  your  war^ouses, 
bave  yon  ever  observed  any  esome  of  spirit  ? — 
There  is  a  strong  soeot  of  petroleum  of  course 
from  leakage ;  but  I  have  never  observed  any 
vapour. 

5350.  No;  liiat  would  be  invisible ;  but  do  you 
not  think  that  tiiere  is  a  spirit  which  ha»  evapo- 
rated ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evaporation 
aind  leaki^e  which  takes  place. 

5351.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  ga»that 
is  raised,  and  do  you  consider  it  hazantous  ? — 
I  imagine  it  would  be  hazardous  if  a  lig^t  were 
applied  to  it. 

5352.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  preventing  that 
evaporation  of  dangerous  spirit? — By  keeping 
the  warehouses  cool  I  think  the  spirit  would  not 
ignite  at  a  low  ten^rature. 

5353.  But  suppose  they  are  kept  at  the  natural 
temperature  (because  we  are  to  use  the  oil  at  its 
natural  temperature),  what  then? — We  generally 
have  them  below  the  natural  temperature. 

5354.  But  still  there  is  an  escape  of  spirit  ? — 
Probably  the  gas  escapes. 

5355.  Is  it  safe  then  to  bring  that  <nl  fbr  use 
into  pec^lc's  houses  ? — I  am  not  saying  that  the 
vapour  IS  an  inflnanaable  vapour. 

5356.  I  thought  yoa  said  that  if  a  light  was 
farought  near  it,  it  would  explode  ? — Probably  it 
would ;  but  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  on 
that  pomt. 

5357.  Mr.  JVhitmoreJ]  You  never  took  a  light 
tiiere,  I  suppose  ? — Never. 

5358.  Mr.  Kinnaird.^]  Are  you  insured? — 
Yes ;  I  insure  the  btdldiiigs  for  the  sake  of  my 
Company. 

5359.  At  what  rate  do  yon  insure  ? — They 
charge  me  one  guinea  per  oent.  per  annum. 

5360.  Chairman.^  Do  you  tiiunk  there  is  any 
-  great  risk  in  stcHJng  petroleum  or  any  other 

article  in  safe   warehouses  of  this  kind  with 
proper  precautions  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

5361.  I  mean  when  it  is  not  stored  near  any 
other  article  of  merchandize  ? — Just  so. 

5362.  The  great  risk  is  in  bringing  those  things 
084. 


close  to  other  articles ;  is  it  not? — Yes ;  there  is 
a  risk  by  moving  other  goods  about. 

5363.  Mr.  WhitmoreT]  Is  there  nothing  but 
petroleum  in  those  warehouses  ? — Nothing  else ; 
we  had  once  some  barrels  of  turpentine  there. 

5364.  Mr.  Kinnaird.l  Is  this  a  pa j^ing  concern? 
— I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  paying  well ;  but 
during  the  time  of  the  American  war  of  course 
it  was  not. 

5365.  Is  the  trade  reviving  rapidly  now? — 
The  trade  is  very  much  depressed. 

5366.  Owing  to  what  circumstance  ? — Owing 
to  the  large  importations,  Antwerp  is  blocked  up 
with  petroleum ;  the  supply  is  very  much  more 
than  the  demand ;  in  fact  all  the  Continental 
ports  are  glutted  with  petrolemn  now. 

5367.  Chairman.']  Have  you  a  larger  quantity 
of  petroleum  stored  now  than  you  had  at  this 
time  last  year  ? — Yes;  considerably  more. 

5368.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Are  you  aware  whether 
any  of  the  foreign  countries  have  a  better  method 
of  storing  petroleum  than  we  have  ? — I  went  over 
to  Antwerp  immediately  after  the  fire  which  took 
place,  being  the  only  one  which  has  happened, 
where  petroleum  was  stored ;  I  went  over  the 
Government  stores,  and  some  stores  of  private 
individuals,  bat  I  do  not  think  that  the  means 
which  tiwy  take  there  for  preventing  fire  are 
anything  hke  so  good  as  ouz  own. 

5369.  Chairmaji.l  How  do  they  store  it  in 
Antwerp ;  is  it  not  in  cellars  ? — No ;  they  have 
forbidden  that  now ;  Antwerp  is  built  on  arches, 
extending  through  tiie  streets  a  long  way ;  it  was 
at  the  terminal  of  one  of  those  arches  where  the 
petroleum  was  stored,  and  I  believe  that  the  fire 
originated  from  some  lighted  hempen  goods  or 
talkw  running  into  it. 

6370.  The  fire  took  plaee  above  the  cellars  ? — 
Yes  ;  above  the  cellars. 

5371.  How  was  it  communicated  to  the  petro- 
leum ? — I  think  it  was  by  a  portion  of  the  flames 
going  down  to  the  cellars. 

5372.  Was  it  not  communicated  by  the  vapour 
rising  up  and  catching  fire  ? — I  diink  not,  for  this 
reason :  I  noticed  a  wall  40  feet  high,  standing 
over  the  cellars  perfectly  sound,  and  at  some  50 
or  60  yards  along  one  of  those  avenues,  a  gentle- 
man's counting-house  was  completely  blown  up, 
from  the  gas  getting  vent,  thou^  it  passed  over 
a  great  many  barrels  which  did  not  ignite. 

5373.  Then,  there  must  have  been  some  vapour 
which  took  fire  before  the  barrels  took  fire  ;  you 
say  that  the  counting-house  was  blown  up  by  the 
explosion  ? — Yes ;  that  was  50  or  60  yards  off 
from  where  the  fire  was  ;  the  fio<»:  was  blown  up. 

5374.  Was  that  by  the  exploaioa  of  the  gae?^ 
Yes ;  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas  which  was 
generated  in  the  cellar. 

5375.  There  was  an  inflammable  vapour  given 
off  by  the  petroleum  which  was  stored  there,  and 
that  vapour  communicated  with  the  fire  ? — Whe- 
ther it  was  vapour  or  burning  petroleum,  that  was 
the  e&ct. 

5376.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  floor  of  the 
counting-house  was  blown  up? — Yes;  it  must 
have  been  the  vapour,  or  the  explosion  of  the  gas; 
iHiete  were  several  buildings  between  which  were 
not  injured  at  all ;  there  was  this  explosion  50 
yards  off. 

5377.  That  was  where  the  vapour  was  con- 
centrated ? — No  doubt. 

5378.  Do  the  insurance  companies  take  risks 
more  readily  for  petroleum  in  England,  than  they 
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B^r.         do  in  other  countries? — They  take  them  at  a 
J.  Odams.    much  less  rate. 

.  5379.  Do  tliey  take  petroleum  risks  in  ordi- 

34  JunA      nary  warehouses  where  petroleum  is  stored  with 
1867.        other  goods  ? — I  think  not;  they  give  me  a  de- 
cidedly low  rate  of   insurance,   and    so  they 
prefer  those  places    specially  adapted  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum. 

.5380.  On  offering  your  insurance  to  the  com- 
panies; do  they  ever  ask  any  questions  with 
regard  to  the  firing  point  of  the  petroleum  ? — 
Never. 

5881.  What  led  you  first  to  construct  ware- 
houses specially  for  jute  ? — Some  years  ago  when 
the  fire  took  place  at  London  Bridge,!  was  coming 
up  the  river,  and  I  got  there  at  9  o'clock,  at  the 
height  of  the  fire.  It  struck  me,  looking  at 
such  a  great  body  of  merchandize  stored  togeflier, 
with  a  fire  raging  in  contiguous  premises,  it 
was  impossible  to  safely  store  any  goods  in 
such  enormous  bulk,  without  divisions.  Some 
few  months  afterwards,  having  this  land,  I  tried 
to  bring  out  a  company  for  the  classification  of 
goods,  and  for  storing  them  in  separate  ware- 
houses, but  I  scarcely  succeeded ;  it  cost  me 
3,000 1,  or  4,000  /.,  and  I  abandoned  it.  I  then 
confined  my  attention  to  a  smaller  space  than 
my  25  acres,  but  none  of  the  principal  shippers 
or  insurance  offices  sanctioned  it  at  first,  and  I 
could  not  get  any  manager,  and  having  a  large 
business  of  my  own,  I  abandoned  it,  and  devoted 
my  attention  to  the  storing  of  those  two  kinds  of 
goods. 

5382.  What  is  the  principle  of  construction  of 
the  jute  sheds  ?— They  are  loaded  from  the  top; 
they  are  simply  brick  boxes,  having  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  each  other.  I  think  the 
jute  fires  which  have  occurred  in  London,  have 
been  caused  by  perhaps  lucifers,  or  things  of  that 
kind.     I  do  not  say  wilfully,  but  by  accident. 

5383.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fires  arose 
from  spontaneous  combustion  ? — No ;  I  do  not. 

5384.  You  do  not  believe  in  spontaneous  com. 
bustion  with  regard  to  jute  ?  —I  do  not. 

5385.  If  jute  was  steeped  in  oil,  or  you  had 
oil  mixed  with  it,  theb  it  would  ferment? — No 
doubt. 

5386.  But  if  it  was  sent  over  in  a  proper 
state  and  properly  stored,  you  think  it  would  not 
ignite  ? — I  thmk  not. 

5387.  Have  the  importers  of  jute  availed 
themselves  of  those  warehouses? — One  of  the 
principal  of  them  has  availed  himself  of  several 
of  the  warehouses.  I  have  not  completed  them 
all,  and  have  not  catered  much  for  them  yet. 

5388.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  this  plan 
from  the  extent  of  the  land  that  it  covers  ? — The 
land  down  there  is  not  so  dear  as  it  is  higher  up 
on  the  border  of  the  Thames. 

5389.  But  higher  up  the  Thames  you  could 
flot  adopt  this  system,  could  you  ? — Not  so  well ; 
the  land  is  too  valuable. 

5390.  If  a  fire  was  to  take  place  in  one  box, 
there  is  no  way  of  its  communicating  with  any 
of  the  other  boxes,  is  there  ? — Not  at  all. 

5391.  Have  you  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
warehousing  goods  generally  ? — No ;  not  goods 
generally ;  in  my   own  trade,  I  use  brimstone 


and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  so  on ;  but  I  only  store 
them  for  my  own  use. 

5392.  Then  you  can  give  the  Committee  no 
special  information  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
fires  in  warehouses  generally  ? — I  cannot 

5393.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
best  means  of  preventing  fires  generally  ? — I 
think  it  could  be  done  by  the  cmssification  of 
goods,  and  by  employing  a  surveyor  to  see  that 
the  regulations  are  properly  carried  out  at  the 
wharves. 

5394.  How  do  you  prevent  men  from  smoking 
in  those  warehouses  ?— I  have  a  place  where  the 
men  deposit  their  clothes,  and  there  is  a  police- 
man on  duty  night  and  day,  who,  in  the  event  of 
seeing  anything  of  the  kind,  would  immediately 
take  flie  offender  into  custody ;  but  I  have  never 
had  a  case  of  a  man  being  taken  into  custody  for 
the  offence  of  smoking.  There  is  a  public  notice 
put  up,  "Any  person  found  smoking  will  be 
prosecuted."  We  only  work  from  8  to  4,  ex- 
cepting the  summer  time ;  in  the  winter  time  of 
the  year,  we  never  have  a  light  on  the  premises. 

5395.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  carry  lucifer 
matches  about  with  them  ? — We  have  not  dis- 
covered any ;  we  have  a  fine  for  that,  and  we 
generally  enforce  it. 

5396.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Is  the  smell  very  offen- 
sive from  the  petroleum  in  those  cellars  ? — Not 
at  all ;  the  tiles  on  those  sheds  are  not  mortared, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  ventilation.  It  is 
rather  an  agreeable  smell  than  otherwise,  though 
it  is  petroleum  smell,  of  course. 

5397.  A  person  walking  through  would  not 
have  his  dress  infected,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

5398.  Have  you  been  in  Liverpool,  and  have 
you  seen  the  mode  of  storage  there  ? — ^Yes ;  the 
mode  of  storage  in  Liverpool  wa«  very  bad 
indeed  some  years  ago  when  I  saw  it.  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  warehouses  there  only.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  mode  of  storage  is  now 
improved ;  the  store  which  I  saw  was  in  a  crowded 
district. 

5399.  Was  there  no  interference  by  the  autho- 
rities to  prevent  that  bad  storage? — I  believe 
they  have  adopted  some  restrictions  now,  and 

.  what  is  stored  is  stored  at  a  greater  distance  than 
it  used  to  be. 

5400.  With  a  view  to  increased  safety,  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  rules  and  regulations  that  might 
be  made  for  storing  petroleum? — I  think  that 
the  proper  classification  of  goods  and  strict  sur- 
veillance are  the  great  securities. 

5401.  From  your  experience,  you  think  that 
those  things  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  at 
present  ? — Not  in  the  Port  of  London,  certainly. 

5402.  Should  you  be  glad  to  see  increased 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  storage  of  hazard- 
ous goods  ? — If  any  accidents  were  to  occur,  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  in  tiie  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  a  very  large  quantity  of 
inflammable  goods  stored  that  would  be  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences. 

5403.  At  present  there  is  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  force  rendering  that  storage  of  inflam- 
mable goods  illegal,  is  there  ? — I  believe  not. 

5404.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  think  not. 
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Mr.  William  Hancock,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


5405.  Chairman.']  I  BELIEVE  you  are  an 
Assessor  of  damages  for  insurance  companies? 

5406.  For  what  particular  insurance  company 
are  you  acting? — I  have  none  in  particular;  1 
am  assessor  for  a  great  number  of  them. 

5407.  But  for  what  insurance  companies  do 
you  principally  act  ? — The  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, the  Atias,  the  Alliance,  the  Commercial 
Union,  the  Sun,  the  Manchester,  the  Scottish 
Union,  and  the  North  British  Mercantile. 

5408.  You  act  for  both  English  and  Scotch 
companies  ? — Yes. 

5409.  In  Manchester  ?— Yes. 

5410.  Throughout  what  districts  do  your 
duties  extend  ? — Throughout  England,  Ireland, 
Scotiand,  and  Wales. 

6411.  Therefore,  you  have  had  most  exten- 
sive experience  in  assessing  damages  by  fire  ?- — 
Yes. 

5412.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  have  come  before 
you  in  a  year  ? — I  should  say  generally  about 
300  to  400 ;  the  losses  entrusted  to  me  are  gene- 
rally large  losses.  I  (am  a  practical  man,  having 
been  brought  up  to  a  practical  business. 

5413.  Lord  Richard  Groavenor.]  What  busi- 
ness was  that  that  you-  were  brought  up  to  ? — 
That  of  engineer. 

5314.  A  civil  engineer? — No;  I  was  a  practical 
working  mechanic. 

5415.  Chairman.']  In  assessing  damages  have 
you  to  do  with  damages  to  houses  as  well  as 
to  goods  ? — Yes. 

5416.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  average  amount  of  the  claims  which  are 
sent  in  to  you  every  year  ? — I  have  been  looking 
over  the  losses  which  have  occurred  since  last 
November ;  and,  in  eight  months,  the  claims 
which  I  have  settled  are  146,000  /. ;  that  is,  the 
value  of  the  claims  made  upon  the  ofiBces. 

5417.  Upon  that  sum  did  you  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  claims  ? — No. 

5418.  Did  the  claimants  submit  to  a  deduc- 
tion ? — Yes ;  in  every  case  ;  there  has  been  no 
exception. 

5419.  What  is  the  actual  amount  paid  ? — 
£.  104,000,  in  place  of  146,000  /. 

5420.  That  is  a  difference  of  42,000  I.  ?— Yes. 

5421.  Does  that  kind  of  thing  happen  every 
year  ? — Yes ;  it  is  invariably  so. 

5422.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that 
fact? — There  are  several  inftrences  to  be  drawn 
from  it;  one  especially  is,  that  every  man  who  is 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  a  claimant  on  an 
insurance  company  desires  to  make  a  profit  by 
the  transaction.  In  all  the  losses  which  I  have 
settied  during  the  last  14  years,  amounting  to 
perhaps  2,000  or  3,000  large  losses,  I  could 
only  put  my  hand  on  perhaps  less  than  20  of  them 
that  I  consider  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and 
losses  that  I  could  have  passed  with  furness  and 
reason  as  the  representative  of  the  insurance 
companies. 

5423.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Do  you  find 
that  this  tendency  to  ask  more  than  they  expect 
to  get  obtains  among*  the  superior  class  oi  in- 
surers as  well  as  among  the  lower  class  ? — Yes ; 
quite  as  much,  and  in  some  cases  more  so. 

5424.  Chairman.]  But  might  it  not  be  the 
reason  for  their  asking  so  much  more,  that  we 
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are  all  inclined  to  put  a  higher  value  on  what       Mr.  W 
belongs  to  ourselves  than  other  people  ? — That      Hancock. 
is  triie  to  some  extent.  ~r~ 

5425.  It  may  be  done  from  ignorance,  per-       34  June 
haps  ? — It  may  be  done  from  ignorance,  and  it 
may  be  from  the  natural  desire  of  the  English- 
man to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market. 

5426.  You  have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  fires,  have  you 
not? — Yes ;  I  try  in  all  instances  to  ascertain  that 

5427.  What  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  fires? 
— I  think  there  are  several  causes;  I  think  in 
many  instances  the  fires  have  been  the  result 
of  incendiarism ;  I  have  had  on  several  occasions 
an  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  assured,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  more  especially, "  I  believe  you 
set  fire  to  your  own  place." 

5428.  What  was  the  reply? — There  was  no 
reply.  I  told  the  man  positively,  "  Either  you 
or  your  assistant  set  fire  to  this  place;  your 
assistant  appears  to  be  a  decent  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  did  it." 

5429.  In  the  case  you  have  in  your  eye,  did 
you  pay  the  claim? — In  this  case  he  claimed 
1,100  Z.  and  insisted  at  first  on  having  it,  but  I 
was  very  firm  with  him. 

5430.  Why  did  not  the  company  resist  that 
claim  ? — There  is  much  difficulty  in  resisting  s 
claim.  I  paid  him  on  this  particular  claim  1 10  /. 
only. 

5431.  You  state  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  insurance  companies  resisting  claims,  what 
difficulties  are  there  ? — There  is  great  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  one  as  against  me  other  to  pro- 
secute a  searching  inquiry ;  the  competition  is  so 
very  great  at  present,  that  each  one  looks  on  the 
duty  as  being  not  his  own  duty,  but  that  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  all  the  offices. 

5432.  Mr.  Beach.]  The  fact  of  that  man  re- 
ceiving such  a  small  amount  in  satisfaction  of  hii§ 
claim  was  an  admission  on  his  part  tiiat  the  claim 
was  fraudulent,  was  it  not? — No  doubt  During 
the  last  eight  months  I  have  had  106  fires  ave- 
raging 1,400 1,  each,  and  amounting  to  146,0<J0  /. 
together,  and  they  have  been  reduced  by  42,456 1. 
and  settled  for  104,000  /. ;  everyone  seeks  to 
take  advantage  of  a  company,  and  to  make  a  pro- 
fit of  it 

5433.  Chairman.]  You  have  stated  that  in 
your  experience  incendiaiism  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  fires? — I  believe  so. 

5434.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  that 
cause  would  bear  to  the  other  causes  ? — If  we 
take  what  I  call  wilful  neglect,  together  with 
actual  deliberate  fire  raising,  I  should  say  that 
they  would  bear  the  proportion  of  one-half  to 
the  whole. 

5435.  It  is  part  of  your  duty,  is  it  not,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  fires : — Yes. 

5436.  Have  you  ever  seen  cases  where  there 
were  traces  of  incendiarism  ? — ^Yes. 

5437.  Will  you  mention  one  ? — There  was  a 
case  a  very  short  time  since,  at  Bradford,  in  a 
paper  warehouse,  where  I  saw  that  the  fire  had 
been  placed  against  a  wooden  partition ;  it  had 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  quantity  of 
loose  paper,  and  by  some  means  me  candle  had 
not  been  stuck  up  firmly,  and  had  fallen  against 
the  partition,  that  partition  caught  fire ;  out  I 
think  the  candle  haa  gone  out  a  little  too  soon ; 
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Mr.  W.      it  had  fallen  too  heavily  against  the  partition  and 

HaneocL     had  gone  out,  and  the  fire  had  not  burnt  as  far 

— —         as  was  intended.     The  candle  was  placed  on  a 

04  June  piece  of  tallow,  perhaps,  and  by  some  means 
1867.  that  tallow  was  not  strong  enough,  and  it  fell 
over ;  the  fire  was  discovered  before  it  got  head, 
and  there  we  found  the  whole  apparatus  for  set- 
ting the  place  on  fire  ;  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  paper  placed  by  the  side  of  the  partition,  strong 
brown  paper,  and  in  parcels ;  between  the  parcels 
of  paper  and  the  wooden  partition  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  loose  paper  stuck  in  the  whole 
way  along,  so  that  the  fire  might  run  along  the 
loose  paper  and  destroy  the  partition;  that  I 
thought  was  a  very  dear  case. 

5438.  Did  you  accuse  the  man  of  doing  it  ? — 
Yes ;  I  said,"  Some  one  set  this  place  on  fire;"  he 
was  an  impudent  fellow  ;  I  told  him  clearly  "  You 
are  a  very  great  rogue  ;  you  set  this  place  on  fire, 
I  believe;  but  at  all  events  appearances  will 
justify  me  in  saying  that  you  were  not  very  far 
off  when  the  place  was  set  on  fire ; "  he  said, 
"  You  nnay  think  what  the  devil  you  like ;"  I 
said,  "  Do  you  know  that  this  place  is  not  in- 
sured in  your  own  name  ?  "  he  said  "  No ;  whose 
name  is  it  insured  in?"  and  I  s«d,  "  In  the  name 
<rf  your  partner ;  where  is  he  ?  "  he  said  "  What 
odds  is  that  to  you  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  cannot  recc^nise 
your  claim ; "  he  said,  "  He  is  on  his  rcud  to 
California ;  "  I  said,  "  That  is  a  long  distance ; " 
and  he  repUed  "  Yes ;  but  if  you  want  him  back 
I  will  bring  hiaa  back."  I  told  him,  "  I  abaU. 
want  him  back ;  I  cannot  pay  you  the  money 
without  his  signature ;  "  he  said  that  he  saw  no 
lefison  why  I  should  not  pay  the  money.  I  sud, 
"  The  contract  is  between  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  your  partner ; "  he  said,  "  I  have 
bought  the  property  from  him ;  "  I  said,  "  What 
did  you  pay  for  it?"  he  replied,  "  That 
makes  no  diffierence  to  you ; "  I  said  "  Yes  it 
does,  because  I  want  proof  of  that ;  and  even 
though  you  may  have  made  an  arrangement  with 
him  to  buy  the  policy,  yet  the  office  is  not  bound 
to  recognise  you  without  the  policy  being  en- 
dorsed. He  was  claiming  from  600  /.  to  600 1, 
I  told  him  that  I  must  refuse  to  recognize  his 
claim  under  any  circumstances;  he  put  tho 
matter  into  the  hands  of  a  solicitor.  I  reported 
the  case  to  the  office,  and  they  said,  "  It  is  a 
very  bad  case,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  into 
coiu-t ;  "  and  eventually  we  f>aid  him  30 1,  and 
got  rid  of  him. 

5439.  liord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Thatisnota 
singular  case, I  suppose? — No,  it  is  far  from  being 
a  singular  case. 

5440.  ChairmaH.']  Have  you  ever  had  sus- 
picious cases  of  fire  in  Scotland? — ^Yes;  I  had 
one  in  Edinburgh. 

5441.  In  what  trade  was  the  man? — He  was 
a  stationer ;  he  claimed  400  Z. ;  he  had  got  a  very 
large  model  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  for  sonw 
reason  or  other  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  cellar  in 
which  he  kept  this  model  where  it  had  been 
danvaged  by  tbe  water ;  we  thought  the  damage 
was  very  trifling ;  he  claimed  400  /. ;  I  tried  to 
settle  it  with  him  but  he  said  he  vrould  take 
nothing  less ;  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  satisfying  the 
compmj  that  he  had  lost  that  sum  of  money  he 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  solicitor ;  I  was  re- 
quested to  come  up  and  get  the  evidence  together 
to  resist  the  claim ;  I  thought  I  had  better  try  to 
settle  with  him ;  I  requested  that  he  should  take 
out  the  whole  of  his  property ;  he  showed  me  some 


stamping  machines  and  so  on,  but  the  principal 
thing  was  the  model  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  Ido 
not  know  from  what  cause,  but  I  now  found  him 
rather  more  tractable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  I  paid  him  20/. 

5442.  That  was  for  the  damage  from  water  as 
well  as  from  fire,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  it  was  prin- 
cipally damage  by  water. 

5443.  Have  you  had  cases  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5444.  Is  there  a  larger  proportion  there  than 
in  England  or  Scotland  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  reaJly 
said  that  I  will  not  go  to  Ireland  any  more 
because  of  the  extraordinary  claims  which  they 
make  ;  I  have  said  to  every  one  of  the  offices,  dx> 
not  send  me  there  again. 

5445.  You  think  mat  Ireland  is  a  bad  field  for 
insurance  companies?— Yes;  I  have  suggested 
the  propriety  of  every  office  withdrawing  from 
there ;  I  may  be  wrong  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

5446.  Lord  Richard  GrotveTior.]  Ineendiarj 
fires  in  Ireland  are  mostly  malicious  fires,  are 
they  not  ? — No ;  I  think  that  a  maiieious  fire  ia 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 

5447.  You  have  b««n  speaking  of  fraudulent 
fires,  then  ? — ^Yes. 

5448.  Chairman.'}  Have  many  cases  ccRne 
under  your  cognizance  of  houses  being  set  on  fire, 
not  by  the  oecapiers  themselves,  but  l^  strangers? 
— Yes. 

5449.  Has  that  been  in  agricnltural  districts  ? 
—No ;  I  have  not  bad  much  to  do  with  i^ricnl- 
tural  districts ;  my  attention  has  been  more  pap- 
ticularly  directed  to  lai^e  mercantile  losses.  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  John  Black)  and  Company 
of  Glasgow ;  I  think  that  place  was  set  on  fire  by 
his  men ;  that  was  a  rope  manufactory  and  ship 
chandlers ;  his  premises  were  very  extensive,  ana 
at  the  time  the  fire  occurred,  he  was  having  some 
dispute  with  his  men.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
man  got  in,  and  set  the  place  on  fire.  Mr.  Black 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  was  the  case ;  in 
fact,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  from  the  place  where 
ike  fire  originated  ;  it  was  a  long  distance  from 
there ;  it  was  at  first  said  to  have  been,  namely, 
the  tar-pot ;  that  was  evidently  a  case  of  incen- 
diarism on  the  part  of  the  men. 

5456.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
iite  fires  in  Liverpool,  in  the  cotton  warehouses  ? 
—No ;  they  are  generally  settled  by  a  salvage 
committee;  but  I  was  settling  a  large  loss  in 
Liverpool,  on  Saturday  last ;  it  was  the  case  of 
a  large  ropery. 

2451.  it  has  bem  said  that  those  cotton  ware- 
house fires  arise  very  much  from  the  subordinates 
engaged  there,  setting  fire  to  the  premises  to  hide 
their  peculations?— That  is  sometimes  the  case, 
I  believe,  but  I  very  much  believe  in  spontaneous 
combustion  in  cotton,  for  I  have  stood  by  hemp 
and  cotton,  and  seen  them  begin  to  burn. 

5452.  When  there  was  oil  among  them,  per- 
haps ? — There  was  waste,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  whether  there  was  oily  waste  ot 
not ;  oily  waste  would  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  s])ontaneou8  combustion  than  dry  waste ;  but  I 
think  tiiat  even  wet  cotton  will,  wilh  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure,  being  allowed  to  remain 
some  time  in  the  same  place,  produce  spontaneous 
combustion. 

5453.  Mj.  Gorst."]  Is  that  merely  your  opinion, 
or  do  you  speak  from  experience  ? — I  saw  it  in  my 
own  mill  twice,  when  tne  mill  was  burnt  down, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  origin  of  the 
fire  in  each  case  was  from  damp  cotton  being,  put 
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tt^ether ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  oily- 
waste  there ;  but  there  was  some  doubt  about  it. 

5454.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
oily  ? — It  may  have  been. 

5455.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  Have  you 
ever  seen  cases  of  fires  in  jute  which  you  ima- 

S'nedto  be  spontaneous? — -Yes;  Henderson's  of 
undee  was  one  case ;  I  have  thought  that  many 
of  those  warehouses  in  Dundee  have  been  burnt 
by  spontaneous  combustion. 

5456.  Chairman.]  You  think  that  spontaneous 
combustion  does  take  place  in  jute  when  damp 
with  water? — I  feel  sure  of  it 

5457.  Has  that  been  thoroughly  proved  ? — I 
thought  that  Mr.  Henderson's  loss  was  the  result 
of  putting  diunp  jute  together ;  if  I  see  ibat  in 
the  internal  part  of  a  large  quantity  of  stuff  the 
substance  is  blacker  there,  and  the  fire  far  more 
intense,  the  necessary  inference  is  that  the  fire 
originated  there,  for  there  is  no  communication 
between  that  and  the  outside ;  but,  even  if  iJiere 
was  a  communication  between  that  and  the  out- 
edde,  I  should  still  consider  that  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  fire,  because  the  fire  would  have  a 
great  tendency  to  rise. 

5458.  The  fire  may  have  originated  there,  but 
still  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  jute  was  wetted 
by  water  and  not  by  oil  you  say  ? — Yes ;  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  oil  in  a  jute  warehonse. 

5459.  Are  you  aware  whetiier  in  an  ordinary 
stack  of  com,  if  the  natural  sap  is  not  out  of  the 
straw,  it  will  heat,  and  perhaps  spontaneous  com- 
bustion will  take  place  ? — Yes. 

5460.  But  if  the  natural  sap  has  been  tho- 
roughly dried  out,  and  it  is  only  damp  with 
water  it  will  not  heat? — I  am  not  so  sure  about 
tha^ 

5461.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  it  was  the 
natural  sap  of  the  jute  which  caused  the  combus- 
tion ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been 
merely  water ;  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  put  there 
in  its  natural  damp  state  without  being  sufiS- 
caently  dried,  not  that  water  has  been  put  to  it. 
"When  we  had  the  very  heavy  floods  throughout 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  a  short  time  sinoe,  a 
great  quantity  of  wool  was  wadied  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield,  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  district,  and  on  its  being 

Sicked  up  and  put  -in  a  heap,  I  settled  ten  or  a 
ozen  losses  arising  from  putting  this  large  quan- 
tity of  wool  together  in  a  wet  state. 

5462.  There  is  always  a  little  oil  in  wool,  and 
the  wool  will  heat  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  say  that  the 
fire  originated  through  the  water  alone,  it  may 
have  been  water  and  oil ;  but  on  that  particular 
occasion  we  had  a  very  large  number  of  fires. 

5463.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Do  you 
know  from  your  own  knowledge  that  spontaneous 
combustion  was  a  cause  of  fire  not  known  to  the 
insurance  offices  some  ten  years  ngo  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  our  attention  was  so  much  directed  to 
it,  and  I  think  we  were  in  a  very  different  state 
from  what  we  are  now  in ;  there  were  not  such 
large  quantities  of  waste  put  together. 

5464.  I  suppose  that  more  care  was  taken  in 
the  storage  ?— Yes. 

5465.  I  mean  in  the  storage  and  classification 
of  goods  in  dock  and  other  warehouses? — My 
experience  does  not  extend  to  dock  warehouses. 

5466.  Chairman.~\  But  are  there  not  a  great 
many  more  hazardous  things  imported  to  this 
country  than  there  used  to  be? — Yes;  with  re- 
gard to  woollen  mills  I  may  state  that  there  is 
not  that  system  <rf  removing  the  waste  frequently 
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which  there  ought  to  be,  and  hence  we  have      Mr.  W. 
spontaneous  combustion.     There  was  an  instance      Hancock. 
a  very  short  time  since  in  Fritii's  mill  at  Brad-        ~ — 
ford,  where  we  paid  some  20,000  i    When  Ae      "♦ij''® 
men  got  into  the  mill  they  saw  a  wooden  bin  in        '007. 
which  the  waste  was  put ;  a  large  quantity  had 
been  placed  there  on  the  previous  night  which 
was  very  wrong  (and  I  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  oompany   was  liaUe),  and  in  the 
OMirning  when  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  there 
was  no  external  flame,  it  was  seen  through  the 
'windows ;  care  was  taken  in  opening  the  doora^ 
but  some  person  came  and  opened  another  door, 
and  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blaze  directiy  ;  that 
was  clearly  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

5467.  Have  you  found  very  frequently  that 

goods  are  destroyed  as  much  by  the  water  as  by 
le  fire  ? — I  think  so. 

5468.  Have  you  ever  had  to  remark  any  care- 
lessness in  that  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  in  large  towns  ? — No. 

5469.  They  are  most  indefatigable  everywhere, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5470.  Have  you  found  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  water  ? — Very  often. 

5471.  That  has  been  in  the  summer  months, 
I  suppose  ? — No ;  all  the  year  round ;  it  is  often 
the  case. 

5472.  Is  that  the  case  where  there  are  private 
water  companies,  or  where  the  supply  of  water 
is  under  the  local  authorities? — I  have  not  noticed 
any  difference ;  there  appears  to  be  no  arrange- 
ment for  having  the  water  on  at  all  times ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  fire  takes  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

5473.  You  say  you  think  that  half  the  fires 
are  caused  by  incendiaries  ? — Yes. 

5474.  Are  there  many  fires  that  take  place, 
the  causes  of  which  are  never  discovered?— 
Yes ;  I  think,  generally  speaking,  we  do  not 
discover  the  cause ;  but  when  you  find  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  fire  could  originate 
itself,  that  is  very  suspicious.  For  instance,  if 
I  found  a  fire  under  the  counter  of  a  draper's 
shop,  I  should  very  naturally  say,  **  The  fire  has 
been  put  here." 

5475.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fire  which  origi- 
nated from  petroleum  or  turpentine? — Yes.  I 
am  engaged  now  on  a  loss  at  the  Trongate,  in 
Glasgow,  where  a  fire  originated  from  petroleum. 

5476.  How  did  that  fire  originate? — There 
was  a  leakage  in  the  cellar,  and  a  man  went  down 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  extent  of  the  leakage ; 
and  without  his  putting  a  flame  to  it  to  try  it, 
the  whole  place  was  set  on  fire  by  the  gas  rushing 
up  through  a  trap-door ;  it  set  the  shop  on  fire, 
but  it  did  not  bum  the  stairs  so  much ;  it  was  a 
retail  drngrist's  shop. 

5477.  What  quantity  of  the  article  was  stored 
in  that  place  ? — There  were  five  or  six  barrels  of 
turpentine,  and  there  was  petroleum  as  well. 

5478.  Was  it  the  vapour  from  the  turpentine 
or  from  the  petroleum  which  set  the  place  on 
fire  ? — It  was  said  to  be  the  petroleum.  Another 
fire  ocourred  at  Palmer's,  in  Glasgow,  from  the 
vapour.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  bring  the  fire 
within  a  certain  distance,  and  then  there  is  a  gae 
arising  which  would  ignite  even  if  the  fire  was  at 
several  feet  distant. 

5479.  That  was  a  case  of  works  in  which  pe- 
troleum was  refined,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5480.  Those  accidents  might,  in  fact,  occur 
any  day  whatever  ? — Certainly. 

5481.  Have  jrou  ever  had  imy  cases  of  fire. 
£  £  4  from 
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,  ^  from  petroleum  in  Manchester? — No;  I  think 
Tw^'      J     there  has  not  been  one. 

____  *  5482.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  a  Petro- 
34.  June       leum  Act,  which  prohibits  the  storage  of  more 

]8g-  than  40  gallons  with  a  firing  point  under  100"? 

— Yes. 

5483.  Do  jou  think  that  that  Act  is  evaded  ? 
— Yes ;  very  frequently. 

5484.  Lord  Richard  OrosvenorJ]  If  you  had 
a  fire  caused  by  petroleum,  and  you  found  that  a 
man  had  evaded  the  Act,  would  that  influence 
you  as  to  paying  the  claim  ? — No. 

5485.  Chairman.^  Why  is  that? — Because  the 
insurance  offices  have  a  very  strong  dislike  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

5486.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  culpable 
in  that? — I  cannot  say.  Where  a  number  of 
subscribers  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  fire 
business,  they  do  not  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  public  prosecutors. 

6486.*  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in 
investigating  the  causes  of  fire  ? — Yes. 

5487.  In  what  does  your  difficulty  principally 
consist  ? — If  you  were  to  suggest  to  a  man  who 
has  made  an  overreaching  claim  any  opposition 
to  his  obtaining  bis  money,  he  would  immediately 
take  some  steps ;  he  would  at  once  say,  that  you 
had  been  guilty  of  some  impropriety ;  he  would 
write  to  the  office,  saying,  that  you  had  become 
very  pu^acious,  and  that  you  were  trying  to 
inquire  mto  his  private  matters;  he  would  at 
once  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitor, 
and  the  solicitor  would  write,  demanding  the 
whole  value  of  the  policy  ;  the  offices  must  then 
go  into  court  or  pay  the  claim ;  and  in  many 
instances  we  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  claim, 
rather  than  go  into  court. 

5488.  Lord  Richard  Crosvenor.]  Then,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  insurers  deny  your  right  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  fires  ? — They  do ;  sup- 

Sose  a  warehouse,  with  the  goods,  was  totally 
estroyed,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  finding 
traces  of  the  origin  of  the  fire,  he  would  consider 
that  lie  had  the  upper  hand  of  you. 

5489.  Cfiairman.']  You  have  stated  that  there 
are  a  great  many  fires  whose  causes  are  unknown ; 
do  you  think  if  it  were  made  imperative  that 
there  should  be  an  investigation  into  every  fire, 
you  would  be  able  to  discover  more  of  the  causes 
of  fires? — Yes. 

5490.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  every  obstruction 
is  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  investigating  the 
causes  of  fires  ? — Yes. 

5491.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to 
the  best  way  of  investigating  the  causes  of  fires  ? 
— My  own  impression  is,  that  there  should  be 
established  a  court  for  investigating  those  causes. 

5492.  You  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
particular  mode  of  investigation,  but  you  think 
that  a  legal  investigation  would  be  a  good  thing  ? 
— I  think  so. 

5493.  And  you  think  that  would  have  a  good 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  fires  ? — Yes. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  that  should  be  the  main 
object  of  investigation.  The  main  object,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  to  ascertain  by  some  means  or 
other  what  was  the  actual  loss. 

5494.  You  are  now  speaking  as  an  assessor, 
but  looking  upon  a  fire  as  a  public  offence,  the 
duty  of  the  court  or  the  officer  would  be  to  in- 
vestigate it  as  being  an  offence  against  the 
public,  and  not  against  the  insurance  companies? 
—There  is  this  difference.  I  think  if  you  pro- 
secute a  man  for  felony,  the  character  o£  the 


investigation  is  very  different.  The  man  who 
committed  the  felony  was  there  at  the  time; 
but  where  a  fire  loss  has  occurred,  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  it.  If  I  choose  to  set  my 
place  on  fire,  a  felony  has  been  committed,  and 
some  person  must  have  done  it ;  but  there  is  a 
degree  of  accident  about  setting  a  place  on  fire, 
ana  the  character  of  the  investigation  would  be 
a  very  different  thing  indeed  to  the  character  of 
an  investigation  if  there  was  a  felony.  If,  for 
instance,  I  want  to  set  my  place  on  fire,  it  ia 
only  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  a  place  3  or  4 
or  5  hours  after  the  men  have  left  their  work, 
and  to  put  a  candle  on  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  piece 
of  tallow,  and  I  know  tliat  in  about  four  hours' 
time  that  candle  will  have  burned  down,  and  the 
nature  of  the  stock  round  that  candle  is  such  as 
to  burn,  and  that  it  is  in  such  a  position  that 
nobody  can  get  near  until  long  after  all  trace  of 
the  thing  has  disappeared. 

5495.  Mr.  Gorst.']  But  if  a  man  commits  a 
murder  it  may  be  to  the  same  extent  what  you 
call  an  accident,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  on  a  dead 
body  is  an  inquiry  which  does  not  pre-suppose  a 
felony? — Murder  would  not  be  an  accident 

5496.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  What  you 
really  mean  is,  that  the  first  investigation  should 
not  be  a  criminal  investigation  ? — Just  so. 

5497.  C/iairman.']  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is 
an  investigation  into  every  fire  by  the  police  or 
the  fire  brigade ;  if  they  see  anything  suspicious 
they  report  it  to  some  authority  ? — Yes. 

5498.  And  he  investigates  the  cause  of  the 
fire,  and  examines  witnesses  on  oath? — Yes. 

5499.  And  if  it  is  really  found  that  the  in- 
vestigation points  to  a  certain  person  having  set 
fire  to  the  house,  then  a  prosecution  may  com- 
mence ? — I  think  that  would  be  attended  with 
much  beneficial  influence ;  but  I  still  think  that 
you  woidd  find  a  great  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  place  had  been  set  on  fire  at  all  or  not. 
If  you  set  to  work  to  discover  who  committed  a 
felony  you  may  find  it  or  not,  but  the  fact  from 
which  you  set  out  is,  that  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted; you  begin  by  assuming  for  certain  the 
fact  of  the  felony. 

5500.  But  the  object  of  carrying  on  the  inves- 
tigation is,  to  find  out  who  committed  that 
felony,  is  it  not  ? — The  origin  of  a  fire  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  result  of  incendiarism. 

5501.  The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  investigating  into  the  causes  of  fires;  what 
we  want  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  what 
would  be  the  best  way  of  proceeding ;  whether 
the  fires  are  accidental  or  intentional.  Now  it 
has  been  suggested  by  the  evidence  given  before 
this  Committee,  that  an  investigation  should  be 
held  into  every  fire,  and  if  anything  is  found 
suspicious  in  the  case,  that  then  it  should  be 
carried  into  a  higher  court ;  what  is  your  opinion 
of  that  suggestion  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  plan  if  by  any  means  you  were  able  to  hold, 
a  court  like  the  coroner's  court. 

5502.  Chairman.^  But  in  the  event  of  such 
a  court  being  established,  do  you  think  that  we 
should  be  able  to  discover  the  causes  of  fires 
better  than  we  do  now  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5503.  Still,  if  you  had  a  court  of  that  kind, 
would  you  not  have  more  power  to  enable  you  to 
take  evidence  on  oath  ? — Yes ;  but  a  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  prove  intention  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  set  the  place  on  fire.  His  object  is  to  get 
more  money  for  his  place  than  it  is  worth,  ana  I 
think  that  if,  by  any  possible  means,  you  could 
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investigate  the  loss,  that  would  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  prevent  the  setting  of  places  on  fire 
than  anything  else. 

5504.  But  if  you  had  such  a  court  as  you 
suggest,  for  investigating  the  causes  of  fires,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  assist  the  insurance 
company  very  much  in  investigating  the  amount 
of  the  loss?— Yes. 

5505.  If  the  coroner's  court  should  decide 
that  the  fire  is  suspicious,  the  office  would  then 
have  something  to  go  on  in  resisting  the  claim  ? — 
Yes,  I  quite  see  that. 

5506.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  judicial  investi- 

fbtion  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  num- 
er  of  fires,  and  clearing  up  the  causes  of  fires  ? 
— That  might  be  the  case,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  it. 

5507.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  Do  you  not 
titink  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  some 
legal  investigation  would  act  as  a  check  on  frau- 
dulent insurers  ? — To  a  verv  considerable  extent 
it  might ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  the 
principal  deterring  influence  to  setting  a  place  on 
fire  ;  if  a  man  had  no  chance  whatever  of  obtain- 
ing a  greater  sum  of  money  than  he  ought  to 
have,  mat,  in  raj  opinion,  would  have  more  in- 
fluence than  an  mvestigation. 

5508.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  investi- 
gation would  act  as  a  strong  deterrent  ? — Yes,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 

5509.  Have  you  not  turned  your  attention  to 


the^  question  whether  it  should  be  a  coroner  or      Mr.  W. 
police  magistrate,  or    whether  a  fire  marshal     Hancock. 

should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  ? — My  own        

impression  is  that  it  should  be  a  separate  court,      24  June 
with  power  to  call  before  them  all  persons  con-        ^^"7- 
nectea  with  the  affair. 

5510.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  examining  of 
witnesses  on  oath  would  be  a  great  advantage  ? 
— No  doubt. 

6511.  I  suppose  it  is  not  part  of  your  business 
to  investigate  the  risks  before  the  insurance 
offices  take  them  ? — No. 

5512.  But  yon  have  to  trace  out  everything 
from  the  beginning  before  a  fire  occurred? — 
Yes,  and  there  is  the  great  difficulty.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  a  man's  stock,  I  think 
he  ought  at  all  times  to  produce  a  stock  account 
to  show  whether  he  has  been  carrying  on  a 
certain  amount  of  business  or  not. 

5513.  But  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  in  a  real 
case  of  incendiarism,  the  man  usually  removes, 
all  his  stock  ? — That  is  not  always  the  case ;  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  he  had  the 
whole  of  it  on  his  premises,  and  whether  he  has 
sold  the  stock  at  a  better  rate  bv  the  fire. 

5514.  Have  you  noticed  that  those  heavy 
losses  have  taken  place  at  times  when  there 
have  been  great  fluctuations  in  a  particular  trade? 
— Yes ;  that  is  remarkable. 

5515.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anythiiig  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No. 


Mr.  Henbt  Daniel,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


5516.  Chairman.llN  what  capacity  do  you 
appear  before  the  Committee? — As  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Alexander  and  Daniel,  who  have 
been  auctioneers  and  valuers,  and  fire  inves- 
tigators for  35  or  40  years, 

5517.  In  what  town? — In  Bristol.  We  re- 
present 12  or  15  of  the  chief  offices,  including  the 
Sun,  the  Norwich  Union,  the  Imperial,  the 
Royal,  the  Liverpool  and  London,  and  Globe,  the 
Queen,  the  Atlas,  North  British  and  Mercantile, 
the  London  and  Lancashire,  the  Phoenix,  and  a 
variety  of  other  well-established  offices. 

5518.  In  what  counties  do  you  settie  losses? — 
From  Cumberland  to  the  Land's  End;  from 
Weymouth  to  Aberystwith ;  the  Channel  Islands, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  intermediate 
counties,  but  I  have  never  been  to  Scotiand. 

5519.  Do  you  settle  losses  for  the  Scotch 
companies  in  England? — The  Scottish  Union, 
and  perhaps  some  two  or  three  others  inter- 
mediately ;  we  have  15  offices  on  our  books. 

6520.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  losses  that  you  settie  every 
year? — During  the  last  five  years  they  have 
been  greatiy  on  the  increase,  perhaps  100  a  year. 
During  the  six  months  of  this  year,  they  have 
been  growing  very  rapidly ;  they  have  been 
increasing  during  the  last  two  or  three  y^ars. 

6521.  1)0  you  find  in  your  experience  that  the 
claims  are  generally  fully  paid  oy  the  insurance 
companies,  or  that  there  is  a  large  deduction  ? — 
There  is  almost  invariably  a  very  large  reduction 
fktm  the  first  statement  of  the  clauU)  showing 
the  falsity  of  the  whole  system. 

5522.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  more  losses 
in  any  particular  district  than  in  another? — I 
have  found  South  Wales  is  a  very  bad  district, 
more  especially  a  few  years  ago. 

0.84. 


6523.  Then  how  is  it  with  regard  to  Ireland  ? 
— Our  experience  has  not  been  very  great  with 
regard  to  Ireland ;  but  I  was  requested  to  go 
there  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  Fenian 
rising,  and  I  have  only  just  returned  from  there. 

5524.  Had  you  many  losses  to  settie  ? — I  had 
five,  and  one  of  them  undoubtedly  proceeded 
from  the  excited  state  of  the  country;  advantage 
was  taken  of  that. 

5525.  That  was  a  suspicious  fire,  you  think  ? — 
Extremely  so ;  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
claimed  for,  we  were  certain  that  that  must  be 
five  or  six  times  less  than  the  quantity  olumed. 

6626.  In  what  class  of  buildings  do  you  find 
that  fires  most  occur? — In  commercial  houses 
more  than  among  farmers. 

5627.  You  find  that  there  are  more  fires  in 
commerdal  houses  than  in  ordinary  dwelling 
houses? — In  shops  most  of  all. 

6528.  What  class  of  traders  are  they  gene- 
rally; are  they  large  traders  or  small  traders  ?— 
They  are  more  of  me  medium  class  of  men,  the 
claims  ranging  from  300  /.  to  1,000  /. 

5529.  Do  you  find  that  those  fires  take  place 
more  in  one  trade  than  in  another  ? — The  drapery 
is  rather  an  unfavourable  branch,  because  the 
destruction  is  more  entire,  from  the  more  com- 
bustible nature  of  the  material;  the  evidence 
left  does  not  enable  us  to  check  the  design  of  the 
trader,  as  it  would  with  iron  or  metal  goods, 
where  wc  get  the  articles  remuning  in  some 
shape  or  other. 

6630.  Have  you  frequently  found  fires  occur 
in  shops  where  the  shops  are  below  and  the 
dwelling-houses  above? — Not  so  frequently  as 
when  the  shops  stand  alone. 

6531.  So  that  no  person  can  give  warning  ? — 
Precisely. 

F  r  6532.  The 


Mr. 
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Mr.  5532.  THb  destruction  would  be    greater  in 

if.  DcutiA    that  case  ?— Just  so.     I  can  sy  most  confidently 
~r-         ttat  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fires  are  not 
'*♦"'""*      accidental  in  character,  and  that  they  are  followed 
'*        by  most  fraudulent  claims.     I  should  say  that 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  fires  are  not  acci- 
dental ;   not   clearly  proved   to  be   accidental ; 
they  are  not  straightforward.     It  is  a  matter  of 
pleasure  to  us,  knowing  that  the  offices  want  to 
pay  what  is  fair  and ,  right, — ^it  is  a  matter  of 
reuef  from  the  monotony  and  discomfort  of  having 
to  be  the  judges  of  other  men  (as  the  public 
think),  to  be  able  to  write  a  certificate  to  say, 
*'  For  the  most  part  this  case   seems  straight- 
forward and  clear." 

5533.  But  you  would  hardly  say,  would  yon, 
that  the  majority  of  cases  were  suspicions  ? — In 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  I  should  say 
that  they  were  suspicious  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  involved  in  such  mystery  that,  with  all  our 
accumulating  experience  (for  I  have  had  this 
matter  under  my  own  care  for  12  or  14  years), 
and  with  all  the  teste  that  every  additional  case 
gives  us,  we  cannot  get  at  what  we  want.  Every 
board  of  directors  expects  from  us  something 
Kke  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  and 
general  characteristics  ^f  a  fire,  and  frequentiy 
we  are  obliged  to  give  that  up  in  despair. 

5534.  From  the  causes  of  ores  being  unknown, 
and  exorbitant  claims  being  made,  you  think 
that  most  of  the  fires  are  suspicious  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly. In  the  South  Wales  district,  something 
like  six  or  seven  years  ago,  during  the  mayoralty 
of  Mr.  Michael,  he  and  his  brother  town  coun- 
cillors were  so  impressed  with  the  danger  to  life, 
88  well  as  the  destruction  of  property,  from  the 
fi^es,  that,  of  their  own  accord,  they  established  a 
court  of  inquiry,  I  suppose  without  any  law  to 
justify  him,  but  with  the  influence  which  his 
position  gave  him.  He  called  on  the  superin- 
tendent of  police  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
subject;  and,  finding  that  the  fires  occurred 
mainly  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  they  had  be- 
fore them,  on  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
as  muoh  evidence  as  they  could  gather  with  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  any  fire,  and  that  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  fires  in  the  Swansea  dis- 
trict most  materially,  so  that  two  or  three  years 
«Iapsed  without  their  having  10  cases, 

5535.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  they  conducted  there? — Simply  to 
obtain  from  the  chief  of  the  i)olice  the  circum- 
.stances  attending  each  fire.  If  there  is  anything 
suspicious  in  a  case,  I  generally  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  perhaps  find 
out,  from  his  report,  what  the  character  of  the 
fire  was. 

5536.  Did  the  people  object  to  that  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  fires  at  Swansea? — I  am 

.not  aware  that  they  did;  I  may  add  that  that 
diminution  has  continued  to  some  extent  up  to 
even  now. 

,  5537.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  occurring 
where  not  the  owner  has  set  fire  to  his  property, 
but  some  neighbour  or  stranger  has  set  fire  to  the 
property  of  another? — I  do  not  remember.  The 
owner  of  the  stock  and  effects  in  a  house  is  gene- 
. rally,  remotely  or  directly,  the  more  culpable 
party. 

5538.  Has  any  case  come  under  your  cogni- 
zance of  a  servant  differing  with  his  master,  and 
setting  fire  to  his  property  in  any  way? — Yes; 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  man,  who  is  now  suffer- 
ing penal  servitude,  in  Gloucester ;  that  was  s 


cltom  submitted  against  the  Norwi<Jh  Union ;  and 
in  the  latterpart  of  last  jear  I  had  to  investigate 
that  case.  That  was  a  wilful  firing  of  two  neks 
of  wheat ;  the  man  was  the  under  carter,  and 
he  had  been  very  irregular  in  his  conduct ;  his 
master  dismissed  him,  and  he  remained  about  the 
f^rm  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  more  out  of  pro- 
tection to  himself  than  anything  else,  the  farmer 
put  him  on  again;  he  had  been  with  the  head 
carter,  and  two  teams  of  horses,  into  Stroud,  and 
finding  that  he  had  neglected  his  own  team,  going 
home,  the  farmer  said  he  should  look  into  it. 
Before  nine  o'clock,  that  evening,  two  of  his  ricks 
were  on  fire.  In  that  case  the  proof  was  much 
clearer  than  it  is  generally,  for  the  man  had 
been  seen  going  in  the  direction  of  the  rick,  and 
coming  from  the  rick;  and  he  had  also  come 
round  a  field,  with  a  declivity,  and  had  taken 
strides  of  five  or  six  feet  in  running  away.    The 

£■  olice  took  that  up  as  a  case  of  arson,  and  matehed 
is  footsteps  with  the  prints  in  the  field.  The 
office  had  to  pay  the  loss,  and  the  man  was  con- 
victed. 

5539.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  culpable 
negligence  ? — One  of  my  recent  cases,  perhaps  ; 
but  that  was  rather  a  case  of  intentional  fire 
than  anything  else,  and  the  ground  is  delicate, 
as  that  case  is*  under  investigation  at  this 
moment.  A  great  many  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory cases  arise  among  German  and  Polish 
Jews ;  they  have  a  kind  of  cunning  about  them; 
they  get  the  actual  insurer  out  of  the  way.  One 
case  occurred  in  South  Wales,  where  a  young  in- 
experienced agent  had  taken  an  insurance  from 
a  German  Jew  for  about  600  /.,  and  this  was  a 
case  in  which  the  public  at  large  felt  much  in- 
terested, because  rt  was  a  pawnbroker's  shop;  I 
dare  say  the  Committee  are  aware  that  n  an 
article  is  deposited  worth  50*.  iand  the  party 
only  draws  5  s.,  and  the  interest  is  1  (f.  or  1  ^  d., 
that  is  all  the  insurer  can  claim,  Mid  that  is 
ail  the  depositor  can  claim.  Instead  of  that  fire 
occurring  at  night  it  was  proved  to  have  occurred 
between  seven  and  eight  m  the  morning;  the  hus- 
band was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  the  fire  had 
evidently  been  contrived ;  the  pa88er»-by  seeing 
smoke  issuing  from  the  place  at  that  time,  the 
people  naturally  felt  anxious  about  their  tlungs, 
and  they  used  every  means  in  their  power  for  get- 
ting the  fire  under,  alarming  the  inmates  and 
protecting  the  property.  Receiving  a  very  early 
intimation  of  that  fire  from  the  office,  I  went 
down  into  the  country,  and  on  my  seeing  the 
agent  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  a  very 
suspicions  case,  and  on  taking  a  bird's-eye  glance 
at  the  house  I  saw  that  there  could  never 
have  been  200/.,  instead  of  600/.,  worth  of 
property  in  the  place:  the  insurer  sent  in  a 
claim  for  485  /.,  without  any  detail,  and  so  sig- 
nificant was  the  note  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
claim  that  it  necessarily  attracted  my  attention ; 
he  said  that  485  /.  would  not  cover  his  loss, 
whereas  the  insurance  was  for  600/.,  and,  of 
course,  I  wondered  why  he  did  not  go  fur- 
ther. It  so  happened  that  the  pledges  were 
not  wholly  consumed,  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  was  consumed,  which  gave  it  so  thoroughly 
a  suspicious  look,  was  the  end  of  the  counter  on 
which  the  desk  stood  and  on  which  the  pledge 
books  were  said  to  stand ;  the  pledge  books  being 
destroyed  I  adopted  another  plan,  and  I  found 
that  scarcely  any  one  parcel  was  wholly  destroyed, 
so  having  made  those  people  understand  the 
seriousness  of  their  position,  and  not  disguising 
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that  I  was  rery  diamtisfiad  with  th9  character  of 
the  fire,  tbey  took  my  own  cheque  for  26/.  10<., 
handed  over  the  policy  and  gave  me  a  receipt  in 
full  discharge  of  the  claim. 

5540.  Have  you  ever  found  in  any  of  those 
eases  tliat  the  policy  was  burnt  ? — Very  seldom. 

5541.  At  what  period  do  you  find  that  those 
fires  occur;  is  it  often  immediately  before  the 
premium  is  due  ? — ^In  many  instances  that  is  so, 
although  I  have  had  fires  occur  even  on  the 
deposit  receipt ;  I  had  one  case  in  Birmingham. 

5542.  Was  thata  suspicious  case? — Extremely 
so ;  that  was  on  the  first  premiiun ;  the  policy 
was  taken  out  on  Thursday  night  and  the  fire  took 
place  on  Friday.  This  man  was  a  jeweller,  and  he 
claimed  60/.  or  70/.  for  stones  and  gold  from  hie 
employer;  he  had  been  careful  to  nave  "goods 

-on  trust"  put  into  his  policy,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  I  was  forced  to  have  the  general  debris 
thoroughly  sifted  through  sieves  of  various  meshes 
to  see  if  there  was  any  gold ;  finding  that  he 
owed  to  his  employer  60/.  or  70/.  I  sent  to  the 
Assay  Offices  (he  sending  one  sample  and  I  sending 
anomer) ;  and  finding  that  there  was  no  gold  (as 
I  well  knew  there  was  not),  I  ultimately  paid  him 
26/.  instead  of  130/. 

5543.  What  was  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
that  case  ? — £.  200  on  the  deposit  receipt. 

5544.  Taking  into  consideration  what  occurred 
at  Swansea,  do  you  think  if  a  legal  investigation 
into  the  cause  of  every  fire  was  adopted  through- 
out the  country,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  fires  ? — Most  certainly,  it 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  deterring  people  before- 
hand, but  I  could  not  say  that  in  every  instance 
we  should  get  at  Ae  cause  of  a  fire  any  more 
tiian  we  can  now.  Perhaps  an  assessor  of  any 
experience  would  have  more  within  his  knowledge 
-than  even  an  official  man,  until  he  had  acquired 
«qual  experience. 

5545.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
best  means  for  investigating  the  origin  of  fires ; 
supposing  sudi  a  court  was  established? — ^I  think 
it  should  be  through  the  head  of  the  police. 

5546.  In  the  first  place,  you  would  have  an 
investigation  into  every  fire  ? — Yes,  but  not  in 
the  form  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  My  notion  would 
be  that  if  a  fire  occurred  of  a  small  character  and 
transparently  genuine,  and  the  chief  of  the  police 
saw  that  it  was  genuine,  and  he  was  ssdsfied  that 
the  fire  had  nothing  at  all  suspicious  about  it,  he 
would  scarcely  report  to  any  other  official ;  but  in 
large  cases  involving  danger  to  life,  the  generality 
of  which  are  perhaps  suspicious,  I  think  that  a 
stricter  inquiry  would  be  most  beneficial. 

6547.  You  think  that  it  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  have  an  investigafioy  into  the  cause  of 
every  fire  and  if  the  superintendent  of  police 
found  anything  suspiciohs  about  it  he  should  re- 
port to  some  other  individual,  such  as  the  coro- 
ner, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  investiga- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5548.  Are  you  decided  in  your  opinion  or  not, 
whether  the  coroner  would  be  the  most  suitable 
person  for  the  duty  ? — I  think  he  would.     If  I 

to  into  a  strange  place,  the  police  superintendent 
oes  not  know  me ;  he  does  not  know  what  use 
is  going  to  be  made  of  the  information  which  he 
possesses,  and  he  does  not  like  to  c(»nmunicate 
It 

5549.  Do  you  now  find  a  difficulty  in  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  fires,  b^fy^nqp  ymi  jcaojiQt 
examine  witnesses  on  oath? — That  is  a  very 
great  difficulty. 
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5550.  I     thwe    was  any  properly  appointed   rea    jjj, 
officer  for  investigating  the  causes  of  fires,  who  had    ff.  Dani^. 

the  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  do  you  

tihuk  that  that  would  have  a  good  effect  ?■ — I  am      H  Jn"* 
perfectly  confident  that  it  would  have  a  good        *®®7» 
effect  in  getting  at  the  evidence,  which  we  cannot 

do  now. 

5551.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Was  that  Swansea  in- 
vestigation conducted  in  open  court  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  witnesses  being  examined.     I  had 
one  case  entrusted  to  me  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  an  extraordinary  case,  because  I 
had  to  do  with  a  man  of  general  intelUgence  and 
good  education,  holding  some  position  m  sociely.^ 
That  was  the  case  of  an  insurance  for  5,000  /.  or 
6,000  L      I  found  from    an  investigation  in  the 
neighbourhood  before  I  saw  him  personally,  thai 
10  or  12  years  before  he  had  received  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money  from  another  insurance  company ; 
he   had  a  running  policy  of  from   5,000/.   to 
6,000/.     His  machinery  was  standing  idle,  his 
mills  were   not  working,   nor  was  ti    believed 
he  had  means  to  work  mem.    I  found  that  the 
fire  commenced  on  Sunday  afternoon  ;  there  was 
no  one  in  the  houise  itself,  and  I  saw  from  the 
direction  that  the  fire  took,  how  the  things  had 
been  placed  all  round  the  fire-place  in  a  particular 
order;  a  box  containing  from  25/.    to   30/.  of 
music  was  alleged  to  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
while  other  articles  nearer  to  the  fire  had  been  but 
litde  burnt.     These  things  gave  me  such  power 
over  him,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  resist  the 
claim.     He  made  a  claim  in  most  elaborate  detail 
for  500  /.  or  600  /.    I  went  into  the  investigation, 
and  sent  to  take  a  model  of  the  place ;  he  then 
yielded,  and  left  everything  in  my  hand.    I  gave 
him  a  cheque  for  40  /.  as  against  600  /.,  and  he 
handed  over  the  policy  to  me,  and  a  receipt  in  Roll. 

5552.  Chairman^]  I  suppose  you  have  a  good 
many  similar  cases  ? — I  have  a  good  many  similar 
eases  with  different  features  in  them ;  such  as  a 
fire  in  one  place  twice  in  six  months.  I  had  two 
fires  in  one  town  in  Somersetshire  within  a  fort- 
night, both  under  suspicious  circumstances,  one 
bemg  the  temptation  to  the  other.  In  one  case 
life  was  considerably  endangered,  and  in  both 
eases  the  claims  were  fraudulent,  and  they  were 
settled  at  an  extravagantly  low  rate. 

5553.  Have  you  ever  found  when  there  has 
been  a  fire  in  a  particular  town,  and  a  person  has 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  lose,  very 
shortly  aft^wards  there  was  a  succession  of 
fires  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  two  or  three  or  four  at 
a  time. 

6554.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  facility 
with  which  they  pay  claims  ? — The  public  charge 
against  them  is  quite  the  other  way. 

5555.  But  what  do  you  think  yourself;  do  you 
not  think  that  they  pay  claims  too  easily  ? — Were 
it  not  for  the  loss  of  prestige,  and  the  fear  that 
the  competition  between  the  companies  might  do 
an  injury  to  the  offices,  I  should  very  strongly 
advise  their  contesting  many  clums  which  are 
now  settied. 

5556.  If  we  had  that  legal  investigation  to 
which  we  have  referred,  that  would  be  one  reason 
why  they  would  not  pay  claims  so  easily,  would 
it  not  ? — If  there  were  more  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money,  I  believe  that  the  fires  would  not  be 
BO  numerous  nor  so  bad  in  character ;  of  course 
.that  inquiry  would  have  the  effect  you  speak  of. 

5557.  Is  there  any  other  case  of  the  kind  that 
you  could  mention  ? — One  case  came  under  our 
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Mr.         notice  in  South  Wales  where  a  fire  had  been 
H.  DanitL    difltinctlyput  in  three  places. 

-=-  5568.  Bnt  still  the  insurance  compan^y'   paid 

'^4  J"o«      the  claim,  I  suppose  ?— Yes ;  but  the  claim  was 

1007-  1^400 1^  and  the  man  took  150  /.,  and  then  ran 
away  from  his  creditors  directly.  I  had  another 
case  in  a  midland  county,  some  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  fire,  having  to  do  with  small  wood 
tool  handles  and  brushwood;  two  men  were 
in  partnership,  and  one  was  much  shrewder 
than  the  other,  and  the  fire  being  very  destruc- 
tive, there  was  very  little  salvage.  The  chum 
was  very  large,  which  we  had  no  power  to  resist, 
because  the  books  had  been  defectively  kept. 
He  got  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  then  ran 
away ;  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
he  has  since  been  outlawed  as  a  bankrupt;  but  I 
think  that  he  eventually  surrendered.  We  have 
met  with  cases  before  now  when  the  same  man 
has  had  two  or  three  fires  in  different  towns ;  and 
taking  a  large  district,  we  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  again,  he  supposing  that  he  would  not 
come  in  contact  with  tne  same  assessor.  We  had 
a  case  of  a  man  in  Bristol,  whose  place  was  on 
fire,  and  some  few  years  afterwards  we  came 
across  the  same  man  in  Wiltshire.  There  was 
one  case  in  Somersetshire,  where  a  man  had  re- 
moved a  fat  pig  on  Saturday  that  was  worth  9  /. 
or  10  /.,  because  he  had  no  live  stock  insured, 
and  he  took  away  his  wife  and  children  the  same 
night ;  and  the  effect  was  that  a  fire  was  contrived 
on  the  Monday  nieht,  and  the  man  came  back 
on  some  pretext  a  tew  hours  afterwards  to  see 
how  it  was  getting  on ;  his  claim  was  a  small  one; 
it  was  only  97  /. ;  but  one  of  the  under-tenants 
came  and  accused  him  of  having  no  regard  for 
the  value  of  their  lives,  so  that  he  could  simply 
claim  the  money  for  the  insurance.  He  claimed 
97  L,  and  consented  to  take  5  /. ;  therefore,  I 
left  him  with  5  /.,  rather  than  take  any  other 
steps.  I  had  a  very  bad  case  in  the  country, 
two  or  three  years  a^o ;  and  that  case  was  so 
bad  that  the  mayor  oi  the  town  and  the  chief  of 
police  took  upon  themselves  to  lock  up  the  man's 
shop,  and  put  the  city  seal  on,  and  kept  it  so 
until  I  came  down.     This  was  a  Grerman  Jew. 

6569.  Did  he  go  away  ? — He  sent  in  a  claim 
of  from  250  /.  to  280 Z.,  his  insurance  being  only 
200 1.  I  had  recourse  to  a  reference,  andne  re- 
ferred me  to  a  neighbour,  whose  award  was  not 
in  his  favour,  and  then  he  departed  from  the  ar- 
rangement; afterwards  I  bound  him  down  to 
abide  by  ihe  judgment  of  two  men,  and  he  ob- 
tained only  42  /.  15  s. ;  I  gave  him  a  cheque,  and 
obtained  the  policy  out  of  his  hands ;  I  found 
soon  afterwards  that  he  had  left  England,  the 
whole  thing  being  transparent,  because  there  was 
a  little  aperture  between  the  store-room  behind 
his  shop  where  he  could  speak  to  his  customers, 
and  a  candlebtick  had  been  introduced  through 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  place, 
and  there  was  the  great  seat  of  the  fire.  He  was 
trying  to  make  us  pay  for  a  great  many  things 
which  had  not  been  consumed  at  all.  There  was 
a  very  bad  case  in  the  west  of  England  not  loi 
ago  where  a  man  was  agent  for  the  office,  and  h 
two  fires  in  one  year  before  his  first  premium  had 
expired,  and  both  of  them  were  traceable  to  an 
alleged  wilful  defect  in  his  gas  pipe.  There  was 
r>onsiderable  delay  in  taking  up  the  matter  by  the 


authorities,  for  fear  they  should  not  get  a  convic- 
tion ;  the  man  was  under  examination  for  eight 
or  ten  hours,  but  tiie  authorities  feared  that  they 
would  not  obtun  a  conviction  before  the  grand 
jury,  which  turned  out  to  be  correct ;  but  had 
the  thing  been  taken  up  by  a  judicial  inquiry 
under  oath,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  would  have 
come  out  which  could  not  be  got  up  after  the 
parties  had  had  time  to  consult  togetiier. 

5560.  Did  that  man  threaten  you  for  a  mali- 
cious prosecution  ? — Yes. 

5561.  In  fact  you  ran  that  risk  ? — ^Yes. 

5562.  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why  you, 
acting  for  the  insurance  companies,  do  not 
prosecute  more  frequentiy? — Just  so.  I  have 
met  with  one  or  two  cases  where  the  assessors 
have  had  actions  brought  against  them  personally. 
I  met  with  a  case  in  Devonshire,  where  a  district 
had  been  notoriously  characterised  by  bad  fires 
for  many  years  past,  all  the  offices  having  to 
contribute  to  the  wilful  damage  sustained,  and 
not  only  were  the  claims  very  excessive,  but  on 
one  occasion  when  the  office  determined  to  resist 
the  demand  made,  as  they  have  the  right  to  do 
in  the  case  of  buildings,  and  took  upon  them- 
selves to  restore  the ,  premises,  they  allowed  the 
restoration  to  go  on  until  it  was  very  nearly 
completed,  and  then  by  collusion  among  tiiem- 
selves  they  burnt  it  down  again.  I  gave  the 
man  to  understand  in  this  case,  that  I  should 
next  time  have  a  watchman  on  the  premises  day 
and  night ;  the  effect  was,  that  he  consented  to 
take  a  very  much  smaller  sum  than  he  had 
claimed.     Sometimes  a  distressing  character  is 

S'ven  to  a  fictitious  fire,  in  order  to  convey  to 
e  world  outside  that  there  has  been  a  very 
narrow  escape.  I  remember  a  remarkable  case 
in  which  through  one  of  the  workmen  becoming 
partly  inebriated,  he  revealed  what  we  could 
not  otherwise  get  at ;  I  wanted  the  authorities 
to  take  the  matter  up,  but  they  had  no  power  to 
do  so ;  this  man  whom  I  have  alluded  to,  described 
how  the  partition  had  been  taken  down,  so  that 
the  fire  in  the  back  part  might  be  connected  with 
the  shop;  when  the  fire  occurred  there  was  plenty 
of  facility  for  coming  down  stairs  in  the  oroiuary 
way,  but  the  trader  preferred  passing  a  young 
assistant  through  one  of  the  windows  on  the  first 
storey,  in  order,  it  was  believed,  to  impress  his 
fellow  townsmen;  in  that  case  we  had  a  very 
troublesome  reference,  his  claim  being  nearly 
double  the  amount  paid  to  him. 

5563.  You  have  a  good  many  other  cases  of 
a  similar  kind,  I  dare  say,  though  varying  in  the 
circumstances? — Yes;  my  deliberate  conviction 
is  that  a  judicial  inquiry  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  l^enent,  not  only  as  deterring 
people  from  these  crimes,  but  in  the  preservation 
of  valuable  property,  and  also  the  preservation  of 
life ;  I  need  not  remind  the  Committee  of  that 
dreadful  case  in  South  Wales  last  year,  when 
there  were  several  lives  destroyed ;  that  was  a 
case  which  was  believed  to  be  no  more  accidental 
than  my  presence  here  is  accidental.  I  may  add, 
with  regard  to  any  court  to  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  fires,  that  it  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  quite  distinct  from  all  questions 
relating  to  the  insurance  offices. 

5564.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  wish 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No. 
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Thursday,  27th  June  1867. 


HEHBEES  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Agar-Ellia. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Lord  Richard  Groevenor. 

Mr.  HorefaU. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr.  Lturd. 
Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan, 
Mr.  Turner. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 


PETER  MOiiAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Macgeegor  Laird,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


■5565.  Chairman.']  You  are  engaged  in  the 
Petroleum  trade,  are  jou  not  ? — £i  that,  along 
mth  other  business,  as  a  Broker. 

5566.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
that  trade  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — 
It  has  been  very  large ;  about  450,000  barrels 
have  been  imported  mto  Liverpool  during  the 
last  five  years. 

5567.  Has  there  been  a  progressive  increase  in 
that  trade  during  those  years  ? — ^Yes,  with  tfie 
exception  of  one  year. 

5568.  What  year  was  that?— The  year  1863. 

5569.  There  was  a  very  large  import  that  year, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  unusually  large. 

6570.  Cmi  you  account  for  mat  ? — Petroleum 
then  began  to  be  largely  used  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  supplies  used  to  come  through  England ; 
but,  subsequently,  they  have  gone  direct  to  the 
Continent,  to  a  large  degree. 

5571.  A  great  part  of  the  petroleum  now  sent 
to  the  Continent  is  sent  direct  ? — Direct. 

5572.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  shipments  from  America,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  to  this  country  and  the  Con- 
tinent ? — The  shipments  from  America  alto- 
gether, in  the  year  1866,  were  1,618,000 barrels; 
m  1865  they  were  683,000;  in  1864  they  were 
787,000 ;  and,  in  1863,  they  were  694,000. 

5573.  Has  that  been  crude  or  refined  oil  ? — 
All  kinds  of  oiL 

5574.  Does  your  business  extend  to  shale  and 
coal  oils  ? — Yes ;  we  deal  in  those  oils  as  well  as 
in  petroleum. 

6575.  But  I  presume  that  you  have  much 
larger  sales  in  petroleum  than  in  shale,  and  coal 
oils?— Yes. 

6576.  But  those  articles  are  very  similar  in 
quality,  are  they  not  ? — They  are ;  to  a  certain 
extent  they  have  the  same  properties. 

5577.  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  dan- 
gerous, the  more  explosive  I  mean? — ^Perhaps 
petroleum  would  igmte  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  shale  oil,  as  a  rule,  though  I  have  seen 
shale  oil  as  inflammable  as  petroleum. 

5578.  In  fact,  the  explosive  nature  of  the  oil 
depends  very  much  on  the  manufacture  of  it, 
does  it  not  ? — Not  being  pi-actically  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  so. 

5679.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  make  petro- 
leum safe  as  to  make  shale  and  coal  oil  safe,  would 
it  not  ? — I  must  give  the  same  answer  as  I  have 
^ven  before. 
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6580.  Do  you  know  of  any  fires  having  taken 
place  in  Liverpool,  from  mineral  oils  of  any  de- 
scription  ? — I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case. 

6581.  Do  you  know  of  any  explosion  of  lamps 
having  taken  place  in  Liverpool? — I  have  not 
heard  of  any.  The  chairman  of  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee told  me  that  he  had  received  no  notice  of 
any  fires  having  taken  place  from  petroleum  or 
any  such  oil. 

5582.  Did  he  tell  you  also  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  any  explosions  from  lamps  ? — No ;  I 
do  not  think  our  conversation  went  so  far  as 
that. 

6583.  Do  you  find,  as  to  the  present  trade  in 
mineral  oils,  that  the  existing  restrictions  on  the 
trade  are  great?  —  Yes;  me  General  Act  in 
Liverpool  has  been  to  some  extent  superseded 
by  a  Local  Act,  which  provides  for  the  oil  being 
stored  in  warehouses  constructed  on  a  peculiar 
plan.  The  greatest  restriction  on  the  trade  is,  I 
think,  the  high  rent  that  we  have  to  pay  in  those 
warehouses ;  they  will  only  allow  them  to  be  of 
one  floor. 

5584.  Do  you  think  that  that  plan  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  storage  of  mineral  oils  ? — No. 

5585.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  as  safe 
storing  them  in  a  lower  storey  with  other  goods 
above  them  ? — Not  with  other  goods  above  mem ; 
we  are  content  to  have  petroleum  stored  in  a 
warehouse  by  itself;  but  we  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  have  two  or  more  storeys ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  vault  and  a  storey  above  it.  I  think, 
certainly,  that  we  should  have  two  storeys. 

5586.  Mr.  Tamer.]  Suppose  you  had  two 
storeys  besides  a  vault,  would  you  have  ^  the 
second  storey  vaulted? — I  would  have  it  in  a 
vault ;  then  the  floor  above  that  might  be  made 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
Act  in  every  way,  because  petroleum  is  not  an 
article  that  can  be  stowed  very  high ;  two  low 
storeys  would  give  you  accommodation  for  two 
tiers  of  barrels,  whereas  now  we  can  only  have 
one. 

5587.  You  would  have  a  vault  in  which  to 
store  the  petroleum  ? — Yes. 

5588.  And  one  storey  above  that  ? — Yes. 

5589.  That  is  all  you  want?— That  is  all 
6590.  One  storey  above  the  ground  only? — 

Just  so. 

6691.  Mr.  Hortfan.']  That  would  materially 
reduce  the  rent  of  whidn  you  complain,  would  it 
not?— Yea. 

F  F  3  6592.  Chainnan.l 


Mr. 
M.  Laird' 

37  June 
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Mr.  5592.  Chairman.'\  That  restriction  ot  which  you 

Af.  Laird,     speak  is  quite  local,  is  it  not  ?-  It  is  quite  local. 

5593.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurance  com- 

«7  June     panics  would  object  to  the  storage  of  petroleum 
*®  7'        fn  warehouses  of  more  than  one  storey  ? — I  am 
sure  they  would  not. 

5594.  Is  there  any  means  of  escape  from  the 
warehouses  in  Liverpool  for  any  vapour  that 
might  come  out  from  the  barrels  ?— They  are 
properly  ventilated. 

5595.  How  would  you  ventilate  the  lowest 
storey,  or  the  cellar,  when  you  had  a  vault  above  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  practically ;  but  I  should 
think  it  could  be  very  easily  done  by  pipes,  either 
through  the  upper  storey  or  otherwise. 

5596.  Or  by  pipes  leading  to  the  outside  ? — 
Or  by  pipes  leading  to  the  outside  in  some  way. 

5597.  Can  you  name  any  other  restriction  ? — 
We  are  only  allowed  to  land  oil  in  one  or  two 
docks  ;  practically  speaking,  only  in  one. 

5598.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  safely  land 
petroleum  in  all  the  docks  of  Liverpool? — I  do 
not  think,  speaking  for  the  trade,  that  they  would 
wish  it;  because  the  trade  is  localised  there,  and 
we  have  warehouses  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

5599.  In  the  local  Act  of  Liverpool,  is  there 
any  particular  test  prescribed  with  regard  to  the 
igniting  point  of  petroleum  ?— -No ;  they  rely  on 
the  general  Act,  which  prescribes  100  degrees. 

6600.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  al- 
tered the  firing  point  of  the  general  Act  ? — All 
petroleum  and  any  of  its  products  must  be  ware- 
housed in  those  places ;  they  will  not  take  them 
in  elsewhere. 

6601.  The  firing  point  according  to  that  Act 
is  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5602.  Do  you  know  how  that  standard  was 
arrived  at  ? — No ;  we  have  never  been  informed 
how  that  standard  was  arrived  at. 

5603.  Is  the  igniting  point  in  this  country  and 
America  the  same? —No;  it  is  10  decrees  to  20 
degrees  higher  in  some  cases  in  America  than  it 
is  here. 

5604.  Do  you  mean  that  the  legal  igniting 
point  is  from  10  degrees  to  20  degrees  in  some 
cases  higher  in  America  than  in  this  country  ? 
— No ;  1  mean  the  practical  igniting  point,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  we*  have  been  using  for 
commercial  purposes. 

5605.  The  oil  that  stands  at  110  degrees  in 
America  will,  when  tested  by  the  different  mode 
of  testing  in  this  country,  be  perhaps  95  degrees 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

5606.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
mode  of  testing  the  oil  in  this  country  ? — The 
mode  in  use  in  Liverpool,  and,  I  believe,  gene- 
rally, is  to  fill  a  vessel  with  oil  and  to  put  alight 
underneath,  and  a  thermometer  in  it,  stir  it  round, 
and  apply  a  small  flame  from  time  to  time  dose 
above  the  oil,  and  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain 
point,  if  it  ignites,  that  is  the  igniting  point. 

5607.  When  the  oil  i^tes  ?— Yes. 

5608.  That  is  the  igniting  point  of  the  oil,  and 
not  the  firing  point  of  the  vapour ;  you  do  not 
tak«  the  first  flash f — No,  we  do  not;  it  varies 
very  much. 

5609.  Will  you  now  describe  the  mode  of 
taking  the  igniting  point  in  America  ? — A  vessel 
similar  to  that  whicn  we  put  the  oil  in,  in  Liver- 
pool, would  be  placed  in  a  veeeel  contwning  water, 
and  the  flame  would  be  pllaoed  underneath  it,  and 
it  would  be  heated  with  a  small  flame  very  gr». 
dually ;  then,  when  they  think  that  it  is  the  pro- 


per time  to  apply  the  light,  they  do  so;  they 
find  the  igniting  point  in  that  way ;  but  from  the 
water  being  all  round  the  vessel,  the  heating  of 
the  oil  is  more  gradual,  and,  I  believe,  that  gives 
a  truer  igniting  point. 

5610.  But  is  the  water  test  not  used  in  this 
country  as  well  as  the  fire  test? — The  water  test 
has  been  used  for  experiments  only,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes ;  there  are  plenty  of  the  machines 
in  Liverpool.  I  have  one  myself;  but  I  prefer 
the  other  way  as  being  shorter,  and  for  all  other 
purposes  it  is  just  as  good. 

5611.  Would  you  think  that  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  it  would  be  advisable  to  mention 
what  mode  should  be  adopted  in  arriving  at  the 
igniting  point  of  petroleum? — That  would  be 
very  ^irable,  because  it  would  avoid  all  dis- 
putes and  difierences  of  opinion. 

5012.  And  you  would  have  uniformity  in  the 
trade  ? — ^'e  should  have  uniformity  in  the  trade. 

6613.  Do  you  know  what  the  ^niling  point  of 
tiie  oil  used  on  the  Continent  generwly  is?— 
Just  the  same  as  it  is  in  England ;  because  it  is 
shipped,  in  most  oases,  in  cargoes,  which  have  the 
option  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent ; 
it  depends  on  the  state  of  the  market  during  the 
passage  where  the  vessel  is  ordered  to. 

5614.  When  you  get  oil  in  this  country  oob- 
sjgned  to  you,  do  you  always  te»t  it  ?•— We  always 
test  it  for  die  merchants. 

5615.  On  arrival?— Yes. 

6616.  How  do  you  proceed? — Ae  the  barrels 
ore  landed  we  sample  about  10  per  cent,  of  each 
brand ;  those  are  twcen  to  ih«  broker's  o£Boe ;  the 
broker  tests  them  and  sends  in  his  report  accord- 
ingly ;  that  is  the  cu8t<»i  althon^  it  is  not  always 
earned  out. 

6617.  You  find  no  inconvenienoe  in  taking 
those  samples  out  of  the  barrels,  I  suppose  ? — Not 
ihe  slightest. 

5618.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  inoon- 
venience  or  difficulty  experienced  by  tiie  trade,  if 
one  of  the  Government  offioials  were  made  to  test 
the  oils  coming  into  port  ? — If  he  had  a  proper 
place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, because  that  test  would  be  final  and 
there  would  be  no  dispute  between  ^  buyer  and 
the  seller ;  it  would  be  like  an  assay  of  (my 
metal. 

5619.  Mr.  Hortfail.']  What  dass  of  person 
^ould  in  your  opinion  hold  that  office  of  tester  ? 
— Any  man  with  common  sense  could  do  it ;  that 
could  be  done  very  easily. 

6620.  Qiairmaji.']  If  he  were  «noe  instructed  ? 
-Yes. 

5621.  Any  ordinary  custom  bouse  officer  could 
do  it,  I  suppose  ? — Any  ordinary  eustom  house 
officer  could  do  it ;  it  would  require  a  little  oare 
at  first  in  order  to  be  quite  exact. 

6622.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  Act 
of  Congress  in  America  about  the  sale  of  oil  ? — I 
hear  ^ere  is,  and  I  have  a  document  here  that  I 
understood  purported  to  be  an  analysis  of  that 
Act  of  Congress. 

5623.  Will  yon  mention  the  title?— It  is  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  S.  o.  Haysen  petrolemn,  and 
is  dated  in  February  1866. 

5624.  Will  you  read  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ?  —  *'  TreaeuTv  Department, 
36  February  1866.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour 
herewith  to  present  to  you  a  very  interesting  and 
able  report  from  S.  S.  Hays,  Chairman  m  the 
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Special  Comraittee  of  the  United  States  'Rerame 
CoataoBaon  on  Petroleum,  ae  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  very  truly 
TOUTS,  H.  M'CuUock,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Honourable  Schuyler  Colfex,  Speaker,  House  of 
Representatives." 

5625.  Is  diere  any  allusion  made  in  that  report 
to  the  fire  test  of  tne  petroleum  in  America? — 
Yes.  **  The  Commission  are  informed  that 
quantities  of  inflammable  and  dangerous  oil,  of  a 
good  appearance,  are  sold  to  consumers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
le^slation,  by  state   and   municipal  authorities, 

Srohibiting,  under  penalties,  the  sale  of  oil  for 
omestic  use  which  is  not  at  least  as  good  as  110 
degrees  fire  test." 

5626.  Do  you  know  if  that  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioners  has  ever  been  acted  on  by  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  what  is  that  docu- 
ment which  you  hold  in  your  hand? — It  is 
"  Emerson's  Internal  Revenue  Guide,"  1867, 
containing  the  law  of  30th  June  1864,  as  amended 
on  3rd  March  1866,  13th  July  1866,  and  2nd 
March  1867. 

5627.  Do  you  find  any  such  section  there  ? — 
Section  29,  page  231,  is  I  find  as  follows:  "  Be 
it  further  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  mix  for 
sale  with  naphtha  and  illuminating  oils,  or  shall 
knowingly  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  such  mixture,  or 
diall  sell,  or  ofier  for  sale,  oil  made  from  petro- 
leum for  illuminating  purposes,  inflammable  at  a 
less  temperature  or  igniting  point  than  110 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  any  person  so  doing  shall 
be  held  to  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
•nction  thereof  by  indictment  or  presentment  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  having  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  100  dollars,  nor  more  than  500  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
ax  months,  nor  more  than  three  years. 

5628.  JjOtA  Richard  Grosvenor,']  Do  you  know 
whether  that  Act  is  efficiently  carried  out  or  not? 
— I  believe  it  to  be  so;  clause-2&  must  have  been 
in  operation  for  a  long  time,  I  think,  but  the 
whole  of  that  law  was  amended  at  different 
dates. 

5629.  Ckairmem.'l  Do  you  see  any  reason  why, 
if  they  are  so  strict  with  the  sale  of  these  oils  m 
America,  we  should  not  be  equally  strict  in  this 
country?  —  No;  I  think  we  should  be  very 
strict. 

6630.  I  suppose,  instead  of  dame^ng  the  petro- 
leum or  mineral  oil  trade,  it  would  improve  it, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes.- 

6631.  Giving  a  sense  of  security  to  the  public, 
if  a  safer  oil  were  sold  ? — If  a  sense  of  security  is 
wanted. 

5632.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  many  people 
will  not  use  those  oils  on  account  of  the  lamp 
explosions  which  appear  every  now  and  then  in 
the  public  prints  ? — That  has  never  come  under 
my  notice. 

5633.  Not  in  conversation  with  people?  — 
No. 

6634.  You  have  never  heard  that  they  were 
afraid  to  use  those  explosive  oils  ? — No. 

5635.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  taking 
action  in  this  question  in  any  country  on  the 
Continent  just  now  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

5636.  You  have  not  heard  what  they  are  doing 
in  France  ? — No. 

6637.  Do  you  know  how  the  fire  at  Antwerp 
was  causefl  ? — I  was  informed  that  it  was  caused 
0.84. 


by  a  mked  lamp  being  taken  into  a  store  where         Mn 
spirit  ether  was  or  had  been  just  previously.     I     Af.  Z<Btn£. 

mive  a  letter  fxora  a  house  there,  in  answer  to  one         

written  by  a  friend  in  Liverpool  asking  the  ques^  ^^  "'"'** 
tion  ;  this  is  addressed  from  Liverpool  by  Messrs.  *®^'' 
Richardson,  Spencer  &  Co.,  large  American 
merchants,  to  their  correspondents  at  Antwerp, 
dated  the  7th  of  June. — "  Dear  Sirs, — We  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  vou  will  inform  us  when  next 
writing,  how  the  fire  of  petroleum  in  your  city 
last  year  originated;  please  also  say  what  restric- 
tions there  are  on  the  trade  as  to  landing  and 
housing  it.  Our  object  in  making  these  inquiries 
is,  liiat  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  sitting  on  the  question  of  Fire  Prevention, 
and  some  members  of  the  petroleum  trade  will 
be  ifiving  evidence  on  the  subject ;  so  any  infor- 
mation will  be  of  service.  Is  there  any  public 
officer  appointed  to  test  the  firing  point?"  The 
reply  is  dated  Antwerp,  1 1th  June  1867. — "  Dear 
Sirs, — It  oould  never  be  established  with  any 
assurMice,  how  the  fire  of  petroleum  last  year 
originated.  There  had  been  in  the  cellars  a  lot 
of  spirits  some  time  before  the  fire  occurred,  and 
s  man  who  entered  them  with  a  lamp,  must  have 
put  the  fire  to  the  gas  they  left  Since  petro- 
leum has  been  first  imported  to  Antwerp,  we  had 
three  large  fires,  all  caused  by  spirits,  not  one  by 
refined  petroleum.  "We  have  tc^day  the  plea^aure 
to  send  you  separately  the  printed  ordinance  of 
our  public  aumority  for  landing  and  bousing 
petroleum.  There  are  no  public  officers  ap- 
pointed to'test  the  firing  point  of  the  article ;  this 
business  is  left  to  ourselves  and  the  brokers. 
— Yours,  &c,  Godefr.  Mayer  etfiU." 

5638.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.'\  When  spirit 
is  mentioned  in  that  letter,  they  mean  petroleum 
spirit,  I  suppose  ? — I  presume  so ;  otherwise  they 
would  have  said  the  contrary. 

5639.  Chairman.']  Then  they  do  store  spirit  in 
the  same  vanlt  with  petroleum  ? — Yes,  in  Ant- 
werp, I  suppose  they  do  from  that. 

5640.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  approve 
of  no  oil  under  a  certain  igniting  point  being  sold 
in  this  country.  Now,  suppose  there  was  such 
an  Act  of  Pariiament  passed  as  that,  what  means 
would  you  recommena  for  discovering,  in  retul 
shops  and  otherwise,  when  such  oils  were  offered 
for  sale  ? — An  officer  properly  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  place  could  do  it. 

5641.  Would  you  make  the  person  selling  the 
oil  personally  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
might  occur? — Yes,  I  would  make  him  personally 
responsible,  just  the  same  as  for  keeping  dan- 
gerous articles  of  any  other  kind. 

5642.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  has 
been  the  average  igniting  point  of  the  oil  imi- 

E)rted  into  Liverpool  from  America,  say  for  the 
st  three  or  four  years  ? — About  three  or  four 
years  ago  we  began  to  get  very  light  oil  from 
America,  a  portion  of  it  testing  under  90  de- 
grees. We  made  great  remonstrances ;  and  I 
wink  in  the  last  18  months  or  two  years  there 
has  been  little,  or  any,  which  came  under  my 
notice  testing  under  90  deg{ees;  it  has  been 
nearer  95  degrees,  and  up  to  118  degrees. 

5643.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  that 
the  igniting  point  of  merchantable  petroleum  in 
Liverpool  is  90  degrees;  is  that  the  fact? — We 
do  not  consider  90  decrees  merchantable. 

5644.  Have  the  brokers  in  Liverpool  ever  hdd 
any  meeting  to  decide  what  was  merchantable 
oil  ? — About  four  or  five  years  ago  we  agreed 
that  100  degrees  was  to  be  a  good  merchantable 
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oil ;  that  was  about  the  same  time  the  Act  was 
passed. 

5645.  That  100  degrees  you  take  to  be  the 
igniting  point  of  the  oil,  and  not  the  igniting 
point  of  the  vapour? — The  igniting  point  of  the 
oil. 

6646.  Mr.  Turner.]  As  a  matter  of  business, 
suppose  oil  was  sold  as  merchantable  oil,  which 
proved  afterwards  to  be  onder  100  degrees,  would 
the  broker,  by  the  rule  of  the  trade,  have  the 
power  of  refusing  it  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the 
wording  of  the  contract. 

5647.  Providing  the  wording  of  the  contract 
was  "  merchantable"  oil,  would  the  brokers  have 
the  power  of  refusing  it,  as  not  being  merchant- 
able ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would ;  because 
that  rule  was  made  to  govern  the  Petroleum 
Aseoeiation  of  Liverpool;  but  that  association 
did  not  work  harmomously,  and  it  was  broken 
up  some  time  ago. 

5648.  Chairman.']  You  are  not  bound,  in  fact, 
by  any  rule  ? — Yes ;  we  consider  that  95  degrees 
would  be  a  good  merchantable  oil,  but  not  under. 

5649.  That  is,  five  degrees  below  the  igniting 
point  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes;  we  say 
that  is  below  our  test.  We  could  test  it  in  other 
ways,  and  perhaps  make  it  100  degrees  if  we 
tested  it  on  the  American  plan.  We  are  not 
bound  to  test  it  in  any  particniar  way ;  we  go 
by  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

5650.  Mr.  Horsfall]  You  have  stated  that  the 
Petroleum  Association  was  broken  up,  but  I 
apprehend  thiit  you  come  here  at  the  request  of 
the  merchants  eng^ed  in  the  petroleum  and 
mineral  oil  trade  of  Liverpool,  to  state  your 
sentiments? — ^I  do. 

5651.  Chairman,]  In  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore this  Conunittee,  with  regard  to  petroleum, 
it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  in  lamps  in  which 
mineral  oils  are  burnt  the  brass  often  reaches  a 
temperature  of  110  degrees? — I  have  seen  that 
in  the  evidence. 

5652.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  put 
into  such  lamps  oils  with  an  igniting  point  of 
95  degrees? — I  consider  95  degrees  and  even 
lower,  perfectly  safe ;  but  that  is  a  scientific  ques- 
tion which  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  with  regard 
to  the  brasswork  of  lamps  getting  up  to  110  de- 
grees, and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  or 
not.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  oil  which  tested  very 
much  under  90  degrees  has  been  burnt  with  per- 
fect safely.  I  do  not  think  that  imder  the  same 
conditions  all  oils  will  ignite  at  the  same  point  of 
90  degrees.  It  might  not  ignite  in  the  lamp  as 
easily  as  oil  of  95  degrees,  if  well  manufactured. 

5653.  Even  tested  in  tiie  same  way  ? — Even 
tested  in  the  same  way. 

5654.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I  can- 
not accoimt  for  it. 

5655.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  explosion ;  is 
not  it  the  spirit  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

5656.  Suppose  you  had  two  oils,  shale  oil  and 
petroleum  oil,  wiw  an  igniting  point  of  95  de- 
grees, would  the  spirit  not  light  from  the  one  oil 
as  easily  as  from,  the  other? — I  have  seen  the 
flashing  point  (wluch  I  believe  to  be  the  inflam- 
mable vapour),  when  the  test  has  been  witliin  a 
degree  or  two  the  same,  vary  many  degrees. 

5657.  But  you  would  not  be  satisfied  in 
taking  the  test  with  one  experiment,  would  you  ? 
— On  a  lot  of  500  barrels  I  should  take  an  aver- 
age of  the  lot,  and  usually  I  have  obtained  a  true 
test. 

5658.  laoxd  Richard  Grosvenor.]  But  it  makes 


some  difference  in  testing  the  oil,  whether  you 
stir  it  or  not,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  test  the  oil  continually,  and  I  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  doing  it  the  same  way.  I 
stirred  it  round  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  held 
the  thermometer  in  the  same  position,  and  I 
apply  the  flame  at  about  the  same  heat,  witii  the 
same  sized  fire  underneath.  I  consider  my  own 
test  quite  suflioient  for  any  purposes  of  my  own. 

5659.  That  is  an  individual  test  ? — That  is  an 
individual  test;  but  you  can  alter  the  test  con- 
siderably by  making  the  flame  underneath  the 
vessel  containing  the  oil  smaller  or  larger. 

5660.  But  ^ven  your  flame  and  given  your 
thermometer,  some  one  else  might  test  the  oil 
and  find  the  igniting  point  different  ? — Yes ;  some 
people  might  make  several  degrees  of  difference. 

5661.  Chairman.]  A  good  deal  depends  oa 
ihe  surface  of  the  oil  from  which  the  vapour 
rises  ? — Yes. 

5662.  If  you  test  the  oil  in  a  narrow  tube,  you 
obtain  a  lower  igniting  point  than  if  you  test  it 
in  a  wide  vessel,  do  you  not  ? — I  fancy  so ;  but  I 
never  tested  it  in  a  narrow  tube.  My  vessel  is 
about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

5663.  In  a  narrow  tube  the  vapour  would  be 
more  concentrated  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
the  flash  would  take  place  sooner  tium  if  it  were 
spread  over  a  wider  surface  ? — Yes. 

5664.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
cognised mode  of  testing  the  igniting  point? — 
Yes. 

5665.  So  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
the  igniting  point  throughout  the  country  ? — I 
think  so. 

5666.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  You  would 
then  accept  the  Government  test  as  a  final  test, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  I  would  accept  it  just  the 
same  as  the  test  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

6667.  Mr.  Agar-EUit.]  You  say  that  you  may 
have  two  different  oils  tested  of  the  same  igniting 
point,  and  yet  one  will  ignite  quicker  than  the 
other  ? — The  flashing  point. 

6668.  You  always  test  it  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Yes.  ^  , 

6669.  What  I  want  to  understand  is  this :  sup- 
pose you  have  two  different  sorts  of  oil,  and  you 
always  test  them  in  the  same  way,  and  the  igni- 
ting point  of  both  is  95  degrees,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  there  may  be  more  danger  of  explosioQ 
from  the  one  than  from  the  other  ? — The  flashing 

Soint  in  two  oils  that  tested  96  de^ees  might  be 
ifferent,  though  the  igniting  point  of  the  oil 
might  be  the  same ;  it  might  be,  but  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would. 

5670.  Have  you  seen  cases  where  it  was  so  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  not  so  necessarily. 

5671.  I  mean,  have  you  seen  cases  where  it 
was  so  with  precisely  the  same  test? — Yes;  when 
the  igniting  point  of  the  oil  was  the  same,  I  have 
seen  the  flashins  point  quite  different,  and  I  think 
you  have  had  it  m  evidence  that  it  is  so. 

5672.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Is  the  ignit- 
ing point,  as  tested  in  America,  marked  on  the 
invoices? — We  have  the  inspector's  report;  on 
the  oil  being  prepared  for  shipment  mere  are 
inspectors  of  the  JPetroleum  Association  in  the 
shipping  ports,  and  those  inspectors  simply  open 
and  test  it,  and  hand  over  what  are  cdled  the 
inspectors'  reports,  signed  by  them. 

6673.  You  receive  that  rejport  with  the  invoice, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  with  the  invoice. 

6674.  Is  that  sufficient  for  you  to  act  on,  or 
do  you  prefer  to  test  it  again? — We  always 
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prefer  to  test  it  again  to  see  how  it  tallies,  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  8am|de  any  other  goods. 

5675.  Do  you  find  a  great  variation  or  not  in 
the  result  ? — The  variation  occurs  in  the  mode  of 
testing,  because  the  American  test  differs  from 
ours ;  by  using  their  test  we  can  obtain  the  same 
result. 

5676.  When  you  test  it  your  way  do  you  find 
the  result  correspond  with  the  American  test  ? — 
We  find  it  within  10  to  15  d^rees  of  the  Ame- 
rican test,  and  that  has  been  the  same  case  all 
along. 

5677.  Have  you  had  any  English  or  Welsh 
oils  pass  through  your  hands  —  ? Yes,  and  large 
quantities  of  Scotch  oils  also. 

5678.  The  igniting  point  of  those  oils  is  much 
higher  than  the  American  oils,  I  believe  ? — I 
have  known  it  to  be  higher,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  do 
not  test  it. 

5679.  Why  ?— We  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  testing  that  so  much. 

5680.  That  is  because  the  standard  is  much 
higher  than  the  American  oils,  I  suppose  ? — No ; 
we  vce  not  asked  for  a  test  at  the  brokers',  and  I 
do  not  test  it  unless  I  am  told  to  do  so. 

5681.  Mr.  Turner. J  Evidence  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  of  the  "  re-shipment  to 
Liverpool  from  London  of  hundreds  of  tliousands 
of  barrels  of  oil,  in  consequence  of  inferiority  of 
quality  ";  is  that  correct  ? — No,  it  is  quite  incor- 
rect ;  no  such  thing  was  ever  done. 

5682.  And  a  further  statement  was  made,  that 
"  oil  of  an  inferior  quality  is  sent  to  Liverpool" ; 
is  that  correct  ? — No,  it  is  not  correct. 

5683.  The  fire  insurance  is  done  precisely  on 
the  same  terms  as  on  other  goods  ? — It  is  covered 
by  the  floating  policies  that  cover  other  goods, 
and  the  marine  risk  is  done  on  low  terms. 

5684.  Can  petroleum  be  landed  in  any  dock 
in  Liverpool? — No,  there  are  only  two  docks 
where  petroleum  is  landed :  one  at  the  south  end, 
but  .very  little  goes  there,  because  the  dock  en- 
trance is  no  narrow ;  and  the  other  is  the  carriers' 
dock,  at  the  northern  end,  where  all  the  trade  is 
done. 

5685.  You  mean  where  the  petroleum  is  sent  ? 
— ^Yes ;  it  is  not  entirely  for  petroleum,  but  that 
is  the  onlydock  where  petroleum  can  be  landed. 

5686.  when  it  is  removed  from  the  ship,  if  it 
is  not  sent  into  the  country  from  the  qu^,  it  is 
stored  in  those  warehouses,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6687.  Mr.  Horsfall.^  What  is  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  shipment  of  petroleum  from  America  to 
this  country  ;  is  it  sent  to  one  particular  port,  or 
sent  to  a  port  to  await  orders  f — The  cargoes  of 
oil  often  come  direct  to  ports  like  London  or 
Liverpool ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  by 
vessels  that  come  with  the  option  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  a  port  on  the  Continent. 

5688.  That  is  often  the  case,  is  it? — Yes,  it  is 
more  often  the  case  now  than  not. 

5689.  In  that  case,  it  must  always  be  a  mere 
chance  what  description  of  oil  eoes  to  Liverpool 
and  what  description  goes  to  London  ? — ^Yes. 

5690.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  statement  that  inferior  oil  is  sent  to  Liver- 
pool?— There  is  no  truth  in  it. 

5691.  Are  you  aware  of  any  samples  having 
been  sent  up  to  London  for  the  sale  of  any  quan- 
tity of  petroleum,  and  those  samples  having  been 
returned  as  unmerchantable  ? — 1  am  not  aware 
of  that. 

5692.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  in  Liver- 
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pool,  that  he  has  heard  of  seven  ezploaons  of 
petroleum,  from  the  petroleum  being  drawn  off 
from  a  tub  by  ignorant  people,  the  oil  taking 
fire,  and  dmng  great  damage  ;  but  you  say  you 
never  heard  of  uat  ? — I  never  heard  of  that. 

5693.  Do  explosions  occur  firom  the  oil  igniting, 
or  from  the  vapour  igniting  ? — ^The  oil  in  itselS  can- 
not throw  off  vapour  unless  it  is  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion unless  the  oil  is  heated  to  a  certsun  point, 
uid  a  light  is  applied  to  it. 

5694.  Suppose  an  oil  is  found  to  begin  to  throw 
off  vapour  at  80  degrees,  and  suppose  you  have 
a  quantity  of  that  ou  stored  in  a  nou8e,.And  the 
house  has  been  closely  shut  up  without  ventila- 
tion, as  many  shops  are  shut  up  for  several  hours, 
and  you  come  in  after  several  hours  with  a  lighted 
canme,  and  this  oil  has  been  giving  off  vapour 
during  all  that  time ;  is  there  not  aunoet  a  cer- 
tainty of  an  explosion  ? — Suppomng  the  oil  would 
give  off  vapour,  of  course  there  would  be  an  ex- 
plosion, just  as  an  explosion  of  gas  would  take 
place. 

5695.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safer  to  fix 
the  igniting  point  of  the  vapour,  or  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil,  as  the  testing  point? — ^I  think 
the  igniting  point  of  the  oil  is  quite  sufficient. 

5696.  Even  though  the  vapour  explodes  in 
such  a  case  as  I  have  mentioned  ? — The  vapour, 
unless  it  is  improperly  heated,  cannot  get  out  of 
the  barrels. 

5697.  The  oil  is  sometimes  kept  in  oil  tubs,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  sometimes  kept  in  oil  tubs. 

5698.  Suppose  the  barrel  has  been  broken  in 
the  warehouse,  and  oil  has  been  spilt,  which  has 
a  very  low  igniting  point  ?  —Of  course  there  is 
danger  of  explosion,  with  an  inflammable  vapour 
that  will  igmte  at  80  degrees  if  a  light  is  applied 
to  it. 

5699.  The  vapour  may  explode,  and  still  the 
oil  may  not  ignite  ? — Certainly. 

5700.  But  is  it  not  advisable  that  we  should 
have,  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  igniting 
point  of  the  vapour,  rather  than  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil,  as  the  testing  point? — I  think  it 
IS  quite  unneesssary  to  have  me  igniting  point  of 
the  vapour. 

5701.  Even  though  we  find  it  exploding  and 
blowing  up  a  house  ? — I  consider  so  decidedly, 
because  that  inflammable  vapour  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  improper  treatment. 

5702.  What  do  you  mean  by  improper  treat- 
ment ? — Being  left  in  an  open  vessel,  and  exposed 
to  a  certain  amount  of  heat. 

5703.  Mr.  Tumer.l  With  re^d  to  Liver- 
pool, are  you  aware  of  any  explosion  at  Liverpool 
from  that  cause? — I  am  not  aware  of  there 
having  been  one  explosion  at  Liverpool  from  that 
cause;  and  supposing  such  an  explosion  took 
place,  no  doubt  it  was  caused  by  oil  that  had 
been  adulterated  by  mixinc  spirit  with  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  accidents  nave  taken  place  from 
mineral  oils  of  different  kinds  being  mixed  with 
spirit. 

5704.  ChairmoH.J  It  is  quite  the  same  to  the 
views  of  this  Committee,  whether  the  oil  was 
pure  or  adulterated,  but  the  fact  is,  that  such 
explosions  have  taken  place  ? — No  doubt ;  every- 
body must  admit  that. 

570i5.  That  being  the  fact,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
accidents  ? — There  was  a  case  of  a  fire  in  Liver- 
pool in  which  a  cask  of  petroleum  was  on  fii«, 
and  the  staves  were  burnt  through  to  within 
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Mr.'         about  «n«-eiglitili  of  aa  inoli,  and  the  oil  did  not 
M.  Laird,    take  fii<e  at  all,  and  did  not  erplode.     I  beUevv 

the  remabiB  of  the  cask  om  be  seen  now  in  l^e 

*'««"'*      •i«aler'8  shop;  ike  stavee  owteide  -wwe  nearly 
'  *"7'        charred  throt^h ;  had  tbere  been  a  sligbt  rent  to 
thst,  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  an  explo- 
sioB.  • 

5706.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.J  That  hwp- 
pened  to  be  a  good  barrel,  I  Buppo«eP — The 
banrels  are  all  good  now. 

5707.  Chairman.']  We  have  had  it  in  evidenoe 
from  Dr.  Attfield,  that  he  had  boa^t  ofl  in  a 
8h»p  the  igniting  point  of  which  was  66  degrees  ; 


now,  if  a  ligbt  had  been  broaght  withizi  two  feet 
of  that,  wonld  it  not  ha-ve  exploded  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  wonld  explode  witiiia  two  feet. 

5708.  Mr.  Turner.]  Is  not  die  smell  from 
erode  petrolenm  very  oAeasive  ? — No,  not  from 
the  Amerioan  cmde.  The  trouble  that  there  was 
about  the  smell  first  arose  from  the  large  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  erode  petroleum  that  were  im- 
ported, which  has  now  entirdy  ceased ;  we  have 
not  had  any  of  it  for  several  years,  and  the  oat- 
cry  about  the  amell  has  e&tiraly  disappeared. 

5709.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  yoor  evidenoe  ? — Na 


Mr.  Feedebick  Lambe,  called  in ;   and  Examined. 


Mr.  5710.  You  are  a  merchant  in  London  ? — I 

F.  Ltttnbe,    am. 

5711.  "What  business  do  you  carry  on  ? — I  deal 

very  largely  in  hydrocarbons. 

5712.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  iheir 
manufacture  ? — Yes,  largely,  lor  the  last  10 
years. 

5713.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ? — I  have  been 
a  director  of  two  large  companies,  and  I  have  also 
works  of  my  own  in  Wales,  and  I  have  been  a 
large  importer  of  American  petroleum. 

5714.  Can  jrou  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  petroleum  unported  into  London  ? — ^I  can  give 
you  the  returns  made  up  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  the  year  1861  to  1866.  I  may  say  that  the 
value  rises  from  23,000  /.  in  1861  to  696,000 1  in 
1866.  The  quantitv  will  very  largely  increase 
this  year,  but  not  tne  value ;  probaoly  you  will 
have  50  per  cent,  more  of  the  American  oil  sent 
into  the  United  Kingdom  this  year,  the  British 
trade  being  almost  destroyed  by  the  low  price  of 
American  oil,  and  the  favour  with  which  the 
British  public  take  to  the  American  in  preference 
to  the  British  oils. 

5715.  Now,  being  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant, 
and  an  importer  of  petroleum,  I  suppose  you  are 
well  qualified  to  give  the  Committee  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  home- 
made oiIb  and  the  petroleum  oils  imported  from 
America  ? — I  believe  so. 

5716.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  shale  oil  in  this  country,  or  what  is  called 

faraiHn  oil  in  this  country,  and  petroleum  oil  ? — 
'ara.ffin  or  coal  oils  have  an  immense  range 
amongst  themselves ;  it  mainly  depends  on  what 
they  are  made  from ;  some  of  the  low  shales  give 
a  totally  different  character  of  oil,  coming  nearer 
the  benzoles  and  coal  naphthas,  and  they  then  go 
on  to  the  more  distinctly  paraffin  oils  or  the  heavier 
burning  oils.  There  is  almost  as  much  variety  in 
the  safety  of  these  oils  as  in  that  of  the  imported 
oils ;  one  of  the  safest  of  these  imported  oils  is 
the  Kan^oon  oil ;  that  is  safer  than  ahnost  any 
British  oil  made. 

5717.  Is  that  the  same  as  Ihe  Burmah  oil? — 
Yes;  it  is  Burmese  oil,  though  shipped  at 
Rangoon. 

^  5718.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Wallachian 
oils  ? — They  are  very  safe  and  very  heavy,  con- 
tiuning  very  little  volatile  matter. 

5719.  What  is  it  that  makes  oils  safer,  then,  or 
the  contrary  ? — Their  greater  or  less  tendency  to 

five  off  volatile  spirit  easily  inflammable  would 
e  the  test. 

5720.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  an  illuminating 
oil,  can  you  bring  all  the  oils  to  the  same  degree  of 


safety  by  taking  off  that  light  spirit  by  distillation? 
— Yes,  you  can ;  but  if  you  brought  the  American 
oil  to  what  is  recommended  by  some  people  as  the 
point  of  «afety,  you  would  get  rid  of  the  whole  of 
it ;  you  make  the  oil  safer  and  safer  until  you  have 
"  nothing  "  left,  and  then  you  have  perfect  safety 
of  course. 

5721.  Do  you  think  that  petroleum  oil  is  per- 
fectly safe  ? — Perlectly  safe  as  a  burning  oil ; 
our  sperm  oil,  and  ooLsa  oils  are  all  more  or 
less  dangerous ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  tem- 
perature. 

5722.  Taking  petroleum  first,  what  igniting 
point  would  you  consider  a  safe  point  for  the 
public  and  a  profitable  point  for  the  manufacturer 
of  petroleum  ? — I  think  the  present  point  of  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  provided  by  the  Legislature, 
is  a  perfectly  safe  one  for  the  public. 

5723.  What  do  you  consider  that  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  represent  ? — I  consider  the  fair  con- 
struction of  the  Act  is  this,  when  it  gives  off  a 
fairly  perceptible  ignitible  vapour. 

5724.  When  you  have  a  distinct  flash  ? — Yes,  a 
distinct  flash ;  but  even  before  that  it  c4ves  off 
such  fine  spits  that  you  can  hear  them  before  you 
see  them,  except  you  are  in  a  dark  loom;  it  begins 
gradually,  then  it  goes  on  to  catch  fire  on  the 
surface,  and  either  to  go  out  or  to  ignite  perma- 
nently ;  but  with  regara  to  explosion,  there  is  no 
such  tbing. 

5725.  For  the  safety  of  the  public,  do  you 
think  that  we  should  look  more  to  the  igniting 
point  <^  the  vapour  than  to  the  igniting  point  of 
the  oil? — I  think  you  ought  to  settle  bow  the 
point  should  be  taken,  and  what  it  should  be. 

5726.  You  think  that  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  public,  we  ought  to  look  more  to  the 
igniting  point  of  the  vapour  than  to  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil  ? — No  doubt. 

5727.  Mr.  Turner.]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
public  will  be  safe  if  the  oil  does  not  give  off 
vapour  which  takes  fire  under  100  degrees  ? — 
Quite  so ;  my  ground  for  saying  that  is,  that 
under  no  ordinary  conditions  In  this  country  can 
the  oil  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

5728.  Chairman.]  We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  the  brass  of  the  lamps  in  which  mineral  oils 
are  burnt  in  this  country  often  reaches  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit  ?—  Possibly,  but  not  the  oil ;  the 
inside  of  the  nozzle  may. 

5729 .  If  you  have  an  ml  which  gives  off  vapour 
at  100  degrees,  the  natural  effect  would  be  for  it 
to  give  off  a  considerable  vapour  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  brass,  would  it  not?  —  That 
would  not  take  place ;  the  vessel  containing  the 
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oil  is  by  no  ekanM  erer  &iVi ;  the  wick  passes 
trough  the  centre  of  die  braaa ;  the  wiek  does 
BOt  buru.  Mad  erea  th«  oil  whidi  passes  up  by 
oapillanr  attraction  is  tnmed  into  vapour  by  tbie 
heat  oi  the  nozzk;  there  is  scarcely  any  com- 
bustioB  going  on  in  the  wick. 

6730.  You  say  that  the  oil  passes  by  capillary 
attraction  up  die  wide  ? — Yes,  and  by  the  snotioa 
caused  by  the  dvaught 

o731.  Now,  in  paseiog  np  dKre  it  comes  in 
contact  with  thu  heated  brass,  does  it  not  ? — I 
consider  that  it  is  actually  turned  into  rapour  as 
it  passes  up,  and  when  it  comes  into  flame  it  is 
actual  gas  that  has  been  burnt. 

5732.  Now  are  there  not  in  some  of  those 
lamps  small  holes  in  the  brass  independently  of 
the  slit  through  which  ike  wick  passes  ? — There 
are  always  holes  to  admit  air,  otherwise  you  would 
have  no  combustion;  if  you  did  not  supply  a 
tremendous  draught  of  oxygen,  the  lamp  would 
go  out. 

5733.  But  there  is  no  communication  from  the 
outside,  I  suppose? — There  is  a  little  h<4e  through 
the  brass  to  prevent  a  vacuum. 

5734.  Now  if  vapour  is  produced  in  the  inside 
o£  the  li\mp,  would  it  not  rise  through  that 
small  hole  ? — I  ohould  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  I  have  burnt  tbousuids  of  lamipa  and  never 
saw  such  a  thing.  I  have  experimented  upon 
them  with  every  kind  of  oiL  I  have  burnt  the 
most  volatiie  q>irit  that  would  inflame  at 
this  present  temperature,  and  I  have  found  it 
safe. 

5735.  But  if  the  air  goes  into  the  hole,  woidd 
not  the  vapour  come  out? — The  suction  is 
inwards. 

5736.  But  you  must  have  a  draught  somehow? 
—Yes ;  but  you  want  no  more  than  that,  other- 
wise yon  would  have  inflammable  vapour  dirough 
the  vent-hole  of  a  brandy  cask. 

5737.  You  consider  it  practically  impossible  to 
have  an  explosion  through  that  hole  ?  —Practi- 
cally impossible,  but  absolutely  impossible  I 
cannot  say. 

5738.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  a 
proper  legal  test  for  getting  at  the  igniting  point 
of  the  oil? — That  mis  been  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  points  in  the  trade;  it  being  an 
entirely  new  trade,  the  difference  between  the 
parties  is  with  rega^  to  this  igniting  point,  and 
it  has  been  just  as  much  the  point  of  dispute 
among  the  scientific  chemists  themselves. 

6739.  I  think  yoa  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Laird  given  just  now  ? — Yes. 

5740.  You  heard  him  say  that  he  considered 
the  igniting  point  of  the  oil  itself  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  llie  trade  and  the  safety 
of  the  public  ?— I  think  he  did. 

5741.  But  you  consider  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  igniting  point  of  the  vapour  ? — Yes ;  if  you 
look  at  our  Petroleum  Act  you  will  see  that, 
**  giving  off  inflammable  vapour "  are  the  very 
■words  used;  it  does  not  mention  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil. 

5,742.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.l  Which  test 
is  generally  accepted  in  the  trade? — That  has 
always  been  a  point  of  dispute ;  you  send  for  one 
chemist,  and  he  says  that  is  98  degrees,  another 
mys  95  degrees,  and  a  third  agrees  with  neither. 
That  arises  from  their  different  modes  of  testing 
to  some  extent,  and  in  another  way  to  their  being 
generally  retained  to  support  a  preconceived 
theory.  If  I  wanted  to  jMrove  that  my  oil  was 
merchantable  I  should  go  to  one  man,  and  if  I 
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wanted  ta  prove  tk«t  it  was  anmercfaantf^le  I  Mr. 

should  go  to  another.  F-  Lambe. 

5743.  At  Ae  same  time  knowing  your  own  7~ 
test  v«-y  welt  ?— Ye8>  knowing  H  perfectly.              'JftBT* 

5744.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  the  trade  is  in  '' 
a  most  UBsatisfactory  state  with  regard  to  the 
igniting  point? — We  want  it  settled ;  it  has  been 

taken  as  a  general  rule  IJMt  coal  and  diales  do 
not  come  under  the  Act  of  Paiiiament  at  all,  b»t 
it  was  once  dedded  by  a  Manehester  magistrate 
that  they  did,  and  1  think  that  should  be  settled. 

5745.  If  there  should  be  any  change  in  tJie 
law  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  new  Act  should 
include  all  mineral  oils? — Yes;  the  whole  iA 
those  oils  that  are  used  for  burning  purposes. 

5746.  What  would  you  conmder  as  the  best 
mode  of  taking  the  igniting  point  of  the  oils  ? — 
It  is  very  simple  indeed.  In  America  they  have 
their  own  Act,  which  provides  for  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  In  Antwerp,  which  regulates  the 
whcrfe  of  Grermaay,  it  is  90  degrees.  In  France 
I  believe  they  hare  no  igniting  point  fixed  at  aU, 
and  yet  when  the  Ainencan  oil  eomee  over  here 
it  is  generally  10  degrees  lees  than  their  certifi- 
eate  {predvciKg  em  American  ce>-tifieate).  This  cer- 
tificate gives  116  degrees  for  that  parcel  of  oil 
which  I  imported. 

5747.  Mr.  Liuk.1  What  was  it  called  when  it 
came  here  ? — One  hundred  and  five  degrees. 

5748.  Chainnan.1  Ten  degrees  difrerence? — 
Yes ;  that  is  accounted  for  in  the  most  simple 
manner  {producing  on  apparatns).  Suppose  t»at 
outer  circular  hmlow  to  contain  water;  heat  it 
very  gradually  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  you  can  see 
when  the  innannnaUe  vapour  comes  off  if  you 
move  your  match  about  an  inch  off  the  surface, 
slowly  across,  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper 
mode  of  doing  it ;  the  thermojneter  is  suspended 
in  it,  and  then  yon  move  the  match  slowly  across 
it,  a  clear  inch  above,  and  when  that  mves  de- 
cided spurts  of  fire,  I  say  it  is  giving  off  inflam- 
mable vapour. 

5749.  You  do  not  insert  the  lighted  match 
into  the  tube  ? — No,  but  the  Americans  do  that ; 
they  take  a  lighted  match  and  steadily  put  the 
light  down  into  the  tube,  and  if  it  puts  the  match 
out  they  say  that  it  is  not  inflammable ;  that 
makes  the  whole  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  tests ;  it  puts  the  match  out  at  about  10  de- 
grees above  our  test.  Their  statement  is  correct 
enough  if  you  allow  for  the  difference  of  opera- 
tion ;  they  take  a  permanent  ignition  test,  and 
virtually  their  test  is  almost  identical  with  ours, 
the  process  only  being  different. 

5750.  But  in  inserting  the  lighted  match  at 
the  surface  of  the  oil,  the  vapour  through  which 
the  light  went  must  have  exploded  ? — That  only 
takes  place  when  permanent  ignition  takes 
place,  for  it  is  not  a  permanentiy  inflammable 
vapour. 

5751.  But  it  is  inflammable  vapour,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  surface  of  the  oil  would  not  take 
fire  until  you  got  up  to  the  American  point. 
Some  of  the  chemists  here  test  by  a  tube  over  a 
lamp,  but  decomposition  then  sets  in  at  once,  and 
they  make  their  test  10  degrees  or  15  degrees 
below  mine ;  where  this  tube  test  would  give  85 
degrees,  I  should  give  100  degrees,  and  the  Ame- 
rican test  would  give  110  degrees;  that  is  why 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  the  neces- 
sity of  fixing  the  manner  in  which  the  test 
tbonld  be  taken,  because  otherwise  in  the  same 
oil  you  might  have  a  variation  of  25  degrees. 

6752.  Would  yon  recommend  ua  to  adopt  the 
o  a  2  tube 
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Mr.         tube  test? — No ;  that  ia  what  I  call  an impossiUe 
F.  Lambe.    condition  for  oil  to  be  in. 
^ — - —  5753.  But  supposing  you  have  the  vessel  filled 

'''  8fi  "*      ^  *°*^  *^®        *  ^*  *pplic^>  whether  water  or 

'  ^'  gas  flame,  you  say  that  you  then  apply  a  %hted 
match  about  an  inch  nrom  the  sunace  ? — Yes, 
about  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

5754.  And  some  chemists  apply  a  lighted  match 
in  the  inside  of  the  tube  ? — Yes. 

5755.  Will  it  not  ignite  sooner  in  the  inside 
than  on  the  outside  ? — ^Yes,  of  course,  you  have 
concentrated  vapour  there ;  it  is  driven  up  by 
die  action  of  the. gas  fire  at  the  bottom  ;  it  comes 
up  into  the  tube  and  begins  to  condense  directly, 
and  away  it  goes. 

5756.  Have  you  ever  made  any  experiments 
with  regard  to  ue  diiSerence  between  the  igni- 
ting point  of  the  vapour  and  the  igniting  point 
of  the  oil  in  the  case  of  similar  oils  ? — It  would 

fenerally  begin  to  spit ;  that  is,  to  give  off  in- 
ammable  vapour,  about  10  degrees  to  14  de- 
grees above  the  point  at  which  the  oil  would  per- 
manently ignite. 

5757.  We  have  had  it  in  e^ndence  that  the  dif- 
ference is  only  two  degrees  in  some  oils? — It 
would  vary  from  the  different  characters  of  the 
oil ;  some  containing  a  greater  quantitj^  of  vola- 
tile spirit  would  part  with  it  more  quickly  than 
others  containing  a  smaller  portion. 

5758.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  association  in 
London  as  the  Petroleum  Association  ? — Yes ;  I 
am  one  of  the  committee. 

5759.  In  fact,  you  represent  their  views  here, 
do,  you  not  ? — No ;  there  is  a  measure  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  thorn ;  the  fact  is,  the 
great  importers  (I  am  only  a  small  one)  have  not 
positively  any  idea  about  it. 

5760.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Petroleum 
Association  ever  came  to  any  conclusion  with  re- 

Sard  to  the  igniting  point  of  mineral  oils  in  Lon- 
on,  or  what  do  you  consider  yourself  should  be 
the  igniting  point  of  the  mineral  oils  in  London  ? 
— That  must  be  decided  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  I  have  had  people  coming  to  me  to  arbi- 
trate on  oils  when  they  were  admitted  to  be 
below  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  nothing  could 
override  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  arbitrate  in  such  a  case  ;  it  is  now  an 
accepted  thing  in  the  trade  that  oils  below  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  are  unmerchantable,  and  they 
are  refused  invariably. 

5761.  But  chemists  differ  very  much  as  to  what 
is  merchantable  and  what  is  unmerchantable  ? — 
Yes;  but  I  am  supposing  that  both  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  are  agreed,  and  that  both  admit 
that  it  is  not  a  merchantable  oil. 

5762.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  oil 
sold  with  the  inflammable  pointunder  100  degrees? 
—Are  you  speaking  of  the  infiammable  vapour? 

5763.  I  will  take  your  own  test? — Yes ;  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  such  oil  sold. 

5764.  You  are  of  opinion  that  oil  has  been  sold 
with  an  igniting  point  under  100  degrees  in  Lon- 
don, and  throughout  the  kingdom  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  it ;  and  a  great  deal  of  British  manu- 
factured oil  also ;  it  mainly  depends  upon  how 
the  market  is  going ;  if  the  market  is  against  the 
buyer,  and  it  is  inflammable  oil,  it  is  very  care- 
fully rejected,  but  if  the  market  is  in  favour  of 
the  buyer,  you  hear  nothing  about  it. 

5765.  You  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  sale  of  oils  at  a  low  igniting  point  ? 
—I  do ;  I  think  they  are  highly  dangerous. 


5766.  I  suppose  the  trade  wonld  not  be  crip- 
pled by  it  ? — ^The  only  thing  is  that  you  must  re- 
gulate the  retail  trade ;  every  retailer  would  then 
get  his  guarantee  from  the  wholesale  dealer,  and 
would  hold  him  responsible  if  he  got  into  a  mesa. 

5767.  What  regulations  would  you  suggest  to 
the  retail  dealers? — I  would  license  the  retail 
dealers ;  I  would  appoint  either  an  excise  officer 
or  a  police  officer,  or  a  properly-instructed  person, 
and  you  could  of  course  then  see  that  the  Act 
was  didy  carried  out,  and  that  the  people  did  not 
sell  those  dangerous  oils  in  the  shops. 

5768.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  improve 
the  mineral  oil  trade? — It  woidd  reduce  it  to 
complete  safety. 

5769.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  people  com- 
plaining of  explosions  and  not  using  the  oil  iu 
consequence  ? — I  never  heard  that ;  and  I  have 
heard  of  exceedingly  few  accidents. 

5770.  But  you  have  heard  of  accidents,  I  sup- 

E>se  ? — I  have  seen,  "  Accident  from  a  Paraffin 
amp,"  in  the  papers,  and  some  things  of  that 
kind  have  been  very  much  advertised,  but  I  could 
never  trace  a  real  case  of  explosion.  In  the  same 
way,  I  find  places  set  on  fire ;  but  I  never  conld 
trace  a  complete  case  of  explosion ;  that  is  to 
say  of  a  lamp  being  blown  to  pieces. 

5771.  But  you  believe  it  quite  possible,  do  you 
not  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  would  occur  with  ou  of 
100  degrees. 

5772.  But  you  think  with  oil  under  100  de> 
grees  it  might  happen? — I  doubt  whether  if  I 
tried  myself  to  do  it  I  could  do  it 

5773.  I  suppose  you  would  believe  it  if  a  pro- 
fessional man  showed  you  the  lamp  which  was 
broken  when  the  accident  occurred  ? — ^Was  not 
the  lamp  knocked  down  ? 

5774.  No ;  an  explosion  took  place  ? — People 
have  different  ideas  of  explosions;  you  never 
know  what  a  man  means.  ■  Petroleum  will  not 
explode  though  it  will  bum. 

5775.  The  vapour  from  all  mineral  oils  will 
explode,  will  it  not  ? — Only  when  you  get  the 
contents  in  fixed  proportions,  which  is  almost 

Eractically  impossible.  The  only  way  would  be 
y  getting  the  oil  in  an  open  vessel  in  a  cellar, 
taking  care  that  there  was  no  ventilation ;  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  so  cause  a  real  explosion, 
but  in  no  case  that  I  know  of  do  I  think  you 
could  do  it  in  any  ordinary  room. 

5776.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor^  Just  as  when 
you  have  an  explosion  of  common  coal  gas,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  oi  atmo- 
spheric air  ? — Yes. 

5777.  Chairman.']  Pure  vapour  will  not  ex- 
plode ;  you  must  have  a  mixture  ? — Just  so. 

5778.  Hence  the  danger  to  property  from  in- 
ferior oil  being  placed  in  a  room  and  the  vapour 
being  mixed  with,  tiie  air? — When  there  is  no 
ventilation. 

5779.  Have  you  ever  seen  great  carelessness 
in  handling  and  storing  those  oils  in  retail  shops  ? 
— I  should  say  so,  because  you  find  the  oil-shop 
keepers  actually  selling  the  inflammable  portion  of 
this  oil,  which  has  been  divided,  and  which  is  sold 
as  mineral  turpentine,  as  a  substitute  for  common 
turpentine.  From  the  enonnously  high  price  of 
that  oil  during  the  American  war,  this  mineral 
turpentine  was  brought  largely  into  consumption, 
and  is  sold  without  restriction;  the  whole  of  it 
would  evaporate  at  an  ordinary  temperature. 

5780.  So  would  ordinary  turpentine,  would  ft 
not? — So  would  ordinary  turpentine,  naphtha, 
benzole,  alcohol,  and  also  a  dozen  other  things,  on 

which. 
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-which  there  ia  no  restriction.  The  most  remark- 
able thinff  is,  that  you  have  not  an  immense 
number  ol  fires. 

57dl.  But  the  diiFerence  is,  that  the  public 
know  that  those  are  dangerous  substances ;  they 
■are  sold  under  spedfic  names,  whereas  the  illu- 
minating oils  are  sold  as  burning  oils,  and  sup- 
posed not  to  be  dangeroiis,  while,  in  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  them  are  dangerous;  u  it  not  so? — -Yes; 
that  is  where  I  say  legislation  ft  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  retail  trade;  to  prevent  a  man  sellmg 
dangerous  oils  as  being  safe  oils.  Of  course  ihe 
pubuc  have  even  now  a  certain  amount  of  notice, 
but  as  a  rule  all  those  retail  people  get  exces- 
sively careless  about  the  articles  they  deal  in. 

5782.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
limit  the  igniting  point  of  the  illuminating  oils ; 
I  mean  shale  oils,  petroleiun,  and  everything  else, 
to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  according  to  the  mode 
which  you  suggest  ? — I  would. 

5783.  That  is  the  vapour  test? — The  vapour 
test. 

6784.  Mr.  Affar-Mlis.']  It  would  be  as  well, 
would  it  not,  to  specify  in  any  future  Act  of  Par- 
iiunent  ihe  method  of  testing  ? — I  think  if  you 
<lo  not  do  that  you  do  nothing ;  you  leave  the 
thing  open  to  perpetual  dispute,  seeing  that 
scientific  men  are  as  much  disagreed  upon  the 
subject  as  the  mercantile  men. 

5785.  You  would  suggest  the  plan  that  you 
have  shown  to  the  Comimttee  as  the  proper  plan 

-of  testing  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  fair  test. 

5786.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.'j  The  ten- 
dency of  retail  dealers  is  rather  to  disguise  those 
-dangerous  oils  by  giving  them  fancy  names,  such 
ae  "  crystal  oil,"  and  so  on? — Yes,  and  besides 
that,  without  infringing  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
■a  man  can  get  in  30  gallons  of  volatile  spirit, 
which  he  can  mix  with  the  burning  oils,  and  so 
long  as  he  does  noi  get  up  to  a  certain  point  he 
incurs  no  penalty,  but  the  danger  might  be  as 
real  as  if  he  had  1,000  gallons. 

5787.  The  standard  of  the  British  oils  is  higher 
than  that  of  petroleum,  aa  a  general  rule,  is  it 
not? — Some  few  manufacturers  warrant  their 
oils,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  do  not;  they 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  a  great  deal  comes 
-on  the  market  which  would  give  off  a  permanent 
vapour  below  100  degrees;  but  they  have  not 
been  a  subject  of  question  in  the  same  way  as 
the  American  oils  hav&  There  was  a  great  pre- 
judice gainst  the  latter  in  the  beginning,  which 
lias  been  overcome  by  dint  of  cheapness  and 
good  quality;  and  then  of  course  there  was  a  very 
strong  interest  opposed  to  their  introduction,  who 
I  think  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  they  could 
to  eza^eratethe  danger ;  but  now  the  American 
oil  is  finding  its  way  mto  houses  where  it  never 
was  seen. 

5788.  American  petroleum  can  always  be  sold 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  the  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced here,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  not. 

5789.  You  thiuK  there  is  still  a  good  trade  to 
be  done  in  British  mineral  oils  ?— Yes,  I  think 
80 ;  the  present  condition  is  exceptional ;  at  the 
present  prices  the  American  oil-producer  is  suffer- 
ing a  heavy  loss  ;  suppose  you  take  it  at  the  pit's 
mouth  for  nothing,  you  could  not  bring  it  to 
Great  Britain  within  a  great  deal  of  the  price  it 
fetches. 

5790.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  is 
&  heavy  duty  in  America  on  oils  ? — Only  for 
home  consumption. 

5791.  Is  there  none  f<»  export? — None  what- 
0.84. 


ever ;  there  was  during  the  war  for  a  short  time.         Mr. 
I  know  the  circumstances  weiJ,  from  some  of  my    F.  Lambe. 

letters  having  been  read  to  the  Committee  in  

Congress  on  that  subject.  ^^  J""* 

5792.  CliairmanJ\  Is  there  a  duty  on  crude         ^^' 
petroleum  as  well  as  refined  petroleum  in  Ame- 
rica ? — If  it  went  into  home  consumption  there 

would  be,  but  practically  it  does  not  go  into  home 
consumption  in  the  form  of  crude  petroleum;  the 
refiner  actually  pays  the  excise. 

5793.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  From  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  duty  for  home  consumption 
and  none  for  export,  the  tendency  is  that  the 
best  oil  is  sent  to  this  country,  and  the  dangerous 
and  inferior  oils  are  exported,  I  suppose  ? — No ; 
it  is  taken  independently  of  what  they  make  for 
home  consumption;  they  are  just  as  careful; 
their  duty  is  only  equal  to  about  2  d.  per  gallon 
(6  cents).  When  Uie  prices  are  very  low,  in- 
ferior oils  will  not  sell ;  the  difference  between 
the  best  and  the  worst  oil  is  so  trifling  that  the 
public  will  not  put  up  with  it ;  the  British  oil  is 
unsaleable  now,  because  the  price  of  the  American 
oil  is  so  low. 

5794.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  British  oils  are 
considered  to  be  worse  than  the  American  oils, 
not  from  their  being  more  dangerous,  or  so 
dangerous,  but  from  their  having  a  disagreeable 
smell  ? — That  is  one  reason ;  and  another  reason 
is,  that  they  do  not  bum  so  freely ;  but  we  are 
getting  nearer  to  them,  and  oils  that  would  have 
sold  four  or  five  vears  ago  would  not  be  tolerated 
now.  You  could  smeU  a  shop  across  Oxford- 
street  at  first,  but  now  we  are  coming  very  near 
to  equalling  the  Americans,  and  I  dare  say  in  a 
year  or  two  we  shall  make  as  good  oil  as  they 
do. 

5795.  There  is  heavier  matter  in  British  oils, 
is  there  not? — As  a  rule  they  are  greater  in 
specific  gravity ;  that  is  a  fallacious  test  of  the 
inflammability,  however;  it  is  only  an  indication. 

5796.  You  hope  to  see  the  trade  in  British 
oils  increase  again? — Yes;  my  interest  in  the 
British  trade  is  permanent,  and  my  interest  in  the 
American  trade  is  just  occasional. 

5797.  Mr.  LushJ]  How  long  has  your  expe- 
rience been  in  those  oils  ? — Certainly,  before  the 
American  oil  was  known ;  for  the  last  12  years. 

5798.  Are  you  of  your  own  practical  know- 
ledge aware  of  many  explosions  taking  place  ? — 
I  certainly  am  not.  I  have  been  tninking  it 
over,  and  I  never  have  found  an  authentic  in- 
stance of  explosion,  and  within  my  own  expe- 
rience of  several  manufactories,  I  say  positively 
that  it  has  never  happened. 

5799.  You  say  that  you  have  been  engaged 
in  this  business  for  12  years? — Yes,  about  that. 

5800.  And  you  do  not  remember  anything  like 
an  explosion  taking  place  ? — I  know  one  case 
of  a  man  dealing  in  greases,  who  set  fire  to  a 
large  open  tank  of  volatile  oil,  which  was  known 
to  be  volatile  oil,  and  instead  of  having  an  explo- 
sion, his  men  put  it  out ;  that  was  in  Lambeth. 

5801.  Ml-.  lMird.'\  You  have  never,  in  fact, 
heard  of  anything  like  an  explosion  ? — Never. 

5802.  Mr.  Lmh.'\  Then  we  should  be  le^s- 
lating  against  a  myth  if  we  were  legislating 
against  explosions  ? — If  all  the  oil  was  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  persons  ;  but  your  danger  is  with 
servants  and  unskilled  persons. 

5803.  But  so  far  as  your  experience  goes  there 
have  been  no  explosions  from  these  oils  ? — I  draw 
this  distinction :  I  say,  legislate  against  keeping 
these  oils  in  retail  shops   below   100  degrees; 

G  o  3  there 
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Mr.         there  are  eirouiOBtenoee  under  which  auoh  oils 

F.  LMtvbe.     might  be  higlily  dangerous,  but  above  that  point 

,~  the  danger  is  a  mere  myth. 

•J7  June  5j^(^    jjj^^g  y^y  i^^y  f^yl^  ^  gjjjj  ^iti,   tj^ 

present  law  fixii^  the  test  at  100  degrees? — 
None  ;  but  I  find  great  fiwilt  with  the  operation 
of  it. 

5805.  But  supposing  that  the  mode  of  testing 
was  properly  d^oed,  have  you  any  fault  to  find 
with  the  law  ? — I  thmk  it  is  ample  ;  it  is  a  fair 
and  proper  law.  It  was  Lord  Stanley  of  Al- 
derley  who  had  the  charge  of  that  Act.  I  waited 
on  liim  with  a  deputation  froia  the  trade  on  the 
subject,  but  we  know  a  great  deal  more  now  than 
we  did  then,  and  I  was  only  astonished  that  we 
obtained  such  a  good  Act,  considering  how  little 
was  known  c£  the  trade  at  that  time. 

5806.  You  think  that  100  degrees  is  a  fiur 
figure? — Yes;  I  think  the  public  are  amply  pro- 
tected by  100  degrees ;  only  defining  the  mode 
of  testing.  If  you  take  the  American  mode  you 
get  into  danger,  and  if  you  take  the  tube  test 
you  take  an  impossible  and  unnecessary  precau- 
tion ;  you  destroy  immense  quantities,  and  raise 
the  prKe  of  the  oiL 

5807.  All  you  want  is  a  proper  definition  of  the 
testing?— Yes. 

5806.  One  that  everyone  can  understand?— 
Yee,  one  that  everyone  can  understand;  and 
then  the  appointment  of  a  proper  officer  to  see 
that  it  is  applied. 

5609.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  appoint  an  inspector  to  look  after  the  oil  ? — 
I  should  license  the  retailers,  and  put  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  oils  in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  the 
excise. 

5810.  But  what  is  the  use  of  licensing  them  ? 
— To  prevent  possible  danger ;  just  as  you  put 
the  siue  of  pepper  under  uie  supervision  of  the 
Excise  under  l4>e  Adulteration  Act.  If  a  man 
comes  to  buy  burning  oil,  he  has  a  right  to  know 
that  he  is  not  getting  explosive  vapour. 

5811.  Bat  do  3rou  think  it  is  really  necessary 
to  have  fresh  legislation? — It  was  very  strongly 
and  fairly  put  by  the  Chairman,  that  when  a  man 
goes  to  buy  a  burning  oil  he  ought  not  to  be 
served  with  a  dangerous  oil  disguised  by  a  false 
name. 

5812.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  inspect  the 
manufooturar's  premises  ? — What  is  the  good,  as 
the  danger  is  in  die  retail  shops  ? 

5813.  Would  it  be  an  annoyance  to  the  manu- 
facturer?— He  would  not  care  twopence  about  it; 
because,  unless  you  stop  the  manufacture,  you 
cannot  prevent  his  having  oils  in  every  possible 
condition.  I  have  been  in  every  works  in  Scot- 
land and  Great  Britain,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  an  accident,  practically  speaking,  though  you 
hear  of  the  stills  bursting. 


5614.  Lord  Richard  Gnimnor.]  That  k  ike 
fauH  of  the  iron  ?— Yes,  rt  craeks  across ',  than 
is  a  flare  up,  it  goes  out,  and  there  is  an  end  o£  it, 
and  you  may  call  that  an  explosion  if  you  lake. 
But  the  retailer  would  at  once  protect  himself,  fbr 
he  would  go  to  the  whaleaale  dealer,  and  woidd 
say,  "  I  will  take  no  oil  unless  you  guanmtee  me." 

5815.  Mr.  Lusk.']  But  if  there  is  no  evil  exist- 
ing now,  according  to  your  practical  knowledge, 
what  is  the  use  at  making  a  fresh  law  on  me 
subject? — There  is  the  possibility  of  danger,  awi 
at  die  present  moment  there  is  a  great  tempte- 
tion  to  mixing  highly  infianunable  oils  for  the' 
purpose  of  adulteration ;  and  I  beMeve  it  is  done 
to  some  extent.  I  should  like  to  state,  with  re- 
gard to  keeping  oils  in  large  quantities,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  to  provide  for  its  safety  by 
either  a  dwarf  wall  surrounding  the  premises,  or 
an  ttpen  ditch ;  you  have  only  to  provide  agunst 
its  spreading;  if  you  ean  retain  the  <h1  within  a 
given  space,  it  will  bom  out  aaore  easily  than  the 
same  quantity  of  tallow  or  tar. 

58)6.  Chairman.^  In  those  warehouses  would 
you  have  more  than  one  tier  or  storey  ? — I^enid 
not  care  how  many  you  had,  provided  you  had 
sufiicient  ventilation,  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent 
the  vapour  getting  cramped  np  in  small  spaott. 

5817.  Mr.  Laird.']  That  could  be  very  eanlj- 
done  by  ventilating  shafts,  eooU  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5816.  Lord  Richard  Gropaenor.']  You  would 
prohibit  aahed  l^hts,  I  suppose  ? — I  should  H0t 
allow  it,  but  I  shoald  hav«  no  objection  to  doit 
■ayself. 

5819.  Mr.  LuthJ]  What  are  the  eorapoaettt 
parts  of  petroleuin,  ckcnncaUy  considered  ? — Car^ 
Don  and  hydrogen ;  they  vary  so  much  in  lliehr 
relative  proportions  that  it  is  simply  ridiculous 
talking  uiout  them.  There  is  carbon  and  hyw 
drogen  in  the  relative  proportions  of  24  degioas 
and  13  degrees  {praducing  a  ttanple  of  parajKn\ 
and  if  you  have  a  lot  of  gas  it  is  the  same  tkn^ ; 
in  this  sample  yon  have  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  possibly  a  little  stearine. 

6820.  What  are  the  proportions  when  it  ifr 
dangerous? — That  is  peo^tly  empirical;  this 
piece  is  perfectly  safe ;  you  may  carry  it  about 
and  msdce  a  candle  of  it ;  but  if  you  had  the  same 
measure  of  it  in  tiie  foim  of  the  staff  it  would 
blow  us  all  up  probaUy. 

5821.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  tiling  else  dist 
you  wish  to  state  to  the  Coannittee  ? — The  only- 
other  point  is  with  regard  to  the  large  fires  that 
have  occurred  both  at  New  York  and  at  Antwerp.. 
I  never  could  hear  that  there  was  any  explosion ; 
they  simply  burnt  out.  This  petroleum  ^irit 
bums  with  great  evapwation  and  dense  smmte : 
it  cannot  get  at  the  oxygen  of  the  atnA«pfaere 
enough  for  perfect  combustion,  and  so  an  explosion 
is  preventea. 


Mr.  Charles  Humfbet,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 
C,  Humfrey. 
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5822.  Chairman.']  You  are  from  Flintshire,  I 
believe  ? — I  am. 

5823.  You  are  connected  with  some  oil  works, 
are  you  not  ? — I  am  Manager  of  the  Flintshire 
Oil  and  Cannel  Company. 

5824.  Have  you  more  than  one  work  in 
Flintshire? — Yes,  we  have  two;  we  have  one 
at  Leeswood,  which  is  for  crude  oil  only,  and 
the  other  is  a  crude  oil  works  and  refinery  at 
Saltney. 

5825.  From  what  do  you  make  your  oils  in 


Flintshire  ? — From  the  cannel  coal  and  the  shale 
of  the  district. 

5826.  What  is  the  usual  igniting  point  of 
your  oils? — We  generally  ms^e  our  oila  126 
degrees. 

5827.  Is  that  the  igniting  point  of  the  vapour 
or  the  oil  ? — The  vapoiu-. 

5828.  That  is  equal  to  what  in  tiie  oil  ?— It 
depends  upon  how  it  is  tested,  but  the  oil  will 
ignite  soon  after. 

5829.  By   what    mode   do    you  get  at  that 
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jgaiting  point? — By  beating  the  oil  very  slowly 
m  •  «maU  open  Teseel ;  a  iUme  will  do  it  aa  w«U 
as  hot  water.  I  generally  use  a  very  small  gas 
flame  very  slowly,  touching  the  oil  with  e<very 
ifegree  of  the  thcnrmometer. 

58S&.  This  136  degrees  represents  the  first 
flash,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

68S1.  Do  you  stir  it  ? — Yes  ;  we  stir  it  with  a 
thermometer. 

5882.  Hiat  makes  a  difference,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes ;  it  makes  the  heat  more  uniform. 

5883.  If  you  heat  the  oil  rapidly,  instead  of 
slowly,  does  that  make  any  difference  ? — Yes,  it 
does  make  very  much  difference. 

5834.  And  you  would  get  a  lower  ignitii^ 
point  in  that  case  ? — We  would  get  apparently 
« lower  imiting  point. 

5835.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  particular 
risk  in  0tori]<^  mineral  oils  generally,  including 
petroleum  ?— ^t  depends  on  vie  igniting  point  of 
the  oil. 

5836.  AVTiat  would  you  consider  the  lowest 
%nitmg  point  in  this  country  at  which  there 
would  be  no  special  risk  ? — I  should  say  oil  that 
does  not  give  off  vapour  at  any  temperature  of 
tiie  hottest  summer  weather. 

5887.  Anything  not  above  80  degrees?— Yes; 
that  is  for  storing  only. 

5838.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  oil  used  for 
illomiMiting  purposes  in  this  country,  what  is  the 
lowest  igniting  point  of  the  vapour  that  you 
would  recommend  ? — ^I  should  say  not  lower  than 
110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

5839.  Do  yon  mean  110  degrees  Fahrenheit 
arrived  at  according  to  Ihe  method  which  you 
have  described  ? — Yea. 

5840.  Do  you  know  the  legal  ignitii^  point 
«dopted  in  America  ? — No ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
110  degrees. 

5841.  I  beliere  you  have  heard  the  evideaoe 
given  by  Mr.  Lambe  ? — Yes. 

5848.  And  what  he  stated  with  regard  to  the 
■differeBce  in  the  mode  of  airiying  at  uie  ignsting 
point  in  America  and  in  this  country  ? — xes. 

5843.  He  stated  that  the  difference  in  the  two 
modes  makes  a  difference  of  10  degrees  in  the 
igniting  point  of  the  two  oils ;  do  you  concur  in 
that  ? — Yes,  I  quite  believe  that. 

5844.  But  you  would  not  have  it  less  than 
1  lO  degrees  accor<Bng  to  your  mode  of  testing 
it? — Exactly. 

5845.  Which  would  be  equal  to  120  degrees 
in  America,  according  to  Mr.  Lambe's  plan  ? — ^I 
suppose  so;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  tested 
\>eSbre  I  gave  that  opinion. 

5846.  Can  you  tell  us  the  usual  igniting  point 
of  the  oil  manufactured  in  this  countiy? — I 
beGeve  it  is  about  120  degrees,  so  far  as  1  have 
examined  the  oils  of  Flintshire  and  Scotland 

5847.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  usual  Uniting 
point  of  the  petroleum  oil  imported  &om  Ame- 
xica? — It  varies  very  much;  I  ivever  saw  any 
over  100  degrees,  and  I  have  seen  them  down  to 
£5  degrees. 

5848.  Do  yoB  find  them  as  low  as  that? — Yea; 
J  obtained  tnis  sample  {product]^  tiie  same)  on 
Saturday  at  Liverpool,  and  that  was  85  degrees. 

6849.  Did  you  obtain  that  from  *  retailer's 
Aop  ? — Yea. 

5850.  Is  that  oil  imported  into  livecpool  ? — ^I 
aop^oee  so;  I  asked  for  petralenm  oil,  and 
got  it. 

6851.  Have  yoo  ever  heard  of  any  explosion 
0.84. 
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from  those  oils  of  low  igniting  pdnt  ? — Yes ;  but  j^f,^ 

I  have  not  examined  any  ca«es  of  the  kind.  c.  Humfre>/. 

5852.  Have  you  got  any  particular  samples  of 
oils  of  different  igniting  points  ? — I  have  some 
samples  of  petroleum. 

5853.  And  also  of  your  own  Flintshire  oils  ? — 
Yes. 

5854.  Will  you  show  the  Committee  an  oil 
with  a  high  igniting  point  and  an  oil  with  a  low 
igniting  point? — Here  are  some  samples  {pro- 
ducing three  sampk»).  One  is  made  from  coal 
and  shale  in  the  Flintshire  district,  and  one  is 
petroleum  purchased  at  one  of  the  shops  in 
Liverpool,  that  has  an  igniting  point  of  88  de- 
grees ;  and  I  have  another  one  with  an  igniting 
point  of  85  degrees. 

5855.  How  is  it  that  you  are  not  able  to  im- 
prove the  colour  of  your  oil,  and  make  it  equal 
to  the  petroleum  ? — It  is  a  question  of  refining ; 
we  can  do  it,  but  it  would  cost  us  more  money, 
and  we  should  get  lees  of  it. 

5856.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  pubHc  are 
better  pleased  with  petroleum,  both  as  to  its 
colour  and  its  odour  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

5857.  Petroleum  is  a  more  popular  oil  thtm 
the  oils  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

5858.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  petrolemn  oil  quite  ae 
safe  as  your  cannel  oil  ? — ^Not  the  sl^test. 

5859.  What  per-oentage  of  burning  oil  would 
you  have  in  the  ordinary  crude  petroleum  ? — It 
varies  very  much ;  it  would  go  up  to  as  high  as 
65  per  cent. 

5860.  Now,  to  obtain  safe  oil  at  an  igniting 
point  of  1 10  degrees,  what  proportion  would  you 
nave  of  burning  oil  out  of  the  ordinary  crude 
petroleum  ?  —  Ine  nature  of  petroleum  varies 
very  much ;  but  in  round  figures  I  think  about 
60  per  cent,  is  a  safe  burning  oiL 

5861.  With  regard  to  the  Flintshire  oils,  what 
{HToportion  of  burning  oil  would  you  obtain  from 
the  orude  Flintshire  <h1s  ? — ^From  35  to  40  par 
cant. 

5862.  You  find  no  diflSeulty  whatever,  I  sup- 
pei8«,  in  producing  a  good  merdiantable  oU  at  110 
degrees  ? — Not  the  least. 

5863.  But  is  it  more  difficult  and  more  expen- 
sive to  produce  oil  with  a  high  igniting  point 
than  wiw  a  low  igniting  point? — l%e  en^enee  of 
manufacture  would  not  differ  much,  but  you 
would  take  out  more  spirit  in  making  a  hi^ 
igniting  point,  and  it  is  not  worth  so  much 
money ;  you  would  not  get  ao  much  money  for 
your  products. 

5864.  I  suppose  that  your  remarks  apply 
equally  to  petrmeum  and  caimel-ooal  oils  ? — Yes, 
equally. 

5865.  Do  you  think  it  would  interfere  at  all 
with  the  petroleum  trade  to  rsuse  the  igniting 
point  of  the  vapour  from  100  degrees  to  1 10  de- 
grees ? — Not  at  all. 

5866.  Woidd  you  consider  it  an  additional  re- 
striction on  your  trade  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

5867.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  your 
trade  ? — ^I  think  that  the  public  would  have  much 
more  confidence  in  tlie  ou. 

5868.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  public  have 
not  confidence  in  the  oils  now? — Agreatnimiber 
of  people  are  frightened,  I  think. 

5869.  You  have  heard  that  objecticm  ?— "Very 

6870.  Is  that  owing  to  explosions  having  taken 
place  ? — Yes. 
o  G  4  5871.  Are 
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Mr.  5871-  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  Act  of 

C.  Humfrey.  Parliament  csJled  the  Petroleum  Act  ? — Yes. 
— —  5872.  And  that  the  igniting  point  fixed  there 

37  June      ig  1 00  degrees  ?— It  is. 
»8o7.  5873.  Now  do  you  understand  that  to  be  the 

igniting  point  of  the  vapour,  or  the  igniting  point 
of  the  oil  ? — I  understand  it  means  that  the  oil 
shall  not  give  off  vapour  which  will  inflame  after 
being  given  off  at  100  degrees. 

5874.  You  would  say  that  it  is  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil,  and  not  the  vapour,  that  is  meant 
by  the  Act  ? — No ;  I  understand  the  Act  to  be 
that  the  oil  shall  not  give  off  inflammable  vapours 
under  100  degrees ;  1  believe  those  are  the  words 
of  the  Act. 

5875.  The  words  are,  "  Petroleum  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  include  any  product 
thereof  that  gives  off  inflammable  vapour  at  a  tem- 
perature of  less  than  100  degrees  Fahrenheit"? — 
That  is  as  clear  as  possible,  I  think ;  the  burn- 
ing oil  would  be  one  of  the  products. 

5876.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  different  defini- 
tion given  to  the  word  "petroleum"  in  this  Act 
of  Parliament? — I  should  take  it  to  apply  to 
petroleum  only ;  the  natural  oil. 

5877.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  is  a 
dispute  with  regard  to  whether  that  100  degrees 
means  100  degrees  of  the  vapour  or  100  degrees  of 
the  oil? — There  have  been  great  disputes,  I 
hear. 

5878.  Some  take  one  view  of  it  and  some 
another? — Yes. 

5879.  Do  you  think  that  no  other  mineral  oils 
are  included  in  the  Act  but  petroleum? — I 
understand  so. 

5880.  But  in  any  change  of  the  law,  I  suppose 
you  would  think  it  advisable  to  include  all  mmeral 
oils? — Yes. 

6881.  And  I  presume  you  would  think  it 
advisable  also  to  make  this  100  degrees  more 
definite  in  its  signification  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly, 
stating  exactly  how  the  oil  should  be  test«d,  just 
as  they  give  exact  directions  for  testing  gas. 

5882.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  explosions  from  me  use  of 
oils  at  a  low  igniting  point  ? — Yes,  1  have  heard 
of  them  and  seen  them  in  the  papers. 

5883.  Is  iJiere  any  mode  tnat  you  could  sug- 
gest for  preventing  those  explosions  ? — There  is 
no  mode,  I  think,  except  by  raising  the  igniting 
point  of  the  oil,  and  seeing  that  the  oil  sold  is  at 
that  ignitiug  point. 

5884.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Petroleum 
Act  ? — I  read  it  some  time  ago. 

5885.  There  is  no  officer  appointed  to  see  how 
it  is  carried  out,  is  there  ? — None  whatever. 

5886.  And  the  Act  has  proved  quite  inopera- 
tive in  consequence,  has  it  not? — I  believe  so. 

5887.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some 
one  appointed  under  any  new  Act  that  may  be 
passed  to  inspect  the  oils  exposed  for  sale?— 
Undoubtedly. 

5888.  In  whose  hands  do  you  think  that  in- 
spection should  be  placed ;  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  or  the  Excise  ? — I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  enough  work  for  a  separate  person. 

5889.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  insist  that  the  seller  of  oils  should  take  out  a 
license  ? — I  do  not  think  it  matters  whether  he 
has  a  licer  i<e  or  not. 

5890.  Would  it  not  facilitate  the  inspection  of 
the  oil,  if  the  person  inspecting  knew  who  were 
licensed  to  sell  the  oils? — I  do  not  see  that;  if  it 
was  only  allowed  to  be  sold  in  licensed  shops,  you 
could  not  get  it  at  any  other  place. 


5891.  But  if  any  person  was  allowed  to  sell 
the  oil,  would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  finding 
(Hit  who  sold  it? — I  do  not  see  the  use  of  a 
license. 

5892.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.'\  You  have 
stated  that  you  bought  inferior  oil  in  Liverpool 
the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

5893.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  petroleum  as 
imported,  or  that  it  has  been  adulterated  with 
what  is  now  called  turpentine  spirit  ? — I  cannot 
say,  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  as  imported ;  stiU 
we  cannot  say  whether  the  spirit  was  taken  out 
first  and  again  added,  or  not. 

5894.  The  expense  of  taking  the  spii^t  out  <^ 
petroleum  is  not  great,  is  it  ? — No. 

5895.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
what  it  would  cost  per  gallon  ?— To  take  spirit 
out  of  oil  already  refined,  I  should  say  that  a 
farthing  a  gallon  is  the  actual  cost  of  doing  it. 
With  regard  to  the  difference  of  value  of  the 
burning  oil,  that  would  be  about  2j|  per  cent  on 
the  value,  whatever  the  value  was. 

5896.  With  re^rd  to  the  British  oils,  they  ure 
not  liked  by  the  British  public  for  many  reasons, 
one  of  them  being  their  smell  ? — They  have  been 
sometimes  higher  in  price  than  petroleum,  but,  as 
a  rule,  no  doubt  homennade  oils  have  been  in- 
ferior. 

5897.  But  the  process  of  manufacture  is  im- 
proving every  day,  is  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5898.  And  you  look  forward  to  a  better  time 
for  the  trade  ? — Undoubtedly.  The  home  manu- 
factured oils  have  been  inferior  in  colour  and 
smell,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  igniting  point. 

5899.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  they  have  been 
as  a  rule  safer  than  imported  petroleum  ? — They 
would  bum  longer  and  give  more  light. 

5900.  So  that  a  man  would  get  more  out  of 
2  «.  6  <f.  worth  of  British  oil  than  ne  would  out  of 
2  «.  6  <f.  worth  of  petroleum  ?  —  He  would  get 
more  light. 

5901.  Mr.  Lttsk."]  Have  you,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  known  of  many  lamp  explosions  ?-— 
No. 

5902.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  any  legislation  in  that  point  of  view  ? 
— I  think  so ;  because,  though  I  have  not  known 
of  them,  as  the  oils  are  very  littie  burnt  about 
where  I  am,  still  I  hear  of  a  gi-eat  many. 

5903.  Where  do  you  hear  of  them? — I  see 
them  in  the  newspapers. 

5904.  Only  in  the  newspapers  ? — I  have  heard 
of  a  great  many,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
heard  of  them  except  from  the  newspapers. 

5905.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.j  Have  you 
had  any  accidents  from  what  are  called  explo- 
sions in  the  stills? — No. 

5906.  That  is  owing  to  the  faulty  construction 
of  the  stills,  I  suppose,  if  it  happens  at  all  ? — We 
have  had  no  such  accidents. 

5907.  But  when  they  have  occurred,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  still,. 
I  suppose  ? — Or  bad  working ;  it  was  not  from 
the  vapour  of  petroleum. 

5908.  Mr.  Lusk.']  Is  100  degrees  a  fair  test  of 
the  oil,  do  yon  think  ? — No ;  I  think  it  should  be 
higher  than  that;  it  should  be  110  degrees  at 
least. 

5909.  You  think  that  would  be  fairer?— Yes ; 
it  would  be  higher  tlian  any  temperature  to 
which  the  oil  could  be  exposed  in  any  house.  I 
would  rather  have  the  oil  a  little  higher  for  my- 
own  use ;  but  110  degrees  would  be  safe. 

5910.  Lord  Richard  Grotveiior.']  I  suppose 
that  the  present  stock  of  oils  in  hand  could  be 
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brought  up  to  110  degrees  withont  any  very  great 
expense  ? — ^Yes. 

5911.  You  put  the  price  of  conversion  at  i  d. 
a  gallon,  and  the  difference  is  2J  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

5912.  Mr.  Lusk.'\  Are  those  oils  increasing 
much  in  consumption  ? — Enormously. 

5913.  What  class  of  articles  are  they  putting 
out? — Tallow  candles;  the  dips  suffered  first 
as  being  the  worst,  and  now  the  composite  candles 
suffer. 

6914.  Who  consumes  the  oil  mostly? — The 
working  population. 

5915.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  people  who 
have  not  gas  ? — Gas  is  not  much  burnt  by  the 
working  population  anywhere,  except  in  Scotland, 
I  think. 


5916.  If  the  oil  grows  largely  into  consumption  Mr. 
among  the  poor,  there  must  not  be  too  many   c.  Humfrty. 

restrictions  in  the  way  of  its  use,  licenses  and        

things  of  that  sort,  must  there  ? — I  see  no  use  in      ^7  Jnne 

a  license.  1867. 

5917.  Chairman.'\  Is  there  amrthing  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — I  have  examined 
one  of  the  samples  of  petroleima  which  I  bought 
in  Liverpool,  that  had  an  igniting  point  of  85 
degrees.  I  have  taken  some  of  the  spirit  from  it, 
and  I  find  that  by  taking  out  5  per  cent,  of  the 
spirit  the  igniting  point  is  raised  to  115  degrees, 
which  shows  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 
taken  out  would  raise  the  igniting  point  of^the 
oil. 

5918.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  That  was  a 
small  experiment,  was  it  not  ? — Yes ;  it  was  only 
a  few  ounces  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 


Mr.  William  Bbtce,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


5919.  Chairman.']  Are  yon  engt^ed  in  the 
Shale  Oil  trade?— In  Shale  and  Coal  Oil. 

5920.  Have  you  been  connected  with  that 
trade  both  in  Scotland  and  England  ? — I  have. 

5921.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
that  trade  ? — About  five  years. 

5922.  At  present  you  are  connected  profes- 
sionally with  what  works?— With  the  Cowper 
Works,  North  Wales. 

5923.  Is  the  oil  there  made  from  shale  or 
cannel  coal? — Both. 

-5924.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  proportion  of  illuminating  oil  that  you  obtain 
from  the  crude  oil  in  your  district  ? — About  40 
per  cent. ;  it  varies  according  to  the  different 
coal  and  shale  which  I  use ;  but  worked  together 
it  is  about  40  per  cent. 

5925.  What  is  the  usual  igniting  point  of  your 
oil  there?  —  I  never  send  it  out  under  125 
degrees. 

5926-.  What  do  yon  mean  by  125  degrees ;  do 
you  mean  the  igniting  point  of  the  vapour  or  the 
Igniting  point  of  the  oil? — I  always  take  the 
igniting  point  of  the  vapour ;  the  first  flash. 

5927.  That  would  be  equal  to  about  135 
degrees  of  the  oil,  would  it  not  ? — No ;  I  think 
that  from  5  degrees  to  7  degrees  is  about  the 
difference ;  but  if  you  heat  it  up  very  quickly 
the  thermometer  rises  up  before  you  have  time  to 
test  the  oil  by  the  flame. 

5928.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  evidence 
which  has  just  been  offered  with  regard  to  taking 
the  igniting  point;  do  you  agree  in  the  main 
with  that  evidence  ? — I  take  a  different  mode  of 
testing ;  I  float  a  small  wick,  and  that  floats  up 
and  bghts  itself  the  moment  you  come  to  the 
point ;  you  have  only  to  watch  the  thermometer. 

5929.  Whenever  you  have  a  flash  from  that 
wick  you  consider  that  the  proper  point? — Yes, 
and  I  then  blow  it  out. 

5930.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  petroleum 
oils  as  imported  into  this  country  ? — Yes;  I  have 
tested  a  good  many  samples. 

5931.  How  do  you  find  those  oils  as  compared 
with  yours? — I  have  never  found  them  higher 
than  100  degrees,  but  I  have  only  bought  uem 
£rom  shops. 

5932.  Was  that  100  degrees  according  to  your 
mode  of  testing  ? — Yes. 

5933.  And  you  have  found  them  as  low  as 
what  ? — As  low  as  68  degrees. 

0.84. 


5934.  Do  you  think,  as  a  manufacturer,  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  making  petro- 
leum oil  with  as  high  an  igniting  point  as  the 
coal  oUs  ?— Not  the  smallest  ;1  have  made  it  often. 

5935.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  able  to  sell 
it  so  cheaply  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  price  we  obtained  for  the  spirit ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  price  of  the  spirit  is  not  higher  than 
the  price  of  the  oil,  though  sometimes  it  is. 

5936.  Do  you  think  that  the  difference  of  price 
would  be  great  against  the  manufacturer  or 
agfdnsi  the  public  ? — Not  particularly ;  it  would 
make  a  difference  of  a  few  pence,  perhaps,  but  it 
would  not  be  ruinous. 

5937.  Do  you  think  that  we  shoidd  make  no 
distinction  wnatever  between  the  petroleum  and 
the  coal  and  shale  oils,  in  legislating  for  mineral 
oils  ? — I  think  not. 

5938.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  fair 
for  all  parties  to  have  one  law  for  them  all? — 
Certainly.  I  sold  to  a  Manchester  dealer,  some 
time  ago,  a  large  quantity  of  very  white  home- 
made oils,  and  he  sold  it  all  as  petroleum,  because 
it  brought  3  d.  per  gallon  higher. 

5939.  With  regard  to  the  petroleum  and 
paraffin  oils,  we  have  been  told  mat  the  refined 
petroleum  is  much  preferred  by  the  public  to  the 
paraffin  oil ;  is  that  your  experience  ?■ — I  cannot 
say  particularly  that  it  is  so ;  but  probably  it  is, 
because  there  have  been  a  great  many  inferior 
paraffin  oils  in  the  market. 

5940.  But  it  is  said  that  petroleum  is  better  in 
colour,  and  has  not  such  a  disagreeable  odour  as 
the  shale  and  coal  oils? — ^That  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  manufacture. 

5941.  Do  you  think  it  quite  possible  to  bring 
up  the  paraffin  oil  to  the  standard  of  petroleum  in 
point  of  colour  and  odour  ? — Perfectly. 

5942.  Now,  looking  upon  this  oil  as  the  poor 
man's  light,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary-  that  we 
should  have  it  supplied  cheaply  and  with  as  few* 
restrictions  on  the  trade  as  possible  ? — ^Yes. 

"5943.  Do  you  find  that  when  you  raise  the 
igniting  point  of  the  oil  you  in  any  way  diminish 
its  value  as  a  light-giving  substance  ? — No. 

6944.  Does  it  improve  its  quality? — We -will 
improve  its  quality  because  we  -will  make  it 

5945.  But  would  you  give  it  more  illuminating 
power? — Certainly ;  it  woidd  bum  longer  and  be 
of  the  same  illuminating  power. 

H  H  5946.  You 
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Mr.  5946.  You  think  Uiat  it  would  be   quite   as 

JV.  Bryce.    brilliant  a  light,  and  that  it  would  bum  longer? 

— Quite. 

37  June  5947    You  have  stated  that  you  had  petroleum 

'^^7-  as  low  as  68  degrees,  and  you  say  that  your  oil 
ie  125  degrees? — Not  under;  I  make  it  150  de- 
grees, for  India  esjjecially. 

5948.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  illumiusr 
ting  power  in  that  low-igniting  petroleum  as 
there  is  in  your  high-igniting  oil? — No,  there  is 
not  so  much  illuminating  power  in  it 

5949.  Lord  Siehard  Grosvenar.']  You  obtain 
more  for  your  money  from  a  high-igniting  oil 
than  you  do  from  a  low-ignilang  oil,  do  you  not? 
— Decidedly. 

5950.  As  you  increase  the  igniting  point  of 
the  oil,  do  you  also  increase  its  illuminating 
power  ? — It  depends  upon  whether  you  have  ex- 
tracted the  volatile  spirit  from  it  or  not,  because 
a  very  small  quantity  poured  on  really  good  oil 
would  make  it  ignite. 

5951.  But  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the 
cause  of  the  low  igniting  point  of  the  oil  is  the 
presence  of  the  spirit  ? — Yes. 

5952.  Then  the  question  I  put  is  this,  as  you 
increase  the  igniting  point  of  the  oil,  do  you  also 
increase  the  illuminating  power? — Yes,  if  you 
do  not  make  it  too  heavy ;  up  to  say  115  degrees 
to  120  degrees  of  specific  gravity  mi^ht  be  con- 
sidered fair;  this  that  I  £ave  now  is  only  118 
degrees  of  specific  gravity,  and  the  firing  point 
150  degrees. 

5953.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  the 
oil,  as  you  increase  the  igniting  point,  is  it  more 
expensive  to  manufacture  it  ?— The  sale  would 
be  the  best  criterion  for  that ;  "I  am  selling  this 
at  2d.  per  gallon  more  than  the  other. 

5954.  But  I  mean  the  intrinsic  value,  the  real 
cost  to  the  manufacturer ;  is  it  more  expensive  to 
make  the  oil  at  a  high  igniting  point  ? — -It  is  more 
expensive,  but  it  all  depends  on  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  spirit  and  the  price  of 
the  oil. 

5955.  Therefore  the  Committee  shoqld  be  on 
its  guard  that  it  does  not  ^o  too  high,  lest  it 
should  be  made  too  expensive  an  oU  for  poor 
people  ? — It  would  not  make  much  difference  in 
the  expense ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  the 
safety  of  the  public  is  the  main  tning. 

5956.  Chairman.']  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
storing,  do  you  find  anv  particular  difficulty,  or 
is  there  any  specific  risk  m  storing  petroleum  ? 
— With  us  there  is  no  risk,  because  we  are 
always  up  to  a  very  high  igniting  point ;  we 
might  store  it  anywhere,  but  I  should  recommend 
ventilation  in  all  cases. 

5957.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  a  large 
quantity  of  mineral  oils  sold  at  a  low  igniting 
point? — The  fault  of  the  shale  oils  has  been 
chiefiy  in  their  colour,  and  not  in  their  igniting 
point ;  but  I  bought  three  or  four  samples  of 
petroleum,  and  I  think  the  first  one  that  I  tested 
came  up  to  about  82  degrees,  the  next  90  de- 
grees, the  next  one  I  think  was  95  degrees,  and 
the  last  was  nearly  100  degrees.  * 

5958.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  the  manufacturer  too,  would  it  not,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of 
dangerous  oils  ? — Yes. 

5959.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  any  re- 
striction on  tne  trade  to  have  a  persen  appomted 
as  inspector  in  populous  places,  to  examine  with 
regard  to  the  igniting  point  of  the  oil  ?7-No,  I  do 
not  think  that  woula  be  injurious. 


5960.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  trade  ? — 'Ves,  and  it  would  give  more  confi- 
dence to  tlie  public  with  regard  to  the  oils  that 
were  consumed ;  we  have  often  a  bother  about 
the  igniting  point,  but  if  the  oil  were  tested 
there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 

5961.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that  the  persons  who  deal  in  such  oils  should  take 
out  a  license  for  selling  them  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
that  the  inspection  might  be  done  very  simply, 
by  just  applying  to  the  manufacturer  to  let  the 
oils  be  examined  there,  and  sent  out  with  a 
permit,  the  same  as  a  distiller  does. 

5962.  After  whisky  leaves  the  distiller's  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  vitriol  and  water,  ia  it  not  ? 
— I  heard  a  very  famed  distiller  say,  not  Icmg  be- 
fore I  left,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  whisky 
after  it  had  passed  the  wat^xmg-trough,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  his  own  prenBses. 

5963.  Perhaps  the  ou  manufacturer  would  not 
know  his  own  oil  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own 
premises,  and  then  he  would  get  all  the  blame  of 
selling  bad  oil,  would  he  not  ? — But  you  must 
seal  up  the  cask,  and  send  a  permit  with  it 

5964.  Suppose  that  when  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  retailer  he  draws  off  a  lot  of  the 
good  illuminating  oil,  and  puts  in  some  light 
cheap  s]>irit,  and  in  that  way  adulterates  your 
oil  ? — That  is  possible. 

5965.  You  would  get  the  blame  of  that,  would 
you  not  ? — Perhaps  so. 

5966.  Do  you  think  it  a  fair  plan,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  have  the  test  at  the  manufac- 
turer's premises  only  ?  —  I  think  the  retailer 
should  be  looked  into  also. 

5967.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.!  The  fact  of 
these  low  class  oils  being  sold  tends,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  keep  good  and  high  igniting  oils  out 
of  the  market,  does  it  not  ? — -I  do  not  knoyr  that 
it  does,  particularly ;  but  the  petroleum  has  come 
to  a  very  low  price  now,  and  I  think  that  most 
of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  not  able 
to  compete  with  it.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness altogether,  because  it  would  make  little  dif- 
ference if  you  raised  the  igniting  point  of  the 
petroleum. 

6968.  Are  you  satisfied  with  100  degrees  as 
the  standard  ? — No,  I  would  have  it  higher  than 
that. 

5969.  You  would  prefer  125  degrees?— Yes, 
certainly. 

5970.  "What  do  you  consider  would  be  a  safe 
standard  ? — I  believe  that  the  petroleum  is  often 
burnt  under  100  degrees,  and  some  few  explo- 
sions take  place.  I  have  tried  one  or  two  lamps, 
and  I  have  exploded  them  myself,  with  this  low 
class  of  petroleum ;  but  something  over  100  de- 

frees,  something  over  the  heat  of  the  human 
ody,  which  is  98  degrees,  would  be  compara- 
tively safe. 

597 1.  CAaiman.]  Then  you  would  say  that 
the  present  Act  of  Parliament  is  safe  enough? — 
There  is  nothing  to  work  it. 

5972.  But  suppose  there  were  fresh  legislation 
on  the  subject,  would  you  raise  the  firing  point 
above  100  degrees? — For  my  own  part  I  would 
prefer  oils  above  100  degrees.  I  should  say  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  raise  it 

5973.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.'\  What  is  the  point  that 
you  would  recommend  ? — Notimder  110  degrees, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  bum  much  of  that  in  very 
hot  weather.  I  tried  some  little  experiments 
with  a  lamp,  inserting  a  thermometer,  and  in- 
creasing the  size  of  tne  burner  with  a  broader 

wick. 
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wick,  and  the  interior  of  the  lamp  came  up  to 
about  75  degrees,  while  up  above  that  it  was  as 
high  as  115  degrees  (with  an  inch  wick). 

5974.  Mr.  Zk«A.]  So  far  as  yon  know,  do  you 
think  there  is  much  need  of  fresh  legislation  on 
this  subject  ? — I  cannot  particularly  say ;  I  know 
Tery  Httle  about  the  trade  outside ;  but  I  have 
heard  of  very  few  explosions. 

5975.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  explo- 
sion, personally  ?— Yes ;  I  have  had  two  or  three 
under  my  notice. 

5976.  Were  those  cases  of  a  house  taking  fire? 
— No ;  it  was  a  carpet  burnt,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

5977.  Have  you  ever  heard  anyiihing  like  a 
general  compljunt  of  fires  .being  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  lamps  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  some 
complaints  about  them. 

5978.  But  not  general  complaints  ? — No. 

5979.  Then  the  present  state  of  things  is  not 
so  very  bad,  after  all  ? — I  have  not  been  in  the 
way  of  hearing  that;  I  deal  chiefly  with  the 
wholesale  dealers. 

5980.  If  it  had  been  very  bad,  would  you  not 
have  been  likely  to  hear  complaints  ?—  Very 
likely. 


5981.  You  think  that  an  igniting  point  for  the  Mr. 
oils  of  100  degrees  is  not  qute  high  enough  ? —     W.  Btyce. 
I  would  make  it  110  d^rees  or  115  degrees,  at 

least;  not  under  that  27  June 

5982.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  aufficienJ;        '^^^* 
reason  why  you  should  alter  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  make  any  law  to  restrict  the  oil  trade 

at  all  ? — There  is  a  danger. 

5983.  But  if  things  are  going  on  very  smoothly, 
you  should  have  a  good  reason  for  making  restrio- 
tions  on  the  trade,  should  you  not;  do  you  see 
any  reason  for  doing  that? — Wherever  there  is 
oil  which  is  dangerous  sold  as  being  safe,  I  think 
it  should  be  checked. 

5984.  But  you  say  that  you  scarcely  ever 
knew  of  a  case  of  explosion  ? — I  know  of  a  case 
where  the  lamp  exploded,  and  burnt  a  woman  to 
death. 

5985.  You  think  it  would  be  best  to  examine 
and  test  the  oil  in  the  manufactory? — I  think  it 
would  be  fair. 

5986.  And  to  make  it  penal  to  sell  the  oil 
under  a  certain  temperature  ? — Yes. 

5987.  Chairman,]  Have  you  anything  that 
you  would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hilton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


5988.  CAaiVmaw.]  Do  you  reside  in  London  ? 
— Yes,  in  Southwark. 

.  5989.  Are  you  connected  with  the  petroleum 
trade  as  an  importer,  or  as  a  merchant? — As  a 
merchant  and  wholesale  dealer. 

5990.  Do  you  import  at  all  from  America  ? — 
Not  in  our  own  name. 

5991.  Do  you  deal  in  shale  or  coal  oils? — Yes. 
We  deal  in  every  description  of  mineral  oil  that 
has  been  introduced. 

5992.  Do  you  obtain  any  oils  from  Burmah  ? — 
We  deal  very  largely  in  Burmese  oil  when  re- 
fined, but  we  do  not  imjwrt  it ;  we  deal  exclu- 
sively in  refined  oils. 

5993.  Do  you  have  any  from  Wallachia? — 
Yes. 

5994.  I  suppose  you  heard  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Lambe  ? — Yes. 

5995.  Do  you  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
evidence  given  by  him  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative qualities  of  those  oils  ? — Generally  I  do. 
With  regard  to  the  light-giving  power  of  those 
oils,  evidence  has  been  given,  and  it  has  been 
generally  stated,  that  shale  and  coal  oils  give  a 
Sght  equal  to  petroleum;  that  is  decidemy  an 
error.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  theo- 
retically said  that  by  some  abstract  deduction  a 
given  bulk  of  petroleum  oil  will  produce  a  greater 
fight,  but  I  do  know  that  the  light-burning  petro- 
leum gives  a  permanently  greater  light  than  any 
other  known  mineral  oil. 

5996.  But  I  think  the  question  was  what  was 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  oil  ? — Perhaps  the 
abstract  quantity  of  light  to  be  obtained  out  of  a 
gallon  of  coal  oil  might  be  greater ;  but  the  light 
from  a  given  sized  name  would  be  much  larger 
with  petroleum. 

5997.  But  the  evidence  was  that  though  petro- 
leum might  give  more  light  burning,  shale  oil  will 
last  longer ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — It  is  so ;  but 
the  public,  strange  to  say,  have  taken  another 
view ;  they  first  chose  paraffin  oil,  and  now  they 
choose  petroleum.     Paraffin  oil  is  almost  unsale- 

0.84. 


able,  and  it  is  offering  at  1  s.  per  gallon,  and  at 
I  s.  'id.  petroleum  is  saleable  to  the  extent  of 
3,000  gallons  a  week. 

5998.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — That  is 
in  consequence  or  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the 
light  of  petroleum ;  the  public  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  petroleum,  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  its  nature;  there  is 
scarcely  any  commodity   that  the   public  have 

fiven  so  much  attention  to  as  this.  What  I  mean 
y  the  })ublic  is  the  poor  man,  the  working  man ; 
it  is  decidedly  the  poor  man's  oil ;  it  has  oeen  a 
great  boon  to  him ;  it  gives  him  a  light  for  foiur 
or  five  hours  for  a  penny,  which  otherwise  would 
cost  him  i  d.  or  5  d.  a  night. 

5999.  Are  you  speaking  simply  of  petroleum  ? 
— I  am  speaking  of  mineral  oils  generally.  I 
have  dealt  in  petroleum  since  the  commencement. 
I  have  been  through  the  whole  of  our  business 
correspondents  as  well  as  aaked  our  travellers 
and  my  partners,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  any 
one  single  case  of  explosion  from  any  oil  that  we 
have  sold. 

6000.  You  only  speak  of  oils  that  you  per- 
sonally have  sold  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

6001 .  But  you  have  heard  of  lamp  explosions 
from  other  oils? — Yes;  I  once  heard  of  an  explo- 
sion by  which  the  life  of  one  man  was  lost.  I 
called  at  the  shop  where  the  oil  was  sold,  and  the 
man  told  me  that  the  glass  vase  of  the  lamp  which 
held  the  oil  was  not  broken ;  if  that  was  true,  of 
course  it  could  not  have  been  an  explosion.  For 
all  practical  purposes  I  think  that  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  a  safe  point ;  I  mean  that  when  the 
light  is  applied  very  near  the  surface  of  the  oil, 
the  oil  should  permanently  ignite,  and  not  a  mere 
flash.  I  reject  all  oils  that  take  fire  below  100 
degrees. 

6002.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.'}  Do  you  test 
them  ? — Constantly. 

6003.  Chairman.']  You  are  not  an  importer? 
-No. 

6004.*  But  it  is  consistent  with  your  knowledge 
H  H  2  that 


Mr. 
J.  Hilton. 
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Mr.         that  there  is  a  coneiderable  quantity  of  oil  sold 
T.  HUton.     which  you  consider  dangerous? — Yes. 

—z—  6005.  Where  is  that  oil  made ;  is  it  petroleum, 

«7  J"ne       Qj.  g}j^g^  oj.  what?— All  kinds  of  mineral  oils;  I 
*  ^'        ^w  a  sample  of  the  Wallachian  oil  a  little  time 
ago,  which  was  quite  unfit  to  be  sold. 

6006.  "Was  it  sold  as  an  illuminating  oil? — 

Yes. 

6007.  In  retail  shops  ? — No,  but  it  might  have 
been. 

6008.  It  had  not  got  into  the  market? — No. 

6009.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Can  you  give 
the  Committee  the  illuminating  point  of  that  oil 
which  took  fire?— Eighty  degrees. 

6010.  Is  that  the  lowest  that  you  have  known  ? 
— ^For  some  years  I  have  never  found  any  under 
85  degrees  sold  as  oil.  The  re-refining  of  that 
Wallachian  oil  costs  the  parties  fiilly  6d.  per 
gallon  to  make  it  merchantable ;  and  by  the  tune 
it  was  made  merchantable,  it  was  above  the 
standard  value,  and  then  it  was  unsaleable.  I 
have  been  at  some  trouble  to  make  constant  in- 
quiries of  American  merchants  and  American 
refiners  (I  had  one  at  my  place  this  morning),  and 
they  tell  me  that  if  you  raise  the  standard  above 
1 10  degrees,  you  will  practically  exclude  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  petroleum. 

6011.  Chairman.']  In  America  it  is  110  de- 
grees, is  it  not?— Yes,  but  it  is  only  equal  to  our 
100  degrees,  that  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  test 
adopted  there ;  when  I  test  the  American  oils, 
they  go  about  10  degrees  lower. 

6012.  Do  you  mean  by  our  standard,  the  igni- 
ting point  of  the  oil,  or  the  igniting  point  of  the 
vapour  ? — I  mean  the  permanent  igmtion,  not  the 
oil  itself,  for  it  is  always  the  vapour  that  bums ; 
I  mean  permanent  ignition,  which  will  support  a 
continuous  flame. 

6013.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  exist> 
ence  of  the  Petroleum  Act  ? — Yes. 

6014.  Do  you  know  that  the  igniting  point  in 
that  Act  is  100  degrees  ? — Yes. 

6015.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  refers  to  the 
igniting  of  the  vapour,  or  the  igniting  point  of 
W!b  oil? — From  conversation  I  have  had  with 
Dr.  Letheby  (he  gave  the  evidence  which  caused 
that  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed),  I  know 
that  he  intended  the  permanent  ignition  of  the 
oil. 

6016.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lambe, 
who  said  he  thought  that  meant  the  igniting 
point  of  the  vapour? — Yes ;  yet  he  in  our  Petro- 
leum Committee  took  a  different  view  of  it ;  so 
I  fancy  that  he  is  modifying  his  views ;  we  are  all 
changing  our  views,  I  think.  I  use  apparatus 
somewhat  similar  to  his,  and  I  am  content  to  have 
100  degrees  permanent  ignition. 

6017.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  How  many 
degrees  does  it  require  to  be  raised  after  the  first 
flash  up  to  the  pomt  of  permanent  ignition  ? — In 
my  experience,  about  five  degrees,  though  some 
make  it  10  degrees. 

6018.  Do  you  use  water  around  the  vessel  in 
which  you  put  it  ? — Yes. 

6019.  That  causes  it  to  heat  more  steadily, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  more  steadily. 

6020.  Chairman.'}  I  suppose  you  heard  the 
evidence  given  bj^  Mr.  Lambe  with  regard  to  the 
difference  of  the  igniting  point  in  America  and 
the  igniting  point  in  this  country ;  he  stated  that 
there  was  10  degrees  difference  between  the  two 
countries  if  the  test  was  taken  in  this  country,  as 
he  proposed  ? — Yes,  it  does  appear  to  be  so. 


6021.  You  refer  to  the  oil  test,  in  speaking  of 
100  degrees  ? — Yes. 

6022.  Mr.  Lambe  referred  to  the  vajwur  test, 
did  he  not? — Yes. 

6023.  Therefore,  Mr.  Lambe's  igniting  point 
would  be  5  degrees  or  10  degrees  higher  than 
your  point  ? — Yes,  possibly  ;  but  if  a  number  of 
persons  were  all  assembled  together  to  discuss 
this  question,  and  we  came  to  the  mode  of  test- 
ing, Ave  should  all  agree.  In  the  first  place,  the 
oil  itself  cannot  burn,  and  I  am  drilling  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  shall  mean  vapour,  so  long  as 
your  standard  is  not  rused. 

6024.  But  in  that  case,  taking  the  igniting 
point  stated  by  Mr.  Lambe,  and  the  igniting 
point  stated  by  you,  jthe  American  igniting  point 
of  110  degrees  will  be  equal  to  that  of  this  coun- 
try ? — It  will  be  quite  equal  to  it ;  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  little  above  it. 

6025.  If  the  Americans  consider  it  necessary 
that  none  should  be  sold  with  on  igniting  point 
under  110  degrees,  why  do  you  admit  that  in  this 
country  it  should  be  sold  with  an  igniting  point 
of  100  degrees  ? — From  my  own  experience  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Downes,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  authority  in  America  on  the  subject,  says, 
"Among  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  inhabitants, 
they  do  not  chronicle,  and  our  press  is  famous 
for  picking  them  up,  on  an  average  two  accidents 
a  day,  with  all  the  poorly  manufactured  and  badly 
adulterated  oiL" 

6026.  But  two  accidents  a  day  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  is  it  not? — No  doubt. 

6027.  Take  the  population  of  London,  which 
is  about  three  millions;  suppose  we  had  two  acci- 
dents per  week  from  petroleum,  you  would  con-  ' 
sider  that  a  very  grave  matter,  would  you  not? 
— Yes,  if  I  did  not  find  the  accidents  arose  from 
carelessness.  If  that  could  be  prevented  by 
raising  the  standard,  I  should  say  raise  it  by  all 
means;  but  if  the  present  Act  of  Parliament 
were  properly  put  in  force  you  would  have  no 
accidents. 

6028.  How  would  you  put  it  in  force?— By 
defining  the  mode  of  testing,  and  including  every 
kind  of  mineral  oil  that  was  sold. 

6029.  You  would  have  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  fact?  —  Yes;  but  with  the  present 
standard.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1865, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  small  supply  of 
American  oil,  it  suddenly  rose  from  Is.  Qd.  to 
3«.  9<f.  a  gallon,  notwithstanding  the  production 
of  Welsh  and  Scotch  oil,  which  they  could  not 
produce  under  3$.  6(f. ;  and  the  oil  became  prac- 
tically too  dear ;  so  that  if  you  make  any  restric- 
tions on  the  trade,  you  make  the  article  no  longer 
a  boon  to  the  poor  man. 

6030.  But  would  it  make  any  difference  laying 
down  the  igniting  point  at  which  the  oils  should 
be  sold ;  that  would  be  no  restriction  at  all,  would 
it.  We  have  been  told  by  a  manufacturer  that 
it  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  oil ;  is  that  so  ? — The  present  price 
of  the  spirit  extracted  is  &d,  per  gallon;  the 
present  price  of  the  oil  is  Is.  3a. ;  but  suppose 
the  price  of  the  oil  should  be  1 «.  9rf.,  I  think  the 
Americans  could  not  produce  those  oils  at  a  very 
high  igniting  point  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  are 
now  doing. 

6031.  lou  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
Wallachian  oil,  which  was  re-refined,  and  that  the 
cost  was  6  d.  per  gallon  more  ? — So  I  was  told. 

6032.  A  previous  witness  stated  that  he  re- 
refined  some  petroleum  oil,  and  that  it  cost  4  d. 

a  gallon 
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a  gallon  only ? — I  will  give  a  refiner  2d.  &  gallon 
to  make  85  degrees  petroleum  into  120  degrees, 
in  several  thousands  of  gallons ;  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  find  a  manufacturer  to  do  it. 

6033.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  ? — No. 

6034.  Do  you  make  any  kind  of  mineral  oils  ? 
— No;  I  adhere  to  the  petroleum.  In  the  case 
of  shale  oil  they  can  do  it ;  but  they  cannot  do  it 
in  petroleum ;  it  will  not  produce  a  sufficiently 
large  quantity  of  oil  at  120  degrees  or  130  de- 
grees ;  and  if  you  were  to  legislate  that  the  tem- 

Serature  should  be  raised  to  120  degrees  or  130 
egrees,  practically  you  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  petroleum. 

6035.  But  if  you  raise  it  to  110  degrees,  what 
then?— That  would  be  very  little  difference ;  five 
per  cent,  on  the  value  would  be  no  consequence ; 
that  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

6036.  You  think  it  would  be  a  restrictaon  on 
the  trade  in  these  oils  generally  to  raise  the 
igniting  point? — Yes,  I  do.  When  once  you 
have  set  those  oils  on  fire,  even  with  an  igniting 
point  of  400  degrees,  they  are  just  as  dangerous 
as  if  they  were  only  80  degrees.  There  is  some 
scientific  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Attfield ;  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  bis  mode  of  testing,  because 
petroleum  is  never  subjected  to  simuar  condi- 
tions. 

6037.  What  mode  of  testing  do  you  think  is 
the  best  ? — A  mode  similar  to  that  described  to 
you  by  IVfr.  Lambe. 

6038.  You  prefer  the  hot  water  system?  — 
Yes. 

6039.  The  hot  water  system  as  adopted  in 
America  ? — Yes ;  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
apparatus. 

6040.  Yon  think  it  makes  an  immense  difier- 
ence  whether  you  use  common  flame  or  hot 
water  ? — Using  it  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Attfield 
■does  is  most  unfair,  the  naked  flame  coming  on 
the  thin  ga^.  Under  no  conditions  that  we  know 
of  in  commerce  could  petroleum  be  so  placed. 
The  daily  consumption  of  petroleum  for  the  last 
four  years  in  Europe  has  been  2,922  barrels  per 
day  ;  that  is  petroleum  only,  and  the  production 
for  the  past  90  days  9,300  barrels;  that  is  in 
Pennsylvania  alone. 

6041.  Do  yon  think  that  raising  the  igniting 
point  would  diminish  the  quantity  brought  into 
the  market  ? — Decidedly,  if  you  raise  it  much. 

6042.  You  think  it  would  make  a  difference  of 
2  d.  per  gallon  to  raise  it  from  85  degrees  to  120 
degrees  ?-t-More  than  that ;  to  raise  it  from  100 


degrees  to  120  degrees  would  raise  the  pri6e  of         Mr. 
the  petroleum  3  d.  per  gallon  at  least.  T.  Hilton. 

6043.  Would  you  consider  it  any  restriction  on 

the  trade  if  there  was  a  law  to  msist  on  every      '^  June 
retail  dealer  in  mineral  oils  taking  out  a  license  ?        * 

— None  whatever ;  if  the  license  was  an  ordinary 
excise  license  like  the  pepper  license,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  it,  wholesale  or  retail,  but  I 
should  object  to  a  restrictive  license. 

6044.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  You  simply 
think  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  low  class  of  oil  being  sold  ? — Decidedly ;  I 
would  have  no  oil  sold  under,  say,  100  degrees. 

6045.  Mr.  Lusk.']  You  differ  among  yourselves 
on  the  way  to  test  the  oil  ? — No  doubt. 

6046.  And  your  opinions  change,  as  you  say  ? — 
Yes. 

6047.  Therefore  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to 
any  of  you,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  not ;  but  we 
must  be  guided  by  practical  results. 

6048.  Have  you  ever  known  any  cases  where 
fires  or  other  accidents  have  occurred  through 
oils  being  sold  at  a  low  temperature? — I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  practically  I  cannot  find  a 
single  case  unless  I  take  the  newspaper  reports. 

6049.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Can  you  Kindly  indicate 
any  place  near  here  where  we  could  see  specimens 
of  the  various  lights  from  these  oils  ? — I  should 
be  perfectly  wilGng  to  put  up  half  a  dozen  lamps 
in  my  own  warehouse  to  show  them. 

6050.  And  to  explain  the  various  properties  of 
them  ? — Yes ;  J  will  make  an  appointment  if  you 
wish  it.  Might  I  state  a  case  that  occurred  in 
my  own  experience,  showing  the  difficulty  of 
working  the  present  l^islation  ?  It  was  a  case  in 
which  a  sample  of  oil  was  given  me  to  arbitrate 
on  with  regard  to  the  point  of  ignition.  I  tried 
it,  and  my  mode  put  it  at  95  degrees ;  the  arbi- 
tratbr  did  not  agree  with  me ;  we  chose  for  an 
umpire  Dr.  Letheby,  and  he  made  it  105  degrees. 
Upon  that  the  sellers  of  the  oil  sought  to  compel 
the  buyer  to  take  it ;  the  buyer  refused,  and  an 
action  at  law  was  brought  which  was  tried  before 
Mr.  Baron  Pigott  and  a  jury.  I  gave  evidence, 
and  Dr.  Letheby  gave  evidence;  the  jury  attached 
more  weight  to  Dr.  Letheby's  evidence,  and  they 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  therefore  the 
defendant  was  forced  to  store  oil  that  was  in  con- 
travention of  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  that  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  my  mode  of  testing,  and  I  fear 
that  I  made  that  test  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  scientific  witness  did. 

6051.  Chairman.'\  Is  there  anything  that  you 
wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — A'o. 


Mr.  Lewis  Hope,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


6052.  Chairman.']  I  believe  that  yon  have  had 
conaderable  experience  in  the  petroleum  trade  ? 
— Yes;  I  built  the  largest  refinery  in  America; 
the  standard  refinery  of  Pittsburgh. 

6053.  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  mode 
and  the  expense  of  refining  petroleum  oil  in  Ame- 
rica ? — Yes. 

6054.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
veith  regard  to  the  expense  of  refining  petroleum 
oil  ? — At  the  present  time  I  should  say  it  was 
two  dollars  per  barrel,  say  seven  dollars  to  the 
pound  sterling ;  there  are  32  English  gallons  in  a 
Darrel. 

6055.  I  think  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  several  previous  witnesses  with  regard  to  the 
expense  of  re-refining  ? — Yes,  and  of  increasing 

0.84. 


the  fire  test,  but  that  is  purely  a  question  of  locality ; 
those  gentlemen  have  given  it  with  regard  to  Lon- 
don ;  if  I  raise  it  in  America  I  can  do  that  crude 
oil  at  seven  cents  per  gallon,  and  if  I  take  10  per 
cent,  more  spirit  out  of  it,  that  would  be  only 
one-tenth  of  the  seven  cents;  the  cost  would 
not  be  increased  at  all,  because  the  same  fire 
would  do  both,  so  it  would  not  be  a  cent  a  gal- 
lon, instead  of  the  2d.  &  gallon  which  has  been 
given  you. 

6056.  A  cent  is  a  half-penny  is  it  not? — It  is 
less  than  a  half-penny  at  the  present  time. 

6057.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  would  be  the 
cost  in  London  of  refining  the  oil  and  raising  it  to 
1 10  degrees  ? — In  the  first  place,  to  re-refine  is 
an  exceptional  matter ;  you  would  ordinarily  do 
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Mr-         it  all  in  the  firet  process ;  but  in  London,  where 
L,  Hope,     the  cosi  is  dear,  it  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is  in  Pittsburgh,  where  coal  is  cheap. 

6058.  But  a  great  part  of  the  oil  sent  to  this 
country  now  from  America  is  refined  oil  is  it  not  ? 
— Nearly  alL 

6059.  It  would  take  less  than  a  half-penny  a 
gallon,  you  say,  to  raise  the  igniting  point  from 
100  degrees  to  120  degrees? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  take  a  half-penny.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  shipping  it  at  11 5  degrees.  One  of  my 
partners  writes  to  me  to  say  that  he  is  quite 
ready  to  ship  it  at  130  degrees,  though  I  consider 
that  unnecessary. 

6060.  Should  you  obtain  as  large  a  quantity  of 
illuminating  power  from  crude  petroleum  at  130 
degrees  as  you  would  at  100  degrees? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

6061.  You  could  not  sell  it  at  the  same  price, 
could  you?— To  increase  the  fire  test  in  crude 
oil  by  10  degrees  would  be  a  very  slight  addition 
to  the  cost 

6062.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  interfere 
much  with  the  petroleum  trade  were  the  igniting 
point  raised  ? — ISo,  not  in  the  least ;  but  1  think 
there  is  no  need  of  it.  As  to  America,  in  New 
York  they  may  have  municipal  l^slation,  and 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  they  may  have 
s  duty.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  an  excise  system ;  but  they  take  no  cognis- 
ance of  the  quality. 

6063.  When  were  you  last  in  America? — I 
have  not  been  there  for  two  years. 

6064.  I  have  before  me  the  "  Internal  Revenue 
Guide  "  for  1867,  and  I  find  that  by  Section  29 
of  an  Act  recently  passed,  it  is  enacted  that  no 
person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  petroleum  oil  for 
illuminating  purposes,  inflammable  at  a  less 
temperature  than  110  degrees,  and  then  follow 
the  penalties  ? — That  is  an  amendment ;  I  do  not 
know  of  the  legislation  for  1867.  But  with 
regard  to  the  licenses  of  dealers,  the  object  of 
that  license  there  is  revenue,  whereas  in  England 
the  idea  of  a  license  has  oflen  reference  to  some 
point  of  public  safety,  I  suppose. 

6065.  Can  you  teUthe  Committee  the  (ordinary 
igniting  point  at  which  they  sell  oil  in  America  ? 
— Crude  oil  is  a  commodity  that  varies  according 
to  the  time  at  which  you  sell  it  in  the  year ;  it 
depends  on  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  it 
came  from  the  well,  and  the  numoer  of  days 
during  which  it  has  has  been  tanked,  and  whether 
it  went  to  market  in  barrels  or  in  an  open  boat. 
All  that  gives  an  opportunity  for  escape  to  the 
volatile  matter. 

6066.  I  am  speaking  of  refined  oil? — With 
/  regard  to  refined  oil,  there  are  probably  60  refiners 

in  Oilcreek  and  60  in  Pittsburgh,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  localities.  Perhaps  in  Pittsburg  there 
are  eight  really  first-class  manufacturers;  the 
rest  are  small.  In  Oilcreek  they  are  nearly  all 
small,  and  email  manufacturers  have  not  the  skill 
or  the  capital  to  produce  an  excellent  commodity ; 
nor  is  it  important  that  they  should,  because  their 
trade  is  from  hand  to  mouth ;  whereas  a  large 
manufacturer  does  not  like  his  brand  to  have  a 
had  reputation. 

6067.  But  can  you  mention  to  the  Committee 
what  is  the  ordinary  igniting  point  of  the  oil  sold 
in  America  ? —  In  my  works  we  consider  1 15  de- 
grees enough,  but  we  considered  that  1 10  degrees 
was  enough  also. 

6068.  How  do  you  test  your  oil  ?  —Precisely 
the  same  as  that  apparatus  there  produced  by 


Mr.  Lambe.  With  regard  to  the  difference  in  the 
test  between  England  and  America,  you  might 
just  as  well  sav  that  there  is  a  difference  between: 
Liverpool  and  London.  With  oiu^elves,  the 
moment  the  temperature  of  the  oil  was  high 
enough  to  flash,  that  was  taken  as  the  test. 

6069.  The  flash  was  the  test?— Yes;  the 
moment  it  flashed,  we  took  the  igniting  point. 

6070.  The  Committee  have  had  it  m  evidence 
here  that  it  was  not  the  flash  that  was  the  true 
guide  ? — We  always  went  by  the  flash. 

6071.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  How  do  you  account 
for  the  difference  of  the  test  here  from  your  test 
in  America? — The  refiners  in  America  might 
test  differently ;  but  there  is  no  positive  difference 
between  the  American  and  the  English  test- 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  room,  I  have  asked  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  shipped  oil,  what  wa« 
the  difference,  and  he  replied  mat  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  testing  nere  and  the  testing  in 
America. 

6072.  Of  course  you  take  it  with  hot  water  in 
America  ? — Most  of  us  put  a  spirit  lamp  under* 
neath  to  radse  the  temperature  of  tlie  water. 

6073.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge, 
that  in  America  at  this  tame  the  legal  igniting 
point  is  10  degrees  higher  than  the  igniting  point 
of  this  country? — If  that  Revenue  Report  is 
correct,  certainly  it  is  so. 

6074.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Do  you  think 
the  oil  is  ofiSdally  tested  in  America  ? — An  in- 
spector used  to  gauge  our  barrels,  but  he  never 
looked  at  the  oils;  he  gauged  all  the  barrels 
when  they  were  empty. 

6075.  CAatnwan.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  wasappointed  in  the  year  I860  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject  of  petroleum  ? — I  have 
heard  of  it,  but  I  have  not  read  their  Report. 

6076.  This  is  one  paragraph  of  the  Report; 
"  The  Commission  are  informed  ihht  quantities 
of  inflammable  and  dangerous  oil,  of  a  good  ap- 
pearance, are  sold  to  consumers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  They  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  legislation,  by 
State  and  municipal  authorities,  prohibiting  under 
penalties  the  sale  of  oil  for  domestic  use,  which 
IS  not,  at  least,  as  good  as  110  degrees  fire  test." 
That  was  reported  to  Congress,  was  it  not? — 
That  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Government  was  cheated  out  of  its  revenue ; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  money,  they  passed 
this  law  which  secured  their  revenue,  and  also 
guarded,  as  they  supposed,  against  accidents. 

6077.  Have  jrou  heard  whether  there  has  been 
any  difference  in  the  trade  since  then  with  regard 
to  the  igniting  point  adopted  ? — Only  from  the 
letter  from  my  partner,  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  saying  that  they  are  willing  to  ship  the 
oil  at  130  degrees. 

6078.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.l  At  the  same  price  ? — 
It  would  not  noake  a  cent  a  gallon  difference  at 
the  present  price  of  the  crude  oiL 

6079.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Is  the  trade 
in  petroleum  increasing  largely  ? — No ;  the  busi- 
ness fluctuates  according  to  the  production  of  the 
crude  oil.  The  present  production  is,  in  round 
numbers,  3,000,000  barrels,  and  that  is  retained 
mostly  in  America.  There  is  one  point  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  England  is 
the  great  distributing  point  for  ihe  rest  of  Europe. 
If  I  ship  a  cargo  to  England,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  England  to  have  the  choice  of  markets, 
and  I  think  that  the  less  legislation  we  have 
about  the  oil  the  better ;  the  public  are  as  well 
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able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  oil  as  they  are 
in  pepper  or  anything  else,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Government  can  do  it  as  well  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  themselves. 

6080.  CAoiVwan.]  I  thought  you  said  that 
in  America  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
interfere  ? — Yes ;  the  Government  got  20  cents 
on  the  petroleum,  but  it  turned  out  that  they 
were  losers  in  revenue  by  the  admixture  of 
articles  which  did  not  pay  a  tax  at  all. 

6081.  The  Government  was  cheated  in  that 
case ;  but  you  are  aware  that  the  spirit  is  very 
often  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  the  illuminating 
oil  ? — They  could  not  gain  by  that. 

6082.  But  the  retail  shopkeeper  here  may  put 
a  cheap  spirit  into  the  oil,  and  so  make  a  profit, 
while  he  cheats  the  public  though  not  the 
Government  ? — They  cheated  both  in  America. 

6083.  I  presume  you  would  say  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  appoint  by  law  some  oflScer 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the  public 
were  not  cheated  in  England  ? — I  think  that  the 
Excise  system  is  an  objectionable  system,  and  the 
less  ^oa  have  of  it  the  better,  tliough  the  present 
Excise  system  might  include  the  investigation  of 
oil ;  but  I  should  think  that  if  a  man  sold  some- 
thing dangerous  when  he  ought  to  sell  something 
safe,  your  law  would  punish  him,  even  as  it  is. 

6084.  But  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  fix 
by  law  a  certun  igniting  point,  and  make  it 
punishable  to  sell  any  ou  below  that  igniting 
point  ? — I  would  rather  the  public  took  care  of 
themselves. 

6085.  Mr.  Lusk.]  The  American  Government 
passed  their  Act  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
not  for  the  safety  of  the  public? — Yes;  the 
latter  was  introduced  as  an  adjunct. 

6086.  Mr.  Kinfiaird.']  Are  you  not  aware  that 
a  Committee  of  this  Houses  at  for  two  Sessions 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  ? —  Yes. 


6087.  The  public,  in  fact,  had  not  been  taking 
care  of  themselves? — Because  they  would  not 
take  the  trouble. 

6088.  The  very  article  you  mention,  pepper, 
as  well  as  coffee  and  other  articles,  was  proved  to 
be  fearfully  adulterated,  and  yet  you  say  the 
public  could  take  care  of  themselves  ? — Yes  ; 
they  could,  but  they  did  not. 

6089.  Surely  the  poor  working  man  has  no 
means  of  testing  the  purity  of  the  food  sold  to 
him,  has  he  ? — I  agree  that  the  less  intelligent  a 
man  is,  the  less  is  nis  power  of  protecting  himself 
in  every  direction,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
should  De  legally  protected. 

6090.  The  great  mass  of  consumers  are  totally 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  must  learn  to  protect  themselves ;  if  one 
man  is  blown  up  through  using  bad  oil,  other 
men  ought  to  be  wiser. 

6091.  But  is  it  not  well  that  we  should  try  to 
prevent  people  being  blown  up  at  all  ? — You  may 
increase  the  number  perhaps. 

6092.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.}  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  food  is  less  adulterated  here  tluin  it 
was  before  that  Committee  sat  ? — I  believe  that 
is  so. 

6093.  Chairman.']  The  Americans  having 
rused  the  firing  point  of  their  oil,  do  you  think 
it  probable  that  the  inferior  kinds  will  now  be 
more  likely  to  find  their  way  into  this  country  ? — 
I  think  not,  because  the  Americans  must  manu- 
facture oil  for  the  largest  market,  which  means 
their  own  country,  as  well  as  the  foreign  market; 
so  that  they  will  be  rather  inclined  to  make  a 
better  oil ;  the  cause  of  bad  oil  being  sent  here 
ia,  that  the  merchant  transmits  hu  orders  to 
meet  the  price,  and  in  his  rage  for  cheapness  he 
gets  something  bad. 

6094.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — It  is  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject. 
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MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Agar-EIlis. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Lord  Bichard  Groevenor. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Lanyon. 


Mr.  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagao. 
Mr.  Bead. 
Mr.  Tvimer. 
Mr.  Whilanore. 


PETEB  M'LAGAN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Captain  Etbe  Masset  Shaw,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Captun 

E.M.Skaw. 


60^5.  Mr.  Agar-ElHs.'\  In  yoor  evidence,  on 
the  last  day  you  were  examined  here,  you  stated 
several  of  the  cases  of  fires ;  have  you  any  ex- 
4  July  1867.  perience  of  fires  caused  hy  oils,  explosions  from 
lamps,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — I  have  here  a 
table  of  all  the  oil  fires  during  the  last  seven 
years  in  London ;  there  are  altogether  34  in  the 
seven  years. 

6096.  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  those  fires, 
what  have  you  to  remark  ? — I  ought  to  say  that 
out  of  those  fires  there  are  13  in  which  there  was 
petroleum. 

6097.  But  what  were  the  causes  of  those  fires? 
—I  cannot  in  any  of  those  cases  trace  the  cause 
directly  to  either  vapour  or  any  very  particular 
danger  from  petroleum  or  other  oils.  The  causes 
have  chiefly  been  connected  with  the  operations 
in  the  works ;  in  fact,  with  the  process  carried 
on. 

6098.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  fire  being 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  an  oil  lamp  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind.  On  the  2nd 
of  October  of  last  year,  a  fire  was  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  paraffin  lamp. 

6099.  Where  was  that?— At  St.  James's- 
street,  Hatcham. 

6 1 00.  You  did  not  see  the  explosion,  of  course  ? 
—No. 

6101.  That  you  take  on  hearsay?— Yes.  There 
have  been  many  explosions  of  oil  lamps;  but  in 
this  list,  out  of  34  there  has  been  only  one  case 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  paraffin  oiL 

6102.  You  cannot  give  any  very  precise 
account  of  the  causes  of  those  34  fires,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes ;  I  can  give  the  causes  of  sever^ 

6103.  What  the  Committee  want  to  ascertain 
is  this,  whether  in  oil  works  or  elsewhere  fires 
have  been  caused  by  the  vapour  from  the  oil 
catching  fire,  by  the  explosion  of  lunps,  or  by 
spontaneous  combustion  ? — I  have  never  known 
an  authentic  instance  of  a  fire  in  oil  works  from 
any  of  those  causes. 

6104.  Do  you  know  of  any  fires,  tcom.  those 
causes,  in  other  places  ? — Yes,  but  I  could  not 
give  instances  of  them  at  this  moment. 

6105.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  that  you  could 
rely  on,  of  spontaneous  combustion  ? — Never.  I 
have  never  known  a  case  that  I  could  really 
swear  to. 

6106.  There  are  no  cases  ofoil  lamps  exploding, 
and  a  fire  ensuing  from  that,  are  mere  ? — Yes, 
many  cases. 


6107.  What  description  of  oil  is  that?— I 
think  in  eveiy  case  it  was  mineral  oiL  I  do  not 
see  anv  possibility  of  any  other  oil  causing  sta 
explosion  in  a  lamp. 

'  6108.  Do  you  include  petroleiun  in  that  state- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  include  petroleum. 

6109.  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  an  investigation 
into  every  fire  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
decidedly  useful  thing  in  some  ways. 

6110.  Yon  would  &ve  some  kmd  of  investi- 
gation into  every  fire? — Yes,  into  every  fire, 
however  small. 

6111.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
question,  what  would  be  the  best  method  of  in- 
vestigation?— Not  very  much.  But  since  this 
Committee  has  been  sitting  I  have  given  that  sub- 
ject some  attention,  and  it  is  clearly  my  opinion 
that  any  recognised  court  with  proper  experience 
would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

6112.  But  you  could  htu^y  bring  a  very  small 
fire  into  a  court  of  that  kind,  could  you ;  would  not 
it  be  too  cxunbrous  a  process  ? — That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  about  it;  the  inquiry  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  a  certtdn  amount  of  what 
might  prove  to  be  uimecessary  expense. 

6113.  But  can  you  suggest  any  method  that 
would  do,  in  the  first  instance,  for  everv  fijre  ? — I 
cannot  see  any  other  way  than  that  of  having  an 
investigation  into  every  fire,  otherwise  the  ming 
would  DC  invidious  and  would  not  succeed. 

6114.  But  the  Committee  wish  to  know  what 
method  you  would  recommend  for  investigation  ? 
— I  think  that  any  recognised  court  might  take 
up  the  matter. 

6115.  But  a  court  method  would  be  rather  a 
cumbrous  method  of  proceeding  at  first,  would  it 
not  ? — In  the  first  instance,  I  think  tiie  police 
should  make  proper  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and,  in 
fact,  prepare  evidence  to  some  extent,  and  per- 
haps that  the  court  should  have  an  official  of  their 
own,  who  would  go  and  assist  the  police  in  the 
inquiry ;  in  that  way  a  great  deal  of  preliminary 
evidence  might  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the 
magistrate  and  authorize  him  to  cut  short  tiie 
inquiry,  perhaps  at  an  early  stage,  instead  of 
letting  it  run  to  a  ^eater  expense. 

6116.  Do  you  tmnk  that  ue  police  would  be 
the  best  authorities  to  make  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation ?— Yes,  I  am  quite  dear  upon  tiiat 
point;  of  course  they  would  be  assisted  by  the 
firemen,  but  the  firemen's  assistance  would  only 
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be  connected  with  the  strictly  professional  part 
of  the  business ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  saw  any- 
thing suspicious  they  would  point  it  out  to  the 
police ;  but  the  police  have  much  more  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  financial  position  of  many 
people  who  have  fires  than  the  firemen  have. 

6117.  They  would  also  know  the  characters  of 
the  people  ? — ^Yes ;  they  would  know  their  gene- 
ral characters  better  than  the  firemen. 

6118.  It  comes  to  this,  then:  that  the  police 
with  the  assistance  of  the  firemen  are  to  make  an 
examination  in  every  case  of  fire,  and  that  then 
they  must  take  the  evidence  to  some  higher  autho- 
rity ? — Yes. 

6 11 9.  What  authority  would  you  propose? — 
That  point  is  somewhat  out  of  my  department ;  but 
there  are  two  recognised  courts,  and  I  think  that 
one  or  the  other  would  be  the  proper  one ;  I  mean 
the  coroner,  and  the  sitting  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  objection  to  the  magistrate  would  be 
that  in  a  lar^e  town  like  London  there  are  so  many 
sitting  ma^trates,  that  any  person  who  started 
a  systematic  plan  of  fraudulent  fires,  might  go 
through  tiie  whole  round  of  the  town,  and  not 
be  recognised ;  whereas  if  one  person,  such  as  a 
coroner,  was  appointed,  the  investigations  into 
all  the  fires  in  a  very  large  district  would  come 
under  his  individual  examination,  and  in  that 
way  the  persons  who  make  fraudulent  fires 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  found  out.  The 
moveable  court  of  the  coroner  has  a  certain  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  fixed  court  of  the 
ma^trate. 

6120.  You  prefer  the  coroner  to  the  magis- 
trate ? — Yes ;  because  the  coroner  can  go  to  work 
very  near  the  spot,  and  receive  evi(fence  from 
persons  who  could  not  spare  time  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  at  a  distance. 

6121.  Would  you  recommend  that  there 
should  always  be  a  jury  ? — Yes,  in  every  case  ;  I 
see  no  way  of  avoiding  that. 

6122.  Whatever  the  court  might  be,  should  it 
have  power  of  examination  on  oath  ? — Certainly. 

6123.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  might 
be  a  third  course ;  that  you  might  appoint  an 
officer  expressly  for  the  purpose,  after  tne  style 
of  the  fire  marshals  in  America ;  do  you  think 
that  there  would  be  work  enough  for  one  man  to 
do  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  nor  would  any  one  man 
for  many  years  acquire  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  him  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

6124.  But  he  might  have  as  much  experience 
as  the  coroner  at  starting  ? — Possibly ;  but  the 
coroner  has  experience  m  taking  evidence  to 
begin  with. 

6125.  Your  decided  opinion  is  that  the  coroner 
would  be  the  best  person  to  fill  the  office  in  ques- 
tion ? — Yes ;  considering  everything,  he  appears 
to  be  the  most  available  person  for  the  purpose ; 
the  magistrates  have  greater  experience,  and  in 
that  way  they  would  be  the  better  persons  no 
doubt ;  but  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
coroner's  court  being  a  moveable  court. 

6126.  Would  an  investigation  into  every  fire 
make  people  afraid  of  giving  an  alarm  at  first,  do 
you  think  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  would. 

6127.  That  would  be  an  evil,  would  it  not? — 
That  would  be  an  enormous  evil  in  itself. 

6128.  Still  you  think  that  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  an  investigation  into  every  fire 
would  be  greater  than  that  disadvantage  which 
you  have  just  mentioned  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  clearly  of 
that  opinion. 
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6129.  The  Committee  would  like  to  hear  your      Captain 
views  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  goods,  E.  3£.  Shan. 
not  only  in  warehouses,  but  also  in  retail  wops ;         """• 
will  you   be   kind   enough   to    state    them   to  4J«'yi867. 
the  Committee  ? — Up  to  this  time  in  legislating 
concerning  the    stqnng   of  merchandise,    both    • 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  always  avoided  any- 
thing like  an  interference  with   commerce,  in 

fact,  with  the  contents  of  buildings ;  they  re- 
strict themselves  almost  entirely  to  me  construc- 
tion ;  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  a  considerable  advantage  if  there  were  some 
authorised  classification,  at  least,  for  certain  kinds 
of  goods ;  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  is 
that  any  inspection  or  Government  supervision 
would  have  tne  effect  of  injuring  commerce  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  is  quite  unquestionable;  there- 
fore it  would,  of  course,  be  advisable  to  make  the 
Government  inspection  as  slight' as  possible,  and, 
in  fact,  only  to  have  it  where  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  in  that  view  of  the  case  I  should  say 
that  the  classification  of  goods  should  be  carried 
to  a  very  small  extent,  but  very  rigidly  enforced 
to  that  extent. 

6130.  You  would  have  some  inspection  though 
as  slight  as  possible  ? — Yes.  I  would  have  some 
inspection ;  when  I  say  slight,  I  mean  that  the 
inspection  should  not  go  to  any  very  great  length, 
but  that  as  far  as  it  does  go  it  should  be  very 
strict ;  in  fact,  the  classification  up  to  a  certain 
point  should  be  carried  out  most  rigidly.  There 
are  very  few  articles  of  commerce  which  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  legislate  for  in  that  way ; 
perhaps,  if  we  take  the  fibres,  the  dangerous  oils, 
and  a  few  of  the  spirits,  we  shall  have  got  all 
the  articles  of  commerce  which  could  be  safely 
legislated  for ;  if  we  go  beyond  that  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  the  Act  would  in  some  way  be- 
come inoperative ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  « 
commerce  in  London,  it  is  not  right  that  a  large 
quantity  of  fibres  should  be  stored  close  to  a 
large  quantity  of  spirits  or  spirituous  oils. 

6131.  Is  that  the  case  now? — That  no  doubt 
may  be  the  case  now  in  many  parts  of  London  ; 
if  it  is  not  the  case  it  is  simply  because  it  is  not 
convenient ;  there  is  certainly  no  law  against  it. 

6132.  By  law  can  any  goods  be  stored  in  any 
way  in  London  so  far  as  the  classification  is  con- 
cerned?—Yes,  almost;  there  is  the  Petroleum 
Act,  and  there  is  also  the  Amendment  Act  with 
regard  to  the  carri^e  and  deposit  of  dangerous 
goods,  and  there  is  the  Gunpowder  Act ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  those  Acts,  there  is  hardly 
any  restriction  in  London. 

6133.  But  is  there  any  restriction  about  the 
classification  of  petroleum  and  jute? — None; 
wherever  it  is  admitted  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  storage  of  jute  or  any  other  fibres  in  the 
same  house  even. 

6134.  There  is  no  law  to  forbid  the  storing  of 
petroleum  with  other  goods  ? — I  think  there  is 


none. 


6135.  Mr.  Turner.']  You  speafc  of  London,  I 
suppose  ? — I  speak  of  London  alone ;  I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  is  not  done  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and  I  am  merely  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  state  of  the  law  as  far  as  I 
know  the  law. 

6136.  You  propose  that  the  coroner  should  in 
every  case  hold  a  court  with  a  jury ;  does  that 
apply  before  the  coroner  has  decided  whether  it 
is  a  fit  case  for  full  investigation,  or  merely  after 
he  has  decided  that  point  ? — I  do  not  profess  to 
know  the  exact  state  of  the  law  about  coroners, 

I  I  but 
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Captain       but  I  have  always  understood  that  a  coroner  can- 
.£.  M.  Sktat.  not  proceed  without  a  jury,  and  I  speak  on  that 

-=.--i.  assumption. 
4  July  ifW57.  6137.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  there  is  a 
preliminary  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  it 
18  a  fit  case  for  fur^er  investigation,  that  would 
hardly  be  a  question  on  which  a  jury  could  sit ; 
could  Parliament  not  give  the  coroners  such 
powers  as  it  thought  proper  ? — Yes. 

6138.  If  he  thought  it  best  to  investigate  the 
case  by  a  jury,  he  might  summon  the  jury  after- 
wards if  he  thought  proper? — Yes. 

6139.  But  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  the  fire 
would  be  so  clear  that  there  would  be  no  occasion 
to  carry  the  matter  so  far  ? — Yes. 

6140.  But  in  other  cases  it  would  be  necessary 
to  proceed  further,  and  in  such  cases  you  would 
have  a  jury  stunmoned  ? — Yes. 

6141.  But  not  in  the  preliminary  investigation? 
— Not  in  the  preliminary  investigation :  I  think 
it  should  take  exactly  the  same  form  as  an  inquiry 
into  a  death;  I  believe  that  the  coroner  has 
certain  jjowers  of  stopping  the  inquiry  in  such 
cases,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

6142.  Bat  if  you  give  him  the  power  to  exa- 
mine on  oath,  you  must  give  him  a  power  which 
he  does  not  now  possess? — Yes. 

6143.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
a  fuller  investigation,  would  it  be,  in  vour  opinion, 
desirable  to  summon  a  jury  ? — Evidently  not ; 
then  the  dfficultj  would  arise  of  settling  which 
cases  should  be  fully  investigated ;  if  the  coroner 
is  bound  to  investigate  all  cases  there  could  be 
nothing  invidious  m  going  any  length  with  any 
particular  case  ;  whereas  if  he  has  too  large  a  lati- 
tude, with  r^^rd  to  stopping  inquiry  altogether, 
very  great  difficulties  might  arise  in  case  of  fires  in 
the  houses  of  influential  people. 

*  6144.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  difficulty 

in  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  coroner  has 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed,  and  a  jury  is  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  origin 
of  the  crime,  or  at  all  events,  the  origin  of  the 
deaA;  but  in  a  case  of  fire,  you  have  only  a 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  cause  ? — I  can  hardly 
see  any  difference  between  oases  of  death  and 
cases  of  fire.  Whatever  power  the  coroner  has 
at  present  in  case  of  death,  I  think  he  might 
receive  in  case  of  fire. 

6145.  You  would  give  him  the  same  power  in 
case  of  fire  as  he  possesses  in  case  of  death  ? — 
Preciseljr.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  the- coroner's 
duty,  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  assume  crimi- 
nality ;  and  it  was  in  that  sense  that  I  recom- 
mended the  coroner's  court  as  a  court  of  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  a  given  event,  without  any 
reference  to  its  having  had  a  criminal  origin  or 
not 

6146.  AVith  regard  to  the  classification  of  goods 
in  London,  the  municipal  authorities  have  not 
the  same  power  as  they  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  they;  take  Liverpool,  for  instance ? 
— I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  with  regard  to 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  London  there 
is  no  one  municipal  auuiority,  and  there  is  no 
law  which  allows  you  to  enforce  the  classification 
of  goods. 

6147._  In  Liverpool,  all  the  petroleum  except 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  quay  for  immediate 
transnoission  into  the  country,  is  obliged  to  go  to 
a  particular  warehouse  ? — I  hear  so. 

6 148.  But  no  such  regulations  exist  in  Lon- 
don, 1  believe  ?— There  is  the  Petroleum  Act. 


6149.  But  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  which 
obliges  the  importer  of  petroleum,  if  it  is  not 
immediately  removed,  to  send  it  to  some  parti- 
cular warehouse  especially  prepared  for  that 
purpose  ? — No ;  and  there  is  no  such  warehouse 
in  London. 

6150.  And  there  is  no  power  to  compel  par- 
ties to  send  petroleum  to  such  warehouses? — 
Just  so. 

6151.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  such  powers  given  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  munici- 
pality power  to  control  the  sending  of  petroleum 
to  any  particular  warehouse,  if  there  should  be 
a  particular  warehouse  set  apart  for  it ;  the  bulk 
of  the  petroleum  imported  into  London  does  not 
come  within  London  proper. 

6152.  The  docks  are  not  within  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  municipality  of  London  you  mean  ? — 
That  is  not  what  I  mean  ;  but  the  great  bulk  <^  it 
is  not  stored  within  the  metropolitan  area  at  all, 
it  is  down  in  the  Plaistow  marshes,  though  there 
may  be  a  large  quantity  in  London  besides  that. 

6153.  But  without  stMnesuch  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  there  would 
be  no  certainty  as  to  where  it  would  go  to  ? — 
Just  so. 

6154.  The  parties  now  send  it  to  any  place 
which  is  convenient  for  themselves,  do  they  not  ? 
— Quite  possibly.     I  dare  say  they  do. 

6155.  Air.  Beach.']  I  presume  that  the  sooner 
an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  fire  takes 
place,  the  more  likely  is  the  cause  to  be  dis- 
covered ? — Yes. 

6156.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
country  from  the  fact  of  the  coroner  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  the  fire  ? 
— Yes ;  but  that  is  a  less  difficulty  than  the 
bringing  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  to  meet 
the  coroner ;  it  is  easier  for  him  to  move  about 
to  the  witnesses,  than  it  is  for  the  witnesses  to  go 
to  him ;  and  it  would  be  much  less  expensive. 
But,  in  my  remarks  about  the  coroner,  I  alluded 
to  London  alone.  I  think  that  in  the  country  there 
may  be  many  better  public  officers  for  the  duty ; 
for  instance,  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  in 
the  countiTj  with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  of  the 
police  in  the  district,  would  probably  be  superiw 
to  any  other  court,  because  the  local  knowledge 
of  the  magistrates  would  be  very  valuable  indeed. 

6157.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  a  fire  in  London  in  obtaining  information  with 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  ;  supposing  a 
fire  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  for 
instance,  who  would  let  you  know  of  it  l — In  a 
general  way,  the  policeman. 

6158.  How  would  he  do  it? — He  ascertains  it 
on  his  beat,  and  sometimes  he  comes,  and  8<ane« 
times  he  sends  word ;  if  he  had  a  second  police- 
man there,  he  would  perhaps  come  himself;  if 
not,  he  would  send  word ;  we  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  the  principal  parts  of  London,  in 
obtaining  that  information ;  we  get  it  very  early. 

6159.  Do  the  policemen  co-operate  one  with 
another  very  well,  though  they  may  not  be  on 
the  same  beat? — Very  well  indeed;  I  think 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  police 
regulation  for  calling  the  firemen. 

.  6160.  Does  the  policeman  who  is  on  the  beat 
when  the  fire  takes  place  pass  it  on  to  the  police- 
man on  the  next  beat  ? — No ;  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  and  he  takes  the  first  messenger  he  can 
find,  and  he  sends  the  intelligence  on. 

6161.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  The  polioe 
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are  alwaya  anxious  to  give  you  every  assistance 
they  can  in  every  way,  are  they  not? — Yes; 
exceedingly  anxious,  and  they  always  do  it. 

6162.  Axe  the  rewards  which  the  police  hare 
under  this  system  the  same  as  they  used  to  be  ? 
— Yes ;  they  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  30  years. 

6163.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many 
men  are  employed  in  the  fire  brigade  in  St. 
Petersburgh? — There  are  14  officers  and  1,150 
men. 

6164.  Are  there  scxne  points  on  wliich  you 
wish  to  correct  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Young  given 
before  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

6165.  With  regard  to  alleged  collisions  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  and  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  are  you  aware  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  case  where  a  steam  engine 
has  been  working  at  a  plug  belonging  to  the  v  ol- 
unteer  Fire  Bri^ide,  and  the  regulars  have  come 
ap  and  said, "  Go  away ;  we  want  your  water  "  ? 
— I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  such  a  case. 

6166.  Who  holds  the  command  of  the  fire 
brigade,  in  order  to  prevent  collision? — The 
diief  officer  is  always  in  charge,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  ndfcessity  for  it  to  prevent  collision. 

6167.  In  Mr.  Young's  evidence,  at  Question  38, 
he  was  asked,  "  Did  you  not  consider  that  the 
paid  fire  brigade  are  the  responsible  parties  in 
case  of  fires  ?"  and  he  replied,  "  They  are  put 
forth  as  such;  but  taking  the  results  of  their 
working,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal,  I  con- 
sider it  totally  insafficient,  because  it  amounts  to 
this ;  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  a  fire  occurs  at 
Tooting,  half  the  engines  in  London  run  to  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  is  left  unprotected ; 
at  Kensington,  no  less  than  eight  engines  of  the 
brigade  ran  to  a  fire  which  occurred  there." 
Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  views  upon 
that  answer? — Yes;  such  a  thing  has  never 
occurred  as  half  the  engines  running  to  Tooting, 
or  ae  that  circumstance  at  Kensington,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  fire  engines. 

6168.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Has  it  never  happened 
that  several  engines  have  converged  on  one 
point? — Always,  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
wanted. 

6169.  How  do  you  know  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  wanted? — Simply  from  the  information 
which  we  receive,  which  in  nine  times  out  of  ten 
is  correct. 

6170.  What  is  the  most  number  of  engines 
yon  have  ever  known  to  converge  on  one  great 
fire  ? — I  have  known  as  many  as  30  engines  to 
be  present  at  a  large  dock  fire,  and  upwards  of 
100  men. 

6171.  it  does  constantly  occur,  I  suppose,  that 
a-  number  of  engines  are  summoned  to  a  fire  ? — 
Whenever  they  are  wanted  they  are  summoned ; 
the  responsible  officer  is  bound  to  send  a  sufficient 
number  of  engines. 

6172.  And  sometimes,  I  suppose,  when  those 
engines  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  the  fire 
may  be  already  extinguished  ? — It  is  quite  pos- 
eible  that  it  may. 

6173.  Jjord  Richard  Grosveiior,^  But  for  send- 
ing a  number  of  engines  to  a  fire,  the  orders  are 
issued  from  Watling-street,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6174.  So  that  no  one  can  send  engines  to  any 
district  without  consulting  head  quarters  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

6175.  I  find  at  question  40,  Mr.  Young  was 
asked,  "  Centralisation  has  been  carried  out  too 
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much,  you  think  ? "  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  by  a       Captain 

long  way,  in  my  opinion;"  can  you  give   the  S.M.lStaw. 

Committee  your  opinion  whether  centralisation         — — 

has  been  carried  out  too  much  or  not  ? — I  think,   4  Jaly  1867. 

in  the  way  in  which  that  question  and  answer 

have  been  put,  the  reply  is  totally  unfounded ; 

London  was  formerly  protected  by  a  very  small 

centralised  force,  which  reached  over  altogether 

only  10  square  miles,  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire 

Brigade  received  over  this  small  force,  and  they 

have  already  extended  the  fire  brigade  by  adding 

no  less  than  28  stations,  and  protecting,  to  some 

degree,  three  quarters  of  the  area  under  their 

jurisdiction  of  1 17  square  miles ;  in  about  a  year 

and  a  half  they  have  succeeded  in  fairly  protect- 

ii^  about  three  quarters  of  it,  whereas  the  area 

or  protection  formerly  was  less  than  one-tenth. 

6176.  Mr.  Kinnairdr\  Then  this  improvement 
has  only  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  existence  ? — 
Not  even  so  long  as  that ;  it  commenced  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  and  it  is  still  progressii^  very 
rapidly ;  indeed  so  rapidly  that  my  map  handed 
in  the  other  day  and  made  about  a  month  pre- 
viously, was  not  correct,  and  in  addition  to  that 
I  may  state  that  at  this  time  there  is  still  more 
to  be  'added,  consequently  my  map,  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  not  complete. 

6177.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  there  was  very 
great  room  lor  improvement  then,  was  there  not  ? 
— Decidedly  so. 

6178.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  But  the  na- 
tural result  of  increasing  the  fire  brigade  is,  that  it 
must  tend  to  distribution  and  not  to  centralisa- 
tion ? — Decidedly.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  the 
publicity  of  this  subject,  every  circmnstance  con- 
nected with  this  matter  has  been  published  to  a 
degree  that,  I  believe,  no  other  public  institution 
has  ever  attained ;  thousands  of  printed  notices 
have  been  issued  at  the  opening  of  every  station, 
and  sent  out,  so  that  any  person  who  wishes  to 
be  informed  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 

6179.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Y on  mean  during  the 
last  l-S  months  ? — Yes,  anyone  who  wished  to 
know  could  know. 

6180.  Those  notices  would  be  distributed  about 
the  immediate  neighbourhoods,  you  mean  ? — Yes, 
they  were  handbiUs ;  several  thousands  were 
distributed  in  every  case ;  besides,  the  opening 
of  the  stations  has  been  publicly  noticed  in  the 
reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

6181.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  I  believe 
that,  under  the  old  system,  nobody  had  any  busi- 
ness to  find  fault  with  the  fire  brigade,  except  the 
insurance  offices  ? — Certainly  not. 

6182.  It  was  their  business  and  nobody  else's  ? 
— Just  so. 

6183.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Will  you  explain  how 
it  was  nobody  else's  business  but  that  of  the  in- 
surance companies  ? — Because,  then  it  was  a 
private  concern  in  the  hands  of  the  insurance 
companies. 

6184.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  are  as  much  interested  as  the 
insurance  companies  in  putting  down  fires? — 
Yes ;  but  the  question  referred  to  me  was  con- 
cerning the  fire  brigade ;  the  public  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fire  brigade  which  then  existed. 

6185.  Mr.  Affar-Ellis.']  Nobody  paid  anything 
to  keep  it  up  besides  the  insurance  offices  ? — 
Just  so. 

6186.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.']  If  the  insu- 
rance offices  were  pleased,  nobody  else  had  any 
business  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it  ? — Not  at 
that  time. 

112  6187.  Mr. 
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Captain  6187.    Mr.   Kinnaird.l    Do    you  think  that 

E.M.Sham.  the  public  had  no  right  to  conunent  on  the 

— —        management  of  the  fire  brigade  previously  to 

4  July  1867.  its   being    handed    over   to    the    Metropolitan 

Board  oiWorks  ? — They  had  a  right  to  complain 

in  the  same  way  as  it  is  open  to  t  hem  to  ccm 

plain  of  any  other  public  servants. 

6188.  You  mean  on  any  matter  in  which  thoy 
are  interested  ? — Yes. 

6189.  Thoy  were  interested  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  town,  were  they  not  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fire  brigade  at 
that  time,  because  they  were  not  paying  for  it. 

6190.  But  probably  it  is  owing  to  public 
opinion  acting  on  ParUament,  that  this  improve- 
ment has  taken  place? — It  may  be  put  in  some- 
thing like  that  way;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  immediate  cause;  I  think  that  the  in- 
surance companies  began  to  feel  that  the  business 
was  getting  too  large  for  them  to  control. 

6191.  Can  you  state  on  authority  that  this 
change  arose  from  the  insurance  companies ;  was 
it  not  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Yes ;  but  it  was  the  insurance  companies  who 
moved  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  matter, 
and  I  think  the  correspondence  with  the  Home 
Secretary  will  satisfactorily  explain  that« 

6192.  You  mean  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
improvement? — They  were  urging  on  the  im- 
provement; they  were,  in  fact,  guiding  public 
opinion ;  after  the  great  fire  it  began  to  be  more 
immediately  felt  that  the  business  was  greater 
than  they  had  any  power  to  deal  with  ;  in  fact, 
that  the  protection  of  London  was  simply  the 
protection  of  the  whole  of  London  at  the  expense 
of  the  insurers  of  London ;  they  always  knew 
that,  but  they  never  felt  it  so  strongly  before ; 
they  had  a  sort  of  panic  after  the  great  fire,  and 
they  then  pressed  forward  the  subject. 

6193.  Mr.  Lusk.'\  Before  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  to  whom  did  the  engines  belong? 
— To  the  msurance  companies. 

6194.  And  they  pfdd  the  men  ? — Yes. 

6195.  It  was  entirely  theirs? — Yes. 

6196.  And  they  could  have  suspended  every 
one  of  the  men  in  two  hoiu's,  could  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  had  pleased. 

6197.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  At  question 
48,  Mr.  Young  says,  "  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  damage  lately  from  the  injudicious  use 
of  steam-engines;  putting  steamers  at  work 
where  there  should  be  hand-power ;  working  with 
steam  where  they  might  work  with  a  dummy  off 
the  main ;"  do  you  think  that  great  damage  has 
arisen  from  the  injudicious  use  of  steam-engines, 
or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  stated  in  the  reply 
where  that  has  occurred ;  if  it  means  in  London 
it  is  most  decidedly  untrue ;  such  a  thing  has  not 
occurred ;  but  there  seems  to  be  in  the  whole  of 
that  reply  a  most  extraordinary  confusion  on  the 
whole  subject  of  getting  water  poured  on  to  a 
fire.  How  the  water  is  put  on  can  make  very 
little  difference,  provided  tnere  is  a  proper  man 
in  charge,  whether  it  is  turned  on  by  nand,  or 
whether  it  is  turned  on  by  its  own  gravitation,  or 
whether  orders  are  issued  to  a  lot  of  men  pump- 
ing at  an  engine.  Orders  are  given  by  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  brigade,  to  the  person  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  water  arrangements ;  he  begins 
when  he  pleases,  and  stops  when  he  pleases,  and 
whether  the  water  is  thrown  by  steam  or  not, 
can  make  no  difference. 

6198.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  of  too 
much  water  being  thrown  on  a  fire,  owing  to  the 


use  of  steam  fire-engines  ? — Never  in  London,  I 
think. 

6199.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  The  witness  stated  he 
thought  that  often  the  use  of  hand  engines  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  out  certain  fires,  and  that  the 
hand  engine  was  not  much  in  use  by  the  fire  bri- 
gade, nor  was  it  encouraged  by  them  ;  do  you  ap- 
prove of  hand  engines  for  small  fires? — De- 
cidedly. 

6200.  Do  you  use  them  constantly  ? — We  use 
them  chiefly  in  small  fires. 

6201.  They  are  always  there  ?— -Yes,  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  fire  without  them. 

6202.  Your  impression  is  that  the  other  engines 
are  not  used  when  a  hand  engine  would  be  siuSci- 
ent  ? — No,  that  is  not  my  impression ;  whatever  a 
hand  engine  can  do  a  steam  engine  can  do  better. 
Where  a  fire  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
although  a  hand  engine  may  be  of  some  use,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  have  a  steam  engine. 

6203.  Chairman.'}  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
the  cost  of  working  a  hand  engine  for  five  mi- 
nutes ?— The  steam  engine  costs  almost  nothing ; 
a  manual  engine  worked  for  five  minutes  costs  we 
same  as  for  one  hour,  namely,  28  t. 

6204.  Mr,  Kinnaird.']  The  witness  was  recom- 
mending the  small  hand  engine  in  many  cases 
where  a  very  small  application  of  water  would  put 
out  a  fire,  instead  of  those  great  steamers  which 
pump  out  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  destroy 
more  goods  than  the  fire  itself  would  have  done ; 
was  not  that  so  ? — I  am  sure  that  no  person  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject  would  say  so;  I 
believe  that  the  men  who  are  in  charge,  even  when 
I  am  not  present  myself,  know  as  much  of  that  sub- 
ject as  any  men  in  the  world  can  do ;  in  fact  their 
chief  rules  are  to  get  to  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  stop  pouring  on  the  water  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

6205.  You  say  that  there  are  no  cases  within 
your  knowledge  where  there  has  been  much  pro- 
perty destroyed  by  this  pouring  on  of  the  water, 
where  a  single  manual  could  have  put  out  the  fire 
at  the  beginning  ? — No  such  case  has  ever  occur- 
red within  my  knowledge ;  damage  by  water  un- 
doubtedly may  occur,  but  never  where  it  can  be 
avoided. 

6206.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Virtually, 
you  have  never  had  any.  complaint  about  too 
much  damage  having  been  done  by  water? — 
Virtually,  never. 

6207.  Mr.  Kinnaird.'}  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  no  insurance  company  has  ever  complained 
of  damage  done  by  an  over  supply  of  water 
being  uirown  on  the  goods  ?  —  The  insur- 
ance companies  have  never  complained ;  they 
have  perfect  reliance  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  nucleus  of  the  present  fire  bri- 
gade was  brought  up  under  the  instructions  of 
wose  very  companies,  and  consequently  they 
know  that  part  of  the  business  very  well. 

6208.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.}  Mr.  Young 
is  not  quite  correct,  at  question  51,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  fire  bri- 
gade in  London,  is  he  ? — No ;  and  since  the  last 
day  I  was  here,  we  have  had  another  very  large 
addition  to  our  staff,  and  consequently  my  last 
reply  must  be  altered ;  at  that  time  we  had  232 
men,  and  at  this  moment  we  have  299. 

6209.  Mr.  Alderman  Lttsk.']  Have  you  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  fire  escapes  since  that  time  ? 
— Yes ;  we  have  taken  over  me  whole  of  them. 

6210.  Was  it  on  Friday  last  that  you  took 
them  over  ? — Yes ;  we  commenced  on  Monday. 

6211.  Mr. 
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6211.  Mr.  Kinnaird,']  But  if,  in  tbe  space  of 
a  fortnight,  you  have  added  160  men,  does  not 
that  imply  that  you  had  a  deficient  number  be- 
fore ?— No ;  because  we  were  not  then  working 
the  escapes. 

6212.  You  have  added  this  force  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — Yes,  I  mentioned  that  in  order  to  show 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  ex- 
ceedingly energetic  on  the  subject.  On  the  first 
of  this  month,  the  whole  of  the  fire  escapes  of 
London,  the  machines  and  the  men,  were  en- 
tirely transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

6213.  At  what  cost  will  that  be  done  ?— The 
payment  of  those  men  will  be  out  of  the  same 
riind  as  the  fire  brigade. 

6214.  That  is  a  very  large  increase,  is  it  not? 
— Yes;  a  very  large  increase  to  the  stafi",  and  a 
large  increase,  of  course,  to  the  expense ;  but  a 
most  important  step  in  the  conaoliaalion  of  two 
bodies  wnich  should  never  have  been  separated. 

6216.  Then  there  was  some  room  for  miprove- 
ment? — Two  years  ago  there  was  decidedly  very 
large  room  for  improvement,  or  radier,  I  should 
say,  for  an  increase ;  but  we  have  made  no  alte- 
ration in  any  of  the  principles. 

6216.  I  thought  you  said  that  taking  in  the 
fire  escapes  was  an  improvement? — Yes;  de- 
cidedly an  improvement.  * 

6217.  'b/ix.  Agar-ElHs.']  But  still  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  an  "addition"  also? — Yes;  but  I 
quite  agree  that  it  is  an  improvement. 

6218.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  At  question 
65,  Mr.  Young  says  "  that  the  rewards  paid  to 
the  turncocks  are  cut  down ;"  is  that  the  case  ? 
^The  turncocks  of  the  water  companies  have 
always  received  2  s.  6d.  each  from  the  fire  brigade 
for  their  attendance,  and  they  receive  the  same 
now ;  no  such  reward  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Young  has  ever  been  paid  or  even  suggested. 

6219.  Who  paid  that?— The  fire  brigade 
always,  and  they  pay  it  still. 

6220.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  The   existing  fire   bri- 

fade,  and  not  the  companies  ? — The  existii^  fire 
n^tde;    formerly  the  companies'  fire  brigade 
paid  it. 

6221.  How  are  the  turncocks'  fees  regulated  ? 
— We  give  2  s.  6rf.  to  each  of  the  two  &8t  turn- 
cocks, and  we  have  always  done  tiie  same  thing 
for  the  last  30  years. 

6222.  Is  it  not  part  of  their  legitimate  duty  to 
be  always  present  to  turn  on  the  water  in  case  of 
fire  ? — 1  tmnk  so. 

6223.  Then  why  should  they  be  paid  for  it ; 
why  shovild  those  men  be  paid  a  reward  instead 
of  discharging  their  duly  as  a  duty  ? — I  think  it 
is  a  very  inconvenient  duty  for  them  to  perform ; 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  suppose  the  fee 
could  be  well  defended;  but  the  men  get  very 
wet,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  to  give  them 
a  little  gratuity. 

6224.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  At  question 
59,  Mr.  Young  says,  "  There  is  an  apology  for  a 
system  of  telegraphuig ;  they  telegraph  from  one 
station  to  anomer,  but  it  does  not  work  exactly ; 
it  did  not  seem  what  it  ooght  to  be,  and  I  paid 
very  littie  attention  to  it."  I  think  that  last  sen- 
tence shows  that  he  could  not  have  understood  it ; 
but  do  you  think  that  he  has  seen  much  of  it? — 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  the  smallest  know- 
ledge of  it ;  I  speak  now  simply  from  reading  his 
evidence.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever  set 
his  foot  inside  one  of  the  stations  belonging  to  the 
fire  brigade.    I  do  not  deny  that  he  or  anybody 

0.84, 


else  rnay  walk  in;  but  I  do  deny  that  he  knows       Captain 
anything  of  it,  and  I  think  his  evidence  shows   B.  M.  Shaw. 
that.  

6225.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  But  you  only  deliver  4Jolyi?67- 
that  as  your  opinion? — But  I  am  the  chief  officer 

of  the  fire  brigade,   and  I  am  in  a   position  to 
know. 

6226.  But  you  cannot  know  how  much  he 
knows,  can  you  ? — But  I  have  read  his  evidence. 
I  6227.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Would  any 
of  your  men  speak  to  Mr.  Young,  if  he  did  go 
into  one  of  the  stations  ? — I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  person  who  has 
made  himself  objectionable  to  our  men. 

6228.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  And  would  it  have 
your  sanction  if  they  did  not  speak  to  him? — I 
should  not  wish  them  to  do  it  if  they  did  not  wish 
it  themselves. 

6229.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  manage  the  fire  brigade  ? — Certainly. 

6230.  Mr.  Agar-EUis.]  You  do  not  encourage 
any  men  to  come  into  your  stations  to  talk  to 
your  men? — No;  I  consider  that  their  stations  are 
their  clubs  ;  but  if  they  wish  to  have  him  or  any- 
one else  in,  they  are  perfectly  welcome ;  it  is  a 
question  between  him  and  them,  and  not  a  ques- 
tion between  him  and  me. 

6231.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  say  that  you  do 
not  encourage  strangers  to  come  to  your  stations  ? 
— I  never  discourage  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  only  too  happy  that  everyone  should  see 
what  is  going  on ;  but  I  hold  the  senior  respon- 
sible for  the  good  management  of  the  station, 
and  if  I  ^ave  orders  to  anyone  to  go  in,  I  should 
be  relieving  the  man  of  his  responsibility,  which 
is  what  I  shall  never  do,  and  never  have  done. 

6232.  But  you  object  to  strangers  interfering 
with  the  duties  of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

6233.  And  you  think  it  inexpedient  to  have 
any  strangers  unnecessarily  mixing  themselves 
up  with  the  matters  of  the  fire  brigade  ? — De- 
cidedly, but  not  to  their  mixing  with  the  men ; 
they  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all 
their  nei^bours. 

6234.  That  is  your  rule? — Certainly;  there 
is  the  strictest  possible  discipline  in  the  fire  bri- 
gade, just  as  there  is  in  the  army  or  the  navy. 

6235.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  At  question 
100,  I  find  that  Mr.  Young  is  asked,  "  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  are-  often 
very  loth  to  let  the  firemen  in  ?  "  and  he  replies, 
"  They  should  have  authority  to  go  in ;  the 
public  good  should  be  paramount;  that  is  a 
thing  which  you  yourself  approve  of,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes ;  the  firemen  most  undoubtedly  have  autho- 
rity to  enter  into  and  break  through  houses  when 
they  think  proper  to  do  so  ;  the  provisions  of  the 
12th  section  of  the  28th  and  29th  Vict.  c.  60,  are 
so  plain  on  this  subject  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  misunderstand  them. 

6236.  Then  at  question  110,  he  is  asked, 
"  But  every  station  can  telegraph  immediately 
they  get  information  of  a  fire,  to  the  central 
station,  can  they  not?"  and  he  answers,  "  I  think 
they  can  do  so  by  going  upwards  and  backwards, 
but  not  direct ;"  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  fore- 
men at  the  stations  do  telegraph  direct  to  the 
central  station  ? — The  foremen  always  telegraph. 

6237.  The  district  stations  telegraph  to  their 
foremen?— Yes;  they  telegraph  to  their  foremen, 
and  tbe  foremen  telegraph  to  head  quarters 
direct. 

6238.  Mr.   Kinnaird.]    How    long    has  that 
113  system 
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Captain  system  been  in  perfect  operation  ? — The  principle 
E  M.  Shaw,  [jag  ijggn  adopted  for  four  years. 

J  ~     "L,  6239.  But  I  mean  the  working  of  it ;  how  long 

4  July  1007.  Ijj^  j^  ijggj^  -j^  perfect  operation  ? — Since  the  end 

of  1863.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was 
then  as  complete  as  it  is  now  ;  but  it  was  then 
in  perfect  operation  for  the  force  which  then 
existed. 

6240.  But  you  have  made  considerable  addi- 
tions and  improvements  since  1863,  have  you 
not  ? — We  have  made  additions. 

6241.  And  improvements  ? — In  so  far  as  addi- 
tions may  be  considered  improvements,  but  we 
have  made  no  change  in  the  principle.  I  took 
several  years  to  consider  the  subject,  before 
deciding  to  adopt  the  present  principle. 

6242.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,'\  The  present 
system  of  telegraphing  is  simply  an  extension  of 
what  existed  before  the  taking  over  of  the  fire 
brigade  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — 
Yes;  the  Board  have  not  materially  altered  any 
principle. 

6243.  Mr.  Kinnaird.'\  How  many  districts 
have  you  added  since  the  year  1863? — None. 

6244.  You  have  not  added  to  the  wires? — 
Yes,  very  largely ;  whenever  a  new  station  was 
established,  we  connected  it  with  the  foreman. 

6245.  But  very  numerous  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  stations? — Yes,  very  numerous  addi- 
tions, all  within  the  last  18  months.  I  have 
presented  the  Committee  with  a  map,  which  on 
the  face  of  it  expluns  the  whole  subject. 

6246.  IjotA  Richard  Grosvenor.l  The  telegraph 
that  you  have  now,  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  most 
efficient  for  fire  alarms  ? — Clearly  so. 

6247.  And  the  simplest? — And  the  simplest, 
undoubtedly. 

6248.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system 
adopted  in  Paris  is  superior  to  ours? — There  is 
no  telegraph  system  in  connection  with  the  fire 
brigade  in  Paris. 

6249.  But  I  mean  the  whole  fire  brigade  sys- 
tem ? — I  think  the  system  in  Paris  is,  for  Paris 
purposes,  superior  to  ours ;  but  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unsuitable  for  our  purposes. 

6250.  Mr.  Kinnaird,'\  In  what  does  that  supe- 
riority consist,  which  you  attribute  to  Paris  ? — 
The  enormous  amount  of  money  which  they 
spend  enables  them  to  have  a  prevention  service, 
which  has  never  existed  in  London ;  and  which 
I  imagine  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  not 
tolerate.  Looking  at  it,  simply  as  a  fire  question, 
prevention  is  very  useful,  but  in  this  country  it 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

6251.  But  it  never  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  ?— Never,  excepting  in  docks  and  ware- 
houses ;  it  has  been  done  in  Liverpool,  and  one 
or  two  other  places,  and  certainly,  from  my  point 
of  view,  it  has  had  a  most  excellent  effect. 

6252.  If  it  can  be  done  in  the  docks  at  Liver- 
pool, why  not  in  the  docks,  and  on'the  banks  of 
the  Thames? — In  the  docks  of  the  Thames  it  is, 
to  some  extent,  either  done  or  attempted  now ; 
but  in  the  wharf  property,  and  the  waterside 
warehouse  property,  generally,  it  has  never  been 
attempted. 

6253.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  You  have 
not  shown  the  Committee  on  the  map  what  sta- 
tions have  steam  fire  engines ;  have  you  any 
station  which  has  more  than  one  steam  engine  ? 
—No,  not  one ;  I  think  the  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  desirable  to  have  more  than  one  steam 
fire  engine  at  each  station,  but  at  present  we 
have  not. 


6254.  Have  you  any  station  where  there  is  a 
steam  engine,  without  a  manual  engine  ? — No^ 
and  we  never  had. 

6255.  The  small  hand  engines  are  being  in- 
creased every  day,  are  they  not? — Theynave 
been  very  much  increased. 

6256.  Mr.  Kinnaird.'\  Since  when  have  they 
been  increased? — During  the  last  18  months. 

6257.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  that  increase  ? — Yes ;  I  have  put  in  a  table 
showing  that 

6268.  JjorA  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Had  you  ever 
more  than  one  steam  fire  engine  at  Chandos- 
etreet  ? — Never. 

6259.  Or  four  at  Watling-street  ?— No. 

6260.  With  regard  to  question  133,  do  you 
think  that  the  Superintendent  in  Paris  told  Mr. 
Young,  that  if  he  had  only  in  Paris  the  supply  of 
water  that  we  have  in  London,  he  should  not 
have  such  fires  as  we  have  ? — I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman who  saw  this  witness,  and  he  assured 
me  positively  that  no  such  conversation  had  oc- 
curred. 

6261.  Mr.  Kinnaird.~\  Have  you  not  told  us 
just  now,  that  the  prevention  system  in  Paris  is 
most  efficacious? — Yes. 

6262.  May  not  that  gentleman  in  Paris  have 
alluded  to  that? — That  is  not  in  connection  with 
this  question,  but  with  the  water  supply. 

6263.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Mr.  Young 
was  asked,  "We  have  abundance  of  water  in 
England  have  we  not?"  and  he  replied,  "Yes,  as 
a  rule ;  the  superintendent  in  Pans  said  to  me, 
•  If  we  had  only,  in  Paris,  the  supply  of  water  that 
you  have  in  London,  we  should  not  have  such 
fires  as  we  have ;'  I  said  in  reply  "  and  if  we  had 
you  in  London,  along  with  all  our  water,  we 
should  not  have  such  fires, '  Precisement,'  he  said." 
Did  Major  de  Dionne  say  that? — I  read  that 
question  and  answer  to  Major  de  Dionne  in  Paris, 
and  asked  him  if  this  conversation  had  taken  place, 
and  he  said  most  positively  that  this  conversation 
had  not  occured  at  the  interview. 

6264.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Did  he  say  that  he  had 
never  seen  this  witness? — No;  on  the  contrary 
he  stated  that  he  had  seen  him. 

6265.  Have  you  never  known  a  mistake  in  the 
reports  of  conversations  when  repeated  ? — Many ; 
but  I  took  the  trouble  to  put  this  quite  plainly 
to  him. 

6266.  Did  you  give  him  the  date  and  the  time 
of  the  conversation  happening  ? — Yes ;  I  showed 
it  to  him.. 

6267.  There  is  no  date  there,  is  there  ? — No ; 
but  this  witness  was  only  there  on  one  occasion. 

6268.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.]  There  is  no  foundation 
for  that  statement,  in  fact? — So  Major  de  Dionne 
told  me ;  Major  de  Dionne  wishes  it  denied  and 
I  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  by  saying 
this. 

6269.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  In  answer  to 
Question  1.37,  Mr.  Young  says  with  regard  to 
firemen,  "They  are  generally  of  that  class  of  men 
who  do  not  know  anything,  especially  now  when 
they  are  chiefly  boys  of  18  or  19."  Can  you  tell 
the  Committee  at  what  age  you  take  the  men  in? 
— My  limit  is  18  to  25  ;  my  desire  is  if  possible 
to  get  boys  of  18  or  19 ;  but  I  seldom  succeed, 
and  I  have  a  very  small  number  of  them. 

6270.  Are  they  a  class  of  men  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  their  duties? — No;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  they  are  particularly  smart  intelli- 
gent men,  and  if  they  were  not  I  should  not  take 
them  in. 

6271.  Mr. 
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6271.  Mr.  Kinnaird.}  What  is  the  difficulty 
in  getting  young  men  of  18  to  join  the  fire 
brigade  ? — The  difficulty  of  getting  young  men 
of  18,  provided  you  have  no  test  of  character, 
education  and  so  on,  is  nothing  ;  but  as  we  are 
particular  whom  we  take,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
young  men  who  have  served  long  enough  at  sea 
to  be  well  trained  at  such  an  age,  and  conse- 
quently the  great  bulk  of  the  men  are  taken  at 
24}  years. 

6272.  Do  they  pay  sailors  at  that  age  better 
than  the  pay  you  give  them  ? — No,  I  tmnk  not ; 
but  I  have  known  sailors  who  were  drawing 
higher  pay,  come  to  us  because  their  prospects 
were  better,  or  for  other  reasons,  such  as  being 
married,  or  being  tired  of  the  sea. 

6273.  Lord  ^chard  Grosvenor."]  At  Question 
144,  Mr.  Young  says,  "  When  a  place  has  been 
burnt  down,  they  succeed  in  preventing  the  fire 
going  "any  where  else  ;  but  there  is,  in  met,  a  re- 

fular  formula  in  every  newspt^r  account  of  a 
re,  something  like  this : — '  In  spite  of  the  stre- 
nuous exertions  of  the  fire  brigade,  the  progress 
of  the  devouring  element  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
a  short  time  the  premises  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
flames.' "  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case  that  fires 
in  London  are  not  extinguished  until  the  place 
is  burnt  down? — Certainly  not;  in  London  the 
majority  of  the  fires  are  extinguished  before 
anything  more  tiian  merely  nominal  damage  has 
been  dc«e. 

6274.  Mr.  Young  is  asked  at  Question  145, 
"  You  think  tiieir  use  is  limited  to  confining  the 
fire  to  the  building  where  it  breaks  out  ?  "  and 
he  replies,  "  Yes,  if  it  is  a  small  house,  but  not 
if  it  is  a  dock  or  any  large  place ;"  do  yon  think 
that  you  lose  many  docks  and  large  warehouses  ? 
— No,  very  few. 

6275.  He  says,  at  Question  157, "  There  is 
some  instruction,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  amount 
to  much,  because  the  men  are  so  often  changed;" 
is  that  U»e  case  ? — No,  our  men  are  very  care- 
fvdly  instructed;  they  learn  every  portion  of 
their  business,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  at  this  mcmient  takes  more  trouble 
to  tirain  and  educate  the  men  for  their  profession 
than  any  other  fire  brigade  in  the  world,  and  I 
know  a  great  deal  of  many  other  fire  brigades. 

6276.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Are  you  still  speaking 
of  the  last  18  months  ? — No ;  it  was  always  so. 

6277.  Under  the  old  system?— I  believe  so; 
yes,  decidedly  in  my  time. 

6278.  How  long  were  you  with  the  brigade 
under  the  old  system? — Since  1861. 

6279.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  With  regard 
to  Question  160,  Mr.  Young  was  asked  "  Do 
you  think  that  the  present  fire  brigade  is  not 
thoroughly  instructed  in  its  duties?"  and  he  re- 
plied, "  In  the  science  of  fire  extinguishing,  cer- 
tainly not.  If  yon  look  at  the  manual  of  the 
French  brigade,  I  think  you  will  see  that  we  are 
a  long  way  behind  them."  Is  the  fire  brigade 
instmcted  in  fire  extinguishing  as  well  as  all  the 
other  duties  of  a  fireman  ? — Most  decidedly ;  but 
with  great  respect  to  the  Committee,  I  protest 
against  such  a  witness  coming  forward  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject  at  all,  because  he  has  not 
applied  to  me,  nor  has  he  applied  to  anyone  else 
to  ascertain  the  fact?,  and  he  never  had  any 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
I  believe  that  my  mode  of  instruction  is  quite 
complete  in  every  particular.  I  am  in  continual 
correspondence  with  other  fire  brigades ;  they 

0.84. 


^  approve  of  what  I  have  done,  with  scarcely       Captain 
any  exception,  and  they  all  wish  they  had  the  E.  M.  Shan, 

means  and  the  time,  at  their  disposal,  of  doing         

the  same.     I  think  it  is  exceedingly  .hard  on  a  4  Ju'j  18C7. 
public  officer,  who  works  as  hard  as  I  do,  that 
uninformed  witnesses  like  these,  should   come 
forward  and  make  totally  unfounded  statements 
about  the  brigade. 

6280.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  But  do  you  not  think 
that  it  is  very  desirable,  if  those  opinions  are 
floating  in  the  public  mind,  that  they  should  be 
stated,  and  that  you  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  them  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

6281.  And  that  if  the  public  mind  is  mis- 
informed (and  many  people  have  an  idea  that  the 
brigade  is  not  efficient),  that  that  dliould  come 
out  in  evidence  ? — Certainly. 

6282.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.l  But  do  you 
think  that  the  public  mind  is  under  any  such 
impression  ? — No ;  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
else  in  London  could  be  got  to  make  such  state- 
ments on  affiiirs  which  have  attained  so  large  an 
amount  of  publicity  as  ours. 

6283.  At  Question  168,  Mr.  Young  says,  that 
the  policemen  do  not  give  information  of  fires 
now  as  they  used  to  do,  and  that  they  do  not 
receive  the  rewards  that  they  used  to  do  ? — The 
rewards  are  not  altered  xt  all,  and  they  have  not 
been  altered  for  the  last  30  years. 

6284.  Mr.  Kimudrd,']  There  is  no  objection 
made  by  the  heads  of  the  police  to  the  poUcemen 
being  examined  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
fires,  is  there  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
case. 

6285.  Do  they  give  you  a  report  of  what,  in 
their  opinion,  are  the  causes  of  fires  ? — No ;  I 
think  rather  that  we  give  them  our  report,  but  it 
is  made  up  together ;  m  fact  we  assist  each  other. 

6286.  Do  you  allow  your  men  to  give  evidence 
on  the  causes  of  fires  ? — Yes,  always,  whenever 
we  are  asked ;  I  make  a  formal  report  of  it ;  I 
collect  the  evidence  from  the  men  myself. 

6287.  And  the  police  ? — When  they  can  assist 
us. 

6288.  As  a  matter  of  course,  does  the  police- 
man, being  on  the  spot,  draw  up  a  report  to  yon 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fu*e  ? 
— No ;  not  to  me.  I  believe  he  does  it  to  his  own 
officer ;  to  me  he  does  not.  We  have  no  abso- 
lute ofi&cial  connection  with  him. 

6289.  Have  you  no  right  to  ask  him  for  his 
report  ? — Perhaps  not  the  right. 

6290.  But  would  it  be  objected  to  ? — No ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  always  too  happy  to  as- 
sist us. 

6291.  Mr.  Affar-EllisJ]  You  always  work  in 
perfect  amity,  I  suppoee  ? — Always ;  I  believe  a 
policeman  would  be  severely  punished  for  refusing 
his  evidence. 

6292.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,'\  You  were  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  fire,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

6293.  Had  you  any  boys  there  ?— No. 

6294.  Mr.  Young  says  in  his  evidence,  at 
Question  179,  "  I  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fij*e, 
and  I  saw  three  or  fi>ur  boys,  who  were  mere 
shrimps,  hardly  able  to  stand  " ;  is  that  true  ? — 
No;  every  one  of  our  men  in  the  brigade  has 
to  pass  before  a  surgeon,  who  has  had  20  or  30 
years'  experience  in  the  matter.  We  never  take 
a  man  uiJess  he  is  physically  very  sound.  I  pre- 
sume that  that  evidence  refers  to  a  different  class 
of  men  from  the  Fire  Brigade  men,  whom  the 
witness  may  not  have  known.  But  I  defy  any 
man  to  call  our  men  shrimps. 

I  I  4  6295.  Mr. 
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Captain  6295.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  I    suppose  at  that  fire 

E.  M.  Shav).  there  were  numbers  of  men  rendering  assistance 

- — •        who  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  brigade  ? — 

A  Jtt'y  ^oo7.  y^g .  jj  number  of  them.     There  were  more  men 

not  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade  than  there  were 

belonging  to  it  at  that  fire. 

6296.  Lord  Richard  Grosveaor.l  There  is  a 
standard  height,  of  course,  for  the,  fire  brigade  ? 
— Yes ;  5  ft.  5  in. 

6297.  At  Question  184,  Mr.  Young  says, 
**  Technically,  a  fire  is  where  it  is  through  the 
roof,  or  affects  the  whole  of  the  building  " ;  is 
that  the  recognised  expression  in  your  profession  ? 
— There  has  never  oeen  such  a  definition  as 
that;  very  large  fires  have  occurred  without 
going  through  the  roof. 

6298.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Would  you  think  that 
I  was  committing  an  impropriety  if  I  said  that  a 
fire  came  through  the  roof? — No.  But  as  applied 
by  the  witness,  that  expression  would  be  absurd; 
the  insinuation  is  simply  this,  that  every  fire  is 
a  total  loss,  for  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  case  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  a  total  loss  when 
fire  does  go  through  the  roof. 

6299.  Mr.  Apar-Ellis.'^  The  answer  is  "  Tech- 
nically, a  fire  is  where  at  is  through  the  roof," 
and  the  mference  is  that  it  is  not  a  fire  imtil  it  is 
through  the  roof? — Yes,  and  that  therefore  all 
our  fires  are  total  losses. 

6300.  Lord  Richard  Grotvenor.']  Then  at 
Question  228  he  speaks  of  the  telegraph  system 
in  France ;  but  there  are  no  fire  telegraphs  or 
watch-towers  in  Paris,  you  say  ? — None. 

6301.  You  have  mentioned  that  watch-towers 
are,  practically,  of  very  little  use  ? — I  conceive 
them  to  be  founded  on  a  very  bad  principle  ex- 
cept when  used  as  we  use  them  here. 

6302.  At  Question  239  Mr.  Young  was  asked, 
"  You  think  that  the  engines  were  quite  as  efficient 
under  the  charge  of  the  insurance  offices  as  they  are 
now  ?"  and  he  replied  "  Yes,  and  more  so ;  in  those 
daystherewas  areward;  the  engines  went  smarter, 
and  put  the  fire  out  quicker ;  there  was  less  fire 
damage."  Is  that  the  case  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
may  state  as  a  fact  that  the  engines  never  went 
fimarter,  and  never  put  out  fires  quicker,  and  that 
there  was  never  less  fire  damage  in  London  than 
there  has  been  since  the  transier  of  the  brigade 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

6303.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Have  you  not  just  said 
that  within  the  last  18  months  you  have  added 
enormously  to  your  stafi*? — ^Yes. 

6304.  And  consequently  to  the  expense? — 
Yes. 

6305.  In  fact  you  have  almost  an  unlimited 
power  of  expenditure? — No,  I  have  not  said 
that. 

6306.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  there  should 
be  an  improvement  under  those  circumstances  ? — 
Not  at  aU. 

6307.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Do  you  not 
wish  that  your  powers  of  expenditure  were  un- 
limited ? —  Unfortunately  we  have  very  small 
powers  in  the  way  of  expenditure. 

6308.  Then  again,  at  Question  240,  Mr. 
Young  is  asked,  "  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  engines  since  they  were  put  under 
the  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
has  there  not  ?  "  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  there  are 
a  great  many  more  engines,  no  doubt;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  we  are  more  efficiently  protected, 
because  they  are  all  concentrated ;  they  are  not 
thrown  over  the  metropolitan  district."  You 
have  just  said  that  the  system  is  distribution, 


and  not  centralisation  ? — The  system  has  been, 
from  the  first,  distribution,  and  that  fact  has 
been  published  for  years ;  of  course  you  have  to 
add  to  the  force  for  the  purpose  of  distribution. 
A  reference  to  this  table  (handing  in  a  distribu- 
tion table,  vide  Appendix)  will  show  the  Com- 
mittee at  once  that  the  force  has  been  very  fairly 
distributed,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

6309.  With  regard  to  the  metropolitan  and 
the  volunteer  brigade,  do  you  think  that  the 
volunteers  are  prevented  from  coming  to  the  fires 
because,  as  paid  men,  the  brigade  men  have  the 
monopoly  ? — No,  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 

6310.  The  brigade  has  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  sending  off  the  volunteers,  has  it  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

6311.  But  if  you  have  volunteers  you  are  apt 
to  have  too  many  masters  perhaps? — That  might 
be  so,  but  I  have  never  had  very  much  trouble 
with  them ;  they  may  have  had  trouble  with  each 
other,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  have. 

6312.  Mr.  Thimer.]  Where  you  have  a  regu- 
larly organised  force,  and  that  force  is  sufficient 
for  all  requirements,  volunteers  are  rather  a 
nuisance,  than  otherwise,  I  suppose? — They 
might  be,  but  they  have  never  been  so  in  London 
yet. 

6313.  But  if  you  have  sufficient  men  you  do 
not  want  anyone  to  volunteer,  do  vou? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  ue  work  can  be  much  better  done 
by  the  men  who  are  regularly  pwd  for  it 

6314.  Mr.  Ltuk.']  Turing  the  fire  brigade  as 
a  whole,  do  you  think  that  it  is  sufficient  at  pre- 
sent ? — Not  yet. 

6315.  You  require  more  men,  I  suppose? — 
Yes;  we  require  more  men  and  stations,  and 
those  stations  are  now  being  built ;  the  works  are 
in  rapid  progress. 

6316.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  as  many 
stations  now  in  view  as  will  be  necessary  for 
London? — Not  exactly;  but  I  think  that  we 
have  now  as  many  stations  in  progress  as  can  be 
obtained  by  spending  all  the  money  with  v^hich 
the  Board  of  Works  are  entrusted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

6317.  You  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  London  thoroughly  with  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  extinguishing  fires? — 
Yes ;  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  funds ;  I  believe 
that  the  present  funds  are  being  spent  in  the 
most  judicious  manner  possible,  and  that  if  this 
fund  were  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  London 
would  have  protection  against  fire  far  beyond 
what  any  other  town  has. 

6318.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  as  a  matter 
of  money,  to  have  much  increase  of  protective 
machinery  ? — I  think  so,  up  to  about  75,000  /. 
a  year ;  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  at  present. 

6319.  If  yoii  went  beyond  that,  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease? — Yes;  and 
that  is  a  sum  far  less  than  many  cities  are 
spending. 

6320.  With  regard  to  the  flooding  of  the 
houses  with  water,  who  is  the  judge  when  to 
stop  the  water  ? — Whoever  is  the  senior  present. 

6321.  You  always  have  a  first-class  man  at 
a  fire,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  there  always  is  a  re- 
sponsible man  at  a  fire ;  there  is  no  portion  of 
our  business  more  thoroughly  looked  into  than 
that,  and  I  think  that  every  person  connected 
with  insurance  companies  would  confirm  my 
statement. 

6322.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]   What  rank  does  that 
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man  hold  in  the  brigade  ? — Whoever  may  be  the 
senior  presenfis  responsible. 

6323.  But  what  type  of  man  is  he  ?— «  First 
class  "  signifies  a  particular  rank,  but  he  is  always 
a  first-rate  man. 

6324.  Is  he  a  man  of  many  years'  experience  ? 
— Yes ;  generally  speaking,  he  is  a  man  of  at  least 
four  or  five  years'  experience. 

6325.  And  a  man  receiving  more  pw  ? — Yes. 

6326.  What  is  his  designation  ?— That  must 
depend  on  the  men  who  are  at  the  fire ;  but  as 
a  rule,  there  is  an  officer  there,  and  an  officer  is 
always  a  man  who  has  seen  at  least  10  years' 
service. 

6327.  Mr.  Ltisk.']  My  questions  pointed  to  the 
officer  or  foreman  who  takes  charge  of  the  endues 
at  a  fire  when  you  are  not  there  yourself  ?— -Yes. 
There  is  always  a  competent  man  who  particu- 
larly understands  that  part  of  the  bnsmess  at 
every  fire. 

6328.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  I  believe 
that  at  every  station  there  is  an  engineer  in 
charge,  whose  business  it  ia  to  go  out  with  the 
engine? — Yes. 

6329.  And  it  is  his  duty  on  receiving  a  call, 
to  send  that  call  to  the  foreman  of  the  station  ? — 
Yes. 

6330.  And  it  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  proceed 
to  the  fire  at  once  ? — Yes. 

6331.  He  telegraphs  to  you,  and  if  it  is  a  fire 
of  great  magnitude,  you  go  there  ? — Yes ;  he 
telegraphs  his  views  of  the  fire,  and  I  send  him 
more  help  or  stop  it,  according  to  the  circum- 
etances. 

6332.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Ko  fire  takes  place 
without  a  staff,  such  as  has  been  described  by 
the  honourable  Member,  being  on  the  spot? — 
No  fire  takes  place  without  a  stad*,  such  as  the 
honourable  Member  described,  being  on  the 
spot ;  but  I  wish  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
when  the  engine  arrives,  the  man  may  not  be  a 
very  senior  officer,  and  if  he  sees  that  the  fire 
requires  no  more  help,  he  sends  runners  to  one 
or  two  of  the  nearest  stations  to  stop  more  help 
being  sent  on.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  the 
foreman  or  the  principal  officer  never  sees  the 
fire,  except  that  he  must  go  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  particulars  afterwards,  probably  in  a  cab. 
But  in  a  very  small  fire,  the  officer  never  sees  it 
while  it  is  a  fire,  becaose  frequently  the  first  man 
either  buckets  it  out,  or  stops  it  in  some  way. 

6333.  Mr.  LusL^  As  a  rule,  you  are  yourself 
present  at  all  large  fires,  are  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  as 
a  rule. 

6334.  Do  you  tell  the  men  when  to  cease 
playing  on  the  fire? — Yes. 

6335.  Or  else  there  is  some  capable  man  there 
to  see  and  prevent  the  premises  being  flooded  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  exception;  there  is  always  a 
powerful  staff  present,  and  an  officer ;  sometimes 
as  many  as  20  men. 

6336.  You  have  always  a  trustworthy  man 
there  to  say  when  to  stop  playing,  and  when  to 
go  on  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6337.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  French  pre- 


ventive measures  ? — In  all  public  establishments      Captain 
in  France,  it  is  the  law  to  have  a  certain  number  E.  M.Shaw. 

of  men  belonging  to  the  Sapeurs  Pompiers  present        

to  stop  any  dangerous  proceedings  that  may  be  4  July  »867. 

going  on.     They  are  distributed  all  over  Paris 

m  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  watch  or  prevention 

service  ;  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  money ;  in 

Paris  it  costs  100,000  /.  to  do  that,  but  in  London 

it  would  cost  nearly  1,000,000/.,  I  suppose. 

6338.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.^  Have  you 
read  Mr.  Becker's  evidence  ? — Yes. 

6339.  Do  you  agree  wiih  it  ? — No ;  I  disagree 
with  it  in  toto;  I  must  say  that  I  am  astoniSied 
at  the  extraordinary  number  and  extent  of  his 
mis-statements. 

I  wish  to  hand  in  a  table  of  the  known  and 
unknown  causes  of  London  fires  for  the  past  34 
vears  {handing  in  the  same,  vide  Appendix). — 
Here  is  another  table  —  (vide  Appendix), — for 
which  I  have  collected  the  material  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  question  having  been 
raised  whether  the  number  of  fires  bore  any 
traceable  relation  to  the  prosperity  or  adversity 
of  the  country,  I  have  taken  the  number  of  fires 
in  each  year,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  town;  and  as  to  the  question  of  prosperity 
or  adversity,  I  have  taken  the  usual  test  gathered 
from  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages. 

6340.  Mr.  Kinnaird."]  Can  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  deduction  from  that  table  ? — The  de- 
duction I  make  is  simply  this,  that  to  generalise 
in  any  way  about  fires  happening  more  in  years 
of  prosperity  or  adversity  is  an  entire  mistake. 

6341.  Chairman.]  You  speak  of  London  alone? 
— Yes ;  I  would  not  rely  on  the  table  beyond  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  calculation ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
fires  have  either  increased  in  the  adversity  of 
London,  or  that  they  have  decreased  in  the  pros- 
perity of  London,  or  indeed  that  such  facts  mive 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

6342.  Mr.  Lusk.]  You  can,  by  those  tables, 
arrive  at  a  general  average,  I  suppose? — Cer 
tainly  ;  of  the  number  of  fires  in  the  year  1860, 
the  heavy  fires  were  about  40  per  cent,  and  the 
light  fires  about  60  per  cent.;  at  the  present 
moment  the  heavy  fires  are  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
light  fires  75  per  cent ;  I  think  that  will  satisfy 
the  Committee  that  within  the  last  few  years 
very  important  steps  have  been  tdcen  in  respect 
of  the  fire  protection  of  London. 

6343.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  number 
of  fires  has  decreased  in  London  ? — Yes,  they 
have  decreased  last  year  very  considerably  in 
destructiveness. 

6344.  Chairman.]  It  is  only  last  year  that 
they  have  decreased,  is  it  ? — Last  year  there  was 
a  very  important  decrease  in  the  number  of  de- 
structive fires ;  for  three  or  four  years,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  apparatus,  it  is  un- 
doubted that  there  has  been  a  lai^e  decrease  in 
the  number  of  destructive  fires. 

6345.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  wish 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — No ;  I  think  not 


Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


6346.  Chairman.]    YoTJ  are  a  Surveyor  in 
Ijondon,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

6347.  Are  you  an  Architect  also? — Yes. 

6348.  You  are  employed  by  one  of  the  insiur- 
0.84. 


ance  companies,  are  you  not  ? — I  am  surveyor  to         Mr. 
the  London  Assurance  Corporation.  R,  Hesketh. 

6349.  Have  you  held  that  office  long  ? — About        """* 
10  years. 

K  K  6350.  You 
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Mr.  6350.  You  are  surveyor  also  under  the  Metro- 

IL  Haketh.  politan  Building  Act,   are  you  not  ? — Yes  ;    I 

have  been  25  years  surveyor  under  the  Metro- 

4  J«ly  1867.  politan  Building  Acts. 

6351.  I  believe  that  you  are  prepared  to  give 
the  Committee  some  suggestions  with  regard  to 
improvements  in  that  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

6352.  Have  yon  known  any  instances  in  which 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  has  failed? — I 
think  it  failed  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to 
the  large  fire  which  took  place  in  Tooley-street. 

6363.  In  what  respects  do  you  think  it  failed  ? 
— It  failed  in  a  measure  in  respect  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  different  warehouses  admitting  the 
fire  from  the  opposite  warehouses ;  across  some 
passages  about  25  or  30  feet  wide  between  the 
warehouses,  where  opposite  buildings  overlapped 
one  another. 

6354.  But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Act, 
was  it  ? — It  was  from  a  defect  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  which  the  fire  offices  have  endeavoured 
to  obviate. 

6355.  You  think  that  the  distance  between  the 
warehouses  should  be  very  much  increased? — 
No ;  but  I  think  that  some  protection  to  the  win- 
dows should  be  adopted. 

6356.  Suppose  you  had  some  inflammable  ma^ 
terial  stored  in  the  warehouses  opposite  to  where 
the  fire  was ;  the  flames  overlapping,  might  heat 
the  building  in  which  those  materials  were  stored, 
and  so  cause  an  explosion,  might  they  not? — 
Yes;  but  external  iron  shutters  would  almost 
entirely  prevent  liiat,  unless  they  were  so  close 
as  to  heat  the  shutters  red  hot,  which  is  very 
unlikely. 

6357.  With  such  a  great  conflagration  as  that 
which  took  place  in  Tooley-etreet,  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  make  a  shutter  red-hot,  at 
even  a  distance  of  30  feet,  would  it  ? — I  am 
Almost  certain  that  it  would  not  get  red-hot,  even 
under  those  ciroumstances ;  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  iron-shutters  outside 
Boildings  in  certain  oases. 

6358.  The  present  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
insists  for  iron-doors  being  m  the  partition  walls, 
does  not  it  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  stood  consider- 
able fires ;  but  in  that  fire  they  were  defective ; 
there  were  some  of  the  iron  doors  that  had 
entirely  fallen  off  their  hinges,  and  the  openings 
were  left  clear;  I  think  that  what  the  fire  offices 
have  adopted  now  ought  to  be  adopted  instead ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  provide  a  fire-proof  space  across 
which  communication  could  be  made. 

6359.  How  is  that  done  ? — It  might  be  a  staircase 
of  fire-proof  material,  on  each  side  of  which  there 
might  DC  an  opening ;  it  might  be  about  seven 
feet  wide,  say,  with  an  iron  door  on  each  side ; 
then  if  a  fire  took  place  In  one  warehouse  it 
might  bum  down  the  door  of  that  warehouse, 
but  it  would  not  reach  across  the  seven  feet 
space,  and  bum  through  the  door  opposite,  for 
the  heat  would  not  be  great  enough. 

6360.  You  suggest  that  warSiouses  in  fact 
should  be  made  smaller  ? — ^No ;  I  propose  to  keep 
to  the  same  division  of  216,000  cubic  leet  for  eara 
compartment;  I  see  no  occasion  for  altering  that; 
it  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  property  to 
make  the  compartments  smaller,  but  the  division 
between  them  should  be  more  complete.  There 
should  be  a  space  with  a  wall  on  each  side 
wherever  a  communication  is  made  between  two 
compartments. 

6361.  You  would  have  double  walls? — Yes, 
double  walls,  with  a  space  of  six  or  seven  feet 


between,  and  a  staircase  is  a  very  oonvenieHt 
mode  of  getting  that,  for  it  is  an  access  to  both 
warehouses. 

6362.  You  would  propose  that  the  staircase 
should  run  up  between  the  two  walls,  and  yon 
would  have  iron  doors  on  each  wall? — Yes ;  a 
stwrcase  or  open  space. 

6363.  Lord  Richard  Orotvenor.']  But  is  it  not 
afar  safer  plan  to  have  the  staircase  quite  detached 
from  the  building  ? — I  do  not  think  there  could 
be  greater  safety.  If  anything  it  might  be  more 
safe;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  could  be  any 
fire  Rcross  such  a  fire-proof  spaoe  with  the  open- 
ings limited. 

6364.  Chairman.']  But  the  doors  should  be 
always  closed,  of  course  ? — I  think  that  the  ware- 
housemen very  seldom  fail  to  keep  their  doors 
shut.  I  know  that  they  are  very  particular, 
though  it  happened  that  one  door  was  left  open 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fire  I  have  alluded  to. 

6365.  Lord  Richard  Oromenor.l,  I  think  you 
stated  that  thestairsahouldbeboiltotincombustible 
material,  did  yon  include  stone  in  that  ? — Yes, 
stone  would  do  for  that ;  it  would  not  increase 
the  fire. 

6366.  But  it  is  eanly  splintered  by  heat,  and 
that  would  make  the  access  difficult  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  am  not  looking  to  the  access ;  I  am  looldng  to 
cutting  off  the  progress  of  the  fire.  I  think  that 
some  other  material  might  be  better  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  access,  and  perhaps  even 
wood  would  be  better  than  stone,  looking  to  that 
purpose  only. 

6367.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  improvement 
which  you  could  stggest  with  regara  to  that 
provision  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  as 
to  the  size  of  the  compartonente  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  clause  that  admits  of  a  great  deal  of  doubt, 
which  the  magistrates  have  generally  interpreted 
in  favour  of  the  defendant ;  that  is  to  say,  di- 
visions are  allowed  to  be  made  by  what  they  call 
fire-proof  floors.  Now,  I  believe  that  those  fire- 
proof floors,  at  their  best  constmotion,  are  worse 
than  wooden  floors,  if  pugged  between.  In  the 
case  of  Hayes'  Wharf,  every  one  of  them  fell  in, 
and  that  was  in  a  building  of  500,000  or  600,000 
cubic  feet.  I  took  that  case  before  the  magistrate, 
and  he  considered  that  the  horizontal  mvisions 
were  according  to  the  Building  Act 

6368.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.]  Of  what 
were  those  floors  ooastruoted  ? — Cast-iron  gir- 
ders  and  brick  arches.  The  girders  were  about 
13  feet  apart,  and  there  were  nine-inch  brick 
arches. 

6369.  The  result  of  the  fire  was,  that  the  cast- 
iron  split  ? — Yes,  it  was  perfectly  useless. 

6370.  I  suppose  that  an  oak  beam  would  have 
been  far  preferable  ? — Yes,  or  better  still  a 
pugged  floor,  or  a  ceiling  (which,  of  course,  would 
notdo  in  warehouses) ;  but  pngging  is  actn^y 
introduced  in  very  few  warehouses. 

6371.  Chairman.]  What  improvement  would 
you  recommend  with  regard  to  dwelling-houses 
and  shops  ? — I  think  that  the  internal  divisions  of 
the  houses  ought  to  be  more  fireproof.  There  is 
a  system  which  builders  cannot  avoid,  owing  to 
competition,  of  making  the  interior  divisions  of 
quarter  partitions ;  that  is  to  say,  hollow  parti- 
tions of  wooden  uprights,  lathed  across,  and  then 
plastered  outside,  so  that  the  spaces  between 
those  wooden  quturters  become,  wnen  a  house  is 
on  fire,  so  many  flues,  wnd  cony  the  fire  suddenly 
into  the  different  parts. 

6372.  Yon  would  recommend  1»ick  partitions  ? 
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— I  thinl;  ao;  it  wouM  not  be  a  great  expmse ; 
but  of  course,  so  long  as  there  Is  no  compulsion, 
it  will  be  diflScnlt  to  obtain  them,  owing  to  com- 
petition. 

6373.  What  is  jour  opinion  of  stone  staircases 
in  houses,  with  regard  to  fires  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  so  good  even  as  wooden  staircases  with 
plaster  soffits.  A  plaster  ceiling  is  very  seldom 
perforated  by  the  flames. 

6374.  But  suppose  a  fire  took  hold  of  the 
wooden  stairs,  it  would  rush  up,  would  it  not, 
and  prevent  egress  ? — I  do  not  tMnk  that  stoiie 
would  be  more  serviceable ;  after  considerable 
fires,  I  have  seen  wooden  staircases  still  standing. 

'6375.  But  have  you  seen  instances  where 
stone  staircases  have  not  been  standing  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  seen  instances  of  that. 

6376.  Where  they  have  cracked  and  fallen 
down  ? — Yes,  they  are  as  bad,  if  not  more  so  than 
wood ;  after  a  fire,  unless  a  house  is  gutted,  I  can 
generally  get  up  wooden  stairs,  if  ceiled  under- 
neath, at  all  events,  until  I  get  near  the  top. 

6377.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  die 
effect  upon  the  increase  of  fires  in  the  country,  if 
we  had  our  houses  more  substantially  erected ; 
do  you  think  that  ineendiariBm  would  be  attempted 
so  often  ? — In  London  I  think  it  would  not.  I 
scarcely  know  enough  of  the  inoendiary  fires  in 
the  conntry  to  give  an  opinion. 

6378.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  inc^i- 
diarism  in  London  ? — I  think  tiiere  is  a  good 
deal  of  it.  I  know  many  instances  as  to 
wUch  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I  doubt  whether 
all  the  cases  tbat  are  set  down  to  incendiarism, 
ought  to  be  set  down  to  that  caose ;  indeed,  I 
think  the  contrary. 

6379.  But  do  you  think  if  those  people  who 
are  rather  given  to  set  their  houses  on  fire  knew 
that  the  houses  would  not  be  so  easily  burnt 
down,  incendiary  Bres  would  be  so  often  at- 
tempted?— No.  I  think  they  would  be  afraid  of 
so  much  of  the  house  remaining  as  to  give  a 
due  to  the  origin  of  the  fire. 

6380.  With  regard  to  fire-f^aoes  andflue»in 
new  houses,  are  they  often  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  foe  dangerous  to  the  building? — No;  I 
think  that  in  general  the  flues  in  new  houses  are 
properly  constructed,  and  they  create  very  little 
danger.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  allowed  in 
Ae  Act  which  is  dangerous,  but  which  is  very 
Htde  taken  advantage  of;  and  that  is,  tJiat  in  toe 
internal  walls,  it  allows  half-brick  or  i^-iadk 
backs  to  Ae  fire-places,  which  is  decidedly  dan- 
gerous. 

6381.  You  think  tiiat  that  is  too  little  ?>-Yes ; 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  nine  inches. 

6382.  The  len^  of  a  brick?— Yes;  in  some 
cases  builders  build  up  tlieir  chimney  backs  pro- 
perly, and  afterwtuHh  they  are  cut  away  when  the 
stoves  ate  being  set. 

6383.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  mai^  wh^re 
ihesre  are  flues  or  fireplaces,  so  as  to  prevent 
llie  mintlacing  of  timber  near  tiiem  in  any  alte- 
rations r — Yes,  as  it  was  in  the  14th  of  George 
the  Third. 

6384.  Is  not  that  provision  in  the  present  Me- 
tropolitan Building  Act  ? — No. 

6385.  Do  you  l£uik  that  tiiat  provision  should 
be  made  in  any  new  Bill  introduced  into  Pariaar 
ment  ? — ^Decidedly. 

6386.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  fires  having  taken 
place  from  carelessaees  in  driving  plugs  into  Ihe 
walls? — I  think  they  very  seldom  csfuse  fireS) 
but  they  often  allow  the  smoke  to  pass  out ;  but 
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workmen  often  cut  into  walls  near  the  flues,         Mr. 
and  insert  timber  perhaps,  without  knowing  that    A  HttkeSt. 
the  flue  is  near.  — ^ 

6387.  You  think  that  if  the  wall  of  the  flue  4  ^7  »*67' 
were  made  thicker  there  would  be  less  risk  of  fire 

fiom  the  timber  being  placed  too  near  it  ?— They 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  cut  into  the  brick- 
work of  a  flue  at  all  for  that  purpose. 

6388.  You  think  that  no  timber  should  be 
placed  nearer  than  nine  inches  to  the  inside  of 
the  flue  ? — Twelve  inches  would  be  better  for 
timbers  placed  in  the  brickwork, 

6389.  Have  you  found  that  fires  very  often 
originate  from  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  buildings  erected  some  years  before  ? — I  think 
that  is  generally  the  cause  when  the  cause  is 
structuraJ. 

6390.  Will  you  mention  to  die  Committee 
some  alterations  of  that  kind  which  have  ouised 
such  fires? — One  cause  is  the  erection  of  new  flues. 
After  a  building  has  been  completed  some  few 
years,  p^hapa  they  want  to  erect  a  new  flue,  and 
it  is  a  very  difficult  piece  of  construction  to  do 
properly.  The  present  Act  of  Parliament  is 
very  doubtful  on  that  point.  It  says  that  a  new 
withe  shall  be  constructed  at  the  back  ;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtun  a  judgment  as  to 
what  the  meaning  of  that  is ;  whether  you  may 
build  it  directly  against  tiie  wall  or  not ;  but  in 
any  case  the  settlement  of  the  new  brickwork  is 
apt  to  cause  &^ts  in  tine  flue. 

6391.  Then  witli  r^ard  to  metal  pipes,  have 
you  heard  of  any  fires  arising  from  the  insertiin 
of  those  pipes  ? — No,  but  from  carrying  them  too 
near  to  woodwork,  and  then  if  they  keep  them 
aw»v  from  the  woodwork,  they  are  apt  to  stow 
oombustible  materials  near  them. 

6392.  How  close  have  you  fotmd  the  wood  to 
be  when  it  took  fire  from  those  metal  pipes  ? — That 
I  could  not  say ;  we  generally  keep  the  wood  of 
the  building  away,  but  tihey  stow  the  artielea 
okise  by.  I  think  the  present  distance  of  nine 
inches  is  generally  sufficient,  but  1 2  inches  would 
perhaps  be  better. 

6393.  There  is  a  practice  lately  of  having  sun- 
burners  in  the  ceilings  of  old  houses ;  have  you 
ever  known  a  fire  originate  from  that  cause  ? — 
Yes ;  many  fires  have  originated  from  that  cause, 
where  the  flues  have  been  carried  through  the 
floors ;  they  have  had  to  be  carried  through  in 
the  limited  tjiickness  of  the  wooden  floor ;  and  it 
ia  very  difficult  to  keep  them  far  enough  away 
from  the  joists  of  tiie  floor ;  uid  if  tliey  are  so, 
and  a  slate  cover  put  over  tii^n,  they  are  liable 
to  communicate  fire  to  fruniture  in  tiie  room. 
There  is  an  immense  h«tt  arising  from  sun- 
burners.  ^Yhen  they  arie  carried  directly  through 
the  roof  they  are  almost  always  safe. 

6394.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  of  fire 
arising  from  the  setting  of  stoves  ? — Yes ;  when 
the  stoves  are  set  carelesdy,  and  also  more  t^an 
that  from  cutting  away  the  chimney  books  (and 
workmen  are  very  apt  to  do  that,  because  they  find 
that  they  have  not  depth  enough  for  the  stoves), 
they  cut  away  the  brickwork,  and  leave  only 
£)ur  inch^  in  thickness  at  the  back ;  and  what 
remains  is  very  much  shaken. 

6896.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  sometimes  one  flue  is  used  for  two  fire-places  ? 
— ^Tea ;  and  that  is  one  very  great  cause  of  fire, 
and  also  the  making  use  of  ma.  upper  part  of  a 
flue  for  a  fire,  whioh  gives  rise  to  the  same  thing. 
SuTOose  the  lower  fire-place  is  closed  up,  and  the 
flue  18  used  £Dr  a  new  fire-jdaoe  above,  the  soot  ia 
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Mr.         liable  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  one,  and  catch 
R.  Uesketh.  fire.    Fires  often  arise  from  that  cause. 

6396.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  surveyor,  under 

4  July  1867.  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  to  look  into  those 
matters  ? — So  far  as  the  Act  goes,  it  is ;  but  we 
could  not  prevent  one  flue  being  used  for  two 
fire-places ;  that  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Act. 
»  6397.  But  you  think  that  that  should  be  pre- 

vented in  any  new  Building  Act,  do  you  not  ? — 
Certainly ;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

6398.  Then  would  you  inflict  a  penalty  upon 
any  one  who  would  do  that  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  in  which  the  penalties  that  are  already 
in  the  Act  have  been  enforced ;  they  seem  to  be 
almost  a  dead  letter. 

6399.  For  what  reason  are  they  almost  a  dead 
letter  ? — I  think  it  is  so  diflicult  to  find  out  who 
is  the  author  of  the  infringement  in  cases  of  small 
alterations  to  flues  and  chimneys. 

6400.  What  you  want  is  to  make  the  builder 
responsible,  I  presume  ?  —  If  you  make  the 
builder  alone  responsible,  the  difficulty  is  to  fix 
upon  the  builder ;  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  owner  responsible,  at  all  events,  unless  he  has 
got  a  responsible  builder ;  we  have  to  deal  with 
journeymen,  and  men  of  straw,  from  whom,  if 
you  get  a  conviction,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
amendment  of  the  irregularity.  I  had  a  case  in 
which  I  convicted  a  man  who  called  himself  a 
builder,  and  the  magistrate  was  going  to  commit 
him,  but  he  hesitated  upon  the  man  saying  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  building 
to  remedy  it,  and  the  magistrate  asked  me  what 
would  be  the  result  of  sending  the  man  to  prison. 
I  said  I  did  not  know ;  he  then  said  that  he  could 
not  commit  the  man,  because  he  did  not  see  that 
the  man  had  the  power  of  remedying  the  evil. 

6401.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  flues  used-  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  do  you  find  that  they 
are  generally  carelessly  built  ? — No,  not  in  the 
first  building ;  but  they  are  almost  constantly 
altering  them,  and  if  they  want  to  clear  them 
out  they  open  them  and  cover  them  up  again ; 
they  are  constantly  dealing  with  them  in  various 
ways,  and  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  a  remedy. 

6402.  But,  in  those  alterations,  do  they  gene- 
rally come  nearer  to  the  timber  in  the  adjoining 
building? — They  do  sometimes;  but  there  are 
often  combustible  materials  used  within  the  build- 
ing, for  drying,  as  in  the  japanning  process,  they 
have  wooden  frames,  and  they  catch  fire ;  in 
some  of  the  drying  places  they  use  coke  fires,  and 
they  often  have  wooden  joists  or  frames  imme- 
diately over  them,  and  the  immense  heat  from 
them  often  sets  the  drying  houses  on  fire. 

6403.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  which  you 
can  suggest  for  preventing  those  fires,  except 
more  care  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves? — No;  they  are  much  more  careful 
than  they  used  to  be  in  my  district. 

6404.  Are  there  fewer  fires,  do  you  think  ? — 
Much  fewer. 

6405.  With  regard  to  the  fire  brigade  do  you 
think  when  a  fire  takes  place  in  a  manufactory 
that  they  often  put  too  much  water  on  the  goods? 
— I  think  not ;  I  think  thejr  are  very  careful  in 
the  use  of  water,  but  that  is  not  within  my  pro- 
vince. 

6406.  Lord  Richard  Grotoenor.']  Do  you  find 
that  the  builder's  work  is  inferior  to  what  it  used 
to  be  some  years  ago  ? — No ;  I  do  not  at  all. 

6407.  You  do  not  think  that  the  tendency  to 
scamping  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be  ? — No ;  not 


in  general ;  I  should  say  that  it  was  better  in  many 
respects. 

6408.  Do  you  think  that  the  mortar  is  as 
carefully  made  as  it  used  to  be,  say  50  or  100  years 
ago  ? — No ;  I  think  the  mortar  for  specuUtitive 
buildings  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  then. 

6409.  Are  the  bricks  inferior  ? — I  think  not ; 
I  think  that  the  bricks  are  decidedly  better  than 
they  used  to  be  in  former  times. 

6410.  Would  you  suggest  that  those  fire-proof 
floors  should  be  introduced  into  every  dwelling 
house  in  London  ? — No;  I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  them  in  every  dwelling  house  ;  I  was 
speaking  of  warehouses  in  that  case. 

6411.  But  you  suggested  pugging,  I  think  ? — 
Yes ;  that  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  we 
must  not  run  the  builder  up  to  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, especially  in  small  houses,  which  are  a 
class  of  buildings  that  have  immensely  improved 
of  late. 

6412.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  importance 
to  have  fire-proof  floors  in  buildings  that  are 
built  for  lodging-houses? — Yes  ;  I  think  it 
would,  if  they  were  buildings  of  any  considerable 
size. 

6413.  I  mean  lodging-houses  for  the  working 
classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  those  buildings  ought 
to  be  fire-proof. 

6414.  Where  there  is  a  large  body  of  men 
sleeping    together,  of   course    there    must    be 

§reater  risk  from  fire?— Yes;  it  would  be  very 
esirable  to  make  those  buildings  fire-proof;  I 
know  of  one  case  where  the  consequences  would 
be  frightful  if  there  were  a  fire,  where  there  are 
hundreds  sleeping  during  the  winter  months  every 
night. 

6415.  Mt.  Agar- Ellis.']  With  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  you  have  under  the  present  Building 
Act  in  fixing  the  liability,  I  understand  you  to 
suggest  that  the  owner  should'  be  liable  ? — Yes. 

6416.  Why  not  the  builder  ? — Because  the 
builder  is  defined  to  be  any  one  who  does  the 
work;  you  must  not  look  upon  the  owner  as 
necessarily  a  great  man ;  but  an  owner  or  occu- 
pier may  employ  somebody  who  is  not  really  a 
builder,  because  he  wants  to  scamp  the  work,  or 
to  do  something  contrary  to  the  Building  Act. 
He  employs  a  man  of  straw  or  a  journeyman ; 
and  he  is  not  even  bound  to  give  the  district 
surveyor  notice  who  it  is  that  he  employs,  and  if 
asked  who  did  the  work,  the  owner  might  decline 
to  answer. 

6417.  But  if  you  made  the  builder  liable,  that 
would  do  away  with  scampii^,  would  it  not? — 
No ;  because  we  cannot  find  him ;  the  magis- 
trate says,  "  You  have  not  proved  that  this  man 
is  the  builder." 

6418.  Might  it  not  meet  the  difficulty  to  make 
the  owner  liable  if  the  builder  could  not  be 
found  ? — No ;  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
builder  cannot  be  found.  If  the  word  "  builder  " 
were  used  as  we  generally  understand  it,  it  would 
do  to  make  him  sJone  responable,  but  a  journey- 
man or  labourer  might  be  a  "  builder  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  would  not  be  a  proper 
person  to  be  responsible  alone. 

6419.  But  might  you  not  frame  a  clause  in 
such  a  way  as  to  do  away  with  the  spurious 
builder,  and  make  it  essential  that  the  man  who 
was  the  builder  should  do  the  work  ? — But  there 
is  nothing  to  define  what  a  builder  is ;  a  jour- 
neyman may  be  a  builder,  and  very  often  he 
writes  that  up  over  his  door. 

6420.  Still,  do  you  not  think  that  if  you  could 
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define  the  word  "  builder,"  that  he  would  be  the 
right  person  to  be  made  liable  for  any  deficiency 
in  the  building  of  a  house  or  warehouse? — l 
cannot  see  how  you  could  define  it ;  there  are 
constently  journeymen  who  do  building  work, 
and  it  would  be  perhaps  thought  hard  to  exclude 
them  >  from  becoming  master  builders  if  they 
pleased. 

6421 .  But  do  you  agree  that  the  person  who 
ought  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  the  building  is 
not  properly  built,  is  the  constructor  of  the 
buUmng? — Certainly. 

6422.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  could  describe 
the  constructor  of  the  building  so  as  to  take  in 
the  journeyman  or  the  master  builder,  he  would 
be  the  right  person  to  make  liable  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  practical  objections  to  that ;  a  journey- 
man is  employed  perhaps  in  all  parts  of  London, 
and  if  you  know  nis  name,  you  often  cannot  get 
his  address;  he  may  not  be  in  the  country  even. 
I  had  one  case  in  which  a  man  had  gone  off  to 


Bussia;  that  was  a  warehouse  which  had  the         Mr. 
whole  of  the  side  enclosed  with  wood  in  a  very    -R-  Hesketh. 
dangerous  manner,  and  I  never  could  get  any         "~~~ 
remedy,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of  no  4  ''"^7  *^^'' 
position,  and  because  he  had  gone  abroad. 

6423.  But  if  you  came  down  on  the  owner, 
and  decided  that,  if  the  builder  could  not  be 
found,  the  owner  should  be  liable,  would  not 
that  compel  the  owner  to  insist  upon  fixing  the 
builder? — I  think  so  in  many  cases ;  but  it  would 
not  be  a  complete  remedy  unless  the  owner  were 
made  liable  also. 

6424.  Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  you 
prefer  that  the  owner  should  be  made  liable,  even 
u  you  could  always  be  certain  of  getting  hold  of 
the  builder  ? — Yes ;  simply  because  the  builder, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  is  so  often  a  journeyman 
or  a  man  of  straw,  who  cannot  bear  the  peimlties 
of  the  Act,  or  carry  out  the  remedy,  if  convicted. 

6425.  Chairman. l  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  your  evidence?—^©. 


Mr.  Fredebick  William  Huhn,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


6426.  Chairman.']  You  are  from  Russia,  I 
beKeve  ? — I  am. 

6427.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I  am  agent 
for  insurance  companies. 

6428.  Are  you  agent  for  any  particular  insu- 
rance company  ? — ^I  represent  two  companies, 
the  Queen  and  the  Commercial  Union. 

6429.  Do  those  insurance  companies  transact 
business  in  St.  Petersburg  ? — Yes. 

6430.  Do  they  also  transact  business  in  any 
other  part  of  Russia  ? — Yes,  in  all  Russia. 

6431.  And  do  you  act  as  surveyor  for  those 
offices  as  well  as  agent? — I  do. 

6432.  Can  you  mform  the  Committee  whether 
there  has  been  any  increase  of  fires  lately  in  St. 
Petersburg  ? — No,  they  have  become  less. 

6433.  Can  you  tell  us  what  means  they  adopt 
for  finding  out  the  causes  of  fire  in  Russia  ? — A 
strict  examination  is  at  once  made  through  the 
police. 

6434.  Is  that  done  in  public  or  in  private  ? — 
It  is  first  done  privately  and  then  pubBcly. 

6435.  Is  it  always  done  in  that  way  ? — For- 
merly it  was  always  secret,  but  for  some  years 
it  has  been  public. 

6436.  Is  the  evidence  taken  on  oath? — Not 
always,  only  in  some  cases. 

6437.  In  what  cases  is  the  evidence  taken  on 
oath  ? — When  there  is  any  special  inference  that 
the  fire  has  occurred  through  incendiarism,  the 
man  is  placed  on  oath,  and  a  strict  investigation 
is  followed  out. 

6438.  That  investigation  is  conducted  by  the 
police  magistrate,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  first  through 
the  police,  and  then  afterwards  through  the 
courts  of  law ;  there  are  gentlemen  appointed 
who  make  those  examinations. 

6439.  Are  you  aware  that  in  America  there 
are  certain  gentlemen  appointed  to  investigate 
into  the  causes  of  fire,  called  fire  marshals  ? — 1 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

6440.  Those  gentlemen  in  Russia  who  conduct 
the  investigations  of  fires,  are  appointed  specially 
for  the  purpose,  are  they  ? — Their  functions  are 

Erincipally  m  criminal  cases,  where  the  fires  are 
elieved  to  have  been  wilfuUy  made;  but  as 
every  fire  may  possibly  be  traced  to  a  crime, 
every  fire  is  legally  examined  by  the  police. 
0.84. 


6441.  Those  gentlemen  are  in  fact  criminal        i^'^r  . 
magistrates  for  mvestigating  into  all  crimes  ? —  '•  "•  ■"«»"• 
If  there  is  not  any  crime  about  it,  the  police         "^~' 
decide  upon  it ;  but  if  there  be  anything  wrong, 

it  is  handed  over  to  the  criminal  court,  and 
when  it  is  once  handed  over  to  the  criminal 
court,  the  police  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  it 

6442.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis.']  Do  you  mean  an  or^- 
nary  criminal  court  ? — ^Yes ;  directly  a  fire  takes 

Slace,  it  is  always  placed  under  the  superinten- 
ence  of  the  police,  and  the  police  make  mquiries, 
to  see  how  it  has  arisen,  and  if  there  be  anything 
suspicious  about  it,  it  is  handed  over  to  the 
criminal  court. 

6443.  But  what  is  the  court ;  is  it  an  ordinary 
criminal  court  ? — It  is  a  criminal  court  specially 
appointed. 

6444.  It  is  not  like  our  police  court  ? — No ;  it 
is  different ;  they  call  them  criminal  judges. 

6445.  Are  they  court»  for  all  kinds  of  crimes, 
or  only  for  cases  of  fire  ? — It  is  a  general  criminal 
court. 

6446.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor.']  Do  they  have 
a  jury  or  not  ? — There  is  only  one  judge  in  each 
court ;  they  are  in  different  parts  of  the  town ; 
there  are  several  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
city. 

6447.  There  is  no  jury? — There  is  no  jury. 

6448.  Do  the  police  give  a  certificate  of  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  after  Siey  have  made  their  in- 
vestigation ? — Yes,  always. 

6449.  Chairman."]  Are  the  claims  paid  by  the 
insurance  companies,  if  the  person  on  whose 
premises  the  fire  takes  place  is  insured,  before 
that  certificate  is  obtained  from  the  police? — 
Under  no  circumstances. 

6450.  You  have  stated  that  formerly  the  in- 
vestigation was  carried  on  privately,  and  that 
now,  in  suspicious  cases,  it  is  carried  on  publicly ; 
has  that  change  of  method  had  any  effect  in 
reduciog  the  number  of  fires  ? — It  haa  only  been 
in  force  for  one  year,  but  as  an- insurance  agent 
I  should  certainly  say  that  it  has  had  some  good 
effect. 

6451.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  before  the 
insurance  company  sign  a  policy,  the  police  in- 
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Mr.        vestigate  Into  the  moral  diaracter  of  the  assurer ; 
^.  W.  Buhn,  is  liat  the  case  in  Ituama? — ^That  is  a  matter  for 

'  the  agents ;  the  police  never  do  it  in  Russia. 

4  JtJjt  i9&j,      6452.  Have  you  never  heard  of  its  being  done 
in  Hamburgh  ? — Never. 

6453.  Lord  Richard  Chotvenor,']  Is  much  j»o- 
pertj  insured  in  Bnssia? — Ko;  hardly  a  tenth 
part  of  its  valne  is  insured,  that  is,  of  moveable 
property. 

6454.  You  are  speaking  merely  of  St.  Peters- 
bnrg,  I  suppose  ? — No,  generally  of  Russia ;  in 
St.  Petersburg  most  of  the  property  is  insured. 

6455.  Are  there  some  very  heavy  fires  that 
take  place  in  St  Petersburg  ?— Yes,  there  have 
been. 

6456.  Mr.  Kiimavrd.']  Do  the  insurance  com- 
panies insure  the  dwelHiigs  of  the  peasants  at  all, 
m  the  interior? — ^No;  they  are  msured  in  the 
mutual  companies  of  the  country.  They  are 
Tery  small  insurances  indeed.  If  one  of  those 
cottages  be  worth  1,000  roubles,  it  is  insured  for 
25,  or  at  the  outside  50  roubles. 

6457.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — It  is  done 
by  the  Government,  in  a  kind  of  mutual  com- 

Sany,  where  all  those  peasants  can  insure.    It  is 
one  by  the  Government,  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

6458.  When  you  say  •*  mutual,"  you  mean  it 
is,  in  fact,  an  insurance  carried  on  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people  ? — 
Yes. 

6459.  Chairman.']  In  Mr.  Jansen's  evidence, 
at  Question  523,  he  says,  "  In  some  districts 
they  are  very  strict,  and  every  insurance  agent 
must  bring  the  policy  to  a  magistrate,  or  a  cer- 
tain person  who  is  appointed  to  make  those  in- 
quiries, to  get  it  inspected;  and  if  the  party 
finds  that  he  has  insured  too  much,  he  has  to  pay 
a  fine ;"  does  that  practice  prevail  in  Russia? — 
Certainly  not. 

6460.  Is  the  insurance  business  a  profitable 
one  in  Russia  ? — In  the  last  year  and  a  half  it 
has  been. 

6461.  But  not  previously  to  the  last  year  and 
a  half? — Say  three  or  four  years. 

6462.  Have  you  much  incendiarism  in  Russia? 
— No  ;  we  used  to  have,  by  the  Poles.       , 

64^3.  Lord  Richard  Gromenor,']  Those  were 
malicious  fires,  not  fraudulent? — Just  so;  they 
were  done  by  the  discontented  Poles. 

6464.  Mr.  Ttwner.]  They  were  not  fires  for 
the  purpose  of  gain  ? — No. 

6465.  Chairman.']  Vfh&t  means  do  you  adopt 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  extinguishing  fires? — 
Every  part  of  the  town  is  divided  into  certain 
police  districts,  and  those  parts  of  the  town  are 
again  divided  into  quarters,  and  every  part  of  the 
town  has  a  fire  engine  station,  which  has  a  special 
house  for  itself,  that  is  imder  tlie  regulation  of 
one  principal.  In  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Mos- 
cow, besides  those  principal  persons,  there  is  one 
principal  besides,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  those 
principals  are  under  the  orders  of  the  police. 

6466.  Do  you  mean  the  police  magistrate  ? — 
The  principal  of  the  police  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  In  each  part  of  iiie  town  the  fire  engine 
establishment  consists  of  from  30  to  50  people 
with  20  or  30  houses  and  all  the  necessary  water 
apparatus.  The  building  in  which  all  this  is 
contained  has  a  very  high  tower  attached  to  it. 


and  on  this  tower  there  are  two  men  walldog 
about  incessantly  night  and  day,  and  directly 
they  see  that  a  fire  has  commenced  there  is  cum- 
mnnieation  made  by  a  bell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  and  instantiy  they  run  up  signals  on  a 
flag.  Those  agnals  show  in  what  part  of  the 
town  the  fire  is,  so  that  the  engine  people  can  «t 
once  go  to  the  place  where  the  fire  really  exists. 

6467.  Have  yon  any  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  wie  stations  ? — In  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  there  is.  In  all  the  other  stations 
when  a  fire  takes  place  they  describe  the  SSe- 
rent  parts  of  tj&e  town  by  sending  up  balls  on  a 
pole,  so  that  if  the  fireman  hears  the  alarm  of 
fire  he  looks  at  the  tower,  and  sees  one  or  more 
balls,  which  tell  him  what  part  of  the  town  the 
fire  is  in. 

6466.  Is  the  alarm  given  by  a  gun  ? — ^The  man 
at  the  top  rings  the  bell,  and  the  perscm  under- 
neath orders  the  people  to  get  ready  to  go. 

6469.  The  fires  are  generally  very  disastitms 
in  Russia,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  wooden 
parts  of  the  towns.  » 

6470.  Mr.  Agar-EUia.']  You  have  stated  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  property  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  insured,  is  it  the  same  in  Moscow  ? — No ;  what 
I  meant  to  say  was  this,  that  I  do  not  oonsider 
one-tenth  of  tiie  property  is  insured,  but  in  St. 
Petersburg  there  is  more  insured  in  proportion, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia. 

6471.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  there  are 
in  the  fire  brigade  in  St.  Petersburg  ? — There 
are  13  stations ;  it  would  be  500  or  600  men. 
Altogether,  I  dare  say  you  might  put  it  at  800 
men. 

6472.  Are  there  any  steam  fire  engines  in. 
St.  Peteraburg  ?— Yes. 

6473.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  ? — 
There  are  three  belonging  to  the  Government, 
but  there  are  several  private  ones. 

6474.  Mr.  Kinnaird.'\  Do  they  still  confiscate, 
for  the  us,e  of  the  fire  engines,  horses  that  run  over 
people,  or  commit  any  excess  ? — That  wtaa  for- 
merly the  case,  but  not  now. 

6475.  Do  you  think  that  the  Fire  Brigade, 
and  the  whole  system  for  the  extinction  of  fires, 
is  as  well  managed  as  it  could  be? — At  the 
present  moment  uie  appanatus  is  rather  defective, 
out  it  is  being  gradiuJly  improved ;  there  has 
been  a  large  grant  made  by  the  Gt>vemment  to 
make  the  system  more  e£^ctive,  and  when  it  is 
all  in  working  order  it  will  be  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be. 

6476.  CAaiman.]  Have  you  any  Russian  fire 
insurance  offices?  —  Yes;  there  is  the  First 
Russian  Company,  the  Salamander  Insurance 
Company,  the  Second  Russian  Company,  the 
Peten^urg  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Moscow 
Insurance  Company. 

6477.  Do  those  companies  extend  their  opera- 
tions over  all  Russia  ? — Yes. 

6478.  They  have  their  head-quarter?  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  Moscow,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

6479.  Do  they  transact  business  on  the  same 
terms  as  you  do  for  the  English  companies  ?—■ 
Yes,  the  premiums  are  quite  the  same. 

6480.  Is  there  anythmg  that  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ?— No,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  every  information  required. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Swanton,  6  May  1867.  App.  No.  1. 


TABLE  showing  the  Increase  of  Fires  upon  the  Popolatiok  and  Number  of  Houses 

for  the  Years  1852  and  1862. 

1852. — Population,  2,362,236. — Fireft,  023. 

There  was  one  fire  for  every  2,559  persons,  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1851. 

1852. — Houses,  327,391. — Fires,  923. 

There  was  one  fire  for  every  354  louses,  according  to  the  number  of  houses 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1851. 

1862. — Population,  2,803,989.— Fires,  1,303. 

There  was  one  fire  for  every  2,152  persons,  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1861 ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly  one-filth. 

1862.— Houses,  370,222.— Fires,  1,303. 

There  was  one  fire  for  every  291  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  houses 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1861  j  being  an  increase  of  over  one-fourth. 

This  refers  to  Loudon  only. 

W.  Swanton, 


PROPORTION  of  Fires  to  the  Population,  and  Number  of  Houses  for  the  Years 

1852  and  1862. 

In  1852  there  was  one  fire  for  every  2,559  persons,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1851. 

In  1862  there  was  one  fire  for  every  2,151  persons,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1861, 
showing  an  increase  of  over  one-fifth. 

In  1852  there  was  one  fire  for  every  354  houses,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1851. 

In  1862  there  was  one  fire  for  every  291  houses,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1861, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fifth. 
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ABSTRACT  of  Fires,  Unknown  Causes,  and  Ptr-centage  of  Doubtful  and  incendiary 

FiiiES,  for  the  following  Years: — 


1862. 

1853. 

1863. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Total  Piles 

00» 

000 

1,80» 

1,404 

1,407 

1,600 

1,900 

Unknowns       .        .        - 

SII 

819 

494 

487 

474 

606 

580 

Proportion  of  ditto  to  Num-1 
ber  of  Fires  -        -        -J 

88| 

36| 

37J 

85 

31i 

40 

44 

Doubtful  and  Incendiary  • 

7 

6 

18 

14 

23 

12 

11 

Proportion  to  unknowns   - 

2* 

n 

2! 

2| 

*l 

2 

It 

Though  there  is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  doubtful  and  incendiary  fires,  a» 
reported  for  the  last  two  yegrs,  there  is  a  great  increase  iu  the  number  of  unknown  causes. 
I  quite  believe  that  many  of  these  unknowns  are  doubtful  and  very  suspicious,  though  at 
the  time  not  thought  so. 

It  is  remarkable  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  unknowns  have  increased  over 
10  per  cent. ;  and  when  I  stated  the  number  of  unsatisfactory  fires  last  year  to  be  700,  I 
meant  by  that,  that  though  the  unknowns  imd  incendiaries  are  recorded  at  600  together,  at 
least  100  others,  though  accounted  for  by  the  insured,  were  to  us  nosaiisfiactory  fir^ 

W.  Swanton, 

Salvage  Corps. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  hy  Mr.  S.  Low,  9  May  1867. 


PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  for  aiding  Endanoebbd  Persons  to  Escape  from  Buildings  on  Fire,   App.  No.  8. 

Avoiding  Accidents,  and  Treatment  of  Injuries.  

The  want  of  cooluess  and  presence  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  an  alarm  of  fire  is  by  far  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  an  escape,  and  for  this  no  regulation 
■can  be  laid  down;  but  a  few  simple  directions,  to 
be  observed  by  the  bystanders  and  inmates,  well 
considered  ana  reflected  upon  in  time  of  safety, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  tend  to  discreet  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  hour  of  danger. 


For  Byttandttrt. 

1.  Immediately  on  the  fire  being  discovered, 
give  an  alarm  to  the  nearest  of  the  Roy^l  Society's 
fire-escape  stations,  nut  delaying  an  instant ;  do 
not  wait  "  to  see  if  it  is  wanted."  Life  is  more 
precious  than  properly,  and  events  have  too  often 
proved  how  fatal  even  a  moment's  hesitation  is  in 
sending  for  the  fire  escape.  It  is  the  fire-escape 
conductor's  duty  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  alarm 
immediately.  The  society  remunerates  persons 
calling  and  assisting  the  escapes,  according  to  the 
following  scale : 


To  the  person  giving  the  call  at  a 
fire-escape  station,  whereby  the 
conductor  is  enabled  to  save  life 
(persons  calling  to  assist  the 
conductor)     -        _         - 

If  it  enables  the  conductor  to 
iirrive  before  an  engine  • 

If  after  an  engine      -        .        . 

To  the  second  and  thiid  persons 
assisting  the  conductor,  each  - 


s.  d. 


-     6     - 


2 
1 


1     - 


2.  In  the  absence  of  a  fire  escape,  or  pending 
its  arrival,  ladders  and  ropes  should  be  sought 
for.  Two  constables,  or  other  qualified  persons, 
should  ascend  to  the  roof  through  the  adjoining 
houses.  The  most  efficient  assistance  can  some- 
times be  rendered  by  an  entrance  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  on  fire,  either  by  the  attic  win- 
dows, the  lofit  door,  or  by  removing  the  tiles;  or 
sometimes  the  aid  of  one  end  of  a  rope  (knotted) 
might  be  afforded  from  the  adjoimng  window, 
which  being  passed  by  the  person  in  danger  round 
some  article  in  the  room,  he  could  lower  himself 
or  others  into  the  street,  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
bein(>  controlled,  of  course,  by  those  rendering  tne 
aid  from  the  adjoining  house. 

3.  In  a  narrow  street  or  court,  assistance  may 
be  ^ven  firom  the  windows  of  ttie  opposite  house, 
particularly  by  a  ladder  placed  across  the  street 
from  window  to  window. 

0.84. 


4.  When  no  other  means  present  themselves, 
the  bystanders  bad  better  collect  bedding  at  hand, 
in  case  tiie  inmates  throw  themselves  from  the 
windows  ;  a  blanket  or  carpet,  held  stretched  oat 
by  several  persons,  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 
society's  fire-escape  conductors  carry  jumping- 
sheels  with  them  for  use  upon  emergency. 

5.  Do  not  give  vent  to  the  fire  by  breaking 
into  the  house  unnecessarily  from  without,  or,  if 
an  inmate,  by  opening  doors  or  windows ;  make 
a  point  of  shutting  every  door  after  you  as  you  go 
through  thl*  boose. 

For  Inmates. 

1.  Every  householder  should  make  each  person 
in  his  hous«  acquainted  with  the  beat  means  of 
escape,  whether  the  fire  breaks  out  at  the  top  or 
at  the  bottom ;  provide  fireguards  for  use  in  every 
room  where  there  is  a  fire,  and  let  it  be  a  rule  of 
tlie  household  not  to  rake  out  a  fire  belbre  retiring 
for  the  night,  but  to  leave  the  guard  on.  In 
secQting  the  street-door  and  lower  windows  for 
the  night,  avoid  complicated  fastenings,  or  impedi- 
ments to  an  immediate  outlet  in  casQof  fire.  De- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  fire  es^capes,  for  keeping 
in  dweUing  houses,  may  be  seen  upon  application 
at  the  office  of  the  "  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Life  from  Fire,"  69,  Ludgate-hill. 

2.  Inmates  at  the  first  alarm,  should  endeavour 
calmly  to  reflect  what  means  of  escape  there  are 
in  the  house :  if  in  bed  at  the  time,  wiap  them- 
selves in  a  blanket  oi  bedside  carpet;  open  neither 
windows  nor  doors  more  than  necessary ;  shut 
every  door  after  them.  (This  is  most  important 
lo  observe.) 

3.  In  the  midst  of  smoke  it  is  comparatively 
clear  towards  the  ground,  consequently  progress 
through  smoke  can  be  made  on  the  bands  and 
knees.  A  silk  handkerchief,  worsted  stocking,  or 
other  flannel  substance,  wetted  and  drawn  over 
the  face,  permits  free  breathing,  and  excluaes,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  smoke  from  the  lungs.  A  wet 
sponge  is  alike  efficacious. 

4.  In  the  event  of  behii;  unable  to  escape  either 
by  the  street-door  or  roof,  the  persons  in  danger 
should  immediately  make  their  way  to  a  front- 
room  window,  taking  care  to  close  the  door  after 
them,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  house- 
hold, should  ascertain  that  cvt-ry  individual  is 
there  assembled. 

L  L  2  5.  Peisons 
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Ap)(.No.  2.       5.  Persons  thus  circumstanced,  are  entreated 

not  to  precipitate   themselves  fiom   the  window 

while  theie  remains  the  least  probability  of  assist- 
ance ;  and  even  in  the  last  extremity,  a  plain  rope 
is  invaluable,  or  recourse  may  be  harl  to  joining 
sheets  or  blankets  together,  fastening  one  end 
round  a  bedpost,  or  other  furniture.  This  will 
enable  one  person  to  lower  all  the  other  separately, 
and  the  last  may  let  himself  down  with  compara- 
tively little  risk  :  select  a  window  over  the  door- 
way rather  than  over  the  area. 

6.  Do  not  give  vent  to  the  fire  by  breaking  into 
the  house  unnecessarily  from  without,  or,  if  an 
inmate,  by  opening  doors  or  windows;  make  a 
point  of  shutting  every  door  after  you  as  you  go 
through  the  house.  For  this  purpose  doors  en- 
closing the  staircase  are  very  useful. 

Accidents  to  the  Pertoii. 

1.  Upon  discovering  yourself  on  fire,  reflect  that 
your  greatest  dancer  arises  from  draft  to  the  flames 
and  from  their  rising  upwards ;  throw  yourself  on 
the  ground,  and  rollover  on  the  flame,  if  possible 
on  tne  rug  or  loose  drugget,  which  drag  under 
you ;  the  table-cover,  a  man's  coat,  anything  of 
the  kind  at  hand,  will  serve  your  purpose :  screaai 
for  assistance,  ring  the  bell,  but  do  not  run  out  of 
the  room,  or  remain  in  an  upright  position. 

2.  Persons  especially  exposed  to  a  risk  of  their 
dresses  taking  fire,  should  adopt  the  precaution  of 
having  all  light  fabrics  washed  in  a  weak  soluti(;n 
of  chloride  of  zinc. 

Treatment  of  Injuries. 

1.  Send  for  medical  aid, — let  the  sufiTerer  be  put 
to  bed  as  quickly  as  possible, — remove  all  remains 
of  clothing  about  the  injured  parts,  cutting  with 
extreme  caution,  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
avoid  tearing  the  skin  or  breaking  a  blister.     If 


this  is  not  attended  to,  the  future  danger  will  be 
greatly  aggravated.  If  possible  to  avoid  it,  the 
water  must  not  be  let  out  of  the  blister. 

2.  As  the  readiest  thing  at  hand,  cover  all  the 
injured  parts  ttnderly  with  clean  cotton  or  wool, 
what  is  commonly  known  as  wadding,  the  cleaner 
and  purer  ihe  better;  (the  best  for  the  purpose  is 
kept  by  druggists ;)  it  relieves  b^  excluding  the 
air.  Linen  rag,  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lime  water  and  linseed  oil,  also  forms  a 
good  dressing.  Common  whiting  is  very  good 
applied  wet,  and  continually  damped  witk  a 
sponge. 

3.  It  is  better  to  avoid  cold  applications.  They 
ceitainly  allay  pain ;  but,  unless  the  cold  be  main- 
tained, the  momentary  relief  is  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable aggravation  of  the  suffering.  In  exten- 
sive burns,  moreover,  cold  water  freely  applied  is 
not  unattended  by  danger. 

4.  From  36  to  60  bonrs  after  the  injury,  the 
blisters  will  present  a  milky  appearance,  and  show 
surrounding  mflammation ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
they  may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  large 
needle;  dressing  for  bums  may  then  be  simple 
wax  and  oil  spread  on  lint,  but  so  much  depends 
on  circumstances  and  the  state  of  health  of  the 
sufierer,  that  it  is  desifable,  as  soon  as  ])ossible, 
to  secure  medical  attendance. 

6.  To  recover  a  person  in  a  stale  of  insensibility 
from  the  effect  of  smoke,  dash  cold  water  in  the 
fiice,  or  cold  and  hot  water  alternately.  Should 
this  fail,  turn  him  on  his  face,  with  the  arms 
folded  under  his  forehead.  Apply  pressure  along 
the  back  and  ribs,  and  turn  the  body  gradually  on 
the  side,  then  again  slowly  on  the  face,  repeating 
the  pressure  on  the  back.  Persevere  with  these 
alternate  rolling  movements,  about  16  times  in  a 
minute,  until  respiration  is  restored.  A  warm 
bath  will  now  complete  the  recovery. 


List  of  the  Fire  Escape  Stations. 


At  each  Station,  there  is  a  Fire  Escape,  attended  throughout  the  night  by  a  conductor,  well  instructed 
in  its  use,  and  provided  with  all  necessary  implements:  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  any  fire  in  his 
neighbourhood,  upon  the  first  alarm  being  communicated  to  him. 


Western  District. 

1.  Edo;ware-road,  near  Cambridge-terrace. 

2.  Bishop's-roacI,  facing  Trinity  Church. 

5.  Kensington. — 1.  Notting-hill,  near  the  Gate. 
4.  „  2.  High-street,  in    front   of 

Uie  church. 
b.  Oxford-Street,  corner  of  Dean-street,  Soho. 

6.  „  „  Marylehone-lane. 

7.  „  West,  corner  of  Connaught- 

place. 

8.  Baker-street,  corner  of  King-street. 

9.  Great  Portland-street,  by  the  chapel. 

10.  Tottenham-court- road,  by  the  chapel. 

11.  Marylebone-road,  comer  of  Albany-street. 

12.  St.  John's-wood.— 1.  "Eyre  Arms." 

13.  „  2,  Near '•Swiss"  tavern. 

14.  „  3.  Aberdeen-place,  near 

St.      John's-wood- 
road. 

15.  Kilburn,  by  the  Turnpike-gate. 

16.  Kentish  Town,  Camden  Broadway,  facing 

the  "  Falcon." 


17.  Camden  Town,  front  of  the  "Southampton 
Arms." 

Inspector : 

Mr.  Spencer,  30,  Great  Portland-street. 


Northern  District. 


18.  Islington. — l.  On  the  Green. 


19 


20 

21. 

22. 


2.  Compton-terrace,  Highbury 
end. 

3.  Balls  Pond,  by  the  "  North- 
ampton Arms." 

4.  Richmond-road,  Barnsbury. 
6.  Camden-road,  Holloway. 

23.  Euston-square,   Euston-road,  by  St.  Fan- 

eras  Church. 

24.  Battle-bridge,  in  front  of  King's-cross. 

25.  Guilford-street,  Foundling  Hospital. 

26.  Aldersgate-slxeet,  opposite  Cartbusian-street. 

27.  Clerkenweli. — 1.  St  John-street,  opposite 

Corporation-row. 

28.  Clerkenweli.— 
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28.  Clerkenwell. — 2.  Comer     of    Claremont- 

square  and  Pentonville- 
road. 

29.  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  corner  of  Bath-street 
80.  Hoxton,  in  front  of  the  "  Sturt  Arms." 

Shoreditch,  in  fnmt  of  the  Church. 
Kingsland-road,  near  the  Workhouse. 
Hackney. — 1.  By  Kingsland  Turnpike. 
,,  2.  In  Church-street. 


31. 
82. 
S3. 
34. 


Inspector : 


Mr.  Wade,  62,  Newton-street,  Bridport-place, 
Hoxton. 


Eastern  District. 


Cheapside,  by  the  Peel  Statue. 

Royal  Exchange,  by  the  Wellington  Statue. 

Aldeate^  comer  of  LeadenhalT  and   Pen* 

cnurch-streets. 
St.  Mary-at-hill,  comer  of  Rood-lane. 
Tower-hill,  by  the  Mint. 
St.  John's,  Wapping,  in  front  of  the  Church. 
St.  George  iti  the  East,  in  front  of  the 

Church. 
Sbadwell,  High-street,  opposite  St.  Paul's 

Church. 
RatcUff,  in  the  Commercial-road,  by  the 

Railway  Arch. 
Limehouse,  corner  of  Commercial  and  Ea$t 

India-roads. 
Poplar,  opposite  All  Saints'  Church, 
Bow,  High-street,  opposite  the  Church. 
Mile-end-road,  opposite  Messrs.  Charring- 

ton's  Brewery.     . 
Bethnal-green,  opposite  St.  John's  Church. 
Whitechapel,  in  front  of  the  Church. 
Bishopsgate-street,  near  Widegale-street. 
Finsbury-circus,  corner  of  West-street. 

Inspector : 

Mr.  Venables,  16,  Laura-terrace,  Campbell-road, 
Bow. 


35. 
30. 
37. 

38. 
30. 
40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 


Southern  District. 


56.  Camberwell,  on  the  Gieen. 
56.  High-street,  Peckham. 

67.  Old  Kent-road,  by  "  (Jreen  Man"  Gate. 

68.  Walworth-road,  by  Camberwell  Gate. 

59.  NewingtoD,  opposite  the  "  Elepliaut  and 

Castle." 

60.  Black  friars-road,  comer  of  Great  Charlotte- 

street. 

61.  Southwark,  in  front  of  St.  George's  Church. 

62.  Southwark-bridge-road,  corner  of  Union- 

street. 

63.  Toolcy-street,  near  Beimondsey-slreet 

64.  Bermondsey. — 1.  Star-corner. 

66.  „  2.  St.  James's  Church. 

66.  Rotherhithe. — I.  Cobouig-street. 

67.  „  2.  Commercial  Docks. 

Inspector : 
Mr.  Havard,  7,  Gladstone-terrace,  Walworth. 


App,  No.  2. 


South'Westem  District. 


68. 

69. 

70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
76. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 


Kensington,  Fulham-road,  corner  of  Pel- 
ham-crescent. 

Brompton,  near  Knightsbridge-green. 

Chelsea. — 1.  Oakley-square. 
„  2.  Sloane-square. 

Eaton-square,  by  St.  Peter's  Church. 

South  Audley-street,  by  the  Ciiapel. 

Conduit-street,  corner  of  Gt.  George-street 

Golden-square. 

Piccadilly,  fating  St.  James's  Church. 

Bedford-row,  south  end. 

Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  by  St  George's 
Church. 

Holborn-hill,  corner  of  Hatton-garden. 

Long-acre,  facing  Bow-street. 

New  Bridge-street,  by  the  Obelisk. 

Strand,  by  St.  Clement's  Church. 

West  Strand,  Trafalgar-square,  by  St  Mar- 
tin's Church. 

Westminster. — 1.  Broad  Sanctuary. 
„  2.  Horseferry-road'. 


Inspector : 

Mr.  Hale,  2,  Great  Ormond-street,  Queen- 
square. 


82.  Lambeth,  by  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum. 

53.  Kennington-cross. 

54.  Clapbam,  in  the  High-street 

Hours  of  Duty. — September  to  April,  inclusive,  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.    May,  June,  July,  August, 

9  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

Communications  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Escapes  or  the  Conductors,  from  persons  in  the 
locality  of  each,  will  at  all  times  receive  attention  from  the  Inspector  of  the  district 


Office,  69,  Ludgate-hill,  January  1867. 


Sampson  Low,  Jun.,  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BSPOBT  FBO¥  THE 


App.  No,  2. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  FROM  FIRE. 


Ol>8erTance  of  the 
rales. 

Appliomts  \Fhen 
approTed   by   Com- 
mittee appointed  as 
Supermuneraries. 


Snpernuiceraries. 


Time  to  be  on  dnty 
with  the  escapes. 

Conductor  requiring 
a  Buperaumeiaiy  to 
go  on  duty  for  Um. 

Office  dnty. 

General  appeai-ance 
and  ctdndnct. 


Obey  orders  of 
tecretaiy,  &c. 


Conductors  are 
responsible  for  the 
state  of  their 
machines. 


To  examine 
machines  upon 
going  on  dnty. 

Not  to  sleep  or  go 
into  a  public-house. 


Sudden  illness  while 
on  dnty. 

Called  to  a  fire. 


Arriving  at  a  fire. 


If  attending  a  fire 
where  the  escape 
cannot  be  used. 


General  conduct  at 
afire. 


Rules  vor  Conductors. 

1.  It  roust  be  dietincily  understood  that  all  conductors  and  supernumeraries  employed  by 
this  Society  are  to  be  subject  to  the  following  rules,  any  infractiou  of  which  will  be  visited 
by  the  committee  with  dismissal,  fiae,  or  suspension,  as  tli»  case  mny  deserve. 

2.  Pereons  d«^sirous  of  employment  as  conductors  must  fill  up  a  printed  foi-m  of  applica- 
tion to  the  committee,  which  they  may  obtain  of  the  secretary.  If  approved  of  by  the 
committee,  they  will  be  appointed  supernumeraries,  when  they  must  attend  nightand  morn- 
ing to  assist  such  conductors  in  removing  their  escapes  as  the  secretary  shall  direct;  making 
themselves  acquunted  with  the  working  of  the  escapes  and  the  duties  which  will  be  required 
of  then)  as  conductors. 

3.  Supernnmeraries  will  be  appointed  conductors  in  their  turn,  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
two  senior  supernumeraries  nre  paid  assistance  money  if  they  regularly  attend ;  with  this 
exception,  they  receive  no  wages  unlefis  on  temporary  duty  for  a  conductor. 

4.  When  a  conductor  requires  a  supernumerary  to  take  his  place  for  a  night,  be  mart 
make  application  to  the  secretary  by  12  o'clock  the  morning  previous. 

6.  The  conductors  are  to  he  on  duty  at  their  respective  stations  with  their  escapes  from 
0  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August";  and  from  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  7  o'clock  in  tae 
morning,  during  the  other  eight  months. 

6.  Two  conductors  in  rotation  are  to  iitlend  a?  orderlies  for  one  week  daily  at  the  office, 
the  first  orderly  at  11  o'clock,  the  second  at  3  o'clock. 

7.  The  conductors  are  tu  be  clean  and  respectable  in  their  personal  appearance,  sober  and 
steady  in  their  conduct  at  all  times  (the  offence  of  druiikenuess  vk  ill  subject  a  conductor  to 
instant  dismissal'),  to  wear  th(  ir  uniform  coat,  cap,  and  belt  whenever  on  business  for  the 
Society ;  and  when  on  night  duty  to  wear  also  tneir  axe  and  other  accoutrements,  and  be 
furnished  with  a  helmet,  lamp,  and  rattle ;  the  whole  of  which  are  to  be  at  all  times  kept 
in  a  clean  end  efficient  condition. 

8;  To  obey  all  orders  of  the  secretary  and  the  inspectors  of  their  respective  districts ; 
these  officeivO,  representing  the  committee,  must  be  treated  with  respect  and  attention.  Any 
breach  of  this  rule  will  be  an  act  of  insubordination,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

9.  Each  conductor  will  be  held  re8|ionsible  for  the  appearance  and  sound  condition  of 
his  escape,  and  will  be  required  to  pay  for  any  damage  that  may  arise  fiom  his  carclessnees 
or  inattention.  When  put  up  for  the  day,  the  escape  must  be  properly  secured,  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  injury.  The  escapes  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
the  wheels  taken  on  and  greased  once  a  month.  A  report,  in  writing,  must  be  made  to  the 
secretary  whenever  any  repairs  are  found  to  be  required,  as  well  as  the  same  reported  to  the 
inspector  on  his  next  visit. 

10.  Upon  going  on  duty,  the  conductor  is  every  night  to  examine  the  condition  of  his 
ladders,  ropes,  lamp,  and  other  accoutrements,  and  see  that  the  whole  are  clean  and  in 
good  condition,  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

11.  U'hile  on  night  duty,  the  conductors  are  i  pon  no  account  to  leave  their  station,  nor 
to  enter  any  public  house  ur  other  building.  The  watch  boxes  are  provided  as  a  protection 
against  inclement  weather,  and  must  not  be  used  by  any  person  but  the  conductor ;  nor  are 
the  doers  to  be  dosed  when  tiie  conciuctor  is  within,  as  he  is  expected  to  be  vigilantly  zealous 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  ready  to  give  immediate  attendance  whenever  required. 

12.  If  taken  suddenly  ill  while  on  duty,  the  conductor  must  send  a  messenger  to  the 
inspector  of  his  district.  Upon  no  pretence  whatever  will  absence  from  duty,  without  the 
8ecretaiy'si>r  inspector's  knowledge,  be  permitted. 

13.  When  called  to  a  fiie,  the  conductor  will  immediately  secure  the  assistance  of  thiee 
persons  (police  consial>les  being  preferred),  and,  losing  no  time  in  l^tartillg,  proceed  with  his 
escape  to  the  fire.  On  bis  way,  he  will  explain,  i>s  well  a«  he  <an,  the  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered,  particuhiily  cautioning  them  to  let  no  person  ascend  the  <scape  except 
the  conductor. 

14.  On  arriving  at  the  fire,  the  conductor  is  to  place  his  escape  in  the  most  advantageous 
position,  allowing  no  person  to  touch  it  beyond  tho^e  he  has  selected,  one  of  whom  is  to  be 
stationed  at  the  lever,  while  the  conductor  ascends  the  lai'der.  The  whole  attention  and 
utmost  energy  of  the  conductor  is  to  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  life;  and  having  a>=cer- 
tainrd,  beyond  a  doubt,  (hat  the  inmates  are  out  ot°  danger,  and  that  no  furtiier  service  is 
required  of  Itim,  he  must  take  his  escape  back  to  the  station  with  all  reasonable  speed. 

15.  If,  fiom  the  peculiar  construction  or  situation  of  the  house  on  fire,  the  large  escape 
cannot  be  aviiiluble,  the  conductor,  resigning  it  to  the  charge  of  a  police  constable,  will  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  loof  by  the  adjoining  house,  or  otherwise  take  such  steps  as  are 
most  likely  to  rescue  the  lives  in  danger,  availing  himself  of  his  short  ladder,  ropes,  crow- 
bar, &c.;  if  in  a  narrow  court,  tiy  and  render  assistance  from  the  opposite  window,  by 
placini;  the  ladder  across. 

16.  The  great  variety  of  circumstances  attending  a  fire  render  it  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  precbe  rules  ;  much  will  always  depend  upon  the  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  skill 
of  the  conductors,  who  are  therefore  expected  so  to  consider  the  subject  and  the  Society's 
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printed   "directions  to  assist  in  saving  life  from  6 re,"   as  to  be  prepared  to  act  with        App.  No.  2. 

coolness  and  judgment  on  all  occasions.     It  is  also  necessary  that  the  conductors  make  

themselves  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective  stations. 

17.  The  conductors  are  furnished  with  printed  certificates,  two  of  which  they  are  to  get  Certificate  required 
filled  up,  with  the  particulars  of  the  fire  which  they  have  attended,  stating  time,  place,  and  of  attendance  at  a 
services  rendered  ;  these  they  must  get  two  of  the  nearest  housekeepers  to  sign,  asking  them 

at  the  same  time  if  they  wish  to  make  any  remarks  of  their  own  on  the  back  of  the  certificate, 
and  the  same  must  he  brought  to  the  secretary  before  10  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

18.  While  the  observance  of  these  rules  will  be  stficUy  enforced,  every  encouragement  Enconraffement  to 
will  be  given  to  the  conductors  to  persevere  in  good  conduct,  and  the  committee  will  never  good  conduct  and 
allow  vigilance  and  efficiency  to  pass  unnoticed  or  unrewarded.  vigilance. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

Office,  Milton  Chambers,  Ludgate  Hill,  Sampson  Low,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

February  1864.  . 


REWARDS. 

Thb  Sooibty  remunerates  persons  calling  and  assisting  the  escapes  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing scale  :— 

To  the  person  giving  the  call  at  a  fire-escape  station,  whereby  the  Con-     s.  d. 
ductor  is  enabled  to  save  life  (persons  "  calling  "  to  assist  the  condactor)    6    - 

If  it  enables  the  conductor  to  arrive  before  an  engine       >        -        -        -    2    6 

If  after  an  engine  --.^--------le 

To  the  second  and  third  persons  assisting  the  conductor,  each  -        -        -     1    - 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Letcis  Becker. 


App.  No.  3. 


DIRECTIONS  for  avoiding  Accidents  and  aiding  Peksons  to  Escape  from  Buildings  on  Fire, 

by  Lewit  m,  Becker. 


Tbb  want  of  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  is  by  far  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  an  escape  and  the  power  to  subdue 
the  fire.  For  these,  no  regulations  can  be  framed ; 
but  n  ft  w  simple  directions,  well  considered  and 
reflected  upon  in  time  of  safety,  will  in  a  great 
measure  tend  to  discreet  and  successful  efibrts  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

Precautions  againtt  Fire. 

Never  rake  out  a  fire  previous  to  retiring  to 
rest,  or  leave  bundles  of  firewood  on  the  hobs  to 
dry,  &c. 

Always  shut  off  the  taps  of  the  gas  burners 
previously  to  turning  off  the  meter  cock. 

Do  not  leave  any  clothes  or  other  articles  to 
air,  or  nllow  anything  inflammable  near  the  fire- 
plnce  nt  night  time. 

Tallow  candles  should  not  be  used  in  bednioms 
without  some  protection,  or  the  lights  blown  out. 

If  a  light  is  burnt  at  night,  place  it  in  an  empty 
wash-hand  basin. 

Place  fire  guards  before  the  fires  left  burning 
at  night,  and  do  not  leave  ca(s  or  other  animals 
in  the  rooms. 

Keep  lucifers  in  some  m<.tal  receptacle,  and  out 
of  reach  of  children. 

Never  use  paper  to  light  candles  or  lamps ;  a 
wax  taper  in  a  metal  slide  should  only  be  used  to 
light  the  gas. 

Do  not  place  any  combustihle  articles  under 
staircas^es  (paper,  string,  cuttings,  firewood,  &c.), 
counters,  or  in  closets.  Old  baskets,  mgs,  &c., 
should  always  be  kept  outside  of  dwellings. 

Always  keep  water  in  the  bedroom  jugs,  and 
pails  full  of  water  in  the  basement  at  night. 

If  the  gas  escapes,  opt-n  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  rtmove  any  lights  from  the  endan- 
gered rooms, 

N.B.— Explosions  of  gas  can  only  be  caused 
by  placing  a  light  near  the  places  from  whence 
the  gas  escapes,  or  by  taking  a  light  into  a  room 
charged  with  gas. 

Do  nut  stuff  up  rat  holes,  &c.,  with  greasy  or 
other  rags,  or  place  any  brimstone  or  phosphorous 
com|  ouiids  ncdr. 

Do  not  smoke  in  bedrooms,  and  always  see  that 
the  ashes  of  a  pipe  or  cigar  are  thoroughly  extiu- 
gui8he<l  before  leaving  a  room. 

Remove,  when  changing  wearing  apparel,  all 
vesuvians,  lucifers,  &c. 

Never  place  a  candle  on  the  bob  of  a  fire-place 
at  night 

Keep  the  chimneys  thoroughly  swept. 


Do  not  use  swing  gas  burners,  and  protect  by 
-globes  or  bell  glasses  all  gas-lights. 

Do  not  allow  smoking,  any  artificial  fire  heater 
naked  light  in  stables  or  rick- yards;  never  thresh 
or  cut  chaff  by  artificial  light. 

Watchmen  having  charge  of  premises,  factories, 
&C.,  siiould  be  provided  with  locked  lanterns  or 
Davy's  Jiirops.  A  powerftd  fire  bell  should  be 
attached  to  a  high  part  of  the  building,  only  to  be 
runo;  in  time  of  danger. 

All  light  bedroom  fittings,  adornments,  female 
garments,  and  textile  fabrics  should  be  steeped  in 
tungstate  of  soda,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  a  strong 
solution  of  alum. 

While  any  carpentry  or  repairing  is  being 
effected,  no  fires  should  be  allowed  in  those  rooms, 
and  the  shavings  and  small  pieces  of  wood  should 
be  gathered  every  night  and  placed  outside  the 
buildings. 

Keep  the  telescopic  tube  of  the  suspended  gas 
burneis  always  filled  with  water  or  an  uncongeal- 
able  oil. 

Ammunition  and  explosive  articles  should  never 
be  kept  in  basements  of  buildings  in  quantities  or 
in  one  spot. 

Miner.il  oils  of  every  description  should  be  kept 
outside  of  houses,  and  the  lamps  trimmed  only  in 
the  daytime ;  destroy  the  old  wicks  by  steeping 
them  in  hot  water. 

Never  read  in  bed  by  artificial  lights. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  owners  of  premises 
should  go  over  iTiem  without  a  light  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish any  fire  or  sparks. 

Servants  should  be  provided  with  night  shades 
and  a  candle  of  sufficient  length  fur  their  retire- 
ment. 

Give  an  immediate  alarm,  and  send  fur  the  fire 
engines  and  escapes ;  endeavour,  with  assistance, 
to  get  to  the  seat  of  the  fire,  cover  your  mouth 
witD  a  wetted  handkerchief  or  cloth,  taking  as 
much  water  with  you  as  you  can. 

Also  procure  water  and  buckets  from  your 
neighbours,  and,  if  the  fire  is  discovered  in  an 
early  stnge,  by  coolness  and  united  action,  it  may 
be  conquered. 

N.B. — Many  serious  fires  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  baveoccuiTed  through  the 
careless  acts  of  servants,  who  frequently  read 
or  work  in  their  bedrooms  after  the  house- 
hold have  retired. 

Fires  on  Farms,  Sfc, 

Farmers  and  owners  of  agricultural  stock  should 
exercise  every  precaution  against  fire,  and  strictly 
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punish  any  one  endangering  their  property.  Ricks 
should  be  placed  in  a  straight  line,  hay  ricks  and 
com  stacks  alternately,  and  as  far  distant  from 
each  other  as  possible,  and  no  loose  straw  should 
be  allowed  about. 

A  pond,  even  if  it  is  small,  should  be  kept  close 
by  the  rick-yard.    • 

if  steam  engines  are  used,  place  them  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  stack  or  barn,  and  as  far  from  the 
machine  as  possible.  Continually  clear  away  the 
loose  straw ;  pails  of  water  should  be  kept  nt  tlie 
side  of  the  engine  in  case  of  accident,  and  also  to 
extinguish  the  cinders.  In  drawing  the  fire, 
thoroughly  extinguish  the  live  coals,  and  do  not 
remove  them  ne.ir  the  ricks  or  barns. 

If  a  fire  should  occur  in  a  rick  do  not  wait  ft)r 
the  engines,  but  collect  all  hands.  Do  not  disturb 
or  beat  the  rick  if  much  on  fire,  let  it  bum  out. 
Collect  blankets,  rugs,  carpets,  sacks,  &c.,  saturate 
with  water  and  place  them  over  the  ricks  imme- 
diately endangered,  and  throw  water  on  them. 
See  that  tlie  lighted  particles  of  the  rick  on  fire 
do  not  fall  on  other  ricks  and  thatched  buildings 
that  are  unprotected. 

If  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  horseshed  or  barns, 
see  to  the  cattle  therein  first;  get  sacks,  cloths, 
smocks,  or  handkerchiefs,  saturate  and  place  them 
over  the  eyes  of  the  cattle,  particularly  the  horses, 
take  bold  of  their  ears  and   lead  them  out  to  a 

Elace  of  safety,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  rush 
ack  again. 
If  the  fire  should  continue  to  spread  and  en- 
danger other  buildings,  pull  down  an  intervening 
one.      Endeavour    to  save    the   farming    stock, 
implements,  &c.,  from  the  buildings  endangered. 

The  labourers  sliould  place  themselves  in  a  row 
at  arm's  length  between  the  water  supply  and  the 
fire,  and  pass  the  buckets  full  of  water  steadily, 
the  empty  ones  could  be  rapidly  passed  back ;  if 
the  water  supply  is  scarce,  take  care  it  is  not 
wasted,  throw  the  water  on  the  burning  buildings 
in  front  of  the  fiames ;  the  steam  arising  from  it 
will  help  to  quench  them.  Sand  and  earth  are 
non-conductors  of  heat  and  flame,  therefore,  if 
obtainable,  throw  some  on  the  buildings  on  fire. 

Every  farm  having  a  well  should  be  provided 
with  a  force  pump  and  a  connecting  screw  for 
small  hose,  with  a  good  supply  of  canvas  or  other 
buckets.  E«member  that  much  may  be  saved  at 
a  farm  fire  by  coolness  and  precision  of  action. 


JHeans  to  be  Adopted  to  Escape  from  Buildings 
on  Fire. 

Do  not  bolt  or  bar  up  the  premises  at  night  in 
such  a  way  that  immediate  egress  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. All  bolts  and  bars  should  be  easily  shot, 
and  the  keys  of  the  locks  left  in  the  doors  or  hung 
up  close  to  them. 

Do  not  shut  bedroom  doors  by  two  or  three 
inches.  If  a  fire  occurs  in  the  basement,  the 
smoke  arising  will  cause  you  tu  be  awakened  at 
an  early  stage.  • 

On  discoveiing  a  fire,  endeavour  to  be  coul, 
instantly  collect  your  children  and  servants.  If 
the  fire  is  in  the  front  rooms  of  a  house,  escape  by 
the  back ;  if  in  the  back  by  the  front.  If  you 
cannot  immediately  escape,  you  isspire  confidence 
by  remaining  with  your  household.  If  the  fire  is 
not  serious;  remove  your  household  by  a  front 
door  or  window  to  a  neighbour's  house. 

Shut  all  doors  and  wmduws  after  you.  If  the 
fire  is  fierce  and  the  smoke  is  stifling,  open  the 
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blanket  or  shawl  at  the  bottom  crevice  of  the  door. 

It'  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  throw  out  the  bed  im- 
meiliatvly  under  the  window ;  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  ana  (back  or  front),  and  lower  your  house- 
hold singly,  by  means  of  the  sheets  or  similar 
articles  being  tied  together,  and  finally  yourself, 
by  fastening  one  end  to  the  bedpost.  As  the  head 
of  the  household,  do  not  attempt  to  escape  your- 
self before  the  rest  of  the  unprotected  are  safe. 

After  the  household  are  safe,  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  fire  brigade,  and  if  you  cannot  successfully 
combat  with  the  fire,  endeavour  to  rescue  your 
property,  without  endangering  your  life  and  the 
lives  of  others.  Do  not  allow  the  doors  or  win- 
dows to  remain  open,  or  a  mob  to  enter  your 
house. 

Never  ascend  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  house  or 
on  the  roof  if  you  can  remain  in  the  lower  floors  ; 
recollect  smoke  and  heat  always  ascend.  Do  not 
open  the  fire  trap  unless  you  want  to  make  use 
of  it. 

Every  householder  should  make  each  person  in 
his  house  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best 
means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire.  Do  not  wait 
to  dress  yourself,  but  wrap  up  in  a  blanket,  and 
put  on  jour  boots  or  slippers. 

In  factories,  where  a  large  quantity  of  hands 
are  employed,  a  fire  bell  of  deep  tone  should  be 
erected  to  give  an  immediate  alarm  of  fire,  and  all 
doors  of  egress  thrown  open ;  the  foreman  and 
others  should  not  allow  any  of  the  woikmen  to  re- 
enter the  buildings  on  fire. 

Do  not  on  any  account  throw  yourself  out  of 
the  window;  unless  proper  means  have  been  pro- 
vided to  briak  your  fill,  it  is  almost  certain  death. 

If  you  discover  yourself  on  fire,  scream  for 
assistance;  do  not  run  out  of  the  room  into 
draughts;  throw  yourself  down  and  wrap  the 
heartl)  rug  or  any  wuollen  or  incombustible 
mateiial  around  you,  keep  your  arms  down,*and 
your  legs  closed. 

If  you  assist  another  on  fire  take  a  carpet,  rug, 
or  mat  with  you;  do  not  let  the  sufferer  clasp 
you ;  endeavour  to  get  him  down  on  the  ground 
and  roll  him  over.  Keep  your  own  arms  down ; 
do  not,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  throw  water  on  the 
suflerer. 

Crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees  if  the  smoke  or 
heat  is  great. 

If  ail}'  of  the  household  are  missing,  search  under 
the  beds  and  in  cupboards.  Children  and  females  in 
their  fright  frequently  seek  such  dangerous  recesses. 

The  bolts  of  the  fire  trap- doors  should  slide 
easily,  and  a  ladder  or  a  pile  of  boxes  should 
always  be  kept  in  readiness  on  the  same  landing ; 
(his  resource  of  escape  should  be  the  last,  as  with 
a  large  household  great  dangers  necessarily  occur 
on  roofs. 

If  your  neighbour's  premises  are  on  fire,  preserve 
the  same  directions  as  laid  down  for  your  own 
safety ;  procure  ladders,  blankets,  &c.,  and  throw 
out  your  own  bedding  to  break  their  falls. 

Holding  two  or  three  blankets  firmly  by  each 
comer  is  an  excellent  mode  to  prevent  persons 
sustaining  injury  if  they  drop  or  throw  themselves 
from  the  windows. 

If  the  foregoing  means  to  rescue  persons  en- 
dangered are  unavailable,  let  two  or  more  strong 
and  courageous  men  ascend  the  roofs  of  the  ad- 
joining houses,  and  if  there  are  no  attic  windows 
or  fire-escape  doors,  remove  the  tiles  or  slates  of 
the  roof  as  near  to  tJie  safest  part  as  possible. 
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Injuries  of  Per  ton. 


In  case  of  injury  by  fire  or  otherwise,  immedi- 
ately send  for  medical  aid,  in  the  meantime  place 
the  sufferer  in  bed,  remove  carefully  any  burnt 
clothing,  but  do  not  tear  or  break  the  skin,  use 
nothing  cold,  obtain  wadding,  flour,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  cover  the  injured  parts  to  exclude  tlie 
air ;  pure  Florence  oil  is  also  a  great  relief  to  the 
sufferer.  Do  not  attempt  any  recommended 
remedies  other  than  those  of  the  surgeon. 

If  the  sufferer  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by 
smoke,  &c.,  dash  cold  water  in  the  face ;  if  this 
fails,  turn  him  on  his  face  with  the  arms  folded 
under  the  forehead.  Apply  pressure  along  the 
back  and  ribs,  and  turn  the  body  gradually  on  its 
«de,  then  again  slowly  on  the  face,  repeating  the 
pressure  on  the  back.  Repeat  these  alternate 
rolling  movements  about  16  times  in  a  minute 
until  respiration  is  restored. 

Water  mixed  with  ammonia,  tiingstate  of  soda, 
or  chloride  of  lime  or  zinc,  should  be  kept  in-the 
fire  buckets  or  pails. 


Fire  engines,  mains,  hosea,  reservoirs,  and  other 
fire  extinguishing  appliances,  should  be  occa- 
sionally tested  (at  least  oace  a  month),  aad 
any  defects  immediately  made  good.  Every  ex- 
tensive building  or  hazardous  trade  (wtketber 
isolated  or  not)  should  be  provided  witib  a  fire 
brigade  and  proper  appliances,  and  they  should 
be  regularly  drilled. 

Setting  fire  to  a  house  wilfully,  loss  of  life 
being  occasioned  thereby,  is  a  capital  offence, 
punishable  by  death. 

Setting  fire  to  a  building,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
is  a  felony,  pimishable  with  penal  servitude  ibr 
life. 

Atifmpting  to  set  fire  to  a  building,  or  \a 
farming  stock,  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  1ft  years. 

It  is  requested  that  these  directions  be  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  where  each  of  your 
employed  and  servants  may  be  able  to  read 
them. 
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PAPEKS.lmnded  in  by  Mr.  White,  13  May  1867. 


FARMING    STOCK.  -^PP-  No.  4. 


The  following  Suggestions  are  offered  by  the  Directors  of  the  County  Fire  Office  to  their 

Friends  in  the  Agricultural  Districts : — 

Precaution*  to  IVevent  .Fires. 

Strictly  forbid  the  use  of  lucifer  matches,  the  smoking  of  pipes  or  cigars,  the  firing  of 
guns,  and  similar  acts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rick-yard,  or  in  the  stables  or  barns. 
Let  the  notices  which  accompany  the  policy  be  posted  on  the  farm  buildings.  [A  further 
supply  of  these  notices  may  always  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  office.] 

Have  a  pond  close  to  the  rick-yard,  although  there  may  be  but  a  bad  supply  of  water. 

If  the  corn  is  not  stacked  in  the  fields  where  grown  (which  is  strongly  recommended 
wherever  it  is  practicable),  place  your  ricks  in  a  single  line,  and  as  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  you  conveniently  can. 

Place  hay  ricks  and  corn  stacks  alternately ;  the  hay  rick  will  check  the  progress  of  the 
fire. 

Keep  thd  rick-yard,  and  especially  the  spaces  between  the  stacks  and  ricks,  clear  of  all 
loose  straw;  and  in  all  respects  in  a  neat  and  clean  state.  The  loose  straw  is  more  fre- 
quently the  means  of  firing  tnan  the  stack  itself. 

When  a  steam  thrashing  machine  is  to  be  used,  place  it  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  the 
sparks  away  from  the  stacks.  Let  the  engine  be  placed  as  far  from  the  machine  as  the 
length  of  the  strap  will  allow.  Have  the  loose  straw  continually  cleared  away  from  the 
engine ;  see  that  two  or  three  pails  of  water  are  kept  constantly  close  to  the  ash-pan,  and 
that  the  pan  itself  is  kept  constantly  full  of  water. 

Thatched  roofs  are  most  dangerous,  expensive,  and  dirty,  and  they  consume  much  of  the 
straw  which  ought  to  be  used  to  advantage  upon  the  farm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
tbey  require  repairs  they  will  be  replaced  by  slates  and  tiles. 

Suggestions  for  Stopping  and  Checking  a  Fire. 

In  the  event  of  a  fire  in  a  rick-yard,  or  in  any  situation  in  which  more  than  one  stack  is 
endangered,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  the  one  on  fire  to  bum  out,  than  to  attempt  to  save  it 
by  pulling  it  to  pieces.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  attempt  fails,  and  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  adjoining  stacks  by  the  scattering  of  the  burning  straw.  If  the 
stack  stands  alone,  the  burning  part  may  be  removed. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  a  fire,  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  cover  the  adjoining  ricks 
and  stacks  with  blankets  and  carpets  well  soaked  in  water,  or  with  tarpaulings  and  sacks, 
and  the  attention  of  the  assistants  be  next  directed  to  the  stack  or  rick  on  fire,  not  to 
pull  it  to  pieces  ;  but,  oti  the  contrary,  to  keep  it  cpmpctly  together.  .  If  a  corn  stack,  it 
will  burn  itself  out  without  encroaching  upon  its  neighbours;  but  if  a  hay  rick,  it  will 
smoulder  for  a  considerable  time,  giving  out  but  little  fiame,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  even- 
tually be  saved  after  the  adjoining  ricks  have  been  removed  to  the  barns,  or  other  place  of 
safety.  That  will  more  certainly  be  accomplished  if  care  be  taken  to  pu^  wet  hay  into  the 
hollow  space  under  and  around  the  bottom  of  the  rick,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
atmospheric  air.     The  fire  will  then  be  extinguished,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rick  saved. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  if  a  moderate-sized  hay  rick  be  ignited,  and  then  left  undisturbed,  it  will 
frequently  go  out. 

Instead  of  sending  for  the  engines  which,  being  at  a  distance,  seldom  arrive  in  time  to  be 
of  any  real  service  (the  first  half  hour  determines  the  extent  of  the  fire),  we  strongly  advise 
the  farmer  to  send  to  his  nearest  neighbours  for  the  loan  of  all  the  blankets  and  carpets 
which  can  be  spared;  these  will  do  good  service,  and  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  them,  if  used  in  the  manner  described,  add  also  to  reward  liberally  all  those  who 
really  assist  in  stopping  a  fire. 
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NOTICB. 

AijL  persons  employed  upon  this  farm  are  strictly  forbidden  to— 

Use  lucifer  niatcties, 

Smoke  pipes  or  cigars, 

Light  pipes, 

Fire  off  guns, 

Throw  hot  cinders  into  or  against  a  wooden  outbuilding, 
or  to  commit  any  other  similar  act  within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rick-yard,  or  in  the 
stables  or  barns ;  and  any  person  who  may  be  detected  in  such  conduct  will  be  instantly  dis- 
charged. 

The  farm  is  insured.  The  fire  office  will  be  the  only  sufferer  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  and 
they  have  given  notice  to  the  farmer  that  they  will  punish,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law,  any  person  who  may  be  convicted  of  having,  through  carelessness  or  by  any  other  act, 
caused  a  fire  upon  this  farm. 


Children. — Lucifer  Matches. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  whenever  children  are  found  playing  upon  this  farm,  and 
having  lucifer  matches  in  their  possession,  the  parents  of  such  children  will  be  summoned 
before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  which  may  be 
caused  by  their  children. 


Summary. — Causes  op  Fires. 


Ash  from  cignrette  falling  into  a  box 

containing  Chinese  fire   -        -         - 

Boy  lighting  gas        .        .         -        . 

Boming  rubbish         .... 

Boiling  fat         ..... 

Blind  falling  on  stove         -        .        . 
Children  playing  with  matches    - 
Clothes  airing    ..... 

Candle  on  chair  .... 

Child  playing  with  lantern 
Candle  falling  on  straw       ... 
Candle  falling  on  clothes     ... 
Candle  in  contact  with  curtains    • 
Candle  in  contact  with  bed-clothes 
Candle  knocked  off  tub  by  cat     - 
Candle  igniting  partition    ... 
Defective  flue    .        -        -        .        - 
Draft  from  ventilator-        .        .        . 
Dog  upsetting  matches        ... 
Dress  in  contact  with  grate 
Escape  of  gas     ..... 

Explosion  of  paraffin  lamp - 

Fire  adjoining  premises       ... 

Falling  of  a  box  of  cigai-  lights 

Fire  opposite  premises         -        .        - 

Falling  of  grate  .        .        -        - 

Fire  balloon       ..... 

Friction  of  machinery         .        -        . 
Falling  of  stove  -        -        .        - 

Fireworks  ,        .         .        -        - 

Fat  out  of  frying-pan  -        .        -        . 
Fire  at  Crystal  Palace        -        .        - 
Girl    holding    candle    near    thatched 
roof       ...... 

Goods  in  oontact  with  gas  .        .        - 
Gun  wadding    -        -        -        -        - 

Gas  in  contact  with  flour  hopper 
Gas  in  contact  with  looking-glass 
Horse  upsetting  lamp         .        -        - 
Hot  ashes  .-«--- 
Incendiary  .         .        .        .        . 


1 

I 
1 
1 
1 

84 

44 
I 
I 
2 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 

20 
1 
1 
I 

14 
2 

92 
2 
5 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
8 
1 
I 
1 
1 
3 
40 


Ignition  of  beam         .... 

Lighted  soot      ..... 

Lighted  paper  thrown  amongst  shdvings 
Lighted  coal      ..... 

Lightning  ..... 

Leaf  from  faggot        .... 

Match  thrown  amongst  tvritoh    . 
Overheat  ...... 

Overheat  by  cockle     .... 

Papers  in  contact  with  gas 

Pipe  stove  ..... 

Plumber's  fire    . 

Reading  in  bed  .... 

Removing  a  case  of  matches 

Spark  from  lantern    .... 

Spark  from  pipe         .... 

Spark  from  candle     .... 

Spark  from  bonfire     .... 

Spark  from  grate       .... 

Spark  from  forge       .... 

Spark  from  glue  pot  .... 

Spark  from  thrashing  machine     - 
Spark  from  chimney  .... 

Spark  from  stove        .... 

Spark  from  copper  hole      ... 
Spark  from  locomotive       ... 
Swing  gas  bracket      .... 

Steam  colliery  engine  ... 

Sun  igniting  matches  ... 

Treading  on  lucifer  match  ... 
Tar  drawn  from  still  .... 

Unknown  ...... 

Upsetting  lamp  ..... 

Warming  apparatus  .... 

Warp  in  contact  with  gas   .        -        - 
Wrapping  burnt  loaf  of  bread  in  sack  - 
Window  blind  .        .        .        .        - 

Wax  taper  .        .        .        -        - 

Total    -    -    - 


0 
4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
21 
62 
3 
36 
o 

3 
II 
6 
1 
2 

1 
6 
1 
1 
I 
1 
118 
I 
1 
2 
1 
0 
3 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Wh^en,  16  May  1867. 


West  Middlesex  Waterwoeks. 


REWARDS  paid  for  calling  Turncocks  to  Fires. 


App.  No.  6. 


Quarter  ending  Midsummer  1862 
Ditto    -    Michaelmas     „ 
Ditto    -    Christmas        „ 
Ditto    -    Lady-day      1868 


Quarter  ending  Midsummer  1863 
Ditto    -    Michaelmas      „ 
Ditto    •     Christmas         „ 

Ditto    -    Lady-day  1864 


Quarter  ending  Midsummer  1864 
Ditto    -     Michaelmas      „ 
Ditto     -     Christmas  „ 

Ditto    -     Lady-day       1865 


Quarter  ending  Midsummer  1866 
Ditto    -    Michaelmas      „ 
Ditto    -    Christmas         „ 
Ditto    -     Lady-day       1866 


Quarter  ending  Midsummer  1866 
Ditto    -    Michaelmas      „ 
Ditto    -    Christmas         „ 
Ditto    -    Lady-day       1867 


£. 

«. 

d. 

88  at2«. 

6d. 

. 

11 

_ 

- 

86 

rt 

. 

10 

12 

6 

71 

» 

. 

8 

17 

6 

113 

id. 

£. 

14 

2 

6 

857 

44 

12 

6 

180  at  S 

16 

6 

89 

1) 

. 

11 

2 

6 

79 

>f 

- 

9 

17 

6 

138 

M 

- 

16 

12 

6 

481 

£. 

53 

17 

6 

110  at  2 

S. 

6d. 

17 

10 

133 

n 

. 

16 

12 

6 

128 

» 

. 

16 

— 

- 

176 

n 

£. 

22 

- 

- 

577 

72 

2 

6 

142  at2«. 

ad. 

17 

15 

97 

• 

12 

2 

6 

104 

• 

13 

- 

— 

63 

» 

- 

7 

17 

6 

406 

£. 

50 

15 

- 

19  at2<. 

ed. 

2 

7 

6 

18 

n 

. 

2 

5 

_ 

20 

n 

. 

2 

10 

- 

25 

»» 

£. 

3 

2 

6 

82 

10 

6 

- 

0.84. 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Dr.  Attfield,  16  May  1867. 


App.  No.  6.         RESULTS  of  an  Examination  of  the  Inflammable  Pboperties  of  66  Specimens  of  Mineral 
■^~~'  Lamp  Oil  Purchased  at  Shops  in  Various  Parts  of  Lotulon. 


Hring  Point, 

1 

Firing  Point, 

hx  DcgTCQv  of  Fslxxmlien  s 

Thermometer, 

Thermometer, 

Spedfie 

Namber. 

Specific 

^•^ 

Number. 

1 

1 

/ 

\ 

Gnritj. 

Aoeording  to  the 
Petroleum  Act. 

Aceoidmg  to  the 

Cuttom  of  the 

Trade. 

GrMily. 

AeoMdiog  to  tte 
,  PefaDleum  Act. 

Cnatom  of  the 
Tmde. 

1 

796 

74 

80 

34 

802 

92 

110 

2 

797 

81 

98 

35 

796} 

74 

87 

3 

79» 

93 

96 

36 

814 

101 

120 

4 

798 

78 

81 

37 

812 

96 

111 

5 

799 

86 

101 

38 

800 

79 

99 

6 

798 

87 

99 

39 

808} 

80 

108 

7 

806 

lOlJ 

106 

40 

798} 

84 

97 

8 

799 

84 

94 

41 

804} 

84 

99 

9 

805} 

98 

106 

42 

807} 

89 

107 

10 

796i 

91 

100 

48 

818| 

99 

116 

11 

808 

105} 

116 

44 

801} 

69 

90 

12 

82li 

184 

143 

45 

819 

112 

121 

la 

800 

84 

90 

46 

809i 

73 

86 

14 

807 

100} 

115 

47 

808 

82 

92 

15 

801 

79 

91 

48 

810 

86 

98 

16 

8061 

97 

110 

49 

797} 

70 

74 

17 

802 

74} 

100 

50 

802 

95 

103 

18 

803 

100 

118 

51 

811 

89 

104 

10 

800 

72} 

86 

52 

801 1 

74 

86 

20 

802i 

68 

89 

53 

808} 

87 

99 

21 

799 

76 

92 

64 

798 

67 

77 

22 

819i 

100 

111 

56 

801 

78 

02 

23 

820| 

104} 

117 

56 

801 

79 

104 

24 

819i 

88 

106 

57 

804 

132 

184 

25 

802 

80 

96 

63 

806 

88 

98 

26 

612} 

101 

103 

59 

806 

74 

83 

27 

799 

80 

99 

00 

806 

88 

105 

28 

800} 

82 

92 

61 

808 

88 

72 

29 

802 

100 

114 

62 

819 

95 

116 

30 

803 

77 

82 

68 

800 

83 

90 

31 

800 

71} 

88 

64 

797 

84 

98 

82 

808 

79} 

96 

65 

801 

86 

103 

38 

802 

86 

103 
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Appendix,  No  7. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bouk,  23  May  1867. 


App.  No.  7. 


No.  1. 

TABLE  showing  that  Fibes  have  increased  in  London  in  an  undue  ratio  to.  the  increase 

of  Population  and  of  Houses. 

In  the  year  1845  fkare  was  one  iSre  to  every  2,980  of  tlie  population  and  to  every  805  houses. 


ioo\j 

» 

SjD/a 

» 

o»y 

n 

1865 

>t 

2,586 

j> 

883 

» 

1860 

n 

3,61S 

»> 

886 

« 

1861 

» 

2,870 

» 

308 

n 

1862 

» 

2,188 

» 

eso 

n 

1868 

» 

2,064 

» 

865 

tt 

1864 

n 

1,980 

» 

S55 

a 

1866 

>f 

1,900 

}> 

HSO 

n 

The  above  shows  an  abnormal  increase  of  fires  anntially,  these  being  the  toftal  fires 
recorded  by  the  London  fice  engine  establishment. 

Analymng  the  retrirns,  and  taking  out  those  classes  among  whidb  cases  of  arson  must 
tie,  the  following  results  present  themselves. 


No.  2. 

TABLE  Aowing  the  Incxease  in  the  Numbers  of  Fibes  recorded  as  of  "  suspicious, 

doubtful,  or  unacconnted  for"  origin. 


In  the  year  1862  there  wete  023  fires,  of  which  318  or  34}    - 


1853 

n 

aoo 

» 

324  „  36 

18B2 

n 

1,308 

» 

507  „  88 

18B8 

» 

1,401 

» 

501  „  86 

3866 

» 

1,6»2 

tt 

618  „  40| 

1866 

» 

1,888 

it 

700  „  62^ 

per  tsent  were  of  auspiciooB,  doubt- 
'      fill,  oruaBccoaoted  for  origin. 


0.84. 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 


PAPEKS  handed  in  by  Captain  Shaw. 


Acts  of  Parliament  referred  to  in  Captain  Shawns  Evidence. 


Appendix  No,  8. 


SUMMARY. 

No.      • 

Acts  relating  to  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  -        .        . 

14 

Other  Acts  bearing  on  the  General  subjeot  of  Fires  - 

10 

Acts  relating  to  Water  Ck>mpanieB  in  the  Metropolis 

88 

Other  Acts  relating  to  Water  Supplies    -        .        .        . 

7 

Total    -    -    - 

69 

Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis. 


No. 

ACT. 

Year. 

No. 

ACT. 

Year. 

1 

19  Charles  S,  c.  3    - 

1667 

8 

12  Geoi^e  8,  0.  78  - 

1772 

S 
8 

4 
6 

22Charles2,  0.  11- 

6  Anne          .        .         - 

7  Anne          .        .         - 
11  George  i    .        -        - 

1670 
1707 
1708 
1724 

9 
10 
11 
12 

14  George  8,  o.  78  - 
60  George  3,  c.  76  - 
7  &  8  Victoria,  c.  84 
9  Victoria,  c.  6       - 

1774 
1810 

1844 

1846 

6 

4  George  8,  o.  14  - 

1764 

13 

18  k  19  Victoria,  c.  120  - 

1865 

7 

6  George  8,  c.  67  - 

1766 

14 

18  &  19  Victoria,  c.  122  - 

1866 

General  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Metropolis,  &c. 


No. 

ACT. 

Year. 

No. 

ACT. 

Year.  • 

1 

9  George  4j^c.  116 

1828 

6 

21  &  22  Victoria,  c.  98     • 

1868 

2 

8  &  4  William  4,  o.  90    - 

1833 

7 

23  &  24  Victoria,  c.  139  - 

1860 

8 

4  &  6  William  4,  o.  86  - 

1834 

8 

26  &,  26  Victoria,  o.  66     - 

1862 

4 

8  &  4  Victoria,  o.  86 

1840 

0 

28  &  29  Victoria,  o.  90    - 

1866 

6 

10  &  11  Victoria,  0.  89    - 

1847 

10 

20  &  30  Victoria,  0.  69    - 

1860 

0.84. 
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Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Water  Companies  in  the  Metropolis. 


No. 

ACT. 

Year. 

No. 

ACT. 

Year. 

1 

16  Elizabeth,  o.  18  . 

1671 

20 

13  &  14  Victoria,  o.  69     - 

1850 

3 

8  James  1,  c.  18    • 

1608 

21 

16  &  16  Victoria,  c.  156  - 

1852 

8 

12  George  2,  o.  82  - 

1738 

22 

16  &  16  Victoria,  c.  167  - 

1862 

4 

25  George  8,  o.  89  - 

1786 

23 

16  &  16  Victoria,  o.  168  - 

1862 

5 

46  George  8,  o.  119 

1805 

24 

15  &  16  Victoria,  c.  160  - 

1852 

6 

46  George  8,  c.  119 

1806 

25 

16  &  17  Victoria,  c.  166  - 

1868 

7 

47  George  8,  ses8.  2,  c.  72 

1807 

26 

17  Victoria,  c.  39     - 

1864 

8 

49  George  3,  o.  167 

1809 

27 

17  Victoria,  c  72     - 

1854 

9 

49  George  8,  c.  189 

1809 

28 

18  Vioteria,  c.  21     - 

1855 

10 

60  George  8,  c  182 

1810 

29 

19  Victoria,  c.  10    -         - 

1856 

II 

61  George  8,  c.  169 

1811 

30 

19  &  20  Victoria,  o.  116  - 

1856 

12 

52  George  8,  o.  1 93 

1812 

81 

20  &  21  Victoria,  c.  42     - 

1867 

18 

62  George  8,  c.  198  - 

1812 

82 

98  Vickork,  c.  1       - 

I860 

14 

68  George  8,  o.  86  - 

1818 

33 

23  Victoria,  c.  78     - 

1860 

15 

66  George  8,  c.  4     - 

1816 

34 

24  &  26  Victoria,  c.  161   - 

1801 

16 

7  George  4,  o.  140 

1826 

36 

25  Victoria,  c.  44     - 

1862 

17 

6  &  6  William  4,  o.  95   - 

1835 

36 

27  Victoria,  o.  8       - 

1864 

18 

7  &  8  Victoria,  c.  80 

1844 

37 

27  &  28  Victoria,  c.  146  - 

1864 

19 

11  Victoria,  o.  7       - 

1848 

38 

29  &  30  Victoria,  o.  280  - 

1866 

Other  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Water  Companies. 


No, 

ACT. 

Year. 

• 

1 

8  Victoria,  c  16 

. 

m                     • 

1846 

2 

8  Victoria,  c.  18 

■ 

• 

1846 

8 

0  &  10  Victoria,  c.  222      - 

• 

•                     • 

1840 

4 

10  Victoria,  o.  17 

■• 

" 

1847 

0 

15  &  16  Victoria,  c.  84 

. 

» 

1863 

6 

38  &  24  Victoria,  c  100       • 

. 

* 

1860 

7 

26  &  27  Victoria,  c.  118      - 

- 

P                     ■• 

1868 
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TABLE  showing  the  Comparative  Strength  of  the  late  London  Fiee  Engine 
Establishment  on  the  Slst  of  December  1865,  and  the  Metropolitan  Fiee 
Bbigadu  01^.  the  Ist  of  June  1867. 


App.  No.  8. 


description. 

London 

Fire  Engine 

Ettablishment. 

Metropolitan 

Fire 

BrigadA. 

Increase. 

Floating  Steam  Fire  Engines     -        -        -        .        - 
iMrge  Land  Steam  Fire  Engines         .... 
Small  Land  Steam  Fire  Engines         .        -        .        . 
Seven-inch  Manual  Fire  Engines        .... 

Six-inch  Manual  Fire  Engines 

Under  Six.inch  Manual  Fire  Engines          ... 

(1  hired)  2 

(1  hired)  8 

(4  hired)  6 

20 

1 

0 

2 

7 

14 

24 
27 
10 

4 

8 

4 

26 

4 

Total    -    -    - 

38 

84 

46 

Land  Stations   ..---.-- 
Floating  Stations 

17 
2 

41 
2 

24 

Total    -    -    - 

19 

48 

24 

Firemen            ........ 

129 

232 

103 

JEyre  M.  Sham, 
Chief  Officer,  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 


Pee  Centage  of  Principal  Causes  of  Fires  for  Thirty-three  Years. 


CAUSES. 

Per  Centage. 

NAME. 

Namber. 

Candle          -        .        .        .        - 
Children  playing,  &e.     ... 
Curtains         -        .        .        -        - 

Flues 

Gas 

Lucifers         -        - 
Smoking  tobacco    -        .        -        - 
Sparks  of  fire         .        .        -        - 
Spontaneous  ignition       -        .        - 
Stoves  ...---- 
Other  causes  known         -        -        - 
Unknown      .        -        .        .        - 

8,218 

463 

2,822 

2,268 

2,225 

409 

406 

1,299 

274 

489 

6,639 

9,657 

H-07 

1-69 

9-71 

7-80 

7-66 

1-41 

1-40 

4-47 

•95 

1-67 

19-40 

S2-88 

Total  Number  of  fires    -    •    - 

29,069 

100-00 

0.84. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEFOBT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  9. 
MAPS  delivered  in  by  CaptMn  Shaw,  20  June  1867. 


Map  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment  on  Slst  December  1865. — See  opposite. 
Map  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  on  Ist  May  1867. — See  opposite. 


Appendix,  No.  10. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Captain  Shaw,  4  July  1867. 


TABLE  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Metbopolitan  Fibe  Bbioade.- 

-June  1867. 

ENGINES.                    1 

MEN. 

Steam. 

Manual. 

No. 

STATIONS. 

Tot  At 

0 

1 

, 

•§ 

Knmber 

i 

1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

P 

3 

of 
Engines. 

St 

C 

1 

0 

•0 

5 

2 

u 

0 

» 

^ 

2 

Miu7lebone 

^ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

^ 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

6 

3 

Highgate    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Euiton-roBd 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

2 

7 

1 

2 

5 

Regent-«treet 

. 

. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

12 

1 

3 

6 

Weitminater 

• 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

I 

7 

2 

4 

7 

Chelsea       •       - 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

2 

A. 

8 

Brompton    - 

• 

- 

.. 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

10 

Kensington  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

11 

Hammersmith 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

S 

12 

Notting-hill 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

13 

Bajswater   - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

14 

Paddington  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

2 

4 

^ 

15 

St.  John's  Wood 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

17 

Farringdon-street 

, 

^ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

S 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

11 

1 

3 

18 

Islington     - 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

6 

1 

2 

20 

St.  Luke's  - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

2 

B. 

21 

WatUng-street     - 

• 

_ 

1 

1 

. 

2 

1 

3 

4 

_ 

2 

3 

5 

4 

16 

S 

6 

22 

Charing  Cross     - 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

1 

3 

23 

Holborn      - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

7 

1 

3 

24 

St.  Giles's  • 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

- 

7 

1 

5 

25 

St.  Pancras 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

29 

Wellcloie-sqaare  - 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

13 

2 

5 

30 

Bethnal  Green     - 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

.. 

I 

1 

. 

_ 

- 

I 

2 

4 

S 

31 

Hackney      - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

2 

32 

South  Hackney    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

33 

Mile  End    - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

1 

5 

2 

34 

Bow    -        -        - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

C.  ( 

35 

Ratcliff        -        - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

36 

Poplar 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

2 

38 

Bishopsgate 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

4 

2 

5 

12 

2 

39 

Shoreditch  - 

- 

. 

1 

1 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

40 

De  BeauToir  Town 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

41 

Stoke  Newington 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

I 

2 

42 

Whitechapel 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

43 

Walworth    - 

. 

_ 

_ 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

S 

2 

1 

I 

, 

1 

2 

5 

3 

44 

Tooley-street 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

3 

1 

5 

11 

3 

45 

Rotberhithe 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

.. 

• 

2 

2 

6 

11 

4 

D. 

48 

Greenirich   - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

3 

52 

Peckham     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

1 

1 

« 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

59 

Waterloo     - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

4 

4 

4 

14 

3 

60 

Southwark  - 

Drill-ground 
Workshop  - 

- 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 
4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

7 

13 

- 

3 

RiTer  -       -       - 

-    - 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total    - 

7 

14 

21 

22 

25 

14 

61 

82 

4 

29 

15 

50 

50 

84 

232 

43 

101 

Rbuakxs. — These  figures  represent  only  the  number  of  men  residing  at  the  iereral  stations, 
manner  at  all  the  stations,  whether  the  firemen  live  in  the  house  or  not. 


The  duties  are  done,  at  far  as  possible,  in  a  similar 

.Eyre  It.  Sham, 
CUef  Offioer,  Metropolitan  F!re  Bripde. 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Captain  Shaw. 


TABLE  of  Known  and  Unknown  Causes  of  London  Fibes  for  Thirty-four  Years. 


Total 

Number  of 

Fires. 

Causes. 

Per  Centage. 

Year. 

Known. 

Unknown. 

Known. 

Unknown. 

1888   - 

468 

404 

64 

88-2 

11-8 

1884   • 

482 

840 

142 

70-6 

29-4 

1836   - 

471 

878 

93 

80-3 

19-7 

1886   . 

664 

466 

108 

60-9 

19*1 

1887   - 

601 

892 

109 

76-2 

21-8 

1838   - 

668 

461 

117 

79-4 

20-6 

1889   ... 

684 

464 

180 

77-7 

22-3 

1840   • 

681 

628 

163 

77-6 

22-4 

.1841   -    -    - 

696 

669 

137 

80'8 

19-7 

1842   - 

769 

686 

184 

76-0 

24-0 

1848   - 

749 

668 

186 

76-2 

24-8 

1844   . 

762 

671 

191 

.74-9 

m-i 

1846   - 

707 

627 

180 

74-6 

25-5 

1846   - 

884 

626 

208 

76-0 

260 

1847   - 

886 

688 

248 

70-3 

27-7 

1848   . 

805 

649 

256 

68-2 

31'8 

1849   - 

886 

612 

226 

78'0 

27-0 

1860   - 

868 

647 

221 

74-6 

26-5 

1861   - 

928 

664 

264 

71-6 

28-4 

1862   ... 

928 

616 

807 

«6-7 

33-8 

1868   - 

900 

664 

886 

62*7 

«7-3 

1864   - 

966 

697 

859 

62-4 

87d 

1866   .    - 

982 

627 

356 

68-6 

86-2 

1866   ... 

967 

666 

399 

68-8 

41-7 

1867   - 

1,116 

692 

423 

62-0 

38-0 

1868   - 

1,114 

669 

446 

60-0 

400 

1869   - 

1,084 

624- 

460 

67-6 

42-4 

1860   - 

1,066 

618 

438 

68« 

41*4 

1861   - 

1,188 

663 

636 

65-0 

46-0 

1862   - 

1,803 

•     800 

494 

62;0 

38'0 

1868   - 

1,404 

917 

487 

66'3 

84-7 

1864   . 

1,487 

1,018 

474 

68  1 

81'9 

1866   - 

1,602 

896 

606 

69-7 

40-3 

1866   • 

1,838 

765 

683 

66-4 

48*6 

30,410 

20,602 

9,908 

07-4 

32-6 

App.  No.  11. 
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Chief  Office,  M.  F. 
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APiPJUrDIX!  TO  BSPOBT  PKOH  THE 


TwENXT-PivE  Years. 


' 

People 

YEAR. 

Fires. 

PopulatioD. 

Houses. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

to 
each  House. 

1840          -        - 

681 

♦1,007,036 

,    268,425 

18,364 

66,763 

46,354 

7-38 

1841 

696 

1,948,417 

262,744 

18,620 

69,097 

46,809 

7-40 

1842         -        - 

769 

♦1,089,719 

267,062 

18,196 

62,111 

46,805 

7-45 

1843 

749 

♦2,031,181 

271,381 

18,965 

02,892 

60,029 

7-48 

1844 

762 

•2,072,568 

276,700 

20,401 

65,186 

61,720 

7-60 

ia4& 

707 

♦2,113,945 

280,029 

22,094 

66,761 

4«,918 

7-64 

1846         -        - 

634 

♦2,165,326 

284,338 

22,612 

70,866 

60,128 

7-68 

1847         -        . 

886 

♦2,196,708 

288,657 

21,680 

68,331 

69,131 

7-61 

1848         -        - 

806 

♦2,288,000 

292,976 

91,006 

71,880 

67,771 

7-64 

1849         .        - 

838 

♦2,270,472 

297,296 

22,119 

72,612 

68,756 

7-66 

1850 

868 

♦2,8a0,854 

301,614 

24,354 

74,664 

48,960 

7-69 

1861 

028 

2,862,236 

805,938 

26,084 

78,800 

66,488 

7-70 

18.52 

923 

♦2.403,411 

811,231 

26,474 

81,250 

64,638 

7-73 

1863         -        - 

900 

♦2,450,580 

816,629 

27,462 

82,254 

60,069 

7-74 

1864         -        - 

963 

♦2,494,702 

321,978 

26,128 

84,885 

73,697 

7-76 

1855 

082 

♦2,588,037 

827,327 

25,018 

86,632 

61,942 

7-76 

1866         -        - 

957 

♦2,583,112 

332,670 

26,047 

87,430 

67,274 

7-76 

1867         -        - 

1,110 

♦2,627,288 

388,025 

26,924 

80,677 

69,103 

7-77 

1868 

1,114 

♦2,671,463 

343,874 

25,766 

89,012 

64,093 

7*78 

1859         •        - 

1,089 

♦2,715,638 

348,723 

27,268 

92,909 

61,860 

7-79 

1860         -        - 

1,066 

♦2,759,814 

864,072 

27,987 

98,414 

62,309 

7-80 

1861 

1,183 

2,808,980 

869,421 

26,876 

97,064 

65,251 

7-80 

1862 

1,303 

♦2,851,145 

360,046 

28,839 

97,860 

67,371 

7-79 

1863 

1,404 

♦2,898,301     ' 

372,069 

29,963 

101,689 

70,704 

7-77 

1864 

1,487 

♦2,946,467 

879,293 

♦31,198 

♦103,939 

♦72,718 

7-7.6 

28,084 

60,862,450 

7,867,607 

609,240 

1,994,608 

1,461,973 

7-68 

*  Marked  thus  are  only  estimated,  but  will  be  found  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purposes  of  this  Table. 


GENERAL   SUMMARY. 


People  to  each 
Marriage, 

Peoplfi  to  each 

People  to  each 

People  to  each 

Houses  to  each 

Marriages 

Births  to  each 

Deaths  to  each 

Birtli. 

Death. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

to  each  Fire. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

108-7 

34-2 

41-1 

2,800 

379-47 

26-9 

81-8 

68-0 

106-2 

82-9 

41-5 

2,800 

377-50 

26-6 

84-9 

07-3 

109-3 

32-0 

42-6 

2,688 

347-28 

33  6 

80-8 

60-9 

107*1 

32-2 

40-6 

2,725 

362  32 

26-3 

889 

66-8 

101-5 

81-7 

400  . 

2,720 

361-81 

26-7 

85-4 

07-9 

95-6 

81-6 

43-2 

2,990 

396-08 

31-2 

94-4 

69-2 

96-8 

03-4 

43-0 

2,534 

340-93 

27-1 

85-3 

60-1 

101-3 

82-1 

37-1 

2,028 

345-28 

25-8 

81-7 

70-7 

106-5 

31-8 

38-7 

3,780 

8fl«-94 

26-0 

88-7 

71-8 

108-0 

31-3 

331 

2,720 

864-76 

26-4 

86-7 

82-0 

05-2 

81-1 

47-4 

2,673 

847-48 

28-0 

84-8 

563 

90-6 

80-1 

42-6 

2,546 

329  67 

281 

84-3 

59-7 

90-8 

29-6 

44-0 

2,607 

337-2 1 

28-6 

88-0 

69-1 

89-2 

29-7 

40-7 

2,723 

331-81 

80-5 

91-8 

66-7 

96-4 

29*3 

33-8 

2,GI8 

387-86 

27-4 

89-0 

77-8 

101-4 

29-6 

40-9 

2,5S5 

833-32 

26-4 

87-1 

6S-0 

99-1 

29-6 

46-1 

2,609 

34702 

27-2 

91-3 

69-8 

I0I-3 

39-8 

44-4 

2,856 

804-52      ' 

28-» 

80-7 

68-2 

108-6 

80-0 

41-0 

•2,308 

308-23 

23- 1 

79-9 

67-6 

996 

29-2 

43-8 

2,494 

320-22 

25-0 

85-3 

56-8 

98-6 

29-6 

44-3 

2,613 

835-29 

2tt-6 

88-4 

60-0 

104-8 

28-8 

42-9 

2,370 

303-82 

22-7 

82-0 

65-1 

98-8 

291 

42-3 

2,183 

280-92 

2-2-1 

75-0 

61-7 

96-7 

28-5 

40-9 

2,064 

265-42 

21'3 

72-3 

60-8 

94-4 

28-3 

40-5 

1,980 
2,522 

255-0* 

30-9 

60-9 

48-9 

99-0 

80-2 

41-2 

828-30 

2&-4 

88-3 

ei-o 

(signed)        Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  Superintendent, 

Londoa  Fire  Engine  Establishment* 
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Appendix,  No.  12. 

COPY  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  by  Mr.  Read,  a  Member  of  the        ^^ 

Committee. 

My  dear  Sir,  18  July  1867. 

I  DO  not  think  that  we  have  had  any  evidence  before  our  Committee  of  the  amount  of 
agricultural  property  consumed  by  the  careless  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  lucifer  matches. 

I  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  the  Secretary  of  the  Norwich  Union 
OflSce,  for  the  following  statement :  "  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  fires 
arising  to  agricultural  property  from  the  careless  use  of  lucifer  matches  (chiefly  caused 
by  chfldren  of  the  laboiuinff  classes),  was  133,  and  occasioned  that  office  an  expenditure  of 
13,462  /."  The  amount  of  farming  stock  insured  by  the  insurance  companies  of  England 
amounts  to  just  70  millions,  and  of  this  sum  the  Norwich  Union  insures  over  10  miUions. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  offices  have  sustained  losses  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  on  this  calculation  the  total  average  of  the  property  destroyed  will  be  over  30,000  /. 
a  year, — an  appalling  sum  to  be  thus  wantonly  sacrificed. 

At  a  recent  discussion  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  this  subject,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

"  That  the  careless  use  of  lucifer  matches  has  been  the  cause  of  an  immense 
destruction  of  agricultural  property,  and  operates  to  the  increase  of  the  charge  for  the 
insurance  of  such  property ;  the  Chamber,  therefore,  thinks  it  very  desirable  that  some 
restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  sale  of  matches  which  ignite  otherwise  than 
upon  the  chemically  prepared  surface  of  the  box." 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  3  s.  per  cent,  fire  insurance  duty  on  farming  stock  in 
1830,  and  the  great  diminution  of  incendiary  fires  of  late  years,  the  insurance  offices  have 
increased  the  premium  on  farming  stock  to  5  s.  per  cent,  and  they  all  declare  that  it  is  the 
worst  description  of  property  they  insure,  and  threaten  a  further  rise  in  their  rates.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  fires  on  farm  premises  owe  their  origin  to  the 
careless  use  of  lucifer  matches. 

I  am,  &c. 
Peter  McLagan,  Esq.,  M.  p.,  (signed)        C/are  Sewell  Read. 

Chairman  of  the  Fire  Protection  Committee. 
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ANALYSIS     OF     INDEX. 


ALPHABETICAL  and  CLASSIFIED  LIST  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  Index, 

with  the  Paging  at  which  they  will  respectively  be  found. 


PAQB  I 

Agricultural  Fires    -•.-.-..      i 
Thatched  Souses        ......    ^-j 

Atarmi  (Tekgraphie  CommwucatitH)  >        .         .        •      3 

Anon  and  Incendiarism     ......      2 

Agricultural  Fires     -    .    -        -        -        -        -      1 

Depression  of  Trade  ......    12 

East  End  ^  London  -----     13 

Inquiry  into  Fires      -        -        •        -        -        -ai 
Insurance  Companies,  S,  8  -        -        -        -        -    25 

Ireland     ------.-26 

Jews         --        •        -        -        -        -        -28 

Prosecutions      -        -        -        -        -        -         -40 

UnkTwmn  and  Sutpieious  Fires    -        •        -        -    49 
Warehouses       ---....50 

BvtiJ>iin}s,  Atro  Bvilvisq  Acts  : 

I.  As  to  the  Promtioni  and  Operation  of  the 
Metropolis  Building  Act,  and  other  Acts 
relating  to  the  Metropolis       ...      7 

3.  As  to  the  Bill  being  prepared  by  the  Metro- 

politan Board  of  Works         ...      8 
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A. 

ACTS  of  PARLIAMENT,    Examination  in  explanation  of  the  principal  proTisions  in 
the  Metropoliian  Building  Act,  and  in  several  other  Acts,  ao  regards  precautions  against 

fire,  Bunyon  955  et  seq. Enumeration  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  whether 

building  Acts  or  otherwise,  and  of  the  chief  provisions  in  them,  concerning  the  subject 
of  fires  in  the  metropolis,  Shaw  4336-4341. 

Summary  of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  of  Acts 
relating  to  water  companies,  and  of  other  Acts  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  fires, 
App,  281. 

Review  by  the  Committee  of  the  existing  legislative  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  from  fire  ;  several  general  and  local  Acts  in  which  contained.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Builditigz  and  Building  Acts. 

Agents  {Insurance  Companies').     Insufficient  care  of  agents  in  taking  risks ;  instance  of 

this,  Ivey  1155-1158 Great  care  exercised  by  the  Sun  Office  in  the  appointment  of 

local  agents  whilst  some  offices  act  very  indiscriminately  in  this  respect,  Fletcher  1526- 

^634 Undnly  large  commission  given  by  some  companies  to  their  agents,  Boult  3419- 

3424.  3586-3589 Bad  risks  taken  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  agents  and  the 

system  of  commission,  Doyle  4542-4545.  461 1-4617,  4627-4630. 

Agricultural  Fires.     Great  want  of  appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the  country 

where  many  fires  are  cansed  by  incendiarism,  C.  F.  T.  Young  186-191,  208-212 

Sjstem  of  inquiry  into  agricultural  fires  in  some  counties,  ib.   193-197.  253-255 

Practice  as  10  payment  of  country  claims  when  fires  occur  through  the  natural  heating 

of  com  and  hay  in  stacks,  F.  G.  Smith  693-696.  704-707 Increased  prevalence  of 

malicious  fires  in  rural  districts,  ti.  708-713 Large  agricultural  insurances  of  witness's 

office,  the  rate  being  55.  per  cent.,  tb.  718-720. 

Belative  proportion  of   fires  in    the  country    and  in   London ;  question   hereon  of 

applying  a  General  Act  to  the  whole  kingdom,  Bunyon  1092-1101.  1121-1123 

Fewer  suspicious  fires  in  the  country  than  in  large  towns,  ib.  1130 Opinion  that  in 

country  districts  there  has  been  no  increase  of  arson  or  incendiarism  in  the  last  few  years, 

Fletcher  1354.  1564-1566 Farm  risks  are  far  more  dangerous  than  they  used  to  be, 

and  the  premium  is  higher,  ib,  1519. 

More  frequent  fires  in  the  country  from  incendiarism  than  from  arson,  Fletcher  1 564-1 566 
—Several  fires  in  the  country  through  the  careless  use  of  steam  threshing  machines,  tb, 
1567,  1568— ^Great  difficulty  of  legal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  offices  when  ricks 
or  stacks  are  fired  ;  frequency  of  such  fires  through  malice  against  the  owners,  ib,  1582- 

1585 Several   agriculture  fires  in  Scotland  and  iSorthnmberland  from  incendiarism, 

D,  Smith  1621-1623. 

Suggestions  in  paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Becker,  with  reference  to  fires  on  farms,  App. 
272,  273. 

Suggestions  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  County  Fire  Office,  to  their  friends  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  as  to  the  prevention  and  the  extinction  of  fires,  App,  275,  276. 

Sm  also  Thatched  Houses. 
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Alarms,  ( Telegraphic  Communication,  tfc.)    Very  defective  arrangements  in  London  for 

fiviiig  alarm  III  case  of  fire,  and  for  cotoamunicaiing  with  tlie  fire   brigade;  examination 
ereon  with  reference  to  the  means  of  telegraphic  communicution  between  the  stations, 

C.  F.  T.  Young  ^"j-Qo.  108-114.  143.  161-168 Efficient  telegraph  system  in  America, 

France  and  other  countries  for  giving  notice  of  fires,  ib.  57.  428-231 -Use  of  Wheat- 
stone's  alphabetic  telegraph  at  the  stations  in  London,  id.  165. 

Description  of  the  arranorements  in  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Warsaw,  &c.,  for  giving  alarm 
of  fires  to  the  fire  brigades;  system  generally  of  a  central  tower  with  stables  attached, 
Jensen  506-512. 

Great  defect  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  very  trifling 
fires  being  frequently   so  magnified  that  numerous  engines  from   difrerent  stations  are 

■    tinneCTBsarily  Concentrated,  ^e<rft«r  2005-2007.  2090-2103 Suggested  establishment 

of  a  central  telegraph  station  under  chnrge  of  a  responsible  engineer  and  fireman,  who 
should  tive  notice  to  the  other  stations  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  each  fire,  t6.  2006-2008. 

2069.  2099-2101 Suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  telegraph  system  in  each  street, 

whereby  the  |iolicenien  could  give  notice  of  fires  without  Jenving  his  beat,  ib,  2033,  2034 
—•  Great  defect  at  present  in  the  want  of  a  proper  system  for  giving  alarms  of  fire  to 

the  stations,  ti.  2117.  2133-2138 Paiticniar*  as  to  the  mechanical  and  telegraphic 

arrangements  proposed  by  witness  for  giving  immediate  notice  of  fires ;  efiicient  operation 

of  a    somewhat    similar  system  in  Canada  and  the  States,  ib.  2118-2121 Great 

advantage  anticiputed  from  the  telegraph  signals  proposed  by  witness,  whilst  the  expense 
would  be  very  moderate,  ib.  2234,  2235.  2239-2244. 

Details  relative  to  the  system  of  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  in  regard  to  calls  or  fire 
alarms;  efficiency  thereof  geneially,  and . advantage  as  regards  false  alatms  over  the 

system  in  America  and  other  places,  5Aotc5ioi-6i40 Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  state- 

mtnt  that  the  London  Brigade  use  I'rotessor  Whealstone's  telegraph,  Ut,  5140-5143 
—^Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangements  as  to  the  police  giving  alarms  of  fires,  ib. 
6137-6162. 

Further  explanation  relative  to  the  system  of  telegraphing  alarms;  inaccuracy    of 

Mr.  Chailes  Young's  evidence  in  this  respect,  Shato  6224.  6236-6248 Map  showing 

the  existing  telegraph  lines,  and  the  new  lines  proposeil,  App.  284. 

Reference  by  the  Conimittee  to  the  great  improvements  effected  in  the  telegraph  system 
in  the  metropolis,  Rep.iv. 

Aldershot.  Occurrence  of  several  fires  at  Aldershot,  where  a  proper  investigation  is 
required,  C.  F.  T.  Young  276-278. 

Altona.  Lax  system  of  investigation  in  Altona  as  compared  with  Hamburgh,  so  that  fires 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  former  place,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  Jensen  501-503. 
686. 

America.  Great  advauUtge  of  the  system  of  iiiTestigation  and  public  prosecution  in  the 
United  States  in  diminishing  tlie  number  of  fires,  F.  G.  Smith  650.  683,  684.  735,  736 

Heavy  losses  from  fire  in  America,  although  theie  are  excellent  precautions  taken, 

JBerArer  2350-2352 Objectionable  or<:anization  of  the  American  fire  brigades,  where 

composed  of  volunteers,  as  formerly  in  New  York,  Shaw  5188,  5189. 

See  also  New  York.        Petroleum,  ^c,  10. 

Antwerp.     Mode  of  storage  of  petroleum  in  Antwerp  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the 

large  fire  there,  Odams  536^-5377 Explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  petroleum  fire 

at  Antwerp,  Laird  5637-5639 Belief  that  there  was  no  explosion  in  the  case  of  this 

fire,  Xam&e  5821. 

Arson  and  Incendiarism  i 

Evidence  in  support  generally  of  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  number  of  wilful  and  malicious  fires  in  the  metropolis,  C  F,  T,  Yow^  ^{7-74.  78- 
83;  Fletcher  1353,  1364-  1557-1561;  Swanton  1769,  1770;  Becher  2216-2222; 
Jennings  2759,2760;  Humphreys  3943-3945-  39^3;  Buddeley  4937.  4994,  49957-; — 
Increased  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  fires,  witness  having  a  strong  suspicion 
that  fully  half  the  fires  which  are  accounted  for  are  attributable  to  incendiarism,  or 

arson,  F.  G.  Smith  537-543.  6ia.  627-629.  647,  648.  653-655.  675-679.  708-713 

Legal  definition  of  the  lerms  arson  and  iuceudiarism ;  similar  and  heavy  punishment  for 

euch  offence,  ^«nyon  1008-1016.  1023,  1024 Doubt  as  to  incendiary  fires  being  on 

the  increase,  ib.  1080.  1120. 

Besult  of  witness's  experience  in  S(>ufh  V^'ales  and  elsewhere,  that  fires  have  increased 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increased  value  of  property,  his  belief  being  that  there  are 

numerous  jwendiarj'  fires, /r<y  1152-1166.  1233-1241 Belief  that  one-third  of  the 

whole  number  of  fires  are  intentional,  or  are  attended  with  suspicious  circumstances, 

Fletcher  1325-1327' Facility  to  arson  and  incendiarism  on  account  of  the  impunity 

under  the  present  slate  of  the  law,  Fleichr  1397-1399;  Dote  2469-3471 Circum- 
stances 
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Arson  AND  IscENDiARisia — continued. 

sances  of  intentional  fires  often  occurring  immediately  after  the  insurance  is  effected, 

Fletcher  1602-1604 Great  difficulty  of  detection  of  incendiarism ;  belief  as  to  the 

frequency  of  the  crime,  i)o»«  2514-2516. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  unt^atisfactory  and  suspicious  character  oi'an  immense  number  of 

fires,  these  being  probably  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  fVhite  2774-2813 Various 

means  adopted  by  persons  for  setting  fire  to  their  premises  wilfully,  ib.  2812.  2835-2838 

In<laiice  of  five  fires  in  three  years  on  premises  occupifd   uy  the  same  person,  ift. 

2867-2869. 

Total  of  twelve  cases  sent  for  trial  by  witness  in  1866  for  arson,  whilst  in  1857  ther» 

were  fifteen  cases  sent,  Sir  T.   Henry  3805.  3807-3809 Incnased  apprehension  ot 

discovery  of  arson  on  account  of  the  gnater  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  efficiency  of 

the  new  fire  brigade,  rJ.  3810.3841.3884-3889 Exceptions  taken  to  the  view  that 

there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  incendiary  fires  in  London,  ib.  381 1-3820.  3841.  3856- 
3860. 

Particular  instances  of   fraudulent   fires    in    witness's    district  in    Kent;  difficulty 

experienced  in  obtaining  evidence    of  fraud,    Knocker  4776-4783 Several  cases  of 

doubtful  and  of  fvaudulent  fires  in  the  expeiieuce  of  the  Hollovviiy   Volunteer  Brigade, 

Baddeley  5065-5074 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  incendiarisin  is  the  cause  of  a 

very  large  number  of  fires;  several  instances  in  witness's  experience,  Hancock  ^26- 

5450-  5473i  5474 Details  of  the  results  of  witness's  investigations  as  tending;  to  show 

that  a  very  large  proportion  of  ihe  fires  are  not  aciidentui,  and   are   followed  up  by 
excessive  and  fraudulent  claims,  Daniel  5520  et  seq. 

Statement  of  the  proportion  or  per-tetitage  of  doubtful  and  incendiary  fires  in  different 
years,  App.  266. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  large  number  of  fires  from  arson  or  incendiarism. 

Rep.  vi. Necessity  of  sone  means  for  preventing  the  frequency  of  wilful  or  intentional 

fire.-,  i/*.  ix. Great  importance  attached  to  a  regular  systen  of  investigation  into  the 

cau^-es  of  fires  as  a  check  upon  arson ;  »uggeslions  on  tliis  subject,  ib.  ix,  x. 

See  also  Agricultural  Fires.      Depietsion  of  Trade.       East  End  of  London.      Inqiary 
into  Fire*.  Insurance  Companies,  2,  3.  Ireland.        Jews.         Prosecutions. 

Unknown  and  Snspidous  Fires.         H'urehouaes. 

Atlfield,  Dr.  John,   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.  )-<-Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pliarma- 
ceulical  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  concurs  generally  in  the  evidence  of  Professor  Playfair, 

3140-3142 Illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  explosions  occur  in  lamps  from  the  use  of 

oils  which  ignite  at  a  low  temperature,  3144-3159.  3183-3190 Danger  in  burning  «ny 

oil  that  gives  off  a  vapour  which  will  ignite  at  a  temperature  of  110  dej;rees,  3146.  3l6o>- 

2163 Expeiimenis  tried  by  witness  with  sixty-five  specimens  of  oils  purchased  ia 

shops  in  London,  the  result  being  that  in  only  one  case  was  the  oil  really  safe,  3147. 
3164-3188. 

Difference  between  the  firing  point  of  the  vapour  and  of  the  oil ;  the  former  should  be 

the  guiding  point  or  test  of  safety,  3164-3171.  3189-3194 Facility  of  te.-ting  the 

iunitinii  point  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  3183.   3195,  3196.3207,3218 

Way  in  which  the  trade  arrive  at  the  igniting  point  of  petroleum,  3191 Cause  of  the 

inoperative  character  of  the  Pctroltuin  Act,  3201,  3-202 Prelerence  of  the  public  for 

light  oils;  safety  of  some  of  these,  3203.  3223-3231— Reference  to  tlie  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  as  no  safe  test  of  the  igniting  power,  3205-3210.  3223-3230. 

Greater  safely  of  paraffin  than  of  petroleum  oils,  3211 Advantage  of  makii^  the 

sellers  of  dangerous  oils  responsible,  321.2,  3213.  3240-3244 Approval  of  an  in- 
spection of  oils  in  shops  as  well  as  before  tliey  are  st>ired  in  the  warehouses,  3214-3218 

Witness  fully  concurs  with  Professor   i'iayfair  in  regard   to  vegetable  and  animal 

oils,  3221,  3222 Suggestion  that  no  mineral  oil  be  allowed  to  be  supplied  to  tlie 

public  which  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour  below  120  degrees,  3232-3239 Check< 

upon  the  sale  of  dangerous  oils  if  obliged  to  be  labelled  as  *'  dangerous,"  3245-324S. 

Avstralia.    Growing  use  of  volunteer  enoineers  in  Anstralii,  C.  F.  T.  Young  273 

Great  advanta^  if  there  were  in  this  country  a  coroner's  inquest  on  fires,  as  there  is  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria :  particulars  liereon,  Ivey   1171,  1172.   1175-1187.    1201-1204. 

1247.  1261-1270,  1298-1301 lixcellent  effect  of  the  coroner's  inquest  m  Australia  in 

preventing  fraudulent  fires,  ib.   1201-1203 Explanation  as  to  the  higher  rates  of 

insurance  io  Australia  than  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  beneficial  inquiry  by  tiie 
coroner,  £6.  1248-1260.  1274-1277.  1293-1309. 

Average  Clause  {Fire  Insurance).  Unfair  dealing  likely  to  arise  under  the  practice  of  nat 
insuring  to  the  full  value  of  the  property :  question  hereon  whether  the  average  clause 
should  not  be  made  generally  applicable,  Swanton  1927-1934.  1979-1989 Informa- 
tion rdatiye  to  the  operation  of  the  average  clause  in  insurance  policies ;  question  consi- 
dered as  to  its  adoption  in  all  cases  being  compulsory,  Becker  2147,  2148.  3257-2272 
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Average  Clause  (Fire  Insurance) — continued. 

Advantage  of  the  average  clause  as  a  check  upon  carelessness  and  fraud,  whilst  it 

would  enable  the  premiums  to  be  reduced,  Boult  3458-3460.  3517-3521 Practice  of 

insisting  upon  the  average  clause  in  Belfast ;    advantage  if  it  were  extended  to  all 

Ireland,  Fance  4487-4492 Approval  of  the  average  clause  in  all  cases  except  private 

dwellings,  Doj/U  4631-4633. 


B. 

Baddeley,  Alfred.     (Analysis   of  his    Evidence.) — Is  Superintendent  of   the  Hollo  way 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade ;  has  also  had  experience  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Society 

for  tlie  Protection  of  Lite  from  Fire,  4933-4935 Steady  increase  of  fires  in  London 

for  some  years  past,  4936.  4993 Conclusion  as  to  incendiarism  or  arson  being  one  of 

the  chief  causes  of  ihe  increase  of  fires,  4937.  4.994.  4995 Want  of  a  lafge  increase 

in  the  number  of  fire  engine  establishments,  the  increase  hitherto  not  having  been  much, 
considering  the  removal  of  the  parish  engines,  4937-4942.  4996-5000.  5047-5049. 

Information  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Holloway  Volunteer  Brigade,  the  number 

of  fires  attended,  &c.,  4943-4948.  4987-4990 Frequent  instances  of  the  HoUoway 

Brigade  arriving  at  fires  before  the  Metropolitan  Brigade ;  comment  hereon  upon  the 
jealousy  displayed  by  the  latter  in  their  treatment  of  the  former,  4944-4951.  4957-4963. 

4991,  4992.  5001-5003.  5038-5046 Prompt  attendance  of  tlie  turncocks  at  fires  in 

HoUoway,  4952-4956 Very  good  supply  of  water  for  fires  in  the  district,  4964. 

Expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Fire  Esca|)e  Society  ;  question 
whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  not  undertake  the  duty  of  providing  fire  escapes, 

4965-4971.  5050-5060 Improvement  if  the  fire  escape  men  were  Airnished  with  hand 

pumps,  4972 Evidence  in  favour  of  a  judicial   inquiry  into  the  origin  of  all  doubtful 

or  suspicious  fires ;  suggestions  as  to  the  detailed  arrangements  in  connection  with  such 

inquiry,  4973-4981.  5061-5064 Expediency  of  public  prosecution  in  certain  cases, 

it  being  undesirable  that  the  companies  should  have  anything  to  do  with  prosecution, 
4982-4985.  5029-5037- 

Great  improvement  if  the  suburbs  were  provided  with  volunteer  brigades,  5004-5021 

Good  look  out  kept  by  the  men  in  chaise  of  the  fire  escapes,  5025-5028 Several 

cases  of  doubtful  and  of  fraudulent  fires  in  the  experience  of  the  HoUoway  Brigade, 

5065-5074 Obscure  causes  from  which  some  fires  arise,  there  being  frequent  cases  of 

spontaneous  ignition,  5074,  5075. 

Baltimore.    Great  diminution  of  fires  in  Baltimore  since  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
investigation  and  public  prosecution.  Smith  650. 

Becker,  Letei*.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Fire  Superintendent  of  the  Western  In- 
surance Company,  2001 Great  increase  in  ihe  number  of  fires  in  London,  whilst 

they  have  become  much  more  destructive  than  formerly,  2002 Sufficiency  generally 

of  the  supply  of  water,  the  difficulty  being  that  the  Fire  Brigade  do  not  know  where  to 

find  the  plugs,  2003,  2004.  2037-2040.  2104-2106 Great  defect  of  the  telegraphic 

system  of  the  Fire  Brisdade,  very  trifling  fires  being  frequently  so  magnified  that  numerous 
engines  from  different  stations  are  unnecessarily  concentrated,  2005-2007.  2090-2103. 

Suggested  establishment  of  a  central  telegraph  station  under  charge  of  a  responsible 
engineer  and  fireman,  who  should  give  notice  to  the  other  stations  as  to  the  exact  nature 

of  each  fire,  2006.  2008.   2069.   2099-2101 Unfitness  of  the  persons  sometimes  in 

charge  of  stations,  so  that  mistakes  are  often  made  upon  the  question  of  turning  out  the 
engines,  2007.  2069-2072.  2090-2098 Expediency  of  the  stations  being  more  distri- 
buted, and  of  the  suburbs  being  more  considered,  2009.  2013.  2054 Want  of  addi- 
tional hand  engines,  2010.  2014 Advantage  of  introducing  hose-reels  as  in  America 

and  on  the  Continent,  2010-2012 Very  little  use  of  steam  engines  in  saving  property 

at  fires,  2014.  2076-2079. 

Proposition  for  dividing  the  metropolis  into  five  fire  districts,  with  a  central  engine  station 
in  each,  20 1 5-20 1 7.  2068 Several  interests  to  be  represented  in  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  stations,  2018,  2019 Very  inefficient  constitution  of  the  Fire 

Brigade,  it  being  composed  principally  of  sailors,  2020-2026.  2073-2075 Enormous 

and   unnecessary  destruction  of  property  by  the  water  used,  2027.  2077 ^o'  fi''* 

years  witness  was  chief  officer  of  a  private  brigade,  2028 Injurious  efifect  of  the 

abolition  of  the  rewards  formerly  ^iven  to  policemen  for  giving  notice  of  fires  to  the  Fire 
Brigade,  2029-2033.  2 1 07-2 1 11 . 

Suggestion  lor  the  formation  of  a  telegraph  system  in  each  street,  whereby  the  police- 
man could  give  notice  of  fires  without  leaving  his  beat,  2033,  2034 Very  little  use  of 

the  turncocks,  who  are  often  not  sober  when  wanted,  and  do  not  attend  readily,  2035, 

2036.   2105 Improvement  if  tiie  firemen   were  to    act    as    turncocks,   2037 

Efficiency  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire ;  expediency  of  its  beins 
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Becker,  Lewis.    (Analysis  of  his  ^yldeace)— continued. 

paid  out  of  the  public  rates,  2043-2049 Advantage  of  an  increased  number  of  fire 

escape  stations,  2000-2053 Nominal  character  of  the  inquiry  now  made  into  the 

causes  of  fires,  2055.  2112,  2113 Suggestion  that  in  suspicious  cases  the  insurance 

companies  be  required  to  prosecute,  unless  ihe  property  is  uninsured,  in  which  case 
there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor,  2055-2062— —Instance  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  companies  in  procuring  evidence  from  the  Fire  Brigade  in  cases  of  fraudulent 

fires,  2062-2067 Circumstance  of  witness  having  had  as  a  volunteer  fireman,  some 

differences  with  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  2080-2089. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanation  as  to  the  proposed  distribution  of  manual 
engines,  hose  reels,  and   steamers  throughout  the  five  districts  sus^gested  by    witness, 

2114,  2115.  2131-2133 Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Crystal  Palace  fire  of  the 

more  efficient  working  of  witness's  plan  than  of  the  present  arrangements,  21 15,2116 

Great  defect  in  the  want  of  a  proper  system  for  giving  alarms  of  fire  to  the  stations, 
2117.2133-2138. 

Particulars  as  to  the  mechanical  and  telegraphic  arrangements  proposed  by  witness 
for  giving  immediate  notice  of  fires;  efficient  operation  of  a  somewhat  similar  system  in 

Canada  and  the  States,  2118-2121 Advantage  if  every  police  station  had  a  reserve 

of  firemen,  2122,  2123 -More  efficient  firemen  in  Glasgoiv,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 

than  in  London,  2124-2128 Want  of  further  protection  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, 2128.  2199-2208. 

Apprehension  of  explosions  from  the  steamers,  on  account  of  their  not  being  compe- 
tently managed,  2129,  2130.  2353-2356 —Frequent  accumulation  of  engines  at  small 
fires  under  the  present  defective  system,  whilst  there  are  often  not  engines  enough  at 

lai^e  fires,  2133-2137.  2357-2360 Advantage  if  the  firemen  were  to  take  cognisance 

of  the  storage  of  goods  and  of  the  character  of  the  risks,  2139,  2140 Great  defects  of 

the  present  fire-plug  system,  2141.  2295-2302 Su^ested  arrangements  in  connection 

with  fire-plugs,  so  as  to  obviate  the  services  of  a  turncock;  satisfactory  operation  of  this 
plan  in  Leeds,  2141-2146.  2314-2318. 

Information  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  average  clause  in  insurance  policies; 
question  considered  as  to  its  adoption  in  all  cases  being  compulsory,  2147,  2148.  2957-- 

2272 Improvement  if  the  Salvage  Corps  were  part  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  instead  of 

their  acting  merely  for  some  of  the  companies,  2149-2156 Further  statement  as  to 

the  great  damage  done  by  the  unnecessarily  large  use  of  water  at  fires,  2156-2163. 
2361-2364. 

Comment  upon  the  discouragement  given  by  the  Fire  Brigade  to  the  action  of  volun- 
teer brigades;  illustration  in  witness's  case,  2164-2174.  2245-2247— —Evidence  relative 
to  the  improper  storage  of  inflammable  oils  in  warehouses  and  retail  shops,  showing  the 

pressing  necessity  of  restrictions  in  the  matter,  2175—2191 Inefficiency  and  expense 

of  the  Salvage  Corps,  several  companies  not  availing  themselves  ot°  the  services  of  the 
corps,  2192-2195.  2365,  2366. 

Very  inadequate  protection  against  fire  in  the  South  London  District,  in  which  district 

Tooley-street  is  included,  2196-2198 ^Several  localities  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 

now  unprovided  with  fire  engines  or  stations,  2199-2207 Inefficiency  of  ihe  present 

arrangements  generally  though  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  had  charge  of  the  Brigade 

for  eighteen  months,  2204-2108.   2280-2305.  2311-2313 Want  of  a  subdivision  of 

districts  and  of  an  increased  number  of  efficient  superintendents,  2209-2212. 

Statement  in  further  support  of  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires;  part  to  be 

taken  in  the  matter  by  the  insurance  companies,  2213-2223 Increasing  number  of 

wilful  fires,  many  being  caused  in  order  to  conceal  robbery  of  goods,  2216-2222— 
Advantage  of  a  trained  body  of  fire  detectives,  2224,  2225.  2348. 

Increased  precautions  required  at  theatres  and  public  places  of  amusement,  2226- 

2228.  2230 Want  of  an  improved  construction  of  theatres  and  of  greater  facilities  of 

egress,  2228,  2229.  2273-2279 Insufficiency  of  fire-proof  buildings  for  preventing 

fires,  2231 Inadequate  protection  of  the    public    buildings  in  London,  2232 

Further  statement  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  bands  in  charge  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  2233.  2329-2639. 

Great  advantage  anticipated  from  the  telegraph  signals  proposed  by  witness,  whilst 

the  expense  would  be  very  moderate,  2234, 2235.  2239-2244 ^Undue  expense  involved 

in  the  concentration  of  firemen  in  Watling-street,  2244.  2379,  2380 Injurious  effect 

of  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward  to  the  first  engine  arriving  at  any  fire,  2303-2305.  2373- 

2375 Further  statement  that  the  Salvage  Corps  should  be  a  public  body,  2306-2310. 

2367-2369. 

Efficiency  of  the  water  supply  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  though  serious  delay 

sometimes  occurs,  2322,  2323 Occurrence  of  bad  fires  not  only  at  central  and  crowded 

points,  but  in  localities  not  sufficiently  protected,  2324-2328^— Further  statement  as  to 
witness  having  often  seen  the  turncocks  drunk,  2340-2345. 
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Becker,  Lewis.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — eontirmed. 

Heavy  losses  from  fire  in  Amtrica,  although  there  are  excellent  precautions  taken, 

2350-2352 ^Waste  of  power  in  the  engine  from  Chandos-street,  going  to  a  small  fire 

in  Doctors  Commons,  2359.  2376-8378 Rate  of  insurance  premiams  in  Manchester 

and  Glasgow,  as  coiopared  with  London,  2^70-2378 Practical  men  required  in  the 

London  Brigade  as  firemen  and  engineers ;  disadvantage  in  the  frequent  clianges  of  late 
in  the  brigade,  2381-2384. 

Becker,  Mr.  Comment  upon  tlie  numerous  mis-statements  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Becker, 
Shaw  5256.  6338,  6339. 

Belfast.  Appflintment  and  pnyment  of  witness  as  fire  inspector  for  Belfast,  &c.,  by  the 
insurance  companies;  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  tires, 

Fance  4362-437 1 Probable  proportion  of  suspicious  fires  in  Belfast  and  the  north  of 

Ireland;  decrease  since  the  appointment  of  witness  in  1858,  t'A.  4374-4384 Particulars 

relative  to  the  arrangements  in  Belfast  for  the  supjiression  of  tires,  ib.  4385.  4399,4400. 
4461-4467. 

Great  injury  often  done  by  the  plentiful  use  of  water  by  steam  iire-engines,  so  that  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  better  to  save  the  sioods  befoie  trying  to  extinguish  the  fire, 

Fiance  4394-4397.  4441-4449-  4468-4477 Large  proportion  of  the  fins  in  Belfast, 

&c.,  which  occur  in  the  case  i^f  uninsured  property;  doubi  whether  the  inference  can  be 

drawn  frum  this  ihat  there  is*  a  large  number  of  fraudulent  fires,  id.  4493-4508 Loss 

incurred  b_v  the  insurance  companies  for  several  years  past  on  their  business  in  Belfast, 
ift.  4509,  4510. 

Berlin.     Table  showing  the  system   of  investigation  into  fires,  Jpp.  286. 

Boult,  Stchton.  (Analy.sis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  managing  director  of  tho  Liv<  rpr>ol  and 
London  Globe  Insurance  Company,  3250,  325)^— Statement  showing  that  the  increase 
in  (he  number  of  fi.es  in  London  has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 

population,  and  ti.e  number  of  houses,  ?252-32,54 Belief  that  the  increase  of  fires 

has  been  gresiter  than  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  3255-3258 (considerable 

increase  since  1852  in  the  proportion  of  fires  recorded  as  suspicious,  doubtful,  or 
unaccounted  f  .r,  3259-3265. 

Occurrence  of  fires  in  London  from  the  improper  storage  of  goods,  3266 Several 

fires  in  London  from  jute,  whilst  in  the  provinces  there  are  hardly  any,  3267-3270 • 

Doubt  as  to  any  cuses  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  jute,  3268,  3'.;69.  3392-3404 

I'lolific  source  of  incendiarism  on  account  of  warehouse  ihefts,  3270-3272.  3439-3442. 
3602-3605. 

Strict  precautions  in  the  Liverpool  warehouses  against   the  use  of  pipes  or  lucifer 

matches  by  the  men,  3274 Stringent    Building    Act  in  Liverpiol,  if  it  were  only 

properly  carried  out,  3275-3278 Ediciency  of  the  provisions  of  the    Liverpool  Fire 

Prevfntion  Act,  3278 Advantage  ol  the  fie-proot  warehouses  in  Liverpool;  danger, 

however,  from  the  cast-iron  pillars  in  the  event  of  fire,  3279-3286. 

Construction  of  special  warehouses  in  Liverpool  for  petroleum,  3287-3289.  3323-3335 

Details  relative  to  the  storage  of  petioleum  in   Liverpool,  and  the  question  o.  danger 

thr<.u:ih  there  beine  no  restriction  as  to  the  firing  point,  3290,  et  seg. l-xceedingly 

favourable  operation  of  the  Liverpool  Petrol- um  .\cl;  expediency  of  making  this  Act 
general  rather  than  of  applying  excise  restrictions  to  the  import  of  petioUum,  3290  et 
teq. ;  3461-34^8.  3548-3553- 

Consideriible  damage  frequently  done  at  Liverpool  fiies  by  the  use  of  too  much  water; 
discretion  lequired  in  this  respect,  3347-3349.  3356-3358  —  Practice  in  Manchester  as 
to  the  support  of  ihe  fire  engines,  there  being  no  special  rate  for  the  purpose,  3350,  3351 

Arrangement  (brmerly  ;is  to  the  contribution  by  the  Liveipool  Insurance  Companies 

to  the  fire  brigade,  3355. 

Proposition  for  an  ofBcial  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  fires,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  fire 

marshal,  as  in  the  United  States,  3359-3390-  3489-35' 3«  3554-3577 Suggestion  that 

the  inqiiiiy  be  conducted  privately,  there  beinu-  power  in  the  fire  marshal  to  bring  any 
case  before  the  magistrates,  3361,  33^2.  3383-3390.  3489-3513.  3554-3577-  3582-3585 

Inff.rn.ation  relative  to  the  system  of  inquiry  in  various  foreign  countries,  3364-3372 

Objection  to  the  inquiry  being  undertaken  by  the  police  or  by  the  coioner,  3374- 

3380.  3385-  3499-3506. 

Increase  of  fires  not  only  in  London  and  Liverpool,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  3405- 

3407 Occurience  of  many  fires  among  the  trading  class  through  the  want  of  proper 

care  and  precautions,  especially  when  trade  is  bad,  3408-3413 Admission  that  many 

insurance  companies  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  taking  risks,  3414-3425 Unduly 

large  commission  given  by  some  companies  to  agents,  3419-3424.  3586-3589 More 

frequent  prosei'utions  by  the  offices  within  the   last  year  or  two,  3426 Insu.fiiciency 

of  the  premiums  in  certain  cases,  on  account  of  the  serious  increase  of  wilful  fires, 
34*8-3432. 
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BouU,  Hwinton.     (AnaKsis  of  his  Evidence) — contiaued. 

Lower  premiums  for  oonimercial  riskii  ia  Liverpool  tlian  in  London,  on  account  of  tlie 

superiority  of  I  be  warehouse  system  in  the  former  place,  3433-3438 Statement  in 

detail  lelutive  to  the  construotinn  and  regulation  of  the  Liverpool  wareliousf  s  ;  several 
respects  in  which  saperi<ir  to  the  construction  and  regulation  ot  the  dock  warehouses  in 

London,  3436-3454.  3522-3547 Repeated  instances    of  theJt  from  warehouses  in 

London ;  instances  of  theft  of  goods  under  the  Custooas  lock  and  key,  3443-3454.  35-26. 
3602-3605. 

Advantage  of  the  average  clause  as  a  cheek  upon  carelessness  and  fraud,  whilst  it  would 

enal>le  ihe  piemiuuis  to  be  reduced,  3458-3460.  3517-3521 Large  premium  required 

fur  the  insurance  ofsuu;ar  houses  in  London,  3514-3516 Defective  system  of  storage 

and  classification  in  the  dock  warehouses  in  London,  the  conditions  stipulated  for  by 
the  insurance  companies  not  bc-iiig  carried  out;  siiggeetinn  hereon  that  the  warehouse 
keepers  shotild  be  the  losers  in  the  event  of  fire  through  iion-observaiice  of  proper  cliissi- 
fication,  3539-3547-  3592-3699- 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  payment  of  claims  should  be  checked 
under  the  proposed  inquiry  by  a  fire  marshal,  3610-3619. 

Braidwood,  Mr.     Views  of  ti>e  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  in  favour  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
every  fire,  Baddeley  4973. 

Sryce,  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  engaged  in  the  production  of  shale  and 

coal  oil  at  works  in  North  Wales,  6919-.5923 Supplies  sundry  particulars  as  to  the 

relative  quality  and  price  of  the  oils  produced  from  shale  and  coal,  in  Wales,  and  of  the 

petroleum  and   paraffin   oils,  5924  et  seq. Expediency    of  a  high  igniting  point  of 

petroleum  as  well  as  of  other  oils  ;  suj^gestion  that  the  limit  be  1  lo  or  115  degrees.  5934 

et  seq. Slight  difference  of  expense  by  extracting  tlie  spirit,  so   as  to   increase  the 

filing  point,  5935-59^^8.  5953-5955 Approval  of  tlie  oil  being  i<  sttd  in  the  manu- 
factory, and  also  of  some  strmgent  check  upon  the  retail  dealer,  5958-5966.  5974-5986. 

Buildings,  and  Building  Acts: 

1.  As  to  the  Provisions  and  Operation  of  the  Metropolis  Bailding  Act,  and 

other  Acts  relating  to  the  Metropolis. 

2.  As  to  the  Bill  being  prepared  by  the  Metropolilan  Board  of  Works. 

3.  Getierallg  as  to  various  Improvements  required  in  the   Construction  of 

Houses,  as  Precautions  against  Fire. 

4.  As  to  the  passing  of  a  Building  Act  for  Country  Towns. 

1.  As  to  ihe  Provisions  and  Operation  of  the  Metropolis  Building  Act,  and  other 
Acts  relating  to  the  Metropolis : 

Great  deficiency  of  the  Metropolis  Building  Act,  as  regards  the  prevention  of  fires,  so 

that  fin  amended  Act  ia  much  required.   C.  F.  T.  Young  12-18.  p.a,  33 Fair  manner 

in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  generally  carried  out  as  regards  precautions  against 
fire  ;  instances,  however,  of  grievous  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  district  surveyors  as 

to  the  construction  of  flues,  &,c.,  G.  A.  Ybaw^  309-320 Penalty  for  the  alteration  of 

walls  or  chimneys  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  cistrict  surveyor,  16.  424 Approval 

Senerally  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Building  Act,  though  a  great  number  of  very 
efective  houses  are  doubtless  built,  ib.  432-437-  459-461.  466-468. 

Difficulty  experienced  by  district  surveyors  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act,  the  decisions  of  the  magistrate  not  being  satisfactory,  G.  A.  Young  432 ;   Fowler 

846-854.885-890.924;  Bunyon   971-976 Great  difficulty  in  the  district  surveyor 

seeing  that  every  house  is  built  throughout  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Act,   G.  A. 

Young  437.  468-472 Summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Act  as  regards, 

respeL'tivety,  private  dwelling  houses,  warehouses  and  public  buildings.  Fowler  775-780. 

799-801 Frequent  infringement  of  the  Act  during  the  construction  of  buildings  the 

district  surveyor  not  beirvg  always  on  the  spot;  question  hereon  of  giving  increased 

poweia  of  inspection  to  the  surveyor,  16.   885-859.925-929 Enumeration  of  certain 

points  in  which  the  present  Act  might  be  improved,  ib.  861,  862.  920-923 Question 

under  tite  Act  as  to  the  surveyors  having  power  to  enter  all  buildings,  ti.  908 Power 

of  the  district  surveyors  to  enter  buildings  when  dangerous,  ib.  909. 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  principal  provisions  in  the  Metiopolitan  Building 

Aet,  Bunyon  955  et  seq. Room  for  much  improvement  in  the  present  Building  Act, 

Jennings  2640-S644— — Want  of  increased  faciiiticA  for  enforcing  the  application  of  the 
Act;  advantage  if  «U  questions  under  it  were  decided  by  one  efficient  magistrate,  t6. 

3659-2662.  2665 Explanatory  statement  in  detail  relative  to  the  provisions  of  the 

several  Building  Acts  for  the  Metropolis,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  fire,  Shaw 

4335-4337 -Inoperativeness  of  the    penalties    under    the  Metropolis  Building  Act, 

advantage  in  making  the  owner  of  the  house  responsible  rather  than  the  builder,  aesheth 
6398-6400.  6415-6424. 

Sunuuary  of  Aots  of  Parliani«Dt  relating  to  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  App.  981. 
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BviLDJNGS  AND  Building  J cts— continued. 

2.  As  to  the  Bill  being  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  f^orh*  : 

Reference  to  the  draft  Bill  now  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  embodying  most  of 
the  improvements  contemplated  by  witness  in  the  present  Building  Act,  Fowler  921-923 

Defective  regulations  for  carrying  out  several  of  the  provisions  in  the  New  Buildii^ 

Act  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Jennings  2569.  S643,  2644 Pariicuiar 

points  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  Act  are  defective,  ib.  2579.  2734,  et  seq, 

Reference  to  the  counsel  taken  by  the   Board  in  order  to  render  the  new  Act  as 

workiilile  and  efBcient  as  possible,  ib.  2663-2665. 

3.  Generally  as  to  various  Improvements  required  in  the  Construction  of  Houses,  as 

Precautions  against  Fires : 

Difficulty  in  enforcing  the  safest  mode  of  construction  of  small  houses  on  account  of 

the  increased  expense.  Fowler  781-783 Disapproval  of  its  being  compulsory  to  make 

the  walls  in  small  dwelling-houses  of  ureater  thickness  than  are  now  required,  ib.  824>- 

831.  865.  917.  918 Want  of  increased  precautions  against  fire  iu  the  construction  of 

buildings,  Swanton  1791-1793 Frequent  fires  through  the  defective  construction  of 

buildings,  Bove  2471. 

Several  causes  of  danger  in  the  construction  of  houses,  it  being  desirable  to  make 

further  provisions  on  the  subject,  Jennings  2579  etseq. Advantage  of  partition  walls 

being  properly  covered  with  piaster  as  a  check  upon  the  spread  of  fires,  ib.  2564.  2584- 

2588.  2616 Danger  arising  from  wooden  plugs  being  driven  into  walls,  iron  plugs 

being  much  safer,  ib.  2590.  2735-2737 Increased  cost  of  building  if  increased  pr©- 

;     cautions  against  fire  aie  required,  2616.  2690. 

Objection  to  details  being  carried  out  too  far  in  a  Building  Act,  Jennings  2650-2653 
— —  ConsiderHble  number  of  fires  owing  to  defective  construction  ofbuiidini^s  though  by- 
far  the  greater  number  are  caused  by  the  acts  of  occupants,  ib.  2666-2668 Further 

restrictions  required  in  order  to  compel  the  use  of  double  doors  and  their  being  kept  shut, 

2713-2715 Advantage  of  encouraging  the  use  of  cement  skirtings,  ib.  2733,  2739 

——  Occurrence  of  many  fires  from  bad  construction  and  from  timber  being  too  near  the 
flues,  Freeman  4875. 

Obstacle  to  increased  supervision  of  building  in  London  so  as  to  prevent  scamping, 
Shaw  5237-5240— ^Expediency  of  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  mortar  used  m 

London  houses,  ib.  5240-5243 Advantage  of  the  internal  divisions  or  partitions  in 

dwelling-houses  being  made  ot  brick,  Hesketh  6371,6372 Doubt  as  to  houses  being 

worse  constructed  than  in  former  years,  ib.  6406-6409. 

Faulty  construction  of  buildings,  and  alteration  of  flues,  &c.,  to  which  many  fires  are 
due.  Rep.  vi. 

4.  As  to  the  passing  of  a  Building  Act  for  Country  Towns: 

Difficulty  in  applying  the  same  Building  Act  to  the  whole  country,  Fowler  870-875 
Expediency  of  compulsory  regulations  as  to  buildings  being  applied  to  country  places, 
Fletcher  1523, 1524— — Im|jortance  of  Building  Acts  for  country  towns  as  well  as  London, 

Jennings  2645-2649 Advantage  of  a  General  Building  Act  applicable  to  the  whole 

country,  jPreCTMon  4911-4913. 

Recommendation  that  a  General  Building  Act  he  passed  for  all  towns  under  municipal 
corporations,  &c. ;  outline  of  the  provisions  desirable  in  such  Act,  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  Fire-proof  Buildings.  Floors.  Flues.  Liverpool,!.  Lodging 

'     Houses.         Party  Walls.         Separate  Compartments.         Stairs.         Stoves. 

Bwir/on,   Charles  John,     (Analysis   of  his  Evidence.) — Barrister-at-law ;    is  manager  in 

London  for  the  Norwich  Insurance  Company,  931-934 Provision  in  the  statute  law 

that  no  person  shall  be  lesponsible  in  respect  of  any  fire  which  shall  accidentally  begin  in 
his  piemises;  liability  of  such  person  under  the  common  law,  935,  936.  951-954.  JO70- 

1079 Liability  involved  when  fires  are  communicated  to  houses  throu>>h  gorse  or 

heather  being  set" on  fire,  937,  938 Liability  generally  of  railway  companies  when 

fires  are  caused  by  imparks  from  engines ;  difficulty  of  ensuring  more  care  in  this  respect, 

939-948.  1126-1126 Non-liability  ofinsurance  offices  when  houses  are  burned  during 

any  civil  commotion  or  riot,  949,  950.  1052. 

Examination  in  explanation  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the  Metropolitan  Building 

Act,  and  in  several  other  Acts,  as  regards  precautions  against  fire,  g^setseq. Way 

in  which  the  Metropolitan  Act  is  evaded  as  regards  the  cubic  contents  of  warehouses, 
967-970 — j-Uncertain  decisions  by  the  magistrates  when  cases  are  brought  before  them 
by  the  district  surveyors,  971-976-^— Support  of  the  Salvage  Corps  by  the  insurance 
companies,  the  fire  brigade  being  no  longer  under  charge  of  the  latter,  983-989—— 
Voluntary  aid  by  which  the  fire  escapes  are  supported,  990-992. 

Adoption  of  private  or  special  Acts    in    Liverpool  and  other  places  for  pix)tection 

against  fire,  994-998 Efficient  operation  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Act,  999,  1000 

Opinion  as  to  satisfactory  provision  being  made  relative  to  the  storing  of  dangerous 

substances 
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Bunyon,  Charles  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

substances  in   the  metropolis,  1002-1007- Legal  definition  of  the  terms  arson  and 

incendiarism;  similar  punishment  for  each  offence,  1008-1016 Abandonment  of  the 

penalty  formerljr  in  force  against  persons  causing  fires  through  carelessness,  1017-1022 
Heavy  punishment  for  fraudulent  fires,  1023,  1024. 

Increasing  number  of  fires,  1025 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  greater  difficulty 

than  formerly  in  discovering  the  CHUses  of  fires,  1026 Suggestion  that  a  heavy  stamp 

duty  on  lucifer  matches  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  numerous  fires,  1027-1029. 

1104.  1123 Objections  to  a  judicial  investigation  into  fires  being  undertaken  by  the 

coroner  or  Board  of  Trade,  1030,  1031.  1039,  1040.  1047-1051. 1134-1142. 

Proposition  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  police  in  every  district  to 
take  proceedings  in  cases  of  suspicious  fires;   way  in  which  the  police  and  firemen 

should  forward  such  proceedings,  1032-1051.  1082-1091.   1105-1 117.    1133-1135 

Suggested  increase  in  the  amount  of  costs  allowed  for  prosecutions  in  the  case  of 
firaudulent  fires,  1043.  1050.  1081.  1104* 

Opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the   London  Fire  Brigade,  1054-1056.  1 102,  1 103 

Disapproval  of  an  investigation  into  fires  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board,  1057 Approval  generally  of  the  punishments  and  penalties  under  the  present 

law  relative  to  fires ;  also  of  the  exemption  from  responsibility  in  cases  of  accidental 
fire,  1059-1079 Doubt  as  to  incendiary  fires  being  on  the  increase,  1080.  1120. 

Relative  proportion  of  fires  in  the  country  and  in  London ;  question  hereon  of  applying 

a    general    Act  to  the  whole  kingdom,    1092-1101.    1121-1123 Non-liability  of 

insurance  companies  for  fires  of  bay  or  com  ricks  from  spontaneous  combustion,  1124, 

1125 Fewer  suspicious  fires  in  the  country  than  in  large  towns,  1130 Occasional 

re-instatement  of  buildings  by  the  companies,  1 131 Question  further  considered  as  to 

the  institution  of  an  official  investigation  by  means  of  the  coroner,  1 134-1 142. 

C. 

Candles.     Statement  of  the  number  of  fires  caused  in  the  metropolis  by  candles,  App.  283. 

Cardiff.     Case  of  a  fire  at  Cardiff  in  which  witness  recommended  his  company  to  resist 
the  claim ;  clear  fraud  in  this  case,  Ivey  1 161-1164.  . 

Carelessness,    Question  considered  whether  an  amended  law  should  not  be  passed,  which 
should  apply  to  fires  caused  through  carelessness  as  well  as  fraudulently,  JP.  G.  Smith 

622-r634.  765-772 Approval  of  the  adoption  of  provisions  for  punishing  servants  and 

others  for  carelessness  when  fires  occur.  Fowler  813-817  ;  Fletcher  1466-1480  ;  Freeman 

4901-4907 Abandonment  of  the  penalty  formerly  in  force  against  persons  causing 

fires    through    carelessness,    Bunyon    1017-1022 Numerous    fires    caused  through 

culpable  carelessness,   Fletcher   1375-1379 Special  importance  of  legislation  with  a 

view  to  dealing  with  culpable  carelessness  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  fires ;  punishment 
desirable  in  such  cases,  J).  Smith  1643.  1646-1659.  1725-1728.  1730-1732. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  makmg  every  fire  an  offence  at  common  law,  even  when 
occurring  entirely  firom  accident  or  from  carelessness.  Dove  2539^546. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  persons  causing  fire  by  culpable  carelessness 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  punishable  offence.  Rep.  viii. 

Causes  of  Fires.    Several  causes  of  the  increased  occurrence  of  fires  in  the  metropolis, 

C.  F.  T.  Younjg  224 Very  rare  instances,  forty  years  ago,  in  which  the  causes  of  fires 

were  not  known,  or  were  suspicious,  F.  Q.  Smith  675-677.  685,  686 Doubt  as  to 

there  beino;  any  greater  difficulty  than  formerly  in  discovering  the  causes  of  fires,  Bunyon 

1026 Relative  difficulty  in  former  years  and  at  present  in  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the 

causes  of  fires ;  advantage  on  this  score  of  a  public  inquiry,  Jennings  2698-2707.  2727- 

2730 Obscure  causes  from  which  some  fires  arise,  there  being  frequent  cases  of 

spontaneous  ignition,  Baddeley  5074,    5075 Information  relative  to  some   special 

causes  of  fires;  statistics  on  this  subject  adverted  to,  Shaw  5302-5311. 

Summary  of  the  causes  of  636  fires,  the  number  from  unknown  causes  being  118, 

App.  276 Return  submitted  by  Captain  Shaw,  showing  the  per-centage  of  principal 

causes  of  fires  for  thirty-three  years,  ib.  283. 

Insuperable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  many  fires.  Rep.  \x Grounds 

for  recommending  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  every  fire,  ib. 

See  also  Agricultural  Fires.  Arson  and  Incendiarism.  Carelessness.         Clas- 

sification and  Storage  of  Goods.        Depression  of  Trade.         Gas.  Sot-water 

Pipes.         Inquiry  into  '  Fires.         Ireland.  Lucifer    Matches.        Petroleum, 

Paraffin,  §*c.         Shops.        Spontaneous  Combustion.         Unknown  and  Suspicious 
Fires. 
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Chemical  Agents  (Suppression  of  Fires),     (Conclusion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  chemical 

agents  for  the  extinction  of  fires,   C.  F.  T.  Young  31.  201-205 Very  rare  instances 

of  fires  being  suppressed  by  engines  using  chemical  substances,  Fletcher  1385 Par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  extincteur  and  of  Phiilip»'s  fire 
annibilator;  degree  of  advantage  attached  to  them.  Sham  Si.l^>-b^n' 

Chimney  Fires.     Prejudicial  operation  of  the  regulation  as  to  owners  being  fined  for  fires 

in  chimneys,  Jennings  2765,  2766-' Explanation  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 

practice  as  to  penalties  in  the  case  of  fires  in  chimneys,  Sir  T.  Hettry  3797-3802. 

Claims  {Fire  Insurance").     Payment  of  claims  according  to  the  market  value  of  goods  at 

the  time  of  the  ^k,  Fletcher  1569-1571 Arrangement  as  t)    payment  when  a  man 

insures  in  two  offices,  ib,  1572,  1573 Large  reduction  made  from  the  amount  claimed 

for  losses,  exorbitant  claims  being  fi-equently  made.    White  2TJ4 Particulars  relative 

to  the  mischievous  business  carried  on  by  a  dass  of  persons  in  making  exorbitant  claims 
for  persons  who  are  assured,  ib.  2871-2877. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  payment  of  claims  should  be  checked 
under  the  proposed  inquiry  bv  a  fire  marshal,  Bouh  3610-3619^— Contemplated  resist- 
ance of  claims  in  the  event  of  the  companies  deeming  that  fraud  had  been  committed, 
but  being  unwilling  to  prosecute,  Hir  T.  Henry  3833,  3834.  38912.  3915,  3916 Sug- 
gestion that  in  the  event  of  an   inquiry  into  fires,  the  insurance  companies  should  be 

protected  against  law  proceedings  pending  the  inquiry.  Freeman  4930 Explanation  of 

the  present  practice  of  the  companies  in  regard  10  the  lapse  of  time  alter  fires  before 

payment  of  claims,  iJ.  4931,  4932 Information  in  connection  with  claims  settled  by 

witness,  showing  the  excessive  amounts  frequently  claimed,  Hancock  5416-5425 
Several  illustrations  of  the  fraud  practised,  or  sought  to  be  practised,  upon  the  insurance 
companies,  in  the  way  of  excessive  claims,  Dame/ 5538  et  seq. 

Recommendation  that  no  cliam  should  be  settled  by  any  insurance  company  without  a 
certificate  from  the  officer  or  authority  appointed  to  conduct  the  proposed  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  fires.  Rep.  x. 

CLASSIPICATrON  AND    STORAGE  OF  GoODS: 

Dnnger  arising  from  the  mode  in  which  jute^  petroleum,  and  other  inflammable  mate- 
rials are  stored  in  London,  C  F.  T.  Young  14.  32,  33 Great  importance  of  a  careful 

system  of  classification  and  storage  of  goods  in  the  docks  an<l  warehouses;  amendments 
introduced  some  years   ago  at  the  suggestion  of  witness,  G.  A.  Young  334-343 
Im|iortance  attached  by  the  offices  to  the  classification  and  proper  storage  of  goods  in 

warehouses,  F.  tx.  Smith  573-575.  661-671;   Fletcher   1562,   1563 Opinion  as  to 

satisfactory  provision  being  mnde  relative  to  the  storing  of  dangerous  substances  in  the 
metropolis,  Bunyon  1 002-1007. 

Immense  fires  which  have  been  caused  by  the  improper  classification  and  storage  of 
petroleum,  jute,  and  other  inflammable  goods;  expediency  of  <u)mpulsory  regulations  on 

the  subject,  Fletcher  1380-1383 Great  importance  of  careful  regulations  for  the  ciassi- 

ficaiion  and  storage  of  goods  in  warehouses,  Swanton  1797-1802.  1914-1922 Special 

dan<:ei  arising  from  petroleum,  paraffin,  and  other  oils;  restrictions  suggested  hereon, 

ib.  1802-1815.  1914-1923 Advantage  if  ihe  firemen  were  to  take  cognizance  of  the 

storage   of  goods,  and  of  the  character  of  tiie  risks,  Becker  2139,  2140 Evidence 

relative  to  the  improper  storage  of  inflammable  oils  in  the  warehouses  and  retail  shops, 
showing  the  pressing  necessity  of  restrictions  in  the  matter,  ib.  2175-2191. 

Great  protection  if  there  were  compulsory  regulations  as  to  the  olasaification  of  goods 
in  warehouses ;  nature  of  the  provisions  desirable,  </enntn^«  2637—2639.  2720—2720  ■ 
Advantage  of  some  restrictions  upon  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  jute,  saltpetre,  8tc., 

White  2818 Limited  danger  from  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  certain  other  sub- 

stances)  if  properly  stored.  Play/air  2984-2988 Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  fires 

in  London  fipom  the  improper  storage  of  goods,  BouU  3266  Defective  system  of 
storage  and  classification  in  the  dock  war^ousea  in  London,  the  conditions  stipulated 
for  by  the  insurance  companies  not  being  carried  out ;  suggestion  hereon,  that  the  ware- 
house keepers  should  be  the  losers  in  the  event  of  fire  through  non-observance  of  proper 
classification,  ib.  3639-3547-  3692-3599- 

Advantage  if  some  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  devised  for  ensuring,  thvough 
the  police  or  otherwise,  a  proper  classification  of  goods  in  warehouses ;  difficulty  antici- 
pated, Clint  3783-3788 Requirements  of  the  offices  as  to  classification  of  merchandise; 

explanation  as  to  petroleum   not  being  specially  dealt  with.  Freeman  4855,  4859-4863 

Great  importance  attached  to  a  classification  of  goods  in  warehouses,  and  to  strict 

surveillance,  Adams  5393-5403. 

Nature  of  |the  restrictions  advisable  in  connection  with  the  classification  and  storage  of 
inflammable  goods,  Shaw  6129-6135.  6146-6154. 
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Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods — continued. 

Keconimendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  subject  of  the  classification  and  storing 
of  goods  in  warehouses  be  duly  considered,  in  the  event  of  any  legislation  relative  to  the 
warehouses  in  London  and  in  the  country,  Bep.  ix. 

See  also  .h/te.         Liverpool,  4.         Petroleum.         Saltpetre,         Spontaneout   CotA- 
bustion.        Sulphur.         Warehouses,  2. 

Clint,  Francis  Anderson.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Merchant  at  Liverpool ;  is  chair- 
man of  theWatch  and  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  3641-3647 Statement  in  connection 

with  the  occurrence  of  cotton  fires  in  Liverpool,  such  fires  being  often  wilful  in  order  to 
conceal  theft,3656-367i.3775-3779— Employment  of  two  policemen  specially  in  visiting 
the  Liverpool  warehoustB,  and  in  preventing  the  use  of  pipes  and  luciler  matches,  3672- 
3674— —Several  local  Acts  in  force  in  Liverpool  with  reference  to  storage  and  classification 

in  waiehouses ;  effect  as  regards  the  number  of  fires,  3675.  3695-3707 Provisions  of 

the  local  Petroleum  Act  adverted  to  ;  want  of  increased  precautions  on  this  score,  3675- 

3678 Approval  of  regulations  for  testing  the  firing  point  of  petroleum  before  being 

stored,  3679-3694. 

Evidence  in  fiavour  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  police  into  all  fires,  to  be  followed 
up  in  suspicious  cases  by  a  subsequent  investigation  by  the  coroner,  3707-3739.  3752- 
3772.  3781,  3782.  3789-3791— Question  considered  whether  the  police  magistrate 
might  not  be  a  preferable  authority  to  the  coroner  for  carrying  out  the  detailed  inquiry, 

3714.3766-3772.  3781,  3782.  3789,  3790 Suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  payment  of 

coroners  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  fires,  3718-3725.  3791. 

Expediency  of  every  town  being  compelled  to  have  a  supply  of  water,  3742 Expla- 

nation'of  the  course  pursued  in  Liverpool  in  regard  to  water  rates,  and  in  order  to  secure 
an  ample  supply  of  water  being  available  for  warehouses  as  well  as  for  other  property, 

3742-3747.  3780 Importance  of  every  town  of  a  certain  size  being  required  to  provide 

a  fire  brigade,  3749-3751 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extended  system  of  fines 

and  penalties  as  a  means  of  preventing  fires,  3754-3760. 

Approval  of  prosecutions  for  fraudulent  fires  being  undertaken  by  the  public,  3773, 3774 
Advantage  if  some  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  devised  for  ensuring,  through 
the  police,  or  otherwise,  a  proper  classifit  ation  of  goods  in  warehouses ;  difficulty  antici- 
pated, 3783-3788 ^Twofold  cause  of  the  great  reduction  between  1843  and  1851,  in 

the  premium  on  uncertified  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  3792,  3793. 

Coal.  Instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  when  it  contains  much  sulphur  and  is 
stored  dan»p ;  check  suggested  hereon.  Play/air  2969-2973.  3057-3072. 

Commercial  Risks,  Fire  (Insurance).  Commercial  risks  are  much  worse  than  they  used  to 
be,  Fletcher  1521. 

Concentration  of  Fire  JSngine  Stations.     See  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  1. 

Constant  Supply  of  Water.    See  Water  Supply,  6. 

Construction  of  Buildings.     See  Buildings  and  Building  Acts. 

Copenhagen.     System  of  investigation  into  fires,  App.  280. 

Cork.    Want  of  improved  arrangements  in  Cork  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  Doyle  4673. 

4634- 
Coroner's  Inquiry.     See  Inquiry  into  Fires.    Prosecutions,  2. 

Costs  {Prosecutions  for  Arson).  Suggested  increase  in  the  amount  of  costs  allowed  for 
prosecutions  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  fires,  Bu^on  1043.  1050.  1081.  1104. 

Country  Districts.    See  Agricultural  Fires.        Towns. 

Country  Mansions  (^Ireland).  Instances  of  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  Ireland  through  the  burning  of  country  mansions ;  increase  of  risk  in  ihese 
cases,  Fogerty  4682.  4684.  4762-4766. 

Country  Thvms.    See  Towns. 

Qystal  Palace.    Illustration,  in  the  case  of  the  Crystal  Palace  fire,  of  the  injudicious  way 

in  which  the  fire-engines  are  distributed,  C.  F.T.  Young  47 Illustration,  in  the  case  of 

the  Crystal  Palace,  of  the  more  efficient  working  of  witness's  plan  than  of  the  present 
arrangements,  Becker  2115,  2116. 
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Daniel,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Very  large  experience  of  witness's  firm  as 
settlers  of  losses  for  insurance  companies,  55i6->55i9—— Details  of  the  results  of  witness's 
inrestigations,  as  tending  to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fires  are  not  acci- 
dental, and  are  followed  up  by  excessive  and  fraudulent  claims,  5540  et  seq. Especial 

frequency  of  fires  in  shops  and  commercial  houses,  6526-5532 Valuable  eflect  of  a 

system  of  investigation  of  fires  in  the  Swansea  district,  soaie  years  ago,  5534-5536. 

Several  illustrations  of  the   fraud  practised   or  sought  to  be  practised  upon  the 

insurance  companies,  5538  et  seq. Belief  as  lo  the  excellent  effect  of  an  official 

investigation  of  all  suspicious  fires,  with  a  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  5544- 

5563 Contemplated  inquiry  in  the  first  instance  by  the  police,  to  be  followed  up  in 

suspicious  cases  by  investigation  before  the  coroner,  5545-5548 Difficulties  in  the 

way  of  the  insurance  companies  contesting  claims  or  undertaking  prosecutions,  5554-5562. 

Delay  (Arrival  of  Enffinea).  Injurious  efiect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward  to  the  first 
engine  arriving  at  any  fire ;  consequent  delay  in  arrival,  Becker  2303-2305.  «373-2375. 

Depression  of  Trade.     Increase  of  fraudulent  fires  in  particular  trades  when  there  is  any 

great  depression  in  such  trades,  Fletcher  1509-1513 Occurrence  of  many  fires  among 

the  trading  class  through  the  want  of  proper  care  and  precautions,  especially  when  trade 
is  bad,  Bo7tlt  3408-3413. 

Reference  to  certain  statistics  as  leading  to  the  inference  that  depression  of  trade  has 
no  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  fires,  Shaw  6339-6341. 

Detective  Firemen.  Advantage  of  a  trained  body  of  fire  detectives,  Becker  2224,  2225. 
2348. 

Distribution  of  Fire  Engine  Stations.     See  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades. 

District  Surveyors.     InstHuces  of  grievous  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  t)f  district  surveyors 

in  regard  to  floes,  &c.,  G.  A.  Young  309-320 Satisfactory  manner  in  which,  on  the 

wliole,  the  district  surveyors  in  London  perform  their  duties,  the  instances  of  neglect  being 

very  rare,  ib.  312,  313.  419-421 Varying  fees   paid  to  the  district  surveyors,  ib.  422, 

423.  428 See  also  Buildings  and  Building  Acts. 

Dock  Warehouses.     See  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods.     Warehouses. 

Domestic  Fire  Escapes.  Doubt  as  to  domestic  fire  escapes  being  of  much  use  in  rescuing 
the  inmates,  Loio  2396. 

Dove,  Percy  Matthew.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  manager  and  actuary  of  the  Royal 

Insurance  Company,  2447,  '^448 Large  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  the  last  two 

or  three  years,  2449 Statement  shciwing  that  out  of  3,036  fires  in  which  witness's 

company  was  interested,  in  the  year  1865-66,  the  causes  were  satisfactorily  obtained  in 

only  1,732  cases,  2450,  2451 Large  proportion  of  the  fires  in  which  the  causes  were 

either  unknown  and  unsatisfactory,  or  suspicious,  2452-2458 Large  increase  in  the 

per-centage  of  losses  of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  other  companies  generally,  2459-2461. 

Evidence  strongly  in  favour  of  a  public  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  as  the 

most  effectual  means  of  checking  wilful  fires,  2462  et  seq. Practice  in  regard  to  public 

inquiry  into  fires  on  the  continent,  2465.  2506,  2507 Incentive  to  fraudulent  fires  on 

account  of  the  impunity  under  the  present  system,  2469-2471 Frequent  fires  through 

the  defective  construction  of  buildings,  2471 Also  through  the  improper  storage  of 

goods,  as  leading  to  spontaneous  combustion,  2475.  2516. 

Occurrence  of  fires  from  malicious  motives,  in  which  cases  a  judicial  inquiry  would  be 

very  effectual,  2476,  2477 Frequency  of  incendiary  fires  in  warehouses  in  order  to 

conceal  robbery,  2478,  2479 Approval  of  a  tax  on  all  lucifer  matches,  except  those 

which  ignite  only  on  the  box,  2482-2484.  2513.  2534-2538. 

Instances  of  incendiarism  in  which  witness's  company  has  successfiilly  taken  proceed- 
ings for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons,  2485— —Strict  regulations  in  Liverpool  and 

some  other  places  as  to  the  classification  and  storage  of  goods,  2486-2491 Advantage 

of  the  coroner's  court  over  any  other  tribunal  for  conducting  the  proposed  investigation, 

2492.  2497-2501.  2520,  2521 Importance  of  all  fires  being  inquired  into,  though 

where  there  was  no  suspicion  whatever  the  investigation  before  the  coroner  might  be 

dispensed  with,  2493-2496.  2517.  2547-2555 Initiatory  proceedings  to  be  taken  in 

the  fir^t  instance  by  the  police,  2494,  2495.  2547-2555. 

Disapproval  of  the  police  magistrate  as  the  authority  to  conduct  investigations,  2497, 
2498 — • — Objection  also  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  tribunal  of  inquiry,  2500.  2519 

—^Difficulty  also  as  to  investigation  by  the  county  court,  2501 Beneficial  effect  of 
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Dove,  Percy  Matthew.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — eontinued. 

the  public  investigation  into  fires  in  New  York,  2502-2504 Increase  in  the  rates  of 

premium,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  incendiarism,  2508 Expediency  of  the  expense 

of  investigation  being  borne  by  the  public  or  by  the  county,  rather  than  by  the  companies, 
3509,  3510.  2592,  2523. 
Views  expressed  by  the  directors  of  witness's  company  as  to  the  great  importance  of  a 

judicial  inquiry,  2511,  2512 Great  difficulty  of  detection  of  incendiarism;  belief  as  to 

the  frequency  of  the  crime,  2514-2516 Great  moral  benefit  anticipated  from  legislative 

interference,  m  the  shape  of  a  public  inquiry,  2524-2529 Undue  competition  among 

insurance  companies,  so  that  bad  risks  are  often  taken,  2530-2533 Careful  inquiry 

by  witness  before  any  risk  is  taken  by  his  office,  2533 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency 

of  making  every  fire  an  offence  at  common  law,  even  when  occurring  entirely  from 
accident,  or  from  carelessness,  2539-2546. 

Doyle,  Luke.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Acts  as  valuer  and  adjuster  of  losses  for  several 

insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Ireland,  4515-4518 Supplies  sundry  details  in 

connection  with  fires  in  Dublin,  the  arrangements  for  their  suppression,  the  fire  escape 

arrangements,  &c.,  4519  et  teq. Insufficient  care  of  the  companies  in  taking  risks  in 

Ireland,  the  agents  frequently  recommending  unsafe  business  for  the  sake  of  their  com- 
mission, 4542-4545.  4611-4617.  4627-4630. 

Check  to  fraudulent  fires  in  Ireland,  if  the  offices  were  to  resist  all  exorbitant  claims, 

4546,  4547 Increase  lately  in  the  premiums  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  losses 

incurred,  4548, 4549 Inefficiency  of  the  fire  brigade  arrangements  in  the  Irish  towns, 

with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Limerick,  4572-4576.  4634-4637, 

Expediency  of  an  inquiry  into  all  fires,  to  be  followed  by  a  Government  prosecution  in 

all  suspicious  cases,  4577-4598.  4619-4622.  4641-4644.  4654-4669 Contemplated 

employment  of  a  jury  in  each  case  of  inquiry  ;  question  hereon,  whether  an  inquiry  oefore 
a  magistrate  would  not  be  more  simple  and  desirable,  4578.  4586-4598.4621,4622. 

4641-4644— 'The  cost  of  prosecution  should  be  borne  by  Government,  4599-4601 

Less  risk  incurred  by  the  offices  in  Dublin  than  in  Belfast,  4606-4610 Approval  of 

the  Average  Clause  in  all  cases,  except  private  dwellings,  4631-4633 Want  of  a 

General  Building  Act  for  Ireland,  4638-4640. 

Practice  as  to  agricultural  risks  in  Ireland ;  difficulty  in  proving  malicious  burning, 
4645-4652 —•  Inexpediency  of  the  offices  being  called  upon  to  prosecute,  on  account  of 

the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions,  4656-4669 Extensive  use  of  paraffin  oil  in 

Ireland,  without  any  accidents  arising,  in  witness's  experience,  4670-4677 Increased 

number  of  fires  as  the  premiums  are  becoming  due,  4678. 

Dublin.    Considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in   Dublin  within  the  last  three 

years,  Doyle  4519,  4520 Grounds  for  concluding  that  there  are  a  great  many  malicious 

or  fraudulent  fires  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  number  is  increasing,  ib.  4521-4541.  4560- 

4563.  4611,  4612.  4624-4626 Nature  of  the  arrangements  for  the  suppression  of  fires; 

improved  water  supply  soon  to  be  attained,  ib.  4550-4559.  4602-4605 Character  of 

the  fire  escape  arrangements;   general  efficiency  thereof,  ib.  4564-4569 Less  risk 

incurred  by  the  offices  in  Dublin  than  in  Belfast,  ib.  4606-4610. 

Dwelling  Houses.     Rare  occuri'ence  of  fires  in  ordinary  residences,  G.  A.  Young  291 

Moderate  proportion  of  fires  in  private  dwelling  houses  in  Scotland,  D.  Smith  1627- 
1629.  1686. 

E. 

East  End  of  London.    Occurrence  of  fraudulent  fires  chiefly  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
the  same  persons  often  having  fires  again  and  again,  Swanton  1873-1890. 

Edinburgh.     Information  relative  to  the  arrangements  and  -appliances  in  Edinburgh  for 
extinguishing  fires,  D.  Smith  1660-1669. 

Entry  to  Houses.    Expediency  of  the  firemen  having  authority  to  force  an  entry  to  houses 
where  fires  break  out,  C,  F.  T.  Young  100-ios.  119. 

Explanation  that  the  firemen  have  at  present  full  authority  to  force  an  entrance  to 
houses  on  fire,  Shaw  6235. 

Escape  from  Fires.     Suggestion  that  some  provision  be  made  for  securing  escape  from  the 

upper  part  of  inhabited  buildings,  Fo«?fcr86i Constant  aggravation  of  danger  through 

the  inmates  being  alarmed  about  their  escape.  Low  2409 Facility  of  escape  if  there 

were  connecting  balconies  between  the  houses,  {6.  2410 Suggestion  ^at  the  fire 

offices  might  advantageously  distribute  information  for  facilitating  escape,  White  2S79 

Facility  to  escape  from  fires  if  there  were  a  fixed  way  up  to  the  roof  of  each  house  from 

the  inside,  Jennings  2566-2568 "Want  of  appliances  for  facilitating  escape  from  lofty 

houses  in  London,  such  as  City  shops  and  warehouses  with  dwellings  over  head,  Freeman 
4844-4850. 
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Etcapefrom  JPiircs— continued. 

Paper  blinded  in  by  Mr.  Low,  cantaioini;  direotioas  for  adding  endangered  peisons  to 
eseape  from  buildings  on  fire,  App.  e67,  26& 

Paper  snbmitted  by  Mr.  Becker  containing  directions  for  avoiding  accidents,  and  aid- 
ing persons  to  escape  from  buildings  on  fire,  App,  272,  273. 
See  also  Fire  Etcctpea. 

Escapes  {Royal  Societjf,  fe.)    See  Fire  Escapes. 

"  Etna  "  Floating  Battery.  Reference  to  the  burning  of  the  "  Etna "  Floating  Battery 
some  years  since  at  Millwall,  as  having  been  partly  owing  to  ihe  want  of  efficient 
arrangements,  C.  F.  T.  Young  215-220. 

Explosions.     See  Petroleum,  Paraffin,  ^c. 

Emtinetion  nf  Fires.  Opinion  that,  with  proper  arrangements,  fires  might  geoerdily  be 
extinguished  as  they  occur,  C.  F.  T.  Young  143-146. 


F. 

fake  Alarms.     Advantages  of  the  system  of  calls  in  London,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 

false  alarms,  Shaw  51 01-51 1 1.  5121.  5x33 Large  per-centage  of  false  alarms  in  New 

York,  and  other  places,  as  compared  with  London ;  causes  to  which  attributable,  ib.  5103- 
6UI. 

Farming  Stock.  Effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  farming  stock,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  stock  insured,  F.  G.  Smith  714-717, &'eealso  Agricultural  Fires. 

Fenchnrch-street  Warehouses.  Explanation  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  Fenchorch- 
street  warehouses,  O.  A.  Young  329.  425-447 Approval  of  snch  fire-proof  struc- 
tures fts  the  East  and  West  India  warehouses  in  Fencbnrch-street,  Swanton  1850-1855. 

Fire  Bells.    Objection  to  fire  bells  for  giving  alarms  in  large  towns,  Shaw  5127,  5128. 

Fire  Brigades.     See  Towns. 

Fire  districts  (Metropolis),    Proposition  for  dividing  the  metropolis  into  five  fire  districts, 

with  a  central  engine  station  in  each,  Becker  2015-2017.  206B Several  interests  to  be 

represented  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  several  stations,  ib.  2018,  2019 
Explanation  as  to  the  proposed  distribution  of  manual  engines,  hose  reels,  and  steamers 
throughotit  the  five  districts  suggested  by  witness,  ib.  2114, 2115.  2131-2133. 

Fire  Engines,     See  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,         Toums. 

Fire  Escapes  {London): 

Voluntary  aid  by  which  the  operations  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 

from  Fire  are  supported,  ^unyon  990-992 ;  Xoio  2412 Want  of  double  the  present 

number  of  fire  escapes,  whilst  there  should  be  two  or  three  men  to  each  escape,  Swanton 

1996,  1997 Efficiency  of  the  society;  expediency  of  its  being  paid  out  oif  the  public 

rates,  Becker  2043-2049 Advantage  of  an  increased  number  of  fire  escape  stations, 

ib.  2050-2053. 

Average  of  about  600  fires  attended  yearly  by  the  fire  escape  conductors,  about  six 

fires  in  every  100  involving  imminent  danger  of  life,  Low  2391,  2392 Rescue  of  about 

eighty  livfs  yearly  by  the  fire  escapes,  tb.  2393 Frequent  occurrence  of  loss  of  life 

through  delay  in  calling  the  fire  escape;  advantage  if  it  were  a  standing  order  that  the 
second  constable  arriving  at  any  fire  shouKI  go  for  the  escape,  ib.  2404.  2406-2408.  2422, 
2423 Very  short  time  occupied  in  starting  after  a  call  is  received,  ib.  2405 Nego- 
tiations now  pending,  and  likely  to  be  carried  out,  for  combining  the  fire  escapes  wrth 
the  engines;  expediency  of  the  former  being  durectly  connected  with  the  latter,  iJ.  2413. 
2430-2434.  2444. 

Total  of  eiglity-five  fire  escape  stations,  and  of  100  men.  Low  2414,  2415 -Hours 

of  duty  of  the  men,  ib.  2415— —Aggregate  cost  of  about  8,500^  for  the  eighty-five  sta- 
tions, t6.  241 6»  2417 Contributions  receirad  from  several  parishes,  Islington  pa3riiig 

400/.  in  respect  of  five  stations,  ib.  2418-2421 Objection  to  the  lamps  of  the  fire 

escapes  being  kept  ready  lit,  though  the  lighting  involves  some  slight  delay,  ib.  2424- 

2427 Harmonious  working  between  the  fire  escape  men  and   the  Fire   Bri^de, 

ii,  2428^2430. 

Increased  efficiency  of  the  fire  escape  establishment  if  more  funds  were  available ;  as 

wo«ld  be  the  case  under  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Low  2431,  243a.  2440 Very  efficient 

men  attached  to  the  escapes ;  the  majority  of  them  having  been  sailors,  ib.  2437^-2440 
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Fire  Escapes  (London) oontinaed. 

AdTaotagei  of  an  iftorease  of  wages,  the  present  maximum  being  as*,  per  week,  Low 

8440. 

Expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Fire  Escape  Society ;  question 
whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  not  undertake  the  duty  of  proriding  fire  escapes, 

Baddeley  4965-4971.  50^0-5060 Objection  to  the  fire-escape  men  being  Aifted  frota 

one  place  to  another,  ib.  4969 -Improremeat  if  the  men  were  furnished  with  hand 

pumps,  J*.  497a Good  look-out  kept  by  the  men  hi  charge -of  the  escapes,  ib.  soag- 

5oa8. 

Large  increase  just  made  to  the  metropolitan  brigade  by  the  absorption  of  the  fire 
escapes,  iSAato  6208-6317 

List  of  the  fire-escape  stations,  dated  January  1867,  the  total  number   being  8.5,  App. 

268,  269 Rules  for  the  conductors  of  the  escapes,  ib.  270,  271 Rewards  giyen  to 

persons  calling  and  assisting  the  escapes,  ib.  271. 

Fire  Escapes  (^ProttMial  Tewna).     Adoption  of  fire  escapes  in  several  large  towns  as  well 
a»  in  London,  Low  2435,  3445. 

Fire  Marshal.     See  Inquiry  into  Fires,  6. 

jFtre  Plugs,    Great  defects  of  the  present  fire-plug  system  in  London,  Becher,  2141. 239£- 

2302 Suggested  arraagements  in  connection  with  fire  plugs,  so  as  to  obviate  the 

senrices  of  a  turncock;    satisfactory  operation  of  this   plan-  in  Leeds,   ib.  2141-2146. 
2314-2318. 

Fire-Proof  Buildings.     Evidence  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  construction  of  warehouses 
and  fire-proof  buildinss;  less  security  of  some  of  the  latter  than  of  buildings  that  are  not 

fire  proof,  G.  A.  Young,  321-333.  462-465.  478-482 Question  considered  as  to  the 

adoption  of  fire-proof  arrangements  in  private  houses ;  increased  cost  involred,  ib.  326- 

330 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  fire-proof  buildings  or  warehouses  for  goods,  »ft. 

333,  478-482 — "-Question  as  to  the  value  of  fire-proof  structures,  so  called ;  preference 
for  oak  beams  as  compared  with  iron  girders.  Fowler  899-907 Insufficiency  of  fire- 
proof buildings  for  preretfting  fires,  Btlcker  2231— — Ototacle  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  really  fire  proof,  Jennings  3635,  2636. 

Fire  Towers.     Disapproval  of  the  system  of  fire  towers  as  a  means  of  giving  alarm  of  fires, 
.     Shaw  5129-5131. 

Fletcher,  Sidney  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Secretary  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office ;  has 

been  connected  with  the  office  fornearly  fifty-two  years,  1311-1314 Large  experience 

of  witness  as  to  the  causes  of  fires,  1315-1317 Great  number  of  fires  in  which  the  Son 

Insurance  Company  was  interested  in  1864  and  1865,  whilst  in  about  one-fourth  of  the 

entire  ntimber  the  cause  o#fire  was  unascertained,  1318-1324 Belief  that  one-third  of 

the  whole  number  of  fires  are  inteniiona),  or  are  attended  with  suspkious  circumstances, 
13*5-1 327- 
Total  of  14,458  fires  in  1864  and  1865,  in  the  case  of  seventeen  offices,  the  number  in  which 

the  cause  was  not  ascertained  having  been  4623;    1328-1333 Loss  of  upwards  of  a 

million  and  a  quarter  sterling  by  the  fires,  in  which  seventeen  offices  were  interested  in  1864 

and  1865;  1331 Minute  inquiry  by  theSun  Office  into  the  causes  oP  all  suspicious  fires, 

the  result  being  frequently  most  unsatisfactory,  1336-1340 Instances  of  claims  not  bemg 

prosecuted  wfien  ttie  office  has  resisted  them  as  fraudulent,  1341-1343. 

Great  importance  of  a  public  inquiry  into  all  fires  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown, 
1344-1350 — — tTnfitness  of  the  insurance  companies  as  prosecutors,   1345-1347.  •'367 

Consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  proposed  public  inquiry  should  be  initiated 

and  carried  out;  advantage  of  the  police  taking  the  first  steps  and  of  bringing  the  matter 

before  the  coroner,  or  some  similar  officer,  1348-1350.  1360-1366.  1395  et  seq. 

Considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  amount  of  loss,  in  the  case  of  the 

Sun  Office,  1351-1354 Great  increase  of  incendiary  fires,  1353, 1354-  1657-I66i 

Opinion  that  in  country  districts  there  has  been  no  increase  of  arson  or  incendiarism  in 
the  hst  few' years,  1354. 1564-1566. 

Hecent  instance  of  successful'  prosecution  by  witness's  office  for  arson,  1355-1359 

Unwilliiigness  of  the  office  to  prosecute,  or  to  resist  doubtful  claims,  on  accouut  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  getting  satisfactory  evidence,  and  also  because  of  the  competition  between 

the  companies  for  businesm,  1367-1374.  1396-1399.  1441 Nutnerou^  fires  caused 

through  culpable  carelessne^,  1375-1*379 Great  number  of  fires  catrged  by  the  en«r- 

mous  and  careless  use  o^  liieifez  mtttches,  so  that  a  stamp  duty  on  all  such  matches,  except 
safety  rratehesy  would  b«ve  an  eJballent  efiect,  1376.  1554-1556. 

Immense  fires  which  have  been  caused  by  the  improper  olassiflcation  and  storage  of 
petrolewA,  jute,  and  other  iiilfiam««ble'  gboida;  expediency  of  coafipalsory  regulations  on 
Uie  subject^  \^6^tI^%^ — '^Impovtaaoe  of  the  water  mains  being  alway»kq>t  changedtat 
a  oertaiK  aoioanf  of  pftBsAre^i^4t- 1387-1389— ^Yeryraite'insttQcetr  of  fires  being 
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Fletcher,  Sidney  Jcunes.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

suppressed  by  engines  using  chemical  substances,  1385 Useful  efiects  of  small  liand- 

pumps  when  fires  break  out,  1386 Several  towns  in  which  increased  provision  in  the 

way  of  fire  brigades  is  much  required,  1390-1394. 

Facility  to  arson  and  incendiarism  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  1397-1399—— 
Advantage  of  a  public  inquiry  as  enabling  the  companies  to  charge  reduced  rates,  1414- 
141 7'^— Expediency  of  an  inquiry  by  the  police  into  every  fire,  though  none  but  suspi- 
cious cases  need  be  brought  before  the  coroner,  1418-1424.  1435-1443.  1461-1465 

Satisfaction  expressed  generally  with  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  though  it  is  still  capable 

of  some  improvement,   1428-1431.  1446-1449 Opinion  that  the  insurance  offices 

would  object  to  pay  for  a  public  prosecutor,  1432-1434. 

Investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  in  Paris  by  the  police,  1444 Law  in  some 

foreign  countries  by  which  a  man  is  held  liable  for  damages  caused  by  a  fire  on  his 

premises,  1445 ^Estimate  of  about  one-third  of  all  the  insurable  property  in  England 

as  being  insured,  1450-1453 Opinion  that  there  are  far  more  fires  in  insured  property 

than  in  uninsured  property,  1454-1457.  1552,  1553 Further  statement  that  about 

one-third  of  all  the  fires  are  unsatisfactory,  1458,1459 Approval  of  a  penalty  in  cases 

of  fires  caused  by  carelessness,  as  well  as  by  wilfiilness,  1466-1480. 

Opinion  that  the  prosecutions  should  take  place  before  the  coroner  rather  than  before 
the  magistrate,  1481-1491 Expediency  of  the  police  being  chosen  to  make  the  preli- 
minary inquiries,  1492-1499 Willingness  of  the  companies  to  take  ulterior  proceed- 

ins^s  if  the  inquiry  before  the  coroner  or  magistrate  showed  that  satisfactory  evidence  was 

available,  1500-1502 National  loss  involved  in  the  large  and  numerous  fires  which 

take  place,  whereas  there  is  no  public  inquiry,  1503-1508. 

Increase  of  fraudulent  fires  iu  particular  trades,  when  there  is  any  great  depression  in 

Buch  trades,  1509-1513 ^Too  low  rate  of  premiums  now  charged  for  many  classes  of 

insurances,  on  account  of  the  increased  losses,  1514-1521 Belief  that  the  careless  use 

of  lucifer  matches  costs  the  Sun  Office  io,ooo7.  a  year,  1522 Expediency  of  compul- 
sory regulations  as  to  building  being  applied  to  country  places,  1523,  1524  It  should 
be  compulsory  on  all  country  towns  to  keep  fire  brigades  and  engines,  1525. 

Great  care  exercised  by  the  Sun  Office  in  the  appointment  of  local  agents,  whilst  some 

offices  act  very  indiscriminately  in  this  respect,  1526-1534 Non-prosecution  by  the  • 

office  when  claims  are  not  pressed,  unless  there  is  clear  evidence  of  guilt,  1535-^— 
Difficulty  in  preventing  the  insurance  of  property  beyond  its  value;  illustration  of  the 

fraud  practised  in  this  way  when  arson  is  contemplated,  1536-1543 ^Decided  benefit 

to  the  companies  if  there  were  a  public  prosecution;  question,  however,  whether  they 

should  be  called  upon  to  pay  towards  the  expense,  1544-1551 With  regard  to  bankers 

having  a  common  fund  for  prosecutions,  this  is  not  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  insurance 
companies,  1548,  1549.  1506-1588. 

Constant  effi)rts  made  by  the  offices  to  procure  a  better  classification  of  goods  in  ware- 
houses, 1562,  1563 More  frequent  fires  in  the  country  from  incendiarism  than  from 

arson,  1564-1566— —Several  fires  in  the  country  through  the  careless  use   of  steam 

threshing  machines,  1567,  1568 Payment  of  claims  according  to  the  market  value  of 

the  goods  ai  the  time  of  the  fire,  1569-1571 Arrangement  as  to  payment  when  a  man 

insures  in  two  offices,  1572,  1573 Frequent  instances  of  proprietors  being  their  own 

insurers,  1577, 1578. 

Erroneousness  of  the  notion  that  the  offices  are  not  averse  to  a  certain  number  of  fires, 

as  giving  a  spur  to  fresh  policies,  1579,  1580- View  of  the  offices  that  it  is  the  duty 

■  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  to  see  that  the  supply  of  water  and  of  engines  is  sufficient, 

1581 Great  difficulty  of  legal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  offices  when  ricks  or 

stacks  are  fired;  frequency  of  such  fires  through  malice  t^inst  the  owners,  1582-1585 
—^Frequency  of  defective  supplies  of  water  when  fires  break  out,  1589,  1590 Expe- 
diency of  an  mcreased  check  upon  the  passing  of  water  Bills,  with  a  view  to  proper 
Erovision  being  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  water;  advantage  if  the  insurance  compadies 
ad  a  locus  itandi  on  such  Bills,  1591-I600. 

Greater  frequency  of  fires  in  winter  than  in  summer,  1601 Circumstance  of  inten- 
tional fires  often  occurring  immediately  after  the  insurance  is  efiected,  1602-1604 

Probable  advantage  if  the  water  supply  of  towns,  as  well  as  the  fire  brigades,  were  under 
the  control  of  the  town  councils,  1605-1609. 

Floating  Engines,  Less  difficulty  at  waterside  premises  in  London,  through  the  intended 
provision  of  two  more  floating  engines,  Swanton  1966-1970. 

Floors  of  Houses.  Advantage  of  an  increased  use  of  plaster  in  the  floors  above  shops  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  spread  of  fires,  Fowler  788-798 Advantage  of  small  compart- 
ments between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  being  filled  up  with  concrete,  Swanton  1843- 
1845— —Great  importance  of  fire-proof  floors  for  dwelling-houses  and  lodging-houses,  &c.. 

Freeman  4835-4843 Beference  to  a  very  efficient  plan  of  flooring  and  joisting, 

invented  by  Mr.  Marrable,  as  a  check  to  fires,  Shaw  5244, 5245 Amendment  required 
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floors  of  Houses — continued. 

M  regards  tbe  clause  admitting  of  fire-proof  floors,  so  called  ;  inefficiency  of  such  floors, 
Hesketh  6367-6370. 

Recommendations  by  the  Committee  relative  to  the  use  of  fire-proof  floors  in  houfies 
where  shops  and  dwelling-houses  are  combined,  and  in  large  lodging-houses,  Jtep,  vii,  viii. 

Flues.     Provision  in  the  Building  Art  that  no  flue  shall  be  laid  within  a  certain  distance  of 

the  timber,  G.  A.  JToiiw^,  314 Further  provision  suggested  in  regard  to  the  flues  of 

kitchen  ranges.  Fowler  861.  930. Circumstances  under  which  fires  are  frequently 

caused  by  the  timber  being  placed  too  near  the  flues ;  nature  of  tbe  remedies  required, 

Jennings  2562-S565.  2573-2582 Objection  to  its  being  compulsory  to  use  pipes  of 

fite-clay  in  walls  as  a  means  of  obviating  the  danger  arising  from  flues,  ib.  2740-2746 
— ^Sufficient  p^-otection  against  fire  from  flues  by  means  of  a  4}  inch  brick,  with  plas- 
tering outside,  ib.  2747-2752 Obstacle  to  making  flues  a  foot  square,  ib.  2753,  2754. 

Suggested  penalty  or  fine  in  the  event  of  workmen  putting  timber  too  near  the  flues. 

Freeman  4903 Provisions  suggested  on  the  subject  of  flues  and  fire-places;  much 

danger  now  arising  in  connection  therewith,  Hesketh  6380-6397 Danger  frequently 

arising  in  connection  with  the  flues  built  for  manufacturing  purposes,  ib.  6401-6403. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  fires  nrising  from  flues  in  London,  App.  283. 

Fofferty,  John.  ^Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Acts  for  several  insurance  offices  in  settling 
claims  for  fires  m  Ireland,  4680,  4681 Frequency  of  fires  in  Ireland  from  badly  con- 
structed flues,  &c ;  want  of  legislation  in  this  respect,  4682-4685 Instances  of  heavy 

losses  incurred  by  the  companies  through  the  burning  of  country  mansions ;  increase  of 

risk  in  these  cases,  4682.4684.  4762-4766 Increased  premium  required  by  witness, 

as  inspector  for  ihe  companies,  in  the  event  of  warehouses  not  being  properly  Constructed, 

4686-4688 Mode  of  construction  of  fire-proof  warehouses  in  Ireland;  disadvantage 

involved  in  tbe  use  of  metal  girders,  4689-4693. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  Ireland,  4694-4696 Occurrence  of  fires  through 

lucifer  matches;  precaution  suggested,  4696-4699 Expediency  of  an  inquiry  into 

every  fire,  with  power  to  summon  witnesses  on  oath,  4700  et  seg Particular  instances 

of  fraudulent  fires,  in  which  there  was  a  failure  of  justice  through  there  being  no  power  to 
take  evidence  on  oath,  and  no  system  of  public  prosecution,  4701-4704.  4708,  4709. 
4728.  4761.  4767 Large  number  of  suspicious  fires  in  witness's  experience;  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  case  of  coin  mills,  4705-4711 Very  few  fires  in  uninsured  pro- 
perty, 4713. 

Consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  proposed  inquiry  should  be  carried  out; 
approval  of  its  being  done  by  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  4715-4718.  4727,  4728.  4733- 

4752 Expediency  of  the  Crown  rather  than  the  companies  undertaking  prosecutions 

for  arson,  4719,  4720.  4758-4760 Means  of  recoveiing  Irom  the  county  in  case  of 

loss  from  incendiarism;  instance  of  this,  4721-4726 Expediency  of  a  check  in  cases 

of  malicious  fires  for  which  the  county  is  charged,  4729-4732 Great  difficulty  of  the 

companies  in  obtaining  verdicts  from  juries,  so  that  they  are  the  more  reluctant  to  go  to 
law,  4763-4767- 

Fowler,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  district  surveyor  under  the  Metropo- 
litan Building  Act,  774 Summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  tbe  Act,  as  regards, 

respectively,  private  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  and  public  buildings,  775-780.  799- 

801 Difficulty  in  enforcing  the  safest  mode  of  construction  of  small  houses,  on  account 

of  the  increased  expense,  781-783 Frequent  occurrence  of  fires  in  houses  ihe  lower 

parts  of  which  are  used  as  shops,  784-787.  823.  911-913 Advantage  of  an  increased 

use  of  plaster  in  the  floors  above  shops  as  a  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  fires, 
788-798. 

Improvement  if  in  theatres  and  other  public  buildings  there  were  an  increased  number 

of  doors  for  egress  in  case  of  fire,  802-805.  ^61 Question  considered  as   to  the 

increased  precautions  desirable  as  regards  fire  in  large  blocks  of  buildings  erected  for 

lodging-houses,  806-81 2 Approval  of  the  adoption  of  provisions  for  punishing  servants 

and  others  for  carelessness  when  fires  occur,  813-817. 

Advantage  of  introducing  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Liverpool  Building  Acts  into 

the  Metropolitan  Act,  818-820.  922 Occurrence  of  large  fires  chiefly  in  warehouses, 

though  very  rarely  accompanied  with  any  loss  of  life,  821,  822 Disapproval  of  its  being 

compulsory  to  make  the  walls  in  small  dwelling-houses  of  greater  tliickness  than  are  now 

required,  824-831.  865.  917,  918 Consideration  of  the  cost  and  mode  of  construction 

of  plaster  roofs,  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  spread  of  fires,  832-845.  914-916. 

Difficulty  experienced  by  district  surveyors  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act,  the  decisiims  of  the  magistrates  not  being  satisfactory,  846-854.  885-890.  924 — — 
Frequent  infringement  of  the  Act  during  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  district  sur- 
veyor not  being  always  on  the  spot;  question  hereon  of  giving  increased  powers  of  in- 
spection to  the  surveyor,  855-859. 925-929 Enumeration  of  certain  points  in  which  the 

present  Act  might  be  improved,  861,  862.  920^33. 
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Fowler,  Charlet.    (Analysis  of  his  Evid  ence) — continued. 

Room  for  improvement  as  regards  the  construction  of  staircases,  though  witness  hesitates 

to  suggest  any  compulsory  reoulation  on   the  subject,  866-868 Defecuve  manner  in 

which  gas  is  often  laid  on,  869 Difficulty  in  applying  the  s-ime  Building  Act   to  the 

whole  country,  870-875 Iinprovement  if  the  size  of  warehouse*  were  limited,  and  if 

the  compartments  were  separated  by  vertical  walls  without  doors,  876-884 Way  in 

which  the  Act  is  now  evaded  as  regards  the  cubical  contents  of  warehouses,  891-898. 

Doubt  as  to  the  value  of  fire- proof  structures,  so  called ;  preference  for  oak  beams  as 

compared  with  iron  girders,  899-907 Question  under  the  Act  as  to  the  surveyors 

having  power  to  enter  all  buildings,  908 Power  of  the  district  surveyors  to  enter 

buildings  when  dangerous,  909 Reference  to  the  draft  Bill  now  before  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  as  embodying  most  of  the  improvements  contemplated  by  witness  in  the 
present  Building  Act,  921-923. 

Fraudulent  Fires.        See  Arson  and  Incendiarism.        Claims.       Unknown  and  Suspicioits 
Fires. 

Freeman,  Charles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Surveyor  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office;  has  wit- 
nessed numerous  fires  in  London,  4829-4831 Inefficiency  of  ihe  fire-proof  floors  and 

iron  girders  of  the  warehouses  in  the  case  of  the  Tooley-street  fire,  4833-4835 'Great 

importance  of  fire-proof  floors  for  dwelling-houses  and  lodging-houses,  &c.,  4835-4843 
Want  of  appliances  for  facilitating  escape  from  lofty  houses  in  London,  such  as  City 

shops  and  warehouses,  with  dweliiogs  overhead,  4844-4850 Inefficiency  of  iron  doors 

in  warehouses  close  together,  though  useful  as  outside  doors  when  there  are  wareiiouses 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  street,  4851-4854. 

Statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  Fire  Offices  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  docks 
•    and  warehouses ;  beneficial  results  from   the  adoption  of  these  requirements  in  several 

instances  since  l86i  ;  4855-4857 Requirements  of  the  offices  as  to  classification  of 

merchandise;  explanation  as  to  petroleum  not  being  specially  dealt  with,  4855.4859- 

4863 Eff'ectnal  check  to  the  spread  of  warehouse  fires  by  limiting  the  size  of  the 

warehouses  and  by  isolating  them,  4864-4867 Expediency  of  the  railway  and  dock 

warehouses  being  subjected  to  legal  regulations,  4868,  4869. 

Frequency  of  fires  in  the  country  from  thatched  roofs;  increased   premiums  required 

for  thatched  buildings,  4870-4874.  4920-4923 Occurrence  of  many  fires  from  bad 

construction  and   from  limber  being  too  near  ibe  flues,  4875 Considerable  danger 

where  hot  water  pipes  are  in  contact  with  wood,  4876-4890 Doubt  as  to  the  increase 

of  fires  in  London  having  been  very  great  of  late  years,  4892 Frequent  instances  of 

'fires  under  suspicious  circumstances,  in  which  proof  of  fraud  is  very  difficult,  4892,  4893. 

Approval  of  an  inquiry  by  a  public  officer,  like  the  coroner,  into  all  suspicious  fires ; 

immense  labour  and  expense  if  every  fire  were  the  subject  of  inquiry,  4895-4900 

Numerous  fires  through  the  carelessness  of  servants,  some  penalty  being  very  desirable  in 

such  cases,  4901-4907 Practice  of  the  companies  to  pay  suspicious  claims,  lest  their 

business  should  be  injured,  4908-4910. 

Advantage  of  a  general  building  Act  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  4911-4913 

Way  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is  evaded  as  regards  the  construction  of 

-    warehouses;   difficulty  of  preventing  this,  4914-4919 Circumstances  under  which 

fires  mny  doubtless  arise  from  spontaneous  combustion,  4924-4929 Suggestion  that 

in  the  event  of  an  inquiry  into  fires  the  insurance  companies  should  be  protected  against 

law  proceedings  pending  the  inquiry,  4930 Explanation  of  the  present  practice  of  the 

companies  in  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  after  fires  before  payment  of  claims,  4931, 4932. 


Gas.     Greater  safety  of  gas  than  of  candles,  in  respect  of  fire,  C.  F.  T.  Young  225 

Defective  manner  in  which  gas  is  often  laid  on,  Fowler  869 Liability  to  fire  in  shops 

from  the  irregular  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  through  goods  being  too  close  to  the  gas, 
Jennings  2596-2598.  2716-2719. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  per-centage  of  fires  caused  by  gas,  App.  283, 

Germany.     Strict  investigation  made  in  Germany  and  other  continental  countries  into  the 
causes  of  fires  ;  very  salutary  effect  of  such  investigation,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamburgh, 

J<nf en  489-491.  499-503.  523-529 Varying  number  of  men  engaged  with  each  fire 

brigade  in  Berlin,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  ib.  513-515. 

Guardian  Insurance  Office.     Inquiry  made  by  witness  into  the  causes  of  all  fires  in  which 

the  Guardian  Office  is  interested,  Jennings  2570-2572 Several  instances  of  fraudulent 

fires  in  which  the  office  has  been  interested,  ib.  2606-2614. 

Gunpowder.    Gunpowder  should  only  be  allowed  to  be  kept  in  small  quantities,  White  sSiS. 
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Hamburgh.    SaluUry  effect  of  tb«  strict  inquity  made  in  Hamburgh  and  other  German 

towns  into  the  causes  of  fires,  Jensen  489-491.  499-503.  523-529 Check  through  the 

police  in  Hamburgh  upon  the  mo'le  of  stowage  of  inflammable  fjoods,  ib.  49a,  493 

Special  arrangements  for  extinguisliing  fires,  nnd  for  saving  life  and  property,  the  whole 
heing  under  the  cbaige  of  a  Government  oflScer,  ih.  494-498.  504, 505.  530-532 Pun- 
ishment inflicted  in  Hambui^h  when  it  is  proved  that  fires  are  wilful,  ib.  526-528. 
Table  showing  the  system  of  investigation  into  fires,  App.  sSo. 

Hancock,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  had  a  very  large  experience  as 
assessor  of  dainages  for  insurance  companies,  6405-5416 Information  in  connection 

'  with  claims  settled  by  witness,  showing  the  excessive  amounts  frequently  claimed,  5416- 

6425 Grounds  fur  the  conclusion  that  imrendiarism  is  the  canse  of  a  very  large  number 

of  fires;  several  instances  in  witness's  experience,  5426-5450.5473,6474— — Reference 
to  Ireland  as  a  very  bad  field  for  insurance  companies,  6443-5447 Statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  fires  occur  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  cotton,  jute,  8cc., 
6461-5466. 

Frequent  injury  to  goods  in  towns  from  the  water  used  by  the  firemen,  5467-5469 

Deficiency  often  experienced  in  the  water  supply  of  towns,  5470-5473 Instances  of 

fires  at  Glasgow,  from  pretoleum  vapour,  5475-5480 Frequent  evasion  of  the  Petro- 
leum Act,  5482,  5483 Reluctauc-e  of  the  companies  to  resist  claims,  or  to  act  as 

public  prosecutors,  5484-5488 Great  difficulty  of  proper  investigation  by  the  com- 
panies into  the  causes  of  fires,  or  the  amount  of  loss,  5486-5488.  551 1-5514. 

Importance  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  Court  f  tr  investigating  the  origin  of 
fires,  and  for  asceitaiuing  the  actual  losses  incurred j  valuable  cKeck  thereby  upon  fraud, 
6489-5510. 

&md  Engines.     Importance  attadied  to  the  use  of  small  hand  engines,  there  being  numer- 
ous small  fires  where  large  steam  engines  are  quite  out  of  place,  C,  F.  T.  Young  45-48. 
SQ.  127-130 Furtlier  statement  in  favour  of  maintaining  a  considerable  number  of 
and  engines  in  London,  of  an  improved  character ;  usefulness  of  these  pending  the 

arrival  of  steam  engines  at  any  fire,  ib.  117.  147-152.  169,  170.  198-200.  213,  214 

Useful  effects  of  small  hand  pumps  when  fires  break  out,  Fletcher  1386 Want  of 

additional  hand  engines  in  London,  Becker  aoio.  2014 Advantage  of  an  increased 

employment  of  light  manu.il  engines,  Baddeley  4942. 

Arrangement  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  manual  engines  as  well  as  steam  engines  in 

connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  Skaw  5099-5160 Decided  approval  given 

to  the  use  of  hand  engines  by  the  brijiade,  as  well  as  of  steam  engines ;  considerable 
increase  of  the  former,  h.  6199-6204.  6»53-6259. 

Hand  Pumps.    Expediency  of  the  provision  of  hand  pumps  in  large  warehouses  or  manu- 
factories, and  in  country  dwelling-houses,  Shaw  ^X'j-j  5180. 

Havre.  Arrangements  for  the  investigation  of  fires  at  Havre,  App.  280. 

Henry,  Sir  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness  as 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  in  connection  with  fires  supposed  to  be  felonious,  and  with  fires 

.in  chimneys,  3795-3797 Explanation  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  practice  as 

to  penalties,  in  the  case  of  fires  in  chimneys,  3797-3802 Different  parties  by  whom 

charges  of  arson  are  preferred  before  witness,  it  being  open  to  any  one  injured  or  interested 

to  prosecute,  3803-3806 ^Total  of  twelve  cases  sent  for  trial  by  witness  in  1866,  for 

arson,  whilst  in  1857  there  were  fifteen  cases  sent,  3805.  3807-3809. 

Increased  apprehension  of  discovery  of  arson,  on  account  of  the  greater  vigilance  of  the 
police,  and  the  eflBiciency  of  the  new  Fire  Brigade,  3810.  3841.  3884-3889 Excep- 
tions taken  to  the  view  tiiat  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  incendiary  fires  in  LondcHi, 

381 1-3820.  3941.  3856-3860 Probability  of  very  many  fires  being  accidental,  which, 

from  an  insurance  point  of  view,  are  re£;arded  as  suspicious;  Texatiousness  of  a  public 
inquiry  in su«h  cases,  aHii-sSia. 3*829,  3830.  3919, 

RelactMice  of  the  insurance  office*  to  prosecute,  through  foar  of  loss  of  bnsineES,  3821, 
3822. 3f^6- — Suggestioii  that  the  duty  of  prosecution  for  arson  miglit  be  undertaken  by 
an  association  of  insurance  otiices,  in  the  same  way  as  Satiety  prosecutionftare  undertaken 
by  an  association  of  bankers ;  admission,  however,  that  the  cases  are  not  quite  analogous, 

3B2«-38«8. 3833 -3840.  3849-3855.  3913-3919 ^Grounds  for  the  St;vte  undertaking  a 

public  prosecution  for  arson,  381Q.3835.  3861-3867.  3891-3893, 

Great  vexation  and  difficulty  apprehended  if  there  were  a  regular  system  of  investiga- 
tion, and  of  taking  evidence  on  oath,  in  all  cases  of  unkijown  or  suspicious  fires,  3829 
et  seq. Contemplated  resistance  of  claims  in  the  event  of  the  companies  deeming  that 

471— I.  c  2  fraud 
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Henry,  Sir  Thomas.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

fraud  had  been  committed,  but  being  unwilling  to  prosecute,  3833,  3834.  3892.  3915, 

3916 Difficulty  of  witness  in  8ugge8Un<;  the  proper  person  for  public  prosecutor,  if 

public  prosecution  be  decided  upon ;  the  offices  are,  in  fact,  the  proper  parties  to  take 
action  m  the  matter,  3831  et  $tq. 

Approval  of  jurisdiction  being  exercised  by  the  magistrate  rather  than  the  coroner;  the 
power,  in  fact,  already  exists  in  the  former  to  direct  prosecution,  3876-3H83.  3904,  3905 

Probability  that  in  some  cases  advantage  would  arise  from  a  power  in  some  official  to 

summon  witnesses,  and  to  procure  evidence  on  oath,  3893-3910 Means  of  avoiding 

vexatious  inquiries  by  the  exercise  of  discretion,  whether  an  inquiry  was  really  necessary 
in  each  case,  3919-3922. 

Hesketh,  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  surveyor  to  the  London  Assurance  Cor- 
poration, and  also  surveyor  under  tlie  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  6346-6350— Sug- 
gested amendment  of.  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  as  regards  warehouses,  by  the 
use  of  iron  shutter*,  and  by  requiring  a  space  between  the  several  warehouses  or  com- 
partments, across  which  space  there  might  be  fireproof  staircases,  6351-6366 Amend- 
ment also  required  as  regards  the  clause  admitting  of  fireproof  floors,  so  called ;  inef- 
ficiency of  such  floors,  6367-6370. 

Expediency  of  the  internal  divisions  or  partitions  in  dwelling-houses  being  made  of 

brick,  6371,  6372 Objection  to  stone   staircases  as  compared  wiih  wooden  staircases 

having  plaster  i-eilinge,  6373-6376 Check  to  wilful  fires  in  London  if  the  houses  were 

more  fireproof,  6377-6379 Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  flues  and  fireplaces,  much 

danger  now  arising  in  connection  therewith,  6380-6397— —Inoperativeness  of  the  penal- 
ties under  the  Building  Act ;  advantage  in  making  the  owner  of  the  house  responsible, 
rather  than  the  builder,  6398-6400.  6415-6424. 

Danger  frequently  arising  in  connection  with  the  flues  built  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, 6401-6403 Decrease  of  fires  in  London,  6404 Belief  that  due  care  is  taken 

not  to  use  too  much  water,  ib. Doubt  as  to  houses  being  worse  constructed  than  in 

former  years,  6406-6409 Advantage   of   fireproof  floors  in  large  lodging-houses, 

6410-6414. 

Hilton,  Thomaf.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  largely  engaged  as  a  merchant  and 
wholesale  dealer  in  mineral  oils,  5988-5993 Excellent  illuminating  power  of  petro- 
leum, and  luwness  of  price,  so  that  it  has  become  essentially  the  poor  man's  light,  5995- 

5999 Absence  of  a  single  case  of  explosion  from  any  of  the  oils  sold  by  witness, 

5999-6001 Recommendation  that  the  igniting  point  of  all  mineral  oils  be  fixed  at 

100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  an  amended  method  of  testing,  6001  et  $eq. 

Undue  increase  of  expense  if  the  standard  be  fixed  at  120  or  130  degrees;  injury 

thereby  to  the  poorer  classes,  6010.  6029-6042 Suggestions  as  to  the  definition  of  a 

uniform  test  by  which  to  regulate  the  firing  point,  6011-6023.  6045-6050 Non-ob- 
jection to  retail  traders  being  required  to  take  out  a  license,  6043. 

Hope,  Letoit.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Information  relative  to  the  expense  of  refining 
petroleum  oil  in  America,  and  of  increasing  the  fire  test ;  very  slight  cost  by  an  addition 

often  or  twenty  degrees  to  the  igniting  point,  6052-6062.  6077,  6078 Statement  ac 

to  the  igniting  point  in  the  States  having  been  fixed  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue, 

rather  than  for  public  safety,  6062-6064.  6075,  6076.  6080-6085 Varying  igniting 

point  of  the  oil  refined  in  America,  6065-6067. 

Explanation  as  to  the  test  adopted  in  America ;  its  similarity  to  the  English  test, 
6068-6074 Opinion  that  the  public  in  this  country  should  be  left  to  protect  them- 
selves as  to  the  igniting  point  of  petroleum,  6079-6092^— Demand  in  this  country  for  a 
cheap  oil,  to  which  alone  it  is  owing  that  inferior  supplies  are  sent  from  America,  6093. 

Hou  Reeb.  Advantage  of  introducing  hose  reels  in  London  as  in  America  and  on  the 
continent,  Becker  2010-5012. 

Hot-air  Apparatus.     Danger  of  fire  from  hot-air  apparatus,  the  old  system  of  heating  by 
hot  air  having  been  very  badly  contrived,  G.  A.  Young  372,  373.  475,  476. 
» 

Hot  Water  "Pipes.  Belief  that  hot-water  pipes  have  not  the  efiect  of  charring  wood  so  as 
to  cause  fires ;  safety  of  Perkins's  hot-^ater  apparatus  adverted  to  hereon,  G.  A.  Yoitng 

352-356.  367-371.  473,  474 Considerable  danger  where  hot-water  pipes  are  in  contact 

with  wood.  Freeman  4876-4890. 

Huhn,  Frederick  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  agent  in  Russia  for  certain  in- 
surance companies,  and  explains  the  system  of  investigation  into  fires  in  that  country, 
the  practice  generally  as  to  insurance,  and  the  arrangements  in  St.  Petersbui^  for  the 
suppression  of  fires,  0426  et  teq. 
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Humjrey,  Charles.   (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)— Statement  relative  to  the  shale  and  cannel 
oils  produced  in  Flintshire,  the  igniting  point  at  which  produced,  and  the  mode  of  testing 

5822-5834 Limit  suggested  as  to  the  igniting  point  at  which  mineral  oils  might  safely 

be  stored,  5835-5837 Suggestion  that  the  igniting  point  of  oil  from  petroleum,  &c., 

fur  illuminating  purposes,  be  fixed  at  110  degrees,  5838,  et  icy.  5908-5918 Low 

igniting  point  of  some  petroleum  oil  recently  procured  by  witness  at  Liverpool,  5847- 
5850.  589a,  5893. 

Belief  as  to  the  occurrence  of  explosions  from  mineral  oils,  5851.  5882.  .5901-5907  ■ 
Prospect  of  British  oils  being  used  more  largely  l>y  the  public,  though  at  present  the 

foreign  oils  are,  as  a  rule,  preferred,  5855-5857.  5J<99-6900 lamited  expense  at  which 

the  spirit  may  be  extracted  from  petroleum  oil,  and  the  igniting  point  raised,  5858-5863. 

5894.5895.5917,5918 Doubt  as  tt»  the  expediency  of  requiring  retail  dealers  in 

petroleum  aa^  other  oils  to  be  licensed,  though  a  check  is  very  desirable  as  to  the  quality 
and  safety  of  the  oils,  5882-5891.  5901-5916. 

Httmphreyt,  John,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Coroner  for  Middlesex  ;  explains  the  duties 

and  mode  of  payment  of  the  office,  3924-3928 Restriction,  by  the  decision  of  the 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  i860,  upon  coroner's  inquests  or  fires,  3931,  3932 ^Besnlts 

of  witness's  experience  for  the  year  previous  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;  several  wilful  fires  then  inquired  into,  although  prosecutions  were  not  under* 
taken,  3933-3935-  3967-3969- 

Proposition  that  notice  of  all  fires  be  given  to  the  coroner,  with  whom  it  should  rest  to 
decide  whether  there  should  be  a  judicial  investigation  before  a  jury,  3936,  rt  *cj.-^— 

Contemplated  power  in  the  coroner  to  call  for  a  public  prosecution,  3936 Belief  that 

there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  suspicious  and  wilful  fires  in  the  me- 
tropolis, 3943-3945.  3963 Instances  of  applications  to  witness  to  institute  inquiries, 

his  hands,  however,  being  tied  by  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  3943.  3961- 
3964- 

Conclusion  that  as  the  number  of  violent  deaths  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  coroner's 
court,  so  would  the  number  of  wilful  fires  be  reduced,  3945>  3946 Obstacle  to  the  in- 
surance offices  prosecuting,  whilst  there  is  not  any  other  machinery  for  the  purpose,  so 

that  crime  constantly  escapes  punishment,  3953,  3954.  3967-3975 Fitness  of  the 

coroner's  court  for  undertaking  the  proposed  investigation,  3957.  3965 Suggestion 

that  the  coroner  might  be  paid  for  inquests  upon  fires  by  a  system  of  fees  calculated  upon  , 
an  average  of  five  years,  3976-3978. 


Inundiarwn,    See  Arson  and  Incendiarism. 

Increase  of  Fires.     See  Number  of  litres. 

Inflammable  Substances.     Division  into  three  classes  of  the  several  compounds  which  are 

more  or  less  dangerous  as  fire  producers.  Playfair  2944-2948 Particular  instances  of 

very  serious  fires  through  the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  turpentine,  petroleum,  and  other 
inflammable  substances,  ib.  2957-2960. 

See  also  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods.  Jute.        Petroleum,  Paraffin,  ^c. 

Phosphorus.  Saltpetre. 

Inquiry  into  Fjres: 

1.  Character  of  the  Inguirt/ now  made, 

2.  System  of  Investigation  in  Foreign  Countries. 

3.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Judicial  or  Public  Inquiry,  with 

Suggestions  generally  as  to  the  Conduct  of  such  Inquiry. 

4.  Question  of  the  Inquiry  being  undertaken  by  the  Coroner  ;  practice  formerly 

as  to  Coroners'  Inquiries. 
b.  Suggestions  relative  to  the  Payment  of  (he  Expenses  of  the  proposed  Inves- 
tigation.. 

6.  Proposition  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Fire  Marshal. 

7.  Ejff'ect  of  the  prospect  of  Inquiry  in  preventing  Alarms. 

8.  hxeeptions  taken  by  Sir  Thiomas  Henry  to  the  proposed  Public  Inquiry. 

9.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Character  of  the  Inquiry  now  made: 

Inquiry  always  made  by  witness  as  to  the  cause  of  any  fire  by  which  his  office  is 
affected,  it  not  being  the  practice  of  the  office  to  make  a  regular  investigation,  unless  in 
very  suspicious  cases,  O.  A.  Young,  295-298.  374-384 Practice  as  to  inquiry  and 
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33  INQUIRY  INTO  FIRES. 

£eport,  1867 — continued. 

Inquiry  into  Fires — continued. 

1.  Chararter  nf  the  Inquiry  vow  made — coottnaed. 

reports  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Biigade  relative  to  the  causes  of  fires,  G.  A.  Young 

346-349.  375-382.  443-452 Nominal  character  of  the  inquiry  now  made  into  the 

causes  of  fires  in  London,  Becker  2055.  3il2,  2113 Instance  of  the  difBcuIty  expe- 
rienced by  the  companies  procuring  evidence  from  the  Fire  Brigade  in  cases  of  fraudulent 

fires,  ib.  2062-2067 Chrtracter  of  the  investigation  made  by  witness  as  assessor  for 

•  the  County  Fire   Office,  White  2771 Practice  of  witness,  as  agent  at  Sevenoaks 

ibr  the  Sun  Otfire,  to  institute  inquiries  when  fires  occur,  and  to  communicate  the  result 
to  the  office  in  London,  Knocker  ^Tjo,  4771. 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  character  of  the  inquiry  ma<ie  by  witness  or  his 
men  into  the  causes  of  fires  in  the  metropolis,  Shaw  5281-5286. 

2.  System  of  Investigation  in  Foreign  Countries  : 

Information  relative  to  the  system  of  inquiry  in  various  foreign  countries.  Dove  2465. 

2506,  2507;  Boult  3364-3372 ^Table  showing  the  practice  in  several  of  the  countries 

on  the  Continent  with  regard  to  investigations  into  the  origin  of  firos,  App.  280. 

8.   Concurrence  of  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Judicial  or  Public  Inquiry,  with  Sug- 
gestions generally  as  to  the  Conduct  of  such  Inquiry : 

Great  advantage  if  there  were  a  judicial  investigation  in  ail  cases  of  fire,  whether  great 
or  small;  way  in  which  such  inquiry  might  be  carried  out,  C.  F.  T.  Yowng  84-93.  112- 

.    XI4.   134-13^.  ao6,  207.  246-379 (ireai  importance  of  a   public  inquiry  into  all 

fires  tlie  causes  of  which   are   unknown  or  suspicious;    vu^gestions  on  the  subject, 

G.  A.  Young  298.  302-305.  3^8-418.  417  ;  Fleleher  1344-1350 Check  to  arson  and 

incendiarism  if  there  were  a  judicial  investigation  afier  fires,  G.  A.  Young  350,  351  ; 
F.  G.  Smith  582.  650-655;  Swaulon  1816.  1873.  1898;  Dove  2476,  2477. 

Aignmeat  that  it  is  a  moral  duty  devolving  on  Government  to  establish  a  judicial 
investigation  into  the  cnuses  of  fires  as  a  check  not  only  upon  incendiarism  but  upon  loss 
of  life  and  property,  F.  G.  Smith  545,  646.  5577668.  625-629.  647-652.  734.  759-764 
•^—^Investigation  should  only  take  place  in  suspicious  cases,  ii.  568.  67*3-675 Expe- 
diency of  an  official  investigation)  into  fires  aa  well  as  into  railway  accidents  and  wrecks, 

759-764 Proposition  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  ciiief  of  the  police  in  every 

district  to  take  proceedings  in  case  of  suspicious  fires ;  way  in  which  the  police  and  fire- 
men should    forward  such  proceedings,  Bunyon   1032-1051.    1082-1091.   1105-1117. 

1132-1135 Disapproval  of  an  investigation  into  fires  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 

Metropolitan  Board,  ib,  1057. 

Consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  proposed  public  inquiry  should  be  initiated  and 
carried  out ;  advantage  of  the  police  taicing  the  first  steps  and  of  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  coroner  or  some  similar  officer,  Fletcher  1348-1350.  1360-1366.  1395  et  seq. Ex- 
pediency of  an  inquiry  by  the  police  into  every  fire,  though  none  but  suspicious  cases  need 
be  brought  before  the  coroner,  ib.  1418-1424.  1435-1443.  1461-1465 — ■_ — Expediency  of 
the  police  being  chosen  to  make  the  preliminary  inquiries,  Fletcher  1492-1499;  Dove 

2494,  2495. 2547-2555 Conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 

causes  of  fires,  D.  Smith  1623.  1673-1693 Anticipated  large  reduction  in  the  number 

of  unknown  fires  if  there  were  an  inquiry  in  every  case,  ih.  1672-1694.  1737,  1738. 

Suggestions  that  all  suspicious  fires  in  London  should  be  investigated  by  the  police, 
after  information  from  the  Fire  Brigade  or  Salvage  Corps,  and  should  be  brought  before 

the  coroner   or   police  magistrate,    Swanton   1816-183.3.    1868-1873.    1935-1965 

Approval  of  the  police  magistrates  as  the  authority  to  decide  upon  investtgatioit  into  fires, 

ib.  1938-1954 Statement  in  support  of  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires ;  part 

to  be  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  insurance  companies,  Decker  2213-2223. 

Evidence  strongly  in  favour  of  a  public  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires,  as  the 

most  effectual  means  of  checking  uilfttl  fires.  Dove  2462  et  seq. Importance  of  all  fires 

being  inquired  into,  though  where  there  was  no  suspicion  whatever  the  investigation 
before  the  coroner  might  be  dispensed  with,  ib.  2493-2496.  2517.2547-2555 Dis- 
approval of  the  police  magisirates  as  the  authority  to  couduct  investigations,  ib.  2497, 

3498 Objection  also  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  tribunal  of  inquiry,  ib.  2500.  2519 

Difficulty  also  as  to  investigatton  by  the  Caunty  Court,  16.  2501. 

Great  moral    benefit   antidpated    from   legndative  interference  in  the  shape   of  a 

public  inquiry,  Dove  2524-2529;  Jennings  2617-2621  Doubt  whether  a  public 

inquiry  would  be  useful  in  diminishing  the  number  of  fires  caused  accidentally,  though  it 
it  would  be  a  check  upon  incendiarism,  Jennings  2692,  2708,  2709.  2727-2730 
Numerous  cases  in  which  an  inquiry  sboald  be  diapeused  with,  it  resting  with  some 

responsible  person  to  take  proceedings  before  the  coroner,  »6.  2709-2712 There  are 

many  cases  m  which  there  would  be  no  object  in  having  aa  inquiry,  and  in  which  it 
would  be  very  burdensome  and  vexatious,  t&«  2709. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  FIRES.  23 

Report,  1867 — continued. 

Inquiry  into  Fires — continued. 

3.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  Judicial  or  Public  Inquiry,  S^c. — contJ. 

Expected  reduction  of  some  twenty  percent,  in  the  number  of  fires  ifit  were  known  that 
a  judicial  inquiry  would  be  held  in  all  suspicious  cases,  White  2818.  2820 Consider- 
ation of  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  judicial  inveetigatioDS  of  all  suspi- 
cious fires,  t&.  3820-2832.2850-2859 Particular  instances  of  fi-audulent  or  suspicious 

fires  in  which  a  public  inquiry  would  have  been  most  beneficial,  16.2860,  «86i.  2864- 
2870 Expediency  of  an  inquiry  into  ail  fires,  10  be  followed  by  a  Government  pro- 
secution in  all  suspicious  cases,  Vance  4400-4438;  Doyle  4577-4598.  4619-4622. 
4641-4644.  4654-4669 Contemplated  employment  of  a  jury  in  each  case  of  inquiry  ; 

Suei^tion  hereon  whether  an  inquiry  before  a  magistrate  would  not  be  more  simple  and 
esirable,  Doyle  4578-4586.  4598.  4621.  4622.  4641-4644. 

Expediency  of  an  inquiry  into  every  fire,  with  power  to  summon  witnesses  on  oath, 

Fogerty  4700  etseq. Objection    to   the   inquiiies  being  undertaken    by   the  police, 

Knocker  4811,  4812 Approval  of  an  inquiry  by  a  public  officer,  like  the  coroner,  into 

all  suspicious  fires ;  immense  labour  and  expense  if  every  fire  were  the  subject  of  xor 

quiry,  freeman  4895-4900 Evidence  in  favour  of  judicial  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 

all  doubtful  or  suspicious  fires ;  suggestions  as  to  the  detailed  arrangements  in  connec- 
tion with  such  inquiry,  Baddeley  4973-4981.  506 1 -5064. 

Excellent  effect  to  be  prodnced  by  a  searching  inquiry  by  a  public  officer  into  all  fires; 

check  thereby  to   fraudulent  fires,    Shnto   5279,    5280,   5287-5293 Suggestions  in 

detail   lor  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  z5,  6109  etseq, Importance  attached  to  the 

establishment  of  a  court  for  investigating   the  origin  of  fire,  and  for  ascertaining  the 

actual  losses   incurred;    valuable  check  thereby  upon  fraud,  Hancock  6489-5510 

Belief  as  to  the  exoelknt  efiPect  of  an  official  investigation  of  all  suspicious  fires,  with  a 

Jjower  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  Daniel  5544-5563 Every  fire  should  be  inquired 

into,  liowever  small,  Shaw  6109,  6110. 

4.  Question  of  the  Inquiry  being  undertaken  by  the  Coroner ;  Practice  formerly 

as  to  Coroners'  Inquiries: 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  suggested  in  183a  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  in  case  of  fire;  way  in  which  the  inquiry  might  be  initiated 
and  carried  out,  F.  G.  Smith,  557.  564-568.  672-675 Objections  to  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation into  fires  being  undertaken  by  the  coroner  or  Board  of  Trado,  Buiiyon  1030, 

1031.  1039,  1040.  1047-1051.  1134-1142 Opinion  that  the  coroner  is  the  best  fonc- 

tiontiry  to  conduct  investigations  in  Enginnd;  county  court  judges  or  police  magistrates 

may,  however,  be  equally  suitable,  D.  Smith  1640.  1692-1703 Advantages  of  the 

coroner's  court  over  any  other  tribunal  for  conducting  the  proposed  investigation.  Dove 

2492.  2497-2501.  2520,  2521 Causes  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt  about  ten  years 

ago  to  revive  the  powers  of  the  coroner  in  regard  to  inquests  on  fires,  Jennings  2675- 

2680 Advantage  of  a  coroner's  inquiry  in  all  suspicious  cases,  ib.  2684 Objection 

to  the  inquiry  being  undertaken  by  the  police  or  by  the  coroner,  Boult  3374-3380.  3385. 
3499-3506. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  police  into  all  fires,  to  be  followed 
up  in  suspicious  cases  by  a  subsequent  investigation  by  the  coroner,  Clint  3707-3739. 
3752-3772.3781,3782.3789-3791 Question  considered  whether  the  i)olice  magis- 
trate might  not  be  a  preferable  authoiity  to  the  coroner  for  carrying  out  the  detailed 
inquiry,  ib.  3714.  3766-3772.  378«,  378.2.  3787.  379o- 

Restrictions  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  i860  upon  coroners' 

inquests  on  fires,  Humphreys  3931,  3932 Results  of  witness's  experience  for  the  year 

previous  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ;  several  wilful  fires  then  inquired 
]nto,although  prosecutions  were  not  undertaken,  tA.  3933-3935.  3967-3969— —Proposition 
that  notice  of  all  fires  be  given  to  the  coroner,  with  whom  it  should  rest  to  decide  whether 

there  should  be  a  judicial  investigation  before  a  jury,  ih.  3936  et  seq. Contemplated 

power  in  the  coroner  to  call  for  a  public  prosecution,  ib.  3936. 

Instance  of  application  to  witness  to  institute  inquiries,  his  hands,  however,  being  tied 

by  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Humphreys  3943.  3961-3964 Conclusion  that 

as  the  number  of  violent  deaths  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  coroner's  court,  so  would 

the  number  of  wilful  fires  be  reduced,  ib.  3945,  3946 Fitness  of  the  coroner's  court 

for  undertaking  the  proposed  investigation,  ib.  3957.  3965,  3965. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  inquiries  held  by  witness  into  fires  between  1845  ^^^  1850, 
when  the  Court  of  Common  Council  objected  to  pay  the  expenses,  as  not  being  legal ; 
conclusion  as  to   the  effect  of  these  inquests  in  reducing  the  number  of  willul  fires, 

Mr.    Serjeant  Payne   3984-3993.  4007-4016 Statement   in   favour  of  an  inquiry 

by  the  coroner  with  a  jury  in  every  case  of  fire,  as  in  every  case  of  acci- 
dental death,  ib.  3993-4006— — Efficiency  of  the  machinery  afforded  by  the  coroners' 
court  for  the  conduct  of  the  proposed  inquirieB,  the  magistrates'  court  not  being  nearly 

80  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  ib.  4025-4027.  4040-4043.  4052-4058 Evidence 

showing  the  beneficial  effect  01  coroners'  inquests,  not  only  in  London  but  in  the  country,  in 
checking  the  occurrence  of  wilful  fires,  16.4017-4023 Contemplatsd  inquiry  by  the 
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24  INQUIRY  INTO  FIRES. 

Report,  1867 — continued. 

Inquiry  into  Fires — continued. 

4.  Qttestion  of  the  Inquiry  being  undertaken  bif  the  Coroner,  Sfc, — continued. 

coroners  into  all  Gres  of  any  importance ;  doubt  as  to  any  serious  inconvenience  or  Texa- 
tion  arising  in  consequence,  Mr.  Serjeant  Payne  4098-4039.  4044-4051. 

Objection  to  the  coroner  as  to  the  officer  to  undertake  the  proposed  inquiry,  Knocker 

4785,  4808-4810.  4815,  4816.  4826, 482; Contemplated  inquiry  in  the  first  instance 

by  die  police,  to  be  followed  up  in  suspicious  cases  by  investigation  before  the  coroner, 
:Daniel  5545-5548. 

Detailed  suggestions  ns  to  the  best  mode  in  which  to  carry  out  an  investigation  into 
fires ;  proposed  inquiry  by  the  police  in  the  first  instance,  t«  be  followed  up  eventually 
in  suspicious  cases  by  proceedings  before  the  coroner,  Shaw  6109-6128.  6136-6145. 

6155,  6156.  6284-6291 Reasons  for  prefeiring  ihe  coroners'  court  to  the  mi^istrates' 

court,  ift.  6119,  6i?o.  6155,  6156. 

6.  Suggestions  relative  to  the  Payment  of  tlie  Expenses  of  the  proposed  Investigation: 

Statement  showing  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  insurance  companies  in  favour  of 
a  judicial  investigation  into  fires,  though  the  companies  object  to  being  saddled  with  the 

expense,  D.  Smith  1707-1717 Opmion  that  the  insurance  companies  should  not  be 

called  upon  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  proposed  investigation,  Swanton  1826-1828. 

1961,  1962 Expediency  of  the  expense  of  investigation   oeing  borne  by  the  public  or 

by  the  county  rather  than  by  the  companies,  Dove  2509,  2510.  2522,  2523 Objection 

to  the  costs  of  a  public  inquiry  being  defrayed  by  the  offices,  Jennings  2681-2683 

Suiigestions  as  to  the  mode  of  payment  of  coroners  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of 
fires,  Clint  3718-3725.  3791. 

Suggestion  that  the  coroner  might  be  paid   for  inquests  upon  fires  by  a  system  of  fees 

calculated  upon  an  average  of  five  years,  Humphreys  3976-3978 Way  in  which  the 

expenses  of  the  inquiry  mi»ht  be  paid  ;  the  insurance  offices  should  not  be  called  upon 

to  contribute,  JTnocAcr  4791-4799.  4817-4819 Proposed  payment  of  the  coroner  by 

fees  for  the  conduct  of  inquiries,  Baddeley  4976.  4980,4981.  5061-5064. 

6.  Proposition  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Fife  Marshal: 

Suggestions  for  an  official  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  fires  to  be  undertaken  by  a  fire 

marshal,  as  in  the  United  States,  Boult  3359-3390.  3489-3513-  3554-3577 Proposal 

that  the  inquiry  be  conducted  privately,  there  being  power  m  the  fire  marshal  to  bring 
any  case  before  tlie  magistrates,  ib.  3361,  3362.  3383-3390.  3489-3513. 3554-3677-  3582- 
3586- 

Suggestion  that  an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  every  fire  through  an  officer,  to  be  called 
a  fire  marshal,  who  should  have  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  who  should  report  to 
the  magistrate,  Knocker  4784-4804. 

7.  Effect  of  the  prospect  of  Inquiry  in  preventing  Alarms : 

Hesitation  of  many  people  to  give  alarms  of  fires  if  an  investigation  were  sure  to  follow ; 
this  disadvantage  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  ad  vantnges  of  investigation,  Shaw  61 26- 
6128. 

8.  Exceptions  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Henry  to  the  proposed  Public  Inquiry  : 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  insurance  companies  should  undertake 
inquiries  and  prosecutions,  and  that  it  should  not  be   the  duty  of  the  Government  to 

prosecute,  Sir  T.  Henry  3822  et  seq. Great  vexation  and  difficulty  apprehended  if 

there  were  a  regular  system  of  investigation  and  of  taking  evidence  on  oath,  in  all  cases 

of  unknown  or  suspicious  fires,  V>.  3829  et   seq.' Probability    that  in  some  cases 

advantage  would  arise  from  a  power  in  some  official  to  summon  witnesses,  and  to  procive 

evidence  on  oath,  ib.  3893-3910 Means  doubtless  of  avoiding  vexatious  inquiries  by 

the  exercise  of  discretion  whether  an  inquiry    was  really  necessary  in  each  case,  ib.  3919- 
5922. 

9.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee : 

Explanation  as  to  there  being  no  official  inquiry  into  firas  in  this  country,  though  up  to 
l86o  It  was  considered  that  the  coroner  had   the   power  of  investigation.  Rep.  vii. 
General  practice  on  tlie  Continent,  in  Australia,  and  America,  to 'inquire  into  the  origin 
of  fires;  beneficial  effect  thereof,  ib. 

Grounds  upon  which  it  is  recommended  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  jnto  every 

fire.  Rep.  ix Necessity  of  the  inquiry  being  made  by  some  duly  qualified  officer 

having  the  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  ib. The  initiatory  inquiry  should  be 

made  by  the  police  or  fire  brigade,  ib. 

Reasons  for  preferring  the  coroner  to  the  magistrate  for  carrying  out  the  second  stage 

of  the  inquiry  in  suspicious  cases.  Rep,   ix,  x Suggestions  as  to  the  mode   of 

remuneration  of  the  coroners  for  such  inquiries,  ib,  s. 

Contemplated  prosecution  before  the  criminal  courts,  as  the  third  stage  of  the  pro- 
posed inquiry,  Rep,  x. 
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Report,  1867 — conHnued. 

Inquiry  into  Fires — continued. 

9.   Conclusums  and  Recommendations  cf  the  Committee — continued. 

DiflFerent  systems  of  inquiry  recommended  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  compared  with 
England,  Rep.  x. 

Recommendation  ihat  no  claim  be  settled  by  any  insurance  company  without  a 
certificate  from  the  authorities  appointed  to  conduct  the  proposed  investigation.  Rep.  x. 

See  also  Arson  and  Incendiarism.  Australia.  Braidwood,  Mr.  Detective 

Firemen.  Insurance  Companies,  3.         Ireland.         Prosecutions.         Scotland. 

'    Swansea. 

Insurance  Companies: 

1.  Practice  of  the  Companies  in  taking  Risks. 

2.  Practice  tVi  resisting  Claims  or  undertaking  Prosecntions. 

8.   Question   whether   Investigation    and   Prosecution   should  rest   with  the 
Companies. 

1.  Practice  of  the  Companies  in  taking  Risks : 

Inspection  and  report  by  witness  before  any  risks  are  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Office 

for  insurance,   G.  A.   Young   28S,  289 -Injurious  effect  of  the  competition  of  the 

companies  as  regards  the  risks  taken  and  the  agents  employed,  F.  G.  Smith  641-646. 

730-732 Erroneousness  of  the  notion  that  the  offices  are  not  averse  to  a  certain 

number  of  fires  as  giving  a  spur  to  fresh  policies,  Fletcher  1579,  1580 Want  of  care 

on  the  part  of  some  companies  in  taking  insurance  risks,  so  that  they  are  often  very  heavy 
sufferers,  Swanton  1891-1900. 

Undue  competition  among  insurance  companies  so  that  bad  risks  are  often  taken,  Dove 

2530-2533 Careful  inquiry  by  witness  before  any  risk  is  taken  by  his  office,  ib.  2533 

Great  carelessness  of  many  companies  in  taking  risks,  so  that  there  is  everv  fiiciltty 

to  defraud,  White  2814,  2815.  2836-2838.  2846-2849 Admission  that  many  insurance 

companies  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  taking  risks,  Boult  3414-3425 insufficient 

care  of  the  companies  in  Ireland  in  taking  risks^  the  agents  frequently  recommending 
unsafe  business  for  the  sake  of  their  commission,  Doyle  454'2-4545,  4611-4617.  4627- 
4630. 

2.  Practice  in  resisting  Claims  or  undertaking  Prosecutions  .• 

Statemept  as  to  the  fire  insurance  offices  not  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  fires  except  in 

obscure  and  suspicious  cases,  G.  A.  Young  374-384.  438-455 Excessive  competition 

between  insurance  companies  and  fear  of  incurring  public  odium,  by  which  they  are 
actuated  in  not  resisting  claims,  and  in  not  prosecuting  where  they  have  believed  that 

arson  has  been  committed,  F.  O.  Smith  543-556.  613-620.   733-739-742 Instances 

of  companies  iiaving  prosecuted  for  arson  and  having  resisted  claims ;  great  reluctance 
however  with  which  litigation  is  resorted  to,  ib.  548-556.  616-619.  739-742.  749-752. 

Frequent  instances  of  suspicious  fires  having  come  before  witness,  though  iu  one  case 
only  did  he  recommend  non-payment,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  companies  in 

obtaining  a  verdict,  Ivey  1164-1171.  1242-1246 Unwillingness  of  the  Sun  Office  to 

prosecute  or  to  resist  doubtful  claims  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  satis- 
factory evidence,  and  also  because  of  the  competition  between  the  com|>anie8  for  business, 

Fletcher  1367-1374.  1396-1399.  1441 Instances  of  incendiarism  in  which  witness's 

company  has  successfully  taken  proceedings  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons. 
Dove  2485. 

Reluctance  of  insurance  officers  to  prosecute,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  of  juries  for 

the  insured,  Jennings  2674,  2675 Great  difficulty  in  getting  witnesses  to  give  evidence, 

ib.  2679,   2680.   2685-2689.   2734 Recent  instances  of  successful  prosecutions  for 

arson,   White  2816,  2817 Great  reluctance  of  the  companies  to  prosecute;   good 

reasons  for  this,  ib.  2832,  2833.  2861-2864-2878 Illustration  of  the  feeling  of  juries 

against  insurance  companies,  ib.  2861-2864. 

More  frequent  prosecutions  by  the  offices  within  the  last  year  or  two,  Boult  3426 

Reluctance  of  the  insurance  offices  to  prosecute,  throuun  fear  of  loss  of  business, 
Sir  T.  Henry  3821,  3822.  3835;  Freeman  4908-4910 Great  difficulty  of  the  com- 
panies in  obtaining  verdicts  from  juries,  so  that  they  are  the  more  reluctant  to  go  to  law, 

Fogerty  4753-4757 Reluctance  of  the  companies  either  to  resist  claims,  or  to  act  as 

public  prosecutors,  Hancock  5484-5488 — ^Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies contesting  claims  or  undertaking  prosecutions,  Daniel  5554-5562. 

3.  Ctuestion   whether  Investigation   and  Prosecution  should  rest  with  the   Com>- 

panics : 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  proper  business  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  undertake  investigations  and  prosecutions  in  all  cases  of  suspicion,  G.  A.  Young 
498.  305-  307.  308.  374-418.  438-455  J  Fletcher  1345.  1347.  1367.  1548,  1549.  1586- 
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Insurance  Companies — continued. 

3.   Question  whether  Tnvestigation,  ^c.  should  rest  with  the  Companies — continued. 

1588 Advantage  if  there  were  a  common  defence  fund  amongst  the  insurance  offices, 

F.  G.  Smith  604-607.  656-660 Opinion  that  the  insurance  offices  would  object  to 

pay  for  a  public  prosecutor,  though  tbey  would  doubtless  greathr  benefit  by  a  system  of 

prosecution,  Fletcher  1432-1434.  1544-1551^ Willingness  of  the  companies  to  lake 

ulterior  proceedings  if  inquiry  before  the  coroner  or  magistrate  showed  that  satisfactory 

evidence  was  available,  w.  1500-1502 With  regard  to  bankers  having  a  common 

fund  for  prosecutions,  this  is  not  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  msurance  companies, 
»*•  1548,  1549-  1 686-1 588. 

Suggestion  that  in  suspicious  cases  the  insurance  companies  be  required  to  prosecute, 
unless  the  property  is  uninsured,  in  which  case  there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor, 

Becker  2055-2062 Suggestion  that   the  duty  of  prosecutions  for   arson   might   be 

undertaken  by  an  aseoeiation  of  insurance  offices,  in  the  sAme  way  as  foi^ery  prosecutions 
ore  undertaken  by  an  association  of  bankers;  admission,  however,  that  the  cases  are  not 
quite  analogous,  Sir  T.  Henry  3822-3828.  3833-3840.  3849-3855.  39»3-39»9' 

Inexpediency  of  the  offices  being  called  upon  to  prosecute,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

of  obtaining  convictions,  Doyle  4656-4669 Expediency  of  the  Crown  ratlter  than 

the  companies  undertaking  prosecutions  for  arson,  Foyerty  4719,  4720.  4758-4760 

Expediency  of  public  prosecution  in  certain  cases,  it  being  undesirable  that  the  com- 
panies should  have  anything  to  do  with  prosecutions,  Baddeley  4982-4985.  5029-5037 

Great  difficulty  of  proper  investigation  by  the  companies  into  the  causes  of  fires,  or 

the  amount  of  loss,  Hancock  5486-5488.  5511-5514. 

See  also  Ayents.  Claims.  Inquvnj  into  Fires.  Ireland.  Losses. 

Premiums.         Prosecutions.         Salvage  Corps.       Sun  Fire  Office.       Warehouses. 

Jbuurance  Ditty.    Original  institution  of  the  insurance  tax  as  a  war  tax ;  impolicy  ia  still 
maintaining  it,  F.  G.  Smith  583-586. 

itsured  Property.     Immense  amount  of  property   insured  against  fire,  F.  G.  Smith  587 

Estimate  of  about  one-third  of  all  insurable  property  in  Etigland  as  being  insured, 

Fletcher  1450-1453 Opinion  that  there  are  far  more  fires  in  insured  property  than  in 

uninsured  property,  iJ.  1454-1457'  1552,  1653. 

Ireland: 

Illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  the  insurance  companies  in  substituting  charges  of 

arson  in   the  north   of    Ireland,   Vance   4371-4373 Approval    of  the  stipendiary 

magistrates  for  conducting  the  investigations  in  Ireland,  »J.  4423-4427 Explanation 

of  the  course  pursued  in  Ireland  as  regards  the  payment  made  out  of  the  county  rate  in 

respect  of  agricultural  fires,  lA.  4450-4458.  4482-4487 Advantage  if  the  average 

clause  were  extended  to  all  Ireland,  ib.  4487-4492. 

Check  to  fraudulent  fires  in  Ireland  if  the  offices  were  to  resist  all  exorbitant  claims, 

Doyle  4546,  4547 Increase  lately  in  the  premiums  in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  losses 

incurred,  ih.  4548,  4549 Inefficiency  of  the  fire  brigade  arrangements  in  the  Irish 

towns,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  Bel&st,  and  Limerick,. t6.  4572-4576.  4634-4637- 
"Want  of  a  general  Building  Act  for  Ireland,  ib.  4638-4640 Practice  as  to  agricul- 
tural risks  in  Ireland ;  difficulty  in  proving  malicious  burning,  ib.  4645-4652 Increased 

number  of  fires  in  Ireland  as  the  premiums  are  becoming  due,  S>.  4676. 

Frequency  of  fires  in  Ireland  from  badiy  constructed  fiues,  &c. ;  want  of  legislation  in 

this  respect,  Fogerty  4682-4685 Increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  Ireland,  ib.  4694- 

4696 — —Particular  instances  of  fraudulent  fires  in  which  there  was  a  failure  of  justice 
through  there  being  no  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  no  system  of  public  prosecu- 
tion, ib.  4701-4704. 4708, 4709. 4728.  4761. 4767 Lai^  number  of  suspicious  fires  in 

witness's  experience;  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  corn  mills,  ib.  4705-4711. 

Consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  proposed  inquiry  should  be  carried  out 
approval  of  its  being  done  by  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  Fogerty  4715-4718.  4727* 
4728.  4733-4752 Means  of  recovering  from  the  county  in  case  of  loss  from  incen- 
diarism ;  instance  of  this,  ib.  4721-4726— —Expediency  of  a  check  in  cases  of  malicious 

fires  for  which  the  cpunty  is  charged,  ib.  4729-4732 Reference  to  Ireland  as  a  very 

bad  field  for  insurance  companies,  Hancock  5443-5447. 

Suggestion  by  the  Committee  in  favour  of  an.  inquiry  ipto  fibres  in  Ireland,  through 
means  of  the.  stip eodiary  magistrates,  JRep..  x. 

See  also  Belfast.        DubBm. 

Ivey,  Georg*  Peane^  F>AS*-    (Analjfvis.  of  his  Endd'eBce.) — Has  for  many  years    been 
connected  with  insurance  offices  both  in  this  country  and  the  coionie%.  II44-1 148.  1175, 

1176 Result  of  witness's  experience  in  South  Wales  and  elsewhere^  that  fires  have 

iaecaasad  out  of  proportion  to  tJie  increased  value  of  properiy>  bis  belief  being  that  there 
■ain.num«n>us.iacendiar};  firea>  11^2-1  uGi6»  i-S33-i.24l— InsufScient  care  of  agents  in 

taking 
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Ivetf,  George  Pearse,  F.S.S.    ( Atmlytifi  of  his  Enidenee)— >co8«MUMi. 

takini;  risks ;  instance  of  this,  1 155-11 158 0«ounreDoe  of  fires  chiefly  hi  shops,  1 159, 

1160. 

Caseofafi^-e  at  Cardiff,  in  which  witaess  recommended  his  Oompany  to  resist  the 

claim;  clear  iraud  in  this  case,  1161-1164 Frequent  instanoes  of  suspicious  fires 

having  come  before  witness,  thoi^h  in  one  oaseonly  did  he  recommend  non-payment,  on 
account  of  tiie  difficulty  of  the  companies  in  dDtainiag  a  ^etdict,  Ii64>ii7i.  1242-1246 

Great  advantage  if  there  were  in  this  country  a  icoroner's  inqnest  on  fires,  as  there 

is  in  the  colony  of  Victoria;  pariculars  hereon;  H71,   1172.   1175-1187.    iaoi-1204. 
1247.  1261-1270.  1298-1301. 

Details  relative  to  the  means  employed  in  Melbourne  for  the  suppression  of  fires ; 

^culiur  advantage  as  regards  water  supply,  1188-1196.  1205  et  seq. Excellent  effect 

of  the  coroner's  inquest  in  Australia  in  preventing  fraudulent  fires,  1201-1203 Ezpla- 

Jiatian  as  to  the  higher  rates  of  insurance  in  Australia  than  in  England,  uOtwithstanaing 
the  beneficial  operation  of  the  inquiry  by  the  cerooeir,  1248-1260.  1274-1277.  1293- 

1309- 
Expediency  of  an  inveatigatinn  by  the  coroner  being  imperative  in 'the  case  of  all  fires 

in  this  country,  1 279-1284.  1289,  1390 £ffect  of  the  increased  use  of  lucifer  matches 

in  leading  to  an  increased  number  eS  fires,  1285, 1286 Advantage  if  there  were  a 

■stamp  duty  on  all  matches  except  safety  matches,  1287,  1288—— Special  importance  of 
.an  ample  supply  of  water,  1290-1292. 


J. 

Jennii^s,  Joseph.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Architect  and  surveyor ;  has  bad  consi- 
derable experience  in  connection  with  insurance  business,  as  well  as  witihi  the  erection  of 

buildings  in  the  metropolis,  2556-2560 Suggestions  rt-lative  to  the  construction  of 

party  walls  in  dwelling-houses,  with  a  view  to  increased  protection  against  the  beams 

being  heated  and  fired  from  the  flues,  2561-2565.  2579-2583. 2622-2626.  2657,  ^^S^ 

Circumstances  underwhich  fires  are  frequently  caused  by  the  timber  beiu^  placed  too  near 

the  fines;  nature  of  the  remedies  required,  2562-2565.  8673-2582 Advantage  ofpar«- 

tition  wails  being  properly  covered  with  plaster  as  a  check  upon  the  spread  of  fires, 
-2564.  2584-2588.  2616. 

Facility  to  escape  from  fires  if  there  were  a  fixed  way  up  to  the  roof  of  each  house  fi-om 

the  inside,  2566-2568 Defective  regulations  for  carrying  out  several  of  the  provisions 

in  tl>e  new  Building  Act  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  2569.  2643,  2644 
Inquiry  made  by  witness  into  the  causes  of  all  fires  in  which  the  Guardian  Office  is  in- 
terested, 2570-2572 — Frequent  danger  not  only  fi-om  timber  being  too  near  the  flues, 
but  from  stores  being  improperly  placed ;  increased  check  proposed  by  means  of  the 
OTrveyor,  ^573-2577.  2591. 

Danger  arising  from  wooden  plugs  being  driven  into  walls,  iron  plugs  being  mnch 

safer,  2590.  2735-2737 Several  other  causes  of  danger  in  the  construction  of  houses, 

it  being  desirable  to  make  further  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  Bill  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board,  2591-2596 Liability  to  fire  in  shops  from  the  irregular  pressure  of  the  gas, 

and   through   goods   being  hung  too  close  to    the  gas,    2596-2598.   2716-2719 

Instances  of  fires  from  spontaneous  combustion,  so  that  further  precautions  are  much 

xeqch-ed  on  this  score,  2599,  2600 Several  fires  also  from  persons  being  careless  in 

throwing  down  lighted  lucifer  matches  and  pieces  of  lighted  paper,  2601.  2654-2656. 

Very  serious  fire  cansed  at  Newcastle  by  an  explosion  of  saltpetre  through  improper 

storage,  2602-^605 Several  instances  of  fraudulent  fires  iu  which  the  Guardian  Office 

has  been  interested,  2606-2614 Great  risk  of  explosion  in  the  case  of  petroleum, 

2615 Increased   cost  of  building  if  increased  precautions  against  fire  are  required, 

2616.  2690 Good  moral  effect  anticipated  from  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 

fires,  2617-2621. 

Advantage  of  stone  stairs  in  facilitating  escape  from  houses  on  fire,  2627 Improve- 
ment if  the  compartments  in  warehouses  did  not  communicate  with  aach  other  by  doors 

on  the  inside,  i2629-2634 Obstacle  to  the  construction  of  build'uags  really  fite-proof, 

2635,  2636 Great  protection  if  there  were  compulsory  isegulatioms  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  goods  in  warehouses;  nature  of  the  provisions  desirable^  2637-2639.  2720- 
2726. 

Room  for  much  improvement  in  the  present  Building  Act,  as  well  as  in  the  new  one 
brought  forward  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  2640-2044— —Expediency  of  Building 

Acts  for  country  towns,  as  well  as  for  London,  2645-2649 Objection  to  details  being 

carried  too  far  in  a  Buildins  Act,  2650-2653 — —Want  of  increased  facilities  for  en- 
.forcing  this  appiicaticHi  of  the  Bttilding  .Act;  advantage  if  •11  qnestioBS  under  it  w«re 
decidwl  by  one  efficient  aaagiatrate,  &659-26€l£.  fiCBg—— Reference  to  the  counsel  taken 
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Jennings,  Joseph.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— c<m/inu«<2. 

by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  order  to  render  the  new  Act  as  workable  and  efficient  as 
possible,  2663-2665. 

Considerable  number  of  fires  owing  to  defective  construction  of  buildings,  though  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  caused  by  the  acts  of  the  occupants,  2666-2668 Advan- 
tage of  all  large  buildings  being  separated  into  compartments,  2669,  2670 Instance 

in  the  case  of  theLangham  Hotel,  of  the  want  of  further  facilities  for  enforcing  means  of 
protection  or  escape,  2671-2673. 

Keluctanceof  insurance  offices  to  prosecute  on  account  of  the  sympathy  of  juries  for. 

the  insured,  2674,  2675 Caus<es  of  the  failure  of  an  attenipt  about  ten  years  ago  to 

revive  the  powers  of  the  coroner  in  regard  to  inquests  on  fires,  2675-2680.2731-2733 

Great  difficulty  in  getting  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  2679,  a6Bo.  2685-2689.  2734 

Expediency  of  the  costs  of  a  public  inquiry  being  defrayed  otherwise  than  by  the 

offices,  2681-2683 Advantage  of  a  coroner's  inquiry  in  all  suspicious  cases,  2684 

Doubt  whether  a  public  inquiry  would  be  useful  in  diminishing  the  number  of  fires, 
except  those  caused  wilfully,  2692.  2708,  2709.  2727-2730. 

Opinion  that  the  number  of  fires  in  London  has  not  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 

though  there  have  been  more  large  fires  in  warehouses,  2693-2697.  2755-2764 

Relative  difficulty  in  former  years  and  at  present  in  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  causes 
of  fires;  advantage  on  this  score  of  a  public  inquiry,  2698-2707.  2727-2730^-^ 
Numerous  cases  in  which  an  inquiry  should  be  dispensed  with,  it  resting  with  some 
responsible  person  to  take  proceedings  before  the  coroner,  2709-2712. 

Fuither  restrictions  required  in  order  to  compel  the  use  of  double  doors,  and  their 

being  kept  shut,  2713-2715 Particular  poinisin  which  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 

new  Act  are  defective,  2734 Advantage  of  encouraging  the  use  of  cement  skirtings, 

2738,  2739 Objection  to  its  being  compulsory  to  use  pipes  of  fire  clay  in  walls  as  a 

means  of  obviating  the  danger  arising  from  flues,  2740-2746 Sufficient  protection 

against  fire  from  flues  by  means  of  a  four-and-a-half-inch  brick  with  plastering  outside, 
2747-2752 Obstacle  to  making  flues  a  foot  square,  2753,  2754. 

Probability  of  incendiary  fires  having  increased  in  late  years,  2759,  2760 Cir- 
cumstance of  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  to  fires  not  including  all  such 

places  as  Kilburn,  Stratford,  &c.,  2761-2764 Prejudicial  opor.ilion  of  the  regulation 

as  to  owners  being  fined  for  fires  in  chimneys,  2765,  2766 Great  danger  caused  by 

the  storing  of  limber  in  large  quantities  on  roofs  by  piano-forte  makers  and  others.  2767. 

Jensen,  Maximilian.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
management  and  operation  of  fire  insurance  offices  in  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  &c., 

484-488 Strict  investigation  made  in  Germany,  jind  other  continental  countries  into 

the  causes  of  all  fires;  very  salutary  eflect  of  such  investigation,  as  in   the  case  of 

Hamburgh,  489-491.  499-505.  523-529 Check  through  the  police  in  Hamburgh 

upon  the  mode  of  stowage  of  inflammable  goods,  492,  493 Special  arrangements  for 

extinguishing  fires,  and  for  saving  life  and  property,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of 
a  Government  officer.  494-498.  504,  505.  530-532. 

Description  of  the  arrangiments  in  Hamburgh,  fierlin,  Warsaw,  &c.,  for  giving  alarm 
of  fires  to  the  fire  brigades ;  system  generally  of  a  central  tower,  with  stables  attached, 

506-512 Varying  number  of  men  engaged  with  each  fire  brigade  in  Berlin,  Hamburgh, 

&«•>  513-515 Practice  in  some  continental  countries  for  Government  to  insure  the 

houses,  516-522 Very  strict  regulations  in  Prussia  in  regard  to  the  insurance  of 

property,  523 Regulations  in  Poland  as  to  proof  of  property  destroyed   by  fire,  525 

Punishment  inflicted  in  Hambuigh  when  it  is  proved  that  fires  are  wilful,  526-528. 

.  Jews.     Frequent  occurrence  of  fires  in  London  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  foreigners,  White 

2772.2841-2845 Occurrence  of  many  very  suspicious  fires  in  the  case  of  German 

and  Polish  Jews,  Daniel  5539.  5558,  5559. 

Jute.    Regulations    suggested    in    regard   to    the  stowage   of  jute,  it  being'  peculiarly 

inflammable,  C.  F.  T.  Voting  140,  14.1.  245 Jute  should  be  stored  separately,  White 

2818 Several  fires  in  London  from  jute,  whilst  in  the  provinces  there  are  hardly  any, 

£ouU  3267 -3270-^  Doubt  as  to  any  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  jute,  Bouk 

3268,  3269.  3392-3404 ;  Odams  5382-5386 Conclusion  as  to  spontaneous  combustion 

taking  place  in  jute,  jPreeman  4927-4929;  Hancock  5457-5459 Explanation  of  the 

plan  of  construction  of  witness's  jute  sheds ;  safety  ensured,  Odams  5382.  5390. 

See  also  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods. 


K. 

Knocker,  Edward  Newman.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  agent  at  Sevenoaks  for  the 
JSun  Fire  Office,  4768,  4769— —Practice  of  witness  to  institute  inquiries  where  fires 

occur,  and  to  communicate  the  result  to  the  office  in   London,  4770,  4771 Very  rare 

instances, 
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blocker,  Edward  Newman.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

instances,  even  in  suspicious  cases,  of  the  office  refusing  to  pay  the  claim,  or  undertakings 
^  a  prosecution,   4771-4776-  4824,    4825 Particular  instances  of  fraudulent  fires  in 

witness's  district ;  difficulty  ejq)erienced  in  obtaining  evidence  of  fraud,  4776-4783. 

Suggestion  that  an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  every  fire,  throuoh  an  officer  to  be  called 
a  fire  marshal,  who  should  have  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  who  should  report 

to  the  magistrate,  4784-4804 Objection  to  the  coroner  as  the  officer  to  undertake  the  ^ 

proposed  inquiry,  4785.  4808-4810.    4815,   4816.    4826,  4827 Way  in  which  the 

expenses  of  the  inquiry  might  be  paid;  the  insurance  offices  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  contribute,  4791-4799.  4817-4819. 

The  insurance  claim  should  not  be  affiscted  by  the  report  of  the  fire  marshal,  4796. 

4805-4807 Objection  to  the  inquiries  being  undertaken  by  the  police,  4811,  4812 

Very    complete  and  useful    system    of  inquiry    adopted    in  witness's  district  by 

Captain  Ruxton,  the  chief  of  the  constabulary,  4820-4823. 

L. 

Laird,  Macgregor.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Supplies  sundry  details  relative  to  the 
petroleum  trade  of  Liverpool,  the  regulations    as  to  the    warehousing  and  storage  of 

petroleum,  the  amount  of  danger  of  ignition,  &c.,  5565  et  seq. Undue  restrictions  in 

Liverpool  as  to  the  character  of  the  petroleum  warehouses;  modifications  suggested, 

with  a  view  to  lower  rents,  6583-5596 Explanation  of  the  legal  igniting  point  of 

petroUum  in  Liverpool  and  in  America,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tests  are  carried 
out,  5599-5628.  5652-5680. 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  testing  petroleum  oil  with  reference    to  its  firing 
point,  not  only  before  it  is  warehoused,  but  as  kept  by  retailers  for  sale ;  suggestions 

hereon,  5618-5631.  5640  et  seq. Restrictions  in  America  as  to  the  igniting  point  at 

which  petroleum  oil  may  be  sold,  5622-5628 Cause  of  the  petroleum  fire  at  Antwerp 

adverted  to,  5637-5639 Practice  in  Liverpool  of  considering  oil  at  ninety-five  degrees 

as  a  good  merchantable  oil,  and  as    perfectly  safe,  5642-5652 Inaccuracy  ot  the 

statement  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  oil  sent  to  Liverpool,  as  compared  with  London, 

5681-5691 Conclusion  that  there  need  be  no  test  or  limit  of  the  firing  point  of  the 

vapour,  but  only  of  the  oil  itself,  5692-5707.  -   ^ 

Lamle,  Frederick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  manufacturer  of  hydro-carbons,  and 
has  ii/:  ported  large  quantities  of  petroleum,  6710-5715 — —Expected  large  increase  in 

the  import  of  petroleum  in  the  present  year,  5714 Great  range  in  the  quality  and 

degree  of  safety  of  paraffin  and  coal  oils  produced  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and 
safety  of  imported  mineral  oils,  5716-5718 Conclusion  as  to  the  perfect  safety  of 

.     petroleum  oil  at  a  firing  point  of  100  degrees,  with  reference  lo  the  vapours;  approval  of 
fixing  upon  this  limit  by  Act  of  Parliament,  5719  et  seq. ;  5782,  5783.  6797-5806. 
Doubt  as  to  any  authenticated  instances  of  explosions  of  petroleum  or  other  mineral 

oils,  5724.  5769-5778.  6794-5803 Practical  impossibility  of  explosion  through  the 

heat  attained  by  the  oil  in  lamps,  5727-5737.  5769-5776 -Great  difficulty  through 

the  want  of  a  uniform  mode  of  testing  with  reference  to  the  firing  point;  amendment 
required  in  this  respect,  5738-5768.  5784,  5785.  5806-5808 Requirement  of  restric- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  retail  dealers  in  petroleum  and  other  oils,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
the  wholesale  d^ers;  the  former  should,  in  fact,  be  licensed,  5765-5768.  6779-5781. 
6786.  5809-6815. 

Prospect  of  the  trade  in  British  oils  reviving,  in  competition  with  the  American  oil, 
6787-5796 Facility  of  providing  for  the  safe  storing  of  mineral  oils  in  large  quanti- 
ties, 5815-5818- Belief  that,  in  the  case  of  the  large  petroleum  fires  at  New  York  and 

Antwerp,  there  was  no  explosion,  5821. 

Lamp  Explosiotu.     See  Petroleum,  Paraffin,  Sfc. 

Langham  Hotel.  Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Langham  Hotel  of  the  want  of  further 
facilities  for  enforcing  means  of  protection  or  escape,  Jennings  2671-2673. 

Large  Fires.  Considerable  decrease  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  large  fires  in 
London ;  inference  as  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  Shaw 
6342-6344. 

Leeds.  Very  inadequate  provision  at  Leeds  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  Fletcher  1393, 
1394- 
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Liverpool: 

1.  BmlUng  Act  and  other  Load  Acts. 

■8.   Water  Sapply  and  JPire  Brigade  JrrtjmpemeKtt. 

8.   Ctaton  Fires. 

4.  Warehouses, and  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods. 

6.  Petroleum,  its  Storage,  Firing  Point,  §cc. 

1.  Building  Act  -and  other  Local  Acts : 

Advantage  of  introduoing  some  of  the  provision"  of  the  Liverpool  building  Act  into 

the  Metropolitan  Act,  Fowler  818-SiO.  922 fifficient  Oiperation  of  the  Liverpool 

Local  Act  with  respect  to  fire  protection  arrangements,  Bunyon  999,  1000 Stringent 

Building  Act  in  Liverpool,  if  it  were  only  properly  carried  out,  Boult  3275-32^ 

Efficiency  of  the  provisions  of  the  Liverpool  Fire  Prevention  Act,  ib.  3278 Peculiar 

advantage  at  Live/pool  under  certain  Local  Acts  in  regard  to  the  precautions  against  fire 
in  respect  of  the  storing  of  petroleum,  the  classification  in  warehouses,  &c.,  Tinne  3622- 
3629. 

Great  attention  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fires  by  the  authorities  of  Liverpool,  as  shown 
by  the  several  Local  Acts  in  force,  JRep.  iii.  iv. 

2.  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Brigade  Arrangenunts : 

More  efiicient  iregulations  in  Liverpool  than  in  London  for  the  extmction  of  fires, 

C.  F.  T.  Young  Qi-Q^ Better  working  of  the  water  soppily  in  Liverpool  than  in 

London,  Svmnton  1859-1861 Objection  at  Liverpool  to  the  employment  of  sailors  as 

firemen,  Becker  2337,  2338 Considerable  damage  frequently  done  at  Liverpool  fires 

by  the  use  of  too  much  water ;  discretion  required  in  this  respect,  Bmdt  3347-3349. 

;3356-3368 Arrangement  formerly  as  to  the  contribution  by  the  Lnrerpool  insarance 

companies  to  the  fire  brigade,  ib.  3355. 

Explanation  of  the  course  pursued  in  Liverpool  in  regard  to  water  rates,  and  in  order 
to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  water  being  available  for  "warehouses,  as  well  as  for  other 

property,  Clint  3742-3747 Very  le«v  false  alarms  in  Liverpool,  where  the  fire  brigade 

is{)art  of  the  police  force,  5Aatc5i22-6i25 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Becker 

that  in  Liverpool  sailors  were  strongly  objected  to  for  firemen,  ib.  5256. 

3.  Cotton  Fires : 

Immense  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  fires  in  Liverpool  in  1866,  warehouse  theft 

being  doubtless  the  cause,  Boult  3439-3442 Statement  in  connection  with  the  occur- 

reoce  of  cotton  fires  in  Liverpool,  such  fires  being  often  wilful,  to  conceal  theft,  dint 
■8656-3671.  8776-3779- 

4.  Warehouses  and  ClassifieaUon  and  Storage  of  Ghods: 

Strict  regulations  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  classification  and  storage  of  goods.  Dove  2486- 
2491- — Doubt  whether  the  municipal  regulations  in  Liverpool  could  properly  be  adopted 
in  London,  Jennings  2721— —Strict  precauti<ms  in  the  Liverpool  warehouses  i^ainst  the 
use  of  liicifer  matcnes  by  the  men,  Bontt  3274 Advantage  of  the  fire^oof  ware- 
houses in  Liverpool ;  danger,  however,  from  the  cast-iron  pillars  m  the  event  of  fire,  ib. 

3279-3286 Lower  premiums  for  commercial  risks  in  Liverpool  than  in  L(Midon,  on 

account  of  the  superiority  of  the  wareliouse  system  in  the  former  place,  ib.  3433-3438 

Statement  in  detail  relative  to  the  conatruotion  and  regulation  of  the   Liverpool 

warehouses ;  several  respects  in  which  superior  to  the  construction  and  regulation  of  the 
dock  warehouses  in  London,  ii.  3436-3454.  86*2-3547. 

Employment  of  two  policemen  specially  in  visiting  the  warehouses  and  in  preventing 

the  use  of  pipes  and  lucifer  matches,  Clint  3672-3674 Several  Local  Acts  in  force 

in  Liverpool  with  reference  to  storage  attd  classification  iu  warehouses ;  effect  as  regards 

the  number  of  fires,  ib.  3675.  3695-3707 Twofold  cause  of  the  great  reduction 

between  1843  and  1851  in  the  premium  on  uncertified  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  ib.  3792, 

3793- 

Great  importance  attached  in  Liverpool  to  the  proper  storing  of  goods  in  warehouses, 
Rep.  ix. 

8.  Petroleum,  its  Stor-agcj  Firing  Point,  SjC.  : 
Constraction  of  special  warehouses  in   Liverpool   for  petroleum,   Boult  3287-3289. 

3323-3335 Details  relative  to  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  the  question  of  dar\ger 

through  there  being  no  restriction  as  to  the  firing  point,  ib.  3290  et  seq. Exceedingly 

ftnrooiable  .operation  of  the  Liverpool  Petroleum  Act ;  expediency  of  making  this  Act 
general  rather  than  of  applying  excise  restrictions  to  the  import  of  petroleum,  ib.  3290 
et  seq.  3461-3488.  3548-3563. 
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Report,  1867 — continued. 

Ltvekpool — continned. 

5.  Petroleum,  its  Storage,  Firing  Point,  ^c. — continued. 

Representation  as  to  the  conflicting  jurisdictions  which  may  arise  under  the  present 
system  at  Liverpool,  of  granting  licenses  for  the  storage  of  petroleum,  Tinne  3621,  362a. 

3630-3632 ^Provisions  of  the  local   Petroleum  Act  adverted  to;  want  of  increased 

precautions  on  this  score,  Clint  3675-3678 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  more 

dangerous  petroleum  comes  from  Liverpool,  there  being  a  lower  standard  there  than  in 
London  for  a  good  merchantable  oil,  Miles  4150-4167.  4280. 

Sundry  details  relative  to  the  petroleum  trade  of  Liverpool,  the  regulations  as  to  the 
warehousing  and  storage  of  petroleum,  the  amount  of  danger  of  ignition,  &c..  Laird  5565 

et  seq. Explanation  of  the  legal  igniting  point  of  petroleum  in  Liverpool  and  in  America, 

and  of  the  mode  in  wliich  the  teats  are  carried  out,  ib.  5599-5628.  5652-5680 Undue 

restrictions  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  character  of  the  petroleum  warehouses ;  modifications 

suggested,  with  a  view  to  lower  rents,  ib.  6583-5596 Practice  of  considering  oil  at 

ninety-five  degrees  as  a  good  merchantable  oil,  and  as  perfectly  safe,  ib.  5642-5652 ■ 

Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  oil  sent  to  Liverpool  as  com- 
pared with  LoiKlon,  ib.  5681-5691. 

Low  igniting  point  of  some  petroleum  oil  recently  procured  by  witness  at  Liverpool* 
Hvmjrey  5847-5850.  5892,  5893. 

Local  Acts.     Adoption  of  private  or  special  acts  in  Liverpool,  and  various  other  places  for 
protection  against  fire,  Bunyon  994-998  ;  Rep.  iii. 

Lodging-Houses.     Question  considered  as  to  the  increased  precautions  desirable  as  regards 

fire  in  large  blocks  of  buildings  erected  for  lodging-houses,  Fowler  806-812 Facility 

of  escape  from  large  lodging-houses,  &c.,  by  providing  outside  galleries,  iS'iotmtow  1995 

Importance  of  facilities  of  escape  in  the  construction  of  large  lodging-houses.  Low 

2411 Advantage  of  fire-proof  floors  in  large  lodging-houses,  ^esAfifA  6410-6414. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  for  the  provision  of  fire-proof  floors  in  large  lodging- 
houses.  Rep.  iii. 

London  Fire-Engine  Establishment.     Statement  showing  the  strength  of  the  late  establish- 
ment on  31st  December  1865,  App.  283 Map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  stations, 

ib.  284. See  also  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

Losses  (^Insurance  Companies^     Small  amount  of  the  averaije  loss  sustained  in  respect  of 

eath  fire,  G.  A.  Young  290 Loss  of  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  by 

the  fires  in  which  seventeen  offices  were  interested  in  1864  and  1865,  FletcJier  1331 

Loss  chiefly  from  large  fires,  D.  Smith  1619 Large  increase  in  the  per-centage  of 

losses  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  as  well  as  of  other  companies  generally,  I)ove 
2459-2461. 

Low,  Sampson^  Jim.     (Analysis-of  his  Evidence.) — Has  for  twenty-four  years  been  Secretary 
to  the  Koyal  Society  for  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire ;  adheres  to  the  evidence  which  he 

fave  before    the   Select   Committee  of   1862  ;    2386-2390 Average  of   about   600 
res   attended  yearly   by  the  fire-escape   conductors ;    about   six  fires  in   every   100 

involving  imminent  danger  of  life,  2391,  2392 Rescue  of  about  eighty  lives  yearly  by 

the  fire-eaoapes,  2393 Doubt  as  to  domestic  fire-escapes  being  of  mudb  use  in  rescuing 

the  inmates,  2396 ^Very  little  use  attached  to  respirators  as  a  protection  to  private 

individuals  or  fire-escape  men,,  2397-2403. 

Frequent  occurrence  of  loss  of  life  tbrongh  delay  in  calling  tbe  fire  escape ;  adviaDtM;e 
if  it  were  a  standing  order,  that  tlie  secoiid  constable  arriving  at  any  fire  should  go  for 

the  escape,  2404.  2406-2408.  2422,  2423 ^Very  short  time  occupied  in  starting,  after 

a  call  is  received,  2405- — —Constant  aggravation  of  danger  through  the  inmates  being 

alarmed  about  their  escape,  2409 Facility  of  escape  if  there  were  connecting  balconies 

between  the  houses,  2410— — Importanoe  of  facilities  of  escape  in  tbe  construction  of 
large  lodgingrhouaeS)  241  l. 

Support  of  witness's  society  by  voluntary  eoRtribotions,  2412^— ^-Negotiations  now 
pending,  and  likely  to  b»  carried  out  for  combining  the  fire-escapes  with  the  fire-engines : 
expediency  of  the  former  being  directly  connected  with  tbe  latter,  2413.  2430-2434.  2444 

^Total  of  dghty-five  fire-escape  stations,  and  of  100  men,  2414,  2415: Hours  of 

duty  of  the  menj  2415 Aggregate  cost  of  about  8,500/.  for  liie  eighty-five  stations, 

2416,2417 Contributions  received  fh>m  several  parishes,  Islington  puling  400/.  in 

reepeet  of  fi,Te  atations)  241 8-242 1 . 

Objection  to  the  latrnp^  of  the  fire-escapes  benig  kept  ready  lit.  though  the  lighting 

involves  some  slight  delay,  2424-2427 Harmonious  working  between  the  fire-escape 

men  and  the  fire  brigade,  2428-2430 Increased  efficiency  of  the  fire-eseape  establish- 
ment if  mors  ftLuis  w«re  availably  as  would  be  the  case  under  die  Metropolitan  Board, 
343t,.243S.  2440— — Aidoption  of  fire-escapes  in  several  large  towns.aa  wdlasin  Londtm, 

2435.  244>5 Very  effioicot.  menattacbed  to;  the  escapes  in  Londoa-;  tbe  ma^oity  of 

«hem  have  baen>  nilors,  2437-.2440—— Advantage  of  an.  increase  of  wage%.  the  preseot 
nutinram  being-  s^s.;  per  iretkr  ^^fnfOi 
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Report,  1867 — continued. 

Lucifer  Matches.    Frequent  fires  caused  through  carelessness,  respecting  lucifer  matches, 

C.  F.  T.  Young  226,  227 Su£;gestion  that  a  heavy  stnmp  duty  on  lucifer  matches 

would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  numerous  fires,  Bunyon  1027-1029.  1104.  1 123 

Great  number  of  fires  caused  by  the  enormous  and  careless  use  of  lucifer  matches,  so 
that  a  stamp  duty  on  all  such  matches,  except  safety  matches,  would  have  an  excellent 

effect,  i»cy  1285-1288;  Fletcher,  1376.  1554-1556 Belief  that  the  careless  use  of 

lucifer  matches  costs  the  Sun  Office  10,000/.  a  year,  ib.  1522. 

Advantage  of  some  restriction  upon  the  sale  or  reckless  use  of  lucifer  matches,  Swanton 

1990,  1991 ;   White  2818 Approval  of  a  tax  on  all  lucifer  matches  excepi  those  which 

ignite  only  on  the  box,  Dwe  2483-2484.  2513.  2534-2538 Several  fires  from  persons 

throwing  down  lighted  lucifer  matches  and  pieces  of  lighted  paper,  Jennings  2601.  2654- 

2656 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches  unless  made  on  the 

safety   principle,  Playfair  3128-3138 Approval   of  labourers  in    the    docks    being 

required  to  use  safety  matches,  ih.  3138 Occurrence  of  fires  in  Ireland  through  lucifer 

matches;  precaution  suggested,  i^cyw^y  4696-4699 

Statement  of  the  number  and  per-centage  of  fires  caused  by  lucifer  matches  in  London, 
Apf.  283. 

Representation  by  Mr.  Read  (Member  of  the  Committee)  as  to  the  expediency  of 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  lucifer  matches  in  country  districts,  App.  287. 

M. 

Mains  ( Water  Supply).     Advantage  If  there  were  better  facilities  for  knowing  which  mains 
in  e:ich  district  were  charged  and  which  were  emptv,  C.  F.  T.  Young  53,  54. 

See  also  Water  Supply,  1.  6. 

Malicious  Fires.     See  Arson  and  Incendarism. 

Manchester.     Practice  in  Manchester  as  to  the  support  of  the  fire-engines,  there  being  no 
special  rate  for  the  purpose,  Boult  3350,  3351. 

Manual  Engines.     See  Hand  Engines. 

Melbourne.     Details  relative  to  the  means  employed  in  Melbourne  for  the  suppression  of 
fires;  peculiar  advantage  as  regards  water  supply,  Ivey  1188-1 196.  1205  et  seq. 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade: 

1.  As  to  the  Distribution  of  Stations. 

2.  As  to  the  Attendance  of  Engines  at  Fires. 
8.  As  to  the  Increase  of  the  Brigade. 

4.  As  to  the  Cost. 

5.  As  to  the  Constitution  and  Genertd  Efficiency  of  the  Establishment. 

6.  As  to  Complaints  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Public. 

1.  As  to  the  Distribution  of  Stations : 

Very  inefficient  distribution  of  the  engines  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  there 

being  too  much  concentration,  C.  F.  T.  Young  39,  40.  47.  117.  124-127.  240,  241 

Importance  of  the  fire-engines  being  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  metropolis 

and  suburbs,  a  large  increase  of  engines  being  required,  ib.  1 15-1 17.  124-130.  142-147 

Room  for  improvement  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  stations,  Fletcher  1429. 

1446-1449 Approval,  generally,  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  fire  brigade,  Swanton 

1865-1867 Expediency  of  the  stations  being  more  distributed,  and  of  ihe  suburbs 

being  more  considered,  Becker  2009.  2013.  2054 Several  localities  on  the  south  side 

of  the  river  now  unprovided  with  fire-engines  or  stations,  ib.  2199-2207. 

Evidence  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  a  certain  statement  that  the  present  fire  brigade  was 
established  on  centralisation  principles;  original  scheme  prepared  by  witness  in  1862, 

adverted  to  hereon,  Shaw  5078-5089 Particulars  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the 

stations;  reference  hereon  to  certain  maps  and  tables,  showing  the  distribution  and  the 
'  number  of  stations  on  31st  December  1865  and  on  ist  May  1867,  Shaw  5083-5091,  and 

App.  283,  .284. Statement  showing  the  effectual  steps  taken,  or  being  taken,  for  the 

distribution  of  the  stations,  tJ.  6175-6178.  6308.  G315-6317 Publicity  connected 

with  the  opening  of  new  stations,  ib.  6178-6180. 

Table,  dated  June  1867,  showing  in  detail,  the  distribution  of  the  brigade,  App.  284 
Map,  showing  the  locality  of  the  several  stations,  and  of  the  new  stations  ordered,  ib. 

2.  As  to  the  Attendance  of  Engines  at  Fires.' 

Comment  upon  the  system  by  which  a  great,  number  of  engines  may  be  collected  at 

any  fire,  to  the  great  danger  of  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  C.  F.  T.  Young  38 

Statement  as  to  the  very  unnecessary  and  prejudicial  concentration  of  engines  at  fires, 

owing  to  the  defective  system  of  alarms,  Becker  2005-2007.  2090-3103 Frequent 

accumulation  of  engines  at  small  fires  under  the  present  defective  system,  whilst  there 

are 
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2.  As  to  the  Attendance  of  Engines  at  Fires — continued. 

are  often  not  engines  enough  at  large  fires,  Becker  2133-2137.  2357-2360 ^Waste  of 

power  in  the  engine  from  Chandos-street  going  to  a  small  fire  in  Doctors  Commons,  ib. 
2369-  2376-2378. 

Inaccuracy  of  certain  evidence  as  to  the  undue  concentration  of  engines  at  fires ; 
arrangements  in  force  in  ihis  respect,  5^010  6167-6174. 

8.  As  to  the  Increase  of  the  Brigade: 

Want  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  fire-engine  establishments,  the  increase 
hitherto  not  having  been  much,  considering  the  renewal  of  the  parish  engines,  Baddeky 
4937-4942'  4996-6O00.  5047-5049. 

Large  increase  in  the  brigade  and  in  the  duties  of  witness  since  the  year  1862,  Shaw 

4332-4334 Continual  addition  being  made  to  the  stations,  the  difficulty  being  to 

procure  eligible  sites,  ib,  5092-5098  ■■  -  Rapid  progress  being  made  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  stations  and  secure  Uie  complete  efficiency  of  the  London  Brigade,  the 
matter  of  still  further  extension  being  entirely  a  question  of  funds,  ib,  6303-6307.  6314- 

6317- 6a37- 

Table  showing  the  comparative  strength  on  31st  December  1865,  of  the  late  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  on  ist  Jime  1867 ;  great  increase,  App.  283. 

Large  increase  of  the  establishment  adverted  to  by  the  Committee,  whilst  further  ex- 
tension is  being  steadily  carried  out,  Rep.  iv. 

4.  As  to  the  Cost : 

Arrangement  that  the  establishment  is  to  be  completed  for  50,000 1,  a  year,  the  present 

cost  being  38,000/.,  Shaw  5079-5082.  5119-5121 Out  of  the  50,000  /.  estimated  as 

the  future  cost  of  the  brigade,  there  is  a  contribution  of  10,000  I.  from  Governitient,  and 

of  10,000  /.  from  the  insurance  offices,  ib.  5120 Information  relative  to  the  cost  of  the 

fire  brigade  in  London,  tor  each  fire,  as  compared  with  the  cost  iu  Liverpool  and  Dublin 
and  in  various  cities  abroad ;  much  greater  cost  in  foreign  countries,  ib,  5181-5194—— 
Doubt  whether  it^  would  at  present  pay  if  more  than  75,000  /.  a  year  were  spent  upon 
the  brigade,  ib.  6318,  6319. 

5.  As  to  the  Constitution  and  General  Efficiency  oftheFslabliskment: 

Inefficient  constitution  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  there  being  frequent  changes,  and 

some  of  the  hands  being  very  young,  C.  F.  T.Youn^  51.  137.    179-183 Several 

changes  with  but  little  improvement,  since  the  fire  brigade  has  been  placed  under  the 

Metropolitan  Board,  ib.  125-130 Insufficient  instruction  of  the  men  of  the  brinide, 

though  there  are  doubtless  many  first-class  hands,  ib.    155-160 Respects  in  which 

the  brigade  is  less  efficient  than  when  under  the  insurance  companies,  ib.  237-241 . 

Belief  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  head  of  the  brigade,  F.  G.  Smith  758 

Opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  generally  of  the  brigade,  Dunyon  1054-1056.  1102,  1103 

■    • Satisfaction  expressed  generally  with  the  brigade,  though  it  is  still  capable  of  some 

improvement,  JP/efcAer  1428-1431.  1446-1449. 

Unfitness  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  stations,   so  that  mistakes  are  often  made 

upon  the  question  of  turning  out  the  engines,  Becher  2007.  2069-2072.   2090-2098 

Very  inefficient  constitution  of  the  brigade,  it  being  composed  principallyof  sailors,  t&.202o- 

2026.  2073-2075 More  efficient  firemen  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  than 

in  London,  ib.  2124-2128 Statement  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  hands  in  charge 

of  the  steamers  of  the  fire  brigade,  ib.  2129,  2130.  2233.  2329-2339.  2353-2356. 

Inefficiency  of  the  present  arrangements  generally,  though  the  Metropolitan  Board* 
have  had  charge  of  the  brigade  for  eighteen  months,  Becker  2204-2208.  2280-2305. 

2311-2313 Want  of  a  sub-division  of  districts,  and  of  an  increased  number  of  efficient 

superintendents,  ib.  2209-2212 Practical  men  required  in  the  London  Brigade  as 

firemen  and  engineers;  disadvantage  in  the  frequent  changes  of  late  in  the  brigade,  ib. 
2331-2384. 

Statement  in  explanation  and  approval  of  the  large  employment  of  sailors  in  the 

Metropolitan  Fire  brigade,   Shaw  5249-5256 At  the  present  time  there  are  232 

men  in  the  brigade,  ib.  5254,  5255 Great  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  men,  ^, 

5274 Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Young's  evidence  as  to  the  men  of  the  brigade  being  physically 

incompetent,  and  being  uninstructed  in  their  duties,  ib.  6269.  6275-6279.  6292-6296 
Difficulty  in  getting  young  men  for  the  brigade  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  t6. 
6369-6272. 

Inaccuracy  of  certain  statements  by  Mr.  Young,  as  to  the  inefficiency  generally  of  the 

Metropolitan  Brigade  in  the  suppression  of  fires,  SAato  6273, 6274.  6297-6302 Denial 

that  the  brigade  is  less  efficient  than  when  it  was  under  the  insurance  companies,  ib,  6302 
— — Arrangements  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  witness  at  any  fire,  a  first  class  or  expe- 
rienced man  always  takes  the  direction  and  regulates  the  play  of  the  engines,  ib,  6320-6336. 
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6.  As  to  Compkants  <m  the  Part  of  the  Jhtblic : 

Statement  as  to  the  public  not  having  formerly  had  ihe  same  riglit  to  complain  relative 
to  the  fire  protection  arrangements,  which  they  have  had  since  the  transfer  of  the  brigade 
from  the  insurance  companies  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Shaw  6iBi-6ig6, 

-    See  also  Alarms.  Crystal  Palace.  Delay.  Fire  Escapes.  Hand 

Engines.  Outljfing  Districts.  Police.  South  London  District. 

Steam  Engines.  Fotunteer  Fire  Brigades.  Water  Supply  {Metropolis.) 

.  Miles,  William  Charles.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  a  large  trade,  botit  wholesale 

and  retail,  in  petroleum  and  parafSn  oils,  4060-4066 Statement  of  the  quantity  of 

mineral  oils  stored  in  or  near  London,  at  the  several  wharves  and  warehouses,  4067-4070 

Practice  as  to  the  mode  of  storage  of  petroleum;  danger  in  jute  being  sometimes 

stored  at  the  same  wharf  as  at  Plaistow,  4071-4077.  4286-4289 Details  relative  to 

the  constitution  and  properties  of  pHraffin  oil  and  petroleum  respectively,  in  regard  to 
liability  to  ignition ;  much  greater  danger  in  the  latter  case,  4078  et  seq. 

Ineffit^iency  of  the  present  Aol  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  igniting  point  at  which 

petroleum  may  be  stored,  4111-4135 Statement  in  favour  of  petroleum  being  tested 

by  a  public  officer  on  its  Importation  from  abroad,  4 1 35-4149.  4281-4308.  4320-4327 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  more  dangerous  petroleum  comes  from  Liverpool,  there 
being  a  lower  standard  there  than  in  Lonilon  for  a  good  merchantable  oil,  4150-41 67. 
4239-4280. 

Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  fires  ilirough  the  use  of  mineral  oils  with  a  low  ignitin? 

point,  4168-4172 Approval  of  a  license  being  necessary  in  the  case  of  every  retailer 

who  sells  oil  below  a  certain  igniting  point;  witness  would  fix  this  point  at  120  degrees, 

for  burning  purposes,  4173-4176 Other  particulars  and  suggestions  relative  to  the 

use  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  showing  the  expediency  of  some  regulations  in 
the  matter,  4176  «^  seq. 

Mineral  Oils.     See  Petroleum,  Paraffin,  ^c 

Montreal     Numerous  fires  in  M  ontreul,  where  the  fire  brigade  is  under  the  municipality, 
ShaiD  5222-5225. 

N. 

National  Loss.    National  loss  involved  in  the  large  and  numerous  fires  which  take  place, 
vhereas  there  is  no  public  inquiry,  Fletcher  1503-1508. 

Hew  York.     Facilities  in  New  York  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fires,  C.  F.  T.  Young  75-77. 

118,  119 Explanation  as  to  the  numerous  fires  in  New  York  though  the  arrangement 

for  extinguishing  fires  are  very  efficient,  ib.  171-174.  274,  275 Beneficial  effect  of  the 

public  investigation  ii  New  York,  Dove  2502-2504 Considerable  improvement  in  the 

character  of  the  houses  in  New  York,  wooden  houses  being  now  interdicted,  Shaw  5230-5233 
-^—  Large  number  of  fires  in  New  York,  and  proportion  of  these  which  are  unknown,  ii. 
6493-6296- 

Uorth  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company.      Number  of  fires  in  connection  with 
the  Company,  and  amount  of  loss  incurred  in  1864,  1865,  and  i86fi;  large  increase  since 

the  former  year,  D.  Smith  1614-1616 Statements  showing  that  about  forty  per  cent,  of 

the  fires  in  Scotland  in  i866,  which  concerned  witness's  office,  occurred  without  the  cause 
being  known,  whilst  the  loss  from  such  tires  was  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  tft.  1619-1630 

-Number  of  fires  under  each  class  of  risk  in  1866,  showing  in  each  case  the  number 

from  unknown  causes,  and  the  probably  number  from  incendiarism  or  arson,  ib.  1620-1630. 

Notice  of  Fires.    See  Alarms,  §"€. 

Number  of  Fires  : 

Great  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  London  and  in  the  amonnt  of  damage,  C.  F.  T, 
Young  65,  66.  175,  176.  184,  185.  221-234.  246,  247 Increase  of  fires  in  the  metro- 
polis adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  ureat  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  metropolis, 
O.  A.  Young  344,  345 Progressive  and  absolute  increase  of  fires  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  country  for  many  years  past,  F.  G.  Smith  536.  599-603.  6o8-6n.  653- 

655.  708-713.  723-729 Great  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  Offices  as  to 

the  increasing  number  of  fires,  Bunyon  1025. 

In  1 852  ttiere  was  one  fire  for  every  2559  persons,  and  in   1 862  one  fire  for  every  252 

persons,  in  the  metropolis,  Suantqn  1 748 There  was  one  fire  for  every  354  houses 

in  1852,  and  for  every  291  houses  in  1862,  ib.  1768. 

Great  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  London,  whilst  they  have  become  much  more 

destructive  than  formerly,  Becker  2002 Large  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  the 

last  two  or  three  years,  Dove  2449 Opinion  that  the  number  of  fires  in  London  has 

not  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  though  there  have  been  more  large  fires  in  warehouses, 

Jennings  2693-2697.  2755-2764 Circumstance  of  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board  as  to  fires  not  including  all  sucii  places  as  Kilbum,  Stratford,  &c.,  ib.  2761-2764. 

Statement 
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NoiUBER  OF  Fires— coaHawd. 

Stateoimt  showing  that  the  increase  in  the  miinber  of  fires  in  London  haa  been  mocb 
greater  than  the  im-rease  of  the  population  and  the  number  of  houses,  Boidt  3252-3354 

Belief  that  the  increase  of  fires  has  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  value  of 

property,  tb.  3055-3258 Increase  of  fires  not  only  in  London  and  Liverpool  but 

thronghout  the  Kingdom,  ib.  3405-3407 Doubt  as  to  the  increase  of  fires  in  London 

having  been  very  great  of  late  years,  Freeman  4892 Steady  increase  of  fires  in  London 

for  some  years  past,  Baddek^  4936--4993< 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  witness  states  that  in  1866 

there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  fires,  Shaw  5259-5263.  5274-5276 There  are 

nrai^  fewer  fires  in  London  than  there  used  to  be,  Hesketh  6404. 

Total  number  of  fires  in  1852  and  1853,  <^d  <"  ^^<^^  of  the  years  1762-66,  App.  265, 

266 Table  showing  the  increase  uf  fires  upon  the  population  and  number  ot  houses 

for  1852  and  1862,  J6.265. 

Table  submitted  by  Mr.  Boult  showing  that  from  1 845  to  1865  fires  had  increased  in 
liondon  in  an  undue  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population  and  of  houses,  App.  279. 

Table  showing  the  total  number  of  fires  in  London  in  each  year  since  1 833,  App.  285 

Statistics  of  the  number  of  fires  in  each  of  the  years  1840-64,  with  reference  to 

population,  houses,  deaths,  &c.,  ib.  286. 

See  also  Arson  and  Incendiarism.        Inquiry  into  Fires.        Ireland. 

O. 

OdtmSf  James,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Submits  sundry  details  rt-lative  to  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  some  warehouses,  near  the  Victoria  Dock  entrance,  which 

are  largely  used  for  the  storeage  of  petroleum,  5313  et  «eq. Facility  of  testing  the 

firing  point  of  petroleum  before  it  is  stored,  5332-5340 — ^Amount  of  petroleum  stored 

in  the  wart- houses  at  different  times,  5342,  5343.  5367 Depression  m  the  petroleum 

trade,  the  supply  beino-  greater  than  the  demand,  5345-5348.  5365-5367 Rate  of 

insurance  paid  by  witness  on  the  petroleum  wai«houses ;  lower  rate  than  in  ordinary  ware- 
houses, 5358,  5359.  6378-5380— Mode  of  storage  of  petroleum  in  Antwerp  adverted 
to,  in  connection  with  the  large  fire  there,  6368-5377 Plan  of  construction  of  wit- 
ness's jute  sheds;  safety  ensured,  5382.  5390— —  Beuef  that  jute  does  not  take  fire  by 
kpootaoeouB  combustion,  5382-^386  —  Great  importance  attached  to  a  classification  of 
goods  in  warehouses,  and  to  strict  surveillance,  &393-5403. 

(His  {Mineral).     See  Petroleum,  Paraffin,  Sfc. 

Oils  (Vegetable  and  Animal).     Respects  ia  which  vegetable  and  animal  oils  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  roinetal  oils,  tliough  they  do  not  take  fire  at  so  low  a  temperature,  Playfair 

3040,  3041 Witness  fully  concws  with  Professor  Playfair  in  regard  to  vegetable  and 

animal  oils,  Attfield  3221, 3222. 

OmtigiMg  Districts  (Metropolis).     Occurrence  of  bad  fires  not  only  at  central  and  crowded 
points,  but  in  localities  not  sufficiently  protected,  Becker  2324-2328. 

Oxford.    Very  inadequate  appliances  at  Oxford  for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  fires, 
C.  F.  T.  Young  25,  26;  Fletcher  1391,  1392. 


p4ir«^Eti.     See  Petroleum^  Paraffin,  £[C.     Young's  Paraffin  OH. 

Paris.  Particulars  relative  to  the  arrangements  in  Paris  for  the  extinction  of  fires :  supe- 
riority of  the  system  to  that  in  force  in  London,  C.  F.  T.  Young  48-59.  1 03- 107.  lao- 

123.  131-133.  160.  174 Investigation  made  into  the  causes  of  fires  in  I'aris,  by  the 

police,  Fletcher  1444. 

Delay  in  Paris  in  the  syst(^m  of  calls,  there  being  no  telenaphing,  Shaw  5113-5115 

Immense  cost  involved  in  the  extensive  arrangements  in  Paris,  for  the  prevention  of 

fire;  this  expense  would  not  be  tolt-rated  in  London,  tJ.  5115-5121.  5227,  5328.  6249- 

6252.  6337 Excellent  constmction  of  buildings  in  Paris;  enormous  expanse  c^  a 

similar  system  in  Ltmdon,  ib.  5229.  5235-5237.  5240. 

Table  showing  the  system  of  investigation  into  fires,  App.  fiBo. 

Parish  Engines.  Summaiy  of  the  former  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fires  in  the 
metropoli!>,  when  the  engine*  were  under  the  cfaai^  cf  the  parishes;  entire  inefficiency 
thereof,  Shaw  5078. 

Party  Walls.    Su^estions  relative  to  the  ooostruction  of  party  walls  in  dweUing-booses, 
with  a  view  to  n^reased  (>rotection  gainst  the  beams  being  healed  and  fired  from  the 
flues,  Jennings  2579-2583.  2623-^6ft&  2657,  2658. 
471— •!•  B  3  Payne, 
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PtfOTie,  Mr.  Serjeant  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  coroner  of  the 

City  of  London  and  the  Boroagh  of  Soutbwark  since  1829;  3980,  3981 Explanation 

relative  to  the  inquiries  held  by  witness  into  fires  between  1845  and  1850,  when  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  objected  to  pay  the  expenses,  as  not  being  legal ;  conclusion 
«s  to  the  effect  of  these  inquests  in  reducing  the  number  of  wilful  fires,  3984-3993.  4007- 

4016 Statement  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  by  the  coroner,  with  a  jury,  in  every  case  of 

fire,  as  in  every  case  o(  accidental  death,  3993-4006. 

Evidence  showing  the  beneficial  effect  of  coroners'  inquests,  not  only  in  London,  but 

in  the  country,  in  checking  the  occurrence  of  wilful  fires,  4017-4023 Efficiency  of 

the  machinery  afforded  by  the  coroner's  court  for  the  conduct  of  the  proposed  inquiries, 
the  magistrate's  court  not  being  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  4025-4027.  404O'- 
4043.  4052-4058 Contemplated  inquiry,  by  the  coroners,  into  all  fires  of  any  import- 
ance ;  doubt  as  to  any  serious  inconvenience  or  vexation  arising  in  consequence,  4028- 
4037.  4044-4061- 
Penalties.  Approval  generally  of  the  punishments  and  penalties  under  the  present  law, 
relative  to  fires ;  also,  of  the  exemption  from  res])onsibility  in  cases  of  accidental  fire, 

Bunyon  1059-1079 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extended  system  of  fines  and 

penalties  as  a  means  of  preventing  fires,  Clutt  3754-3760. 

See  also  CareUttttets.        Inqtary  into  liru.        Broueutunu. 

Petroleum, PARAFFtN, ifc.  (Mineral  Oils): 

1.  Inoperative  Character  of  the  present  Petroleum  Act. 

2.  Dangerous  Character  of  Petroleum  and    other  Mineral  Oils,  as  sold  in 

London  for  Illuminating  Purposes;  Experiments  on  the  Subject. 

3.  Conclusions  as  to  the  LiahUity  to  Explosion  and  Fire  in  the  case  of  Petroleum 

and  other  Oilsy 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  foregoing  View. 

5.  Less  Danger  from  Paraffin  than  from  Petroleum. 

0.  Petroleum  fVarehouses  in  or  near  London,  and  System  of  Storage. 

7.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Testing  of  Petroleum,  §fc. 

8.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Ignitiny  Point. 

9.  Slyht  Increase  of  Cost  by  increasing  the  Igniting  Point. 

10.  Practice  in  America  as  to  the  Igniting  Point,  and  the  Mode  of  Tes^ng. 

11.  Doubt  expressed  as  to  the  Necessity  tf  any  Legal  Restriction. 

12.  Question  of  Retailers  of  Petroleum  and  other  Mineral  Oils  being  Licensed. 
IS.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally. 

14.  Conclusions  €md  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Inoperatwe  Character  tf  the  present  Petroleum  Act: 

Information  in  detail,  relative  to  the  igniting  properties  of  petrolium  oil,  and  the  in- 
operativeness of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  firing  point  »t  which  it  should  be 

stored,  Playfair  2945-2951.  2994  et  seq. Cause  of  the  inoperative  character  of  the 

Petroleum 'Act,  ^^«/<f  3^01,  3202 Inefficiency  of  the  present  Act  of  Parliament 

relative  to  the  igniting  point  at  which  petroleum  may  be  stored,  Miles  4111-4135 

Frequent  evasion  of  the  Petroleum  Act,  Hancock  6482,  5483 Great  disputes  as  to  the 

interpretation  of  the  Petroleum  Act,  so  that  amendment  is  required,  ^um/rey  5871-5881. 

2.  Dangerous  Character  of  Petroleum  and  other  Mineral  Oils,  as  sold  in  London 

for  Illuminating  Purposes;  Experiments  on  the  Subject : 

Great  danger  from  petroleum  and  all  burning  oils,  when  stored  below  the  legal  firing 

point    of  too  degrees,    Playfair   2945-2951  Evidence   showing    the    dangerous 

character  of  the  great  majority  of  petroleum  oils  sold  in  London,  Jttfield  Qli^j.  3164 

etseq. Experiments  tried  by  witness  with  sixty-five  specimens  of  oils  purchased  in 

siiops  in  London,  the  result  being,  that  in  only  one  case  was  the  oil  really  safe,  ib.  3147. 

3164-3188 Witness  has  purchased  a  specimen  of  oil  the  firing  point  of  which  was 

as  low  as  seventy-seven,  whilst  the  firing  point  of  the  vapour  was  sixty-seven,  ib.  3169- 
3171 Witness  has  found  petroleum  oil  as  low  as  sixly-eight  degrees,  Bryce  5933. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Dr.  Attfield,  containing;  results  of  an  examination  of  the  inflam- 
mable properties  of  sixty-five  specimens  of  mineral  lamp  oil  purchased  at  shops  in 
London,  App.  378. 

.3.  Conclusions  as  to  the  Liability  to  Explosion  and  Fire  in  the  case  of  Petroleum 
and  other  Oils : 

Great  risk  of  explosion  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  Jennings  2615 Causes  of  explo- 
sions in  lamps  when  paraffin  or  petroleum  oil  is  used,  Playfair  2989-2994 Illustration 

of  the  mode  in  which  explosions  occur  in  lamps  from  the  use  of  oils  which  ignite  at  a 

low  temperature ;  experiments  hereon  adverted  to,  il<(;feW  3144-31 59.  3183-3190 

Varying   heat  of  from  100  to  110  degrees  attained  by  the  oil,  on 'touching  tiie  brass- 
work  of  the  lamp  ;  consequent  danger  of  explosion,  ib.  3145-3147. 
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Petroleum,  Paraffik,  ifc. — continued. 

3.  Condusions  at  to  the  Liability  to  Explosion  and  Fire,  ^c. — continued. 
Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  fires  through  the  use  of  mineral  oils  with  a  low  igniting 

point,  Jdilts  4168-4172 Instances  of  fires  at  Glasgow,  from  petroleum  vapour, 

Hancock  5475-6480 Belief  as  to  the  occurrence  of  explosions  from  mineral  oils, 

Humfrey  5851.  5882,  5901-5907 Witness  knows  of  some  explosions,  but  the  number 

is  very  small,  Bryce  5970.  5974-5984 ^Witness  has,  himself,  exploded  one  or  two 

lamps  in  experiments  with  petroleum,  ib.  5970 Information  on  the  subject  of  fires 

from  mineral  oils :  several  instances  of  fires  from  the  explosion  of  lamps,  Shaw  6095- 
6108. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  foregoing  View: 
Doubt  as  to  any  authenticated  instances  of  explosion  of  petroleum  or  other  mineral 

oils,  Lambe  5724.  5769-5778. 5794-5803 Practical  impossibility  of  explosion  through 

the  heat  attained  by  the  oil  in  lamps,  ib.  5727-5737.  5769-5776 Belief  that  in  the 

case  of  the  large  petroleum  fires  at  New  York  and  Antwerp  there  was  no  explosion,  ib. 

5821 Absence  of  a  single  case  of  explosion  from  any  of  the  oils  sold  by  witness,  Hil- 

tm  5999-6001. 

5.  Lett  Danger  f torn  Paraffin  than  from  Petroleum  : 
Greater  safety  of  paraffin  than  of  petroleum  oils,  AttfieU  3211 — --Details  relative  to 
the  constitution  and  properties  of  paraffin  oil  and  petroleum  respectively,  in  regard  to 
liability  to  ignition  ;  much  greater  danger  in  the  latter  case,  Miles  4078  et  seq. Ex- 
tensive use  of  paraffin  oil  in  Ireland,  without  any  accidents  arising  in  witness's  experience, 
Dogk  4670-4677. 

6.  Petrolettm  Warehoutes  in  or  near  London,  and  System  of  Storage  : 

Practice  as  to  the  mode  of  storage  of  petroleum  ;  danger  in  jute  being  stored  at  the 

same  wharf,  as  at  Plaistow,  Miles  4071-4077,  4286-4289 Sundry  details  relative  to 

the  construction  and  management  of  some  warehouses  near  the  Victoria  Dock  entrance, 
which  are  largely  used  for  Uie  storage  of  petroleum,  Odams  5313  et  seq.        Amount  of 

peiroienm  stored  in  these  warehouses  at  different  times,  t&.  5342,  5343.  5367 Rate  of 

msuraBce  paid  by  witness  on  the  petroleum  warehouses ;  lower  rate  than  in  ordinary 
-  warehouses,  ib.  5358,  5359.  5378-5380. 

Facility  of  providing  for  the  safe  storing  of  mineral  oil  in  lai^e  quantities,  Lambe  5185- 
5188— —Absence  of  any  power  to  compel  the  separate  storage  of  petroleum  imported 
into  London,  Shaw  6i3<>-6i35.  6146-6154. 

7.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Testing  of  Petroleum,  f  c.  .* 

Facility  of  testing  the  igniting  point  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  Playfair 

3083-3090;  -4«/?eW  3183.  3195,  3196.  3217,  3218;   Odams  5332-534° Difference 

between  the  firing  point  of  the  vapour  and  of  the  oil ;  the  former  should  be  the  guiding 
point  or  test  of  safety,  AttfieU  3164-3177.  3189-3194 Way  in  which  the  trade  ar- 
rive at  the  ignitii^  point  of  petroleum,  ib.  31QI Reference    to  the  specific  gravity  of 

the  oil  as  no  safe  test  of  the  igniting  power,  ib.  3205-3210.  3223-3230. 

Approval  of  regulations  for  testing  the  firing  point  of  petroleum  before  being  stored. 

Clint  3979-3994 Statement  in  favour  of  petroleum  being  tested   by  a  public  officer 

on  its  importation  from  abroad,  ilf{&«  4135-4149.  4281-4308.  4320-4327 Considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  testing  petroleum  oil  with  reference  to  its  firing  point,  not  only 
before  it  is  warehoused  but  as  kept  by  retailers  for  sale ;  suggestions  hereon.  Laird  5618- 

5631.  5640  et  seq. Conclusion  that  there  need  be  no  test  or  limit  of  the  firing  point  of 

the  vapour,  but  only  of  the  oil  itself,  ib.  5692-5707 Great  difficulty,  through  the 

want 01  a  uniform  mode  of  testing,  with  reference  to  the  firing  point;  amendment  re- 

auired  in  this  respect,  Lambe  5738-5768.  5784,  5785.  5806-5808 Suggestions  as  to 
le  definition  of  a  uniform  test  by  which  to  regulate  the  firing  point,  Hilton  6011-6023. 
6o46-6o6a 

8.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Igniting  Point :  ^ 
Proposal  that  the  firing  point  for  the  vapour  should  be  120  degrees,  and  for  permanent 

ignition  130,  Playfair  3004,3005.  3111 Danger  in  burning  any  oil  that  gives  off  a 

vapour  that  will  ignite  at  a  temperature  of  1 10  degrees,  .4/</fe/'i  3146.  3160-3163 

Recommendation  that  no  mineral  oil  be  allowed  to  be  supplied  to  the  public  which  gives 

off  an  inflammable  vapour  below  120  degrees,  Ji.  3232-3239 ^Witness  would  fix  the 

igniting  point  for  burning  purposes  at  120  degrees.  Miles  4173-4176. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  perfect  safety  of  petroleum  oil  at  a  firing  point  of  100  degrees, 
with  reference  to  the  vapour ;  approval  of  fixing  upon  this  limit  by  Act  of  Parliament,Xani&e 

5719,  et  seq.  5782, 5783. 5797-5806 Limit  suggested  as  to  the  igniting  point  at  which 

mineral  oils  might  safely  be  stored,  Humfrey  5835-5837 Suggestion  that  the  igniting 

point  of  oil  from  petroleum,  8cc.,  for  illuminating  purposes,  be  fixed  at  110  degrees,  ib. 
5838,  et  seq.  5908-591 8. 
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Petroleum,  Paraffis,  Ifc. — continued. 

8.  SuggeBtkms  as  to  the  Igniting  Point — contintred. 

Expediency  of  a  hi<:h  igniting  point  of  petroleum  as  well  as  of  other  oils;  suggestion 

that  the  limit  be  1 10  or  115  degrees;   Btyce  5934  et  seq, Recommendation  that  the 

igniting  point  of  all  mineral  oils  be  fixed  at  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  «n  amended 

metfiod  of  testJBt,  ffiltim  6coi  H  teg. Undue  increase  ol  expense  if  tlie  standard  be 

fixed  at  120  or  130  degrees ;  injury  thereby  to  the  (loorer  classes,  ih.  6010.  6089-604C. 

9.  SHght  Incrtase  of  Coat  by  increasing  the  Igniting  Point : 

Limited  expense  at  which  the  spirit  may  be  extracted  from  |)etroIeuin  oil,  and  the 

iL'niting  point  raised,  Humfrey  6858-5863.  .5894.  5895.  5917,  6918 Siight  difTerence 

of  expense  by  extraciing  the  spirit  so  as  to  iicrease  the  firing  point,  Bryce  5935-5938. 

5953-5955 Information  relative  to  the  expense -f  refining  petroleum  nil  in  America 

and  of  incrensing  the  fire  test :  very  slioht  cost  by  an  addition  of  ten  or  twenty  degrees  to 
the  igniting  point,  Hope  6052-606-2.  6077,  €0^8. 

10.  Prance  in.  America  at  to  the  Igniting  Point,  and  the  Made  of  Testing  : 

Restrictions  in  America  as  to  the  igniting  point  at  which  petroleum  oil  mar  be  sold, 

Laird  5622-5628 Statement  aa  to  the  igniting  point  in  toe  States  having  been  fixed 

for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  ratlier  than  for  public  safety,  ^ope  6062-0064.  6075, 

6076 Varying  igniting  point  of  ihe  oil  reGned  in  America,  ib.  6065-6067^— Ejupla- 

nation  as  to  the  test  adopted   in   America,  its   similarity  to  the  English  test,  Jxope 
6068-6074. 

11.  Doubt  expressed  as  to  the  Necessity  of  any  Legal  Restriction : 

Opinion  that  the  public  in  this  couotiy  should  be  left  m  protect  tkeiMBlvM  as  to  the 
.igniting  point  of  petroleum,  JSope  6079-6092. 

12.  Question  of  Retailers  of  Petroleum  and  other  Mineral  Oils  being  Licensed s 

Approval  of  a  license  being  necessary  in  the  case  of  everv  retailer  who  seils  oil  below 

a  oertnin  poiot.  Miles  4173-4176 Requirement  of  restrictions  in  the  case  of  Uie  retail 

dealers  in  petroleum  and  other  oils,  tmt  not  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  d«ateni;  the 
former  should  in  fact  be  licensed,  Lambe  5765-5768.  6779-5781.  57S6.  5809-5815 
Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  requiring  retail  dealers  in  petroleum  and  oth«-  oik  to  be 
;    liceused,  though  a  check  is  doubtless  very  desirable  as  to  the  quality  and  safety  of  the 

oils,  Humfrey  5882-5891.  5901-5916. Non^bjt^on  to  retail  traders  being  required 

to  take  out  a  license,  Hilton  6043. 

13.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally : 

Circumstance  of  water  doing  more  harm  than  good  when  applied  to  petroleum  and 

other  oils  on  fire,  Flayfair  2958.  3045-3056 Question  whether  the  manufacturer  of 

dangerous  oils  and  the  shopkeeper  who  sells  them  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 

explosions  and  fires,  ib.  3091-3099 Approval  of  an  inspection  of  dangerous  oils  in 

shops,  ih.  3100 Immense  trade  carried  on  in  mineral  oils,  the  increase  in  the  supply 

of  dangerous  oils  being  enormous,  ib.  3101,  3102 Consideration  of  the  restrictions 

advisable  in  order  to  secure  that  mineral  huraing  oiH  which  protiess  to  be  safe  are  really 

so,  ib.  3103-3137. Belief  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  manafactorers  of  paraffin 

and  petroleum  oils  if  requiivd  to  be  safie,  ib.  3I05,  31 06.  31 13-31 15. 

Preference  of  the  public  for  light  oils ;  safety  of  some  of  these,  Atlfield  3203. 32it3-3&3i 
—Advantage  of  making  the  sellers  of  dangerous  oils  responsible,  ib.  3212,3313.  3040- 

3244 Approval  of  an  iiupecticm  of  oils  in  shops  as  well  as  before  they  are  stored  in  the 

warehouses,  »&.  3214-3218 Check  upon  the  sale  of  dangerous  oils  if  obliged  to  be 

kbelle<l  as  "  dangerous,''  ib.  3245-3248. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  oils  stored  in  or  near  L  mdon  at  the  sefveral 
wharves  or  warehouses,  Miles  4067-4070 ;  Odams  5342,  5343. 5367.  Sundry  particulars 
and  suggestions  relative  to  the  use  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  showing  the 
expediency  of  some  regulations  in  the  matter.  Miles  41 76  et  «ef.—— Depression  in  the 
petroleum  trade,  the  supply  being  greater  than  the  demand,  Odams  5345-5348.  5365- 

5367 Expected  large  increase  in  the  import  of  Petroleum  in  the  present  year«  Lambe 

5714 Great  ran^e  in  tlie  quality  and  degree  of  safety  of  parafiSn  and  coal  oils  produced 

at  homej  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and  safety  of  imported  mineral  oils,  ib.  5716-571S. 

Expediency  of  ail  mineral  oils  as  well  as  petroleum  being  dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, Lumbe  5744,  5745 ;  Humfrey  5879,  5880 Prospect  of  the  trade  in  British  oils 

reviving  in  competition  with  the  Aiueiican  oil,  Lambe  5787-5796^— Statemeot  relative 
to  the  shale  and  cannel  oilsproduced  in  Flintshire,  the  igniting  point  at  which  prodiiced, 
and  the  mode  of  testing,  aumfrey  5822-5834— 'Prospect  of  British  oils  being  used 
more  largely  by  the  public,  though  at  pieseat  the  foreign  oils  ate  as  a  rule  prefarrac^  ib. 

6856-5867-  5896-6900- 
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ISk  Otkar  Dttaib  and  SuggMtioiu  generally— ^ontinxaed. 

Sundry  pHrticulars  as  to  the  relative  quality  and  price  of  the  oils  produced  from  shale 

and  coal  in  Wales,  and  of  the  petroleum  and  {Miraftin  oils,  Bryce  5924  et  teq. Inciease 

of  illnminatiBg  power  with  increase  of  igoiling  point,  ib.  5943-5953 Approval  of  the 

oil  being  tested  in  the  manu&ctory  and  also  of  some  stringent  dbeck  upon  the  retail 

dealer,  ib.  5968-5966.  5974-5986 Excellent  illuminating  power  of  petrokuxa  and 

lownes^s  of  price,  so  ihat  it  has  become  essentially-  the  poor  man's  light,  J^tZ^on  6905^5999 
•^^Demund  in  this  country  for  a  cheap  oil,  to  which  alone  it  is  owinj:  that  inferior 
supplies  are  sent  from  America,  Sope  6093. 

14.   Conclugions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee: 

Explosions  from  mineral  oila  adverted  to  as  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
use  of  oils  at  a  low  igniting  point.  Rep.  vi,  vii  —  Provisions  of  toe  Petroleum  Act, 
S5  &  36  Vict.  c.  66,  adverted  to,  as  being  iaoj^rative,  ib. 

Becommendation  that  no  oil  produced  by  distillntion  irom  coal,  shale,  petrolenm,  8ic. 
and  need  for  illuminating  purposes  be  sold  for  si:ch  purposes  with  an  igniting  point  under 

no*  Fahrenheit,  Rep.  viii Suo:ge8tioD8  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  testing  petroleum. 

and  of  preventing  its  being  stored  at  a  low  ignitmg  point,  ib.  vrii,  ix. 

Penalty  suggested  in  the  event  of  sale  of  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oil  below  the  legal 
standard,  Rep.  viii. 

Restrictions  desirable  in  regard  to  the  storing  of  mineral  oils  in  warehouses.  Rep.  ix. 

See  also  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods.     Liverpool,  5. 

PJu)gphorus.     Peculiar  danger  of  fire  from  a  certain  Jcind  of  phosphorus,  unless  properly 
stored  under  water,  or  kept  in  air-tight  cans,  &c.,  Playfair  2952-2956. 

Plavfair,  Professor  Lyon.     (Analysis  of  his  ETidence.1— Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 

University  of  Edinburgh  ;  is  a  director  of  Young's  Paraffin  Company,  2964-2937— As 

one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1844-46,  for  inquiring  into  the  water  supply  of  towns 
shows  that  the  introduct  ion  of  the  constant  system  has  given  full  satisfaction  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  other  towns,  3938-3943. 

Division  into  three  classes  of  the  several  compounds  which  are  more  or  less  dangerous 

as  fire  producers,  2944-2948 Great  danger  from  petrcleom  and  all  burning  oils  when 

stored  below  the  legal  firing  point  of  100  degrees,  2945-2951 Peculiar  danger  from  a 

certain  kind  of  phosphorus  unless  properly  stored  iiuder  water  or  kept  in  air-tight  cans, 
&c,  2952-2956— ^—Particular  instances  of  very  serious  fires  through  the  ignition  of  gun- 
powder, turpentine,  petroleum  and  other  inflammable  substances,  2957-2960. 

Circumstance  of  water  doing  more  harm  than  good  when  applied  to  petroleiuu  and  other 

oils  on  fire,  2958.  3045-3056 Serious  danger  to  life  in  cases  of  fire  from  sulphur, 

great  care  being  required  in  its  storage,  2960-2967 Injurious  effect  of  the  burning  of 

tellow  and  oil  in  the  case  of  the  Tooley-street  fire,  2968 Instances  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  coal  when  it  contains  much  sulphur  and  is  stored  damp;  check  suggested 
hereon*  2969-2973.  3057-3072. 

Way  in  which  spontaneous  combustion  sometimes  arises  from  animal  and  vegetable 

oils,  that  is,  when  wiped  with  rags  which  are  thrown  away,  2973-2978 ^Very  little 

danger  from  jute,  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  the  accidental  leakage  of  oil  into  jute  and  other  fibres 

would  however  be  productive  of  great  danger,  2979-2984.  3073-3079 Limited  danger 

from  SHltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda  and  certain  other  substances,  if  properly  stored,  2984-2988. 
Causes  of  explosions  in  lamps  when  paraffin  or  petroleum  oil  is  used,  2989-2994. 

Further  information  in  detail  relative  to  the  igniting  properties  of  petroleum  oil,  and 
the  inoperativt  ness  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  firing  point  at  which  it  should  be 
stored  ;  increased  restriction  suggested,  2994-3014.  3030-3039.  3081  et  seq,—^ — State- 
ment as  to  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  oil  supplied  bv  Young's  Paraffin  Company, 

and  as  to  its  very  sale  character,  3015-3029 Respects  in  which  vegetable  and  animal 

oils  are  more  dangerous  than  mineral  oils,  though  they  do  not  take  fire  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature, 3040,  3041 ^Facility  of  testing  mineral  oils  in  order  to  show  thar  igniting 

point,  3083-3090. 

Question  whether  the  manuf:cturer  of  dangerous  oils  and  the  shopkeeper  who  sells 

tbem  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  explosions  and  fires,  3091-3099 Approval  of 

an  inspection  of  dangerous  oils  in  shops,  31 00 immense  trade  carried  on  in  mineral  oils, 

the  increase  in  the  supply  of  dangerous  oils  being  enormous,  3101,  3102 Consideration 

of  the  restrictions  advisable  in  order  to  secure  that  mineral  burning  oils  which  profess  to 

besafeare  really  so,  3103-3127 Belief  that  it  would  c>e  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer  of 

paraffin  and  petroleum  oils  if  required  to  be  safe,  3105,3106.  3113-3115 Doubt  as  to 

the  expediency  of  a  tax  on  lucifer  matches  unless  made  on  the  safety  principle,  3128-3138. 

Poland.     Regulations  in  Poland  as  ♦'"  proof  of  property  destroyed  by  fire,  Jensen  525. 
471 — I.  E  4  '  Police. 
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Police.  Abolition  of  the  rewards  formrrly  given  to  the  police  for  giving  alarms  of  fir«s 
C.  F.  T.  Young  iGS-— Injurious  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  rewards  formerly  given  to 
policemen  for  giving  notice  of  fires  to  the  Fire  Bi-igade,  Becker  2029-2033.  2107-2111 
Advantage  if  every  police  station  had  a  reserve  of  firemen,  ib.  2122,  2123. 

Satisfactory  co-operation  between  the  police  and  th*  fire  brigade,  Shaw  6157-61^. 
6284-6891— —Similar  gratuities  given  to  the  police  as  were  given  thirty  years  ago,  Ut, 
6163.  6283. 

See  tLho  Inquiry  into  Fires, 

Precautions  against  Fire.  Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Becker,  containing  suggestions  as  to  the 
precautions  desirable,  in  order  to  guard  against  fires,  App.  372. 

See  also  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods,        Inquiry  into  Fires. 

Premiums  (Fire  Insurance).  Greater  caution  of  companies  in  taking  risks  whilst  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  rates,  F.  G.  Smith,  590-595.  641-646.   743-748.  753- 

766 Tendency  of  a  judicial  investigation  to  lead  to  lower  rates,  F.  G.  Smith  596-598 ; 

Fkteher  1414-1417 Too  low  rate  of  premiums  now  charged  for  many  cksses  of 

insurance,  on  account  of  the  increased  losses,  and  the  increase  of  wiliul  fires,  Fletcher 

1514-1531 ;   Boult  3428-3433 Rates   of  insurance   premiums  in  Manchester  and 

Glasgow,  as  compared  with  Loudon,  Becker  2370-2372 Increase  made  in  the  rates  of 

premium,  on  account  of  the  increase  of' incendiarism,  Dove  2508. 

Fkosecvtions  {Arson  and  Incendiarisju): 

1.  Deficiencies  of  the  present  System. 

2.  Suggestions  for  an  amended  System, 

1.  Deficiencies  of  the  present  System  : 

instances  of  ncehdiary  fires,  without  any  prosecutions  being  undertaken  by  the 
insurance  o£Bces,  G.A.  Young  297-301 Examination  with  reference  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  offices  to  prosecute:  failure  generally  of  prosecutions  undertaken  by  them,  «^. 
298.  305-308.  374-418.  438-455 Unfitness  of  the  insurance  companies  as  prosecu- 
tors, Fletcher  1345.  1347.  ^3^7 Instances  of  incendiarism  in  which  witness's  company 

has  successfully  taken  proceedmgs  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons.  Dove  2485. 

Reluctance  of  insurance  ofiices  to  prosecute,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  of  juries  for 

the  insured,  Jennings  2674,  2675 Recent  instances  of  successful  prosecutions  for 

arson.  White  2816, .2817 Great  reluctance  of  the   companies   to  prosecute:  good 

reasons  for  this,  ib.  2832,  2833.  2861-2864.  2878 More  frequent  prosecutions  by  the 

offices  within  the  last  year  or  two,  Boult  3426. 

Reluctance  of  the  insurance  offices  to  prosecute  through  fear  of  loss  of  business.  Sir 

T.  Henry  3821,  3833.  3835 ^DifiFerent  parties  by  whom  chargjes  of  arson  are  preferred 

before  witness,  it  being  open  to  any  one  injured  or  interested  to  prosecute,  tb.  3803- 
3806 Obstacle  to  the  insurance  offices  prosecuting  whilst  there  is  not  any  other  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose,  so  that  crime  constantly  escapes  punishment,  Humphreys  3953, 
3954-  3967-3975. 

2.  Suggestions  for  an  amended  System : 

Great  want  of  a  public  prosecutor  and  of  a  judicial  inquiry  in  all  suspicious  cases ; 
doubt  as  to  the  best  machinery  for  carrying  out  such  inquiry,  G.  A.  Young  398.  gos- 
305.  388-418.  477 Decided  benefit  to  the  companies  if  there  were  a  public  prosecu- 
tion ;  question,  however,  whether  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  towards  the  expenses, 

Fletcher  1432-1434.  1644-1551 Opinion  that  prosecutions  should  take  place  before 

the  coroner  rather  than  before  the  magistrate,  ib.  1481-1491 Willingness  of  the  com- 
panies to  take  ulterior  proceedings  ii  inquiry  before  the  coroner  or  magistrate  showed 

that  satisfactory  evidence   was   available,  ib.  1500-I502 With  regard  to  bankers 

having  a  common  fund  for  prosecutions,  this  is  not  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  insurance 
companies,  ib.  1548. 1549.  1586-1588. 

Suggestion  that  in  suspicious  cases  tl)e  insurance  companies  be  required  to  prosecute 
unless  the  property  is  uninsured,  in  which  case  there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor,  Becker 

3055-2062 Approval  of  prosecutions  for  fraudulent  fires  being  undertaken  by  the 

public,  Clint  3773,  3774. 

Proposition  that  the  duty  of  prosecution  for  arson  might  be  undertaken  by  an  asso« 
elation  of  insurance  offices,  in  the  same  way  as  forgery  prosecutions  are  undertaken  by  an 
association  of  bankers  ;  admission,  however,  that  the  cases  are  not  quite  analogous,  Sir 

T.  Henry  3823-3838.  3833-3840.  3849-3855.  39i3-39»9 Grounds  for  objecting  to 

the  State  undertaking  a  pubhc  prosecution  for  arson,  13.3833.3861-3867.3891-3893 
Difficulty  of  witness  in  suggesting  the  proper  person  for  public  prosecutor,  if  public 

prosecution 
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PROSEcartoN    (Arson  and  lNCENDjARisiu)—coi)t\med. 
2.  Suggestions  for  an  amended  System — continued, 
prosecution  be  decided  upon  ;  the  offices  are,  in  fact,  the  proper  parties  to  take  action  in 

the  xaniUx.Sir  T.  Heniy  ^^^\  et  seg. ^Approval  of  jurisdiction  bting  exercised  by  the 

magistrate  rather  than  the  coroner;  the  power,  in  fact,  already  exists  in  the  former  to 
direct  prosecution,  ib.  3876-3883,  3904,  3905. 

Where  the  premises  are  insured  the  offices  should  contribute  to  thecostof  prosecution* 

Vance  4429-4438 The  cost  of  prosecution  should  be  borne  by  Government,  Doyle 

4599-4601 Inexpediency  of  tlie  offices  being  called  upon  to  prosecute,  on  account  of 

the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions,  ib.  4656-460*9 Expediency  of  the  Crown  rather 

than  tlie  companies  undertaking  prosecutions  for  nrson,  Fogerty  4719,  4720.  4758-4760; 
Baddeley  4982-4985.  5029-5037. 

Recomroendatiun  by  the  Committee  that  inquiry  be  followed  up  in  suspicious  cases  by 
prosecution  before  the  ordinary  criminal  courts.  Rep.  ix,  x. 

See  also  Costs.  Ingmry  into  Fires.        Insurance  Companies,  2,  8.         Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Prussia.    Very  strict  regulations  in  Prussia   in  regard  to  the   insurance   of  property, 
Jensen  523. 

Public  Buildings.    Inadequate  proiection  of  the  public  buildings  in  London  against  fire, 
Becker  2239. 

Public  Prosecutor  (  Fires).     See  Prosecutions. 

Punishments.     See  Arson  and  Incendiarism.        Carelessness.       Penalties.        Prosecutims. 


R. 

Railway  Fires.  Liability  generally,  of  railway  companies  when  fires  are  caused  by  sparks 
from  engines:  difficulty  of  insurin:;  more  care  in  this  respect,  ^Bun^on  939-948.  1126- 
1129. 

Railway  Warehouses.  Ex[)edieucy  of  the  railway  and  dock  warehouses  being  subjected  to 
legal  regulations.  Freeman  4868,  4869. 

Ratepayers.  Propriety  of  the  ratepayers  generally  being  taxed  for  tliermeans  of  extinguish- 
ing fires,  C.  F.  T.  Young  242-244. 

Read,  Mr.  {Member  of  the  CommiHee.)  Letter  from  Mr.  Bead  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  large  destruction  of  agricultural  property  by  the  careless 
use  of  lucifer  matches,  and  the  expediency  of  certain  restrictions  on  the  subject,  Aj^. 
5487. 

Respirators  {Escape  from  Fires.)  Veiy  little  use  attached  to  respirators  as  a  protection  to 
private  individuals  or  fire  escape  men.  Low  2397-2403. 

Responsibility  for  Fires.  Provision  in  the  statute  law  that  no  person  shall  be  responsible 
in  respect  of  any  fire  which  accidentally  begins  in  his  premises;  liability  of  suci)  person 

under  the  common  law,  Bunyon  935,936.951-954.  1070.  1079 Liability  involved 

when  fires  are  communicated   to  houses  throuo^h  gorse  or  hpatlier  being  set  on  fire,  t& 

937,938 Non-liability  of  insurance  offices  wlicn  houses  are  burned  during  any  civil 

commotion  or  riot,  ih.  949,  950.  1052 Law  in  some  foreign  countries  by  which  a  man 

is  held  liable  for  damages  caused  by  a  fire  on  his  premises,  Fletcher  1445. 

Risks  (Fire  Insurance).    See  Agents.        Insurance  Companies,  1. 

Roofs  of  Houses.  Consideration  of  the  cost  and  mode  of  construction  of  plaster  roofs  as  a 
means  of  stopping  the  spread  of  fires.  Fowler  832-845.  914-916. 

Royal  Insurance  Company.  Views  expressed  by  the  directors  of  witness's  company  as  to 
tbe  great  importance  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  fires.  Dove  2511,  2512. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire.     See  Fire  Escapes  (^London). 

Rural  Districts.    See  Agricultural  Fires, 

Russia.  Witness,  who  is  agent  in  Russia  for  certain  insurance  companies,  explains  the 
system  of  investigation  into  fires  in  that  country,  the  practice  generally  as  to  insurance, 
and  the  airangements  in  St.  Petersbnrgli  for  the  suppression  offires,  Uuhn  6426  et  seq, 

Ruxton,  Captain.  Very  complete  and  useful  system  of  inquiry  adopted  in  the  district  about 
Sevenoaks  by  Captain  Buxton,  the  Chief  of  the  Constabulary,  Knocker  4820-4823. 

471-1.  F 
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St.  Katkeritu't  Docks,  Dcnml  that  there  was  any  inefficiency  on  the  p  irt  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Brigade,  at  the  fire  in  January  1 806,  at  the  St.  Kaiherine'*  Docks,  S/toio  5264- 

5«74. 

St  Pelerabttrgk.  In  St.  Peier.-burgh  tlie  fire  brigade  comprrses  14  officer*  and  1,150  men, 
Shato  6163  — InformatJon  relative  to  the  arraneemeuts  fur  the  suppression  of  fires, 
Hubn  6465-6475 Tuble  ahowiug  the  system  of  invesUgatioa  into  fires,  App.  sSo. 

Saltpetre.    Very  serions  fire  caused  at  Newcastle  by  an  explosion  of  sattpetre  through 

improper  storage,  Jamiagt  «6o2-ft6o5 Expedient-y  of  its  beinj;  coinputsory  to  store 

saltpetre  by  itself,  Jennings  2722 ;    White  2810. 

Salvage  Corps  {^Metropolis).  Particulars  relative  to  the  salva<;e  corps  established  by  the 
insurance  uffices  in  London;  excellent  results  consequent  thereupon,  F.  G. Smith  ^Gg, 

737' 739 Support  of  the  salvage  corpaby  the  ionurftHce  compauiei,  the  Fire  Brigade 

being  no  longer  under  charge  of  tlie  latter,  Buiiyon  983-989. 

Tlie  corps  is  supported  by  the  insurance  companies,  its  duties  being  to  save  poparty 

and  prevent  damage  as  much  as  possible,  Svoantou  1741,  1742 Great  increase  since 

1852  in  the  number  of  fires  attended  by  the  brigade,  ib.  1746- 1751.  1768 Estimate  of 

30,000  L  as  the  vnUie  of  the  property  saved  hwt  year  by  the  Salvage  Corps,  ft.  1^4^ 

1926. 

Improvement  if  the  Salvage  Corps  were  part  of  the  Are  brigade,  rostmd  of  their  acting 
merely  for  some  of  the  companifs,  Becker  2i49-2i56^^lnefficiency  and  expense  of  the 
salvage  corps,  several  companies  not  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  corps, 

'  t A.  2192-2195.  2365,  2366 Further  statement  that  the  salvage  corps  should  be  a 

public  biidy,  ib.  2306-2310.  2367-2369. 

Great  usefulness  of  the  salvage  corps;  harmonious  co-operation  with  witness's  men, 
SAflw  5215-6-221. 

Sav-Milis:    High  rdt«a  of  premium  required  for  the  insurance  of  saw  mills,  G.  A.  Young 

«94- 

Scotland.     Beuefifcial  effect  of  inqairi<-B  aume  years  a^io  into  the  causes  of  fires  in  Scotland 

by  the  procurator  fiscal;  stop  put  to  tliese  inquries^JP.  6.  iS«Mt6k 558-564.  t>8o-682 . 

Excellent  efieci  of  the  public  iovestigation  into  fires  in  parts  of  Scotland,  Fletcher  1551. 

Circumstance  of  the  Lord  Advocate  having  in  December  1 866,  at  the  suggestion  of  witness, 
ordered  an  investigation  by  the  procurators  fiscal  into  the  origin  of  fires,  D,  Smith  1637 

Expediency  of  the  investigation  by  the  procuraton  fiacal  being  made  public,  instead 

of  being  conducted  secretly,  ib.  1638,  1639 Deaciiption  of  tlie  mode  of  procedure  in 

Scotland  in  the  investigation  of  fires;  respects  in  which  defective,  jft.  1641-1645-' — 
OpiiiioiiS  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fires  in  Scotland  occur  where  the  properly  is  insured  in 
the  offices,  there  being  however  a  large  amount  of  properly  insured  privately,  ib.  JjiS- 
1 726. 

Recommendations  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  system  of  inquiry  to  be  followed  in  Scot- 
land in  case  of  fires,  Kep.  x. 

Sedgley  {Staffordshire.)    Statement  as  to  this  town  being  unprovided  with  any  appliances 
■    for  the  extinction  of  fires,  C.  F.  T.  Young  27,  28. 

Separate  Compartments.  Advantage  of  all  large  boildings  being  separated  into  compart- 
nient«>,  Jennings  2669,  2670. 

Shaw,  Captain  Eyre  Massey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chief  officer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  4331-^ — Large  increaae  in  the  brigade  and  in  the  duties  of  witnesa 
since  the  year  1862  ;  4332-4334 Explanatory  statement  in  detail  relative  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  several  building  acts  for  the  metropolis,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  fire, 

4335-4337 Important  provisions  in  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  1833,  as  regards 

thie  provibion  of  fire  brigades  in  country  places,  4338-4340. 

Various  Acts  &i  the  different  watei' companies  adverted  to ;  statement  hereon  as  to  there 
being  a  very  generU  absence  of  any  compulsory  classes  relaiivo  to  water  supply  in  eon>- 

nection  with  fires,  4341-4354 Testimony  to  the  great  efforts  voluntarily  made  by  th^ 

water  companies  for  the  provision  of  ample  supplies  of  water  for  tlie  suppression  of  fires, 
4362-4365' 

[Second  Examination.] — Paper  hatided  in  {App.  281, 282)  containing  a  list  of  the  Acts 

■  of  Parliament  refrrred  to  in  the  fiirmer  evidence  of  witnexs,  5076 Comment  upon  the 

provision  in  some  Water  Acta  in  regard  to  froet  being  an  unavoidable  caase  of  want  0^ 
water  for  fires,  3076,  5077. 

Summary  of  the  former  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  when  the  engines  were 
in  charge  of  the  parishes;  entire  inefficiency ^ thereof,  5078 Evidence  as  to  the  inac- 
curacy 
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Shaw,  Captain  Eyre  Mauey,    (Antlyais  of  bi»  Evidence) — cotttinMed. 

curacy  of  a  rertain  statement  tbat  the  present  fire  brigade  was  establUhed  oa  ccntralisatioa 
piinciples;  original  scheme  prepared  by  witn<>88  in  i86-3  adrerted  to  hereon,  5078-5089 
Arrxn^euieot  limt  the  e^tdbiishment  is  to  be  completed  for  50,030  i.  a  year,  the  pre- 
sent cost  being  38,000  /.  a  year,  6079-6O.52.  51 19-512 1. 

Paiticulars  relative  to  tlie  dtairibution  aad  increase  ofthestatiuns;  reference  hereon  to 
certain  uiapa  »wi  tables  showing  the  ilistribution  and  the  number  of  stations  on  the  sist 

Decetubf  r  1865  and  on  tlw  ist  May  1867 ;  5083-5091 ;  and  App.  283, 384 Conlinoal 

.  addition  being  maile  to  the  statims,  the  difiiculty  being  to  procure  eligible  sites,  5092- 

5098 ArraDgeineut  in  regard,  to  the  provision  of  manual  engines  as  weU  as  steam 

engines,  5099,  5100. 

DeHuis  relative  to  the  system  of  calls  or  fire  aiarnu;  efficiency  thereof  generally,  and 
advantage  as.  regards  false  alarms  over  tiie  system  in  America  and  other  places,  5101- 

£140 Very  larite  staff  and  great  expense  of  tbe  &re  brigade  of  Paris  as  compared 

-  with  the.  London  brigade,  5115-5131.5827,  5248— —Objection  to  fire  bells  forgiving 

alarms  in  large  towns,  5127,  51-28 Disapproval   also  of  the  system  of  fire   towers, 

.5129-5131 — F— Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  statement  that  tlie  London  brigade  use  Professor 
Wheatstone's  telegraph,  5 1 40-5 14a. 

Vnsatiafactory  system  as  regards  the  water  supply  of  London  in  conneetioB  with  fires, 

5143-5146.  5163-5165 Great  readiness  invariably  shown  by  the  water  companies  and 

their  o£Seials  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  the  extinction  of  fires,  5147-5151.  5167- 

5169 Iiuu:curacy  of  a  statement  tliat  the  turncocks  are  oFten  drunk  ;  they  aie  on  the 

Qotitrary  higLly  respectable  siea  and  are  very  alleotlve  to  their  duties,  5148-5151 

Explanation  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  ibe  turncocks  are  ktuivm  at  tiie  tiie  br^ade 

stations,  51 52T-5154 Objections  to  the  fire  bri.>ade  men>  rather  than  the  turncocks, 

being  entmsted  with  turning  on  the  water,  5155-5159.  51 6(7. 

Immense  advantage  as  regards  fires  if  thera  were  a  constant  supply  of  water  ia  die 
metropolis;  great  difficulty  on  account  of  house  fittii^,  5160-5163— —Immesse  cost 
involved  in  the  improved  water  supply  arrangements  caat(>mplated  by  witncao,  5i6jy  ■  ■ 
Puriiculars  relative  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  tbe  extiacteur  and  of  Phillips'  fire  annthi- 

lator;  degree  ot'advaiUage  attached  to  them,  5170-5177 Expediency  of  ihe  provisiobof 

hand  pumps  in  large  warehouses  or  manufactories,  and  in  couuiry  dwelling-houses,  5177- 
5180. 

Infom.ation  relative  to  tbe  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  ia  London  for  eadi  fire,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cofit  in  Liverpool  and  Dublia,.  and  ia  various  eities  abfoad ;  much  greater 

cost  ill  foreign  countrie-',  5181-5194 Objectionable  organisation  of  the  American  fire 

brigades,  wneie  composed  of  volunteers,  as   formerly  in  New  Yurk,  5188,  5189 > 

Moderate  charge  for  which  in  country  towns  trained  men  might  be  placed  in  charge  of 

fire  brigades,  519515196 Difficulty  in  layii^  down  a  rule  as  lu  the  proper  persons 

to  act  as  firemen  in  provincial  towns  generally,  5197-5200.. 

Approval  of  the.  action  of  volunteer  brigades  in  London,  if  managed  with  proper  di»> 

crrtioit,  5tor-5«09 Inaccuracy  of  some  statements  as  to  the  mode  of  tieutment  of 

volunteer  firemen  by  the  metr»politan  bi-rgade,  5203.  5213,  52 14 Exceptionable  course 

Eursued  by  a  voluateer  brigade  in  wearing  tbe  same  helmet  as  that  adop>ed,by  the  reguhu 
riirade,  5209-5219 Great  usefulaess  of  the  salvage  corps;  haraioaious  eo-0|)ention 

with  witness'is  mea»  5215-5221. 

Nuiwemas  fires  in  Montreal,  where  the  fire  brigade  is  under  the  municipality,  529a- 

5275 Excellent  construction  of  buildings  in  Paris;  enormous  expense  of  a  simflar 

system  in  London.  5229, 5235-5*37. 5*40— — -Ceosiderable  improveneut  in  the  character 
of  the  houses  in  New  York,  wooden  houses  being  now  interdicted,  5230-5233  ^^Obstacle 
to  increased  supervision  of  buildings  in  London,  so  as  to  prevent  scamping,  5237-5240 

Expediency  of  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  mortar  used  in  London  houses, 

5240-5343 Refert- nee  to  a  very  efficient  plan  of  flooring  and  joisting,  invented  by  Mr. 

Marrabtey  as  a  check  to  fires,  5244,  52^45. 

Statement  in  explanation  and  approval  of  the  large  employment  of  sailors  in  the  metro- 
poKtan  brigade,  5249-5256 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Becker  th^it  in  Liver- 
pool sailors  were  strongly  objected  to   for  firemen,  5256 Inaccuracy   also  of  other 

evidence  given  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Becker,  tft. Comment  upon  certain  portions 

of  tbe  eVideace  ef  Mr.  Young,  as  likely  to  mislead  the  committee,  5257,  5258.  5294. 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  metropolitan  brigade,,  witness  states  that  in  1866 

there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  tires,  5259-5263.  5274-5276 Denial  that  there 

■    was  any  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  at  the  fire  ia  January  1866  ai  the  St. 

Katli«rine*'s  Docks,  5264-5269 Nor  were  the  firemen  blameable  with  reference  to  the 

spread  of  the  fire  in  Suffolk-street,  Borough,  in  July  1865;  5270-5274 Qi eat  care 

taken  ia  tlie  seleciion  of  the  men,  5*74. 

Continual  increase  for  some  years  in  the  number  of  "  unknown"  ftres»  witness  believing 
that  the  number  of  fraudulent  fires  haabeen  increasing^,  6277-5279.  5297-5301— —Ex» 
ceilriit  effect  lb  be  produced  by  a  searching  inquiry  by  a  public  officer  into  all  fires ; 
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Shaw,  Captain  Eyre  Matsey.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

check  thereby  to  fraudulent  fires,  6279.5480.6287-5293 Character  of  the  inquiry 

made  by  witness  or  liis  men  into  the  causes  of  fires,  528 1-5286. 

Proportion  of  unknown  fires  in  various  large  towns  as  compared  with  London,  629i~ 

5295 Large  number  of  fires  in  New  York,  and  proportion  of  these  which  are  unknown, 

5293-5296 — —Information  relative  to  some  special  causes  of  firt-s;  statistics  on  this 
subject  adverted  to,  5302-5311^-— Illuslrution  of  the  great  importance  of  some  street 
regulations  as  to  the  loading  of  ships,  with  reference  to  danger  from  fire,  5311,  5312. 

£Thiid  Examination.] — Further  information  on  the  subject  of  fires  from  mineral  oils; 
several  instances  of  fires  from  the  explosion  of  lamps,  6095-6108 Detailed  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  to  carry  out  an  investigation  into  fires;  proposed 
inquiry  by  the  police  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  followed  tip  eventually,  in  suspicious  cases, 

by  proceedings  before  the  coroner,  6109-6128.  6 136-61 45.  6155,  6156.  6*84-6291 

Hesitation  of  many  people  to  give  alarm  of  fires,  if  an  investigation  were  sure  to  follow; 
this  disadvantage  would  be  ^r  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  investigation,  6126- 
6138. 

Nature  of  the  restrictions  advisable  in  connection  with  the  classification  and  storage  of 

inflammable  goods,  6129-6135.  6146-6154 Absence  of  any  power  to  compel  the 

separate  storage  of  petroleum  imported  into  London,  6130-6135.6146-6154 Satis* 

factory  working  of  the  arrangements  as  to  the  police  giving  alarms  of  fires,  6157-6162 
In  St.  Petersburgh  the  fire  brigade  comprises  14  officers  and  1,150  men,  6163. 

Evidence  in  detail  with  reference  to,  and  in  refutation  of,  certain  statements  made  to 
the  Comiiiittee  by  Mr.  Charles  Young,  reflecting  upon  the  constitution  and  working  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  6164  e^  seq. 

Immeuse  cost  involvrd  in  the  extensive  arrangements  in  Paris  for  the  prevention  of 

fire ;  this  expense  would  not  be  tolerated  in  London,  6249-6252.  6337 Large  increase 

just  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  by  the  absorption  of  the  fire  escapes,  6208-6217 

Rapid  progress  being  made  in  order  10  increase  the  stations  and  secure  the  complete 

efficiency  of  the  London  brigade,  the  matter  of  still  further  extension  being  entirely  a 

question  of  funds,  6303-6307.  6314-6317.  6337 Disapproval  of  volunteer  brigades  in 

the  event  of  the  paid  force  being  sufficient  for  all  requirements,  631 1-6313. 

Doubt  whether  it  would  at  present  pay  if  more  than  75,000/,  a  year  were  spent  upon 

the  brigade,  6318,6319 Arrangements  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  witness  at  any 

-    fire,  a  first-class  or  experienced  man  always  takes  the  direction  and  Regulates  the  play  of 

the  engines,  6320-6336 Comment  upon  the  numerous  niis-stnteroenis  in  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  Becker,  6338,  6339. 

Reference  to  certain  statistics  as  leading  to  the  inference  that  depression  of  trade  has 

no  efiect  in  increasing  the  number  of  fires,  6339-6341 Considerable  decrease  in  recent 

years  in  the  proportion  of  large  fires  in  London;  inference  as  to  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  6342-6344. . 

Ships,  Loading  of.  Illustration  of  the  great  want  of  some  sfrict  regulations  as  to  the  loading 
of  ships  with  reference  to  danger  from  fire,  Shaw  5311,  5312. 

Shops.     Frequent  fires  in  small  shops,  G.  A,  Young,  293,294 Frequency  of  fires  in 

houses  the  h)wer  parts  of  which  are  used  as  shops.  Fowler  784-787.  823.  91 1-913 

Frequent  occurrence  of  fires  with  small  shopkeepers  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  White 

2772.  2797,  2798 Special  frequency  of  fiies  m  shops  and  commercial  houses,  Daniel 

6526-56:J2- 

Recommended  provision  of  fireproof  floors  where  there  are  dwelling-houses  over  shops 
Rep.  vii. 

Smith,  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  general  manager  at  Edinburgh  of  the 
Noith  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  l6ii Number  of  fires  in  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  and  amount  of  loss  incurred  in  1864,   1865,  and  1866;  large 

increase  since  the  former  year,  1614-1616 Loss  chiefly  from  large  fires,  1619 

Statement  showing  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  fires  in  Scotland,  in  1866,  which  con- 
cerned witness's  office,  occurred  without  the  cause  being  known,  whilst  the  loss  from  such 
fires  was  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  1619-1630. 

Number  of  fires  under  each  class  of  risk  in  1866,  showing  in  each  case  the  number 
from  unknown  causes,  and  the  probable  number  from  incendiarism  or  arson,  1620-1630 

Several  agricultural  fires  in  Scotland  and  Northumberland  fioin  incendiarism,  1621- 

1623 Conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires, 

i6'23.  1673-1693 — —Moderate  proportion  of  fires  in  piivate  dwelling-houses,  1627- 
1629.  1686. 

Circumstance  of  the  Lord  Arlvocate  having,  in  December  1866,  at  the  suggestion  of 
witness,  ordered  an  investigation  by  the  procurators  fiscal  into  the  origin  of  fires,  1637 

Expediency  of  the  investigation  by  the  procurators  fiscal  being  made  public  instead 

of  being  conducted  secretly,  1638,  1639 Opinion  that  the  coroner  is  the  best  funo- 
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Smith,  David.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

tionary  to  conduct  investigations  in  England  ;  county  court  judges  or  police  magistrates 
may,  however,  be  equally  suitable,  1640.  1693-1702. 

Description  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  Scotland  in  the  investigation  of  fires;  respects 

-  in  which  defective,  1641-1645 SpecinI  importance  of  legislation,  with  a  view  to  deahng 

with  culpable  carelessness,  a»  being  the  chief  cause  of  fires;  punishment  desirable  in  such 
cases,  1643.  1646-1659.  1725-1728.  1730-1732 Information  relative  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  appliances  lu  Edinburgh  for  extinguishing  fires,  1660-1669. 

Great  advHntage  if,  generally,  a  policeman,  or  tlie  foreman  of  the  fire  brigade,  could 

turn  on  the  water  at  fires,  1670,  1671 Anticipated  large  reduction  in  the  number  of 

unknown  fires  if  there  were  an  inquiry  in  every  case,  1672-1694.  1737,  1738 Con- 
clusion as  to  a  large  number  of  fires  occurring  from  causes  which,  though  unknown,  are 
preventable,  1677-1682. 

Statement  showing  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  insurance  companies  in  favour  of 
a  judicial  investigation  into  fires,  though  the  companies  object  to  being  saddled  with  the 

expense,  1707-1717 Prominent  part  taken  by  witness  in  connection  with  the  present 

inquiry,  1712 'Opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  tiie  fires  in  Scotland  occur  where  the  pro- 
perty IS  insured  in  the  o£Scus,  there  being,  however,  a  I  irge  amount  of  property  insured 

privately,  1718-1726 Advantage  if  insurance  companies  had  a  locus  standi  in  the  case 

of  Water  Bills,  1733-1739. 

Smith,  Frederick  Garle.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  secretjiry  for  nearly  forty 

jrears  to  the  Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company,  533-535 Progressive  and  absolute 

increase  of  fires  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country  for  many  years  past,  536.  599- 

603.  608-611.  653-655.  708-713.  723-729 Increased  difiiculty  in  ascertaining  the 

causes  of  fires,  witness  having  a  strong  suspicion  that  fully  half  the  fires  which  are 
.  unaccounted  for  are  attributable  to  incendiarism,  537-543.  612.  627-629.  647,648.  653- 
666-  675-679.  708-713. 

Exces!(ive  competition  between  insurance  companies,  and  fear  of  incurring  public  odium, 
by  which  tliey  are  actuated  in  not  resisting  claims  and  in  not  prosecuting  where  they  have 

believed  that  arson  lias  been  committed,  543-556.  613-600.  733.  739-742 Argument 

that  it  is  a  moral  duty  devolving  on  Government  to  establish  a  judicial  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  fires,  us  a  check  not  only  upon  incendiarism,  but  upon  loss  of  life  and 
property,  545,  546.  657-568.  625-629.  647-652.  734.  759-764 Instances  of  com- 
panies having  prosecuted  for  arson,  and  having  resisted  claims  ; 'great  reluctance  however 
with  which  litigation  is  resorted  to,  548-556.  616-619.  739-74*-  749-762. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  suggested  in  1832  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  in  case   of  fire  ;  way  in  which  the  inquiry  might  be  initiated 

and  carried  out,  557.  564-568.  672-675 Beneficial  effect  of  inquiries  some  years  ago 

into  the  causes  of  fires  in  Scotland  by  the  procurator  fiscal ;  stop  put  to  these  mquiries, 
558-564.  680-682 Particulars  relative  to  the  salvage  corps  established  by  the  insu- 
rance offices  in  London ;  excellent  results  consequent  thereupon,  565.  737-739—— 
Investigation  should  only  take  place  in  suspicious  cases,  568.  673-675. 

Importance  attached  by  the  offices  to  the  classification  and  proper  storage  of  goods  in 

warehouses,  573-575-  661-671 Belief  as  to  warehouse  fires  being  frequently  caused 

by  carelessness  and  by  malice,  and  also  by  warehouse  thieves,  576-581.  621 Decided 

effect  of  a  system  of  investigation  in  checking  malicious  or  fraudulent  fires,  582.  650- 

655 Original  institution  of  the  insurance  tax  as  a  war  tax;  impolicy  in  still  mnintain- 

ing  it,  583-586^— -Enormous  amount  of  property  insured  ;  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
amount  uninsured,  587-589. 

Greater  caution  of  companies  in  taking  risks,  whilst  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase 

the  rates,  590-595.  641-646.  743-748-  763-765. Tendency  of  a  judicial  investigation 

to  lead  to  lower  rates,  596-598 Advantage  if  there  were  a  common  defence   fund 

amongst  tlie  insurance  offices,  604-607.  656-660 Question  considered  whether  an 

amended  law  should  not  be  passed,  which  should  apply  to  fires  caused  through  careless- 
ness as  well  as  frauduieotly,  622-634.  765-772 Injurious  effect  of  the  competition 

of  the  companies  as  regards  the  risks  taken  and  the  agents  employed,  641-646.  730-732. 

Great  advantage  of  a  system  of  investigation  and  public  prosecution  in  the  United 

States,  in    diminishing  the   number  of  fires,  650.   683,  684.  735,  736 Very  rare 

instances  forty  years  ago  in  which  the  causes  of  fires  were  not  known,  or  were  suspicious, 

675-677.  685,  686 Undue  extent  to  which  fires  are  now  attributed  to  spontaneous 

combustion,  as  in  the  case  of  jute,  flax,&c.,  677.  685-703 Practice  as  to  payment  of 

country  claims  when  fires  occur  through  the  natural  heating  of  corn  and  hay  in  stacks, 
693-696.  704-707 Increased  prevalence  of  malicious  fires  in  rural  districts,  708-713. 

Effect  of  the  repeal  of  duty  upon  farming  stock  as  regards  the  amount  of  stock  insured, 

714-717 Large  agricultural  insurances  of  witness's  office,  the  rate  being  5  s.  per  cent, 

718-720 Belief  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  head  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 

758 Expediency  of  an  cfficial  investigation  into  tires  as  well  as  into  railway  accidents 

(Ad  wrecks,  759-764. 
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South  London  District.  Very  inadaquata  protectioQ  a<Eaint«t  fire  in  tbe  South  London 
PbitricJ,  in  which  TooUy-etreet  is  included,  Brckar  2196-8198. 

Southampton.  Very  bad  proTision  at  Sootbampton  for  the  ruppreMion  of  ftre»,  Fl^ektr 
J383- 

l^ntaneout  Combustion.     Undue  extent  to  which  fires  ore  now  nttri1)ated  to  spontaneous 

combustion,  as  in  the  case  of  iute,  flux,  8lc.,  F.  Q.  Smith  677.  6« ,5-703 Non-liability 

of  insurance  companies   for  fires  of  hay  or  corn   ricks  from  spontaneous  combustion, 

BwiyoH  ii«4,  ii«6 Instances  of  fires  from  spontaneous  combustion,  so  that  further 

precantiniis  are  BiHeh  required  on  tbi»  score,  Jmn^gn  i5<tQ,  a6oi)—— Frequency  of  fires 
through  the  improper  storage  of  goods  as  heading  to  sponUueoas  combustion.  Dove  3475. 

-  «o>6. 

Instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal ;  check  suggested,  Plajifair  4969-2973. 
3057-3072 — : — Wrty  in  which  spontaneous  combusiion  sometimes  aiises  Irom  animuland 

vegetable  oils;  that  is,  when  wiped  with  rags  which  are  thrown  awny,  t5.  2973-2978- 

'  Very  little  danger  from  jnte,  flax,  cotton,  &c. ;  the  accidental  leakage  of  oil  into  jute 

-  ami  otirer  fibres  would  howerer  be  productive  of  great  danger,  16.  2979-4984.  3073- 

.3079- 

Witness  is  not  aware  of  any  fires  from  spontaneous  combustion,  BouU  3273 

Alleged  Sfiontaneous  combustion  has  been  much  more  prevaleoJt  of  late  yeai3»  ib.  ^03- 
3404^— Circumstances  under  which  fires  muy  doubtless  arise  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, Fntmmn  4924-4929— —Frequent  cases  of  spontnneous  ignition,  BuiUtUy  5074, 
5075'-~-StaieiDe&t  in  support  of  the  view  that  fires  occur  from  the  spontaneous  eoi|i- 

-  hiiation  of '  cotton,  jut»,  ke.,  Haneoeh  5461-5466. 

See  abo  Jute. 

S^aircaH*.    Effect  of  Am  upon  atone  steiEcasea;  advantaiie  «f  thaaa  over  wooden  alaicoaaas, 

6.  A.  foMff^  357-363 Room  for  improvement  as  r^ards.  tbe  coastraction  ofatair- 

cases,  though  witness  hesitates  to  soggest  aav  compum>ry  regulation  on  tlie  subject. 
Fouler  866-868  ■ '  Advantage  of  si  one  stairs  "lu  facilitatiug  escape  fi-um  bouses  on  See, 
Jennings  2627— — Objectioa  to  stone  staircases  as  compared  with  wooden  staircases 
having  pla^ter  ceilings*  fteshelh  6373-6376. 

Stieenn  Entinet,    Considerable  damage  done  to  furniture,  Kc,  by  the  ifljudicioH>i  use  of 

powerful  steam  engines,  S.  F.  T.  Young  48 Very  little  use  of  stennt  engiaes  in  saving 

propeirty  at  fires,  Better  2014.  2076-2079 Apprehension  of  explosions    fironi  the 

steamers,  on  account  of  titeir  not  being  competently  managed,  ib.  2129,  3>30.  *3S3- 
•356. 

Inaccuracy  of  ihe  statement  of  Mr.  Young  as  to  the  undue  amount  of  damage  through 
the  unnecessary  use  of  steam  engines,  Shaw  6197-6207. 

Sisniffs  of  Qocdk.     See  Clmsmfieaiion  and  Sim-age. 

Stoves.     Suggestion  that  some  provision  be  made  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  stoves  ure 

put  up  in  houses,  Fowler  861.  921 Frequent  danger  not  only  from  timber  being  too 

near  the  flues,  but  from  stoves  being  improperly  placed ;  increased  check  proposed  by 
means  of  the  surveyor,  Jennings  2373-2577.  2591. 

Sitburbs.  Curaparaiirely  unprotected  state  of  tbe  suburbs  and  outlying  districts  of  tbe 
metrupolid,  so  that  ao  increase  ot*  engineoj  and  a  nwre  equal  distribution  is  required, 
C.  F.  T.  Young  2fi.  47,  115-117.  124-130.  139,  142-147.  154— —Expediency  of  the 
suburbs  being  better  cared  for,  Becher  2009.  2013.  2054.  212&  ai9g-«2<o8. 

Sen  also  Mttrf^MMkun  Fir*  Briguda. 

Sugar  Uejtneries.  Large  premiums  required  for  the  insurance  of  sugar  houses  in  London, 
Bnult  3514-3516. 

Snipkur.  Serious  danger  to  life  in  oaises  of  firo  (1*010  sulphur;  great  care  being  required  in 
its  stortige,  Plagfiiir  2960-2967. 

Shtn  Tire  Office.  Great  number  of  fires  in  which  the  Sun  Insurance  Company  was  interested 
in  1864  and  1865,  whilat  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  the  cause  of  fire  was 
unHscertained,  Fletcher  1318-1^324— —Minute  irrquiry  by  the  Sun  (MVc*into  the  causes 
•fall  suspicious  fires,  the  result  being  frequently  most  onsatisfactwry,  ib.  1336-1340-— •- 
Instances,  of  claims  not  being  prosecuted,  when  the  office  ha«>  reetsted  theio.  as  fraudulent, 
ib.  1341-1343— —Considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  fires,  and  ti:e  amoBi»t  of  loss  in 

:  the  ftese  of  the  Sun  Office,  ib.  1351-1354 Rvceat  iiMtance  of  tuccesAful  prosecutien 

.  by  the  oflfice  for  arson,  ib.  1355-1359 Non-prosecution  by  ttie  office  when  claitiis  are 

Wit  pre«Md,  unless  there  ia  clear  evidence  of  guilt,  ih.  535 Veiy  tare  instances,,  even 

in  suDpicious  cases,  of  tlie  office  refusing  to  pay  the  claims,  or  uudartaking  a  prosecution, 
.JfaocAw  4771-4776.  48fi4»4825. 

Suspicious  Fires.     See  Unknown  and  Suspicious  Fires. 

Stoantta. 
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Swansea.  Valuable  effect  of  a  system  of  investigation  of  fires  in  the  Swansea  district  some 
years  a^o,  Daniel  6534-653^' 

Swanton,  WiHiam.  (AnalyiHs  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Superintendent  of  the  London  Salvage 
Corps,  1740-  -The  corps  i»  supported  by  the  insurance  companies,  it*  dutif^  being  to 
save  properly,  and  prevent  damage  as  much  as  possible,  I74l>  1742 — ^Loiig  expeiience 
of  witness  in  connection  with  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  1743-1745 — -Great  increase 
since  185a  in  the  number  of  fires  attended  by  the  brigade,  1746-1751.  1768— —Large 
increase  in  the  number  of  fires  from  unknown  causes,  tliere  being  now  about  700  fires  m 

the  year  not  accounted   (or,  1753-1767.  1847-1849 ^There  is  no  doubt  but  there  has 

been  a  large  increase  of  wiKul  fires,  17<)9,  1770. 

Very  unsHtisfaotory  supply  of  water  in  London  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  mains  not  being  constantly  charged,  1771-1776.  1841,  18412— — Obstacle 
to  the  main*  being  constantly  chareed  through  tite  state  of  the  internal  fitt'ngs  of  the 
houses;  remedy  required,  1777-1783.  1862-1864.  1901-1906— —Great  advantage  if  the 

fire  plugs  were  set  flowing  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  engines,  1784 Suggestion  with,  a 

view  to  the  police  constable  on  each  beat  being  enabled  10  start  the  plugs,  and  turn  On 
the  water  the  moment  a  fire  breaks  out,  1784,  1785.  1834-1837.  1973.  1998,  1999. 

Importance  of  due  notice  being  given  by  the  water  companies  in  the  event  of  their 
mains  by  ihe  waterside  being  empty  for  repairs;  great  difficnlty  experieiKed  at  times  m 
obtaining  a  supply  fiom  the  river,  1785-1790.  1907-1913 — —Expediency  of  the  com- 
panies b«ing  biiuncl  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  ktep  their  mains'  lull,  17861,  1787.  1901- 
1906— — Want  of  increased  precautions  against  fire  in  the  constructicm  of  buildings,  1791- 

'793 Cheok  required  upon  the  conversion  of  old   houses  into  warehouses,  1794- 

1796. 

Great  importance  of  careful  regulations  fur  the  classification  and  storage  of  goods  in 

warehouses,  1797-1802.   1 914-1922 Special  danger  arising  from  petroleum,  paraffin, 

and  other  oils  ;  restrictions  suggested  hereon,  1804-1815.  1914-1923— '— Suggestion  that 
all  unknown  and  suspicious  fires  should  be  investigated  by  the  police,  after  inrormai.ion 
from   the   fire  brigarle  or  salvage  corps,  and  shouhl  be  broiight  before  the  coroner  or 

police  magistrate,  1816-1833.  18*^8-1873.  1935-1965 E^ct  of  an  investigation  in 

preventing  fraudulent  fires,  1816.  1873.  1898. 

Opinion  that  the  insurance  companies  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  expense  of 

the  proposed  investigation,  1826-1828.    19O1,  1962 Frequent   instances  of  undue 

deluy  before  the  water  is  turned  on  at  fires,  the  supply  also  being  frequently  deficient, 

1838-1842.  1907,  1966-1978 Advantage  of  small  compartments  in  warehouse::,  and 

of  the  space  between  the  floor  and  tlie  ceiling  being  filled   up  witii  concrete,  1843-1845 

—Very  few  suspicious  fires  in  uninsured  buildings,  1846-1849 Approval  of  such 

fire-proof  structures  as  the  Kast  and  West  India  warehouses  in  Fenchnrth-streeT,  1850- 

1855. 
Way  in  which  the  water  companies  might  instantly  be  notified  of  the  oeetinrence  of 

fires,  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  increase  of  pre»suie,  1856-1863 Better  working  flf 

the  water  supply  in  Liverpool  than  in  London,  1859-1861' Approval  generally  of  the 

present  distribution  of  ihe  fire  brigade,  1865-1867 Occurrence  offrauduTeni  fires  ^hiefly 

in  the  east  end  of  London,  the  same  persons  often  having  fires  agnin  and  again,  1873- 

1890 Want  of  care  on  the  part  of  some  companies  in  taking  insurance  risks,  so  that 

they  are  often  very  heavy  sufferers,  1891-1(^00. 

Estimate  of  30,000  /.  as  the  value  of  the  property  saved  last  year  by  the  salvage  corps, 

1924-1926 Unfair  dealing  likely  to  arise  under  the  practice  of  not  insuring  to  the  full 

value  of  the  property ;  question  hereon  whether  the  average  clause  should  not  be  made 

generally  applicable,  I927-1934.  1979-1989 Approval  of  the  police  magistrate  as  the 

authority    to  decide  upon  investigations   into   fires,   1938-1954 Less  difficulty   at 

'  waterside  preti>ise<s  through  the  intended  provision  of  two  more  floating  engines,  I966- 
1970. 

Advantage  of  some  restriction  upon  the  reckless  use  of  lucifer  matches,  1990,  I991 
——Importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  water  as  the  best  means  of  saving  life  when  fire 

occur,  1993,  1994 Facility  of  escape  from  large  lodging-houses,  &c.,  by  providing 

outside  galleiies,  1995- -Wani  of  double  the  present  number  of  fire  escapes,  whilst 

there  should  be  two  or  three  men  to  each  escape,  1996,  1997* 

Sydenham.  Approval  of  the  duties  of  the  London  Brigade,  embracing  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  district  about  Sydenham ;  that  is  under  a  system  of  sub-division  of  districts, 
C.  F.  T.  Young  280-282. 

T.  '    ' 

Thatched  Hornet.     Frequency  of  fires  in  the  country  from  thatched  roofs ;  increased  pre* 
"  miums  required  for  thatched  buildings.  Freeman  4870-4874.  4930-^923.  , 

47>—i'  »4  Telegraph 
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Telegraph  System  {Notice  of  Fires).     See  Alarmt. 

Theatres.    Ptculiarly  high  rates  of  premium  required  for  theatres,  O.  A.  Younff  494 

Improvement  if  in  theatres  and  other  public  buildings  there  were  an  increased  number  of 

doors  for  egress  in  case  of  fiie.  Fowler  802-805.  861 Increased  precautions  required 

at  theatres  and  public  places  of  amusement,  Becher  222(j-2<228.  2330 Warn  of  an 

improved  construction  of  theatres  and  of  greater  facilities  of  egrese,  ib.  2228, 2229.  2273- 
2279. 

Tinwe,John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Magistrate  of  Lancashire,  3620 Represen- 
tation as  to  the  conflicting  jurisdictions  which  may  arise  under  the  present  system  of 
granting  licenses  for  the  storage  of  petndeum,  3621,3622. 3630-3632— —Peculiar  advan- 
tage at  Liverpool  under  certain  looil  Acts  in  regard  to  the  precautions  against  fire  in 

respect  of  the  storing  of  petroleum,  the  classification  in  warehouses,  &c.,  3622-3629 

Suggested  power  in  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  enact  bye-law4  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Liverpool  for  the  control  of  warehouses,  3622. 3635-3639. 

TooIei/'Street  Fire.     Injurious  eff«  ct  of  the  burning  of  tallow  and  oil  in  the  case  of  Tooley- 

street  fire,  P/at/fair  2968 Inefficiency  of  the  fire-proof  floors  and  iron  girders  of  the 

warehouses  in  the  cofe  of  the  Tooley-street  fire,  Freeman  4833-4835. 

Towns.  Statement  as  to  witness  having  sent  circulars  to  800  towns  with  reference  to  the 
local  means  for  the  prevention  of  fires;  very  unsatisfactory  answers  from  some  of  these 

places,  C.F.  T.  Young  19-30 Several  towns  in  which  inrreasid  provisions  in  the  way 

of  fire  brigades  are  much  required,  Fletcher  1390-1394 It  should  be  compulsory  on 

all  country  towns  to  keep  fire  brigades  and  engines,  ib.  1525        View  of  the  ofiices  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  to  see  that  the  supply  of  water  and  of  engines 

is  sufficient,  ib.  1581 Probable  advantage  if  the  water  sxipply  of  towns  as  well  as  the 

fire  brigades  were  under  the  control  of  the  town  councils,  ib.  1605-1609. 

Expediency  of  every  town  being  compelled  to  have  a  supply  of  water,  Clint  3742 
Importance  of  every  town  of  a  certain  size  being  required  to  provide  a  fire  brigade,  ib. 

3749-3751 Important  provisions  in  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  1 833,  as  regards 

the  provision  of  fire  brigades  in  country  places,  bhaw  4338-4340 Moderate  charge 

for  which  in  the  country  towns  trained  men  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  fire  brigades, 

«A.  5195,  5196 Difficulty  in  laying  down  a  rule  as  to  the  proper  persons  to  act  as 

firemen  in  provincial  towns  generally,  ib.  5197-5200 Frequent  injury  to  goods  in 

towns  from  the  water  used  by  the  firemen,  Hancock  64R7-5469 Deficiency  often  ex- 
perienced in  the  water  supply  of  towns,  i6.  6470-5472. 

Summary  of  the  answers  received  from  eighty-six  towns  in  reply  to  the  queries  circulated 

By  the  committee,  Jtep.  v- Conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  in 

almost  all  cases  the  whole  of  the  means  of  extinguishing  fires  were  supplied  by,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of,  the  local  authorities,  ib. 

See  also  Buildings  and  Building  Acts,  4. 

Turncocks.    Beduced  gratuity  now   given   to  turncocks  for  prompt  attendance  at  fires, 

C.  F.  T.  Young  55, 56 Very  little  use  of  the  turncocks,  who  are  often  not  sober  when 

wanted,  and  do  not  attend  readily,  Becher  2035,  2036.  2105.  2340-2345 More  prompt 

turning  on  of  the  water  when  the  turncocks  had  a  fee  of  5  *.,  than  smce  the  reluctiun  of 
the  fee  to  2  j.  6d.,  ib.  2105. 

Advantage  if  the  addresses  of  the  turncocks  were  wiitten  up  in  the  fire-brigade  stations, 

Wliiffin  2901,  2902 Also  if  there  were  a  boy  at  each  station  who  should  at  once  be 

sent  for  the  turncocks,  ib.  2903,  2904 Also  if  the  turncocks  were  provided  with  apart- 
ments at  the  large  fire-engine  stations  about  to  be  established,  li.  2905-2908 Prompt 

attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  fires  in  Holloway,  JBarf<fe/fy  4952-4956. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  the  turncocks  are  often  drunk ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, highly  respectable  men,  and  are  very  attentive  to  their  duties,  SAaw  51 48-5151 

Explanation  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  turncocks  are  known  at  the  fire-hrigade 

stations,  ih.  5152-5154 Similar  rewards  paid  to  tiie  turncocks  as  formerly;  approval 

of  this  practice,  ib.  6218-6223. 

liewards  paid  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  for  calling  turncocks  to  fires, 
App.  277. 

•  See  also  Water  Supply,  2. 


U. 

Uninsured  Property.    Difficulty  of  estimating  the  amount  of  uninsured  property,  F.  O.  SmUh 

585 Estimate  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  property  in  England  as  non-insured.  JFYf/cAer 

1450-1453 Far  more  numerous  fires  in  uninsured  than  in  insured  property,  ib.  1454- 

1467«  155*»  1653 Very  few  suspicious  fires  in  uninsured  building.-!,  Swanton  1846- 

1849 Very  few  fires  in  uninsured  property  in  Ireland,  Fogerty  4713. 

Unknown 
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Unknown  and  Suspicious  Fires: 

Total  of  14458  fires  in  1864  in  the  case  of  serenteen  offices,  the  namber  in  which  the 

cause  was  not  ascertained  having  been  4,623;  Fletcher  1328-1333 Further  siaiement 

that  about  one-third  of  all  the  fires  are  unsatisfactory,  ib.  1458, 1459 Conclusion  as  to 

a  large  number  of  fires  occurring  from  causes  which,  thou$!h  unknown,  are  ■preventable, 

D.  Smith  1677-1682 Large  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  London  from  unknown 

causes,  there  being  now  about  700  fires  in  the  vear  unaccounted  for,  Swanton  1752-1767. 

1847-1849 Large  proportion  of  unknown  fires  in  which  the  property  is  insured,  ii. 

1761,  1762.  1847-1849. 

Statement  showing  that  out  of  3,036  fires  in  which  witness's  company  was  interested 
in  the  year  1865-66,  the  causes  were  satisfactorily  obtained  in  only  1,732  cases.  Dove 

2450,  2451 Large  proportion  of  the  fires  in  which  the  causes  were  either  unknown  and 

unsatisfactory  or  suspicious,  ib.  2452-2458 Considerable  increase  since  1852  in  the 

proportion  of  fires  recorded  aS  suspicious,  doubtful,  or  unaccounted  for,  Boult  3259-3265. 

Probability  of  very  many  fires  being  accidental  which,  from  an  insurance  point  of  view, 
are  regarded  as  suspicious ;  vexatiousness  of  a  public  inquiry  in  such  cases.  Sir  T.  Henry 
38U-3813.  3829e*»e^. 

Frequent  instances  of  fires  under  suspicious  circumstances,  in  which  proof  of  fraud  is 

very  difficult,  Freeman  4892,  4893 Continual  increase  for  some  years  in  the  number 

of  "unknown"  fires,  witness  believing  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  fires  has  been  in- 
creasing, Shaw  5^77-5^79.  6'97-530i Proportion  of  unknown  fires  in  various  lai^e 

towns  as  compared  with  London,  ib.  5291-5295. 

Total  of  118  unknown  fires  out  of  a  list  of  636,  App.  276 ^Table  showing  ihe  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fires  recorded  as  of  suspicious,  doubtful,  or  unaccounted  ror  origin, 

ib.  279 ^I'otal  of  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  unknown  fires  in  London  in  the  last 

thirty-three  years,  ib.  283 Table  showing  the  total  number  of  known  and   unknown 

causes  of  fires  in  London  in  each  of  the  years,  1833-66;   ib.  285 Concurrence  of 

evidence  as  to  tiie  lai^e  increase  of  fires  from  unknown  causes.  Rep.  vi. 

See  also  Arson  and  Ittcendiarism.         Causes  of  Fires.        Inquiry  into  Fires. 


V. 

Vance,  Samuel.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Fire  Inspector  for  the  Northern  District  of 

Ireland;  has  attended  almost  every  large  fire  in    Belfast  since  1847;  4356-4361 

Appointment  and  payment  of  witness  by  the  insurance  companies;  nature  of  the  duties 

performed  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  fires,  4362-4371 Illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 

the  companies  in  substituting  chaises  of  arson  4371-4373 Probable  proportion  of 

suspicious  fires  in  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland ;  decrease  since  the  appointment  of 
witness  in  1858  ;  4374-4384. 
Particulars  relative  to  the  arrangements  in  Belfast  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  4385- 

4399.  4439,  4440.  4461-4467 Great  injury  often  done  by  too  plentiful  use  of  water 

by  steam  fire-engines,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be  better,  as  regards  the  insurance 
companies,  to  save  the  goods  before  trying  to  extinguish  the  fire,  4394-4397.  444  > -4449. 

4468-4477 Advantage  if  there  were  an  inquiry  into  fires,  and  if  all  suspicious  or 

wilful  fires  were  followed  up  by  a  prosecution  by  the  police,  4400-4438 Approval  of 

the  stipendiary  magistrates  for  conducting  the  investigations,  4423-4427. 

Explanation  of  the  course  pui-sued  in  Ireland  as  regards  the  payments  made  out  of  the 

county  rate  in  respect  of  wilful  agricultural  fires,  4450-4458.  4482-4487 Expediency 

of  the  firemen  acting  independently  of  the  inspector  or  officer  of  ihe  insurance  compa- 
nies, 4478-4481 Practice  of  insisting  upon  the  average  clause  in  Belfast;  advantage 

if  it  were  extended  to  all  Ireland,  4487-4492. 

Lai^e  proportion  of  the  fires  in  Belfast,  &c.,  which  occur  in  the  case  of  insured  pro- 
perty ;  doubt  whether  the  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  that  there  is  a  large  number 

of  fraudulent  fires,  4493-4508 Loss  incurred  by  the  insurance  companies  for  several 

years  past  on  their  business  in  Belfast,  4509,  4510. 

Volunteer  Fire  Brigades.    Expediency  of  more  encouragement  being  given  to  volunteer  fire 
brigades  in  the  metropolis  ;  undue  authority  now  assumed  over  these  by  the  paid  force, 

C.  F.  T.  Young  34-43.  94-98.  263-266 Circumstance  of  there  being  no  rewards  for 

working  private  engines  in  Paris  or  in  London,  ti6.  232-236^— Statement  as  to  witness 
having  nad,  as  a  volunteer  fireman,  some  differences  with  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 

Becker  2080-2089 Comment  upon  the  discouragement  given  by  the  Fire  Brigade  to 

the  action  of  volunteer  brigades;  illustration  in  witness's  case,  to.  2164-2174.  2245- 
2247. 

Great  improvement  if  the  suburbs  were  provided  with  volunteer  brigades,  Baddeley 
4982-4985.  5029-5037 Information  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  HoUoway  Volun- 
teer Brigade,  the  number  of  fires  attended,  8lc.,  ib.  4943-4948.  4987-4990 Frequent 

471 — I.  G  instances 
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Volunteer  Fire  Brigades — continued, 
instances  of  the  Holloway  Brigade  arriviog  at  fires  before  the   Metropolitan  Brigade ; 
comment  hereon  upon  tie  jealousy  displayed  by  the  latter  in  their  treatment  of  tbs 
former,  Baddeley  4944-4951.  4957-49^3-  499^ »  4992-  5001  "SOOS-  6038-5046. 

Approval  of  the  action  of  volunteer  brigades  in  London,  if  managed  with  proper  dis- 
cretion, Shaw  5201-5209 Inaccuracy  of  some  statements  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment 

of  volonteer  firemen  by  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  ib.  5203. 52 1 3, 5214 Exceptionable 

course  pursued  by  a  volunteer  brigade  in  wearing  the  same  helmet  as  that  adopted  by 
the  regular  brigade,  ib.  5209-5212. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  certain  evidence  as  to  collision  between 
volunteer  firemen  and  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  Shaw  6165,  6166.  6309-631 1 Dis- 
approval of  volunteer  brigades  in  the  event  of  the  paid  force  being  sufficient  for  all 
requirements,  ib.  63 1 1-63 1 3. 

W. 

Warebovses: 

1.  As  to  the  Oeeurrenee  of  Fires  in  Warehouses,  and  as  to  these  being  fre- 

quently  caused  by  Warehouse  Thieves. 
•2.  As  to  the    Construction    of  Warehouses,   and   the  several  Amendments 

required. 

1.  As  to  the  Occurrence  of  Fires  in  Warehtmses,  and  as  to  these  being  frequently 

caused  by  Warehouse  Thieves : 

Very  seriuMs  fires  in  warehouses  in  London,  O.  A.  Young  392 Belief  as  to  ware- 
bouse  fires  being  frequently  caused  by  carelessness,  and  by  malice,  and  also  by  warehouse 

thieves,  F.  G.  Smith  576-581.  621 Occurrence  of  large  fires,  chiefly  in  warehouses, 

though  very  rarely  accompanied  with  any  loss  of  life,  Fowler  621,  622. 

Increasing  number  of  wilful  fires,  many  being  caused  in  order  to  conceal  robbery  of 

goods,  5ccAer  2216-2222 Frequency  of  incendiary  fires  in  warehouses  in  order  to 

conceal  robbery,   Dove   2478,   2479;    Boult  3270-3272.   3439-3442.  3602-3605 ■ 

Repeated  instances  of  thett  from  warehouses  in  London ;  instances  of  theft  of  goods 
under  the  Customs  lock  and  key,  Boult  3443-3454.  3526.  3602-3605. 

2.  As  to  the  Construction  of  Warehouses,  and  the  several  Amendments  required : 

Information  relative  to  the  construction  of  fireproof  warehouses  and  buildings ;  detailed 

suggestions  on  the  subject,  G.  A.  Young  321-333.  462-465.  478-482 Objectioa  to 

iron  roofs  for  warehouses,  ib.  331,  332 Greater  safety  in  tbe  docks'  warehouses  if  each 

were  separately  walled  o£^  instead  of  there  being  iron  commuriicatioa  doors,  ib,  429-431* 
456-458 Improvement  if  the  size  of  warehouses  were  limited,  and  if  the  compart- 
ments were  separated  by  vertical  walls  without  doors,  Fowler  876-884 Way  in  which 

the  Building  Act  is  now  evaded  as  regards  the  cubical  contents  of  warehouses,  Fowler 

891-898;  Canyon  967-970 Check  required  upon  the  conversion  of  old  houses  into 

warehouses,  Swanton  1794-1796. 

Improvement  if  the  compartments  in  warehouses  did  not  communicate  with  each  other 
by  doors  on  the  inside,  Jennings  2629-2634  *——  Improvements  required  in  the  party  waUs, 

doors,  &c.  of  warehouses.  White  2818 Suggested  power  in  the  magistrates  of  the 

county  to  enact  bye-laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Liverpool  for  the  control  of  ware- 
bouses,  TYnne  3622.  3635-3639. 

Increased  premimn  required  by  witness  in  Ireland,  as  inspector  for  the  companies,  ia 

the  event  of  warehouses  not  being  properly  constructed,  Fogarty  4686-4688 Mode  of 

construction  of  fireproof  warehouses  in  Ireland ;  disadvantage  involved  in  the  use  of 

metal  girders,  ib.  4689-4693 Inefficiency  of  iron  doors  in  warehouses  close  together, 

though  useful  as  outside  doors  when  there  are  warehouses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street. 

Freeman  4851-4854 Statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  fire  offices  in  regard  to  the 

construction  of  docks  and  warehouses;  beneficial  results  from  the  adoption  of  these 
requirements  in  several  instances  since  1681,  ti.  4855-4857— —Effectual  check  to  the 
spread  of  warehouse  fires  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  warehouses,  and  by  isolating  than, 

sb.  4864-4867 Way  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is  evaded  as  regaids  the 

construction  of  warehouses;  difficulty  of  prevsntiag  this,  ib.  4914-4919. 

Suggested  amendment  of  the  provision  of  the  Building  Act,  as  regards  warehouses, 'by 
the  use  of  ivon  shutters,  and  by  requiring  a  space  between  the  several  warehouses  or  com- 
partments,  across  which  space  there  might  be  fireproof  staircases,  Hesketh  6351-6366. 

Reference  to  certain  evidence  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  iron  for  checking  the  progress  x>f 
fires  in  warehouses,  Rep.  viii. 

See  also  Classification  and  Storage  of  Goods.  Feuchurch   Street    Warehouses. 

Fireproof  BuildinffS.         Jute.        Liverpool,  8,,  4.         Petroleum^  Paraffin,  ^c. 
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EUport,  1867 — contiHued. 


Water  Supply  {Metropolis): 

1.  As  to  the  Supply  available,  and  the  AmmgemmU  in  Force,  with  r^trenxe 

to  Fires. 

2.  Question  wKether  the  Firemen  or  P'oUee  should  not  act  as  Turncocks. 

5.  Question  as  to  the  Use  of  too  much  Water  at  Fires. 
4.  Water  Bills  ;  Check  suggested. 

6.  Water  Acts  ;  their  Deficiencies. 

6.  As  to  the  Improved  Arrangements  required,  and  as  to  the  Question  <rf  a 
Constant  Supply. 

1.  As  to  the  Supplj/  Available,  and  the  Arrangements  in  Force,  with  reference  to 

Fires. 

Frequency  of  defective  aupplies  of  water  when  fires  break  oat,  Fletcher  1589,  1590    ' 
Yery  unsatisfactory  stipply  of  water  in  London  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  chiefly  on 

account  of  the  mains  not  being  constaatly  cliarged*  Swanton  1771-1776 Frequent 

instances  of  undue  delay  before  the  water  is  turned  on  at  fires,  the  supply  also  being 

frequently  deficient,  ib.  1838-1843.    1907.   1966-1978 Su£Sciency  generally  of  the 

supply  of  water,  the  difficulty  being  that  the  Fire  Brigade  do  not  know  where  to  find  the 

pings,  Becker  2003,  2004.  2637-4040.  2104-2106 Efficiency  of  the  water  supply  in 

the  great  majority  of  cases,  though  serious  delay  sometimes  occurs,  ib.  2322,  2323. 

Arrangement  made  by  witness's  company  for  supplying  tools  at  the  Fire  Brigade 
stations  for  turning  on  the  water;  dimculty,  however,  through  the  fireman  not  being 
taught  how  to  use  these  tools,  fVhiffin  2896-2899.  2920-2927. 

Testimony  to  the  great  efforts  voluntarily  made  by  the  water  companies  for  the  pro- 
visions of  ample  supplies  of  water  for  supervision  of  fires,   Shaw  4352-4355 Very 

good  supply  of  water  for  fires  in  the  Holloway  district,  Baddeley  4964 Unsatisfactory 

system  as  regards  the  water  supply  of  London  in  connection  with  fires,  Shaw  5143-5140. 

5163-5165 Great  readiness  invariably  shown  by   the  water   companies  and  their 

officials  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  the  extinction  of  fires,  t6.  5x47-5151.5167- 
6169. 

2.  Question  whether  the  Firemen  or  Police  should  not  act  as  Turncocks: 

Great  advantage  if  generally  a  policeman  or  the  foreman  of  the  Fira  Brigade  coul(f  ton 

on  the  water  at  fires,  D.  Smith  1670,  1671 Suggestion  with  a  view  to  the  poiiea 

constable  on  each  beat  being  enabled  to  start  the  plugs  and  turn  on  the  water,  ihe 
moment  a  fire  breaks  out,  Swanton  1784,  1785.  1834-1837.  1973.  1998,1999 Im- 
provement if  the  firemen  were  to  act  as  turncocks,  Becker  2037. 

Objections  to  the  Fire  Brigade  men  lather  than  the  turncocks,  being  entrusted  with 
turning  on  the  water,  5X0105155-5159.  5166. 

3.  Question  as  to  the  Use  of  too  much  Water  at  Fires  .- 

Statement  as  to  the  great  damage  done  by  the  unnecessarily  lacge  use  of  water  at  fireS) 
.Bscfter  2027.  2077.  2156-2163.  3361-4364 — ' — Belief  that  dne  care  is  taken  not  to  use 
too  much  water,  Hesketk  6404. 

4.  Water  Bills ;  Check  suggested : 

Expediency  of  an  increased  check  upon  the  passing  of  Water  Bills,  with  a  view  to 
proper  provision  being  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  water;  advantage  if  the  insurance 
companies  had  a  locus  standi  on  such  Bills,  Fletcher  1591,  1600 Approval  of  insur- 
ance companies  having  a  locus  standi  in  the  case  of  Water  Bills,  D.  <Smzm  1733-1739. 

Grounds  for  recou/mending  certain  restrictions  upon  the  passing  of  unopposed  Water 
Bills,  so  as  to  secure  constant  and  satisfactory  supplies  of  water  in  connection  with  fires, 
J2ep.  viii. 

6.  Water  Acts;  their  Deficiencies: 

Various  Acts  of  the  different  Water  Companies  adverted  to ;  statement  hereon  as  to 
there  being  a  very  general  absence  of  any  compulsory  clauses  relative  to  water  supply  in 

connection  with  fires,  Shaw  4341-4354 Comment   upon  the  provision  in  some  Water 

Acts  in  regard  to  frost  being  an  unavoidable  cause  of  want  of  water  for  fires,  ib.  5076, 5077. 

Summary  of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Water  Companies  in  the  Metropolis,  Aj^. 
282. 

.6.  Astt  the  Improved  Arranganenit  required^  and  a$  to  the  Question  of  a  Con- 
stant Supplg: 

Special  importaoce  of  an  anple  supply  of  warcr  whenever  fires  break  out,  Ivey  1290- 

.  laga — -  lupartaace  of  the  watermaias  being  always  kept  eh»rged  at  a  certain  amount 

of  presaore,  Fletcher  1384.  1387-1389— —Ofostaoletothe  vmins^ingeoDStantly  charged 

■  through  the  state  of  the  ioternal  fittings  of  the  honaes ;  remedy  required,  Swanton  1777- 

1783.  1862-1864^  i90'»-i9o6-> — Great  advantage  if  the  fire  progs  were  set  flowing 

before  the  arrival  of  the  engines,  ib.  i784-r7~lBq>oitance'  of  dne  notice  being  given  by 
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Report,  1867 — continued. 

Water  Supply  (Metropolis) — coatinued. 

6.  As  to  the  Improved  Arrangement$  required,  4fc. — continued. 

the  water  companies  in  event  of  theirmains  by  the  waterside  being  entpty  for  repairs ;  diffi- 
culty experienced  at  times  in  obtaining  a  supply  from  the  river,  Swanton  1785-1790.  1907- 

Expediency  of  the  companies  being  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  keep  their  mains 
full,  Swanton  1786,  1787.  1901-1906 Way  in  which  the  water  companies  might  in- 
stantly be  notified  of  the  occurrence  of  fires,  with  a  view  to  an  immeciiate  increase  of 

pressure,  ib.  1856-1863 Importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  water  as  the  best  means 

uf  saving  life  when  fires  occur,  tb.  1993,  1994. 

Estimated  cost  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions  on  account  of  internal  fittings, 

if  a  constant  supply  of  water  were  required  in  London,  Whiffin  2911-2915 Power  of 

four-fifths  of  the  mhabitants  of  a  district  to  call  for  a  constant  supply,  ib.  2913- Lia- 
bility to  great  waste  under  the  constant  system,  so  that  a  most  inquisitorial  supervision 

would   be  necessary,  ib.  2916 Difficulty  of  a  constant  service  on  account  of  the 

different  levels  to  be  supplied  and  the  great  difference  of  pressure,  ib.  2917-2919. 

Witness,  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  in  1844-46,  for  inquiring  into  the  water 
supply  of  towns,  shows  that  the  introduction  of  the  constant  system  has  given  full  satis- 
faction in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  Playfair  2938-2943. 

Immense  advantage  ae  regard  fires  if  there  were  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  Me- 
tropolis; great  difficulty  on  account  of  house  fittings,  Shaw  5160-5163 Immense 

cost  involved  in  the  improved  water  supply  arrangements  contemplated  by  witness,  ij>. 
5165. 

Expediency  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  water  supply  insisting  upon  facilities 
being  given  for  obtaining  readily  a  full  supply  of  water  at  a  high  pressure  ou  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fire.  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Fire  Plugs.        Mains.         Turncocks.         West  AEddlesex  Waterworks. 

Water  Supply  (  Towns).     See  Towns. 

Walling  Street  Station.    Undue  expense  involved  in  the  concentraUon  of  firemen  in  "Watling 
street,  Becker  2244.  2379,  2380. 

West  Middlesex  Waterworks.  Veiy  extensive  district  supplied  by  the  West  Middlesex 
Company ;  right  of  the  Company  to  take  20,000,000  gallons  daily  from  the  Thames, 
Whiffin  2883-2887 Ample  supply  of  water  in  the  mains  of  the  Company  for  the  sup- 
pression of  fires  whilst  there  are  but  few  complaints  of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  turn- 
cocks, ib.  2889-2895.  2900.  2927-2932 Fee  of  2  «.  6  d.  paid  by  the  company  to  the 

first  person  calling  the  turncock  when  a  fire  occurs;  immense  falling  off  in  the  total 
amount  thus  paid,  ib.  2890-2894. 

Whiffin,    WilUam  Harding.      (Analysis  of  his   Evidence.)— Is  Secretary  to  the  West 

Middlesex  Waterworks,  2880-2882 ^Very  extensive  district  supplied  by  the  West 

Middlesex  Company;  right  of  the  Company  to  take  20,000,000  gallons   daily  from  the 

Thames,  2883-2887 Ample  supply  of  water  in  the  mains  of  the  Company  for  the 

suppression  of  fires,  whilst  there  are  out  very  few  complaints  of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 

turncocks,  2889-2895.  2900.  2927-2932 Fee  of  2».  6<i.  paid  by  the  company  to 

the  first  person  calling  the  turncock  when  a  fire  occurs ;  immense  falling  off  in  the  total 
amount  thus  paid,  2890-2894. 

Arrangement  made  by  witness's  company  for  supplying  tools  at  the  Fire  Brigade  stations 
for  turning  on  the  water  ;  difficulty,  however,  through  the  firemen  not  being  tnught  how  to 

uso  these  tools,  2896-2899.  2920-2927 Advantage  if  the  addresses  of  the  turncocks 

were  written  up  in  the  Fire  Brigade  stations,  2901,  2902 Also  if  there  were  a  boy  at 

each  station  who  should  at  once  be  sent  for  the  turncock,  2903, 2904 Also  if  the  turn- 
cocks were  provided  with  apartments  at  the  large  fire  engine  stations  about  to  be  estab- 
lished, 2905-2908. 

Estimated  cost  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions  on  account  of  internal  fittings 
if  a  constant  supply  of  water  were  required  in  London,  2911-2915^— Liability  to  great 
waste  under  the  constant  system,  so  that  a  most  inquisitorial  supervision   would   be 

necessary,  2916 Difficulty  of  a  constant  service  on  account  of  the  different  levels  to 

be  supplied,  and  the  great  difference  of  pressure,  2917-2919. 

White,  Charles.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Acts  for  the  County  Fire  Office  in  assessing 

losses  by  fire  ;  has  arranged  1,200  cases  in  twelve  years,  2767-2770 Character  of  the 

iuTest^ation  made  by  witness  as  assessor,  2771 Frequent  occurrence  of  fires  with 

small  shopkeepers  on  the  verge  of  buikruptcy ;  also  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  foreigners, 

2772.  2797,  2798.  S841-2845 Large  reduction  made  from  the  amount  claimed  for 

losses,  exorbitant  claims  being  frequently  made,  2774— ^Conclusion  as  to  the  unsatis- 
factory and  suspicious  character  of  an  immense  number  of  fires,  these  being  probably 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  2774-3813. 
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Report,  1867 — continued. 

While,  Ckarle$.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Various  means  adopted  by  persons  for  setting  fire  to  their  premises  wilfully,  281 2. 

2835-2838 Great  carelessness  of  many  companies  in  taking^  risks,  so  that  there  is 

every  facility  to  defraud,  2814,  2815.  2836-2838.  2846-2849 Recent  instances  of 

successful  prosecution  for  arson,  2816,  2817 Expected  reduction  of  some  twenty  per 

cent,  in  the  number  of  fires  if  it  were  known  that  a  judicial  inquiry  would  be  held  in  all 
suspicious  cases,  2818-2820. 

Advantage  of  some  restriction  on  the  sale  of  lucifer  matches,  2818 Also  upon  the 

storage  of  gunpowder,  jute,  saltpetre,  8cc,  ib. Improvements  required  in  the  party 

walls,  doors,  &c.  of  warehouses,  >'£.— —  Consideration  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  out 

the  proposed  judicial  investigation  of  all  suspicious  fires,  2820-2832.  2850-2859 

Great  reluctance  of  ihe  companies  to  prosecute  ;  good  reason  for  this,  2832,  2833.  2861- 
2864.  2878. 

Particular  instances  of  fraudulent  or  suspicious  fires  in  which  a  public  inquiry  would 

have  been  most  beneficial,  2860,  2861.  2864-2870 Illustration  of  the  feeling  of  juries 

{gainst  insurance  companies,  2861-2864 Instance  of  five  fires   in  three  years  on 

premises  occupied  by  the  same   person,  2867-2869 Particulars  relative  to  the  mis- 
chievous business  carried  on  by  a  class  of  persons  in  making  exorbitant  claims  for  persons 

who  are  assured,  2871-2877 Suggestion  that  the  fire  offices  might  be  the  means  of 

distributing  information  in  regard  to  escape  in  the  event  of  fire,  2879. 

Wilful  Fires.     See  Arson  and  Incendiarism.         Unknown  and  Suspicious  Fires. 

Winter  Months.     Greater  frequency  of  fires  in  winter  than  in  summer,  Fletcher  1601. 


Y. 

Young,  Charles  Frederick   Trelawney.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Civil  engineer;  has 

devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  fires,  1-11 Great  deficiency  of  the 

Metropolis  Building  Act,  as  regards  the  prevention  of  fires,  so  that  an  amended  Act  is 

much    required,    12-18.    32,  33 Danger   arising    from   the  mode  in   which  jute, 

petroleum,  and  other  inflammable  materials  are  stored  in  London,  14.  32,  33  -  ■ 
btatement  as  to  witness  having  sent  circulars  to  800  towns  with  reference  to  the  local 
means  for  the  prevention  of  fires ;  very  unsatisfactory  answers  from  some  of  these  places, 
J  9-30. 

Conclusion  as  to  water  being  the  only  practicable  agent  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  31 
——Expediency  of  more  encouragement  being  given  to  volunteer  fire  brigades  in  the 
metropolis ;  undue  authority  now  assumed  over  these  by  the  paid  force,  34-43.  94-98 

263-266 ^Very  inefficient  distribution  of  the  engines  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 

there  being  too  much  concentration,  38-40.  47.  117.  124-127.  240,  241^-^Compara- 
tively  unprotected  state  of  the  outlying  districts,  38.  47.  139.  154 Importance  at- 
tached to  the  use  of  small  hand  engines,  there  being  numerous  small  fires  where  large 
steam  engines  are  quite  out  of  place,  45-48.  99.  127-130. 

Considerable  damage  done  to  furniture,  &c.  by  the  injudicious  use  of  powerful  steam 

engines,  48 Particulars  relative  to  the  arrangements  in  Paris  for  the  extinction  of 

fires;  superiority  of  the  system  to  that  in  force  in  London,  48-52.   103-107.  120-123. 

.   131-137.  160.  174 Inefficient  constitution  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  there  being 

frequent  changes,  and  some  of  the  bands  being  very  young,  51.  137. 179-183 Advan- 
tage if  there  were  better  facilities  for  knowing  which  mains  in  each  district  were  charged, 

and  which  were  empty,  53,  54 Reduced  gratuity  now  given  to  turncocks  for  prompt 

attendance  at  fires,  55,  56. 

Very  defective  arrangements  in  London  forgiving  alarm  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  comma- 
nicating  with   the   fire    brigade,   57-60.    108-114.     143.    161-168 — —More   efficient 

regulations  in  Liverpool  than  in  London  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  61-64 Great  increase 

in  the  number  of  fires  and  in  the  amount  of  damage,  65,  66.  175,  176.  184,  185.  221- 
224.  246,  247^— Occurrence  of  numerous  fires  through  incendiarism;  that  is,  throu^ 

wilfulness,  or  through  utter  carelessness,  67-74.  78-83.  177,  178 Facilities  in  New 

York  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fires,  75-77.  ii8,  119. 

Great  advantage  if  there  were  a  judicial  investigation  in  all  cases  of  fire,  whether  great 
or  small ;  way  in  which  the  inquiry  might  be  carried  out,  84-93.  H2-i  14.  134-138.  «o6, 

207 Expediency  of  the  firemen  having  authority  to  force  an  entry  to  houses  where 

fires  break  out,  100-102.  119 Importance  of  the  fire  engines  being  more  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  metropolis  and  suburbs,  a  lai^e increase  of  engines  being  required^ 

115-117.  124-130.  142-147.  153,  154 Further  statement  in  favour  of  maintaining  a 

considerable  number  of  hand  engines  of  an  improved  character;  usefulness  of  these 
pending  the  arrival  of  steam  engines  at  any  fire,  117.  147-152.  169, 170.  198-200.  213- 
214. 
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Report,.  1.867— «on<iAM«dl 

Youry,  Charles  Frederick  Trelawney,    (Analysis  of  Us  Evidence) — tenHnued, 

Several  changes,  with  but  little  improvement,  since  the  Fire  Brigade  has  been  placed 

under  the  Metropolitan  Board,  isg'-iso Regulations  suggested  iaregard  tothestowage 

of  jute,  it  being  peculiarly  inflammable,.  140,  141.  245 Opinion  that  with  woper 

arraogemeDis  flres  naight  generally  be  extinguished  as  they  occur,  143-146 Insumcient 

instruction  of  the  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  though  there  are  doubtless  many  first  daes 
hands,  155-160 Explanation  as  to  the  numerous  fires  in  New  York,  though  the  ar- 
rangements for  extinguishing  fires  are  very  efficient,  171-174.  274,  275. 

Great  want  of  appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the  coontrj  where  many  fires  are 
caused  by  incendiarism,  186-191.  208-212— —System  of  inquiry  into  fi»e8  in  rural  dis- 
tricts in  some  counties,  193-197«  253-255, — ^Opinion  as  to  the  uuieliable  character  of 

certain  engines  for  applying  chemical  preparations  to  fires,  201-205' Reference  to  tke 

burning  of  the  "  Etna"  floating  battery  some  years  since  at  Millwall,  as  having  been  partly 
owing  to  the  want  of  efficient  arrangements,  215-220. 

Causes  of  the  increased  occurrence  of  fires  in  tlie  metropolis,  224 — ^Greater  safety  of 

gas.  than  of  candles,  235 Frequent  fires  caused  through  carelessness  respeciin^  lucifer 

matches,  226,  227 Efficient  telegrapl)  system  in  France  and  other  countries  for  giving 

notice  of  fires,  228-231 Circumstance  uf  there  being  no  rewards  for  working  private 

engines  in  Paris,  or  in  London,  232-336 Respect  in  which  the  London  Brigade  is  less 

efficient  than  when  under  the  insurance  companies,  237-341. 

Propriety  of  the  ratepayers   generally  being  taxed  for  the  means  of  extinguishing 

fires,  242-244 Examination  in  further  support  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 

each  fire^  346''379 — —Growing  nseof  volunteer  engines  in  Australia,  2.73— — 'Oaeunreacti 

of  several  fires  at  Aldershot,  where  a  proper  investigation  is  required,  276-278 

Approval  of  the  duties  of  the  London  Brigade  embracing  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
district  about  Sydenham;  that  is,  under  a  system  of  subdivision  of  districts,  280-282. 

Evidence  in  detail  with  reference  to,  and  m  refutation  of,  certain  statements  made  to  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Charles  Young's  reflecting  upon  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
Metropolitan  Brigade,  Shaw  5257,  5258.  5294.6164  et  teq. 

Toung,  George  Adam.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Builder  and  surveyor;  has  acted  as 
surveyor  to  the  Imperial  Fire  Assurance  Office  for  nianv  years,  283-287— ^Inspection 
and  report  by  witness  before  any  risks  are  accepted  by  the  office  for  assurance,  208,  289 

Small  amount  of  the  average  damage  by  fire,  290 Rare  occurrence  of  fires  in 

ordinary  residences,  291 Very  sei'TOiis  fires  in  warehouses,  292 Frequent  fires  in 

small  shops,  293,  294 Peculiarly  high  rales  of  premium  required  for  theatres  and  saw 

millfl,  294. 

Inquiry  always  made  by  witness  as  to  the  cause  of  any  fire  by  which  his  office  is 
Affected,  it  not  being  the  practice  to  make  a  regular  investigation  unless  in  very  suspicious 

eases,  295-298.  374-384 Instances  of  incendiary  fires  without  any  prosecutions  being 

undertaken  by  the  insurance  offices,  297-301 '-Great  want  of  a  public  prosecutor  tma 

of  a  judicial  inquiry  in  all  suspicious  eases;  doubt  as  to  the  best  machinery  for  earring 
out  such  inquiry,  298.  30S-305.  388-418.  477 — —Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  the  proper  business  of  the  insurance  companies  to  undertake  investigations  and  prose- 
cutions in  all  cases  of  suspiaion,  298.  305.  307,308.  .'{84-418. 

Fair  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  are  generally 
carried  out  as  regards  precautions  against  fire ;  instances,  however,  of  grievous  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  district  surveyors  as  to  the  construction  of  flues,  &c.,  309-320    ■ 
Satisfactory  manner  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the  district  surveyors  perform  their  <laties, 

the  instances  of  neglect  being  very  rare,  312,  313.  419-421 Information  relative  to 

the  construction  of  fireproof  warehouses  and  buildings;  detailed  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject, 321-333.  364-366 Explanation  of  the  mode  of  construction  o{  (he  Fencburch- 

.  atreet  warehouses,  322.  425-427. 

Great  importance  of  a  careful  system  of  classifieation  and  stowage  of  goods  in  the 
docks  and  warehouses;  amendments  introduced  some  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of 

•witness,  334-343- Increase  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  adverted  to  in  connection  with 

the  great  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  irretropolis,  344,  345— —Practice  as  to  inquiry 
and  reports  by  the  Fire  Brigade  relative  to  the  causes  of  fires,  346-349.  375-382.  443- 
452 Check  to  arson  if  there  were  a  judicial  investigation  after  fires,  350,  351. 

Belief  that  hot-wiater  pipes  have  not  the  effect  of  charring  wood  so  as  to  cause  fires ; 

safety  ot"  Perkins's  hot-water  apparatus  adverted  to  hereon,  352-356.  367-371.  473,  474 

——•Effect  of  fires  upon  stone  staircases ;  advantage  of  these  over  wooden  staircases, 

357-363 — -Danger  of  fire  from  hot  air  appara tits,  tne  old  system  of  heating  by  hot  air 

:  haTing  been  very  badly  contrived,  372,  373.  475,  476. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  fire  insurance  offices  not  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  fires, 

except  in  obscure  and  suspicious  cases,  374-384 Exainination  with  further  reference 

to  the  unwillingness  of  the  offices  to  prosecute;  failure  generally  of  prosecutions  under- 
taken by  them,  385-418.  438-455 Varying  fees  paid  to  the  district  surveyors,  422, 

423- 
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Report,  186^— continued. 

Younp,  George  Adam.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — continued. 

423,  4«8 Pendty  for  the  alteration  of  walls  or  chimneys,  unless  with  the  consent  of 

the  district  surveyor,  424 Greater  safety  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  if  each  were 

separately  wailed  off,  instead  of  there  being  iron  communication  doors,  429-431. 456-458. 

Approval  generally  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Building  Act,  though  a  great 

number  of  very  defective  houses  are  doubtless  built,  432-437. 459-461.  466-468 Great 

difficulty  in  the  district  surveyor  seeing  that  every  bouse  is  built  throughout  strictly  in 

accordance  with  the  Act,  437.  468-472 Further  reference  to  the  mode  of  construction 

of  warehouses  «nd  fireproof  buildings  ;  less  security  of  some  of  the  latter  than  of  buildings 
that  are  not  fireproof,  462-465.  478-482. 

Yam^9  Ptirqffin  OH-    Stateisent  as  to  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  oil  supplied  by 
Young's  Paraffin  Company,  and  as  to  its  very  safe  character,  Playfair  3015-3029. 
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Friday,  91st  May  1867. 

Standing  Orders  Committee — Resolution  reported — 

**  That,  in  the  case  of  the  Galwaj  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt)  Bill,  the 
Standing  Orders  ought  to  be  dispensed  with :— That  the  Bill  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, provided  that  a  Notice  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  be  pubUshed  for  two  successive 
weeks  in  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  published  m  the  County  of  the  Town 
of  Galway : — That  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  do  report  how  far  such  Order  has 
been  complied  with  on  the  Report  of  the  BilL" 


Monday,  3rd  June  1867- 

Galway  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt)  Bill,  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  Eleven  Members,  Six  to  be  nominated  by  The  House,  and  Five  by 
the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  Atk  June  1867. 
Committee  nominated  of — 


Major  Gavin. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Gregory. 


Lord  Dunkellin. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  Read. 


Friday,  7th,  June  1867. 


Members  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection, — 

Mr.  Gilpin. 
Mr.  Hartopp. 
Mr.  Howard. 


Sir  John  Ogilvy. 
Mr.  Pugh. 


Tuesday,  l^th  June  1867. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  leave  to  make  a  Special  Report 
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SPECIAL      REPORT. 


THE   SELECT   COMMITTEE  on  the  Galway  Harbour  (Composition   of 
Debt)  Bill,  have  agreed  to  the  following  SPECIAL  REPORT  :— 


That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  desirable  that  the  gates  of  the 
Graving  Dock  should  be  increased  to  45  feet,  so  as  to  admit  of  extension  at  any 
future  time,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  accommodation  for  any  vessels  disabled  in 
the  Atlantic ;  and,  with  this  view,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  com- 
position of  the  debt  might  be  altered,  so  as  to  allow  the  additional  cost  of  One 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  involved  in  this  change,  to  be  incurred. 


18  June  1867. 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  on  the  Galwat  Harbour  (Composition  of 
Debt):  Bill,  have  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill,  and  found  the  same  to  be 
true;  and  that  a  notice  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  has  been  published  for  two 
successive  weeks  in  one  and  the  same  newspaper  published  in  the  County  of  the 
Town  of  Galway,  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  House;  and  have  gone  through 
the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


18  June  1867. 
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,  OF  THE 

\ 


SELECT     COMMITTEE 


ON  THE 


GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Conunons,  to  be  Printed, 
8  July  1 867. 
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Tuesday^  2\st  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Ghuue  Freserration  (Scotland)  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
to  tiie  Select  Committee  on  the  Ghone  Preservation  (Scotland)  Bill 


Tuesday,  Ath  June  1867. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  aHuiofe  •£  Sixteen  Members 

Committee  nominated  of, — 

Mr.  Moncreiff, 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Lord  Elcho. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Sir  Wilfiaai  Slirlint-Maxw^'. 

Sir  Robert  Ailstrtraer. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Henry  Baillie. 

Mr.  Fordyce. 

Major  Walker. 

Mr.  Bobertson  (Berwickshire). 

Mr.  Lamoat 

Capttdn  Bpeuae.. 


Thursday,  6th  June  1867. 


Ordered,  That  Colonel  Hamlyn  Fane,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr.  Bonham-Carter,  be  added 
to  the  Committee. 


Mmday,  ^th  Jufy  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  leave  to  make  a  Special  Report. 
Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  be  printed. 
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SPECIAL    REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Game  Prevention  (Scotland) 

and  Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Bills  were  referred ; Have  agreed  to 

the  following  SPECIAL  REPORT:— 

Your  Committee  having  considered  the  two  Bills  referred  to  them,  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  Game  Preservation  (Scotland)  Bill. 


REPORT 

ON  GAME  PRESERVATION  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Game  Preservation  (Scot- 
land) Bill  was  referred,  have  agreed  to  report  the  same  without  Amendment. 


REPORT 

ON  GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill 
was  referred,  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


426. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Friday,  21st  June  1867. 


HEMBEBS   PRESENT : 


Mr.  Moncreiff. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Finlajr. 

Colonel  Hamlvn  Fane. 

Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 

Mr.  Read. 


Mr.  Fordyce. 
Mr.  Lament. 

Captain  Speirs. 

Mr.  Henry  Baillie. 

Major  Walker, 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell. 

Mr.  FiNLAT  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjoamed  till  Monday,  Ist  July,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday y  \st  July  1867. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  FiNLAT  in  the  Chwr. 


Mr.  Moncreiff. 

Lord  Elcho. 

Captain  Speirs. 

Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 

Colonel  Fane. 

Mr.  Fordyce. 


Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Lamont. 

Mr.  Read. 

Sir  William  Stirling-MaxweU. 

Mr.  H.  Baillie. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  the  Committee  do  proceed  with  the  Game 
Preservation  (Scotland)  Bill — (Mr,  Moncrieff). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  Game  Preservation  (Scotland),"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Game  Laws  (Scot- 
land)"— (Sir  jB.  Anstruther)— iaBtead  Uiereof. — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — The  Conmiittee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Moncreiff. 
Mr.  M' Lagan. 
Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captain  Speirs. 


Noes,  5. 

Sir  G.  Montgomery. 
Lord  Elcho. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Lamon^ 
Colonel  Fane. 


Question,  That  the  words  "Game  Laws  (Scotland)"   be   tiiere  inserted — ^put,   and 
agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended — ^put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  That  the  Committee  do 
proceed  with  the  Game  L^ws  (Scotland)  Bill. 

The  Preamble  was  postponed. 

Clauses  1  and  2,  postponed. 

Clause  3. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  lease  "  in  line  21,  to 

the 
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the  end  of  the  clause— (Mr.  Fordyce). — Question  put,  That  the  word  "  where"  stand  part 
of  the  clause. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Moncreiff. 
Sir  Graham  Montgomerj. 
Lord  Elcho, 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Lament. 
Colonel  Fane. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captain  Speirs. 


Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  where,"  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the 
^me  is  not,"  and  to  insert  the  words  "  the  exclusive  right  of  killing  hares  is  not  spe- 
cially "  -  (Mr.  Mtmcreiff) — instead  thereof. —  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  clause — nut,  and  negatined. — Question,  That  tliose  words  be  there 
inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. — Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4,  disagreed  to. 

Clauses  5  and  6,  postponed. 

Clause  7,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  8.— Question  put.  That  this  clause  stand  part  of  the  BilL — The  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  5. 
Lord  Elcho. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Baillie. 
Mr.  Lamont. 
Colonel  Fane. 

Clauses  9  and  10,  disagreed  to. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Moncreiff. 
Ml*.  M'Lagan. 
Sir  W.  Stirling-MaxwelL 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captain  Speirs. 


[Adjourned  tall  Wednesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  3rd  July  1867. 


HEHBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  FiNLAX  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Wm.  Stirling-MaxwelL 

Major  Walker.  > 

Mr.  Read. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Lamont. 

Lord  Elcho. 

Mr.  Robertson. 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captiun  Speirs. 
Mr.  Baillie. 
Colonel  Fane. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 


Clause  11. — Question  put.  That  this  clause  stand  part  oi  the  Bill. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  4. 
Sir  W.  Stirling-MaxwelL 
Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captun  Speirs. 
Sir  R.  Anstruther. 


Ayes,  9. 

M^or  Walker. 

Mr.;  Read. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Lamont. 

Lord  Elcho. 

Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  H.  sSlHe. 

Colonel  Fane. 

llie  Committee  proceeded  with  the  postponed  Clauses. 

Clause  5.— Question,  That  Clause  5  stand  part  of  the  Bill— put,  and  negatived. 

New  Clause— (Sir  Gtaham  Montgomery)— htorx^t  up,  and  read  the  first  time,    as 
426.  b  follows:— 
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follows : — "  A  tenant  who  shall  kill  hares  or  rabbits  in  pursuaince  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
thereby  become  liable  to  paj  any  assessed  taxes,  nor  shall  he  be  bound  as  a  qualification 
for  so  killing  hares  or  rabbits,  to  take  out  any  license  under  the  Act  22  &  23  Yict  cap« 
90." — Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added. 

Clause  6,  further  postponed. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Monday t  8tk  July  1867. 

MEMBERS  PBESEMT: 

Mr.  FiNLAT  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Moncreiff. 

Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell. 

Major  Walker. 

Mr.  Head. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Lamont. 

Lord  Elcho. 


Mr.  Robertson. 
Mr.  M' Lagan. 
Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captain  Speirs. 
Mr.  Baillie. 
Mr.  Bonham-Carter. 


Postponed  Clause  6. — Question,  That  this  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and 
neffatived. 

New  Clause. — "  Any  tenant  of  lands  entitled  to  kill  hares  or  rabbits  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
may,  by  writii^  under  his  hand,  appoint  not  more  than  one  person  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
thereon,  such  person  to  be  approved  of  by  the  landlord ;  and  such  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  any  license,  or  be  liable  to  any  duty  of  assessed  taxes  as  a  game  keeper, 
or  be  deemed  or  be  taken  to  be  a  trespasser  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  the  second  and  third 
years  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William,  chapter  sixty-eight " — (Mr.  Robertton) — brought 
up,  read  the  £ti6t  and  second  tune,  and  added. 

New  Clause. — "From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  proTisions  of  the  Grame  Acta 
shall  not  apply  to  the  takings  killing,  or  destroying  of  hares  or  rabbits  by  tenants,  or  by 
any  person  authorised  by  them,  on  ^e  lands  occupied  by  Ae  %aid  tenants ;  and  the  said 
tenants,  or  any  person  authorised  by  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  on 
the  lands  occupied  by  them" — (Mr.  M'L<yan) — brought  up^  and  read  the  first  time,  and,  hj 
leave,  toithdravon. 

Postponed  Clause  12. — Question^  TKaflEEis  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and 
negatived. 

New  Clause. — "  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  rights  of  parties  under  contracts 
the  occupation  under  which  shall  have  commenced  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  affect 
any  leases  of  game  existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing  thereof" — brought  up,  and  read  the 
first  and  second  time,  and  added. 

New  Clause. — "  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  all  offences  i^ainst  the  game 
laws  now  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace  shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in  those 
laws  contained,  be  inquired  into  and  determined  by  the  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  of  the 
county,  or  of  any  district  of  the  county  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  and  the 

C>wer8  and  junsdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  quarter  sessions  under  those 
ws  shall  cease  and  determine  ;  and  all  powers,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  ^ven  by  any 
of  those  laws  to  justices  of  the  peace  shall  henceforth  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the 
sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  as  aforesaid;  and  any  forms,  styles,  or  procedure  applicable 
to  prosecutions  or  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  be 
applicable  to  prosecutions  and  proceedings  before  the  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  as  afore- 
said ;  and  it  snail  be  competent  for  the  prosecutor,  or  for  the  defender  or  party  accused 
who  shall  have  been  brought  before  the  sheriff  substitute,  in  the  first  instance  to  appeal 
to  the  sheriff  from  the  decision  of  the  sheriff  substitute  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  declared 
by  any  of  the  ^ame  laws  that  it  shall  be  competent  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
justices  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  provided  in 
the  said  game  laws" — (Mr.  ilfZa^an)— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second  time. — 
Question  put,  That  this  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Moncreiff. 
Mr.  Boberts. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Fordyce. 
Captain  Speirs. 


Noes,  5, 
Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell. 
Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Lament. 
Lord  Elcho. 


'Mr.  Baillie. 
Whereupon  the  Cfaurman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 


New 
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New  Clause. — "  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  any  person  who  has  been  or 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  act  or  acts  as  constituting  an  offence  under  any  one  or  mcM% 
of  the  gMne  laws,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  again  prosecuted  for  the  same  act  or  acta  as 

constituting  an  offence  under  the  same  or  any  other  of  the  game  laws" — (Mr.  M Lagan) 

brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

New  Clauses. — "  ] .  If,  in  any  written  lease,  the  landlord  shall  reserve  the  exclusive 
right  of  killing  hares  or  rabbits,  the  tenant  shall  be  entitied  to  recover  from  the  landlord 
any  damage  done  by  hares  or  rabbits,  in  manner  following : 

"2.  The  tenant  shall  be  entitied  to  apply  by  summary  petition  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  lands  lie,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  tiie  particulars  of 
the  damage  complained  of,  and  praymg  for  a  valuation  and  for  payment  of  the  amount } 
he  shall  fdso  produce  with  such  petition  the  lease,  or  an  extract  thereof,  containing  such 
reservation. 

"  3.  On  considering  such  petition  the  sheriff  shall  appoint  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
landlord  in  common  form,  and  shall  forthwith,  after  the  mterval  of  10  days  from  the  date 
of  tiie  presenting  of  such  petition,  and  with  or  without  answers,  appoint  a  valuator  to 
value  sjich  damage ;  and  the  report  of  such  valuator,  on  being  approved  of  by  the  sheriff, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff,  approving,  altering,  or  rejecting  tie  same,  shall  be  final, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"  4.  It  shall  be  competent  to  either  party  to  be  heard  before  the  sheriff,  in  support  of, 
or  in  objection  to,  the  report  of  the  valuator ;  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  take  any 
further  evidence  ;  provided  that  the  sheriff  may  remit  to  the  valuator,  to  reconsider  his 
report,  and  may  resume  consideration  of  his  report,  with  any  alteration  he  may  have  made 
ihereon. 

"  5.  If  the  tenant  complain  that  the  growing  crop  has  been  injured  by  hares  or  rabbits' 
he  shall  give  notice  of  such  damage  to  the  landlord  before  the  crop  is  reaped,  and,  if 
required  by  the  landlord,  shall  make  his  application  to  the  sheriff  for  the  appointment  of 
a  valuator,  so  that  the  valuator  shall  see  the  crop  while  on  the  ground. 

"6.  In  all  such  leases  the  landlord  shall  not  be  entitled  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the 
tenant's  claim  for  damage,  that  the  lands  were  injured  by  -hares  or  rabbits  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  unless  the  amount  of  such  injury  is  stated  in  the  lease,  and 
allowed  as  a  deduction  from  the  rent" — (Mr.  Moncreiff) — brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

New  Clause. — "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  tenant,  notwithstanding  any  clause  in  his  lease, 
or  agreement  of  lease,  by  which  he  may  be  taken  bound  to  preserve  the  game,  hares,  or 
rabbits,  on  the  land  leased  to  him,  and  to  have  no  claim  against  the  proprietor  for  injury 
arising  from  any  excess  of  game,  and  the  consequent  damage  thereby  occasioned  to  him, 
however  great,  in  every  case,  and  whether  there  be  any  such  or  similar  clause  in  any 
existing  lease,  or  may  be  inserted  in  any  future  lease,  whenever  the  excess  of  game  in 
any  one  year  or  season  is  such  that  the  tenant  avers  the  same  has  occasioned  great 
damage  and  loss  to  him,  not  sooner  than  the  Ist  nor  later  than  the  last  day  of 

February,  to  apply,  by  summary  petition  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  which  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  forming  the  subject  of  the  lease,  are  situated,  and  who  shall  forth- 
with issue  his  warrant  for  calling  the  landlord  or  his  known  factor  or  agent,  before  him,  on 
an  inducia  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  10  days. 

"  The  sheriff  forthwith  shall  hear  parties  or  their  procurators  orally,  on  said  application ; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  not  then  arranging  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  application 
being  thereon  withdrawn,  they  shall  then  be  called  on  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  a 
single  valuator  or  referee,  to  whom  such  dispute  shall  be  referred,  each  to  name  one 
valuator  or  referee ;  and  in  that  case,  the  referees  so  appointed,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  matter  referred  to  them,  shall  nominate  and  appoint  by  writing,  under  their  hands,  an 
overman,  to  decide  on  such  matters,  on  which  they  may  differ. 

"  In  the  event  of  appearance  not  being  made  by,  or  for  the  landlord,  or  the  parties 
failing  so  to  name  a  referee  or  referees,  the  sheriff  shall,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand, 
nominate  and  appoint  one  such  valuator  and  referee,  who  shall  forthwith  make  oath  faith- 
fully to  exercise  the  duty  so  devolved  on  him. 

"  The  valuators  and  referees  so  named  and  appointed,  shall,  on  due  notice  to  the  parties 
or  their  agents,  visit  and  inspect  the  land,  hear  parties,  and  may  call  for  the  production  of 
all  books,  accounts,  and  papers,  and  examine  the  parties  and  their  witnesses  on  oath, 
and  administer  the  oaths  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  take  all  evidence  competent 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  for  fully  ascertaining  the  subject  of  reference. 

"  The  valuators  and  referees  so  named  and  appointed,  within  one  month  from  tiie  date 
of  their  ajjpointment  (unless  the  time  be  extended  by  lie  sheriff  on  cause  shown),  shall 
report  their  award  to  the  sheriff,  and  should  they  find  that  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
tenant  by  excess  of  game  in  the  previous  season  amounts  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the 
rent  and  value  of  services  for  that  year  and  CTop,  then  they  shall  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  damage  so  sustained,  over  and  above  such  per  centagc,  and  if  called  on,  shall  support 
their  award  on  oath. 
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"  The  sheriff  shall  tkeroupon  mterpone  Ms  authority  to  the  said  report,  sad  award  and 
find  the  teoanii  entitled  to  deduetion  ef  Ihe  ascartaiued  aoiount  of  daiufl^«,  beyoad  audi 
per  centage  from  the  zeut  of  the  said  crop  aotd  year,  aiid  the  same  sUall  foood  a,  ^ood  and 
valid  ground  of  credit,  in  amy  action  of  accounting,,  aad  to  support  au  adoon  t<a  pajmaot, 
any  clause  in  any  lease  or  contract  to  the  contrary  ootMrithstandia^ 

"  It  shall  be  competent  to  the  sberiiF  to  awacd  to  either  party,  all  or  a  put  of  the  coato  of 
the  application,  including  the  fees  payable  to  the  valuators  or  re&rees,  and  otiier  expcnsM 
incident  thereto. 

"  Ko  award  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  aet  aside  for  irre^larity  an  ecror  in  point  of 
form,  and  the  decisioa  and  decree  of  the  sheriff  shdl  be  final  and  oomclnsiire,  and  aulEg«et 
to  no  review  whatever — (Mr.  Fordyee) — read  the  first  and  second  tiiae. — Qwastiaa  put, 
That  this  datue  be  added  to  the  Bill. — The  Conunittee  divided  :  . 

Aye,  1.  Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Fordyce.  Sir  W.  Stiifing^Maxwell. 

Sir  G-raham  iSm^gomerj. 
Mr.  LamoBt. 
Lord  Elcfao. 
Mr.  RobertaoB. 
Mr.  IMPLagani 
Captain.  S^eirsL 
j  Mr.  Baillie. 

Postponed.  Clause  1.— Question,  That  this  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill — ^put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Fostpened  Clause  2. — Question,  That  this  clause  staad  part  of  the  Bill— rput,  and 
ngretd  ttu 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  tiie  PreamMe  be  amendfed  by  striUag 
out  the  words  "to  assimilate  the  law  of  Scotfend  with  the  law  of  Selmid'*— (Lord 
J!lcho).~^Q;aesdou,  That  the  wccda  pooposedrto  be  left  out  stand  part  of  ube  Preamble — 
^t,  and  neffotmd. 

Question,  That  the  Preamble,,  as  amended,  be  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill — put,  aod 
agreed  to. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  reported. 

Ordered,  To  BepocL 

GrAUS  PsBSEBVATIOir  (ScOTLAKi))  BiLL. 

Sfecial  Bepokt  proposed  by  tiie  Chturman,  read  tiie  first  and  second  time,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Beport. 
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REPORT 


FROM  THB 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON 


LIMITED    LIABILITY   ACTS; 


TOGETHER  WITH   THB 


PROCEEDINGS    OF  THE   COMMITTEE, 


MINUTES     OF    EVIDENCE. 


APPENDIX,    AND    INDEX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  bt  Printed, 
28  May  1867. 
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Tuesday y  5th  March  1867. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Limited  Liability  Acts. 

Friday,  8th  March  1867. 
Committee  nominated  of, — 


Mr.  Watkin. 
Mr.  Goschen. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  George  Grenfell  Glyn. 
Mr.  Brett. 

Lord  Eobert  Montagu. 
Mr.  Stephen  Cavfi. 
Jia.  Hubbard. 


Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Vanoe. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Monday,  IMh  March  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  16  Members : — Mr.  William  Edward  Forster 
added  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  12tk  March  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  17  M«mbcr»:-«-Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson 
added  to  the  Committee. 


Monday,  8th  April  1867. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  George  Grenfell  Olyn  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  on 
the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Morrison  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Tuescla^,  ii8th  Mqgf  1867. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  opinion,  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 

REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     y 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     1 

APPENDIX p.  153 

INDEX         ....  --.--..  p.  167 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of 

the  Limited  Liability  Acts  ; Have  considered  the  Matters  to  them 

Referred,  and  have  come  to  the  following  RESOLUTIONS,  which  they 
have  agreed  to  Report  to  the  House. 


That  all  Companies  should  hold  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders  within 
four  months  of  the  date  of  the  registration  of  Company. 

That  the  Companies  hereafter  to  he  formed  may,  hy  the  Memorandum  of 
Association,  and  Companies  already  formed  may,  hy  special  resolution,  agree 
to  carry  on  business  on  the  terms  that  certain  shareholders  thereof  may  be 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  their  means,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  Company  are  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  shares  held  by 
them ;  such  Companies,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to  be  called  "  Limited." 

That  Companies  may,  if  they  think  fit,  have  a  portion  of  their  shares  paid 
up  in  full,  the  remainder  not  being  so  paid  up. 

That  as  regards  all  shares  paid  up  in  full,  it  shall  be  competent  for  Companies, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  issue  certificates  to  bearer,  so  that  the  shares  may  be 
transferable  by  delivery. 

That  the  seller  of  shares  may  claim  a  registration  of  the  shares  into  the 
name  of  the  buyer,  upon  producing  an  acceptance  of  those  shares  signed  by 
the  buyer. 

That  the  law  concerning  the  mode  of  contracting,  so  as  to  bind  companies 
by  their  agents,  should  be  amended  by  introducing  clause  41  of  19  &  20  Vict., 
c.  47. 

That  the  Court,  before  which  a  petition  for  winding  up  shall  be  brought, 
shall  have  power  to  refer  the  simpler  cases  of  liquidiation  to  such  county  court 
as  it  may  direct,  under  the  order  of  the  said  Court. 

That  a  petition  to  the  Court  to  wind  up  a  Company,  if  presented  by  share- 
holders, should  be  signed  by  one  or  more  shareholders,  who  are  either  original 
allottees  of  shares  or  whose  names  have  been  on  the  register  as  shareholders, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

That  Companies  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital,  or  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  shares,  or  to  reduce  both  their  capital  and  their  shares,  on  the 
following  conditions : 

a.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
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b.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  advertisement  or  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct. 

c.  That  the  consent  of  all  parties,  being  creditors  of  the  Company  at  the 
date  of  the  reduction,  be  obtained. 

d.  Or  that  the  claims  of  such  creditor  be  discharged. 

«.  Or  that  in  cases  of  the  absence  or  legal  incapacity  of  creditors,  that 
the  amount  in  cash,  of  their  claims,  be  invested  la  Government  securities, 
or  placed  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  names  of  trustees,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  Session,  to  carry  out  the  alterations  of  the  law  proposed  in 
the  foregoing  Resolutions. 


28  May  1867. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  \2th,  March  1867. 


HBMBEBS   PBESENT: 


Mr.  Watkm. 

Mr.  George  Gxenfell  Glyn. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr,  Lowe. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 


Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  Finlay. 
Mr.  Cave. 
Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  Watkin  tras  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  I9tk  March  1867. 


HEUBBB8  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chtur. 


Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 

Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 


The  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  and  Mr.  Charles  Wordtwortk,  Q.c.j  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Friday,  22nd  March  1867. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Lowe. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Watkin  in  Ae  Chair. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 


Mr.  Finlay. 

.Mr.  Charles  Wordsworih,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  William  Newmarch,  F.B.S.,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Tuesday,  26<A  March  1867- 


MEMBERS  PBESEKI  : 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Glyn. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery, 

Mr.  William  Richard  Drake,  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  David  Chadtoich, 
were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 


Friday,  29th  March  1867. 

MEMBERS  PRESEXT  : 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GeneraL 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Mr.  William  Knapp  Henderson,  examined. 
Mr.  IVilliam  Newmarch,  further  examined. 
Mr.  George  Lathom  Browne,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  3rd  April  1867. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cave. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  Yanoe. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


Mr.  George  Lathom  Browne  and  the  Lord  Romilly  (attending  by  permission  of  the 
House  of  Lords)  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  9M  April  1867. 

HEHBEBS    present: 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr-  Finlay. 


Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 


Mr.  Edmund  Boyle  Church,  Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  and  Mr.  Henry  Barry,  were  severally- 
examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Friday,  \2th  April  1867. 

HEHBEBS  PRESENT : 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Cbur. 


Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Finlay. 
Mr.  Hubbaard. 
Mr.  Graves. 
Mr.  Cave. 


Mr.  Morrison. 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons, 
Mr.  Solicitor  GeneraL 
Mr.  Lowe. 


Sir  Williecm  Pagt  Wood  and  Mr.  John  Howell  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  30th  April,  at  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  30<A  April  1867. 

HEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forrter* 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 


Mr.  Bmry  Thring,  examined. 

"Soxu.Edward  Cecil  Curton,  further  examined. 

16oom  cleared. 

Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Ttiesdtty,  7th  May  1867. 


HEMBEBS   PBESENT: 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lowe. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Brett. 

Mr.  Finlaj. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Cave. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 


Boom  cleared. 

Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Qae«tioa,    "That  Mr.   Chaytor  be  examined" — (Mr.  Aldennan 
Salomons) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Parties  called  in. 

Mr.  Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor  and  Mr.  Henry  David  Pochin  vrere  severally  examined. 

Boom  cleared. 


Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  23rd  May,  at  One  o'clock. 
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THl  PBOCEEDINOS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Thursday,  23rd  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Watkin  in  the  Chair. 


•    Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Foreter. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Brett. 
Mr.  Vance. 
Mr.  Morrison. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Groschen. 

Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GeneraL 


The  Beaolutions  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chairman  were  read  as  follows : — 

1.  "  That,  whenever  shares  are  allotted  to  any  person,  a  printed  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum and  articles  of  association,  and  of  any  other  schedules  or  documents  which  bind  the 
company,  must  be  sent  to  him  with  the  letter  of  allotment. 

2.  "  That,  all  compaiues  should  hold  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders  within  four 
months  of  the  date  oi  the  registration  of  the  company. 

3.  "  That,  all  companies  should  be  compelled  to  supply  to  any  shareholder  who  applies 
for  it  a  list  of  the  names,  occupations,  and  addresses,  of  the  persons  registered  as  snare- 
holders  whose  shares  are  not  fully  paid  up,  together  with  the  ntmiber  of  shares  held  by 
each  of  such  persons. 

4.  "  That,  all  companies  consisting  of  more  than  20  (?)  members,  and  having  more  than 
1000/.  (?)  nominal  capital,  should  be  compelled  to  send,  to  any  member  who  applies  for 
it,  a  short-hand  writer's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  every  general  meeting. 

5.  "  That,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  companies  may,  if  they  think  fit,  adopt  the 
principle  of  commandite  partnership,  that  is  to  say,  carry  on  business  under  the  chief 
control  of  a  manager,  responsible  to  the  extent  of  uie  whole  of  his  means,  while  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  company  are  responsible  only  to  the  extent  of  the  shares  held  by 
them. 

6.  "  That,  companies  tnay,  if  they  think  fit,  have  a  portion  of  their  shares  paid  up  in 
full,  the  remainder  not  being  so  paid  up. 

7.  "  That,  as  regards  all  shares  paid  up  in  full,  it  shall  be  competent  for  companies,  if 
ihey  think  fit,  to  issue  certificates  to  bearer,  so  that  the  shares  may  be  transferable  by 
dehveiy.  i,.. 

8.  "  That,  the  law  should  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  the  vendor  of  a  share  to  have  the 
transfer  registered  immediately  upon  sale. 

9.  "  That,  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  remove  any  doubt  concerning  the 
validity  as  against  the  company  of  a  contract  not  under  seal  of  we  company  entered  into 
by  its  duly  authorised  officers  or  agents. 

10.  "  That,  assomtions,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce,  not  formed  for  purposes  of 
Hade  or  profit,  which  are  now  unwilling  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Act  of  1862, 
because  the  present  law  prescribes  the  use  of  the  word  '  limited,'  should  be  allowed  to 
substitute  the  word  '  incorporated.' 

11.  "That,  the  wmnty  court*  in  the  country  may,  with  advantage,  be  employed  in  the 
simpler  cases  of  liquidation. 

12.  "  That,  a  petition  to  the  court  to  wind  up  a  company,  if  presented  by  shareholders, 
should  be  signed  by  persons  holding  not  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
company,  and  who  have  held  their  sliares  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

1^. '<' That,  companies  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital,  or  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  shares,  or  to  reduce  both  their  capital  and  dieir  shares,  on  the  foUowing 
coaditions : — 

.  "  (a.)  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

"  (b.)  Notice  shall  be  given  by  advertisement,  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  direct. 

"  (c.)  That  the  consent  of  all  parties,  being  creditors  of  the  company  at  the  date 
'    of  the  reduction,  be  obtained, 

"  {d.)  Or  that  the  claims  of  rach  creditors  be  discharged. 

(«.)  Or 
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"  (e.)  Or  that  in  owes  of  the  absence  or  legal  incapacity  of  creditors,  that  the 
amount  in  cash  of  their  claims,  be  invested  in  Government  seourities,  or  placed  in 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  names  of  trustees  under  conditions  to  be  annroTed  bv 
the  Board  of  Irade."  ^^         ^ 

1.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  whenever  ebarea  are  allotted  to  any  person,  a  printed  copy  of  the  memorandum  and 
articles  of  association,  and  of  any  other  schedules  or  documents  which  bind  the  company, 
must  be  sent  to  him  with  the  fetter  of  allotment." — Amendment  propoeed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "that,"  inline  1,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  Copies  of  the  articles  <rf 
association  as  registered  be  printed  and  kept  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  to  be  sold  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  one  shilling,  to  any  person  who  may  apply  for  an  allotment  of 
shares"— (Mr.  Alderman  Sii/onion*.)— instead  thereof.— Question  put.  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Cave. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Vance. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Brett. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Question  put.  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  1. 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Brett 

Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

2.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  all  companies  should  hold  a  general  meeting  of 
dtarehdders  within  four  months  oi'  the  date  of  the  registration  of  the  company  " — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

3.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  all  companies  should  be  compelled  to  supply  to 
any  shareholder  who  applies  for  it,  a  list  of  the  names,  occupations,  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  roistered  as  shareholders,  whose  shares  are  not  fully  paid  up,  tc^ether  with  the 
number  ox  shares  held  by  each  of  such  persons" — put,  and  negatived. 

4.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  all  companies  consisting  of  more  than  20  (?) 
members,  and  having  more  than  1,000/.  (?)  nominal  capital,  should  oe  compelled  to  send, 
to  any  member  who  applies  for  it,  a  short-hand  writer's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  every 
general  meeting  " — put,  and  motived. 

5.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  it  should  be  made  clear  that  companies 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  adopt  the  principle  of  commandite  partnership,  that  is  to  say,  carry 
on  business  under  the  chief  control  of  a  manager,  responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
of  his  means,  while  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  company  are  responsible  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  shares  held  by  them " : — Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  m>m  the 
word  "  That, "  in  line  1,  in  order  to  add  the  following  words,  "  The  conjpanles  hereafter 
to  be  formed  may,  by  the  memorandum  of  association,  and  companies  already  formed 
may,  by  special  resolution,  agree  to  carry  on  business  on  the  terms,  that  certam  share- 
holders thereof  may  be  responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  their  means,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  company  are  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  shares  held  by 
them:  such  companies,  neverth^ess,  to  oontimie  to  be  called  *  limited ' " — (Mr.  Brett) — 
instead  thereof: — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  ^^lat  the  proposed  words  be  there  added — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended, — agreed  to. 

6.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  companies  may,  if  they  think  fit,  have  a 
portion  of  their  shares  paid  up  In  full,  the  remainder  not  being  so  paid  up  " — ^put,  and 
a<greed  to. 

■'   329.  b  7.  Motion 
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7.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That,  as  regards  all  shares  pud  up  in  full,  it  shall  b« 
competent  for  companies,  if  they  think  fit,  to  issue  certificates  to  bearer,  so  that  the  shares 
may  be  transferable  by  delivery  " — put,  and  agreed  to. 

8.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  law  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
enable  the  vendor  of  a  share  to  have  the  transfer  registered  immediately  upon  sale. " — 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That, "  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
"  The  seller  of  shares  may  claim  a  registration  of  the  shares  into  llie  name  of  the  boyer« 
upon  producing  an  acceptance  of  those  shares,  signed  by  the  buyer'' — (Mr.  Lowe)— 
instead  thereof: — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  port  of  the* 
Question — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended — agreed  to. 

9.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
remove  any  doubt  concerning  the  validity,  as  against  the  company,  of  a  contract  not 
under  the  seal  of  the  company,  entered  into  by  its  duly  authorised  officers  or  agents. " — 
Aoiendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  That  the  law,  '*  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  Concerning  the  mode  of  contracting,  so  as  to  bind  compaiiies  by  their  agents, 
should  be  amended  by  introducing  Clause  41  of  19  &  20  Vict,  c  47--(Mr.  Brett)— 
instead  thereof: — Question,  That  the  word  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question — ^put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  "  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added:" — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

10.  Motion  made,  and  Question  put, — ''  That  associations,  such  as  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, not  formed  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  profit,  which  are  now  unwilling  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  the  Act  of  1862,  because  the  present  law  prescribes  the  use  of  the  word 
"  limited  "  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  the  word  "  incorporated." — The  Committee 
divided : 

Noes,  7. 
Mr.  Goschen. 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Brett. 
Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GeneraL 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Sir  Graham  Montgomery 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Morrison. 


11.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — "  That  the  county  courts  in  the  country  may 
with  advantage  be  employed  in  the  simpler  cases  of  liquidation :" — Amendment  proposed, 
to  leave  out  from  the  words  «  That  the"  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  Court  brfore  which  a 

t petition  for  winding-up  shall  be  brought,  shall  have  power  to  refer  the  simpler  cases  of 
iquidation  to  such  county  court,  as  it  may  direct,  under  the  order  of  the  said  court"— 
(Mr.  Solicitor  General) — ^instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  tiie  Question, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added. — ^The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  One  o'clock.  , 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Brett. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Vance. 


Tuesdai/,  28th  May  1867. 

MEKBEKS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Watkik  in  the  Chur. 


Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Cave. 
Mr.  Finky. 
Mr.  Graves. 

The  CoDumttee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Morrison. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Lowe. 


l^  Motto« 
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12.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  petition  to  the  Court  to  wind  up  a 
oompanj,  if  presented  bj  Bhareholders,  should  be  signed  hj  persons  holding  not  less  than 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  who  have  held  their  shares  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  months." — Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  from  the 
words  "  signed  by,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  one  or  more  shareholders  who  are  either 
original  allottees  of  shares,  or  whose  names  have  been  on  the  Register  as  shareholders  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months" — (Mr.  Morrison). — Question,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question — put,  and  negatived. — Question,  That 
the  proposed  words  be  there  added  —put,  and  agreed  to. — Words  added. — Main  Question, 
as  amended — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

13.  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  companies  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  their 
capital,  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  shares,  or  to  reduce  both  their  capital  and  their 
shares,  on  the  following  conditions : 

"  (a.)  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

"  {h.)  Notice  shall  be  given  by  advertisement  or  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  direct 

"  (e.)  That,  the  consent  of  all  parties,  being  creditors  of  the  company  at  the  date 
of  the  reduction,  be  obtained : 

"  {d.)  Or  that  the  claims  of  such  creditors  be  discharged : 

"  (e.)  Or,  that  In  cases  of  the  absence  or  legal  incapacity  of  creditors,  that  the 
amount  in  cash  of  their  chums  be  invested  in  Grovemment  Securities,  or  placed  in 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  names  of  trustees  under  conditions  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  " — put,  and  agreed  to. 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought 
in  by  the  Government  in  the  present  Session  to  carry,  out  the  alterations  of  the.  law  pro- 
posed in  the  foregoing  resolutions  "—(He  Chairman)  —put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sneistion,  "  That  these  resolutions,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  be  reported 
le  House  " — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Tuetday,  IMA  March  1867. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Cecil  Curzon 
Charles  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  Q.c. 

Friday,.  i2nd  March  1867. 
Charles  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  f.b.8. 

Ttusday,  ilUh  March  1867. 
William  Bichard  Drake,  Esq.  - 
l^omas  Webster,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  f.k.8. 
David  Chadwick,  Esq. 

Fridmf,  29th  March  1867. 
William  Knapp  Benderson,  Esq. 
William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  f.b.8. 
George  Lathom  Browne,  Esq. 
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The  lUght  Hon.  John  Lord  BiHuilly 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday,  19th  March  1867. 


HEHBEBS  PBE8EKT  : 


Mr.  Stephen  Cave. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Goflohen. 

Mr.  Qraves. 


Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Watkin. 


EDWARD  "WILLIAM  "WATKIN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Honoubable  Edwabd  Cecil  Cubzon,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.']  You  are  Kegistrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

2.  Where  is  your  office? — At  No.  13,  Ser- 
jeant's Inn,  Fleet-street. 

3.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee exactly  the  system  upon  which  you 
operate? — Every  company  which  wishes  to  be 
registered  has  to  produce  to  me  a  memorandum 
and  articles  of  association,  both  of  which  must 
be  signed  by  the  same  persons,  seven  in  number. 
The  memorandum  contains  the  objects  for  which 
the  company  is  formed,  and  the  articles  contain 
the  regulations  by  which  t^ey  intend  to  carry 
out  their  objects.  The  memorandum  cannot  be 
altered,  but  the  articles  may  be  altered  by  special 
resolutions. 

4.  Who  brings  this  memorandtmi  and  those 
articles  to  you  ? — They  generally  come  through 
agents  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  persons  who 
are  themselves  interested  in  them  bring  them. 

5.  When  you  get  them,  what  do  you  do  with 
them? — ^I  examine  them  first  of  all  to  see  that 
they  are  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act ;  and  if  so,  they  are  registered  as  a  mat> 
ter  of  course ;  but  if  not,  they  are  returned  for 
correction. 

6.  When  you  say  that  you  examine  them  to 
see  that  they  are  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Act,  how  far  does  your  examination  go  ? — 
It  goes  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  exact 
requirements  which  the  Act  points  out  have  been 
complied  with;  neither  more  nor  less.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  general  is  to  prevent  people 
from  stating  their  objects  so  vaguely,  as  to 
make  them  incomprehensible ;  and  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  their  patting  in  words 

0.U8. 
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which  would  enable  them  to  convert,  we  will  pT^t.     "*' 
say,  a  bank  into  a  brewery,  as  observed  by  the        •**'''• 
court :    Be  Barned's  Bank,  Peel's  case.  Weekly 
Beport  15,  p.  391.     In  the  Bolls. 

7.  Will  you  state  precisely  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  which  you  specially  enforce,  or  endei^ 
vour  to  enforce? — They  are  stated  in  the  8th 
section  of  the  Act.  They  have  first  of  all  to  put 
down  the  name  of  the  proposed  company,  with 
the  word  "  Limited."  Then  they  have  to  state 
the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the 
office  of  the  company  is  to  be,  as  a  guide  to  where 
it  is  to  be  registered.  If  it  is  in  Scotland,  it  has 
to  be  registered  there ;  if  in  Ireland,  it  has  to  be 
re^stered  there ;  or  if  in  the  Stannaries,  or  in 
En^and,  it  has  to  be  registered  in  England, 
at  Truro,  or  in  London,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Then  the  next  head  is,  the  objects  for  whicn  it  is 
established,  whether  for  banking  purposes,  or  for 
a  railroad,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Then  there 
is  a  declaration  that  the  liability  is  limited.  Then 
there  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital  divided 
into  shares,  and  the  amount  into  whicn  the  shares 
are  to  be  ^vided ;  and  frequently  they  have  at- 
tempted to  put  in  something  more,  wmch  I  have 
always  refused. 

8.  Chairman.]  I  think  that  before  your  time 
there  was  no  check  such  as  you  have  instituted  ? 
—I  find  tiiat  before  my  time  those  objections 
were  very  often  raised,  and  then  people  came  in 
and  said,  "  Oh,  we  will  take  the  responsibility, 
if  you  will  only  get  it  through;"  because  the 
agents  only  care  about  getting  their  fees. 

9.  You  made  the  examination  more  severe* 
did  you  not? — I  have  made  it  more  severe;  I 

A  thought 
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The  Hon.     thought  that  I  was  not  justified  in  taking  anything 
E.C.Curzon,  beyond  what  the  Act  authorised. 

10.  Mr.  Stephen  CaveJ]  Then  the  points  upon 

19  March  which  you  examine  into  those  articles  and  me- 
1867.  morundum  are  whether  the  name  has  the  word 
"Limited"  after  it,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdont  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions ? — No ;  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
registered  office  is  to  be.  The  operations  may 
be  carried  on  anywhere,  all  over  the  world. 

11.  You  also  examine  into  the  objects  for 
which  the  company  is  formed,  and  the  amount 
of  capital,  do  you  not? — The  declaration  that  the 
liability  of  the  members  is  limited,  and  the 
amount  of  capital. 

12  How  do  you  then  proceed  to  Tcrify  those 
points? — There  is  nothing  to  verify.  It  is  a 
simple  statement  of  facts. 

13.  But  do  you  take  the  facts  for  what  they 
are  worth,  as  they  are  given  to  you  ? — Yes. 

14.  All  that  you  see  is  that  they  are  correct 
on  the  face  of  them,  and  that  they  do  not  deviate 
in  form  from  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Act,  is 
that  so  ? — That  is  so ;  but  the  objects  are  the 
most  difficult  things  to  look  into  carefully,  be- 
cause they  are  very  apt  to  get  diem  drawn  up  by 
counsel,  and  the  counsel  are  very  apt  to  put  in 
general  words,  so  vague  as  not  to  nutke  the  ob- 
jects clear.  I  am  very  particular  to  see  that  the 
objects  are  clear,  so  that  anybody  can  understand 
them. 

15.  Then  supposing  the  company,  or  the  agent, 
objects  to  alter  the  return  which  he  makes  to 

Jrou,  what  can  you  do? — I  refuse  it;  then  if  he 
ikes  to  proceed  against  me,  he  can  do  so. 

16.  What  power  have  you  to  refuse  ? — I  con- 
sider that  I  have  power  to  refuse,  because  I  am 
obliged  to  give  a  certificate  at  any  time  of  the 
company's  having  been  registered.  That  cer- 
tificate is  pritnd  facie  evidence  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  having  been  complied  witk ; 
and  I  bold  that  it  is  not  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  if  the  statement  of  the 
ob^ts  is  so  vague  as  not  to  be  clear. 

17.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act,  or  the  Acta 
by  which  you  are  constituted,  which  enables  you 
to  refuse? — Not  in  so  many  words;  only  con- 
structively. 

18.  But  you  simply  confine  your  ezaminatioa 
to  the  words  on  tne  face  of  the  memorandum 
which  is  sent  to  you,  and  you  do  not  attempt, 
for  iastance,  to  verify  signatures,  or  to  examine 
whether  the  amount  of  capital  is  paid,  or 
not?— No;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  I 
am  bound  to  see  tliat  it  is  signed  by  seven  per- 
sons, and  that  they  give  their  names,  addresses, 
and  descriptions,  and  if  they  do  not  give  their 
addresses  very  correctly  and  clearly,  I  refuse 
it  on  that  ground.  I  take  a  great  cEeal  of  pains 
to  see  that  they  are  ho%&  fide  people,  as  far  as 
their  names,  addresses,  and  descriptions  can  make 
it  appear  so. 

19.  Chairmaru\  They  might  not  even  have  an 
existence,  I  suppose  ? — There  have  been  cases  of 
minors  signing,  and  men  of  straw  whom  you 
never  find  again ;  I  have  been  told  that  people 
have  been  paid  a  pound  a  head  all  round  at  a 
public-house  to  make  up  the  number. 

20.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  You  have  no  power  to 
prevent  that,  have  you  ? — We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  it. 

21.  In  fact,  you  have  no  power  ? — None. 

22.  You  know  that  if  you  refuse  to  gramt  the 
certificate  you  may  be  compelled  to  do  k?— I 


might ;  but,  then,  the  great  thing  against  that  is, 
that  nobody  who  has  committed  a  fraud  would 
dare  to  do  it. 

23.  So  far,  with  regard  to  the  first  point  of 
registration,  what  are  your  duties  beyond  that, 

.  as  regards  the  removing  of  abortive  companies 
from  the  register,  for  instance? — It  is  not  my 
dutj  to  do  that.  That  is  a  questioa  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  public ;  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  companies  which  are  abortive  com- 
panies, and  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  they 
can  be  got  rid  of ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  ihe 
Legislature  ought  to  give  some  power  to  call 
upon  them  to  account  for  themselves,  and  to  come 
forward  and  prove  that  they  are  no  longer  in 
existenoe. 

24.  But  at  present  your  duty  ceases  with  what 
you  have  told  us? — So  far  as  the  original  regis- 
tration goes,  that  is  so. 

^  25.  When  you  speak  of  the  original  registra- 
tion, what  other  registration  is  there  ? — They  are 
bound  to  register  annually  a  return  of  their 
capital  and  shares. 

26.  Mr.  /T.  JE.  Forster.}  What  is  the  clause 
under  which  your  powers  exist  ? — Section  8  of 
the  Act  is  the  first  process ;  the  26th  section  is 
the  one  which  refers  to  tke  annual  Ust,  which  is 
the  most  important  return. 

27.  Was  there  not  an  earlier  Act  which  con- 
stituted you  in  the  year  1856  ?— That  Act  was 
repealed. 

28.  But  that  was  the  original  Act,  was  it  not, 
by  which  you  were  first  constituted? — I  think 
there  was  an  Act  before  that ;  however,  the  Act 
of  1862  is  the  only  operative  Act  now. 

29.  That  enacts,  that  you  fillii^  this  positioD 
should  be  appointed  ?— The  appointment  is  made 
under  this  Act, 

30.  Under  what  clause  is  the  appouitment  ? — 
It  is  the  H'tth  clause  of  the  Aet  of  186&,  under 
the  head  of  "  Registration  Oflke." 

31.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.!  Will  you  proceed  with 
the  next  point  of  your  duty  ? — As  to  the  things 
that  are  to  be  registered,  the  amtu^  sumiaaiy 
under  the  26th  section  is  the  most  important 

3S.  Will  you  describe  the  whole  course  oE  » 
eompasy  from  its  first  reeistratton,  as  fiur  as  yoa 
have  to  do  with  it,  to  its  final  winding  up,  taluag 
it  by  stages  ? — We  have  now  the  original  regis- 
tratHm  of  the  raemorandum,  and  the  Mticles; 
then  the  company  has  once  in  every  year  to 
make  a  return  luider  the  26th  section,  with  a. 
list  of  the  members*  which  is  ealled  the  annud 
list  of  members,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  smnmary  of 
the  state  of  their  affairs;  it  gives  under  seven 
£ffereat  heads,  for  which  a  farm  is  given  at  iho 
end  of  the  Act,  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the 
company,  the  nuoabef  of  shares  talw^n  up>  the 
amount  of  calls,  the  total  amount  received  on 
calls,  the  total  amount  of  calls  unpaid,  the  total 
amount  of  shares  forfeited,  and  the  Barnes,  ad- 
dresses, and  occupations  of  the  members.     Now, 
a  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  diis  return ;  the^ 
are  bounu  to  make  out  this  list,  and  they  are 
bound  to  send  a  copy  of  this  list  to  the  registrar, 
and  they  occasionally  say,  "  We  have  tendered 
you  a  copy  of  our  list,  and  you  are  bound  to  take 
It,"  although  it  is  incorrect,  and  although  it  is  not 
according  to  the  facts ;  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
always  to  refer  to  previous  returns,  and  then  if 
they  do  not  agree  I  send  it  back  for  eorrectioB; 
I  an  sorry  to  say  that  my  predecessor  did  i\ot  do 
that  very  8triii«ently,and  a  great  many  companies 
have  got  into  diflScoltieB  in  ooBsequeBoe. 
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83,  D«  you  suppose  that  you  secure  the  cor- 
xectness  of  tbe  returns  by  that  operation  F — I  do 
not  do  it,  because  sometimes  they  caanot  alter 
them ;  but  if  it  had  been  done  m  the  first  in- 
etanoe,  it  certainly  would  liave  done  so.  For 
example,  they  have  made  some  alterations  in  their 
capital  which  are  ill^al,  or  they  have  omitted  to 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  on 
the  list,  and  in  eome  cases  they  have  gone  on  for 
years  altering  their  capital  and  their  shares,  till 
nobody  knows  what  their  ci^Ht^  and  their  shares 
consist  o£ 

34.  Is  there  any  penalty  for  not  keeping  a 
proper  register,  or  for  making  a  falae  statement  F 
— There  is  no  penalty  for  its  being  false,  exoept 
that  it  is  a  misdemeanour.  If  any  of  the  ahare- 
liolders  chose  to  proceed,  there  is  a  penalty  of 
61.  &  dav  for  delay  in  delivering  the  return. 

35.  W  ill  you  explain  clearly  in  what  way  you 
make  this  return  correct? — It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  make  it  ocnrect,  bat  if  it  is  incorrect  1  coiv- 
«ider  liiat  it  is  ii«t  in  compliance  with  the  Act, 
and  I  will  not  take  it,  and  it  is  incumbent  upc« 
them  to  make  their  returns  in  a  proper  form. 
The  blots  in  those  cases  have  invariably  been 
where  they  have  attempted  to  aher  their  shares 
to  a  lower  amount  than  they  really  ought  to  be ; 
consequently  deceiving  die  public  and  their  share- 
holders as  to  what  the  state  of  their  affairs  is. 

36.  That  is  the  case  with  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  only,  I  presume ;  a  company  that  has 
the  power  to  reduce  its  shares? — An  Unlimited 
Company  can  do  as  it  likes,  of  course. 

37.  This  refers  only  to  Limited  Companies, 
does  it  ? —It  refers  only  to  Limited  Companies. 

38.  As  with  regard  to  the  first  memorandum, 
so  with  regard  to  this  return ;  it  is  simply  that 
if  on  tiie  «ice  of  it  it  is  incorrect,  you  can  secure 
its  being  rather  more  correct  ? — Just  so. 

39.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.']  Does  the  whole  of 
the  requirement  of  this  26tn  dauee  apply  only  to 
a  Limited  Company? — It  is  any  company  that 
has  shares,  you  will  observe.  In  the  26th  clause 
the  words  are :  "  Every  company  under  this 
Act,  and  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares." 

40.  I  understood  you  to  state,  in  answer  to  the 
Hight  honourable  Member,  Mr.  Cave,  that  it 
was  only  a  Limited  Company  that  had  to  give 
tiiis  information ;  is  tiiat  the  case  ? — It  is  with 
regard  to  a  Limited  Company,  where  they  have 
altered  their  shares,  that  the  question  arises. 

41.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  Will  you  state  how 
much  of  this  26th  section  applies  to  Limited 
Companies,  and  how  much  to  Unlimited  compar 
nies  ? — It  applies  to  companies  only  that  have  a 
capital  divided  into  shares.  It  could  not  apply 
to  a  iViutual  Company,  but  it  might  apply  to  every 
other  company.  You  may  have  an  Unlimited 
Company  divided  into  shares. 

42.  But  after  all,  you  do  not  profess  when  you 
have  made  those  corrections,  to  have  a  return 
which  is  correct  in  fact,  but  simply  to  have  one 
which  is  correct  in  form? — I  refuse  to  take  them 
when  they  are  evidently,  on  the  face  of  them 
false,  and  then  it  is  left  to  them  to  get  them  right 
if  they  can,  apd  if  they  do  not  get  them  rignt, 
they  are  under  the  penalties. 

43.  Practically,  do  you  find  that  that  opera- 
tion induces  many  companies  not  to  make  those 
returns  regularly  ? — It  has  had  that  effect ;  when 
the  companies  have  been  unable  to  rectify  it  and 
to  make  a  true  return,  they  do  not  make  any, 
because  I  do  not  take  them,  and  then  their  only 
proceeding  is  to  take  a  mandamns  ont  against 
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me,  which  of  course  they  will  not  do,  because  it     Th«  Hon. 
will  expose  their  mistakes.  M'CCnrjmk, 

44.  Then,  do  you  mean  that  they,  can  compel  ~rr~  . 
you  to  take  an  incorrect  return  ?— I  tiiink  they  '^.^?" 
could.  '        »^7- 

45.  Then  you  act  ill^ally  to  prevent  them 
from  acting  illegally,  is  t£it  so  ? — 1  have  always 
considered  that  my  being  obliged  by  the  Act 
to  give  a  certificate,  which  is  held  by  the  Act  to 
be  evidence  that  the  Act  has  been  complied  with, 
is  a  justification  to  me  in  refusing  the  certificate 
knowingly,  and  with  information  that  it  is  a  false 
return.  That  is  the  principle  by  which  I  have 
been  guided. 

46.  Then  if  you  considered  your  ofiSce  dmply  as 
ministerial,  you  would  not  have  to  refuse  any 
returns  at  all  ?  —If  the  Act  did  not  compel  me  to 
give  a  certificate,  which  was  an  evidence  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Act,  of  course  I  should  simply 
take  the  papers  and  file  them  and  not  look  at 
them,  which  of  course  would  render  the  whole 
system  nugatory. 

47.  Then  what  is  the  next  step? — That  practi- 
cally, is  the  basis  of  all  the  information  that  is 
given,  but  in  addition  to  that  they  are  obliged  to 
give  returns  of  any  special  resolutions  t^at  are 
passed ;  there  are  certain  things  which  they  have  a 
ri^ht  to  alter  under  the  memorandum,  such  as 
this,  they  may  change  their  name  by  a  special 
resolution  with  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  they  may  increase  their  capital  by  a 
special  resdution,  they  may  convert  their  paid- 
up  capital  into  stock  by  a  special  resolution,  which 
they  are  botmd  to  file  at  the  office. 

4i8.  How  do  you  deal  with  those  matters  ? — I 
have  simply  to  see  that  they  <u*e  special  resolu- 
tions accoraing  to  the  Act ;  I  do  not  look  into 
the  body  of  them. 

49.  Are  those  the  different  applications  which 
take  place  during  the  existence  of  the  company  ? 
-^Yes ;  tliey  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  memorandum  of  association,  except 
in  tliose  three  things ;  it  is  very  desirable,  I  think, 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  register  all  resolu- 
tions, which  they  are  not  now  obliged  to  do,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  register  the  names  of  their 
directors,  which  they  arenotnowobliged  to  do,  and 
any  alteration  in  them  ;  I  think  they  ought  also 
to  register  their  balance  sheet  annually,  that  is 
continually  asked  for  by  the  public  who  come  for 
information. 

50.  Are  they  empowered  to  register  the  balance 
sheet  if  they  please  ? — They  are  not. 

61.  Yon  would  not  take  it  if  it  was  offered? — 
No ;  it  is  not  required. 

52.  Would  you  register  the  names  of  lie  direo- 
tors  ?~No. 

53.  In  fact,  you  will  take  nothing  but  what 
you  are  obliged  to  take  by  the  Act  ? — Nothing 
but  what  I  am  authorised  to  take.  (The  Witneu 
handed  in  a  Table — Vide  Appendix^ 

54.  Notiiing  further  takes  place  until  you  come 
to  the  winding  up  ? — Nothing  takes  place  until 
we  come  to  the  wmding  up. 

55.  'Will  you  explain  that  process  so  £ur  as  it 
concerns  the  registration  ? — As  far  as  the  office 
is  concerned,  they  have  to  pass  either  a  speml 
resolution,  or  a  resolution  stating  the  reasons  for 
winding  up  according  to  the  Act.  They  are 
bound  to  wind  up  on  certain  events  occurring, 
first  of  all,  they  may  pass  a  special  resolution  to 
wind  up  by  the  Court;  and  when  a  company 
does  not  commence  business  in  a  year,  or  sua* 
pends  business  for  a  year,  it  may  be  wound  up. 
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The -Hon.    When  the  numbers  are  come  to  less  than  seven, 
E.C.Cvrx(m,  when  it  Is  unable  to  pay  its  debts;   when  the 

• Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  wound  up, 

19  March     or  when  they  pass  a  special  resolution  to  wind 
1867.        up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  or  volun- 
tarily ;  then  they  must  file  that  resolution  at  our 
office. 

56.  Is  that  the  first  step  ? — That  is  the  first 
step ;  then  all  the  rest  of  it  goes  on  out  of  doors 
till  the  last  meeting  is  held,  passing  the  accounts, 
when  the  liquidator,  or  whoever  the  person  is 
who  is  doing  the  winding  up,  is  bound  to  file  a 
notice  of  the  requirements  having  been  complied 
with,  and  three  months  after  that  they  are  free. 

57.  There  is  something  before  that,  is  there 
not,  that  appears  upon  your  re^ster  after  they 
file  the  resolution  ;  they  file  a  copv  of  the  order, 
do  they  not? — If  it  is  an  order  of  the  Court,  that  is 
equivalent  tu  a  resolution ;  if  it  is  a  resolution  by 
the  company,  it  will  come  to  us.  If  it  is  an  order 
of  the  Court,  under  petition  to  the  Court,  the 
order  of  the  Court  comes,  which  is  equivalent. 

68.  And  that  is  the  conclusion  ? — ^Yes. 

59.  Then  is  tiiat  the  whole  of  your  duty  with 
regard  to  Joint  Stock  Companies  ? — Yes,  as  to 
registration ;  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  corres- 
pondence, and  the  registrar's  advice  and  opinion 
IS  frequently  taken  both  as  to  registration  and  on 
legal  points. 

60.  Have  you  now  described  the  whole  course, 
as  far  as  you  know  it,  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company 
from  beginning  to  end  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  a  point 
arising  on  the  question  of  winding  up,  which  has 
been  pressed  upon  me  very  often,  which  is,  as  to 
persons  who  have  the  power  to  apply  for  a 
winding-up  order ;  there  is  a  case  which  has  oc- 
curred of  which  I  have  made  a  note ;  that  was  the 
case  of  a  bank,  where  an  attorney's  derk,  holding 
five  shares,  petitioned  for  winmng  up ;  I  think 
that  a  person  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  petition 
to  wind  up  unle&s  he  is  hon&Jide  a  shareholder  of 
some  standing. 

61.  What  became  of  his  petition? — He  peti- 
tioned the  Court,  and  he  put  the  company  to 
very  great  expense  to  oppose  it ;  in  the  case  of 
this  bank  the  petition  was  dismissed. 

62.  That  is  not  exactiy  a  case  for  the  regis- 
trar, is  it  ? — No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me ; 
but  it  is  a  point  which,  I  thmk,  incidentally 
ought  to  be  noticed. 

63.  Is  there  anything  which  joa.  can  suggest 
to  make  your  system  of  re^stration  more  perfect, 
simply  as  registration?—!  do  not  think,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  we  get  enough  infor- 
mation ;  I  think  that  the  balance  sheets  ought 
to  be  registered,  as  I  mentioned  before,  ana  I 
think  the  directors'  names  ought  to  be  kept  re- 
gistered, and  that  all  changes  should  be  regis- 
tered also,  and  all  transfers  half  yearly;  I  tlunk 
too,  that  the  registrar  ought  to  have  greater 
powers  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
left  simply  to  one's  own  discretion. 

64.  In  what  way  would  you  wish  to  enforce 
the  requirements  of  the  Act ;  I  presume  that 
you  would  not  wish  to  go  into  the  truth  of  the 
statements  which  are  made  to  you?— No,  but  I 
think  that  by  publication  you  might  do  it; 
and  beyond  this  5 1,  fine  which,  after  ul,  does  not 
work,  if  the  directors  were  made  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  the  company  during  the  time  they 
were  in  default  as  to  making  their  returns,  I 
think  that  might  have  some  efiiect ;  but  I  think 
publication  would  have  very  great  efiect. 


65.  How  do  you  enforce  the  fine? — The  fine 
is  enforced  by  anybody  who  chooses  to  go  before 
two  magistrates,  or,  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff. 

66.  Is  that  fine  for  delaying  the  returns  ? — ^Yes. 

67.  It  is  part  of  your  duty  to  enforce  it  ? — Not 
at  all. 

68.  Do  you  give  information  to  the  Court  ? — 
No. 

69.  Then  nobody  knows,  I  suppose,  whether 
the  return  is  delayed  or  not  ?—  No,  unless  some- 
body comes  to  search  and  inquire,  and  then  they 
find  it  out,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they  have 
been  taken  into  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  but 
practically,  I  think,  the  Act  is  inoperative  so  far 
as  the  fines  are  concerned. 

70.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgton.']  The  fact  is,  I 
suppose,  nobody  has  any  interest  in  doing  it?— 
Very  seldom. 

71.  Chairman.']  Can  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  is  the  total  number  of  companies 
registered  at  your  office  from  the  year  1862  up  to 
this  date? — )  made  out  this  paper  in  continuation 
of  the  Parliamentary  Betum  according  to  the 
honourable  Chairman's  suggestion  up  to  Satur- 
day ;  there  are  98  companies  this  year  witii  a  pro- 
posed capital  of  upwards  of  6,000,000  /. 

[TTkc  Witneit  delivered  in  the  following  Table: — ^] 

COMPANIES'  REGISTER  OFFICE. 

RETURN  of  th«  Number  of  Coxpakibs  Reoistered  under 
"The  CoMPAHiBs  Act,  1888,"  from  the  lit  January  to  the 
16th  March  1867,  with  the  Amount  of  Capital  propoted  to  be 
raised  by  Share*,  tea. 


Period* 

When 
R*tMeKd. 

CUu. 

1 

as 

capital. 

i 

2i 

WItbort 
Komlail 
Cipttd. 

«. 

From 
1  tan. 

to 
ISMv. 

ILuidoo; 

1  United       . 
SOldLimilad 

M 

1 

«04,eM 

I 

Umitcd     by 
OnanDtee. 

1807. 

40MViiUmItcd 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Totals 

-       -       - 

M 

e,a48,«io 

1 

- 

SUKKART. 

06  Companies  ware  registered  from  the  Ist  January  to  16th 
March  1867,  with  a  proposed  capital  of  6,848,610 1. 
S  Companies  were  registered  from  the   1st  Jannaiy  to  16th 
March  1667,  wiUioat  nominal  capital. 
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72.  I  gather  from  what  yon  have  stated  that 
you  have  no  power,  whatever,  at  present,  effec- 
tually to  check  fictitious  registration,  is  tJiat  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

73.  You  may  have  seven  names  which  really 
are  the  names  of  nobody,  in  fact  seven  forgeries, 
or  seven  men  of  straw  ? — Yes. 

74.  Have  you  any  power,  whatever,  to  chedc 
that  ? — None  whatever. 

75.  You  stated  also,  did  you  not,  that  you 
have  no  power,  whatever,  to  remove  companies 
which  have  never  commenced  business,  or  which 
have  incurred  liabilities,  or  which  having  com- 
menced have  ceased  to  carry  on  business? — I 
have  not,  and  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
power  given  to  do  that. 

76.  JEn  such  a  case,  I  presume,  that  those  com- 
panies have  taken  a  certain  name  which  no  other 
company  can  take  ? — That  is  so. 

77.  The 
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77.  The  result  is,  that  under  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  a  company  may,  as  it  were,  take  and 
keep  possession  ot  the  ground  so  far  as  the  name 
gives  it,  without  there  being  any  power  to  get 
wem  out  of  the  way  ? — The  only  remedy  is  that, 
of  course,  the  company  who  have  pirated  the 
name  should  consent  to  the  change.  It  has  been 
a  not  uncommon  practice,  when  a  good  thing  was 
c<»ning  out,  for  some  speculators  to  get  to  the 
office  early  in  the  morning  before  the  other  people 
came  out,  and  to  take  the  name,  and  then  they  have 
to  be  bought  off.  Under  this  Act  there  is  no  power 
to  oblige  them  to  give  the  name  up  ;  but  under 
the  Indian  Act  the  registrar  has  the  power  to 
make  them  change  the  name,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  so. 

78.  Then  also  I  understand  that  you  have  no 
power  to  deal  with  a  false  or  erroneous  registra- 
tion of  any  kind  ? — No. 

79.  You  are  almost  bound,  are  you  not,  to  take 
as  a  true  document  any  piece  of  paper  sent  to  you 
with  any  figures  or  writing  upon  it  ? — Yes ;  sup- 
posing that  it  is  in  the  form  which  the  Act 
requires. 

80.  But  if  the  facts  are  totally  incorrect,  and 
if  the  form  is  in  accordance  with  me  Act,  you  are 
bound  to  accept  it,  are  you  not  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  the  objecte  of  a  company  could  be  exactly 
incorrect.  They  may  state  very  absurd  things ; 
but  I  have  no  right  to  criticise  that,  so  long  as 
what  they  mean  is  clear. 

81.  But  I  am  referring  rather  to  the  other  re- 
turns which  have  to  be  made ;  take,  for  instance, 
the  annual  accounts,  or  take  a  copy  of  their  reso- 
lutions for  the  alteration  of  capital ;  have  you  any 
means  whatever  of  checking  the  correctness  of 
that  document  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
justified  in  looking  into  that. 

82.  Have  you  any  means  of  punishing  sum- 
marily, or  of  leading  to  the  pumshment  of  the 
authors  of  either  false  returns,  or  incorrect  returns, 
or  of  any  other  irregularity  ? — No,none  whatever. 

83.  You  have  spoken  of  publication  as  a 
remedy,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  for  many 
irregularities  which  you  have  pointed  out ;  what 
is  the  particular  mode  of  publication  which  has 
struck  you  as  the  most  efficient  to  be  established  ? 
— I  think  that  periodically  (once  a  week,  or  cer- 
tainly once  a  month,  but  probably  once  a  week) 
the  names  of  all  new  companies  registered  ought 
to  be  published  in  the  papers,  stating  names, 
businesses,  and  amount  of  capital;  and  also  that 
there  should  be  published  a  list  of  those  in  default ; 
but  my  feeling  is  that  the  directors  ought  to  be 
held  responsiMe  for  the  debts  incurred  during  the 
time  that  they  are  in  default,  and  if  that  was 
known  to  be  the  fact,  and  the  names  were  seen  in 
the  papers,  I  think  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  public  better  informed. 

84.  Do  you  mean  that  that  should  be  a  publi- 
cation through  the  "  Gazette"? — I  do  not  believe 
in  the  "  Gazette "  as  a  means  of  publicity  ;  I 
think  that  it  should  be  in  some  newspapers;  I 
should  use  my  discretion  as  to  what  the  papers 
should  be.  There  are  some  papers  in  connection 
with  people  who  are  mixed  up  with  the  business 
of  companies,  and  some  of  those  papers  might  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

85.  In  your  view,  the  publicity  which  is  fur- 
ther required  is  publicity  tlurough  ordinary  news- 
papers?— ^Yes. 

86.  Has  it  ever  struck  ^ou,  that,  considering 
the  vast  number  and  variety  of  companies,  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  public  to  enable  your 
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office  to    publish    a  weekly   register   like    the     The  Hon. 
"  Gazette, '  for  instance,  giving  all  the  informa-  E.C.Curztm. 

tion  as  you  receive  it  ? — Ido  not  know ;  it  would        

be  a  most  onerous  task,  and  a  very  expensive     19  March 
one,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  benefit  would  be         »867. 
equivalent  to  the  labour  and  expense. 

87.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  securing  that  ?— You  would  have  to  wade 
through  every  company's  memorandums  and 
articles,  to  be  able  to  give  anything  like  even  a 
vague  and  uncertain  statement  as  to  what  their 
objects  were.  The  name  of  a  company  very  often 
does  not  at  aU  give  you  an  idea  of  what  its  busi- 
ness is.  A  company  issue  a  prospectus  with  cer- 
tain objects;  then  they  file  a  memorandum  of 
association,  or  memorandum  and  articles  of  as- 
sociation, which  may  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  prospectus. 

88.  You  have  no  power  of  dealing  with  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  have  you  ?— The  pro- 
spectuses are  quite  out  of  court ;  I  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  them ;  I  never  see  them,  in 
fact 

89.  In  point  of  fact,  under  the  law  as  it  stands, 
whether  it  comes  within  your  purview  or  not,  is 
it  not  the  case,  that  the  prospectus  under  which 
directors  and  promoters  may  get  the  capital  for 
a  company,  may  be  for  a  totally  different  object, 
or  in  a  totally  different  direction,  or  to  a  totally 
different  extent  from  the  published  articles,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  under  the  operation  of  which 
each  shareholder  is  made  to  come  ? — That  is  the 

Elea  upon  which  many  people,  when  companies 
ave  failed,  have  tried  to  get  their  names  taken 
off  the  list.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  penalty 
against  issuing  any  representation  that  it  is  a 
limited  company,  until  they  have  my  certifi- 
cate. 

90.  Would  you  recommend  that  before  they 
get  your  certificate,  you  should  have  the  partner- 
ship and  memorandum  articles,  as  I  have  called 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  you  get  the  pro- 
spectus, in  order  to  see  that  the  pubhshed  articles 
are  the  same  thing  as  the  pubhc  are  invited  to 

fo  into  by  the  prospectus?— I  think  that  it  is 
ardly  a  thing  for  me  to  have  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
spectus in  conformity  with  articles  of  association ; 
but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
that  they  agree,  except  the  additional  labour. 

91.  Does  that  strike  you  as  a  practical  mode  of 
delivering  people  embarking  in  those  things  from 
that  dangerous  inconsistency? — Yes;  supposing 
the  law  to  recognise  prospectuses,  ae  it  does  at 
present. 

92.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  Do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  penectly  competent  to  prepare  a  pro- 
spectus and  prepare  articles  of  association,  and 
see  that  they  agree  in  every  case  ? — Yes,  but  it 
would  involve  a  very  large  amount  of  business. 
The  question,  in  my  mind,  would  be  whether  the 
labour  in  doing  it  would  be  equal  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  at  present  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  prospectuses. 

93.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.']  Would  you  in  a 
judicial  capacity  then  have  power  to  reject  a 
prospectus  if  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  of  the  company? — Yes,  it  would  be 
thi-owing  upon  the  registrar  the  duty  of  certify- 
ing to  the  court  that  the  prospectus  was  cor- 
rect. 

94.  Chairman.]  Merely  to  this  extent,  that  it 
was  correct,  as  a  matter  of  accord  with  the 
partnership  articles? — If  it  was  to  be  correct 
mth  regard  to  the  memorandum  it  could  be 
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"The  Hon.  ^^De,  but  lihe  articles  being  cxpable  of  being 
E.CCuntm.  altered  at  any  time,  you  might  have  haif-a-dozen 
prospectuseB  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  liiat,  I 
beHeve,  used  to  be  the  case  formerfy  ;  but  if  a 
proepectue  was  simply  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  memorandum^  then  I  think  that  it  wonid  be 
perfectly  feasible,  but  it  would  not  be  feasible  if 
it  was  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  articles. 

95.  Would  yon  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  power  to  suspend  inoperative  com- 
panies, such  as  have,  from  circumstances  beyond 
their  confarol,  been  discontinued  or  not  com- 
menced ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able. 

96.  With  reference  to  the  incorrect  record* : 
will  yon  explain  your  views  as  to  any  provi- 
sion which  is  required  in  that  direction  ? — At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  companies  who, 
through  inadvertence,  or  through  ignorance, 
have  altered  the  amount  of  their  capital ;  some 
of  them  have  diminished  the  value  of  their 
«hare8,  and  have  increased  them  again ;  and  some 
of  them  supposed  that  their  shares  were  fully  paid 
"up,  and  converted  them  into  stock  when  in 
reality  they  had  no  right  to  do  so.  It  is  impos- 
«ible  to  tell  what  the  responsibility  of  a  man 
"holding  stock  in  such  a  company  may  be;  I  think 
in  caaee  where  they  have  done  it  through  inad- 
vertence, and  where  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was 
not  for  any  fraudulent  purpose,  there  ought  to  be 
a  power  to  amend  the  records  without  their  going 
to  the  expense  of  winding  up  the  company ;  that 
might  be  done  by  putting  them  into  the  hands  of 
an  accountant  selected  from  some  well  known 
firm,  and  if  he  certified  that  the  company  were 
solvent  at  the  time,  yon  might  reinstate  them 
from  that  date,  tbey  being  still  responsible  for  all 
debts  incurred  under  the  original  blunder ;  they 
might  then  have  a  fresh  certificate,  paying  as  if 
for  fresh  registration,  and  from  that  date  they 
might  be  free  fix)m  the  responsibility  which  their 
errors  had  caused ;  I  think  that  would  be  very 
practicable. 

97.  At  present,  as  I  understand,  those  errors 
which  may  arise  from  the  best  motives,  but 
throngh  carelessness,  would  compel  a  company 
to  go  through  the  whole  process  of  winding  up  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  might,  and  in  all  probability  it  would 
ruin  them. 

98.  You  say  that  simple  means  might  be  pro- 
Tided  for  correcting  such  errors  and  difficulties 
without  that  extreme  course  being  taken?  —  I 
"ftiink  so. 

99.  With  regard  to  the  fault  as  to  the  sum- 
maries, win  you  state  your  view  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act 
are  practically  operative,  or  inoperative  ? — I  find, 
as  a  rule,  that  lliey  are  inoperative.  It  is  no- 
body's duty  to  sue,  except,  perhaps,  a  share- 
holaer  may  do  so  who  has  burned  his  fingers.  In 
one  or  two  cases  they  have  been  very  indignant 
at  having  been  deceived,  and  at  havmg  come  to 
the  office  for  information  and  not  having  got  it, 
and  they  go  upon  that  plea  to  punish  the  com- 
pany; but  it  Is  a  very  unusual  course.  The 
court  has  the  power  to  allow  costs  out  of  the 
penalties ;  but  the  penalties,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the 
Crown,  so  that  no  one  has  an  interest  in  the 
matter. 

100.  Except  the  general  interest? — Except 
'ftc  general  interest. 

101.  Then,  what  is  your  opinion  in  reference 
to  compelling  changes  of  name  in  cases  where 
ioames  are  taken  surreptitiously,  for  instance  ? — 
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Tbere  I  elrauld  put  in  the  half-dozen  words  which 
are  in  the  Indian  Act,  that  they  "  ^all,  if  re- 
quired by  the  registrar  so  to  do,  change  tie 
name ; "  that  is  in  the  '20th  section  of  the  Act 

102.  You  would  amend  the  English  Act  in 
accordance  with  that  Act? — Yes. 

103.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  Will  yon  refer  to 
lAoLt  section? — The  words  in  Ae  English  Act 
are,  •'  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  registrar, 
change  its  name."  In  the  Indict  Act  tie  words 
"  and  shall,  if  required  by  him  so  to  do,"  are 
inserted  between  the  words  "registrar"  and 
**  chai^." 

104.  Chairman.l  What  is  your  view  in  refer- 
ence to  amending  any  proceeding  of  the  com- 
panies?— There  nave  been  many  cases  where 
they  have  made  arrangements  for  amalgamation 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  carry  out,  and 
they  have  gone  too  far,  and  have  probably  passed 
a  resolution  to  wind  up,  before  they  could 
amalgainate ;  then,  having  done  so,  they  must 
wind  up,  and  the  whole  thing  comes  to  an  end. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  power  to  enable 
them  to  withdraw  that  record,  supposing  that 
nothing  has  been  done  upon  it  There  is  the 
case  of  a  minor  having  signed  in  ignorance  when 
it  might  have  been  rectified ;  or  the  shares  have 
been  of  too  large  an  amount  for  the  business  of 
the  company,  and  that  might  have  been  rectified. 

105.  That  is  a  very  important  matter,  upon 
which  you  will,  perhaps,  give  the  Committee 
your  opinion  (as  it  must  come  frequently  before 

ou),  as  to  the  advisability  of  companies  limited 
y  shares  having  the  same  power  <rf  reducing 
their  capital  after  providing  for  their  creditors, 
which  companies  unlimited,  and  companies 
limited  by  guarantee,  at  present  have  under  the 
Act  ? — The  question  of  lowering  capital  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  because  the  public  have  trusted  a 
company  on  the  strength  of  the  amount  of 
capital  whidi  they  have  registered';  and  in  most 
of  those  eases  where  they  have  lowered  their 
capital ;  that  is  to  say,  where  they  have  continued 
business,  having  transferred  the  business  to  afresh 
company  witi  the  same  name,  they  have  had  to  go 
through  all  the  process  and  expense  of  winding 
up ;  now  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  a  power 
existing  of  lowering  the  capital  under  certain 
regulations ;  first  of  all,  they  must,  I  think,  prove 
that  they  are  solvent ;  th^y  ought  to  be  respon- 
siWe  for  every  debt  that  they  have  incurred  pre- 
viously to  lowering  the  capital;  then  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lower  the 
capital  to  such  an  amount  as  will  on  the  face  of 
it  bring  in  an  inferior  class  of  shareholders ;  it 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
special  case ;  a  bank  may  require  shareholders 
holding  a  large  interest,  while,  for  some  smaller 
companies,  doing  small  businesses,  10  2.-share8 
would  answer  perfectly  well ;  then,  if  they  were 
to  do  that,  I  think  they  ought  not  to  betdlowed 
to  have  all  their  shares  fully  paid  up,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Land  Mortgage  Deben- 
tures Act, 

106.  In  fact,  the  result  of  your  consideration 
of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  power,  but  you  would  restrict  it 
by  three  conditions :  one  being  that  it  should  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  capital  was  too 
much  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  company; 
secondly,  that  they  should  be  practically  out  of 
debt,  or  should  have  protected  their  creditors ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  should  still  reserve  a 
margin  of  uncalled  capital  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
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diffieoltj  in  carrying  on  their  business? — Yes; 
there  are  some  companies  in  which  possibly  * 
margin  would  not  be  required,  and  whose  capitid 
is  entirely  invested  in  tangible  property,  but 
when  it  is  a  money  company  you  decidedly 
ought  not  to  allow  tnem  to  pay  up  the  whole  of 
their  capital. 

107.  In  the  case  of  a  dock  company,  which  had 
entirely  completed  its  works  in  every  way,,  that 
might  not  be  necessary ;  but  in  the  ease  of  & 
bank  or  discount  company  or  insurance  company, 
whose  liabilities  were  not  at  an  end,  and  were  con- 
stantly being  incurred,  you  think  that  that  would 
be  a  wise  precautioB ? — No ;  I  think  if  they  had 
tangible  convertible  property  on'  whieh  capital  is 
invested,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bind  then 
not  to  call  up  the  whole  of  their  capital,  hot  if 
their  business  depends  upon  a  fleatiag  capital, 
such  as  a  bank,  then  there  should  be  a  margin 
left ;  but  that  would  be  a  matter  of  consideration 
in  each  case,  because  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
keep  any  very  large  amount  of  capital  tied  up 
which  they  might  otherwise  employ,  because  any 
shareholder  if  he  were  liable  to  oe  cuidled  upon  to 
pay  50  /.,  must  keep  that  money  in  convertible 
securities  to  meet  it,  and  that  is  a  very  large  sum 
to  keep  out  of  trade,  so  that  that  point  would 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  each  case. 

108.  You  received  from  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  year  some  suggeetione  with  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Act  o{  1862,  did  you  not  ? — 

109.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
those  suggestions  were  which  the  Stock  Exchange 
made,  and  will  you  kindly  explain  each  of  them  ? 
— The  first  suggestion  is :  '•  That  before  a  com- 
pany is  registered,  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  sboald  satisfy  hunself  as  to  the  staivs 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum  of  asse- 
ciatioD."  My  note  against  that  is  simply  that  a 
promoter  may  have  got  his  seven  signatures  at 
IL  »  head  at  a  pubbc  house,  all  bein^  men  of 
straw,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  duty 
which  the  registrar  would  be  competent  to 
perform.  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  find  out  what  a 
man's  ttatiu  is,  at  all;  that  is  a  very  difficultmatter. 
Then  the  second  suggestion  is :  "  That  compa- 
nies should  be  restricted  from  employing  their 
funds  in  the  purchase  of,  or  in  advances  upon, 
their  own  shares,"  That,  I  think,  is  perfectly 
right  They  will  use  their  capital  when  the 
company  is  starting  in  buying  their  own  shares 
in  the  market,  in  order  to  keep  them  up. 

110.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  been  done  to 
any  large  extent? — They  say  that  it  is  a  very 
common  practice. 

111.  That  is  to  eay  that  they  "  rig  the  market," 
if  we  may  use  the  slang  term  ? — That  is  the  ex- 
pression. 

112.  And  yon  think  that  preventing  idiem 
from  dealing  with  their  own  shares  would  have  a 
salutary  influence  in  preventing  that? — Yes, 
eerttdnly. 

113.  What  is  the  third  suggestion  ?—"  That 
they  should  also  be  restricted  from  borrowing 
mcmey  on  debentures,  or  on  mortage  upon  the 
general  fmids  of  the  company." 

114.  Mr.  Goschm.^  Do  the  Stock  Exohan^ 
extend  that  to  railway  companies  ? — No ;  this 
was  only  with  reference  to  my  office.  My  note 
upon  that  is,  borrowing  power  should  be  limited 
and  bear  some  reference  to  paid-up  capital ;  in 
railways  it  is  one-third  of  the  capital. 

1 15.  Chairman.']  There  is.  no  limit  at  present, 
MS. 


is  there? — No,  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  the    The  Hn^ 
Companies'  Act.  M-CCurwh 

116.  In  point  of  fact  seven  directors  with  their 

seven  shares,  which  may  be  a  small  value,  may     ^d  March . 
borrow  as  much  as  they  want  if  anybody  wiu         l867» 
lend  it  to  them  ?  —  If  they  have  power  to  do  it  by 

their  articles. 

117.  And  they  may  get  as  much  power  as  thej 
please,  may  they  not  ? — Yesw 

118.  What  is  the,  fourth  sugwestion  ?— "  That 
vendors  should  be  enabled  to  eubrce  registration. 
o£  transfers  by  summary  process  before  a  judge, 
in  chambers." 

119.  What  is  your  remark  upon  that? — That 
any  one  purchaeuig  a  share  should  be  unable  to 
sell  it  until  after  his  name  has  been,  registered  by 
the  company  as  a  shareholder,  and  that  a  mere 
summary  process  than  that  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery should  be  given  to  enforce  registration. 

120.  Then  what  is  the  fifth  point? — "That 
any  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  suppression  of 
facts  by  (Oreetors  or  other  officers  of  ue  company 
sJaould  be  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor." 

121.  What  do  you  remark  upon  that  ? — I  have 
made  a  note,  that  should  apply  also  to  promoters 
whose  names  should  be  registered  with  them,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  would  work,  because  pro- 
moters, generally  speaking,  are  men  of  straw. 

122.  Has  anything  struck  you  which  could  be 
done  by  legislation  to  check  the  action  of  those 
BMB  of  straw  ? — ^I  do  not  see  that  you  eould  do 
anything,  because  a  promoter  is  only  a  man  who 
goes  about  and  gets  names  signed  to  a  memorial 
(the  memorandum),  and  he  gets  paid  for  getting 
up  a  company,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  ;  sonMTos 
them  make  a  great  deal  of  money,,  and  some  of 
them  none  at  all ;  they  are  not  people  who  are 
brought  before  the  public,  and  I  believe  that  in 
many  cases  persons  who  have  become  signatories 
to  a  company,  would  not  very  much  like  to  put 
up  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  induced 
them  to  join  it. 

123.  Then  what  is  the  sixth  suggestion  ?-r 
"  That  companies  should  not  in  any  case  increase 
their  capital  without  the  consent  of  the  sharer 
holders  convened  specially  for  the  purpose." 

124.  What  is  your  remark  upon  that  ? — This 
power  is  occasionally  given  to  the  directors  pro^ 
prio  motH;  clause  26,  Table  A,  should  be  impera- 
tive. 

125.  What  is  clause  26,  Table  A?— "The 
directors  may,  with  the  sanction  of  a  special 
resolution  of  the  company,  previously  given  in 
general  meeting,  increase  its  capital,  &c. 

126.  Mr.  Lowe.]  Where  are  you  quoting  from? 
— From  the  first  schedule.  Table  A,  26th  clause. 

127.  That  is  no  part  of  the  Act,  is  it? — Where 
people  do  not  have  any  articles,  those  are  their 
articles. 

128.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  7th  suggestion  ? 
— "  The  sub-committee  desire  also  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  registrar  to.  clauses  54  and  76  of 
TaUe  A." 

129.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — My  note  against 
that  is,  that  clause  54  should  be  compulsory  at 
the  first  general  meeting,  clause  54  being  that 
"  The  fiiture  remuneration  of  the  directora,  and 
their  remttneratiQn  for  services  performed  previp 
ously  to  the  first  general  meeting,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  company  in  general  meeting." 
Promoters  are  very  apt  to  reward  themselves 
very  handsomely  without  consulting  their  share- 
holders in  the  first  instance,  in  getting  tiiis  settled 
beforehand;  of  course  they  could  alter  it  aftei^ 

A  4  wards,. 
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The  Hon.    wards,  but  the  public  in  general  do  not  find  that 
E.C.Curz4)H,  out  until  it  is  too  late ;  I  would  provide  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  ^a  anything  until 
a  vole  has  been  passed  in  their  favour. 

130.  Whaf  is  the  8th  suggestion  ?— «  Before 
the  articles  of  association  are  effective,  to  be 
examined  and  approved,  as  in  the  case  of  a  benefit 
society."  Against  that  I  have  put  the  word  No, 
and  my  note  is  this,  "  Let  notice  of  objections  or 
for  enquiry,  be  filed  at  the  companpr's  register 
office,  and  the  registrar  have  a  discretion  to 
refuse  registration  in  all  cases  where  he  deems 
the  objections  valid,  and  power  to  institute  such 
enquiries  as  he  may  deem  fit."  But  the  objec- 
tion ought  to  be  raised  in  the  first  instance  by 
outsiders  and  not  by  the  registrar. 

131.  What  is  the  9th  suggestion  ?—« All 
deposits  to  be  returned,  unless  a  specified  amount 
of  the  nominal  capital  be  applied  for  and  allotted." 

132.  I  think  that  upon  that,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change themselves  made  a  rule  that  they  would 
not  grant  what  they  call  a  settlement,  unless  half 
the  shares  were  bona  Jidf-  taken  up? — There  is 
some  rule  of  that  sort. 

133.  But  I  presume  there  is  nothing  to  that 
effect  in  the  Act  ? — No. 

134.  Therefore,  though  they  may  get  out  the 
smallest  number  of  shares,  so  far  as  the  Act  itself 
affects  them,  they  may  still  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness?— Yes. 

135.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  man  who 
expected  that  he  was  joining  a  combination  of 
100,000/.,  of  which  one-tenth  only  would  have 
to  be  pud,  finds  himself,  because  only  one-tenth 
of  the  shares  are  taken,  in  for  ten  times  the  liabi- 
lity which  he  contemplated  ? — No,  certainly  not, 
I  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  had  been 
induced  to  sign  a  memorandum,  and  he  came  to 
me  in  the  morning  and  begged  that  I  would  not 
register  the  company,  because  he  had  been  induced 
to  sign  upon  the  representation  that  the  other 
signatories  were  to  pay  up  a  certain  proportion, 
which  they  had  not  done ;  and  when  it  was 
brought  for  registration  in  the  afternoon,  they 
were  extremely  astonished  to  find  that  I  would 
not  take  it ;  I  had  no  business  to  refuse  it,  but  it 
80  happened  that  it  was  not  in  form,  and  I  sent  it 
back ;  I  told  the  man  that  he  must  take  proceed- 
ings to  take  his  name  off,  and  he  did  so. 

136.  Has  a  company  called  the  Poultry  Rear- 
ing Company  come  under  your  notice  at  all  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  it ;  but  some  very  odd  ones 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

137.  Then  we  come  to  the  10th  suggestion ; 
what  is  that  ? — "  If  half  the  proposed  capital  be 
not  subscribed  for  and  allotted  bonA  fide  within 
three  months,  the  company  shall  not  commence 
business,  but  give  notice  to  the  Registrar,  who 
shall  cancel  ^e  registration."  My  note  upon 
that  is,  "  that  promoters  and  directors  must  be 
made  responsible  for  any  debts  incurred,  and 
that  the  Registrar  must  have  evidence  before 
the  cancellation  that  the  deposits  have  been 
returned." 

138.  Are  those  the  practical  suggestions  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  made  in  January  1866  ? — Yes. 

139.  Is  there  any  other  matter  connected  with 
this  inquiiT  which  you  would  like  to  surest  to 
the  Committee,  our  object  being,  of  course,  the 
improvement  of  the  Act  of  1862  ?— I  have  here  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  companies  registered 
under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  and  of  the 
number  of  such  companies  which  have  been  since 
dissolved,  or  which  have  otherwise   ceased  to 


exist  up  to  the  18th  March  1867.  That  is  only 
an  approximate  account,  as  far  as  one  can  get  it ; 
becaase  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  may  be 
many  companies  besides  these  in  suspense.  I  have 
had  the  case  of  a  company  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  foreign  telegraph,  and  it  was  in  suspense 
for  some  years,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  line  was 
laid  to  America,  it  came  forward  and  went  on 
again;  and  there  may  be  a  case  of  that  sort 
among  the  companies  in  this  table,  so  that  I  can- 
not represent  it  as  a  strictiy  true  account. 

[  The  Witness  delivered  in  tlu  following  Table: — ] 

Statbhent  of  the  Number  of  Companies  Registered 
under  the  *'  Companies  Act,  18A2,"  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  up  to  31  December  1866, 
and  of  the  Number  of  such  Companies  which  have 
been  since  Dissolved,  or  which  have  otherwise  ceased 
to  exist  up  to  this  date,  18th  March  1867. 


Nnmber  of 

Number  of 
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Companin  Act,  1862. 

1862  (2  November 

78 

80 

168 

14 

17 

31 

181 

1863    . 

23 

701 

724 

4 

163 

157 

667 

1861    . 

17 

897 

914 

2 

171 

173 

741 

1865    - 

17 

919 

996 

3 

96 

90 

837 

1866    -        -        - 

8 

668 

676 

- 

25 

25 

651 

TOSAI.  underl 
1862  Act  -/ 

137 

3,266 

8,402 

23 

462 

485 

3,917 

140.  Those  are  cases  of  suspended  animation  ? 
— They  are  cases  of  suspended  animation. 

141.  Is  there  any  communication  between  your 
office  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — None  what- 
ever, except  that  we  are  continually  summoned 
to  give  evidence. 

142.  You  cannot  state  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Court,  and  what  the  number  of  companies  is,  and 
what  is  their  position  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that ; 
you  will  have  those  returns  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  presently. 

143.  You  get,  in  fact,  a  resolution  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  winding  up,  or  an  order  of  the  Court 
for  winding  up,  which  is  equivalent,  or  the  peti- 
tion of  a  creditor,  which  is  also  equivalent,  and 
then  you  know  nothing  until  you  come  to  the 
final  steps  for  dissolution  ?— Yes. 

J    144.  Of  all  the  intermediate  steps  you  have  no 
cognizance  ? — Exactly. 

145.  So  that  if  the  public  went  to  yotu:  office 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  company  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  wound  up,  and  had  not  been 
wound  up,  you  would  be  compelled  to  refer  them 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  that  information? — 
Yes. 

146.  Any  shareholder,  in  fact,  would  be  in 
that  position,  would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

147.  In  reference  to  winding  up,  is  there  any 
matter  with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the  Act 
as  to  winding  up  upon  which  you  would  wish  to 
say  anything  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is.  I 
have  no  experience  at  all  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  way  of  winding  up.  I  have  simply  a  notice 
that  they  are  going  to  wind  up,  and  there  may 
be  occasionally  a  name  taken  off  the  lists,  notice 
of  which  is  nied  in  the  office,  and  I  have  the 
final  notice  of  everything  having  been  done. 

148.  Mr. 
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148.  Mr.  Cfraves.']  Have  you  any  return  which 
you  can  lay  before  the  Conunittee,  showing  the 
number  of  companies  registered  since  the  passing 
of  this  Act? — Yes;  it  is  a  Parliamentary  Keturn. 

149.  T  understand  you  to  give  an  approximate 
return ;  does  that  give  the  names  of  the  compa- 
nies which  have  strictly  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act  ? — No. 

150.  Would  you  be  able  to  hand  in  such  a 
return  as  that  ? — It  would  certainly  be  possible, 
but  it  would  involve  going  through  5,000  or  6,000 
companies,  and  you  might  almost  get  it  out  of 
the  returns  which  you  have  already  before  you 
in  the  House. 

151.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  you  to  the 
trouble  of  going  through  such  a  mass  of  returns, 
if  you  could  state  in  effect  that  they  form  a  very 
small  exception  ? — I  think  that  that  paper  which 
I  handed  in  just  now  gives  the  numbers.  Those 
which  have  not  complied  are  those  which  are  dead 
or  inoperative. 

152.  The  Act  requires,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  amount  of  calls  made  maR  be  specified 
annually,  and  that  the  amount  of  calls  received 
shall  be  specified  annually;  could  you  band  in 
to  the  Committee  a  return  showing  how  many 
companies  out  of  the  total  number  which  have 
been  registered  have  strictly  complied  with  the 
Act  as  regards  those  two  requirements  ? — It  could 
be  got  out,  of  course,  but  it  would  be  a  very  long 
story.  We  should  have  to  go  through  all  the 
companies  to  see  whether  they  have  done  so  or 
not 

153.  Mr.  Goschen.2  You  do  not  put  a  black  mark 
against  them  as  they  go  on  ? — No ;  each  company 
bas  an  account  against  it  like  a  banker's  account, 
and  on  referring  to  that  you  would  find  whether 
they  had  made  all  the  proper  returns,  but  whether 
those  returns  were  correct  or  not  we  could  not 
ascertun  without  examining  every  separate 
document. 

154.  Mr.  Graves.^  Would  you  be  able  to  give 
a  return  for  the  last  year  without  much  trouble  ? — 
With  time  I  might  do  so. 

155.  Every  company  is  obliged  to  register,  as 
I  understand,  in  your  office,  and  annually  to  fulfil 
certain  conditions  of  the  Act? — Yes;  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  state  of  its  affairs. 

156.  Can  you  state  how  many  companies  within 
a  year  (say  1865  or  1866,  whichever  may  be  most 
convenient)  have  complied  strictly  with  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  as  regards  Uie  registration 
of  their  annual  statement  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  difficidt  thing  to  give  conscientiously, 
because  I  will  show  you  a  case  that  would  occur, 
and  does  occur  continually.  The  other  day  a 
company  sent  in  their  return,  stating  their  amount 
of  capital  and  shares,  and  calls,  and  so  on,  but 
they  did  not  comply  with  the  Act  so  far  as  giving 
addresses  went.  There  were  two  pt^es  of  names, 
all  of  people  living  at  Liverpom,  and  another 
page  all  London,  and  another  pt^e  all  Man- 
chester, and  so  on,  without  addresses.  That  is 
not  complying  with  the  Act.  I  might  look 
through  500,000  names  in  a  record,  and  perhaps 
find  20  or  30  names  with  no  addresses  at  all,  and 
that  would  not  be  complying  with  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  K  it  is  not  a  very  complicated  Eetum 
that  the  Honourable  Member  wants,  I  think  I 
could  get  it  out. 

157.  The  other  point  upon  which  I  was  desirous 
of  getting  information  was,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  your  own  office ;  are  you  able  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  eoms  account  of  the  constitution  of 

0.68. 


the  office,  and  the  amount  of  fees  received,  and     The  Hon 
the  amount  of  expenditure,  with  the  number  of  E,C.Curzo'n. 

assistants  you   have  for  carrying  out  the  ma-        . 

chinery  of  all  this  registration  ?— -Yes ;  that  is  as     19  March 
simple  as  possible.    I  send  in  the  estimates  every        1867. 
year. 

158.  Is  it  in  the  Board  of  Trade  estimate  ? — 
I  think  it  is. 

159.  Mr.  TV,  E.  Forster.l  By  the  8th  section 
of  the  Act,  a  company  has  to  state  its  objects. 
How  do  you  oblige  them  to  define  the  objects ; 
for  instance,  is  it  sufficient  for  them  to  say  that 
they  are  merchants  ? — No ;  Aey  must  define  in 
clear  and  distinct  terms  what  they  intend  to  do. 
Supposing  they  are  merchants,  they  must  state 
what  sort  of  trade  they  are  going  to  carry  on. 

160.  Supposing  they  are  both  bankers  and 
merchants,  must  they  state  that  they  are  both 
bankers  and  merchants? — Yes,  and  they  must 
be  very  particular  in  making  the  statement  spe- 
cifically, and  not  vaguely,  so  that  anybody  can 
understand  it.  If  a  man  was  simply  to  say  that 
he  was  going  to  carry  on  business  as  a  merchant, 
he  might  do  anything. 

161.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  26th 
clause  applied  to  all  companies  imder  this  Act, 
either  limited  or  unlimited,  who  have  a  capital 
divided  into  shares ;  do  you  know  of  any  com- 
pany under  this  Act  with  capital  divided  into 
shares,  the  shares  of  which  are  not  limited? — 
Yes ;  I  cannot  name  any  at  the  moment,  but 
there  must  be  several,  such  as  a  guaranteed  com- 
pany that  would  have  shares  as  among  them- 
selves. There  are  only  23  unlimited  companies 
actually  formed  under  the  Act  of  1862.  A 
guaranteed  company  is  a  company  in  which  the 
persons  signing  undertake  to  provide  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  to  meet  the  liabilities 
of  the  company  in  case  of  winding  up ;  but  for 
working  the  concern  amongst  themselves  they 
have  shares. 

162.  But  have  there  been  any  companies  which 
have  applied  to  you  for  registration  which  are 
conducted  upon  the  unlimited  principle  of  each 
shareholder  being  responsible  for  the  whole  of  his 
property  ? — Yes ;  you  will  find  that  stated  in  the 
Aeturns  which  the  Honourable  Chairman  has. 

163.  Must  those  particulars,  which  those  com- 
panies are  bound  to  furnish  annually,  be  for- 
warded to  you  as  the  registrar  every  year? — 
Yes. 

164.  What  becomes  of  them  after  you  get 
them  ? — They  are  filed  with  the  records  of  each 
company. 

165.  Have  the  public  any  access  to  this  infor- 
mation ? — Yes. 

166.  In  what  manner  have  they  access? — They 
pay  la.,  and  thejr  can  search  the  records. 

167.  Then  it  is  competent  for  any  person  pay- 
ing 1  *.  to  ascertain  every  year  the  shareholders 
in  a  limited  company,  the  amount  paid  up  upon 
those  shares,  the  amount  unpaid  up  upon  those 
shares,  and  also  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
each  shareholder  ? — Yes,  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  shareholders. 

168.  Do  you  find  that  the  public  make  use  of 
and  obtain  that  information  ?  —  Yes,  they  are 
searching  all  day  long. 

169.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  search  in  order  to  publish  it  in  axyj  public 
paper,  or  is  it  for  private  information  ? — I  believe 
there  are  some  offices  in  the  City,  where  they  pe- 
riodically pick  out  lists  of  tliose  persons  who  appear 
to  be  subscribers  to  certain  clMses  of  companies, 
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The  Hob.     and  that  tlien  the  promoters  go  to  those  offices, 
il.C'Cwzon-  and  send  cironlars  to  ask  those  persons  to  suh- 
— —         scribe.     So  I  am  told,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of 
19  March     my  own  knowledge. 

1867.  170.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  or 

not  it  would  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  an 
authorised  publication,  annually,  of  the  number 
of  shareholders  in  limited  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  shares  held  by  each  limited  share- 
holder ? — I  do  not  think  any  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  it. 

171.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  the  creditors  of  the  company  being 
aware  of  the  amount  for  which  each  individual 
shareholder  was  responsible  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  that ;  but  they 
have  already  got  that  by  searching  at  the  office. 

172.  But  you  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  there  being  an  authorised 
publication  of  them  ? — No,  I  do  not;  because  it 
would  be  a  very  expensive'  thing.  People  can 
get  it  now  in  each  case  by  their  own  inquiries, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
get  it  then. 

173.  By  the  27th  section,  there  is  a  fine  upon 
those  returns  not  being  made ;  did  you  ever  en- 
force that  fine  ? — Never. 

174.  You  do  not  feel  tliat  it  is  in  any  way 
your  business  ? — Certainly  not. 

175.  However  much  you  may  be  convinced 
that  the  fine  has  been  incurred,  you  have  not 
KK)nceived  it  to  be  any  duty  of  yours  to  see  that 
it  is  enforced  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  power  somewhere 
of  calling  for  returns  compulsorily.  Cases  oc- 
cur frequently  where  the  persons  concerned  have 
been  trying  to  get  some  information,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  get  it,  because  the  returns  had 
not  b^en  made,  and  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
enforce  it.  I  have  sent  circulars  to  the  com- 
panies, to  remind  them  of  their  default,  but 
beyond  that  I  can  do  nothing. 

176.  I  imderstood  you  to  state  that  you 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  that  you  should 
have  the  power  of  obliging  a  Company  to  change 
its  name  when  it  had  anticipated  another  Com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

177.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  ascer- 
tain that  that  was  the  case? — ^It  proves  itself; 
the  bond  fide  Company  comes  in  half  an  hour 
after  the  surreptitious  Company,  and  the  system 
has  been  this  :  supposing  a  Company  which  is  to 
be  brought  forward  by  people  of  high  character, 
and  which  is  very  likely  to  be  prosperous,  is 
heard  of,  and  talked  of,  and  advertised  in  the 
newspapera,  a  few  schemers  will  come  and  get 
seven  signatures  and  register  a  Company  under 
the  same  name,  with  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  capital  allowed  by  the  law,  and  which  is  pal- 
pably inefficient  for  the  purpose;  and  they  do 
this,  and  have  done  it  repeatedly,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  bought  off. 

178.  But  how  would  you  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  second  Company  was  the  bond  fide  Company  ? 
— One  can  tell  that  by  the  persons  who  are  in 
it,  and  by  the  amount  of  capital,  and  so  on ;  it  is 
a  thing  that  in  each  case  would  prove  itself;  it 
has  always  done  so. 

179.  And  that  would  give  you  the  judicial 
power  of  deciding  which  of  those  two  Compa- 
nies was  the  bond  fide  Company,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

180.  Would  you  propose  that  there  should  be 
any  appeal  from  your  judgment? — No,  it  has 


never  occurred  to  me  that  there  should ;  tiioee 
cases  are  so  palpably  frauds  where  they  have  oc- 
curred. It  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  I  think, 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  in  almost  every 
case ;  but  I  do  not  think  ^e  appeal  would  be  of 
any  practical  use  for  the  above  reason. 

181.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  at  present,  that 
you  have  no  discretionary  power  whatever,  and 
that  your  acts  are  ministeritu  ? — They  are  minis- 
terial. 

182.  And  this  would  be  so  far  changing  fte 
nature  of  your  office  that  you  would  have  a  dis- 
cretionary and  judicial  power  given  to  you? — 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent ;  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  power  given  in  the  same  way  as  in  tiiis  other 
Act,  which  IS  for  smaller  companies ;  I  refer  to 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  25  & 
26  Vict.  c.  87 ;  there  they  give  the  Registrar 
power  to  enforce  the  returns  being  made  in  such 
form  and  to  comprise  such  particulars  as  he  shall 
require. 

183.  (s  there  not  this  difference,  that  in  the 
Industrial  Act  which  you  mention  power  would 
be  given  to  the  Registrar  to  enforce  the  fnlfilment 
of  certain  requirements,  whereas  what  you  are 
now  stating  is,  that  power  would  be  given  to  yon 
as  the  judge  between  two  competing  companies  ? 
— Yes ;  there  is  that  difference,  certainly. 

184.  I  think  I  understood  yon  to  state  that  yon 
thought  the  directors  ought  to  be  responable 
while  companies  are  in  default;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? — I  mean  that  they  ought  to  lose 
their  limited  liability  during  defaults  of  their 
own  causing ;  that  is  to  say,  that  supposing  the 
directors  do  not  choose  to  make  out  their  returns, 
and  do  not  file  them  at  the  proper  time,  till  they 
do  file  them  any  debts  incurred  during  tbat  period 
should  be  their  persona^  debts,  and  not  the  debts 
of  the  company. 

185.  Then  you  would  make  such  a  penalty  as 
that,  which  of  course  is  the  most  severe  that 
could  be  enforced,  the  penalty  for  non-fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  ? — Exactly. 

186.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  make  the 
return  required  by  clause  26,  you  woidd  make 
them  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  Company  during 
such  default  ? — Yes. 

187.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  I  think,  that  you. 
would  not  allow  the  shareholders  of  some  Limited 
Companies  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  their  capital  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  margin,  in 
case  of  their  failure.  A  case  has  occurred  where 
the  Company  had  paid  up  everything,  and  they 
came  to  grief;  and  mere  is  actually  not  the  money 
to  wind  up  with. 

188.  Did  you  mean  that  opinion  to  apply  to 
the  starting  of  fresh  companies,  or  merely  to  the 
power  which  is  given  by  this  Act  to  change  the 
amoimt  of  the  shares  ? — I  think  that  in  the  case 
of  any  new  companies,  and  in  any  alteration  of 
an  old  company,  I  would  do  it 

189.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  dif- 
ference :  that  in  the  case  of  making  that  compul- 
sory upon  any  new  company,  the  law  would  be 
deciding  the  terms  upon  which  the  creditors 
should  bargain  with  the  debtors? — That  is 
already  done  in  the  Mortgage  Debentures  Act 

190.  Then  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be, 
that  a  case  is  made  out  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
it  good  ground  of  public  policy  that  the  law 
should  interfere  to  protect  the  creditor  against 
his  own  bargain  ? — Yes,  in  that  case. 

191.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgton.']  Will  you  state 
whether  the  changes  in  the  registered   share- 
holders 
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Iiolders  are  roistered  by  you  ? — Certaialy  ;  thai, 
is  what  the  summary  consists  of. 

192.  How  often  is  it  done? — Once  a  year. 

193.  Therefore,  in  reality,  a  man  coming  in 
the  month  of  November  to  examine  your  list  of 
-shareholders,  does  not  get  the  real  list  of  share- 
holders, but  only  those  that  existed  on  the  1st  of 
January  previous? — Supposing  their  annual 
meeting  be  on  the  1st  of  January,  he  would  only 
get  that  information  until  that  1st  of  January, 
«Dd  he  would  be  in  the  dark  until  the  next  Ist 
of  January ;  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  pe- 
riodical returns  were  made  of  mem. 

194.  Is  it  your  experience,  that  the  existence 
of  that  registry  is  of  use  to  the  public,  and  that 
it  gives  them  a  safe  guide  ? — It  does,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible ;  but  it  would  do  it  a  great  deal  more 
effectually  if  what  I  have  suggested  were  carried 
out;  I  uiink  the  registry  oi^ht  to  contain  all 
possible  information  that  can  be  given  of  the 
company. 

195.  I  reoollect  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  that  failed  (a  company  in  which 
the  public  interest  was  so  great  ibat  the  list  was 
published  and  sold  openly),  the  list  given  of  the 
shareholders  was  absolutely  absurd  and  mislead- 
JBg;  it  was  correct  enough  nine  months  before 
the  failure  took  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  failure 
took  place  it  was  found  that  the  list  was  entirely 
idfferent  from  that  which  had  been  seen ;  has  such 
an  instance  come  within  your  knowledge  ? — Yes; 
they  would  not  be  relieved  from  theu-  liability 
under  a  twelvemonth,  after  transferring  Iheir 
•hares. 

196.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  nothing 
.to  do  with  a  company  when  it  came  into  the 
stage  of  winding  up  ? — No. 

197.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.l  Is  it  your  experience 
that  ciMnpanies,  after  you  have  sent  back  their 
memorandum  as  being  informal,  have  set  you  at 
defiance  and  come  into  operation  without  being 
on  your  list? — They  cannot  come  into  operation 
tall  they  have  got  a  certificate,  and  I  will  not 
sign  a  certificate  if  the  thing  appears  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Act. 

198.  And,  therefore,  they  must  come  back  to 
you  if  they  want  to  put  liiemselves  into  opera- 
tion ? — The  general  practice  is,  that  they  make  a 
few  blunders  in  the  wording  of  the  form  which  is 
given  in  the  Act,  and  that  is  struck  out  by  the 
agent  who  brings  it ;  I  believe  myself  very  im- 
properly, but  they  represent  themselves  as  having 
authority,  when  perhaps,  they  have  not. 

199.  CAofrmon.]  Although  it  is  previously 
signed? — Yes.  I  think  the  draft  memorandum 
em>uld  be  submitted  to  the  registrar. 

200.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.l  1  believe  you  stated 
it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  a  penalty  should  be 
attached  to  their  not  registering  their  memo- 
irandum  of  association ;  but  the  withholding  of  the 
certificate  is  ^he  penalty,  is  it  not  ? — The  penalty 
is  attached  to  their  not  registering  their  return ; 
the  memorandum  is  the  original  formation  of  the 
company,  and  it  does  not  signify  whether  they 
register  that  or  not;  they  may  decline  to  register 
it  when  they  find  the  terms  are  not  quite  what 
they  wish. 

201.  But  can  they  come  into  operation  without 
registering  and  without  getting  a  certificate  ? — 
No,  the  certificate  is  the  act  of  incorporation. 

202.  Mr.  Lowe.^  You  say  that  you  admit  this 
memorandum  to  the  register,  though  it  is  altered 
in  your  presence? — It  is  not  altered  in  my 
presence,  I  send  it  back  again. 

.   0.68. 


203.  But  I  understood  you  to  state,  that  the      i>hc  Hon. 
agent  could  alter  it? — I  say,  that  in  practice  Ae  B.  C.Curzm. 

agents  are  the  persons  very  often  who  alter  it,        :. 

instead  of  taking  it  back  to  their  priucipab,  and     19  Mareh 
then  they  say  they  have  authority  to  do  so.  1867. 

204.  Do  you  require  them  to  show  their 
authority  ? — No. 

205.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  ought  to  do 
so? — I  think  not.  Tendering  documents  for 
registration  proves  agency. 

206.  Is  it,  then,  exactly  the  same  document 
as  that  which  those  people  signed?— In  some 
cases  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  anythmg  in  the  body 
of  the  document  which  is  part  of  the  objects  of 
the  company,  I  should  not  allow  any  substantial 
correction  at  all ;  vague  statements  I  have  already 
alluded  to  as  inadmissible.  A  plea  (re  Overend, 
Gumey  &  Co.,  in  Chancery,  Malins,  v.  c),  was 
nused  on  this  point :  that  as  some  words  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  Memorandum  between  the  time 
of  s^ning  and  registering,  the  signatories  were 
not  hable  for  the  debts  of  the  company  registered ; 
but  it  was  not  sustained.  The  memorandum  by 
B.  11  of  the  Act  has  some  of  the  attributes  of  a 
deed,  but  it  is  not  a  deed;  but  the  correction 
which  occurs  is  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  last 
form  given  in  the  Act. 

207.  What  is  that  sentence  about?— The 
words  required  by  the  Act  are :  "  Doing  all  such 
other  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above  object ;  "  they  put 
in  some  other  words  which  mean  something  simi- 
lar, or  are  interpolations,  such  as  "  and  the  com- 
pany (or  directors)  may  consider  to  be"  incidental, 
&c,  and  that  I  allow  them  to  correct ;  but,  of 
course,  any  correction  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment stating  the  objects,  I  should  not  admit  for  a 
moment. 

208.  And  those  words  are  often  not  there  ? — 
They  are  often  mixed  up  with  other  words, 
making  it  very  unintelligible,  and  it  being  a 
matter  of  form  I  always  oblige  iliem  to  put  those 
identical  words  in  if  they  use  any  words  at  all 
having  the  same  meaning  as  the  Act  requires. 

209.  But  I  understand  that  they  use  other 
wwds  having  a  different  meaning  ? — If  they  use 
other  w'ords  having  a  different  meaning,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it 

210.  But  you  allow  the  agents  to  strike  them 
out  and  put  those  words  instead  ? — The  Act  says 
that  the  form  of  the  Act  shall  be  used,  and  in 
that  case  I  send  it  back  to  be  corrected ;  but 
what  I  state  that  I  do  not  approve  of  is,  that 
the  agents  take  upon  themselves  to  represent 
themselves  as  havmg  full  authority  to  correct 
those  things. 

211.  But  is  not  the  blame  rather  with  the 
persons  who  accept  the  representation ;  is  it  not 
your  business  to  see  that  this  document  emanutes 
from  the  people  from  whom  it  purports  to  come  ? 
— Not  on  questions  of  form,  I  think ;  though  on 
questions  of  substance  that  would  be  so. 

212.  Mr.  Goschen.j  You  look  upon  those  last 
words  simply  as  a  question  of  form — I  look  upon 
them  simply  as  a  matter  of  form. 

213.  Anil  you  do  not  think  those  alterations 
of  words  which  you  propose,  give  a  little  more  or 
less  latitude;  they  appear  to  be  very  important 
words,  and  not  to  be  a  matter  of  form  ? — I  mean 
that  they  are  the  form  required  by  the  Act  to  be 
used.  They  vary  the  words  and  put  some  other 
words,  meaning  "  incidental"  or  "  conducive". 

214.  But  you  do  not  think  they  do  it  on  pur- 
pose ? — No,  I  think  as  a  general  practice  they 

B  2  do. 
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The  Hon.    '^o  H  because  a  man  has  a  fanc^  for  his  own 
E,C.Curzon.  expressions,  and  says  the  Act  of  Parliament  is 

not  good  grammar.     I  have  been  told  so. 

19  March         215.  And  then  you  allow  them  to  correct  the 
1867.        grammar  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — As  a  rule, 
I  make  all   the  signatories  initial  it;    but  the 
agents  will  evade  it  if  they  can. 

216.  As  a  rule,  excepting  that  sentence,  you 
would  allow  no  erasures  to  be  made  ? — Certainly 
not,  save  for  vagueness. 

217.  Have  you  often  to  send  them  back? — 
Frequently. 

218.  On  the  whole  your  duties  are  simply 
passive,  I  presiune  ? — They  are,  as  a  rule. 

219.  Could  you  state  any  case  where  the 
duties  are  not  passive;  where  you  cotdd  interfere 
and  see  that  the  Act  is  carried  out? — In  the  case 
of  the  summaries,  I  always  refer  to  the  previous 
summary  to  see  if  they  agree  with  what  has  been 
returned  before ;  and,  in  the  case  of  alteration  of 
capital,  if  they  have  passed  aresolution  authorising 
them  to  do  it. 

220.  But  do  you  look  upon  it  as  your  duty  to 
see  generally  that  the  Companies  comply  with 
the  Act? — Certainly. 

221.  How  is  it  that  such  a  vast  number  of  these 
companies  do  not  comply  with  the  Act  ? — Com- 
plying with  the  Act  is  rather  a  large  term.  My 
interpretation  of  it  is,  that  they  have  done  the 
things  which  the  Act  requires  to  be  stated  in 
the  documents,  and  stated  them  truly,  as  far  as  I 
can  see. 

222.  You  state  that  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  companies  that  have  not  complied  with  the 
Act.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  enforce  com- 
pliance ? — I  never  take  any  steps  against  them  so 
lar  as  not  having  complied  with  the  Act,  by 
making  the  returns,  goes,  and  not  making  the 
returns;  and  where  the  penalty  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  it  my  business  to  proceed  against 
them. 

223.  What  action  do  you  take  when  the  Act  is 
not  complied  with?— None  at  all;  except  in  the 
annual  returns  of  capital  and  shares,  and  names ; 
I  see  that  they  correspond  with  the  previous 
ones,  and  if  they  have  altered  their  capital  and 
have  not  passed  a  resolution  authorising  them  to 
alter  it  they  are  returned  for  correction,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  grateful  for  the  suggestion. 

224.  And  what  happens  if  they  do  not  correct 
them? — If  they  do  not  correct  them,  I  cannot 
make  them  do  so,  of  course. 

225.  And  then  the  return  remiuns  incomplete  ? 
— It  is  not  received. 

226.  But  what  harm  do  they  get  by  that  re- 
turn not  having  been  received? — ^They  are  liable 
to  penalties,  and  the  public  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  information,  and  the  returns  are  of  no 


use. 


227.  But  that  rather  assists  the  Company 
sometimes  if  they  wish  to  suppress  information, 
does  it  not  ? — Unless  a  shareholder  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed against  them. 

228.  Do  you  know  any  cases  where  the  pe- 
nalty has  been  enforced  ? — Very  few ;  last  year 
there  were  two  or  three  cases  brought  before  the 
Lord  Mayor's  court.  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  them,  but  practically  the  penalties  are  in- 
operative. 

229.  Is  It  your  duty  to  read  through  the  Me- 
morandum of  Association? — Yes;  and  to  see  that 
they  make  those  statements  that  the  Act  requires, 
and  that  they  make  them  clearly. 

230.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  carry  out  that 


suggestion  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  compare  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  with  the  prospectus? 
I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  it  could  be 
done  ? — It  could. 

231.  Would  you  hold  that,  if  something  slipped 
your  attention,  the  public  might  afterwards  bring 
a  complaint  against  the  Registration  OflBce  for 
having  been  misled  by  its  having  received  the 
certificate  of  correctness,  and  would  not  that  be 
a  danger? — It  is  a  danger  which  exists  under  the 
present  Act,  because  the  certificate  is  made 
prima  facie  evidence  of  everything  under  the 
Act  being  complied  with ;  and  constructively  it 
requires  me  to  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  see 
that  the  Act  has  been  complied  with ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  documents  registered  contain  what 
they  ought  to  contain. 

232.  Supposing  that  it  is  afterwards  ruled  by 
a  court  that  the  prospectus  did  not  agree  wim 
the  Memorandum,  and  you  held  that  it  did  agree, 
would  not  the  subscribers  almost  be  in  a  position 
to  bring  damages  agiunst  the  r^istrar? — Pos- 
sibly they  might,  and  then  the  registrar  ought  to 
be  indemnified ;  he  is  not  omniscient. 

233.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  would  be  pro- 
tecting the  people  who  have  made  the  mistake, 
if  you  had  stamped  it,  and  that  they  would  say 
that  they  had  the  official  stamp  to  it,  and  that 
they  were  free? — Possibly  that  might  be  so. 
I  conceive  that  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable 
to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  desirable. 
I  think  that  the  promoters  of  a  company  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  their  acts. 

234.  And  would  not  their  responsibility  be 
rather  diminished  than  increased  if  it  were  the 
duty  of  the  registrar  to  compare  the  two  docu- 
ments ? — Certainly  it  would. 

235.  Are  the  receipts  of  your  office  from  fees 
large  ? — I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  not  take 
any  fees  now ;  they  are  paid  by  stamps,  but  the 
average  receipts  of  the  office  are  about  20,000  /. 
a  year  from  Mie  fees. 

236.  Is  there  any  audit  of  tibe  fees  which  are 
received  ? — As  long  as  the  fees  were  received,  the 
accoimts  went  to  the  Audit  Office,  of  course,  but 
since  the  1st  of  January  they  have  all  been  taken 
by  stamps. 

237.  Mr.  Hubbard.1  The  object  of  your  office 
is  to  constitute  limited  companies  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

238.  The  mode  in  which  the  proposition  for  a 
company  comes  before  you  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Association  ? — Yes. 

239.  In  some  cases  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  company, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  sufficient  in  all  cases  where  com- 
panies are  limited  by  shares. 

240.  Are  not,  in  some  cases,  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation also  requisite  ? — ^Yes,  but  there  is  a  form 
of  articles'given  in  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and  in 
cases  in  which  they  do  not  tender  any  Articles  of 
Association,  they  are,  ipso  facto,  bound  by  the 
articles  ^ven  in  the  Act,  in  fable  A. 

241.  Then,  in  any  case,  a  Memorandum  of 
Association  is  sufficient  after  passing  jour  regis- 
tration, to  constitute  a  company  ? — 1  es ;  except 
guaranteed  and  unlimited  companies. 

242.  The  Memorandum  of  Association  must  be 
signed  by  not  fewer  than  seven  persons,  must  it 
not,  each  one  binding  himself  to  take  a  certain 
stake  in  the  company  which  is  projected? — Yes, 
not  less  than  one  share. 

243.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  shares 
in  the  company  which  is  constituted,  or  to  be 

constituted  ? — 
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constituted  ? — No ;  thej  state  the  limit  in  their 
memorandum. 

244.  Therefore  the  number  of  shares  to  be 
taken  by  any  individual  may  bear  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  proportion  to  the  projected  capital  of 
the  company  itself? — Yes. 

245.  When  the  seven  persons  who  are  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  company,  have  submitted 
their  memorandum  to  you,  have  you  any  other 
duty  to  do  than  to  register  it  ? — I  have  to  see 
that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  8th  section  of 
the  Act,  and  then  it  is  registered. 

246.  But  the  conditions  of  the  Act  are,  I  pre- 
sume, merely  matters  of  form;  can  you  con- 
trol or  examine  into  the  main  facts  of  the  in- 
tended company,  either  with  regard  to  their 
piuposes  or  their  intended  capital  ? — With  regard 
to  the  purposes  which  are  termed  the  objects 
under  the  third  head  here,  I  always  look  into 
them  extremely  carefully,  because  diey  are  very 
fond  of  putting  their  objects  so  confusedly  and 
vaguedly,  that  it  might  convert,  as  I  said  before, 
a  bank  into  a  brewery,  or  a  brewery  into  a  rail- 
road, or  anything  else ;  and  I  invariably  refuse 
to  register  them  tmless  they  state  the  objects 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

247.  But,  supposing  the  objects  to  be  stated 
dearly  and  distinctly,  you  have  no  veto  whatever, 
have  you  ? — None  whatever. 

248.  Whether  it  is  a   company   for  rearing 

Siultry,  or  for    establishing  a  colony   on    the 
oodwin  Sands,  it  is  no  affair  of  yours? — Notatall. 

249.  Supposing  that  any  seven  persons  were 
propounding  a  scheme,  and  applying  for  the  re- 

S'stration  of  that  scheme,  they  would  be  imme- 
ately,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  company  ? 
— Yes. 

250.  At  the  end  of  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89,  there 
is  a  form  of  Memorandum  of  Association  of  a  Com- 
pany, which  states  in  the  5th  Article, "  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  200,000  /."  And  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  same  article,  "  We,  the  several 
persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  sub- 
scribed, are  desirous  of  being  formed  into  a  Com- 
pany." That  document  is  signed  by  the  seven 
subscribers  before  their  scheme  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  company,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

251.  But  they  still  assert  that  the  capital  of 
the  company  is  200,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

252.  The  capital  I  imagine  to  be  a  fact,  and 
an  important  fact  ? — Yes. 

253.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  company,  when  that 
document  is  signed,  has  any  capital  at  all,  or  does 
the  company  even  exist  ? — I  should  think  not. 

254.  Is  it  not  then  a  misrepresentation  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  company,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  having 
any  capital  ? — It  might  be  better  grammar  if  the 
words  were  "  is  to  be." 

255.  Then  the  capital  of  the  company  as  there 
stated,  i8,in  many  cases,  I  imagine,  never  intended 
even  to  be  called  up ;  they  have  a  further  limita- 
tion of  the  amount^f  capital  which  each  share- 
holder has  to  pay  ? — ^They  are  very  apt  to  put  in 
their  articles  or  in  their  prospectus,  ramer  I  think 
in  order  to  catch  people,  that  they  will  never  be 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  such 
a  sum ;  but  that  is  a  question  quite  outside  the 
[Registration  Office. 

256.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.l  Then  do  you  register 
that? — I  never  saw  it  in  the  articles. ■ 

257.  Mr.  Hubbard.'\  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany being  200,000  /.,  the  liability  of  the  com- 

? my  is  limited  to  200,000  il;  is  not  that  so?— 
ee,  if  it  is  all  subscribed  for. 
0.68. 


258.  If  the  company  is  ultimately  formed,  the     The  Hod. 
shareholders  will    be    liable    to  the  extent  of  E.C.Curzon, 

200,000  /.,  but  they  cannot  be  liable  to  the  ex-         

tent  of  more  than  that  200,000 /.?— They  will    *9  *Jf"''» 
only  be  liable  for  such  an  amount  as  they  have        *    '* 
each  subscribed  for. 

259.  Supposing  that  the  company  is  formed  in 
its  entirety,  and  the  whole  capital  is  subscribed 
for,  what  would  be  their  liability  ? — Then  they 
would  be  liable  for  the  200,000/.,  unless  that 
capital  were  increased  by  resolution. 

260.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  they  were  to 
tell  the  truth  in  those  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Limited,  and  were  to  say,  instead  of  the  capital 
being  so  many  thousand  pounds,  that  the  liability 
of  the  company  is  limited  to  such  a  sum,  which 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase? — I  think  that 
if  j^ou  were  to  put  it  in  this  way :  "  The  nominal 
capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  so  much ;"  that 
would  meet  the  point  which  you  put.  It  would 
come  to  the  same  thing. 

261.  Of  course  capital  is  not  capital  until  it  is 
provided  ? — No ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  nominal 
capital. 

262.  A  capital  promised  is  really  a  liability,  is 
it  not  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  understand  the  questiom 
Capital  promised  is  not  a  liability  untu  people 
have  undertaken  to  subscribe  for  it.  The  com- 
pany is  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
200,000  /.  if  they  get  into  debt  unless  the  sub- 
scribers have  subscribed  the  full  amount,  which  is 
a  thing  which  seldom  occurs. 

263.  In  the  event  of  a  company  failing  alto- 
gether to  obtain  the  subscriptions  which  they  re- 
quire according  to  their  original  prospectus,  they 
may  still  go  on  carrying  on  business,  and  trading 
upon  the  comparatively  small  constitution  which 
they  may  have  formed  ? — Certainly ;  they  can 
start  whenever  they  like,  as  soon  as  they  have 
money  enough  to  start  with. 

264.  So  that  a  company  professing  to  have  a 
capital  of  200,000/.,  if  they  have  70/.,  may 
commence  trading  upon  it,  and  go  on  as  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  ? — No  doubt ;  and  I  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  commence  busi- 
ness until  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
subscribed  for. 

265.  But  at  present  they  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

266.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  When  you  men- 
tioned stamps,  I  suppose  you  did  not  mean  stamps 
for  examination,  or  for  copies  of  certificates  and 
documents  ? — Yes,  all  the  stamps,  including  the 
shilling  stamp  which  is  put  in  the  book  of  appli- 
cation at  the  office. 

267.  And  if  the  proper  fees  are  pdd,  however 
absurd  the  object  of  a  company  may  be,  you 
would  be  bound  to  register  it,  u  it  were  in  the 
proper  form? — Yes,  I  have  here  the  names  of 
two  companies,  one  being  a  Dollar  Recovery 
Company,  and  the  other  a  Submerged  Treasure 
Company. 

268.  Mr.  Goschen.']  With  regard  to  the  in- 
operative companies,  are  you  able  to  tell  from 
your  lists  whicn  companies  are  in  operation  and 
which  are  not  in  operation  ? — I  can  judge  that  by 
their  making  no  return  for  years.  I  should  be 
able  to  select  them. 

269.  Would  it  be  your  duty  to  examine 
whether  they  were  operative,  or  not? — No,  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not.  I  have 
no  power  to  do  so.  They  renudn  as  stumbling 
blocks  in  tiie  way  of  other  companies  who  mi^ht 
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wieh  to  take  the  same  name,  and  do  the  same 

'_ .  270.  They  do  not  prevent  other  CMiipanies 

from  doing  the  same  business,  except  as  regards 
the  name  ?— No. 

271.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inconvenience  is 
confined  to  me  fact  that  they  monopolize  a  name 
vhich  would  be  useful  to  other  people? — Yes, 
mainly  so. 

272.  Mr.  Hubbard.']  Is  there  any  positive 
necessity  for  a  company  which  has  altogether 
ceased  acting,  to  prove  its  death? — They  are 
under  all  the  penalties  of  the  Act.  They  may 
be  fined  5  /.  a-day  for  not  making  their  returns. 

273.  Chairman.']  Do  you  suggest  this  paper 
which  you  have  handed  to  me,  as  a  practical  clas- 
sification of  the  different  companies? — Yes; 
there  would  be  a  great  many  miscellaneous 
ones  still,  I  believe. 

[The  Witnets  delivered  in  the  folloicinff  Table : — ] 

"  Hbads  for  Clusifying  Rboibtibed  Coup  anus." 


Auunnce  (Life  and  Marine). 

Fine  Arts. 

Agricnlttire. 

AoTertiring. 

Fishing. 

AnctioB. 

Fish  cnltnre. 

Foreign  Railwaya. 

Banldng. 

FaeL 

Bread  making  and  Baking. 

Breeding. 

Guarantee. 

Brewing  and  Beer  aelling. 

Gas. 

Boot  making. 

BnUding. 

Horse  racing. 

Hotel  keeping. 

Chariteble. 

Clothing. 

Insurance  (Fire). 

Clabs. 

Irrigation. 

Cotton  maaafaeturiag. 

InTeatment. 

Carriage  maken. 

CanaL 

Live  Stock  Insaranee 

Candle. 

T«nd. 

Carrying. 

Law. 

Dressmaking. 

Manure. 

Drug  merchants. 

Mining. 

Dis<»anting. 

Money  lending. 

Deck. 

MasicaL 

MnrcantUe. 

Sdacfttional. 

Entertainmeats. 

Hewtfftt. 

Engineering. 

Ordnance. 
Oil 

Shirping. 
Shipbuilding. 
Shop  keeping. 

Public  Works. 
Patents  (working  of). 

Plantations. 

Printing  and  Publishing. 

Tailoring. 
Tanning. 
TheatricaL 
Telegraphic. 

Quarrying. 

Unirersitj. 

Recreation. 
HoUing  Stock. 
Befreshment. 

Wine  gnnring  and  idliiig 

Wbeelwrighta. 

WaUrworks. 

274.  Mr.  Goschen.]  Do  you  return  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  any  statement  with  regard  to 
inoperative  companies  ? — No. 

275.  Mr.  Ch-aves.']  With  regard  to  companies 
which  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act,  do  you  send  out  any  notice  when  you 
find  that  a  company  has  not  complied  with  the 
obligations  of  the  Act,  or  do  you  remain  perfectly 
passive  ? — As  far  as  I  could  up  to  the  present 
time,  whenever  I  have  had  the  opportunity  I. 
have  sent  circulars  round  to  the  companies  who 
have  not  made  their  returns,  and  through  that 
means  I  am  now  occasionally  getting  information 
as  to  whether  they  have  ceased  business,  or  not : 
but  they  are  not  relieved  from  their  liabilities  by 
legal  processes,  and  they  are  still  under  penalties. 

276.  Tklr.  W.  E.  Forster.']  Have  you  ever  had 
any  persons  at  your  oflSce  who  have  suffered  either 
as  shareholders  or  as  creditors  of  those  Companies 
complaining  that  the  registration  has  not  been 
complied  with  ? — ^I  have  here  a  letter  on  the  table 
on  that  very  subject  from  a  man  who  did  not  give 
me  his  name,  but  who  has  been  searching  for 
information,  and  could  not  get  it. 

277.  Have  you  had  many  such  cases  ? — I  may 
say  that  I  have. 

278.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  generafly 
attribute  greater  advantages  to  the  registration 
requirements  than  they  really  do  confer  ? — I  can- 
not tell,  except  by  the  number  of  people  who 
search,  and  there  are  people  there  all  day  long 
searching  for  some  information  or  other. 


Chables  Wordswobth,  Esq.,  q.  c,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Charles 


279.  You  are  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  large 
„,  J  .  practice,  and  I  believe  that  you  are  very  familiar 
W^dmorih,  ^^  j^jjj^  g^^^jj  company  law?— Yes,   I  have 

"'  '  *  known  it  for  a  great  many  years ;  for  about  30 
years.  I  first  began  to  publish  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  separate  book  upon  it,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  devote  great  attention  to  it  for  some  30 
years.  I  have  published  on  the  subject  from  time 
to  time,  varying  my  works  upon  the  subject, 
according  as  the  law  was  changed  until  the  year 
before  last,  when  I  was  enabled  to  produce  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  book,  which  was  originally 
begun  30  years  before.  I  think  that  the  honour- 
able Chairman  has  a  copy  of.  it  before  him.  It 
shows  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  all  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  except  railways  and  gas,  and 
sudi  like  companies  requiring  the  express, 
authority  of  Parliament. 

280.  I  think  that  you  have  made  the  law  of 

f)artnership  a  special  study  ? — I  have  made  the 
Kw  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  I  may  say,  almost 
a  ^pedal  study. 

281.  Have  you  especially  considered  tb«  work- 
ifig  of  the  CJompanies'  Act  of  1862  ? — I  have 
given  it  a  great  deal  of  coosideratioB,  and  a  great 


many  cases  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  my 
opinion  and  advice. 

282.  Is  it  your  opinion,  with  the  large  amount 
of  experience  which  you  possess  that  the  Act 
requires  amendment? — I  think  that  the  Act 
requires  a  great  many  amendments ;  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  I  quite  agree  with  the  jmn- 
ciple  of  limited  liability ;  and  if  any  amendments 
are  required,  I  consider  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  safeguards  to  persons  who  are  removed 
far  away  from  the  masses  of  intelligence  whidi 
you  find  in  the  city  of  London  and  m  GlMgow 
and  other  places  where  tjie  existii^  status  of  a 
Company  may  «a8ily  be  found ;  and  also  in  the 
nature  of  safeguards  or  protections  to  creditors. 

283.  The  object  of  the  Committee  being  to  find 
out  what  improvements  in  the  law  of  1862  could 
be  made,  following  the  different  parts  of  the  Act, 
will  you  kindly  give  us  your  views  as  to  Buch 
practical  (dianges  as  your  experienoe  has  suggested 
to  you  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  companies,  is  there  jmy 
alteration  in  their  oonstitution  which  yon  would 
consider  advisable  ? — The  constitution  «yf  a  com- 
pany under  the  Companies'  Act  of  1862,  may  be 
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tBsid  to  be  principally  contained  in  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Association  which  is  the  subject  of 
Section  8.  There  are  other  matters  affecting  the 
eonetitation  to  be  found  in  subsequent  sections  of 
the  statute ;  but  the  Memorandum  of  Assodation 
no  doubt  is  the  vital  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
company,  and  it  requires  very  anxious  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Committee,  with  respect 
to  any  amendments  which  may  be  suggested.  The 
firamers  of  the  Act  certainly  intend^  that  that 
should  be  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  power  to  alter  it,  except  in  certun 
given  events,  which  are  specifically  prescribed  in 
the  statute.  Perhaps  some  few  words  of  prohibi- 
tion might  be  added  ;  but  otherwise,  I  think  that 
it  is  quite  clear  upon  the  statute  tiiat  the  object 
was  that  the  Memorandum  of  Association  should 
contain  everything  which  was  prc^r  for  a  com- 
pany to  state  with  respect  to  its  objects  of  busi- 
ness and  capital,  and  that  memorandum  should 
not  be  altered. 

284.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
prospectus  and  the  articles  of  association,  or  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  should  go  together, 
and  that  the  registry  of  the  articles  of  association 
should  include  the  registry  of  the  prospectus  which 
is  the  temptation  held  out  to  the  public  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  may  be  called  the  partnership 
deed  ? — As  the  law  stands  it  is  competent  to 
the  promoters  to  issue  a  prospectus  of  the  Com- 
pany before  the  incorporation  of  the  Company ; 
but,  I  believe,  now,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
of  getting  incorporation  by  seven  persons  signing 
a  piece  of  paper  that  practically  the  prospectus 
is  issued  after  the  incorporation.  The  prospectus 
ought  of  course  to  follow  the  Memorandum  of 
Association,  and  if  it  does  not  follow  the  Memo- 
randum of  Association,  if  it  suppresses  any  material 
fact,  or  makes  any  false  statement  of  a  material 
nature,  the  persons  issuing  the  prospectus  would 
be  in  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  persons  having 
subscribed  or  having  paid  their  deposit  monies 
for  shares ;  they  would  be  liable  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  return 
of  the  deposits ;  and,  I  may  also  say,  that 
the  directors  issuing  a  prospectus  of  that 
kind  would  be  criminally  liable  for  a  misde- 
meanour under  an  Act  of  Parliament  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  sufficiently  known,  it  is  the  24th 
and  26th  Vict.  c.  96. 

285.  Do  you  think  that  that  penalty  upon  the 
Sectors  is  a  sufficient  jHrotection  to  the  public  ? 
— I  do  not ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  that  statute 
repealed  the  Fradulent  Trustees  Act,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  proper  that  the  Committee  shoidd  know 
what  the  provision  was  in  that  Act ;  it  applied 
not  only  to  fraudulent  trustees,  but  also  to  directors 
of  companies,  and  it  was  repealed  by  the  statute 
of  the  24th  and  25th  Vkst.  c.  96,  which  was,  I 
tiiink,  the  Criminal  Consdidation  Act ;  but  the 
jm>via.on  in  the  Fraudulent  Trustees  Act,  and 
which  is  repeated  in  the  subsequent  statute,  is 
one  of  considerable  importance;  the  snbstsnee 
<^  it  is  this,  that  any  person  being  a  director  and 
concurring  in  the  issuing  of  a  prospectus,  or  being 
a  party  to  the  issuing  m  a  prospectus  containing 
any  false  statement  with  regard  to  tiie  capital 
or  any  other  matter  or  thing  relating  to  a  com- 
pany shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  he 
shaU  be  liable  to  be  imjaisoned  fbr  three  yews, 
or  less,  or  be  subject  to  a  fine.  There  is  a  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  persons  to  pursue  this 
criminal  remedy.  When  once  any  person  is  injured 
by  what  has  been  done  in  tiie  formatiou  of  a  Joint 
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Stock  Company,  he  is  more  anxious,  if  possible,  to      Charles 
save  his  money  than  to  take  proceedings  which    Wordsworth, 
are  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  which  may  result    Esq.,  q.  c. 
only  in  the  punishment  of  an  individual,  so  that,         — — 
although  there  is  this  provision  in  the  statute,     19  March 
subjecting  a  party  who  concurs  in  issuing  a  false        1867. 
prospectus  of  this  kind  to  a  certiun  amount  of 
punishment,  yet  it  is  seldom  or  never  resorted  to. 

286.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  protection  to 
the  public  with  reference  to  the  issue  of  fraudu- 
lent or  untrue  prospectuses  is  sufficient  under 
that  Act,  or  that  there  should  be  some  further 
protection,  and  if  so,  what  ? — I  was  about  to  say 
that,  with  regard  to  that  particular  Act  of  Par- 
liament, there  is  a  provision  that  there  might  be 
a  fine  inflicted  by  the  judge.  I  think  that  as  I 
am  here  to  make  any  suggestions  which  may 
occur  to  me,  I  ought  not  to  lose  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  the  option  of  inflicting  a  fine  by  a 
criminal  Court  upon  any  director  who  has  mis- 
conducted himself  in  the  way  which  I  have 
pointed  out  ought  to  be  taken  away,  because  we 
know  practicafiy  (and  I  am  very  glad  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor 
Greneral)  that  the  fines  are  generally  very  small, 
and  that  they  do  not  operate  by  way  of  puni^ 
ment  in  many  cases.  I  should  be  rather  disposed 
to  suggest  an  alteration  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  a  director  so  guilty  of  misconduct 
liable  for  any  losses  which  may  have  been  sus- 
tained, and  I  think  that  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  some  alteration  might  be  safely  carried 
out. 

287.  Then  practically,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
you  would  place  the  directors  under  a  sort  of 
unlimited  liability  ? — Yes ;  at  present  they  are 
very  irresponsible. 

288.  Would  yon  make  them  responsible 
through  their  interests? — Yes. 

289.  Then  with  reference  to  borrowing  powers, 
are  you  of  opnion  that  those  should  be  defined 
in  tbe  Memorandum  of  Association  ? — Yes  ;  but 
if  yoo  will  permit  me,  as  this  Memorandum  of 
Association  is  of  the  first  importance,  I  would  say 
SMnething  upon  the  subject  of  stating^  the  objects 
of  business  m  the  memorandum,  xhe  former 
state  of  the  law  was  this,  that  a  company  which 
was  fcnrmed  for  life  insurance  could  not  undcp- 
take  marine  insurance.  That  was  the  case  in 
Natusch  and  Irving,  which  is  well  known  to  all 
lawyers ;  and  subsequently  came  a  case  which  i« 
known,  no  doubt,  to  all  the  Honourable  Members 
of  the  Committee,  of  a  railway  company  having 

Ewer  to  make  a  railway  between  A  and  B,  ana 
ving  only  power  to  make  the  railway,  embark- 
ing in  a  steam-boat  concern  «t  the  terminus  B, 
with  the  object  of  enlarging  its  traffic,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  profitable  trade.  It  was  a  very  good 
object  in  that  sense,  but  of  course  it  was  de- 
clared in  a  Court  of  Equity  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible, as  being  beyond  the  powers  of  the  company, 
and  it  was-  necessary  to  have  anoAer  Act  of 
ParCaraent  for  that  extra  object.  Then  the 
familiar  instance  under  the  Act  of  1862  (to  conte- 
to  this  Act),  is  the  one  which  I  am  now  abotrt  to 
give  to  you,  and  which  came  under  my  ow» 
observation.  One  of  the  finance  companies, 
authorised  by  its  memorandum  to  advance  money 
upon  warrants  and  other   commercial  indieia  of 

Eroperty,  took  to  completing  a  contract  which 
ad  been  entered  into  by  a  railway  contractor. 
It  was  ft  case  ai  a  mi^  railway  in  tiie  Me  of 
W^ht.     The  coatractor  had  fjEoled,  and  I  de  notr 
know  how  it  was,  but  this  finance  eompany  took 
b4  to 
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to  the  contract  to  complete  the  railway,  and 
it  did  complete  the  railway,  and  was  pjud  for  the 
work  so  done,  partly  in  money  and  ptirtly  in  shares. 
That  was  clearly  going  beyond  their  powers  as  a 
finance  company,  looung  to  the  objects  as  dis- 
closed In  the  Memorandmn  of  Association,  and 
this  obvions  circiunstance  ought  to  have  occurred 
to  the  directors  that  they  were  making  them- 
selves and  their  shareholders  shareholders  in  a 
railway  company.  That  is  a  third  instance 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  to  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  importance  of  the  Memorandum  of  Associa- 
tion. Now,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  read 
what  was  said  by  Lord  Justice  Turner  on  this 
subject :  "  The  directors  of  a  company  are  in  a 
sense  trustees,  and  have  authority  to  bind  the 
company  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  given  to 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  company ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  previous  authority,  or  of  subse- 
quent concurrence  on  the  part  of  all  the  share- 
holders, the  directors  have  not  any  authority  to 
bind  the  company  in  any  matter  of  substance 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  powers  so  given  to 
ihem ;  they  must  keep  within  the  proper  limits ; 
powers  given  to  them  for  one  purpose  cannot  be 
used  for  another  and  a  different  purpose."  That 
is  the  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Turner  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1855.  It  is  very  well  known 
in  the  Equity  Courts;  and  is  reported  in  the 
**Law  Journal"  of  1855,  Chancery  division,  page 
180.  It  is  also  a  rule  in  equity  that  an  injunc- 
tion may  be  obtained  to  restrain  the  company  from 
entering  upon  a  new  or  different  business  on  the 
M}plication  of  a  single  dissentient  shareholder. 
Therefore  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  the 
objects  of  business  should  be  oistinctiy  disclosed 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Association.  You  will 
find  that  that  memorandum  cannot  be  altered. 

290.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  statute  of 
1862? — Yes;  the  statute  says,  at  Section  12, 
*•  Any  company  limited  by  shares  "  (my  observa- 
tions wiU  be  taken  generally  to  apply  to  Limited 
Liability  Companies,  unless  I  specify  to  the  con- 
trary) **may  so  far  modify  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  its  Memorandum  of  Association,  if  autho- 
rised to  do  so  by  its  regulations  as  originally 
firamed,  or  as  altered  by  special  resolution,  in 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  to  increase  its 
Capital  by  the  issue  of  new  shares  of  such  amount 
as  it  thinks  expedient,  or  to  consolidate  and 
divide  its  capital  mto  shares  of  larger  amount  than 
its  existing  shares,  or  to  convert  its  paid-up  shares 
into  stock ;  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  and  save  as 
hereinafter  provided,  in  the  case  of  a  change  of 
name,  no  alteration  shall  be  made  by  any  com- 
pany in  the  conditions  contained  in  its  Memo- 
randum of  Association."  Therefore  it  is  abund- 
antiy  apparent  that  the  iramers  of  this  statute 
were  anxious  to  make  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation a  most  efficient  instrument,  as  disdosing 
to  the  public  not  merely  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  business  of  the  company,  but,  as  may 
be  hereafter  shown,  the  amoimt  of  capital,  and 
all  other  things  which  were  necessary  for  the 
working  of  it. 

291.  Where  do  you  think  that  the  Act  fails  in 
doing  so? — Here  I  think  it  fails:  at  present  the 
statute  says  that  the  memorandum  shall  not  be 
altered,  but  it  is  altered,  and  I  have  given  you 
an  instance  of  it  as  arising  under  this  Act  of 
Parliament ;  that  is  one  01  numerous  instances 
which  are  continually  occurring,  and  continual 
applications  are  being  made  to  a  Court  of  Equity 


at  the  instance  of  a  shareholder,  on  the  ground 
that  the  directors  who  are  the  managing  parties^ 
are  taking  to  a  fresh  business,  the  sharenolders 
very  seldom  being  consulted  upon  it;  it  con- 
tinually happens  that  a  bill  is  filed  in  order  to 
set  aside  such  a  contract  on  the  ground  of 
the  power  which  is  so  exercised  by  the  directors,, 
being  ultra  vires ;  you  see  to  what  a  great  deal  of 
litigation  that  gives  rise,  ajid  great  expense  is 
thereby  incurred ;  but  then  the  persons  who  have 
been  the  means  of  its  being  done  are  not  pu- 
nished ;  they  are  mere  directors,  and  they  are  not 
required  to  have  any  prescribed  number  of  shares; 
it  depends  entirely  upon  convention,  upon  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  M-hether  they,  as  direc- 
tors, are  to  hold  one  or  more  than  one  share,  so 
that  even  supposing  they  hold  50  shares  each 
they  only  suffer  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  the 
shareholders  of  the  company,  according  to  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  them ;  there  is  nO' 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  directors  (and  that 
is  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Committee), 
except  that  which  is  inflicted  upon  the  innocent 
shareholders;  now  I  submit  that  the  directors 
ought  to  be  made  personally  responsible  for  any 
wiSul  depaarture  from  the  objects  of  business  as 
disclosed  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

292.  You  contend  that  at  present  they  are  not 
so  responsible  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  at 
present  they  are  not.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  issuing  of  a  prospectus  containing  a  false 
statement,  which  is  a  different  thii^,  but  of  the 
engaging  in  a  business  different  from  that  which. 
is  disclosed  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

293.  That  is  to  say,  although  they  would  be 
responsible  under  the  Act  which  you  have  quoted 
for  any  misrepresentation  in  the  prospectus,  they 
may  intentionally  depart  utterly  from  the  objecte 
of  the  association,  and  go  scot  free  ? — Yes. 

294.  And  your  object  is  to  make  them  per- 
sonally liable,  which  you  state  at  present  they 
are  not,  for  any  departure  from  those  objects  ? — 
Yes ;  either  maX  should  be  done,  or  there  should 
be  some  penal  infliction  upon  them. 

295.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  some  change  should 
be  made  in  the  position  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I 
have  said  all  that  need  be  said  as  to  the  other 
points,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  persons  who 
subscribe.  It  is  a  great  absurdity ;  but  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  may  be  tendered  to 
the  Registrar,  and  he  has  no  power  whatever  to 
refuse  it.  I  heard  something  said  as  to  that  by 
the  Registrar  to-day,  but  I  think  he  goes  a  littie 
further  than  the  statute  warrants  him  in  going ; 
and  although  it  may  be  beneficial,  yet  I  question 
whether  it  is  legally  done.  The  remedy  against 
him,  which  womd  be  only  by  a  writ  of  mandamus, 
is  not  often  resorted  to,  because  it  is  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  the  person  who  may  complain 
of  the  refusal  of  the  registrar  to  do  the  particular 
thing,  or  to  receive  the  particular  return ;  but  a» 
far  as  the  Memorandum  of  Association  is  concerned , 
he  has  merely  to  receive  the  piece  of  paper,  and 
if  it  purports  to  be  signed  by  seven  perscms,  and 
adopts  the  form  contamed  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Act,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will, 
admit  of,  to  use  the  words  of  section  71,  then  I  am 
of  opinion  that  he  has  no  power  to  reject  it,  and 
that  ne  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  a  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation.  Now  take  tms  case  by 
way  of  illustration.  Seven  persons  sign  a 
Memorandum  of  Association,  each  person  engaging 
to  take  one  share ;  as  far  as  I  have  gone  now,  I 

have 
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have  followed  the  statute  j  there  must  be  seven  as 
the  minimum  number,  and  there  must  be  one  share 
signed  for  as  the  minimum  number,  but  the  sta- 
tute is  silent  as  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares. 
Seven  persons  each  eugaginw  to  take  one  share 
of  one  farthing  each,  take  this  piece  of  paper  to 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  they 
are,  ipto  facto,  a  corporation  in  perpetuity,  with 
power  to  hold  lands,  and  with  power  to  hold  any 
capital  of  another  amount  that  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  memorandum  itself.  For  instance,  suppos- 
ing the  memorandum  to  say  that  the  capital  of 
the  company  is  one  million  and  seven  farthings, 
and  that  the  million  shall  be  divided  into  100,000 
shares  at  10  /.  each,  and  that  the  seven  farthings 
shall  constitute  seven  shares  of  one  farthing  each, 
it  is  an  absurdity  upon  the  statement  that  I  am 
making  to  you,  but  the  law  permits  it ;  it  can  be 
done  to-morrow,  and  the  Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  might  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to 

frant  a  certificate  of  incorporation  in  perpetuity, 
submit  to  you  that  that  ought  not  to  be.  I 
quite  agree  in  the  principle  of  limited  liability ; 
there  is  no  question  of  that  before  this  Committee. 
I  wrote  in  favour  of  it  28  or  30  years  ago,  and  I 
am  very  ^lad  to  see  it  established ;  but  I  think 
that,  lookmg  at  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1862, 
there  might  be  some  safeguards  or  alterations 
made ;  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  minimum 
amount  or  value  of  each  share  prescribed,  and 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum,  upon 
whose  names  the  certificate  of  incorporation  in 
perpetuity  is  to  be  obtained,  should  be  required 
to  take  a  minimum  number  of  shares. 

296.  That  is  your  cure  for  the  evil?— That  is 
the  only  thing  which  I  can  suggest,  because,  as  I 
apprehend,  what  is  wanted  is,  that  the  concern 
shall  be  brought  before  the  world  in  a  little  more 
substantial  way ;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  paid-up  capital  before  a  com- 
pany can  commence  business;  at  present  the 
memorandum  here  says  what  is  nominal  capital, 
but  if  it  could  be  made  to  say  that  so  much  paid- 
up  capital  is  existing  at  the  time  of  incorporation 
it  would  be  eo  much  the  better.  I  thiuK  there 
ought  to  be  a  prohibition  on  this  subject,  for 
these  companies  are  incorporated  in  perpetuity, 
and  cannot  be  dissolved  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  they  come  to  grief,  and  get  into  the  wind- 
ing-up court.  There  is  no  power  in  a  Court  of 
Xiaw  to  dissolve  a  corporation  which  has  been 
created  under  this  statute,  unless  it  comes  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  winding-up  pro- 
visions; that  is  a  very  serious  thing.  Of  this  capi- 
tal, therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount, 
I  think,  paid  up  before  they  should  be  allowed  to 
commence  business,  and  there  is  no  provision  of 
that  sort  in  the  statute. 

297.  We  have  four  points  before  us,  one  is 
with  reference  to  the  objects  of  business,  that  the 
directors  should  be  held  liable  for  any  departure 
from  the  objects  of  partnership ;  then,  with  re- 
gard to  subscribers  to  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation, that  they  should  hold  a  defined  and  sub- 
stantial share  interest  in  the  concern,  and  should 
not  be  holders  of  one  share  of  a  farthing  each ; 
and  then  the  next  point  is,  that  the  concern  shall 
not  begin  to  operate  unless  it  has  a  certain  paid- 
up  amount  of  capital  actually  in  hand  before  it 
does  the  first  transaction ? — xes. 

298.  Mr.  Hubbard."}  Can  you  suggest  any 
proportion  of  the  intended  capital,  and  any  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  capital  which  the  promoters 
ought  to  provide  before  they  commence  work- 
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ing? — I  think  that  whatever  may  be  the  nominal 
capital,  one-half  of  that  capital  ought  to  be  paid 
up,  because  they  have  the  option  themselves  of 
making  that  half. 

299.  Chairman.'^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that, 
supposing  the  nominal  capital  is  one  million,  and 
the^  chose  to  start  with  half  a  million  of  nominal 
capital,  you  would  compel  them  to  pay  up  half 
of  that  half-million  before  they  did  their  first 
transaction  ? — Yes. 

300.  Supposing  that  they  were  a  discount 
company,  for  instance,  would  you  require  that 
half  of  that  half-million  must  be  actually  paid 
into  some  bankers  before  they  discounted  their 
fii-8t  bill? — I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  so; 
what  security  have  parties  that  the  concern  will 
be  a-going  concern ;  at  the  present  moment  par- 
ties obtain  their  incorporation  by  signing  this 
piece  of  paper,  and  they  may  begin  business 
with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  capital ;  I  ask  if 
that  is  a  proper  sort  of  thing  in  a  commercial 
country ;  of  course  in  London,  and  in  any  large 
centre  of  population,  the  true  status  of  a  concern 
of  that  kind  can  be  readily  ascertained,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  persons  abroad,  and  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  this  country,  who  subscribe 
their  monies  to  these  concerns,  not  upon  seeing 
any  memorandum,  but  upon  the  faith  of  a  pro- 
spectus which  is  advertised ;  and  it  is  in  their 
behalf  that  I  suggest  that  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  safe  guard  should  be  provided. 

.10].  That  being  with  regard  to  shares,  we 
come  now  to  the  question  of  borrowing;  as  I 
understand  at  present,  if  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion are  drawn  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors, 
there  is  an  unlimited  power  of  borrowing;  you 
suggest  that  that  power  should  be  defined  ? — I 
think  that  companies  under  this  Act  ought  to  be 
like  railway  companies.  A  railway  company,  I 
believe,  haa  its  borrowing  powers  aefined,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  a  company  under  this  Act  should 
not  have  its  borrowing  powers  deBned ;  they  may 
be  one-third,  as  to  the  amount ;  of  course  that  is 
a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee ; 
it  may  possibly  be  calculated  or  fixed  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  under  a  special  Act  for  a  rail- 
way company.  Then  there  is  a  power  to  increase 
the  capital  which  is  given  by  the  statute,  but 
there  is  no  power  to  borrow,  so  that  you  have 
from  the  framers  of  this  Act  an  intention  to  give 
a  power  to  increase  the  capital  if  the  power  is 
exercised  in  a  particular  way,  which  must  be 
done  by  a  special  resolution  come  to  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders.  There  is  that  power 
to  increase  the  capital,  but  there  is  no  power  to 
borrow,  and  that  borrowing  power,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  given  in  express  terms,  and  not  left  in  a 
state  of  doubt  as  it  is  now.  Whilst  we  are  upon 
capital,  I  may  state  that  there  is  veiy  great  in- 
convenience sustained  in  some  cases,  by  reason 
of  there  being  no  power  to  diminish  capital ;  the 
statute  gives  an  express  power  to  increase 
capital,  but  no  power  whatever  to  diminish 
it.  If  it  be  true  tiiat  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation cannot  be  altered  with  respect  to  capital, 
as  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be,  of  course  the 
concern  may  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  in- 
convenience from  not  being  able  to  reduce  its 
capital.  There  are  many  companies,  as  is  evi- 
dent to  the  Honourable  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, which  are  started  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000/.,  which  in  practice  are  found  to  be 
capable  of  being  worked  at  a  profit  upon 
600,000 1. ;  why  should  there  not  be  a  power  to 
C  reduce 
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Ciarles  reduce  the  capital  from  1,000,000  L  to  500,000  /.  ? 
'^^™*^J*''**>  It  may  be  put  in  a  more  practical  way,  thus :  sop- 
""  "  "  poeiug  1,000,000/.  to  fee  paid  up,  and  yet  the 
concern  can  be  worked  upon  a  capital  of  500,000/., 
it  must  be  clear  to  the  Committee,  that  the 
amount  of  interest  or  dividend  upon  the  500,000  /. 
is  diminished  by  the  necessity  of  paying  upon 
the  remaining  500,000/.,  which  is  entirely  un- 
productive; out  still  that  state  of  things  must 
exist,  simply  because  there  is  no  power  to  mminish 
capital,  nor  is  there  any  power  to  diminish  the 
nominal  amount  of  shares,  which  of  course  would 
be  of  some  importance. 

302.  Is  there  not  power  to  diminish  the  capital 
of  unlimited  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862, 
and  the  same  power  as  r^ards  limited  companies 
limited  by  guarantee  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
power  to  diminish  capital  in  this  statute. 

303.  Mr.  Lotce.^  It  was  in  the  Act  of  1856  ! 
— It  was  in  the  Ilight  Honourable  Member's  Act 
of  1857. 

304.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.']  At  present  there  is 
a  power  for  an  Unlimited  Joint  Stock  Bank  to 
change  itself  into  a  Limited  £ank,is  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 

305.  Mr.  GMehen.']  That  is  practically  limit- 
ing its  liabHities  ?— "i  es,  but  it  only  applies  to  the 
case  of  a  bank. 

306.  Chairman.']  Was  there  in  the  Act  of  1856 
»  power  to  a  limited  company  to  reduce  its 
capital  ? — There  was. 

307.  And  you  think  that  we  should  go  back  to 
that  state  of  things  ;  if  the  capital  is  found  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  business,  which  experience  only 
£an  show,  that  then  the  shareholders  should 
Jiave  the  power  of  reducing  that  capital  by  a 
eimple  process,  and  not  by  being  compelled  to 
irade  through  the  liquidations  in  the  Court  of 


Chancery  ? — Yes;  there  is  a  provi^on  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  an  unlimited  oom- 
pany  formed  before  the  Act  of  1862,  may  under 
that  Act  form  themselves  into  a  limited  com- 
pany, but  I  do  not  know  of  any  provision  to 
diminish  the  amotmt  of  capital  or  the  nominal 
amount  of  shares. 

308.  Mr.  HubbardJl  In  clause  12,  which  you 
mentioned,  there  is  a  power  for  re-dividing  the 
capital  into  larger  shares;  is  there  any  power  of 
dividing  the  capital  into  smaller  shares  ? — There 
is  not ;  that  is  precisely  what  I  say  ought  to  be 
done  ;  there  ou^t  to  be  a  power  given  to  dimi- 
nish the  nominal  amount  of  shares, 

309.  Mr.  Goschen.'l  Of  course  with  the  most 
rigorous  conditions  as  to  reserving  the  rights  of 
the  creditors  of  a  company ;  there  is  great  jea- 
lousy of  reducing  the  habilitieB  of  companies  on 
account  of  the  credit  which  they  have  gained  upon 
their  larger  capital  ? — The  principle  of  this  Act 
with  regard  to  limited  liability  is  uus:  at  present 
a  shareholder  may  say,  "  I  pay  up  my  shures,  and 
I  can  incur  by  no  possibility  any  liability  beycHid 
that."  If  that  is  done,  what  can  the  creators 
say  ?  The  creditors  can  only  say  this, "  The  share- 
holders have  paid  up  all  that  they  can  be  required, 
to  pay  up,  and  we,  as  creditors,  have  no  rights  as 
against  uiem ;  oiu:  rights  can  only  be  against  tJhe 
funds  or  the  property  of  the  company."  That  is 
the  actual  position  in  which  the  ciwditais  are 
placed  in  such  a  case ;  they  have  no  remedy  at 
all  against  the  shareholders. 

310.  Supposing  that  there  were  100  /.  shares 
with  50  /.  paid  up,  if  you  diminished  those  shares 
from  100  /.  to  50  /.,  you  would  be  lessening  the 
assets  of  the  company  by  50  L  per  cent,  would 
you  not  ? — CertMnly,  supposing  it  to  be  in  debt» 
and  to  be  wound  up. 
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Friday,  llnd  March  1867. 


HEMBEBS   PKESENT; 


Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  FinUy. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Cioachen. 


Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Mr.  Watkin. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Chables  Wobdswobth,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


311.  Chairman.l  I  belibyb  you  wish  to  add 
something  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  ? — On 
the  kst  oeoauen  when  I  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee reference  was  made  to  a  statutory  provi- 
sion inflicting  a  punidiment  on  directors  and 
others  circv&ting  a  prospectus  containing  false 
statements,  with  the  view  of  getting  shares  sub> 
scribed  £(» ;  I  said,  that  the  provision  was  con- 
tnned  in  the  Fraudulent  Trustees  Act,  and  that 
that  Act  had  been  repealed  by  the  Criminal 
Consolidation  Act,  and  I  gave  references  to  tiie 
Acts,  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  at  the  mo- 
ment of  giving  the  exact  words  cS  the  Statute  to 
the  Committee ;  and,  with  their  permission,  I  will 
give  them  now :  "  If  any  director,  manager,  or 
public  officer  of  any  body  eorporate,  or  public 
company  shall  make,  circiuate,or  publish,  or  con- 
cnr  in  making,  circulating,  or  publishing  any 
written  statemoit  or  account  whi<di  he  shall 
know  to  be  £dse.  in  any  material  particular,  with; 
intent  to  deceive  or  defraud  any  member,  share- 
bolder,  or  creditor  of  such  body  corporate  or 
public  company,  or  with  intent  to  induce  any 
person  to  become  a  shareholder  or  partner  therein, 
or  to  intrust  or  advance  any  money  or  prc^rty 
to  such  body  corporate  or  public  company,  or  to 
enter  into  any  security  for  the  benefit  thereof,  be 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ";  and  the  lOth 
clause  says :  ^  Every  person  found  guilty  of  a 
nusdemeanour  under  this  Act  shall  ^  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  pemal 
servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  suffer 
sasSi.  other  punishment  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour 
or  by  fine,  as  the  court  shall  award."  With  re- 
gard to  llie  fine,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  what  I  said  before  as  to  the  inefficiency  ot 
that  sort  of  punishment.  The  next  point  was 
"with  regard  to  the  prospectus ;  something  was  said 
upon  the  subject  oi  the  prospectus  which  is  issued 
by  tiie  directors  of  a  company  after  incorpora- 
tion. I  su^ested  that  no  prospectus  should  bet 
issued  unless  it  eontaihs  a  distinct  statement  in 
it  that  the  Memocandnm  and  Articles  of  Associ- 
stion  are  lying  at  the  company's  offices,  and  can 
be  injected  by  aay  person  deedrous  of  applying 
for  sharoi  At  present  there  i»  no  provision  on 
tiie  subject.  It  is  entirely  optional  on  the  part 
of  those  who  issue  the  iHrospectns.  Occasionally 
I  iwiVAseeBit  done,  but  it  o«ght  to  be  made  a  matter 
«iiiir^  oompakary,  not  merely  looking  to  the: 
faoe  of  the  prospectus  and  its  operation  m  \\E^y 
but  in  conjunctxia.  with  s<metraisig  whn^  I  am 

ei38. 


about  to  suggest  to  the  Committee,  of  consider- 
able importance  with  reference  to  section  35, 
when  we  come  to  it.  This  observation,  however, 
may  be  made :  that,  if  a  statement  of  that  kind 
is  contained  in  the  prospectus,  any  party  has  the 
means  of  knowledge  afforded  to  him,  whether  in 
London  or  wherever  he  may  be ;  he  h.a»  a  dis- 
tinct notice  tliat  he  can  see  what  the  constitution 
of  the  company  is,  and  what  its  objects  of  busi- 
ness are.  Another  point  was  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  borrowing,  and  other  things  on  the 
part  of  the  directors.  I  did  not  call  attention  to 
a  particular  clause  in  the  Regulations  Table  (A), 
which  is  annexed  to  the  Companies  Act  of  1862, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  but  it  is  clause  55.  I 
think  I  have  already  intimated  to  the  Committee 
that  any  persons  forming  a  company  under  tlu» 
Act,  may  or  may  not  adopt  the  regulations  in 
table  (A).  They  have  the  option  of  throwing  it 
entirely  over-board,  or  of  throwing  any  portion 
of  it  over-board  which  they  like,  and  of  having 
articles  of  their  own.  But  the  Statute  says  that, 
if  they  have  no  articles  of  their  own,  then  the 
regulations  in  table  (A),  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Act,  shall  be  the  Articles  of  Association.  Then,, 
asffliming  the  company  not  to  have  Articles  of 
Association,  it  bein^  optional  whether  they  shall 
have  them  or  not,  it  is  very  often  the  case  that 
persons  in  their  hun^  establish  a  company,  by 
merely  tendering  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
getting,  in  exchange,  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion, in  which  ease  the  regulations  apply;  and 
then  they  find  out  afterwards,  very  often  to  their 
cost,  that,  looking  at  the  various  objects  of  the 
particular  company,  the  powers  as  given  by  the 
r^ulations  in  the  Statute  u:e  not  sufficient.  But 
supposing  the  company  not  to  be  formed  by 
means  of  its  own  articles,  then  clause  55  of  the 
Regulations  ei  Table  (A)  in  the  Schedule  to  the 
Act  applies :  "  Powers  of  directors.  The  business 
of  the  company  shall  be  managed  by  the  directors^ 
who  may  pay  all  expenses  incurrea  in  getting  up 
and  registering  the  company,  and  may  exercise 
all  such  powers  of  the  company  as  are  not  by  the 
foregoing  Act,  or  by  tliese  articles,  required  to 
be  exercised  by  the  company  in  general  meeting, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  any  regidations  of  these 
ar1»^s,  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Act, 
and  to  sueh  regulations,  being  not  incouMstent 
with  the  albreeud  regulationa  or  provisions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  company  in  general 
meeting ;  but  no  regulations  nrade  by  the  com- 
pany in  general  meeting  shall  invalids^  any  pri<Hr 
act  ei  the  directois  which  would  have  been  valid 
C2  if 
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Charles  if  such  regulation  had  not  been  made."  Now, 
Wordsworth,  that  is  the  only  clause  under  which  the  directors 
Esq.,  Q.  c.  have  the  power  of  management.  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  Articles  of  Association  since  the  Act 
was  passed,  and,  generally  speaking,  ihey  contain 
similar  words.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  con- 
tain more  powers,  so  that  it  is  left  quite  at 
large  to  the  directors  to  manage  the ,  com- 
pany, to  borrow,  and  to  do  other  things 
ultra  vires  which  were  alluded  to  on  the  former 
occasion.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
I  will  make  a  few  more  suggestions  in  the  order 
in  which  the  clauses  of  the  Statute  run.  The 
first  to  which  I  will  refer  is  clause  19  of  the 
Statute  of  1862 :  "  A  copy  i.f  the  Memorandum 
of  Association,  having  annexed  thereto  the  Arti- 
cles of  Association  (it  any)  shall  be  forwarded  to 
every  member  at  his  request,  on  payment  of  the 
sum  of  1 ».,  or  such  less  sum  as  may  be  prescrib  ed  by 
the  company,  for  each  copy ;  and  if  any  company 
makes  default  in  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  Memo- 
randum of  Association  and  Articles  of  Association 
(if  any)  to  a  member  in  pursuance  of  this  section, 
the  company  so  making  default  shall,  for  each 
offence,  mcur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  1  /."  Now 
the  suggestion  that  the  prospectus  should  contain 
an  intimation  that  the  memorandum  and  articles 
might  be  inspected  at  the  office  afforded  means 
of  knowledge  to  the  parties.  I  propose  an 
alteration  in  this  clause,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  give  the  party  actual  hnowledge, 

312.  In  fact,  you  propose  to  fix  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  contract? — ^Yes;  and  therefore 
I  say  that,  instead  of  sending  only,  on  request,  to 
the  member,  the  words  "  at  his  request,"  should 
be  expunged,  and  that  it  should  be  a  compulsory 
act  on  the  directors  to  send  a  man  a  copy  the 
moment  his  name  is  put  on  the  register.  Then 
you  will  have  two  ingredients  which  are  very 
important  in  the  consideration  of  a  court  of 
equity  when  they  come  to  dispose  of  a  question 
whether  a  contract  is  to  he  sustained  or  not, — 
actual  knowledge  and  means  of  knowledge. 
The  clause  also  wants  amendment  as  to  the 
penalty  for  not  sending  it.  "  The  company 
so  making  default  shall,  for  each  offence, 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  1 1"  It  is  a 
penalty  on  the  company,  which  is  an  aggregation 
of  persons,  and  they  do  not  feel  it.  The  1 1. 
would  go  out  of  the  funds,  and  it  is  no  penalty 
on  tlie  governing  body  of  directors,  who  have 
been  the  means  of  the  thing  not  being  done ;  and 
I  think  that  the  penalty,  whatever  the  Com- 
mittee should  choose  to  impose  as  to  amount, 
should  be  upon  the  directors. 

313.  Upon  the  managing  body? — Upon  the 
managing  body  ;  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  Statute. 

314.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.l  Before  you  leave 
that,  allow  me  to  ask  you  this  question  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act;  the  1 9th  clause  says 
that  "  The  Articles  of  Association  (if  any)  shall  be 
forwarded  to  every  member ;"  does  that  mean  an 
original  member,  or  a  member  at  the  time  ? — 
The  member  at  the  time ;  whenever  the  person 
became  a  member. 

315.  Mr,  Goschen.']  Would  it  apply  to  anyone 
person  purchasing  shares  ?— The  moment  mat  a 
person's  name  is  upon  the  register ;  but  of  course 
it  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  the 
case  of  a  transferee  of  shares,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  becoming  a  member  originally.  A  man 
in  the  provinces  applies  for  shares  when  he  sees 
the  prospectus  and  pays  the  deposit,  and  his  name 


is  entered  upon  the  register.  The  object  of  the 
suggestion  is,  that  the  moment  that  is  done,  as 
he  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  he  shall  know 
what  the  corporation  is. 

316.  Mr.  fV.  E.  Forster."]  There  are  many 
cases,  are  there  not,  in  which  allotment  scrip  is 
sold  soon  after  a  company  is  brought  out,  and, 
consequentiy,  the  membership  may  nave  changed 
hand  several  times  before  anybody  actually  gets 
upon  the  register? — But,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
membership  until  the  name  is  put  upon  the  re« 

f'ster.   You  will  find  that  in  tiie  section  to  which 
am  just  going  to  draw  your  attention. 

317.  Mr.  Vance"].  Do  you  purpose  increasing 
the  amount  of  penalty  from  1  /.  to  some  larger 
sum  which  you  would  inflict  upon  the  directors? 
— I  think  that  it  might  be  5  /.  a-day,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort ;  but  that  is  a  question  for  the 
CcMnmittee. 

318.  Chairman.']  Your  point,  I  suppose,  is 
rather  to  make  the  people  more  responsible  for 
doing  these  Acts  ? — That  is  substantially  what  I 
wish  to  su^«st.  I  hope  that  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Bradford  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
this   is   what   he  is  pointing  to  in   a  great  de- 

See.  Clause  23  says,  "  The  subscribers  of  the 
emorandum  of  Association  of  any  company 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  agreed 
to  become  members  of  the  company,  whose 
Memorandum  they  have  subscribed,  and  upon 
the  registration  of  the  company  shall  be  entered 
as  members  on  the  register  of  members  herein- 
after mentioned;  and  every  other  person  who 
has  agreed  to  become  a  member  of  a  company 
under  this  Act  and  whose  name  is  entered  on 
the  register  of  members,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  company."  That  is,  until  there 
is  a  registration  of  the  name,  there  is  no  mem- 
bership, whatever  the  transactions  may  have 
been  beforehand  in  the  transfer  or  sale  of  scrip. 
With  regard  to  that,  I  do  not  think,  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  that  it  requires  any  alteratirai ;  out 
it  is  open  to  this  remark,  that  there  is  no 
time  prescribed  within  which  the  party's  name 
shall  be  inserted  upon  the  register ;  it  is  left 
to  the  directors  to  do  it,  and  I  suppose  that 
they  would  see  it  done.  But  section  25 
says,  "  Every  company  under  this  Act,  shall 
cause  to  be  kept  in  one  or  more  books, 
a  register  of  its  members,  and  there  shall  be 
entered  therein  the  following  particulars:  (1.)  The 
names  and  addresses,  and  the  occupations  (if  any) 
of  the  members  of  the  company,  with  the  addi- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  company  having  a  capital 
divided  into  shares,  of  a  statement  of  the  shares 
held  by  each  member,  distinguishing  each  share 
by  its  number ;  and  of  the  amount  paid,  or  agreed 
to  be  considered  as  paid  on  the  shares  of  each 
member.  (2.)  The  date  at  which  the  name  of  any 
person  was  entered  in  the  register  as  a  member. 
(3.)  The  date  at  which  any  person  ceased  to  be  a 
member ;  and  any  company  acting  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  section,  shall  incur  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  5  /.,  for  every  day  during  which  its 
default  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  continues,  and  every  director  or  manner 
of  the  company  who  shall  Imowingly  and  wilfidly 
authorise  or  permit  such  contravention,  shall 
incur  the  like  penalty ; "  still  nothing  is  sud  as  to 
the  precise  time  when  it  shall  be  done. 

319.  Would  you  suggest  that  some  time  should 
be  specified  ? — I  think  so,  and  then  the  penalty 
would  become  stricter  as  attaching  sooner ; 
within  seven  days  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Then 
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Then  as  to  Clause  26, 1  have  only  one  suggestion 
to  make.  It  has  occurred  to  me  before,  and  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  impression  by  eometbing 
which  was  said  by  an  Honourable  Member  on 
the  last  occasion.  This  clause  requires  an  annual 
list  of  members  to  be  sent  to  the  registrar ;  that 
certainly  ought  to  be  done  every  six  months. 

320.  That  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  a  man  only 
knowing  once  a  year  who  the  partners  arc,  he 
may  know  every  six  months  ? — Yes ;  but  for  the 
inconvenience  of  the  company  itself  making  the 
return,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  done 
every  three  months. 

321.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  company 
should  not  transmit,  even  weekly,  a  list  of  the 
changes  of  partners  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  done.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  give  a 
real  power  of  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  regis- 
trar of  Joint  Stock  Companies  to  every  person, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  particular  com- 
pany, or  a  man  who  proposes  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  particular  company. 

322.  Then  you  think,  in  fact,  a  register,  which 
only  enables  you  to  see  who  were  the  partners 
on  one  particular  day,  in  the  year,  is  really  of 
very  little  value  ? — Quite  so. 

323.  Mr.  Goschen.^  Would  it  not  be  almost  ae 
useful  as  registeringitevery  week  at  the  registrar's 
office,  if  a  regulation  were  made  that  the  share- 
holder could  see  at  the  office  of  the  company  to 
which  he  belonged,  during  business  hours,  a  list  of 
the  shares,  and  of  the  latest  transfers  ? — Mem- 
bers, I  believe,  can  inspect  now  as  often  as  they 
like,  subject  to  certain  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  directors.  Clause  32  gives  that  power,  but 
it  does  not  give  a  right  to  the  public,  or  to  credi- 
tors, to  inspect ;  and,  besides  that,  it  is  a  right 
which  might  be  seriously  impeded  by  the  acts  or 
will  of  the  directors.  No  doubt  some  more  strin- 
gent provision  might  be  made  to  give  inspection 
at  the  company's  office ;  but  still,  it  should  not 
dispense  with  the  public  inspection  at  a  public 
office,  which  I  think  so  desirable. 

324.  Chairman.l  But  do  you  not  think  that  in 
Clause  32  the  inspection  is  almost  as  compulsory 
as  it  can  be  made  ;  the  company  being  bound  to 
keep  a  register,  and  to  have  it  open  for  at  least 
two  hours  every  day,  every  member  being 
allowed  to  inspect  it  gratis,  and  everyone  else 
upon  payment  of  a  shilling  ? — Yes. 

325.  There  being  this  power  of  inspection  to 
every  member  of  the  company,  or  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  public,  will  you  point  out  what  would 
be  the  particular  practical  good  of  the  inspection 
at  the  registrar's  office? — In  large  companies  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  provisions  in  Section  32  would 
be  evaded,  but  there  are  some  companies  which 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
who  coalesce,  and  who  have  sometimes  improper 
views  as  to  carrying  on  the  concern,  to  whom  it 
might  be  a  serious  objection  to  have  the  inspec- 
tion made,  and  they  might  easily  determine 
amongst  themselves  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
spection. 

326.  Does  it  not  also  strike  you  as  important 
that  a  person  should  be  able  to  go  to  one  central 
office,  and  follow  the  same  name  through  the 
various  companies? — I  think  so.  There  are  a 
great  many  reasons  which  might  be  urged  for  a 
public  inspection. 

327.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  there  shotdd  be 
a  shorter  account  of  the  partnership  kept  than  at 
present  ? — ^Yes. 

328.  Then  what  is  your  next  point  ? — Section 
0.68. 


34  makes  provision  for  a  notice  of  increase  of      Charles 
capital ;  I  think  I  have  said  that  there  ought  to  fVvrdaovrtk, 
be  a  power  to  diminish  capital,  and  if  so.  Clause    £•!•»  ©•  ^' 

34  would  have  to  be  enlarged,  by  providing  for        

the  fact  of  diminution  of  capital  bemg  conveyed    *'  ^^f"^ 
by  a  notice  to  the  registrar,  in  the  same  way  as        io"7- 
increase  of  capital. 

329.  Then  you  would  amend  Clause  34  by 
making  it  cover  a  reduction  of  the  capital,  and 
also  providing  that  of  that  reduction,  notice 
should  be  given  not  only  to  the  members  but  to 
ihe  registrar  ? — Yes. 

330.  Mr.  Vance.']  Would  not  that  reduction 
of  the  capital  damage  the  security  of  the  credi- 
tors to  a  certain  extent  ? — That  might,  or  might 
not,  be  the  case;  it  would  not  damage  the 
security  of  the  creditors  where  contracts  had 
already  been  entered  into.  This  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment at  present  gives  an  opportunity  to  an  un- 
limited banking  company,  that  is  to  say,  a  bank 
formed  before  the  Companies  Act  of  1862,  to 
become  a  limited  company  under  that  Act ;  now 
that  is  a  very  strong  case,  but  it  makes  this  pro- 
vision, that  it  shall  not  affect  any  contracts  previ- 
ously entered  into,  so  that  it  will  only  have  a 
prospective  effect. 

331.  Would  you  cariy  that  provision  into  this 
suggestion  also  ? — Yes. 

332.  Chairman.]  Then,  as  to  the  removal  of 
the  names  from  the  register,  have  you  anything 
to  suggest  with  regard  to  that? — Yes;  this,  I 
think,  is  really  of  very  great  importance ;  at 
present  it  stands  thus :  "If  the  name  of  any 
person  is,  without  sufficient  cause,  entered  in  or 
omitted  from  the  register  of  members  of  any 
company  under  this  Act,  or  if  default  is  made,  or 
unnecessary  delay  takes  place  in  entering  on  the 
register,  the  fact  ofany  person  having  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  company,  the  person  or  member 
aggrieved,  or  any  member  of  the  company  itself 
may,  as  respects  companies  registered  in  England 
or  Ireland,  by  motion  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity,"  apply  for  an 
order  of  the  Court  that  the  register  may  be 
rectified.  In  practice,  since  the  passing  of '  this 
Act,  there  have  been  very  few  instances,  I  think, 
not  more  than  half-ardozen,  of  applications  to  a 
Court  of  Common  Law,  the  bar  at  which  I 
practice ;  they  have  been  mostiy  in  Equity. 
I  would  dispose  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  in  the  first  instance,  with  your  permission, 
so  far  as  regards  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
This  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  contains  at 
the  end  this  proviso :  "  Provided  that  the  Court, 
if  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  may  direct  an  issue 
to  be  tried,  in  which  any  question  of  law  may  be 
raised,  and  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  in  the 
manner  directed  by  'The  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1854,'  shall  lie."  Now,  it  is  perfectiy 
competent  to  a  Court  of  Common  Law  sitting 
in  Banco  generally  with  four  judges,  and  seldom 
with  less  than  three  judges,  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  matter  upon  affidavits,  taking  the  points 
of  law  arising  out  of  the  facts,  and  disposing  ot 
the  whole  matter ;  and  I  submit  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  power  whatever  to  direct  an  issue, 
because  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  after 
the  matter  had  been  heard  and  gone  into  before 
the  Court,  it  would  be  postponed,  further 
litigation  would  arise,  and  an  issue  would  have 
to  be  tried  before  a  jury ;  great  expense  would 
be  incurred  in  that  way,  and  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  motions  for  a  new  trial ;  and  then  the 
issue  would  have  to  come  back  to  the  Court,  in 
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order  that  the  matter  might  b«  determined  ;  and 
posfiibly  afterwards  it  might  go  to  s  Court  of 
£rror,  and  so  on.  Notr,  I  do  not  see  why  a 
Court  of  Law  with  four  judges,  or  three  ju%es, 
should  not  be  as  competent  to  dispose  of  a  matter 
as  a  single  judge  is  in  Equity;  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  a  power  given  to  send  an  issue  to 
a  jury. 

333.  Then  you  think  that  the  Court  should  be 
required  to  dispose  of  a  case  upon  the  facts  dis- 
closed before  them  when  the  widication  for  re- 
moval is  made  ? — Entirely  so ;  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  have  an  appeal  &om  that,  so  as  to  put  tiie 
Court  of  Common  Xaw  in  the  same  position  as  to 
that  matter  as  a  Court  of  Equity  is,  then  the  thing 
might  be  permitted  to  go  to  a  Court  of  Error, 
which  would  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  But  what  I  object  to  is  the  power 
given  to  the  Common  Law  Court  to  refer  the 
matter  again  in  the  shape  of  an  issue  directed  to 
a  jury. 

334.  The  result  being  delay,  great  expense, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  I  am  afraid,  conflicting  deci- 
sions?— Yes. 

335.  Then  what  is  your  view  with  reference 
to  the  shareholder  himself  questioning  his  mem- 
bership?— With  respect  to  the  effect  of  this 
statute  upon  those  memberships,  that  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  for  the  cases  in  the 
Courts  of  Equity  have  been  numerous ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there  had  been  that 
provision  in  the  prospectus  affording  the  means 
of  knowledge,  and  that  alteration  in  Clause  19, 
a&rding  actual  knowledge,  and  a  provision 
that,  except  within  a  limited  time  after  a  man's 
name  had  been  placed  upon  the  register,  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  question  hia  membership,  no 
such  case  as  Overend  and  Gumey's  cascj  and 
other  cases,  in  which  so  much  misery  has  been 
inflicted,  and  so  much  delay  and  wasteful  expen- 
diture occurred,  could  have  arisen. 

336.  Your  suggestion  could  be  summed  up  as 
follows  r  that  you  would  make,  practically,  the 
sending  to  each  member  of  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation absolute  and  compulsory ;  and  having 
given  the  member  full  power,  having  fixed  him 
in  &ct  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
doing,  you  would  not  permit  him  to  question  his 
membership  after  a  certain  number  of  months, 
from  the  time  of  receiving  the  copy  of  the  Memo- 
randum and  Articles  of  Association  ? — After  his 
name  had  been  three  months  on  the  register,  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  question  his 
position  in  tae  company  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany; it  would  be  uimtir  and  dishonest,  I  take 
it,  that  a  man,  paying  his  money  and  entering 
into  a  contract  upon  a  prospectus  giving  him 
the  means  of  knowing  what  the  concern  is,  and 
upon  information  which,  is  absolutely  furnished 
immediately  upon  his  becoming  a  member  under 
Section  19,  should  have  any  opportunity  allowed 
to  him  to  question  the  contract  that  he  bad  en- 
tared  into. 

337.  Will  you  state,  in  passing,  the  ^fect 
which  this  power  of  questioning  has  had  upon 
the  winding-up  in  the  case  of  Overend  and  Gup- 
ney,  to  which  you  have  alluded  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  competent  to  answer  that  question. 

338.  Can  you  state  generally  whether  it  has 
led  to  conaderable  delay  and  great  litigation  and 
gj'eat  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  creditors  were 
iHotected  or  not? — I  do  not  practice  at  the 
Equity  bar,  and  that  is  a  misfortune  for  me  just 
nofw;  but  I  kaow  very  little,  in  fiwjt,  scarcely 


anything  more  tiian  n^at  I  have  gathered  from 
the  newspapers  about  it.  But  the  thing  eaa 
easily  be  ascertained.  I  infer  tiiat  great  delay 
has  taken  place  in  the  payment  of  creditors^ 

339.  At  all  events,  your  experience  leads  you 
to  believe  that,  if  the  two  suggestions  which  you 
have  made  were  carried  out,  a  great  deal  of  thi» 
delay  and  difficulty  would  be  obviated  in  future  ? 
— Yes.  Perfai^  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in 
cootinnation  of  my  former  remaiics,  tiiat  Section- 
35  stands  in  the  general  portion  of  the  Act,  and 
not  in  the  winding-up  portion ;  but  the  win^ng- 
up  portion  says  that  the  official  liquidator,  after  an 
order  has  been  made  for  winding  up  a  company, 
is  to  prepare  a  list  of  contributories ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  list  of  persons  who  are  to  contribute  a88et» 
ioT  the  payment  of  the  oompany's  debts. 

340.  They  are  practically,  then,  the  existing- 
shareholders  ? — They  are  the  then  existing  share- 
headers  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  takes  the  regis- 
ter of  members,  which  is  the  subject  of  Clause 
35,  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  and  makes  out 
the  list  of  contributories.  That  is  done  uader 
Clause  98.  "  As  soon  as  may  be  after  making  an 
order  for  winding  up  the  company,  the  Court 
shall  settie  a  list  of  contributories,  with  power  to 
rectify  the  register  of  members  in  all  cases  where 
such  rectification  is  required,  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  cause  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  collected  and  applied  in  discharge  of 
its  liabilities."  So  that  the  official  liquidator 
makes  out  the  list  from  the  register  of  members, 
and  that  list  contains  the  names  of  the  parties 
who  ought  to  pay ;  but  that  list  of  contributories 
cannot  De  settied  by  the  Court,  for  this  reason : 
there  are  petitions  sent  in  from  persons  who  are 
upon  the  register,  and  who  say,  "  We  ought  not 
to  be  upon  the  register,  therefore  remove  our 
names  from  it,  under  the  power  given  to  you 
under  Section  35."  If  the  Court  makes  an  order 
to  that  efiect,  the  list  of  contributories  is  altered. 
The  course  is,  an  application  is  made  by  the 
member,  the  party  interested;  he  wants  his 
name  taken  ofr  the  register;  his  application  is 
opposed  by  the  company,  and  a  great  delay  takes 
place,  and  great  expense  is  incurred.  That  is 
not  the  case  in  one  instance  only,  but  it  is  the 
case  in  innumerable  instances,  so  IJiat  nntal  the 
list  of  contributories  can  be  settled,  it  cannot  be 
determined  who  is  to  pay,  or  how  much  they  are 
to  pay,  because  the  quantum  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  individuals.  If  there  are  100 
members,  and  only  50  of  them  are,  without  ques- 
tion, members,  and  any  portion  of  tJte  remaining 
number  are  applying  to  have  their  names  altered, 
or  taken  away  from  the  register,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  liquidator  cannot  say  how  much  must  be 
paid  by  different  persons,  because  the  call  must 
be  equal. 

341.  Then  is  it  not  the  case  that  under  the 
present  system  this  difficulty  and  delay  in  settling 
the  list  01  contributories,  as  it  were,  prevents  any 
step  being  taken  in  the  practical  liquidatitm  <h 
the  company  for  a  period  which  is  more  or  less 
indefinite? — I  think  the  Honourable  Chairman 
has  put  it  in  fewer  words  and  much  more  clearly 
than  I  possibly  could  have  done. 

342.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter."]  In  the  eaM  of  Aat 
special  firm  of  Overend  and  Ghimeys,  which  tiw 
Chairman  mentioned  to  you,  do  you  ^eak  from. 
any  personal  knowledge  ? — ^No,  I  do  not,  ai^  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  that. 

343.  Mr.  VanceJ]  You  object  to  the  dir«ctai|p 
of  an  issue  by  a  Cbort  of  Law;  would  it  be  your 
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suggestion  that  they  should  decide  upon  docum- 
tary  or  upon  vivd  voce  evidence  in  the  matter  ? 
— Upon  documentary  evidence  in  the  same  way 
as  a  Court  of  Equity  does ;  when  a  Court  of 
iCquity  determines  a  case  it  is  upon  affidavits, 
and  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law  matters  are  com- 
monly disposed  of  upon  ajBBdavits  of  facts,  and  I 
do  Jiot  see  why  that  mode  should  not  be  pur- 
sued. 

344.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
not  be  decided  upon  vivd  voce  evidence  ? — I 
think  it  should  not  be  tried  before  a  jury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  and  the  expense ;  of  course  a 
power  might  be  given  to  the  court  to  examine  the 
witnesses  vit  d  voce,  then  and  there,  in  addition,  if 
they  had  any  doubt  upon  the  facts  as  disclosed 
u])on  the  face  of  the  affidavits ;  I  am  much  ob- 
liged to  the  Honourable  Member  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  that ;  I  think  that  might  be  dune. 

345.  And  you  think  that  might  be  done  when 
they  had  no  power  to  direct  an  issue? — I  ihink 
that  that  power  might  be  conveniently  given  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  other 
power  at  all. 

346.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  Clause  39, 
may  the  Committee  gather  your  opinion  to  be 
liiat  you  think  the  penalty  given  in  that  clause 
should  extend  to  the  directors  also  in  that  case, 
and  should  not  fall  on  the  company  ? — That  is 
80  ;  then  as  to  Section  43,  I  would  apply  the  re- 
gister of  mortgages  to  debentures  and  every 
security,  except  bills  of  exchange ;  bills  of  ex- 
change, of  course,  are  part  of  the  circulaling 
medium  of  the  country,  and  require  to  be  given, 
made,  and  entered  into  instanter,  and  thry  could 
not  wait  for  any  return  being  made  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  Joint  Stock  Companies ;  my  suggestion 
is,  that  of  all  securities  a  return  should  be  made 
to  the  registrar,  and  not  only  of  all  securittes, 
mortgages,  and  debentures,  but  that  before  iJiey 
should  have  any  validity,  tiie  registrar's  seal 
seal  i^ould  be  a£Sxed  to  them ;  of  coiirse  that 
does  not  apply  to  bills  of  exchange. 

347.  WouW  not  that  be  really  making  the 
registrar  responsible  for  the  validity  of  the  docn- 
meut  ? — Only  in  this  way.  Sum>08ing  the  Com- 
mittee to  determine  tlutt  the  law  requires  an 
alteration  in  this  way,  that  the  maximum  borrow- 
ing powers  shall  be  specified  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Association.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  any 
particular  concern,  but  we  know  that  borrowing 
powers,  although  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, have  been  exceeded,  in  fact,  by  the  directors, 
and  then  the  securities  become  worthless  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  amount  borrowed  may  be  in 
excess  of  the  borrowing  powers.  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  those  securities  would  be 
worthless ;  and  that  would  be  a  very  serious  evil 
indeed,  an  evil  which  could  not  arise  if  there  was 
existing  a  power  in  some  one  to  say,  "  The 
Lef^lature  or  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
gives  power  to  borrow  by  mortgage,  or  hy  de- 
D&atute,  or  other  like  security,  to  the  extent  of 
500,000  L"  Now,  450,000  /,  worth  of  such  securi- 
ties have  been  registered  m  my  office  (I  speak 
now  as  the  KegiBtrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies). 
There  is  a  margin  of  anolJier  50,000  L  worth  of 
securities  tendered,  and  as  I  fix  my  seal  to  that, 
the  power  is  exhausted.  The  next  day  some 
additaeoal  debentures  come  in,  and  I  reject 
them. 

348.  Mr.  fF.  E.  Fortter.']  Are  you  aware  of 
any  companies  re^stered  under  this  Act  of  18^, 
in  which  the  boErowing  powers  have  been  ex- 


ceeded  ? — No  borrowing  powers  are  prescribed      Charkt 
by  the  Statute.  Wofdmoiik, 

349.  Then,  does  your  remark  apply  to  com      B»q„  <».c. 

panics  under  this  Act,  or  does  it  not  rather  apply        

to  railways  ? — No ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  in     *«  March 
the  previous    part  of  my   exaruiuation   I   have         1887. 
suggested  that  the  Memorandum  of  Association 

should  contain  a  stipulation  that  there  should  be 
a  limit  to  the  borrowing  powers  to  a  certain 
extent. 

350.  I  understood  you  to  allude  to  well-knowa 
cases  in  which  the  borrowing  powers  had  been 
exceeded ;  do  you  mean  cases  of  companies  under 
this  Act,  or  of  companies  not  under  this  Act? — 
The  case  which  I  speak  of  was  that  of  a  railway 
company.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  there  hlod 
been  a  provision  existing  at  that  time  of  the  kind 
to  which  I  now  refer,  and  which  I  suggest  in  this 
Statute,  that  overissue  of  debentures  could  neva* 
have  fuisen. 

351.  But  your  suggestion  would  apply  rather, 
would  it  not,  to  legislation  for  railways,  than  to 
legislation  for  companies  under  this  Limited 
Liability  Act  of  1862  ? — My  recommendation  is 
distinctly  for  an  alteration  in  the  legislative 
power  as  to  companies  under  this  Act;  it  is  quite 
foreign  to  me,  sitting  here,  to  make  any  suggestion 
with  regard  to  railway  companies. 

352.  I  understood  you  to  state  just  now,  that 
if  your  suggestion  had  been  carried  out  with 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  this  Act,  it  would 
have  applied  to  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company  ? — I 
have  not  made  myself  understood,  but  it  was, 
doubtless,  want  of  clearness  on  my  part ;  all  I 
meant  to  say,  was  to  cite  the  case  of  an  over  issue 
of  debentures  in  the  case  of  a  railway  company 
as  a  very  important  matter. 

353.  But  you  ore  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  there  has  been  a  similar  over-issue  by 
companies  under  the  operation  of  this  Act? — 
No ;  simply  because  it  could  not  be,  the  Statute 
not  requiring  that  any  borrowing  powers  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

354.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendiih."]  But  it  is  often 
inserted  in  the  articles,  is  it  not  ? — In  the  articles 
it  is  very  often  inserted. 

355.  Has  there  ever  been  any  case  in  whidi 
that  power  has  been  exceeded  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any.  The  Articles  of  Assodation,  you  must 
bear  in  mind,  are  an  instrument  which  m^  be 
framed  in  any  way  that  the  parties  desire,  xhey 
may  insert  a  borrowing  power,  or  not. 

356.  Mr.  Goschen.]  Has  it  occurred  in  your 
experience  that,  where  the  borrowing  power  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  Association  (as  I 
think  it  has  very  often  been  inserted),  questions 
of  law  have  afterwards  arisen  as  to  the  borrowing 
power  having  been  exceeded? — I  have  net 
known  any  instance  of  this  kind  with  reference 
to  companies  under  this  Act. 

357.  Chairman.]  But  your  recommendation  is, 
that  under  this  Act  all  debentures  should  be 
T^stered,  just  as  all  mortg^es  have  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  and  also  that  the  registrar  should  affix  his 
si^Mture,  or  seal,  as  a  voucher? — ^Yea. 

358.  Then,  with  regard  to  section  54,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  cojnes  of  resolutions  ^ould  be  sent 
to  each  m«nber,  instead  of  its  being  left  optional? 
— Yes ;  the  words  of  the  clause  are :  "  Where  no 
Articles  of  Association  have  been  registered,  a 
copy  of  any  special  resolution  shall  be  forwarded 
in  print  to  any  member  requesting  the  same." 

359.  You  would  Tequire  that  copies  should  be 
c  4  sent 
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Charles     sent  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  previous  case  yon 

Wordtworth,  recommend  that  copies  of  Articles  of  Association, 

£m)^  Q.  c.    under  Clause  19,  should  be  sent? — Precisely. 

Now  I  have  made  some  suggestion  with  regard 

as  Mareh  to  the  registration  of  securities  by  the  registrar 
1867.  affixing  his  seal.  Another  duty,  which  I  think 
might  DC  thrown  upon  that  officer,  arises  in  con- 
nection with  Section  56,  as  to  the  inspection  of 
accounts.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  power  to 
inspect ;  not  that  the  registrar  should  be  called 
upon  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  every  company, 
but  that  he  might  exercise  his  discretion  from 
time  to  time  in  calling  upon  a  company  to  show 
their  vouchers,  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of  a 
concern.  Tl»e  Board  of  Trade,  under  this  clause, 
have  power  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  examine 
into  the  aflFairs  of  a  company.  The  inspectors 
are  appointed  under  that  Clause  57  by  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and,  by  Clause  58,  inspection  is  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  the  books  of  the 
company  are  to  be  produced  before  the  inspector. 
That  is  an  inspection,  I  think,  which  might  very 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies. 

360.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  take  the 

Present  optional  duty,  now  given  to  the  Board  of 
i'rade,  away  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
give  it  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies ? — No,  I  am  misconceived,  J  think ;  I 
would  still  allow  of  its  being  done  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I  think  that 
the  inspection  should  take  place  under  the  Re^s- 
trar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  instead  of  its  being 
■  an  inspection  only  by  parties  appointed  to  inspect. 
There  might  be  some  collusion,  and  the  object  of 
it  would  be  to  prevent  that  collusion. 

361.  Then  Section  61  further  deals  with  this 
subject,  does  it  not? — That  section  is  to  this 
effect :  "  A  copy  of  the  report  of  any  inspectors 
appointed  under  this  Act,  authenticated  by  the 
seal  of  the  company  into  whose  affairs  they  have 
made  inspection,  shall  be  admissible  in  any  legal 
proceeding  as  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
spectors;" now,  the  seal  of  company  might  be 
withheld  by  the  directors  if  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector were  adverse,  as  it  probably  might  be,  but 
there  is  no  authenticity  given,  unless  by  the  seal 
of  the  company,  and  the  directors  might  be  inte- 
rested in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  them  to  with- 
hold the  seal.  I  think,  that  as  the  object  is  to 
give  authenticity  to  the  report  of  the  directors, 
the  authenticity  might  be  derived  from  the  seal 
of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

362.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  substitute  the 
seal  of  the  registrar  for  the  seal  of  the  companies? 
— Yes. 

363.  Then  clause  67  is  as  to  evidence  of  pro- 
ceedings at  meetings,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  this  : 
"Every  company  under  this  Act  shall  cause 
minutes   of  all   resolutions   and   proceedings   of 

Seneral  meetings  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
irectors  or  managers  of  the  company,  in  cases 
where  there  are  directors  or  managers,  to  be  duly 
entered  in  books."  Now,  I  suppose  that  it 
would  scarcely  do  to  interfere  with  the  entering 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  directors  as  to 
the  time  within  which  they  should  make  that 
entry ;  but  it  might  be  worth  consideration  as  to 
whether  a  time  should  not  be  prescribed  within 
which  an  entry  should  be  required  to  be  made 
of  what  passed  at  a  general  meeting ;  at  present, 
there  is  no  such  requirement.  It  may  be,  that 
after  a  general  meeting,  the  minutes  are  not 


entered  for  some  length  of  time,  and  that  might 
be  an  inconvenient  state  of  things. 

364.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  limita- 
tion of  time  and  that  some  penalty  ought  to  at- 
tach to  that  limit  being  exceeded  ? — I  think  so. 

365.  Now,  will  you  proceed  to  Part  4,  which  is 
a  very  important  part  as  to  winding  up  ? — With 
regard  to  Section  74, "  The  term  'contributory'" 
(it  says)  "  shall  mean  every  person  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assets  of  a  company  under  this  Act, 
in  the  event  of  the  same  being  wound  up.  It 
shall  also,  in  all  proceedings  for  determining  the 
persons  who  are  to  be  deemed  contribntories,  and 
in  all  proceedings  prior  to  the  final  determinar 
tion  of  such  persons,  include  any  person  alleged 
to  be  a  contributory." 

366.  A  case  might  arise  where  a  member  had 
fully  paid  up  his  shares,  and  is  not  a  contributory, 
but  desires  to  have  the  company  wound  up,  in 
order  to  get  a  portion  of  the  surplus ;  would  you 
extend  that  clause  so  as  to  apply  to  any  member 
not  being  a  contributory  ? — That  is  precisely  the 

?oint  which  arises  in  connection  with  this  clause, 
'he  word  "  contributory "  has  been  held  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  (I  think  in  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls'  Court),  to  apply  to  a  person  from  whom 
a  contribution,  in  the  shape  of  assets,  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  official  liquidator.  Now,  there 
are  many  concerns  in  which  all  the  shares  are 

f>aid  up.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  there  is  no 
iability  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  contri- 
bute to  the  assets,  they  are  absolutely  free  fnMn 
all  expense,  and  from  all  contribution  whatever, 
and  they,  therefore,  cannot  come,  strictly  speak- 
ing, under  the  term  "contribntories."  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  held  that  such  a 
person  having  fully  paid  up  his  shares,  does  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  contribu- 
tory." You  must  be  fully  aware  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  concerns  have  been  going  on  in  a 
very  prosperous  manner  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
which  it  may  yet  be  desirable  to  wind  up  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  partnership. 
Persons  carrying  on  such  a  partnersmp  may  say, 
"  We  have  carried  on  business  for  many  years;  we 
have  been  making  a  profit  up  to  a  certain  time ; 
if  we  wind  up  our  concern  now,  we  shall  wind 
up  without  losing  any  part  of  our  capital,  and 
shall  have  a  small  surplus  to  divide."  Now, 
what  occurs  in  that  way  in  a  private  partnership, 
will  occur  in  some  of  those  companies  where  a 
concern  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  a  capital 
which  is  fully  paid-up;  and  I  think  that  this 
clause,  therefore,  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
give  power  to  a  person  to  petition  to  wind  up,  so 
that  a  person  may  say  to  the  court,  "  I  am  a 
member  of  this  concern,  and  there  is  a  surplus 
to  be  divided,  and  I  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
partnership,  and  to  have  a  portion  of  that  sur- 
plus." 

367.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  power  to  wind  up  at  the  discretion  of  the 
parties  for  such  a  reason  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  mem- 
ber should  not  be  excluded,  merely  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  assets  coming  from  him 
in  point  of  law,  from  having  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part  of  the  surplus. 

368.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  to  the 
Committee  as  to  any  alteration  of  the  Act  which 
would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate,  and 
shorten,  and  cheapen,  the  process  of  winding  up? 
— I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  in  a  ratuation  to 
do  that;  but  I  would,  with  your  permisMon, 
make  a  suggestion  which  might  be  useful  to  the 

Committee. 
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Committee.  A  great  deal  of  the  litigation  and 
expense  in  winding  up  matters  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Judges,  and  from  those 
intelligent  functionaries  you  might  derive  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries 
of  this  Committee.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Church,  who  is  the  chief 
clerk  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, who  is  chief  clerk  to  Vice-Chancellor  Malins, 
have  very  extensive  experience  in  these  winding 
up  matters;  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  could  afFord 
the  Committee  great  information  upon  them. 

369.  The  Committee  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  suggestion.  Part  5  is  as  to  the  Registra- 
tion Office ;  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
registrar  ? — I  think  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Jomt  Stock  Companies  ought  not  to  be  a  mere 
clerkship,  as  at  present.  He  merely  receives 
the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  exchanges 
a  Certificate  of  Incorporation  for  it. 

370.  When  you  say  that  he  is  a  mere  clerk,  you 
of  course  merely  mean  that  he  has  no  discretionary 
power  ? — He  has  no  discretionary  power.  He  is 
a  mere  clerk  to  register  the  things  sent  to  him. 
If  the  things  are  not  sent  to  him  in  time,  he  sends 
and  asks  for  them ;  but  even  if  they  are  not  sent 
in  time,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  ,He  can  only 
give  certificates  when  the  things  are  sent  to  him, 
and  can  grant  inspection  of  documents  which  he 
has  filed,  and  supply  copies  of  them.  I  think  he 
ouglit  to  have  a  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  in- 
spect companies'  accounts,  if  he  chose  to  exercise 
it,  and  that  he  ought  to  affix  his  seal,  in  the  way 
that  I  mentioned,  to  seciurities,  mortgages,  and 
debentures. 

371.  Is  there  any  other  duty  which  you  think 
he  ought  to  perform;  ought  he,  in  your 
opimon,  to  have  any  power  of  compulsory  action 
as  to  registration,  or  any  power  of  refusing  to 
register  a  document? — I  do  not  myself  think 
that  he  ought  to  have  such  a  power.  I  did  not 
catch  all  that  was  said  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  when  he  was  before  this  Com- 
mittee, but  I  heard  that  part  of  his  evidence,  I 
think,  in  which  he  said  that  sometimes  he  exer- 
cised that  power,  when  the  objects  of  business 
-were  described  in  an  obscure  manner.  I  doubt 
•veiy  much  whether  he  has  any  such  power.  The 
parties,  of  course,  would  submit,  and  make  an 
alteration  to  suit  him,  because  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  be  driven  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus. 

372.  You  think  he  is  exceeding  his  power,  as 
given  him  by  this  Act,  in  doing  so  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Compames  to  say,  "  You  have  not 
put  your  memorandum  in  proper  language,  or 
it  is  obscure." 

373.  In  fact,  you  think  he  ought  not  to  be  a 
living  Act  of  Parliament? — I  think  he  ought  not 
to  be  a  living  Act  of  Parliament.  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  understand  me  as  giving  my 
opinion  from  experience,  long  before  Mr.  Curzon 
became  registrar,  because  his  office  was  established 
in  1844,  under  the  7th  and  8th  Yict.  chap.  110; 
that  was  an  Act  for  the  registering  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  which  was  passed  in  that  year ; 
that  was  the  time  when  the  office  was  created, 
and  then,  strange  to  say,  the  registrar  had  uttder 
that  statute  more  power  thanne  has  now ;  be- 
cause (I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  are 
aware  of  it)  the  Act  of  1844  gave  certain  privi- 
leges arising  from  provisional  registration,  which 

0.68. 


is  one  step;  and  then  there  was  afterwards  a  com-      Charles 
plete  registration,  which  was  a  farther  step ;  but  Wo'dsmorth 
there  could  be  no  certificate  granted  by  the  Re-    Esq.,  q.  c.  * 
gistrar  of  Joint  Stock   Companies  of  complete         -1.- 
registration  until  after  there  had  been  a  deed  of    23  March 
settlement  for  the  government  of  the  company         1867. 
sent  to  the  registrar,  and  it  had  been  gone  over 
by  him  in  detail,  clause  by  clause,  for  nim  to  be 
satisfied  with  it.    That  was  a  very  great  power, 
audit  was  only  after  that  course  had  been  adopted 
that  the  registrar  was  justified  in  granting  the 
certificate  of  complete  registration,  which  con- 
ferred certain  limited  corporate  incidents ;  it  was 
not  absolute  incorporation  under  that  Act. 

374.  Then  would  ^our  suggestion  go  to  retum- 
ingto  the  greater  stringency  of  the  Act  of  1844  ? 
—Yes,  I  would  return  to  the  Act  of  1844  in 
some  things. 

375.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which 
strikes  you  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of 
the  existing  law  of  1862  ? — Nothing  else  occurs  to 
me  at  present. 

376.  Mr.  Lowe  J]  You,  as  I  understand,  wish 
to  make  the  registrar  not  a  merely  ministerial 
officer,  but  give  him  certain  judicial  functions  ? — 
Yes. 

377.  Will  you  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  the 
exact  judicial  functions  that  you  would  wish  him 
to  exercise?— I  think,  with  regard  to  the  borrow- 
ing powers,  that  there  should  be,  as  I  said  before, 
no  debenture  issued  except  it  is  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  Registrar  of  tfoint  Stock  Companies, 
so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  it  is  within  the 
amount  of  the  borrowing  powers. 

378.  Do  you  consider  that  a  judicial  power? — 
It  is  a  ministerial  power. 

379.  Is  there  any  other  power  ? — No,  there  is 
no  judicial  power,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,, 
that  I  would  give  to  the  registrar ;  I  would  give 
him  a  power  to  inspect  accounts,  as  I  sjdd  before, 
and  a  power  to  fix  his  seal  to  the  mortgages. 

380.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  his  inspecting- 
accounts ;  what  is  to  happen  when  he  has  in- 
spected them  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  i» 
to  happen. 

381.  Is  he  to  certify  the  accounts? — If  he 
found  anything  wrong,' he  might  certify  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  the  account  is  not  true ;  in 
fact,  the  Board  of  Trade  at  present  give  an 
inspection  on  the  application  of  a  certain  number 
of  members  of  a  company. 

382.  And  you  will  have  that  without  this 
application  ? — No;  I  think  I  would  still  have  the 
application  made,  but  that  inspection  ought  not 
to  be  an  inspection  merely  in  the  breast  of  the 
inspector,  but  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

383.  Would  you  prefer  him  to  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  he 
might  be  an  inspector  employed  by  or  under 
them,  but  I  think  he  should  be  under  his  super- 
vision. 

384.  Why  ? — Because  it  would  give  greater 
authenticity  to  it,  and  a  greater  opportunity  of 
preventing  collusion. 

385.  If  he  did  not  inspect  it  himself,  how 
would  there  be  greater  authenticity  than  if  the 
inspector  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
— Any  inspection  by  an  officer  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  principal,  I  apprehend,  is  a  great  safe- 
guard. 

386.  Is  it  greater  than  if  it  were  done  by  the 
principal  himself,  the  principal  being  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — No.    Supposing  it  were  done  by  the 
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Charles  Board  of  Trade,  I  suppose  the  inspector  ap- 
Wordavorth,  pointed  woTild  be  an  accountant  in  tne  City  of 
Beq.,  Q.  c.  London ;  and  I  apprehend  that  sort  of  employ- 
ment would  be  open  to  objection ;  he  is  open 
to  collusion ;  he  might  be  dealt  with.  The  in- 
spection might  be  bond  Jide,  but  there  would  not 
be  this  danger  if  the  inspector  were  subject  to 
the  Begietrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

387.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  to  inspect  the 
inspectors,  or  what?  —  The  Right  Honourable 
Member  can  put  it  in  his  own  language. 

388.  But  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your  own 
Ijuiguage ;  what  is  the  registrar  to  do ;  is  he  to 
appoint  the  inspectors  ? — I  have  not  said  eo. 

389.  Then,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  appoints 
them,  what  is  the  registrar  to  do? — To  super- 
intend the  inspection.  The  inspection  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  me  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies. 

390.  Is  he  to  be  responsible  for  its  correctness? 
^Yes,  I  think  so. 

391.  Then  he  himself  becomes  an  inspector? — 
It  may  be  so  argued. 

392.  With  regard  to  borrowing  powers,  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  every  company  ought 
to  state  in  its  Memorandum  of  Association  its 
borrowing  powers,  that  is,  what  amount  it  means 
to  borrow?  —  What  amount  it  has  power  to 
borrow. 

393.  What  do  you  think  would  be  gained  by 
that? — There  would  be  notice  given  to  every 
party  dealing  with  the  concern,  that  it  had  a 
certain  power  of  bon-owing  money,  just  the  same 
way  as  m  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  a  railway 
company ;  a  particular  amount  of  borrowing  power 
is  always  specified. 

394.  Do  you  approve  of  borrowing  powers  in 
railway  companies  being  limited?— I  approve  of 
them. 

395.  Do  you  think  that  companies  are  pre- 
vented from  borrowing  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  have  power  to  borrow  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament?— I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be. 
Statutory  provisions,  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  must  be  aware,  are  often  evaded.  We 
know  one  familiar  instance  in  which  that  provision 
was  largely  evaded ;  but  although  it  may  be 
evaded,  it  does  not  take  away  from  the  expe- 
diency or  the  utility  of  having  provisions  of  that 
kind. 

396.  Does  not  the  fact  of  Government  legisla- 
tion lead  people  to  suppose  that  a  railway  or  other 
company  cannot  really  exceed  a  certain  amount 
of  indebtedness? — It  is  intended,  of  course,  to 
convey  that  knowledge  to  the  world. 

397.  Let  us  say  "impression"  instead  of 
*'  knowledge  ?  " — Yes. 

398.  But  if  the  impression  turns  out  to  be  false, 
and  the  company  can  borrow,  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment helping  the  company  to  deceive  people  by 
this  representation  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  so,  except  in  one  case  in  twenty ;  and  then  it 
cotdd  not  be  said  that  the  Government  is  helping 
to  deceive. 

399.  If  the  Government  attempts  to  limit  that 
which  it  really  cannot  limit,  does  it  not  deceive 

feojJe  into  supposing  that  it  will  be  limited  ? — The 
icgislature  has  required  that  a  company  formed 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament  shall,  in  its  Memoran- 
dum of  Association,  state  its  capital.  Will  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
why  a  requirement  as  to  the  amount  of  borrowing 
powers  would  stand  upon  a  different  footing  ? 

400.  I  think  we  liad  better  stick  to  one  thing 


at  once.  We  will  take  another  point.  Do  you 
think  that  if  a  company  had  fixed  its  borrowing 
powers  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and 
was  in  good  credit,  and  wanted  to  exceed  its  bor- 
rowing powers,  means  would  not  be  found 
to  enable  it  to  exceed  those  powers? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  could  be  done.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  where  gross  frauds  are  committed, 
against  which  you  have  to  ^uard,  it  might  be 
done.  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  done,  but 
I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  done. 

401.  Is  it  not  done  in  railway  companies  ? — I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  railway  companies 
to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

402.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  things  called 
«  Lloyd's  Bonds  "  ?— Yes. 

403.  Do  they  not  practically  make  the  harrow- 
ing powers  of  companies  almost  unlimited? — 
That  is  not  a  borrowing  power;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  certificate  of  indebtedness;  just  as  if 
you  like  to  give  an  I.  O.  U.  for  a  sum  or  money ; 
or,  if  you  receive  an  account  from  your  trades- 
man of  150  /.,  and  say,  "  I  admit  tlus  debt " ;  it 
is  a  certificate  of  indebtedness,  it  is  not  a  borrow- 
ing. 

404.  But  it  is  given  for  money  or  work 
advanced  in  some  shape  or  another,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  may  be  for  work. 

405.  Do  you  think,  as  a  lawyer,  that,  practi- 
cally, companies  are  limited  to  their  borrowing 
powers  ? — Those  companies  are. 

406.  But  is  it  so  with  railway  companies  which 
have  given  us  the  only  experience  which  we 
have  ? — I  come  here  to  speak  of  companies  under 
the  Act  of  1862,  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
no  limitation. 

407.  Do  you  think  that  borrowing  powers  in 
the  case  of  other  companies  do  practically  limit 
the  power  of  companies  to  borrow  ? — I  do,  from 
what  I  have  heard;  there  may  be  exceptions, 
but  I  believe  that  the  legislative  provision  is  one 
of  eflScacy. 

408.  Supposing  that  I  want  to  employ  an  agent 
or  get  a  gentleman  to  be  a  trustee  for  mc,  do  yoa 
think  that  it  would  be  a  good  law  which  for- 
bade me  to  employ  any  person  as  agent  or  trustee 
unless  he  were  to  be  in  solido  for  the  whole  trans- 
action ?—  I  do  not  think  that  it  would. 

409.  Is  not  a  director  of  a  company  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  trustee  ? — Directors  under  this 
Act  of  Parliament  are  trustees ;  I  think  that  a 
Court  of  Equity  would  consider  them  in  that 
light.  There  is  one  case  of  Evans  and  Co%'entry 
which  was  under  a  prior  Act  of  Parliament; 
that  was  a  case  of  an  insurance  company,  in  which 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  viewing  the  directors 
in  the  light  of  trustees  made  them  personally 
liable  for  the  amount  of  dividends  which  they 
had  paid  out  of  capital  instead  of  out  of  profits ; 
but  although  they  may  be  viewed  as  trustees, 
yet  a  Bill  in  Equity  against  trustees  is  a  very 
expensive  thin^,  and  it  may  be  well  worth  con- 
sideration whemer  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  directors,  although  they  be  viewed  as  trus- 
tees, cannot  be  ensured  by  some  particular 
mode  being  prescribed  by  Statute,  and  by  the 
imposition  of  some  penalty ;  it  is  not  every 
one  who  will  go  into  a  Court  of  Equity 
so  as  to  have  an  expensive  inquiry,  with  the 
chance  of  getting  a  final  decision,  that,  being 
trustees,  they  are  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

410.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  directors  of  a  Limited  Liability  Company 
most  be  liable  in  tolido,  that  is,  for  everything 
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they  have  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Bight  Honourable  Member  has 
attended  to  the  previous  part  of  my  examination, 
because  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  I  have 
said  that  the  directors  of  a  company,  under  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  only  suffered  as  shareholders 
or  members,  in  common  with  others,  and  they  did 
certain  acts  which  were  in  the  shape  of  wrongful 
acts  against  the  members,  and  exercised  powers 
which  were  ultra  vires,  and  got  the  company  into 
certain  messes,  and  that  wherever  that  was  done, 
wherever  the  constitution  of  the  company  was 
exceeded  by  acts  of  the  directors,  in  those  cases 
the  directors  should  be  made  to  pay  in  person. 

411.  You  do  not  think  that  a  director  should 
be  under  unlimited  liability? — Certainly  not. 

412.  But  only  in  cases  of  his  exceeding  his 
powers  ? — Only  in  such  cases. 

413.  What  liability  do  you  mean  ? — Personal 
liability. 

414.  Liability  for  what? — For  the  loss  sus- 
tained. I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  than 
that  of  Evans  and  Coventry.  That  was  a  case 
of  payment  of  dividend  out  of  capital,  instead  of 
out  of  income.  The  Master  of  the  HoUs  said : 
"  That  cannot  be  done.  You,  as  directors, 
having  caused  it  to  be  done,  shall  pay  out  of 
your  own  pockets." 

415.  Would  not  those  questions  be  very  often 
very  difficult? — The  difficulty  ought  not  to  be 
raised  as  an  objectidn  to  more  honest  proeeedinga. 

416.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  more  likely 
to  get  honest  directors  by  that  means  ? — I  think 
so. 

417.  Do  yon  not  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  you  would  probably  deter  people  of  character 
and  position  by  such  a  liability,  into  which  honest 
men  might  very  easily  fall  ? — I  think  not ;  because 
a  man  who  will  act  as  a  director  of  one  of  these 
companies  where  there  is  a  limit  to  the  borrowing 
power,  has  it  within  his  own  means,  if  he  is  a 
director,  and  is  doing  his  duty  as  a  director,  to 
see  that  that  borrowing  power  is  not  exceeded. 

418.  Do  you  limit  it  enth-ely  to  borrowing 
powers  ? — I  have  not  said  so ;  I  said  that  it  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

419.  I  understood  it  to  refer  to  ail  sorts  of 
transactions,  wherever  a  director  acted  tt/fra  vires ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — It  is  not ;  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  put  it  in  this  way  :  supposing  a  com- 
pany to  be  formed  for  fire  insurance,  and  the 
director  to  employ  the  company  in  matters  of 
marine  insurance,  that  would  be  a  clear  de- 
parture from  the  objects  of  the  business  as  dis- 
closed in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and 
it  would  be  a  wilful  departure  asyto  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  and  as  to  which  no  director 
could  be  said  to  have  any  difficulty  as  to  doing  it 
or  not  doing  it. 

420.  Then  you  limit  your  recommendation  to 
wilful  departure  ? — I  do. 

421.  If  a  man  does  it  ignorantly,  he  is  not  to 
be  liable  ? — I  think  not ;  circumstances  of  igno- 
rance might  excuse  a  person,  but  a  man  who 
wilfully  does  a  thing,  deserves  to  come  under 
penalty. 

422.  Then  you  limit  your  recommendation  to 
wilful  misconduct  ? — Yes. 

423.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.}  When  you  were 
examined  on  the  former  occasion,  you  replied  to 
the  honourable  Chairman,  did  you  not,  that  you 
thought  that  all  companies  under  this  Act  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  up  half  their  nominid  capital 
before  their  first  transaction  ? — Yes,  eil^r  half, 
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or  some  other  prescribed  sum ;  I  think  that  my 
observations  were  directed  agiunst  a  company 
being  created  in  perpetuity,  by  means  of  a  certi- 
ficate of  incorporation,  and  commencing  business 
without  having  a  farthing  of  capital  paid  up. 

424.  Then  you  do  not  wish  your  answer  to 
stand  as  it  did  in  the  previous  examination,  that 
it  should  be  half  the  capital  paid  up,  but  that  it 
should  be  a  prescribed  sum  ? — A  prescribed  sum. 

425.  Upon  what  principles  would  you  jwe- 
scribe  it? — In  the  case  of' a  company  incorpo- 
rated under  this  Act  and  adverlisea  as  such,  with 
a  given  amount  of  capital,  say  of  one  millifm, 
that  is  of  nominal  capital,  whicn  is  advertised  in 
the  prospectus  as  such,  the  company  goes  forth 
to  the  world  as  a  concern  which  is  to  carry  on  a 
particular  business,  and  there  is  no  capital  sub- 
scribed. 

426.  But  I  rather  understood  your  previous 
answer  to  be  that  instead  of  making  it  necessary 
that  half  the  nominal  capital  should  be  subscribed 
before  the  first  transaction,  you  would  make  it 
necessary  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  sub- 
scribed ? — Some  amount. 

427.  What  amount  ? — Bearing  a  relation  to  the 
nominal  amount. 

428.  What  relation  should  it  bear  ? — I  find  it 
difficult  to  say;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
mittee rather  than  myself;  I  think  myself  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  proportion. 

429.  Would  you  have  that  proportion  defined 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  would  you  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  public  officer  to  define  it? — I  would 

Eut  it  in  a  statute;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
e  required  that  before  the  commencement  of 
business  by  a  company  of  this  sort  so  much 
capital  should  be  paid  up;  say  20  per  cent, 
of  it. 

430.  Then  your  suggestion  would  be  that  it 
should  be  a  minimum  of  20  per  cent.  ? — I  thiak 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  sum  prescribed  ;  I  labour 
under  this  difficulty,  that  I  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  companies. 

431 .  By  what  machinery  would  you  secure  that 
this  money  should  be  paid  up? — At  present,  I 
think  that  it  might  be  done  by  a  certificate  of  the 
Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies ;  in  the  case 
of  a  railway  company,  as  the  Committee  are 
aware,  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  to  grant  a  certi- 
ficate that  the  capital  has  been  paid  up  before 
certain  works  can  be  executed,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  nothing  novel  in  requiring  a  certificate 
of  the  kind  to  which  I  refer,  to  be  issued  by  the 
Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

432.  Do  you  suggest  that  this  condition  should 
be  compulsory  as  a  protection  to  the  shareholder 
or  to  the  creditor  ? — As  a  protection  to  the  cre- 
ditor, but  it  would  be  a  protection  to  share- 
holders also. 

433.  We  will  take  creditors  first ;  do  you  not 
imagine  that  there  would  be  a  danger  that  the 
creditors  would  feel  themselves  acquitted  from 
the  necessity  of  themselves  examining  into  the 
pomtion  of  the  people  to  whom  they  lend  their 
money,  in  consequence  of  the  law  interfering  to 
protect  them  ? — I  think  not ;  there  must  be  some 
means  of  inquiry.  What  is  done  when  you  want 
to  ascertain  the  solvency  of  a  private  partnership? 
Yon  make  inquiries  in  a  roundabout  way,  and 
you  use  the  channels  of  information  in  the  beet 
way  you  can,  but  in  the  case  of  a  company  there 
ought  to  be  an  easy  means  ^ven  for  ascertaining 
wlukt 'the  "bnie  state  of  the  company  was  in  the 
Registrar  of  the  Joint  Stock  office ;   there  you 
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CliarUi  ought  to  find  the  nominal  capital ;  what  has  been 
WordtmortJt,  paid  up ;  when  the  business  commenced;  what  are 
Esq.,  «.  c.  the  borrowing  powers  prescribed  in  the  Memo- 
randum of  Association,  and  to  what  extent  they 
have  been  exercised  as  shown  in  the  books  of  the 
Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  the  bor- 
rowing powers  having  been  exercised  under 
the  seal  of  the  Registrar. 

434.  Chairman^  Your  suggestion  really  goes, 
I  presume,  to  securinff  the  bondjides  of  the  whole 
undertaking  ? — Clearly. 

435.  If  a  thing  is  good,  people  will  undergo 
certain  restrictions,  and  if  it  is  bad  they  will  not, 
and  therefore  you  will  get  rid  of  the  bad  cases  ? 
— Exactly. 

436.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter.']  Then  I  understand 
yom:  answer  to  mean,  that  you  think  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  law  to  secure  that  those  com- 
panies are  bon&Jide  ? — I  quite  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability,  but  I  think  that  there 
might  be  some  safeguards,  because  persons  in  the 
country  and  elsewhere  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  in  the  same  way  as  you  and  I  have 
in  London,  what  the  true  position  of  the  com- 
pany ia. 

437.  But  refeiTing  to  the  Chainnan's  question 
and  your  answer,  do  you  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  limited  liability 
companies,  that  the  law  should  ascertain  that  they 
are  bon&Jide  companies? — Yes,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  law  really  does,  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
by  means  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association  at 
the  present  moment,  because  the  Memorandum 
of  Association  requires  that  the  amount  of  capital, 
the  number  of  shares  into  which  the  capital  is  to 
be  divided,  and  the  objects  of  business  of  the 
company  shall  be  specified ;  the  Legislature  inter- 
feres to  that  extent,  and  I  propose  that  its  inter- 
ference should  be  extended  in  the  way  which  I 
mention. 

438.  Then  the  object  of  your  suggestion  is 
that  the  law  should-  undertake  to  save  creditors 
from  the  disadvantage  of  having  lent  their  money 
to  a  company  which  is  not  bonajide'i — That  may 
be  so  argued  if  the  honourable  Member  chooses 
to  put  it  so,  but  I  do  not  rest  my  suggestions  upon 
any  such  footing. 

439.  Mr.  Goschen.']  I  think,  from  the  answers 
which  you  gave  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Mem- 
ber, you  did  not  quite  hold  to  your  answer  to 
Question  287  ? — I  have  been  at  the  assizes,  and 
I  have  not  yet  seen  my  evidence. 

440.  The  Chairman's  question  was  this:  "Then 
practically,  in  some  shape  or  other,  you  would 
place  the  directors  under  a  sort  of  unlimited 
liability  ?"  To  which  you  answered,  "  Yes,  at 
present  they  are  very  irresponsible"? — I  only 
meant  what  I  have  explained  to-day.  I  thoui>ht 
that  I  had  guarded  myself  very  carefully,  and  if 
you  take  the  whole  tenor  of  my  examination  on 
the  last  occasion,  you  will  find  that  it  was  to  show 
that  certain  things  were  done  ultra  vires,  by  the 
directors,  they  having  the  management  of  the 
concern,  and  not  the  shareholders,  and  thereby 
getting  the  shareholders  into  considerable  messes; 
and  that  I  thought  the  directors  ought  to  be 
made  personally  responsible  where  tne  objects 
of  business  being  clear  and  distinct,  they  went  on 
other  objects  of  business,  and  that  that  would  be 
so  serious  an  injury  to  the  members,  and  that  the 
consequences  would  be  so  serious,  that  some  sug- 
gestion, such  as  I  made,  would  be  a  proper  sug- 
gestion, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make 
tbe  directors  more  responsible. 


441.  I  alluded  to  this  answer,  because  I 
thought  that  it  would  give  rather  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  your  meaning.  Now  with  reference 
to  the  objects  of  the  associations  or  companies,  do 
you  not  think  that  if  the  law  were  amended  in 
the  way  which  you  suggest,  it  would  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  litigation,  and  that  if  there  were 
losses  there  would  be  contentions  between  share- 
holders and  directors,  as  to  whether  certain  oper- 
ations were,  or  were  not,  within  the  scope  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  ? — I  do  not. 

442.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  objects 
of  business  are  stated  specifically,  and  then  the 
words  are  added,  "  And  the  doing  of  all  such 
things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  above  objects"? — Take  the  case 
of  a  fire  insurance  company ;  it  would  not  be 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  a  fire 
insurance  company  if  the  directors  were  to  em- 
bark in  marine  insurance. 

443.  But  cannot  you  conceive  that  there  are 
gradations  of  operations  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  say  where  one  object  began  and  where 
another  left  off? — I  gave  an  instance  the  other 
day  of  a  case  where  a  finance  company  having 
power  to  advance  money  upon  warrants  and  other 
indicia  of  mercantile  property,  entered  into  a 
contract  to  complete  a  railway,  and  were  paid 
partly  iu  money  and  partly  in  shares.  I  think 
that  there  might  be  a  diflBculty  in  such  a  case  as 
that. 

444.  Then  if  it  went  wrong,  and  if  the  direc- 
tors were  liable  in  a  case  like  that,  the  share- 
holders would  onlj-  bring  an  action  against  them 
on  the  chance  of  its  being  ruled  in  their  favour  ? 
— Shareholders  have  no  power  to  bring  actions 
agtunst  directors  in  any  companies.  All  that 
they  can  do  is  to  petition  a  Court  of  Equity,  and 
ask  the  Court  of  Equity  whether  the  contract 
was  binding  upon  the  company. 

445.  But  if  you  put  an  unlimited  responsibility 
on  the  directors,  it  is  with  a  view,  is  it  not,  of 
making  them  repay  to  the  company  the  losses 
incurred  by  their  acting  ultra  vires? — That  effect 
might  arise,  certainly. 

446.  Is  not  that  the  object  of  making  them 
responsible? — My  object  is  to  inflict  some  loss, 
and  that  if  there  be  any  loss,  it  should  not  be 
sustained  by  the  members,  but  by  the  directors. 

447.  That  is  a  most  laudable  object,  but  the 
point  is  whether  it  can  be  done ;  tor  instance, 
take  the  case  of  an  hotel  company.  The  hotel 
company  thinks  that  it  would  be  conducive  to 
the  success  of  its  hotel  if  it  had  a  concert-room ; 
the  question  might  fairly  be  raised  by  the  share- 
holders whether  that  was  within  the  objects  of 
business ;  the  directors  might  contend  that  it  was 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  object;  and 
you  might  suggest  many  irases,  might  you  not, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  the  exact 
object  ? — There  may  be  cases  of  that  sort 

448.  Do  you  think  that  there  might  not  be 
cases  in  almost  every  company  of  that  sort  ? — 
I  do  not  indeed. 

449.  For  example,  the  instance  which  you 
yourself  gave  as  to  a  railway  company,  would 
very  fairly  show  the  difficulty,  would  it  not? 
Can  you  conceive  that  a  director  would  do  such 
a  thing  entirely  bon&Jide  ? — I  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  known  mat  these  companies  can  only  act 
within  their  powers,  and  that  unless  there  is 
clear  power  given  to  do  a  particular  thing,  it 
cannot  be  done.     As  to  which  I  do  not  see  why 
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any  set  of  directors  should  not  be  competent  to 
judge. 

450.  Take  this  case.  A  Finance  Companj 
lends  money  generally ;  it  makes  a  bad  debt,  and 
an  unfinished  railway  is  left  on  its  hands ;  what 
would  you  suggest  that  they  should  do  in  that 
case,  if  the  object  is  strictly  defined  as  lending 
money;  may  tiiey  finish  the  railway? — I  think 
that  any  departure  like  that  should  be  visited 
upon  the  directors. 

451.  What  departure  would  it  be  ?— A  depar- 
ture from  the  objects  of  the  association ;  the  object 
of  the  company  is  to  advance  money  upon  war- 
rants and  certain  other  commercial  ineUcia. 

452.  Say  upon  railway  securities  ? — With  re- 
gard to  rulway  shares,  of  course  that  would  be 
within  their  powers,  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  taking  to  a  contract  to  execute  the 
works  of  a  railway,  and  then  afterwards  to  be 
paid  for  that  contract  by  money  and  shares,  and 
thereby  to  make  their  shareholders  members  of 
the  company. 

453.  I  think  that  you  have  not  quite  appre- 
hended my  question ;  it  was  this :  take  the  case 
of  a  Finance  Company  lending  a  railway  con- 
tractor money ;  the  contractor  fails,  then  surely 
it  is  the  business  of  the  company  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  their  shareholders,  is  it  not,  and  to 
get  them  out  of  the  mess  into  which  they  have 
imprudently  got  them? — I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  taking  to  a  rwlway 
contract 

454.  If  their  debts  were  bad,  would  you  tie 
the  hands  of  directors  up  too  much  as  to  how 
they  were  to  realise  their  securities? — No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  if  it  was  a  security  which  had  been 

S'ven  for  an  object  of  business  I  would  not  tie 
em  up  in  any  way  of  that  sort.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  taking  to  and  transacting  business,  whi(£ 
is  difiFerent  from  that  for  which  the  company  is 
established.  I  cannot  give  an  easier  instance 
than  tliat  of  a  Fire  or  Life  Insurance  Company. 

455.  But  you  state  the  two  extremes,  as  to 
which  there  is  no  difficulty? — ^With  regard  to 
the  case  of  money  being  lent,  of  course  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  company  to  realise  the  secu- 
rities, whatever  the  nature  of  the  securities 
might  be.  If  a  contractor  borrowed  money  of  a 
Finance  Association,  and  deposited  securities, 
those  securities  would  have  to  be  realised  by  the 
company  lending  the  money,  and  it  could  not  be 
siud  that  in  such  a  case  there  had  been  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  company 
had  been  established. 

456.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is 
this  :  whether  you  do  not  see  that  in  those  cases 
there  may  be  numerous  instances  where  it  would 
involve  considerable  difficulty  to  decide  whether 
the  directors  had  acted  ultra  vires  or  not? — There 
may  be  cases  of  that  kind. 

457.  Now,  with  regard  to  borrowing  powers, 
to  what  would  you  limit  the  term  "  borrowing  "  ? 
— To  a  company  borrowing  upon  mortgage  or 
upon  debentures. 

458.  Would  you  include  acceptances  ?  —  I 
think  not,  as  to  any  registration  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  I  have  recommended  that  the  registrar 
should  keep  a  registry  of  mortgages  and  deben- 
tures, but  not  of  bills  of  exchange,  because  they 
are  partly  a  circulating  medium. 

459.  Supposing  you  fix  the  amount  that  a 
company  may  borrow,  would  you  include  ac- 
ceptances within  that  power  ? — I  tiiink  they  must 
be  included. 
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460.  Then  the  register  of  the  debentures  alone 
would  never  give  you  an  idea  of  how  far  the 
company  was  indebted  ? — Then  some  other  mode 
ought  certainly  to  be  suggested.  And  there  is 
this  further  observation  which  I  ought  to  make, 
that  my  suggestion  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
banking  companies. 

461.  To  what  companies  is  it  intended  to 
apply  ? — To  all  companies  except  banking  com- 
panies. 

462.  Would  it  apply  to  finance  companies  ? — 
Finance  companies,  I  think,  and  general  com- 
panies and  insurance  companies. 

463.  And  trading  companies? — Yes,  trading 
companies. 

464.  Then  would  you  limit  the  amount  of  the 
acceptances  of  a  trading  company  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  answer,  but  a  trading  company,  as  far 
as  the  constitution  is  concerned,  I  think  ought  to 
be  limited. 

465.  Would  you  include  the  endorsements  on 
bills? — That  would  be  the  same  thing  as  its 
acceptance. 

466.  It  would  incur  the  same  liability ;  then 
the  endorsement  of  a  bill  you  would  also  include  ? 
— Of  course. 

407.  Then  a  trading  company  would  have  a 
maximum,  aiid  it  would  continiially  be  obliged  to 
see  that  its  own  acceptances  and  liabilities  on 
bills  did  not  exceed  the  limits.  A  trading  com- 
pany receives  a  remittance  from  abroad,  say  on 
jRotiischilds,  of  20,000/.,  and  it  discounts  that 
bill,  must  it  deduct  20,000  /.  from  its  borrowing 
powers  because  it  has  incurred  that  liability  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  confess  that, 
with  your  practical  knowledge,  you  quite  beat 
me  there. 

468.  But,  at  all  events,  you  would  fix  the 
amoimt  of  borrowing  altogether,  if  you  could  do 
so  ? — It  may  be  that  you  might  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  trading  and  other  companies,  and 
in  any  enactment  upon  the  subject  there  is  that 
difficulty ;  those  difficulties  are  existing  with  re- 
gard to  trading  companies,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  so. 

469.  Chairman.']  I  presume  you  rather  mean 
that  where  borrowing  powers  are  a  constituent 
element  of  the  capital,  you  would  limit  them 
rather  than  where  they  were  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  trade  ? — Yes ;  I  had  present  to  my 
mind  at  the  time  what  the  Legislature  has  al- 
ready done  with  regard  to  railway  companies. 
The  Legislature  says,  "  Your  capital  is  so  much. 
Your  borrowing  'powers  shall  not  exceed  so 
much,  and  your  capital  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  your  works,  until  it  is  proved  by  the 
certificate  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  the 
capital  has  been-  paid  up." 

470.  Mr.  Forster.l  Will  you  not  make  the 
same  restriction  apply  to  open  debts  for  goods 
bought  by  a  limited  company  ? — The  amount  of 
capital  would  be  limited,  and  the  amount  of  bor- 
rowing would  be  limited. 

471.  For  instance,  there  are  a  number  of  li- 
mited companies  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;^ 
would  you  prescribe  by  law  the  amount  of  raw 
material  which  they  were  to  buy  upon  credit? — 
Certainly  not ;  you  are  putting  to  me  just  the 
same  case  that  the  Eight  Honourable  Member 
for  Calne  did  just  now  with  regard  to  Lloyd's 
bonds,  which  are  nothing  more  than  certificates 
of  indebtedness. 

472.  But  the  distinction  which  I  did  not  quite 
apprehend,   is   the    distinction   between  money 
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Esq.,  Q.c.     obtains  the  money's  value  without  paying  for  it? — 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  company  from  getting 

22  March     jjjto  debt,  any  more  than  a  private  pai'tnership  or 

*'"7-        a  private  individual,  and  no  suggestion  which  bus 

fallen  from  me  has  had  any  direction  in  that 

way. 

473.  Mr.  Vance.2  Are  you  aware  that  the 
directors  of  a  company  sometimes  make  them- 
selves individually  responsible  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money,  and  afterwards  recoup  themselves 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  company ;  would  you 
advise  that  any  provision  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  that  practice  ? — At  present,  a  Court  of 
J£quity  would  reach  anything  of  that  sort.  If 
the  directors  had  recouped  themeelves  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  concern  in  the  way  the  Honourable 
Member  suggests,  if  I  imderstand  his  question 
aright,  a  Court  of  Equity  would  not  let  it  stand. 

474.  I  mean  for  money  advanced  for  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  the  company  ? — If  the  money  is 
advanced  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany and  done  bond  fide,  a  Court  of  Equity,  I 
think,  would  uphold  it ;  particularly  if  it  were 
not  objected  to  very  quickly  by  the  members  of 
the  eranpauy. 

475.  But  you  would  not  prohibit  it  by  any 
enactment  ? — I  think  not. 

476.  Mr.  Goichen.'X  Do  you  not  think  that  a 
great  part  of  your  dimculties  with  regard  to  this 
Act,  arise  from  the  various  characters  of  the 
companies  included  in  it ;  and  from  the  difference, 
for  instance,  between  a  trade  company  and  a 
railway  companv,  and  a  shipping  company,  and 
«o  on? — A  railway  company  might  be  formed 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  only  where 
there  is  the  consent  of  the  parties,  thelandoMrners, 
and  so  on ;  but  no  railway  company  haa  ever 
been  formed  under  this  statute. 

477.  Foreign  railway  companies  are  formed 
under  it  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
railway  abroad,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

478.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  arises  from  dealing  with  companies 
which  have  a  similar  subject ;  such  as  a  railway 
abroad,  and  a  trading  company  ? — That  may  be 
so. 

479.  And  do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that 
with  general  provisions,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
protect  in  one  case  without  interfering  with  the 
business  in  the  other  case? — It  may  be  very 
difficult :  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  class  of  companies  which  are  non- 
1a*ading. 

480.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been 
more  abuse  in  the  trading  companies  than  in  the 
non-tradiug  companies  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

481.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  settle 
that  the  same  relative  proportion  of  capital  ought 
to  be  paid  up  in  the  case  of  a  banking  company, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  a  company  for 
building  a  dock  ?—  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
it,  seeing  that  the  parties  themselves  have  the 
option  of  putting  any  amount  of  capital  they  like 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  so  that  the 
relative  proportion  would  not  be  too  much,  or  too 
little  for  tiiem. 

482.  Take  the  case  of  a  dock  which  is  to  be 
built  for  two  millions  sterling,  and  the  case  of  a 
discount  company  for  two  millions  sterling ;  the 
dock  is  to  be  built,  say  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  then  you  want  400,0C0 /.  a  year;  would 


you  pay  up  the  money  faster  than  it  was  required 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  dock? — No,  I 
would  not,  certainly,  because  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money. 

483.  If  you  were  to  invest  it  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  loss  upon  the  investments ;  tliey 
might  pay  up  the  whide  two  million,  and  put  it 
into  consols,  and  that  would  entail  a  loss  ? — Yea. 

484.  Then  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  would  pre- 
vent the  suggestion  being  carried  out  as  to  20 
per  cent,  being  the  fixed  limited  amount  to  be 
paid  up  in  all  cases  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  but  with 
regard  to  a  dock  company,  a  dock  company  formed, 
say  under  this  Act  of  Parliament,  lias  to  get 
ceilain  work  done  for  a  certain  amount ;  it  does 
not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  capital 
should  be  required  for  some  time,  but  you  might 
limit  it  to  20  per  cent. ;  20  per  cent  upon  a  mil- 
lion of  money  would  be  200,000/.;  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  that  should  not  be  required 
to  be  paid  up. 

485.  You  would  require  so  much  to  be  paid 
up  as  is  wanted  at  the  beginning  of  the  undertak- 
ing, but  as  that  varies  in  different  cases,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  have  one  imiform  rule,  would 
it  not  ?  —  After  all,  it  is  an  objection  to  the 
amount,  and  not  exactly  an  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple ;  20  per  cent,  may  be  obtainable,  but  we 
might  have  any  other  figure;  the  object  is  to 
seoure  bona  fides  to  the  concern. 

486.  Chairman.'}  That  they  may  not  be  shares 
of  a  farthing,  in  fact  ? — That  they  may  not  be 
shares  of  a  farthing.  I  do  not  wifih  to  be  under- 
stood, and  I  hope  I  may  not  be  understood,  as 
pledging  my  evidence  to  any  particular  set  of 
figures ;  I  wish  to  convey  merely  the  general 
idea  which  I  have  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
amendments  might  be  made. 

487.  Mr.  Goschen.l  In  point  of  fact,  it  comes 
to  this,  does  it  not,  that  you  would  like  to  fix  a 
certain  minimum  amount,  which  ought  to  be  paid 
up  immediately,  in  order  to  prove  the  bona  fides  ? 
— That  is  the  best  way  of  putting  it ;  and  there 
should  be  nothing  more,  except  at  tlie  option  of 
the  parties. 

488.  But  especially  you  think  the  law  requires 
amendment  in  the  participation  taken  by  the  seven 
original  subscribers? — Yes. 

489.  There  you  think  the  Act  is  defective,  in 
fact  making  the  incorporation  too  easy  ? — I  think 

BO. 

490.  With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  capital, 
I  think  you  sec  no  objection  to  there  being  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  capital,  provided  that  the  notice  is 
given  to  tlie  creditors  ? — Yes ;  it  would  not  act 
prejudicially  to  the  creditors,  because  it  would  not 
affect  contracts  previously  entered  into. 

491.  But  might  it  not  occur  that  the  company 
had  got  a  certain  status  and  a  name  in  the 
country,  and  everywhere,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  a  large  capital,  and  the  fact  of  that  capital 
having  been  reduced  would  not  be  so  public  as  its 
previous  credit  ? — That  is  entirely  for  themselves  ; 
the  company  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  diminish  their  capital,  and  to  diminish 
the  nconinal  amount  of  their  shares,  looking  in  tlie 
fiEu;e  the  fact  that  by  so  diminishing  their  camtal 
they  might  injure  their  credit;  that  would  be 
their  own  act;  it  only  gives  than  power  to 
do  it. 

492.  But  supposing  their  capital  was  reduced, 
might  they  not  get  credit  upon  the  basis  of  the 
large  capital,  the  miblic  not  bein^  so  well  aware  of 
the  reduction  ? — The  principle  is  already  recog- 
nised 
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nised  in  this  statute,  because  it  allows  even  a 
banking  company  which  was  formed  with  un- 
limited liability  before  this  Act  to  register  under 
the  Act,  and  become  a  limited  company.  All 
commercial  men  probably  say  that  that  alteration 
would  seriously  damage  the  position  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  world ;  but  the  law  permits  it,  and 
I  can  imagine  cases  where  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  change  the  liability,  and  to  limit  it, 
notwithstanding  the  possible  and  even  probable 
amount  of  injury  which  might  arise  to  its 
credit. 

493.  I  am  not  referring  to  its  own  credit,  but 
suggesting  that  it  might  have  more  credit  than  it 
deserves.  With  regard  to  the  amount  which 
ought  to  be  paid  up,  you  said  (and  I  think  very 
properly)  "  Of  course  in  London,  and  in  any  large 
centre  of  population,  the  true  status  of  a  concern 
of  that  kind  can  be  readily  ascertained,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  persons  abroad,  and  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  this  country  who  subscribe  their 
monies  to  these  concerns,  not  upon  seeing  any 
memorandum,  but  upon  the  faith  of  a  prospectus." 
Might  not  that  same  kind  of  general  idea  as  to 
the  status  of  a  company  operate  in  securing  for 
it  after  the  reduction  of  the  capital  more  credit 
than  it  deserved  ? — I  do  not  exactly  follow  the 
question. 

494.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  people  in  the  country  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  a  company  ? — Yes. 

495.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  safe  when  a 
company  has  been  known  to  have  a  large  capital, 
to  allow  it  to  reduce  it  to  a  small  capital  with 
regard  to  the  status  which  it  has  acquired  everyi- 
wnere  ? — The  object  of  the  statement  in  the 
prospectus  is  to  aflbrd  information  of  the  real 
state  of  the  concern  to  persons  desirous  of  joining 
it ;  whereas,  the  case  which  the  Right  Honour- 
able Member  puts  is  not  a  case  as  between  the 
company  and  the  directors,  so  much  as  between 
the  company  and  the  creditors. 

496.  vVould  you  think  it  a  proper  distinction 
to  make,  to  distinguish  between  the  liability  of 
the  directors  to  the  public,  and  the  liability  of 
the  directors  to  their  shareholders  ? — I  think  so. 
The  shareholders  have  no  power ;  they  have  their 
general  meeting,  it  may  be  once  a  year;  this 
statute  only  requires  it  to  be  held  once  a  year, 
though  it  ought  probably  to  require  a  general 
meeting  to  be  held  oftener ;  but  the  shareholders 
in  these  companies  have  no  power  over  things 
done  by  their  directors;  those  things  are  not 
submitted  to  the  shareholders  for  their  previous 
approval,  and  th^y  can  only  say  after  a  thing  is 
done  at  one  of  those  meetings,  some  months  after- 
wards,"  This  thing  ought  not  to  have  been  done," 
imless   one  of  them  chooses    to  file  a  bill 


m 


equity. 

497.  Then,  do  you  think  that  the  power  of  the 
shareholders,  as  against  the  directors,  is  not 
strong  enough  at  present  ?  —  I  think  not,  as 
respects  those  two  or  three  different  matters. 
With  resard  to  what  I  have  said,  that  directors 
ought  to  De  more  responsible  than  they  are  now, 
I  say  again,  in  the  words  I  used  before,  they 
Lave  in  the  management  of  these  concerns  an 
opportunity  of  plunging  the  shareholders  into 
great  connision  and  great  expense,  and  of  oc- 
caeioDing  them  great  loss;  and  liie  directors 
themselves  do  not  suffer  in  any  greater  proportion 
than  the  other  members  of  the  company,  that  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  shares  which 
th^y  themselves  hold  as  members  of  the  cont- 
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pany.  The  act  of  misconduct  may  have  been 
very  gross;  the  borrowing  power,  supposing  there 
were  one,  may  have  been  exceeded  in  a  very 
fraudulent  and  wilful  manner;  and  yet  the 
directors  would  not  be  personally  responsible,  and 
would  not  be  punishable.  The  acts  of  the  share- 
holders or  members  themselves  might  have  been 
perfectly  innocent,  and  yet  all  those  consequences 
might  arise  from  the  fraudulent  negligence  of 
the  directors. 

498.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  all  paid  agents  ? 
— No  doubt ;  but  with  rej^ard  to  paid  agents  em- 
ployed by  private  individuals,  there  is  more  active 
superintendence  and  so  on;  where  there  are 
large  bodies  as  members  of  a  company  of  this 
sort,  they  cannot  act  well.  The  directors  are  the 
trustees  and  agents  of  the  members  for  carrying 
on  this  particular  concern,  but  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  effective  control  or  check  which 
the  members  can  exercise  over  the  directors. 

499.  It  becomes  a  question  then,  now,  more  or 
less,  of  the  personal  character  of  the  directors, 
does  it  not  ? — It  does,  very  much. 

500.  And  do  you  think  you  might  strengthen 
that,  by  making  the  directors  more  responsible  for 
the  losses  of  the  company  ? — My  own  impression 
is  that  in  a  real  hon&fide  concern  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  City  in  getting  responsible 
and  respectable  persons  as  directors  to  manage 
the  concern,  simply  because  there  might  be  a 
provision  in  the  statute  that  if  they  exceeded, 
that  is  fraudulently  exceeded,  the  power,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  they 
should  be  made  personally  responrible. 

501.  Whether  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
fraudulently  responsible  or  negligently  respon- 
sible?— I  mean  a  case  of  fraudulent  and  wilful 
miscondnct. 

502.  Are  they  not  responsible  now  for  fraudu- 
lent misconduct  ? — In  what  way  ?  They  are 
responsible  for  what?  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  under  a  particular  statute,  if  tliey  issue  s 
prospectus,  and  call  for  subscriptions,  and  make  » 
misrepresentation  in  that  prospectus,  with  a  view 
of  getting  subscriptions,  then  a  misdemeanour  ia 
committed,  and  the  directors  or  persons  issuing 
the  prospectus  are  punishable  in  that  way ;  but 
the  issuing  of  the  prospectus  is  only  one  act.  I 
am  now  referring,  and  perhaps  the  Eijjht  Honour- 
able Member  may  himself  be  alluding  at  the 
present  moment  to  a  case,  in  which  the  objects 
of  business  of  a  company  are  departed  from  by 
the  directors  to  suit  some  private  object  of  their 
own,  and  without  the  previous  consent  or  know- 
ledge of  the  members  of  the  company. 

503.  Then  wS'cdiiid  back  again  to  this — that 
the  point  where  the  fraud  is  likely  to  occur  and 
is  to  be  guarded  against,  is  in  departing  from  the 
objects  disclosed  in  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation?— Yes,  and  I  apply  the  same  remark  to 
the  borrowing  power,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
prescribed. 

504.  Mr.  io?ce.]  As  a  matter  of  law,  supposing 
you  wished  to  make  the  liability  of  a  director 
unlimited,  in  a  company  otherwise  limited, 
would  it  be  competent,  or  is  there  any  power  to 
do  it  under  this  Act? — I  think  not. 

505.  Would  a  fresh  clause  be  required  for  that 
purpose  ? — That  would,  in  fact,  bring  me  just  to 
say  what  I  have  said  in  the  preface  of  my  book, 
as  contrasting  the  position  of  the  gefcmts  in  the 
Sooiete  de  Commandite,  with  that  of  the  directors. 
The  Right  Honourable  Member  is  aware  that 
under  tiiat  form  of  partnership,  t)ie  ooncem  is 
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Charles       managed  by  one  or  more  persons  called  gerants 
Wordsworth,  who  are  liable  in  their  persons  and  properties, 
Esq.,  Q.c.     just  as  they  would  be  in  this  country. 

506.  There  is  no  power  in  this  Act  to  do  that  ? 

22  Maich    jfo. 

•807.  507.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Memorandum  of 

Association? — I  do  not  know.  The  framers  of 
the  statute  may  answer  that  question  better  than 
myself;  but  I  should  be  disposed  to  understand 
that  the  Legislature,  when  they  framed  it,  meant 
that  it  should  disclose  all  necessary  and  proper 
things  to  persons  or  to  the  world,  in  order  that 
they  might  know  what  they  were  going  to  join. 

508.  All  things  necessary  for  what?  What 
is  the  object  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association? 
It  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  company,  is  it ; 
that  is  left  to  the  Articles  of  Association  ? — ^The 
vital  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  company,  is 
contained  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
containing  the  objects  of  business  and  the  amount 
of  capital. 

509.  That  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany, is  it? — That  is  the  constitution  of  the 
company. 

510.  It  is  a  question  of  a  word,  I  mean  the 
constitution  of  a  company  to  be,  how  it  should 
be  governed,  and  so  on ;  that  is  not  the  case  ? — I 
apprehend,  in  the  legal  view  of  it,  the  constitution 
of  the  company  womd  be  comprised  in  the  memo- 
randum ;  but  at  any  rate  whatever  is  comprised 
in  the  Memorandiun  of  Association,  would  form 
a  vital  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  company  ; 
and  the  mode  of  calling  meetings,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  giving  votes,  which  are  the 
subject  matters  of  the  Articles  of  Association, 
would  be  quite  subordinate. 

511.  Is  it  not  the  principle  and  main  use  of  the 
Memorandvun  of  Association,  to  have  something 
to  incorporate  ? — Certiunly. 

512.  Then  for  that  purpose,  what  does  it 
matter  what  interest  those  seven  persons  hold, 
whether  it  be  a  farthing  or  a  thousand  pounds  ? 
— According  to  the  same  argument,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  that  anything  more  than  a  piece  of 
paper  should  be  tendered. 

513.  But  you  must  identify  the  concern,  I  sup- 
pose ? — The  party  who  produces  the  paper  would 
be  sufficient  for  that ;  you  might  put  the  words, 
"  So-and-so  Brewery  Company,"  that  is  quite 
enough,  and  the  person  taking  it  woidd  t^e  it 
for  the  purposes  01  the  incorporation. 

514.  Mr.  Goschen."]  Do  y6u  think,  generally, 
the  Memorandum  of  Association  and  ih&  Articles 


of  Association  are  kept  in  the  solicitor's  office, 
open  to  be  signed  by  the  people  who  subscribe 
for  the  shares ;  is  that  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
or  is  it  the  general  rule  so  far  as  you  are  aware  ? 
— They  are  kept  in  the  solicitor's  office,  to  be 
signed,  I  think,  as  a  general  rule. 

515.  Do  you  think  that  people  generally  take 
shares  on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus,  without 
seeing,  or  without  having  proper  access  to,  the 
Articles  of  Association? — I  thmk,  practically,  in 
most  cases  people  take  shares  without  signing  at 
all ;  they  sign  when  they  are  required  to  sign, 
and  so  on ;  they  see  the  prospectus  advertised, 
and  they  write  for  shares,  and  do  not  trouble  to 

!fo  to  the  office,  where  the  articles  happen  to  be 
ying  for  signature ;  that  is  in  the  case  of  persons 
applying  for  shares. 

516.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  greater 
the  publicity  that  could  oe  given  to  the  Memo- 
randum of  Association  and  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation, the  better  ? — I  think  so. 

517.  Chairman,']  Because  it  would  compel 
them  to  be  consistent  ? — It  would  give  them  the 
means  of  being  so. 

518.  Mr.  Goitchen.']  The  means  are  given  now,, 
but  they  are  not  handy  enough,  I  suppose  ? — If 
that  clause  were  inserted,  that  the  Memorandum 
of  AsEociation  and  Articles  of  Association  might 
be  inspected  by  any  person  desirous  of  becoming 
a  member  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  there  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  afforded.  With  regard 
to  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  once  subscribed,  and 
his  name  is  put  upon  the  re^ster,  the  Statute,  at 
the  request  of  the  party,  requires  that  the  directors 
shall  send  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  and. 
Articles  of  Association.  If  those  words,  *'  at  the 
request,"  were  taken  out,  and  it  were  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  directors  to  send  a  copy  to  every 
member,  then  he  has  absolute  knowledge. 

519.  No  man,  I  think,  becomes  a  shareholder 
without  signing  ? — A  man  cannot  become  a  mem- 
ber without  his  name  being  placed  on  the  register 
of  members  by  the  directors  ;  but  a  man  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  company  for  purposes  in 
equity  without  his  name  being  affixed  to  any 
document. 

520.  If  he  becomes  a  shareholder  without  read- 
ing the  Memorandum  of  Association,  he  does  a 
foolish  thing,  I  suppose  ? — He  does  as  many  per- 
sons did,  I  take  it,  in  the  year  1866. 

521.  You  think  the  law  should  not  facilitate 
his  folly? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  certain 
safeguards. 


William  Nbwjuaroh,  Esq.,  f.e.s.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Will'mm  522.   Chairman.']    You    are    well   acquainted 

Newmarch,    "'"th  the  business  of  the  City  of  London,  are  you 
Esq.,  F.R.8.    not? — I  am. 

523.  You  have  been  with  the  deputation 
recently  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  you  not,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  ? — 
Yes;  we  were  there  on  Monday. 

524.  I  think  that  you  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee as  a  witness  on  one  particular  point  in 
the  Act  of  1862,  in  addition  to  others  ? — Yes. 

525.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
view  which  you  take  with  regard  to  that  Act  as 
to  the  reduction  of  the  nominal  capital  of  com- 
TOinies,  which  you  read  before  me  Board  of 
Trade,  and  which  you  think  would  be  a  practical 
amendment  of  the  existing  law  ? — I  was  one  of 
the  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Mon- 


day, to  represent  to  the  Government  the  very- 
serious  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from  the 
operation  of  those  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1862,. 
which  prevent  a  company  from  reducing  the 
nominal  amount  of  its  capital,  and  also  from 
reducing  the  nominal  amount  of  its  shares ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  company  may  be  formed  for  car-^ 
rying  on  some  particular  business,  and  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  persons  who  form  that 
company,  they  may  select  any  sum,  suppose  for 
instance  2,000,000  /.,  in  40,000  shares  of  50  /. 
each.  The  company  goes  into  the  operation 
with  perfect  bona  fides,  but  it  is  found  from  expe- 
rience that  only  half  the  nominal  amount  of 
capital  is  required,  and  that  instead  of  50  L  per 
share  being  required  to  be  called  up  in  actual 
money  only  25  /.  is  wanted.  There  is  then  an  un- 
called margin  of  25  /.,  which  hangs  over  the  head.« 
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of  the  persons  who  are  ou  the  register  of  the  com- 
pany, and  looking  at  the  events  of  the  last  nine 
or  ten  months,  the  practical  result  is,  that  shares  in 
companiea  of  the  kind  mentioned  have  become 
almost  entirely  unmarketable,  and  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  the  buyer^  while  he  will  be 
perfectly  content  to  embark  in  a  concern  where 
25  /.  is  paid  up,  and  where  only  5  /.  or  10  /.  more 
can  in  any  way  be  called  up,  is  exceedingly  un- 
willing to  embark  in  a  concern  where  the  uncalled 
liability  is  represented  by  25  /.  per  share. 

526.  I  suppose  that  in  launching  a  company  it 
ia  Impossible,  however  strong  the  bond  Jides  may 
be,  to  test  with  mathematical  accuracy  what  the 
proper  amount  of  capital  is  until  it  is  discovered  by 
the  operations  of  trade  ? — That  is  the  strong  part 
of  the  case ;  the  promoters  of  the  application, 
which  was  made  to  the  Government,  take  that 
ground  and  say  that  the  whole  intention  and 
policy  of  the  Act  of  1862  is  to  give  facilities  to  per- 
sons setting  up  Limited  Liabmty  Companies,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law  to  bind  a  set  of  persons  to  an  amount  of 
capital,  and  to  a  certain  denomination  of  shares 
which  might  be  very  advisable  and  perfectly  bond 
•fide  at  the  time  when  they  were  selected,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  events  are  found  to  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  objects  to  be  carried  on, 

527.  Is  it  your  opimon  that  the  want  of  this 
power  of  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  without 
going  through  all  the  process  of  winding  up,  is 
not  only  domg  damage  to  particular  properties 
and  particular  individuals,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
hang  up  a  certain  amount  of  capital  in  suspense, 
especially  in  these  somewhat  critical  times  ? — I 
am  perfectly  convinced  of  it ;  I  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  two  cases  where  the  effect  of  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  exceedingly  prejudicial ; 
one  is  the  case  of  a  large  colonial  bank  where  the 
shares  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  100  /,,  and 
those  shares  cannot  be  reduced ;  that  baiLk  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  the  last  four  or 
£ve  years,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Itank  to  avail  itself  of  the  only  resources  pre- 
sented by  the  law  as  it  stands  now;  namely, 
Toluntaiy  liquidation,  because  for  a  bank  to  resort 
to  voluntary  liquidation  would  involve  the  entire 
destruction  of  its  credit  The  bad  effect  of  die 
present  restrictions  is  in  that  case  most  dis- 
tinct and  manifest;  the  credit  of  the  institu- 
tion is  perfectly  good,  and  is  well  recognised, 
but  the  formidable  liability  of  70/.  or  80/. 
(I  forget  which  it  is)  is  such  as  to  render  the  pro- 
perty almost  entirely  unmarketable ;  and  the  same 
apphes  to  two  or  tmree  cases  with  which  I  am  ac- 
^joainted  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  the  nominal  amount  of  the  capital  to 
some  close  approximation  to  the  actual  amount 

628.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  notion 
of  the  total  amount  of  capital  in  prominent 
undertakings  of  this  class  to  which  you  think  that 
this  power  of  reducing  the  liabilities,  of  which  you 
speak,  would  be  of  advantage  ? — I  should  think 
that  at  this  moment  there  is  between  20  and  30 
mill^ns  of  actually  paid-up  money,  which  is  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unmarketable  character  of  the 
shares. 

529.  Then,  looking  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
financier  and  of  a  banker,  does  it  strike  you  that 
ihe  operation  of  this  Act  Is  doing  a  great  public 
dam^e  ? — A  great  public  damage  and  great  per- 
gonal damage,  and  for  no  adequate  object. 

630.  Could  you  state  any  object  which  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  attained  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
object ;  I  believe  that  those  clauses  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  Act  of  1862,  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  an  oversight ;  the  case  is  all  the  stronger 
because  as  the  Committee  may  be  aware,  the 
Act  permits  unlimited  companies  to  convert  them, 
selves  by  30  days'  notice  into  limited  companies, 
which  Is  about  as  strong  a  precedent  as  could  be 
desired.  If  a  company  which,  down  to  the  first 
of  May,  I  will  suppose,  had  been  trading  upon 
unlimited  liability,  everybody  being  liable,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula,  to  the  last  acre  and  the 
last  shilling,  can,  bjf  giving  30  days'  notice,  con- 
vert itself  into  a  limited  company,  d,  fortiori,  a 
company  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to  reduce 
its  nominal  capital  to  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  to  reduce  the 
denomination  of  its  shares  in  proportion. 

631.  Mr.  Gotchen."]  Is  not  that  almost  too 
strong  a  measure  ? — No ;  in  tiiese  cases  I  believe 
the  true  doctrine  is  caveat  emptor,  and  when  the 
law  undertakes  to  find  discretion  and  prudence 
for  people,  it  undertakes  to  do  something  which 
no  law  ever  accomplished,  or  ever  can  accomplish. 

532.  ChuirmanA  Then  you  think  that  the  state 
of  the  law,  which  prevents  a  company  having 
twice  as  much  paid-up  capital  as  it  requires  from 
reducing  that  capital  by  its  own  acts.  Interferes 
very  greatly  with  that  doctrine? — It  interferes 
with  that  liberty  which  I  believe  is  the  only  safe 
rule  to  be  followed ;  and  in  the  application  to  the 
Government  on  Monday  very  distinct  provision 
was  made  for  the  claims  of  all  persons  interested 
in  the  protection  of  such  shareholders  at  the  time 

'Such  reduction  takes  place. 

533.  Has  any  argument  been  urged  against 
what  you  and  your  deputation  propose,  except  as 
regards  the  interestof  present  and  future  creditors? 
— The  only  argument  which  I  have  heard  so  far 
has  been  an  argument  founded  upon  the  necessity 
of  giving  notice  in  some  distinct  and  careful 
manner  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company 
having  been  altered.  There  is  no  objection  to 
any  reasonable  form  of  advertisement,  or  any 
reasonable  form  of  circular,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

634.  But  still  the  objection  confines  itself,  as 
I  understand  you,  to  the  danger  to  the  Interests 
of  creditors  in  the  present  or  in  the  future  ? — I 
believe  that  the  objection  Is  entirely  confined  to 
that  ground. 

535.  With  regard  to  future  creditors,  does  not 
the  Act  of  1862  itself  establish  the  principle  that 
you  need  not,  or  ought  not,  or  at  all  events  do  not 
protect  the  rights  of  creditors  in  the  future,  be- 
cause they  can  protect  themselves  ? — Certainly. 

636.  With  regard  to  present  creditors,  will 
you  explain  in  what  way  you  propose  to  protect 
them,  provided  that  the  statute  were  altered  In 
the  mode  which  you  suggest  ? — If  the  Committee 
will  permit  me,  I  will  put  in  two  papers,  one 
of  which  was  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Burcham, 
Dalrymple,  &  Drake,  who  are  concerned  in  pro- 
curing the  alteration  of  the  law.  (  The  same  was 
delivered  in,  vide  Appendix.)  The  second  paper  is 
a  Bill  which  was  prepared  by  those  gentiemen,  and 
left  with  the  Boajrd  of  Trade  on  Monday.  The  3rd 
clause  of  that  Bill  provides  that  "the  subdivision 
or  reduction  of  the  nominal  amount  of  an  existing 
share,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
operate  to  relieve  a  member  of  the  company  from 
any  liability  to  which  he  was  subject  m  respect 
of  that  share,  before  the  subdivision  or  reduction 
of  ihe  nominal  amount  thereof."    So  that  sup- 
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WiWam  .   pose  the  capital  of  a  company  to  be  compoeed 

Neumarch,    (taking  the  former  example)  of  40,000  shares  of 

Esq.,  F.K.e.    50 1,  each  oo  the  first  day  of  June,  and  to  owe 

TT~         100,000 1  to  ten  people,  when   the  capital  was 

1*867         reduced   to   1,000,000/.,    and   the  shares    were 

'■        reduced  to  25  /.,  the  remedy  of  those  creditors 

for  the  100,000  /.  would  be  just  ae  good  after  the 

Ist  of  June  ae  before,  until  the  whole  amount  of 

dieir  claim  was  satisfied. 

587-  That  is  the  remedy  which  you  consider 
sufficient  to  meet  that  objection  as  to  the  injury 
■to  present  creditors  ? — Certainly. 

638.  Then  you  suggest  that,  in  addition  to 
power  being  given  to  reduce  the  nominal  or  real 
capital  of  a  company,  power  should  also  be  given 
to  divide  the  ehares  of  a  company,  that  is  to  say, 
to  make  a  50/.  share  into  a  25/.  share,  for  instance? 
— Yes;  that  fall  Hberty  should  be  given  to  a 
company  to  reduce  the  denomination  of  its  shares 
in  any  way  which  may  be  most  convenient. 

539.  Do  you  mean  not  only  to  reduce  the 
capital  from  a  million  to  half  a  million,  but  to 
divide  that  half  million  into  as  many  constituent 
parte  as  may  be  thought  necessary  ? — Yes  ;  the 
suggestion  to  the  Coromittee  is,  that  the  smaller 
the  shares  be  mad«  the  larger  becomes  the  basis 
of  the  company.  The  creditor  has  much  better 
»ecnrity  with  10  men  holding  100/.  each  than  wrdi 
one  man  holding  1,000/. 

546.  And  it  w  «  more  popular  institution  ? — 
But  in  point  <rf  -solidity  he  has  ten  strings  to  his 
bow  instead  e*f  «ne. 

541 .  Them  yeu  contend  that  this  overhanging 
liabHity  -is  first  of  all  needless  in  a  multitude  of 
instances ;  and  eecondly,  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
Temdering  the  shares  of  those  companies  practi- 
cally Tjnsaleafcie? — That  is  so. 

542.  And 'Kkevt^iee,  that  it  makes  any  claim  to 
be  made  -tm  those  ehares  more  difficult  to  collect  ? 

—Yes. 

543.  Has  it  not  the  effect  of  deterring  invest- 
jment,  and  therefore  of  redneing  the  oonstitueat 
body  of  partners  ? — ^It  has. 

544.  Has  it  in  point  of  fact  the  effect  of  eora- 
pelling  really  sound  and  useful  undertakings  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  capital  of  peisons  of  lets 
eoundneps  ? — Yes. 

545.  Tlien,  in  fact,  if  that  is  so,  the  operation 
of  this  reetriction  or  this  state  of  the  law  is  oaiy 
to  destroy  or  to  damage  the  basis  upon  which  the 
edifice  is  constructed  ? — Yes ;  those  two  restric- 
tions aj)pear  to  me  to  be  something  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  scope  and  policy  of  the 
legislation  of  1865.  They  have  been  shown,  by 
the  experienee  of  the  last  year  or  18  months,  to 
be  ejsceedingly  pemicio«s,  and  there  is  no  ahera- 
tion  of  detail  which  can  be  made  in  the  Limited 
Liability  Act  which  can  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  puWic,  or  give  greater  relief  to  the  market ; 
and  1  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Committee  liiat 
every  week's  delay  in  granting  the  coneeBsion 
which  ie  applied  for,  involves  a  large  amount  of 
public  loss  and  a  large  amount  of  grievance. 

546.  Then  you  believe  that  this  is  not  a  question 
in  which  only  limited  liability  shareholders  of 
particular  companies  are  interested ;  but  that  the 
commercial  public  of  the  City  have  a  distinct 
interettt  in  this  matter  being  dealt  with  ? — 1  am 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  that  is  bo. 

547.  WMh  reference  to  the  other  parte  of  the 
Act,  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
•Ae  public  to  issue  certificates  to  bearer  of  shares 
which  are  fully  paid? — Yes;  one  can  imagine 
oases,  and  one  has  «een  cases,  I  tiiink,  in  actual 


practice,  where  it  has  been  convenient,  in  wder 
to  make  the  most  of  the  capital  employed,  that 
the  shares  should  be  really  paid  up  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tb«  shareholders  being  limited,  the 
moment  a  share  is  paid  up  to  the  full  amount,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  any  oonseqveace  to  ihe 
public  whether  it  is  held  by  Jones,  Smith,  or 
JRobinson,  or  anybody  else.  It  would  certainly 
add  very  much  to  the  eligibility  of  shares  in 
Limited  Liability  Companies,  as  a  security  upon 
which  to  raise  money,  and  so  on,  if  certificates  of 
those  ^ares  could  be  made  transferable  to  bearer. 
They  would  then  be  an  available  security  in  a 
very  ready  form,  and  would  have  a  great  many 
advantages  which  do  not  attach  to  property  which 
can  only,  be  transferred  by  a  personal  transfer.  Of 
course  if  a  facility  of  that  kind  vas  accorded,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  take  cajre  to 
impose  such  a  duty  upon  tie  certificates  them- 
selves as  to  make  up  for  any  loss  of  revenue 
which  he  would  incur  by  the  shares  ceasing  to  be 
only  negotiable  by  individual  transfer. 

546.  Do  you  ^ink  it  desirable,  as  has  been 
suggested  before  ikas  Committee,  that  the  Articles 
of  Association  should  be  circulated  either  wit^ 
the  prospectus,  or  at  some  time  «t  io  some  form 
to  each  shareholder  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  very  desir- 
able that  the  Articles  of  Association  should  either 
'be  cipculoted  with  tiie  prospectus,  or  if  not  with 
tiie  prospectus,  that  a  copy  dboold  be  sent  to 
eveiy  person  receiving  an  wDotment  of  shares. 

549.  Do  you  know  «ny  case  in  which  the 
Articles  of  Association  and  the  prospectus  ha^e 
been  so  differenrt  that  the  man  who  takes  the 
shares  'finds,  ■when  he  comes  to  read  the  Artidee, 
that  he  is  invdived  in  an  ^ttirely  different  busi- 
ness from  what  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  ? — T 
do  not  know  eraoh  a  case  of  my  ow»  knowledge, 
but  I  know  that  such  cases  ha\'e  come  before  oie 
.courts. 

550.  "Would  yon  think  it  desirable  to  circulate 
a  list  of  the  co-partners,  Aat  is,  of  the  share- 
holders, once  a  year,  or  oftener  ? — One  of  those 
small  alterations  of  the  law,  I  think,  would 
operate  very  beneficially.  As  the  Act  at  present 
stands,  a  Limited  Liability  Compainy  is  compelled 
to  keep  a  proper  register  of  its  fihareholders,  and 
this  register  can  be  inspected,  but  anyjierson 
who  desires  to  have  a  copy  of  it  ha£  to  pay  6rf. 
for  every  hundred  words ;  and  I  have  known 
oases  where  it  has  been  of  consequence  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  register  of  companies  of  large  extent, 
where  as  much  as  40  /.  or  50  /.  has  been  paid  for 
obtaining  a  mere  Hst  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  people  on  the  list.  In  cases  where  time  is 
-of  consequence,  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  tittat 
kind  is  a  matter  of  a  week  or  10  days,  or  pro- 
bably more,  and  I  think  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  themselves,  and  idso  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  public  in  general,  it  would  be  veiy 
desirable  that  such  a  list  should  be  oirculatea. 
Persons  who  give  credit  to  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  must  take  care  of  themselves,  as  I  said 
before,  but  still  in  the  interests  of  tiie  share- 
holders, and  of  the  persons  who  have  de^n^ 
with  the  company,  I  think  it  would  be  only  fior 
and  reasonable  timt  once  a  year  the  compai^ 
should  print,  in  the  form  of  a  conveni«it 
pamphlet,  a  list  of  the  members,  with  their  ad- 
dresses. 

551.  In  point  of  fact,  as  everybody  should  taJce 
caie  of  themselves,  you  think  you  should  enable 
them  to  do  soP — Ifes,  with  every  reasonable 
taxality. 

652.  Are 
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562.  Axe  yta  awase  that  railw«)r  comyBni/w 
and  other  compaoies  do  that ;  th&  Sratk  Eastern 
Bailway  Compauy,  the  Loodoft  and  North 
Western  Hallway' CompaBj,  and  the  Hndsoia's 
Bay  Company,  for  Instance  ? — Yea ;.  there  are 
•ereral  such  cases,  aad  it  is  an  exeeedlngly  cour 
veiuent  arrangement  X  have  seen  instances  of 
<s*mpaiuied  elsewhere,  not  perhaps  entirely  hand 
^,  wheie  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been,  made 
m  allowing  a  snarehcdder  to  obtain  a  siatement  (£ 
ivho  his  co^partners  ace. 

553.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  b«  a  useful 
^  and  ptacfical  stipulation  ? — Yes. 

&&4u  Do  you  tkink  that  it  would  he  desirable 
thai  the  reports  of  meetii^a  should  be  circulated 
«moi^  the  shareholders  ? — ^Yea ;  that  is  another 
pont  which  I  would  suggest  aa  beisg  of  paactical 
consequence.  We  know  that  now  the  shares  of 
Limited  Liability  Companies  are  spread  aU  over 
the  country,  aud  it  very  often  nappena  that 
fhongh.  a  cfimpany  may  have  1,000  or  more 
ahardioldcn,  its  meetiBg»  are  attended  by  50 
or  30  or  aone  amal^r  wxmkt&i.  It  ia  very 
desirable  that  what  takes  place  at  those  meetings 
ahonid  be  made  known  to  persoos  who  cannot 
attend,  for  a  variety  of  resasonS)  such  aa  illness,  and 
80  on ;  and  in  many  companies  which  are  note- 
able  fitr  being  well  managed,  it  hafr  been  a  rule 
that  the  shorthand  writer's  account  of  the  pro- 
Qcedings  (^  each  meeting  is  sent  to  each  share- 
holder  as  speedily  as  way  be  after  the  meeting 
takes  place,  and  very  great  cfMivenience  has  been 
found  to  result  £rom  that  {mkctice. 

555.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  company^ 
sending  out  those  reports  is  valuable,  as  I  said 
befmfe,  in  enabling  a  man  to  take  care  o£  lum- 
self? — Yes;  those  seem  to  be  rather  points  of 
detail,  which  may  be  very  properly  prescribed 
by  a  general  Act. 

556.  Would  you  state  whether  you  have  any 
information  to  give  to  the  Conunittee  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  liquidation,  and  to  the  com-> 
jJiuiits  which  have  been  made  in  the  City  of  the 
«oet,  and  difficulty,  and  confusion,  which  have 

^^  attended  that  process  ? — I  have  ao  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  operation  of  Liquidation  Courts; 
and  therefore  I  can  only  speak  from  general  im- 
presaion ;  but  there  is  a  very  stroc^  general 
Hupreseion  that  vary  eonmderahle  changes  are 
required  in  the  mode  in  which  Limited  Liability 
Companies  are  put  in  liquidation.  There  is  great 
expense,  and  great  delay,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  arbitrariness  which  is  exceedini>,ly  un- 
eatisfaetory  to  all  persons  concerned,  and  ^e  City 
complains  very  loodly. 

557.  Has  amy  particular  case  (without  asking 
you  to  give  names)  come  under  youi  knowledge 
of  the  escessive  cost  of  some  of  the  operations 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  liquidators  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  give  particular  cases. 
There  is  a  case  at  thk  moment  pending  where  a 
sum  of  nearly  40,000 1  has  been  very  seriously 

•  claimed  by  a  Uquidator  for  an  amount  of  woa:k 

represented  only  by  a  very  casual  attendance 
during  a  few  raontlH,  and  by  the  services  of  a 
small  number  of  elerks.  What  the  fate  of  a  claim 
of  that  kind  may  be,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  it  has  been  pat  forward  in 
due  form. 

558.  Do  yoa  think  that  that  is  an  exceptional 
ease,  or  rather  one  of  a  number  ? — I  should  think 
it  is  one  of  a  number. 

559.  Mr.  L<noe.~\  Is  that  under  voluntary 
winding-up? — That  isundervt^ntary  winding-up. 

0.68. 


560.  The  person  is  appointed  by  the  Company 
themselves,  is  he  ? — Yes. 

56 1.  And  they  make  their  own  terms  with  him 
as  to  payment? — It  is  voluntary  winding-up 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Court ;  the  liqui- 
dator, I  believe,  being  an  officer  of  the  Court  in 
some  way  oc  other. 

562.  Mr.  Vance."]  What  are  the  securitieci 
whidb  you  propose  for  previous  creditors  when 
the  nominal  amount  of  capital  of  a  CMBpany  is 
dimindabed  ?— The  security  is  set  out  in  the  diird 
section ;  that  the  persons  who  are  shareholders 
at  the  time  when  the  reduction  takes  place  shaD 
remain  shareholders,  and  be  liable  exactly  as  if 
no  reductioa  had  taken  place  in  respect  of  aU  the 
debts  existing  at  the  time. 

563.  Would  you  not  extend  it  to  a  provialon, 
that  notice  should  be  given  to  all  creditors  of  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  company? — 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  that  by  circular, 
or  by  advertisement,  or  anything  in  reason. 

564.  Mr.  Finlay.i  You  referred  to  the  power 
which  unlimited  habiliiy  companies  have  of  be- 
coming limited  liability  companies,,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  you  stated  whether  the  assent  of  the 
creditors  to  the  change  was  necessary  ? — Not  at 
all  J  there  is  there  a  saving  clause  of  the  rights  of 
creditors  at  Ijie  time  when  the  transformation  of 
the  company  takes  place. 

565.  But  no  public  notice  is  given  to  them 
that  the  change  is  to  be  made  ? — Not  the  least. 

566.  Mr.  Goschen.'^  With  regard  to  this  re- 
duction of  share  capital,  supposing  a  company 
had  debentures  out  for  six  years,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  debenture  holders,  if  you  reduced 
the  nature  of  their  security  ? — The  position  of  a 
debenture  holder  in  such  a  case  would  be  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  if  the  capital  had  not  been 
reduced;  because  if  you  reduce  the  capital  of  a 
company  from  2,000,000  to  1,000,000,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  Ist  of  June  1867,  and  you  have 
debentures  running  for  five  years,  up  to  the  Ist 
June  1872,  the  holder  of  the  debentures  would 
have  exactly  the  same  remedy  against  the  per- 
sons who  were  shareholdera  on  1st  January  1867, 
as  if  no  change  had  taken  place. 

567.  I  am  not  putting  it  as  an  objection,  but  I 
wish  to  draw  out  the  position ;  the  remedy  would 
not  be  against  the  same  shareholders  as  he  would 
have  his  remedy  against,  if  the  liabiEty  of  the 
company  had  remained  unchanged,  because  in 
the  one  case,  he  would  have  the  present  share- 
holders as  shareholders  to  the  end  of  his  debt, 
but  in  the  other  case  he  would  have  to  go  back 
to  a  number  of  people  who  were  shareholders  so 
many  years  ago,  would  he  not,  or  would  the  com- 
pany recover  for  him  ?  —  The  holder  o(  the 
debentures  would  have  two  remedies :  first  of  all, 
his  remedy  against  the  list  as  it  existed  when  his 
debenture  feu  due,  supposing  his  debenture  not 
to  be  paid,  and  if  that  list  (which  we  will  call 
list  A)  was  not  sufficient,  he  would  then  have 
recourse  against  the  former  list  B. 

568.  Therefore  he  would  have  recourse 
against  the  present  sharehdden  for  the  reduced 
amount,  and  then  he  would  have  recourse  against 
those  individual  shareholders  who  were  ahare- 
holders  six  years  ago,  for  the  balance  ? — Practi- 
cally, he  would  have  exactly  the  same  remedy  as 
he  would  have  had  if  the  alteration  had  not  taken 
place ;  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  man  who  is  a 
shareholder,  Ist  June  1867,  will  remain  a  share- 
holder until  the  debenture  falls  due ;  every  name 
may  be  removed  a  dozen  times  over ;  all  that  is 
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pledged  is  a  certain  amount  of  nominal  capital  in 
the  hands  of  certain  unknown  persons  who  are 
liable  to  constant  change ;  so  that  he  has  still  his 
remedy  against  the  same  amount  of  nominal 
capital. 

569.  The  contract  of  a  debenture  holder  with 
the  company  is,  that  he  will  come  when  his  de- 
benture falls  due  upon  a  company  with,  say, 
1,000  shareholders  of  10  /.  a  piece  ;  those  1,000 
shareholders  of  10  £  a  piece,  I  will  assume,  have 
changed  after  10  years  to  1,000  shareholders  of 
5  /.  a  piece ;  he  finds  then  that  he  has  a  remedy 
against  the  5,0007.  of  nominal  capital,  and  that 
his  remedy,  as  regards  the  other,  is  gone ;  but 
that  he  must  go  back  and  sue  people  who  were 
shareholders  so  many  years  ago  ? — That  would  be 
so ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  very  much 
enlarge  the  basis  of  a  company,  or  if  you  give  a 
creditor  recourse  agMust  1,000  people  instead  of 
500,  you  are  extending  the  basis  of  the  company. 

570.  I  mean  that  the  number  of  shareholders 
remains  identical,  but  that  the  capital  is  reduced 
by  reducing  the  value  of  the  shares  from  10  /.  to 
5  /.  ? — He  first  exacts  the  5  /.  liability,  and  if 
that  will  not  satisfy  him,  he  goes  back  to  the 
shareholders  on  the  1st  June  1867. 

571.  In  the  one  case  the  company  would  have 
done  it  for  him,  and  in  the  ordinary  course,  and 
in  the  other  case  he  has  to  look  after  every  share- 
holder ? — I  doubt  that,  I  think  that  the  company 
would  have  to  find  the  money  for  him  in  either 
case. 

572.  That  is  the  position  of  the  creditor ;  now 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  shareholders, 
do  you  require  unanimity  for  the  reduction  of 
the  capital  ? — I  think  not,  it  is  impossible. 

573.  Then  there  are  some  of  the  shareholders 
who  may  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  liability 
for  so  many  years,  which  they  will  not  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  at  all;  how  would  you  deal  with 
them  ? — That  would  be  one  of  the  incidents  which 
you  must  leave  the  shareholders  to  settle  as  well 
as  they  can ;  the  probability  is,  that  if  a  company 
held  a  large  amount  of  money  upon  long  deben- 
tures, something  would  have  to  be  done  to  reduce 
the  term  of  those  debentures,  or  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  them ;  that  the  Legislature  might  leave 
to  the  shareholders  themselves. 

574.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  large  propor- 
tion of  shareholders  against  the  arrangement,  they 
would  say  this :  "  If  we  do  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  the  company,  we  can  sell  our  shares  and 

Set  rid  of  our  liability  in  a  year,  but  if  you  reduce 
le  capital  we  remain  with  a  responsibility  which 
we  can  never  get  rid  of  for  the  whole  time  which 
these  debentures  have  to  run  "? — Parenthetically 
I  may  state  that  the  number  of  cases  where  any 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  raised  upon 
debentures,  is  exceedingly  few. 

575.  Chairman.^  Is  there  within  your  know- 
ledge any  case  in  which  a  debenture  has  been 
raised  for  six  years,  upon  which  we  might  argue  ? 
— So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  do  not 
recall  any  limited  liability  company  which  has 
more  than  a  very  small  amount  raised  upon  de- 
bentures. 

576._  Mr.  Goscken."^  I  am  not  sure  whether 
you  will  recall  to  mmd  any  such  case,  I  think 
that  there  are  companies  (for  instance,  a  foreign 
railway  company)  in  London,  which  have  raised 
money  partlv  by  shares  and  partly  by  debentures ; 
do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  liability  on  the 
shares,  you  could  reduce  it  without  dealing  with 


the  debentures  ? — The  case  of  a  rulway  is  rather 
beside  the  mark. 

577.  However,  where  there  are  debenture 
holders,  would  not  great  caution  be  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  reduction  ? — Yes ;  but  that  is 
exactly  one  of  the  cases  which  the  law  may  very 
safely  leave  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  share- 
holders will  consider  whether  they  are  likely  to 
gain  or  lose  by  reducing  the  value  of  their  shares, 
or  by  leaving  them  alone,  and  that,  I  think,  with 

Seat  respect  to  the  Committee,  may  be  safely 
%  to  take  care  of  itself. 

578.  But  you  do  not  leave  it  to  take  care  of 
itself,  if  you  allow  a  majority  of  the  shareholders 
to  bind  a  large  minoritv  ? — The  Act  of  1862 
prescribes  that  the  mtuonty  to  pass  an  ordinary 
resolution  shall  be,  ii  I  remember  right,  two> 
thirds  of  the  shareholders. 

679.  As  regards  creditors,  you  cannot  leave 
the  law  to  take  care  of  itself ;  the  existing  deben- 
ture holders  the  law  must  take  care  of;  their 
nnmber  has  not  varied,  as  1  tliink  you  admit  ? — 
I  do  not  see  that  the  security  of  debenture  holders 
would  be  imperilled  by  the  reduction  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  shares.  All  that  is  pledged 
to  the  debenture  holders  is  recourse  against  a 
certun  amount  of  capital,  and  the  debenture 
holders  will  continue  to  have  recourse  against 
the  same  amount  of  capital. 

580.  I  think  that  the  contract  of  a  debenture 
holder  is  not  only  against  a  certain  amount  of 
capital,  but  against  a  certain  amount  of  capi- 
tal in  a  given  form  on  a  certain  day,  and  that 
is  not  a  case  of  caveat  emptor,  is  it  ? — It  is  hardly 
a  case  of  caveat  emptor,  because  you  are  doing 
something  which  is  ex  post  facto,  as  regards  the 
contract 

581.  Supposing  that  the  company  had  changed 
its  constitution,  and  that  bills  had  been  drawn 
upon  it  from  abroad,  after  the  change  had  been 
made  in  the  constitution,  but  before  the  know- 
ledge had  reached  the  other  side,  in  what  position 
womd  a  bill  holder  be,  as  agfdnst  the  company  ? 
— I  think  that  the  case  of  a  bill  holder  is  not  met 
by  the  third  section  of  the  Bill,  which  I  have 
read. 

582.  The  3rd  section  is  this:  "  The  subdivision 
or  reduction  of  the  nominal  amount  of  an  existing 
share,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  not  ope- 
rate to  relieve  a  member  of  the  company  from  any 
liability  to  which  he  was  subject  in  respect  of  that 
share  before  the  subdivision  or  reduction  of  the 
nominal  amount  thereof."  This  is  not  a  debt 
incurred  before  the  division  or  reduction,  but  a 
debt  incurred  after  that  reduction,  but  before  the 
knowledge  of  the  reduction  of  the  capital  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  drawer  of  the  biU. 
Take  the  case  of  a  house  which  has  a  branch  in 
the  East  Indies :  that  house  draws  a  bill  on  a 
banking  company  in  London,  without  orders; 
their  bul  is  taken  by  another  bank  and  presented, 
and  they  find  that  the  acceptance  is  the  acceptance 
of  a  company  with  only  half  the  capital;  how- 
would  you  meet  that  case  ? — I  think  that  it  would 
be  considered  to  be  a  liability  arising  before  the 
alteration  in  the  status  of  the  company. 

583.  At  all  events,  words  might  be  introduced 
to  cover  such  a  case  ? — There  is  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  that. 

584.  As  regards  shares  to  bearer,  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  that  would  be  an  advantage, 
generally,  in  vour  opinion?— I  make  that  as  a 
suggestion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  conse- 
quence.     I  do  not  see  that  any  advantage  is 
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gained  by  retaining  personal  names  upon  the 
register,  when  the  quality  of  the  persons'  names 
so  retained  has  become  entirely  immaterial.  The 
quality  of  a  person's  name  is  omy  material  so  long 
as  some  call  may  be  made  upon  him. 

585.  Are  you  aware  that  the  present  regula- 
tions for  the  transfer  of  shares  impede  very  much 
the  business  between  foreign  countries  and  our- 
selves in  shares  which  are  issued  in  London  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  that ;  the  Continental  practice 
of  having  certificates  payable  to  bearer  is  found 
to  be  very  convenient. 

586.  Would  you  extend  shares  to  bearer  to 
cases  in  which  the  whole  amount  has  not  been 
pud  up ;  or,  would  you  limit  it  to  those  cases 
where  the  whole  amount  has  been  paid  up  ? — ^I 
should  be  anxious,  if  I  could,  to  await  that 
period  in  the  existence  of  a  company;  at  the 
same  time  there  might  be  two  classes  of  shares, 
some  being  whoUy  paid  up,  and  some  upon  which 
calls  still  remained  to  be  made ;  at  this  moment 
I  am  not  prepared  with  any  specific  suggestion  to 
the  Committee  as  to  the  mode  of  working  that 
out;  but  I  am  stronglv  impressed  wiu  the 
general  principle  of  permitting  capital  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  in  any  form  which  is  most 
convenient  and  most  advantageous,  because 
what  is  found  most  convenient  and  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  owners  of  the  capital  must  be 
most  convenient  and  most  advantageous  to  the 
community  and  the  general  market. 

587.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
cost  of  a  transfer  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  10 «. 
per  cent. 

588.  And  therefore,  if  shares  changed  hands 
very  rapidly,  a  considerable  amount  is  paid  in 
that  way? — Certainly. 

589.  Do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  would 
be  satisfactory  to  companies  to  compound  with 
the  Exchequer  for  a  certain  payment  in  Ueu  of 
stamps  ? — ^I  should  think  that,  if  the  compensation 
were  fixed  at  some  reasonable  amount,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  it.  I  know  that  an 
effort  was  made  in  Scotland  some  few  years  ago, 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  largely  concerned  in 
the  management  of  Scotch  rulways,  to  induce 
the  Government  to  permit  debentures  to  be 
transferable  to  bearer,  upon  condition  that  a 
commuted  sum  was  arrived  at  by  investigation 
for  the  stamp  duty. 

590.  Do  you  tmnk  it  a  good  arrangement  that 
the  present  system  ought  to  be  retained  in  order 
that  the  pubuc  may  see  who  the  shareholders 
are,  notwithstanding  the  full  amount  has  been 
pud  up  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  public  have 
any  concern  in  knowing  who  the  individuals  are 
when  the  whole  amount  of  capital  has  been  paid 
up;  the  public  are  finding  out,  I  may  say 
generally,  and  they  will  find  out  still  more,  that 
in  dealing  with  limited  companies  they  must 
deal  with  them  as  with  private  persons ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  looking  to  tiae  amount  of  imcalled 
capital,  which  is  quite  uncertain  ;  but  looking  to 
the  company  itseli,  and  the  way  in  which  its  busi- 
ness is  carried  on. 


[  ?%«  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ]        fHHtam 

NewmOTch, 
"  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Companies  Act,  1862."     Esq.,  r.H.8. 

(The  words  in  Italics  are  proposed  to  be  inserted     ^^  March 
in  Committee.)  1867. 

Preamble. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cohsent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

Further  Power  to  certain  Companies  to  alter 
Memorandum  of  Association. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by 
section  12  of  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862,"  on  a 
company  limited  by  shares,  to  modify  to  the 
extent  merein  mentioned  the  conditions  contained 
in  its  Memorandum  of  Association,  any  company 
limited  by  shares  (incorporated  either  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act^  may  so  far  modiiy 
the  conditions  contained  in  its  Memorandum  of 
Association,  if  authorised  to  do  so  by  its  regula- 
tions as  originally  framed,  or  as  altered  by  special 
resolution  in  manner  in  the  said  Act  provided,  as 
(U  to  divide  its  capital,  or  any  part  thereof,  into 
shares  of  a  less  amount  than  that  fixed  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Association,  but  not  of  a  less 
amount  in  any  case  than  ten  pounds,  and  may 
for  that  purpose  subdivide  its  several  existing 
shares,  or  any  of  them,  into  two  or  more  shares, 
but  so  that  any  share  created  by  such  subdivision 
be  not  in  any  case  of  aless  asaoviaiihaaten  pounds; 
or  (2)  to  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  its  capital 
to  any  amount  not  less  than  the  amount  of  its 
capital  paid  up,  and  to  reduce  proportionatelv 
the  nominal  amount  of  every  share  of  its  capitaL 

Notice  to  Registrar. 

2.  Every  company  that  alters  the  division,  or 
reduces  the  nommal  amount  of  its  capital,  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  within  fifteen 
days  thereafter  give  notice  of  such  alteration  or 
reduction  to  the  Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies. 

Alteration  not  to  relieve  Members  from 
Liability. 

3.  The  subdivision  or  reduction  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  an  existing  share  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  operate  to  relieve  a  member 
of  the  company  from  any  liability  to  which  he 
was  subject  in  respect  of  that  sliare  before  the 
subdivision  or  reduction  of  the  nominal  amount 
thereof 

Construction  and  Short  Titie. 

4.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  Act 
with  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862 ;"  and  may  be 
cited  as  "  The  Companies  Act  Amendment  Act^ 
1867." 
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Tuesday,  26th  March  1867- 


MEUBEBS  FBESKVT : 


Mr.  Siephen:  Cave. 

Lord.  Frederick  Cttvendisli 

Mr.  Fhrlay. 

Mr.  George  Grenfell  Glyn. 

Mr,  Graves. 

Mr,  Kirkmaa  Hodgson. 


Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  SoIicitoE  General. 

Mr.  Vance. 

Mr.  "Watkin. 


EDWAKD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq^  im  the  Chaie. 


Wiiixuuu  RiCHABD  DsAK£„  Esq.,  es^ed  is ;  and  ExHmincd. 


W.R.Drake,       591,  ABEjouamemberof  thefirmof  BkchMB, 


Esq. 

26  March 
1867. 


IMrymple,  Dra^e,  &  Company  ? — I  am, 

592.  Are  you  professionally  very  Wgely  m- 
qnaiDted  with  the  formation  and  working,  and 
also  with  tile  dosBolation,  of  oompaoiiea  under  the 
Act  of  18«2  ?— I  am. 

593.  I  think  that  you  yourself  have  been  e«B- 
ceraed  for  some  very  important  interests  in 
reference  to  a  proposed  alteration  of  the  Act  of 
1862  ? — Yes ;  at  the  request  of  several  influeatial 
parties,  I  waited,  vidt  a  depotaticm,  upon  the 
Freeideut  and  Vice  President  of  the  Boacd  of 
Trade  a  few  days  eonce,  with  a  view  to  call  theix 
attention  to  two  ponxtS'  upon  which  it  appeared  to 
tu  deeiraUe  that  the  existing  law  as  r^aida 
Joint-stock  Companies  should  oe  amended. 

594.  Will  you  kindly  mention  in  passing,  what 
was  the  amount  of  capital  represented  upon  that 
occasion  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
that  information  at  this  moment,  bnt  it  was  a  very 
large  amount, 

595.  WiH  yoo  explafn  toi  the  Comwittee  the 
exact  natore  of  the  alteration  which,  nnder  yoor 
advice,  those  interests  suggest  in  the  Act  of  1862, 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  also  the  machinery 
which  you  think  would  be  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  efSecting  what  you  wish  ? —  In  doing  so,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer  to  some  notes 
which  I  have  made,  in  order  that  my  evidence 
may  be  consecutrre  on  the  minutes ;  amd  I  would 
preface  my  artatement  by  saying  that,  a»  the  Com^ 
mittee  are  no  doubt  aware,  tbe  Act  of  1862 
governs  nearly  all  Joint-ertock  Companies  oot  i»< 
corporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter, 
and  that  ft  has  repealed  the  provieionB  o£  the 
several  Joint-stock  Companies  Acts  of  1856, 
1857,  and  1858,  which,  previously  to  1862,  regu- 
lated the  greater  nomber  of  joint-etock  under- 
takings. The  Companies  Act  of  1862  authorises 
the  formation  of  three  descriptions  of  companies, 
viz. — 1.  Companies  the  liability  of  whose  mem- 
bers is  unlimited.  2.  Companies  in  which  the 
liability  of  the  members  is  limited  by  "guarantee.* 
3.  Companies  in  which  the  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers is  limited  by  "  shares." 

596.  Will  you  explain  the  expression,  "  Com- 
pany limited  by  guarantee  ?  " — I  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  so.  The  last  mentioned  of  those  three 
classes,  in  which  the  liability  of  the  members  is 
limited  by  shares,  is  the  form  in  which  the  great 
nugority  of  companies  have  been  constituted  since 


the  principle  of  limited  liability  wa»  saactionsd 
by  Parliament,  and  in  these  cases  the  member's 
liability  is  limited  to  the  ataoirat  reraahung  im- 

faid  upon  the  shares  registered  in  his  name, 
n  case  of  a  wmding-np,  wfaes  s  member  has 
transferred  his  shares  within  a  year  previoas  to 
the  commencement  of  the  winding-ap>  he  is  liable, 
in  certain  events,  ta  contribate  towards  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  company  incurred  before  he 
ceased  to  be  a  member.  Wi*^  regard  to  compa* 
niea  in  which  the  liability  of  the  members  is 
limited  by  guarantee,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  eoia- 
pany  having  been  formed  opon  that  principle, 
ahhough  I  have  made  several  inquiries  apon  the 
subject. 

597.  The  Act  has  been  a  ^ad  letter  in  that  re- 
spect?— I  beEeve  so.  In  tfie  case  of  companies 
limited  by  guarantee,  the  special  aecaaty  of  the 
creditor  is  not  uncalled  capital,  but  a  s^peeial  fimd 
only  to  be  raised  on  a  winding-up  oi"  tiie  emn- 

{)any,  to  which  aH  the  members  contribute  to  the 
imited  extent  prescribed  by  the  Aiemorandom  of 
Association.      The  chief  difference  between  a 
company  so  formed,  and  a  company  limited  by 
shares,  is  that,  in  a  guarantee  com^Mmy,  neither 
the  capital,  nor  the  number,  nor  nominal  amount  of 
the  shares,  is  stated  in  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  there  ia  aa  en^ige- 
ment  by  each  member  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
company  being  wound  up,  he  will  conrtribute  so 
much  towards  the  payment  of  debts.    The  capital 
question  being  thus  removed  from  the   Memo- 
randum of  Association,  and  all  cOmpames  having, 
under  the  Act,  an  authority  to  alter  their  Articles 
of  Association,  a  guarantee  eompanys  may  reduce 
its  capital,  as  doing  so  does  net  treach  apon  the 
prohibition  against  altering  the  memorandnm  as 
regards  capital.    That,  yon  will  see,  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  observations  which  I  am  aJOout  to  submit 
to  the  Committee  in  reference  to  companies  limi- 
ted by  shares.     A  guarantee  company  may,  bat 
ne'ed  not,  have  any  shares  at  all  (see  sectioa  14  of 
the  Act  of  1862).     Of  course  »  eompany  aa  con- 
stituted would  have,  practically,  such  an  amount 
of  capital  (subscribed  or  borrowed)  paid  up  as 
would  be  necessary  to  work  the  company,  and 
then,  upon  the  winding  up  of  the  company,  the 
guarantee  fond  would  come  into  operation,  if  the 
assets  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities. 

598.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.'}  Practically,  no 
company  of  that  kind  exists  ? — I  am  not  aware 
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of  any.  Then,  ae  to  the  division  of  sbares  into 
shares  of  a  smaller  nominal  amount  than  is  fixed 
by  the  Memorandum  of  AsBociation,  that  wae  one 
point  which  the  dentation  urged  upon  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
at  the  interview  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and 
upon  that  subject  I  would  mention,  that  the  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Companies  Act  of  1857  extended 
to  banking  companies  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1856,  with  the  important  exceptionsi,  (hat  limited 
liability  (which  had  then  been  permitted  to  other 
companies)  was  not  allowed  to  banking  compa- 
nies, {md  that  the  shares  of  all  each  companies 
were  required  to  be  of  the  nominal  value  of  100  L 
at  the  least.  This  Act  waa  amended  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1858,  which  extended  the  jM-ivilege  of 
limited  liability  to  banks,  except  banks  issuing 
notes,  and  in  effect  authorised  a  banking  com- 
pany established  with  limited  liability  to  regisier 
itself  afresh,  ae  a  company  with  limited  liability. 
The  minimum  amount  of  bank  shares  was  still 
retained  at  100/.  By  the  Companies  Act  of  18€2 
the  Acts  of  1856,  1857,  and  1858  are  repealed, 
and  banking  as  well  as  other  cempaiues  may  now 
be  formed  widx  shares  of  any  n<»Dinal  anxxunt 
whatever.  There  is  now  ao  restrictiMi  whatever 
existing  as  to  the  amount  at  wluch  bank  shaf-es 
should  be  fixed. 

599.  Chairman.']  They  might  be  diar«s  of  a 
farthing,  then? — They  mi^t  foe  any  amount 
Under  the  12th  aeDti«n  ef  the  Aot  of  1862,  a 
banking  or  other  eompaoy,  limited  bj  shanes, 
may  inerease  ite  oajpital,  or  eraisolidate  its  capital 
into  ^ares  of  larger  amount  than  the  existii^ 
shares;  but  it  is  restrained  from  dividing  its 
shares,  or  reducing  the  nQgaaiaal  amount  of  its 
capijtal,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  12th  sectioa, 
companies  limited  by  shares  ctm  oaly  alter  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  in  certoin  defined 
particulars,  among  which,  dividing  the  shares  or 
reducing  the  capital  is  not  induded.  The  effeirt 
of  this  restriction  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
example,  to  which  I  ventune  to  call  the  attemtiMt 
of  the  GoiBBtittee  i — A  bank  was  fcnrmed  with 
limited  liability,  in  May  1862,  according  to  the 
then  existing  law,  wilb  a  subscribed  capital  of 
l,000,OOOL,in shares  of  100 ;.  each, on  which  45^ 
per  shu'e  has  sioee  been  paid^  and  althotkgh  moat 
desirous  of  reducing  the  nominal  amount  of  its 
shares  by  dividing  ute  100/.  flhares  into  shares  of 
a  8i)iafier  denomination,  it  has  been  usable  to  do 
so,  whereas,  if  the  bank  had  been  e6tebli8h<'d  in 
November  1862,  the  shares  might  have  been 
fixed  at  10  /.  or  less,  if  desired  by  its  promoters. 
The  prospectus  -of  the  bank  in  question  referred 
specially  to  the  divieioo  «f  the  shares;  it  pointed 
out  that  upon  the  removal  of  the  then  existing 
restriction  as  regards  the  nominal  amount  of  bank 
shares,  each  100/.  share  would  he  divided  anto 
£aur  25  /.  ebares.  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1662 
prevents  this  bank  from  ftvadling  itaelf  of  the 
repeal  of  the  fitatatable  reatnotion  which  was 
efiected  by  that  Act  The  bank  ircferred  to, 
sought  to  obtain  from  Parliament  «peDial  power 
to  divide  their  capital  into  shares  of  emaUer 
amount  than  that  provided  by  the  Mesuorandum 
of  Assoeiation,  but  they  have  itiled  in  obtaimKg 
their  object  Ijord  B^desdale  opposi^  tiie  J^, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  grant  of  sueb  powers 
should  not  be  made  to  jndiridual  eomftaides,  but 
that  any  legislation  on  the  subjeet  should  be 
by  a  public  Bill,  applicable  -to  all  companies,  in 
case  the  Legislature  should  think  fit  to  alter  the 
existing  law.    I  may  mention  htue&at  there  vas 
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one  case  In  which  parties  were  allowed  to  alter 
the  amount  of  their  shares  by  dividing  them,  and 
that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's 
Bank  ( limited)  by  an  Act  called  "  The  Agra 
and  Masterman's  Bank  (Limited)  Act,  1865." 
It  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  1 9th  of  June 
1865.  Xiord  Redcsdale  seems,  in  that  case,  to 
have  depaited  from  the  principle  which  he  laid 
down,  and  he  allowed  ilie  com{iaoy  to  divide  its 
fihares. 

60Q.  Did  he  allow  them  to  reduce  the  capital^ 
or  merely  to  divide  the  total  capital  into  a  smaller 
number  of  separate  shares  ? — Simply -to  subdivide 
the  capital  into  smaller  shai-es.  That  was  all 
which  the  bank  to  which  I  refer  asked.  They 
simply  sought  to  divide  each  of  their  100  /.  shares 
into  four  shares  of  25  /.  each,  and  not  to  reduce 
the  nominal  amount  of  their  capital.  I  venture  to 
Bufomit  to  the  Committee  that  an  aiteration  of  the 
law  in  this  paiticular  (that  is,  enabling  com^ 
panics  to  divide  their  shares  into  shares  of  a  less 
nominal  amount,)  would  in  no  degree  affect  th« 
rights  of  creditors ;  the  same  amount  of  uncalled 
capital  would  in  the  a^regate  remain,  but  it 
would  be  in  all  probability  distributed  over  an 
increased  number  of  eharehodders,  eadli  liable  for 
a  less  amount,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  pay.  La  fact,  it  would  increase  the  con- 
alutuency. 

^1.  And  it  would  imturove  the  solvency  of  the 
cettcera  by  widening  the  basis? — By  widening 
the  kaoB,  and  by  diminishing  the  individou 
liabiUty  of  eaoh  member.  Practically,  no  edr 
vantage  or  seourity  is  gained  from  the  uncalled 
capital  upon  shares  of  large  nominaJ  amount,  say 
50^.  or  100/.  In  .the  great  mt^ority  of  cases  ad- 
ditional security  would  be  given  to  creditors, 
if  a  oompraiy  so  .constituted  were  to  divide  its 
sbaires  into  smaller  denominations,  for  by  so  doing 
it  would,  by  making  its  shares  more  readily  sale* 
able,  UGbcrease  the  number  of  its  memliers,  whilst 
the  individual  responubility  of  each  member 
would  be  deor-eased,  and  the  ability  ef  l^e  whole 
body  lof  membov  to  meet  calls,  in  case  of  a 
winding-up,  would  be  unquestionably  greater,  if 
the  diviaon  had  taken  place.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tiou  in  saying  thait,  practically,  that  is  a  sound 
proposition. 

■602.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  practical 
ueason  for  pressing  any  constant  -divisor  in  a 
case  of  this  kind? — I  tiiink  not  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Session,  by  llie  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;,  for  ibe  purpose  of  amending  the  Com- 
panies Act  1862,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  altera> 
tion  in  the  law  now  ai^^gested,  by  enabling  a 
company  limited  by  shares  to  modify  its  Memo^ 
rAndum  of  Aj98o<uation,  so  as  to  divide  its  capital, 
or  any  part  thereof,  into  shares  of  a  less  amount 
than  that  fixed  by  the  Monorandum  of  Associar- 
tion,  but  not  of  a  less  amount  in  any  case  than 
10 1^  Mtd  for  that  purpose  to  subdivide  its  several 
existing  shares,  or  any  of  them,  into  two  or  more 
shares,  but  so  that  any  share  created  by  sUch  sub- 
divi^bn  should  not  be  of  a  less  amount  in  any 
case  than  10  /.     That  Bill  was  called  "  The  Conw 

Sanies  Act  (1862)  Ameadment."  It  wae  intro- 
ueed  by  Mr,  Milner  Gibs^  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  passed  that  House,  but  it  was 
rejected  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  I  believe  pricci 
pwy  on  the  ^^position  of  a  noble  lord,  who  hps 
been  a  very  consistent  opponent  of  the  principle 
of  limited  liabilitTf^. 
603.  But  it  wae  not  r^ct^d  upon  its  merits, 
£  4  you 


W.IL  Drake, 
Esq. 

26  March 
1867. 
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W.R.Drake,  you  would  consider  ? — I  do  not  venture  to  suggest 
Esq.         that  it  was  not  considered  on  its  merits. 
—r-  .  604.  Mr.  Stephen  Ccwe.]  Was  that  last  year? 

««  ~~^^  ^^  "^  '^^^^'    "^^  "^^  °^®^  *  -^^^  ^  amend 

•**"7-        the  Companies  Act,  1862.  [  Witness  handed  in  the 

Bill.'}  You  will  observe  that  there  are  here  some 
manuscript  alterations,  the  reason  of  which  I  will 
explain  to  the  Committee;  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  introduction  of  that  Bill  into  Parliament, 
until  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  my  attention  was  then  called  to  it,  and 
I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
on  the  subject,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
though  the  Bill  in  itself,  according  to  my  views,  was 
extremely  good,  yet  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  I  asked  him  to  allow  it  to  be  amended  so  as 
to  enable  companies  to  reduce  the  nominal  amount 
of  their  capital. 

605.  Chairman.']  In  point  of  fact,  the  Bill 
simply  went  to  amend  the  divisor,  so  that  instead 
of  one  100 1,  share  you  might  have  ten  10  I.  shares 
or  five  20  I.  shares  ? — Yes. 

606.  But  it  did  not  go  to  the  whole  question  of 
the  reduction  of  capitiu  ? — No,  it  did  not.  That 
copy  of  the  Bill  is  the  only  one  I  have,  and  it  has 
the  alterations  which  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  MUner  Gibson  at  the  time. 

607.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.']  Those  alterations  he 
did  not  adopt? — He  said,  "This  Bill  is  now  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  when  it  comes  down  from 
tiie  House  of  Lords,  I  shall  be  happy  to  con- 
sider whether  we  cannot  introduce  some  clause 
of  that  sort."  There  was  no  distinct  pledge  on 
his  part,  but  the  opportunity  for  further  considera- 
tion of  my  application  never  arose,  because  the 
Bill  never  came  down  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

608.  Chairman.]  Then  we  may  take  it  that 
the  Bill  is  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  alterations  which  you  suggest? — The 
Bill  as  printed,  passed  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  is  all  which  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  division 
of  shares  into  a  smaller  nominal  amount. 

609.  Will  you  state  your  views  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  capital  ? — With  regard  to  that 
point,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact,  that  the  principle  of  allowing  a  company 
to  reduce  the  liability  of  its  members  after  the 
original  constitution  of  the  company,  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Acts  of  1856,  1858,  and  1862,  by 
allowing  any  Joint  Stock  Company  originally 
formed  with  unlimited  liability,  to  register 
itself  as  a  company  with  limited  liability,  upon 
a  resolution  being  passed  by  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  company,  requiring  the  company 
to  be  so  registered ;  that  principle  is  recognised 
by  the  three  Acts. 

610.  That  is  to  say,  the  reduction  of  what  is 
called  the  safety  of  future  creditors  is  disposed 
of? — ^By  allowing  a  company  which  is  absolutely 
unlimited  to  register  itself  as  a  limited  company, 
with  any  amount  of  capital  which  they  choose  to 
fix.  No  assent  of  creditors  is  necessary  to  such 
registration. 

611.  You  mean,  no  assent  of  the  then  existing 
creditors  ? — No  assent  of  the  then  existing  cre- 
ditors ;  no  assent  of  creditors  is  necessary  to  such 
registration ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  an  unlimited 
banking  company,  the  only  condition  imposed  is, 
that  30  days'  notice  of  the  intended  limitation  of 
liability  should  be  given  to  the  customers  of  the 
bank. 

612.  Are  those  the  words  used,  "customers 
of  the  bank  ?  ** — I  think  those  are  the  words.    It 


is  section  3  of  the  Act  to  enable  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Companies  to  be  formed  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  limited  liability  ;  it  is  the  21st  and  22nd 
Vict.  c.  91 ;  I  believe  that  those  are  the  words 
of  the  Act,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive  on  that 
point.  It  is  of  course  provided  that  the  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  company,  incurred  before 
limitation  of  its  members'  liability,  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  registration. 

613.  But  there  is  no  consent  required  from  the 
creditors,  or  any  majority  of  the  creditors? — 
None  at  all. 

614.  ^t.  Kirkman  Hodgson.]  But  all  creditors 
have  their  rights  saved  ? — Yes,  to  the  fuU  extent 
of  their  rights,  as  existing  before  the  limitation  of 
the  liability.  Many  persons  object  to  invest  in 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  however  sound  or  well 
managed,  upon  whose  shares  there  is  a  large 
amount  uncalled;  whilst  in  other  companies, 
on  whose  shares  a  small  amount  is  uncalled 
are  proportionately  in  request.  I  would  illus- 
trate that  by  taking  the  instance  of  a  man  of 
small  means,  having  1,000/.  to  invest;  if  he 
invests  his  money  in  shares  of  a  company,  the 
nominal  amount  of  which  is  50  /.,  with,  say, 
10  /.  per  share  called  up,  he  would  have  to  pur- 
chase 100  shares,  receiving  his  interest  upon 
1,000/.,  while  his  uncalled  liability  upon  those 
shares  would  amount  to  4,000  /. ;  and  many  a 
shareholder  has  been  actually  ruined  by  reason 
of  being  called  upon  to  make  good  a  liability, 
which  is  disproportionate  to  his  investment.  If 
the  party  had  invested  his  1,000/.  in  shares  of 
20  /.  each,  with  10  /.  paid  up,  his  uncalled  liability 
would  amount  only  to  1,000  /.  The  experience 
of  last  year  has  strengthened  most  materially  the 
repugnance  entertained  by  prudent  people  to  in- 
vest in  shares  with  a  large  uncalled  liability; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  very  many  hundreds 
of  people  have  parted  with  their  shares  at  a  ruin- 
ous sacrifice  ratner  than  face  that  liability ;  and 
those  shares  of  course  are  purchased  by  more 
speculative  and,  generally  speaking,  less  respon- 
sible parties,  thus  lessening  the  security  of  the 
creditor. 

615.  Chairman.']  You  think,  then,  that  in  point 
of  fact  experience  has  shown  that  the  constituency 
has  become  less  stable,  and  less  reliable  from  the 
operation  of  this  overhanging  liability? — I  am 
quite  satisfied  of  that. 

616.  Would  you  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  a  company,  with  shares  of  100/.  each,  10/. 
being  paid  up,  and  90  /.  remaining  unpaid,  would 
be  less  sound  and  less  reliable  man  a  company 
in  the  same  trade,  and  doing  the  same  sort  of 
business  with  90  /.  paid,  and  10  /.  yet  to  call  up? 
—Unquestionably ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that. 

617.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodffson.]  Axe  you  aware 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  companies  in 
London  have  a  call  of  5  /.  on  100  L  shares ;  but 
they  were  established  long  before  limited  liability 
was  introduced  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  as  re- 
gards companies  established  since  limited  liability 

iron  will  nnd  that  all  companies  which  have  a 
arge  uncalled  capital  are  proportionately  less 
valuable  in  the  market  than  those  that  have  A 
fair  proportion  of  capital  called  up.  I 

618.  I  refer  to  insurance  companies  principally  5^ 
— Insurance  companies  were  excludea  altogetheit 
from  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  and  it  was  nojt 
until  the  Act  of  1862,  I  think,  that  they  werfe 
admitted  at  alL  So  great  has  been  the  objection 
to  a  large  uncalled  capital  in  deveral  important 
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companies,  that  they  have  voluntarily  gone  into 
liquidation  in  order  to  reconstitute  the  under- 
taking with  shares  of  a  small  nominal  amount. 
By  this  means  the  desired  end  is  attained ;  but 
by  indirect  means  and  much  expense,  labour  and 
difficulty  are  occasioned,  but  still  that  has  been 
practically  done. 

619.  Chairman.']  Will  you  kindly,  at  this  point, 
state  shortly  the  sort  of  delay  and  expense  and 
difficulty  which  are  involved  in  that  process ;  is 
there  any  company  which  you  may  tnink  of  at 
the  moment  which  has  had  to  go  through  that 
which  we  may  assume  to  be  an  unnecessary  diffi- 
culty and  expense  and  inconvenience? — If  you 
will  allow  me  to  answer  that  question  on  a  future 
day  I  will  give  some  practical  answer,  but  at 
present  I  could  only  give  some  speculative  an- 
swer which  would  be  of  no  practical  value.  Then 
I  was  about  to  point  out  that  there  are  some  com- 
minies  which,  from  their  position,  e.  g.,&  Joint 
htock  Bank  formed  in  this  country  carrying  on 
business  abroad  under  the  anthority  of  a  foreign 
government,  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  indirect  mode  of  reducing  the  amount  of  their 
capital,  and  are  consequently  at  a  disadvantage 
as  respects  those  companies  who  are,  from  their 
operations,  in  a  position  enabling  them  to  liqui- 
date and  reconstitute. 

620.  Will  you  explain  why  they  are  unable  to 
do  so  ? — They  are  unable  to  do  so  in  this  way ; 
they  are  formed  as  limited  liability  companies  in 
England,  but  they  are  trading  under  the  laws 
say  of  Portugal  or  Brazil,  where  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  there  be  constituted  as  a  com- 
pany. It  would  be  impossible  without  a  recon- 
struction of  the  company  abroad  as  well  as  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  foreign  constitution  is 
based  )ipon  the  English  constitution. 

621.  Will  you  take  the  case  of  a  shipping  com- 
pany got  up  in  England  to  trade  with  Portugal 
and  some  of  their  West  Indian  possessions? — 
They  would  then  be  under  Portugese  law. 

622.  Then  of  course  they  could  not  wind  up  ? 
— They  could  not,  at  any  rate,  without  great 
difficulty. 

623.  That  is  the  sort  of  case  to  which  you 
refer? — ^That  is  the  sort  of  case  to  which  I  refer. 
The  Act  of  1862  imposes  no  restriction  on  a  com- 
pany limited  by  guarantee,  who  are  enabled  to 
increase,  reduce,  or  divide,  its  capital  as  the  share- 
holders think  proper,  and  I  venture  to  submit 
that  there  is  no  practical  reason,  or  objection  in 
principle,  why  companies  limited  by  shares  should 
not  have  the  same  power,  provided  of  course  that 
proper  notice  should  be  given,  and  the  rights  of 
creditors  saved.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
if  Parliamentary  sanction  should  be  given  to  the 
reduction  by  companies  limited  by  shares  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  their  capital,  provision  should 
be  made  not  only  for  securing  the  rights  of  the 
existing  creditors,  but  for  giving  to  parties  with 
whom  the  companies  may  be  dealing,  special 
notice  of  the  reduction  of  capital,  by  affixing  to  their 
name  after  the  word  "limited"  the  words  "and 
reduced."  To  this  I  apprehended  that  no  valid 
objection  can  be  raised,  provided  the  period  for 
which  such  additional  words  should  be  added  to 
the  title  of  the  company  should  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  time,  say  three  months  or  four  months. 
I  mean  a  reasonable  time  to  give  notice  to  those 
with  whom  you  are  dealing. 

624.  In  point  of  fact  you  would  ear-mark  the 
transaction  for  such  a  period  as  would  satisfy,  in 
ordinary  probability,  we  paying  off  of  all  then 
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existing  creditors?  —  That  probably  would  be 
secured  without  giving  any  notice  at  all.  I  would 
first  of  all  protect  the  rights  of  creditors  distinctly, 
and  then  I  see  no  harm,  as  regards  all  future  dealings 
of  the  company,  in  calling  the  distinct  attention  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  their  constitution,  which 
might  induce  those  persons  to  make  some  inquiry. 
I  think  that  the  introduction  of  some  such  words 
as  those  suggested  might  have  that  effect,  and 
people  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  inquiry 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
they  would  either  trust  the  company,  or  that  they 
would  not  do  so.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
would  certainly  give  more  distinct  notice  to  parties 
with  whom  you  are  dealing  than  any  advertise- 
ment in  the  Gazette,  or  any  newspaper. 

625.  You  say  that  you  see  no  harm  in  it ;  do 
you  see  any  practical  good  in  it  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  practical  good  in  it.  The  suggestion  was 
made,  and  I  therefore  rather  applied  myself  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  it.  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  see  any  practical  advantage  in  it.  I  do 
not  think,  in  fact,  that  the  parties  who  give  credit 
to  companies  do  investigate,  as  is  supposed,  the 

Sosition  of  the  company ;  they  do  not  go  to  the 
oint  Stock  Companies  Registration  Office,  and 
see  what  amount  of  capital  is  paid  up,  and  examine 
the  list  of  shareholders,  and  so  on  ;  but  they  look 
to  the  parties  who  conduct  the  business  of  the 
company,  to  its  general  character  in  the  market, 
and  the  price  of  its  shares;  and  I  think  that 
that  has  much  more  to  do  with  their  trusting 
the  company  than  anything  else.  One  effect 
of  the  Limited  Liability  Law  has  been,  as  the 
Committee  are  aware,  the  conversion  of  un- 
dertakings carried  on  by  private  individuals  into 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  Now  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  the  price  at  which  the  business  of  the 
private  firm  and  their  stock-in-trade,  &c.  are  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  new  company  is  left  to  be 
decided  by  arbitration  after  the  company  is 
formed.  A  man  naturally  says,  "  I  will  not  go 
into  a  valuation  of  my  property  until  you 
have  formed  your  company.  I  will  agree  to 
sell  to  your  company,  when  it  is  formed,  my 
stock-in-trade  and  good  will,  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion." This  of  course  necessitates  the  fixing  of 
the  nominal  capital  at  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  very  often  exaggerated  views  of 
the  private  parties  as  to  the  value  of  their  business, 
&c.,  views  which  are  not  adopted  by  the  referees, 
and  hence  it  often  happens  that  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  capital  fixed  by  the  Memorandum 
of  Association  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
capital  actually  required.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  IS  necessary  to  mention  particular  cases,  but 
two  cases  have  come  under  my  own  notice  where 
that  has  distinctly  happened.  The  one  case  is 
the  ca^  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  &  Yaughan,  the 
well-known  iron-masters;  and  the  other  Is  the 
case  of  the  Colonial  Merchants  Company  formed 
for  the  purchase-of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Cavan, 
Lubbock,  &  Company.  I  believe  that  in  both 
those  cases  the  capital  was  very  largely  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  for  the  purpose  of  the 
business.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  the  capital  in  one  of  those 
cases  was  two  millions  and  a  half,  whereas  one 
million  and  a  half  would  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient. 

626.  In  point  of  fact,  those  are  cases  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  impossible  on  the  launching 
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WlR^Drake,  of  the  company  to  define  what  the  amoimt  of 

^'''^         capital  neceseary  to  be  raised  was,  and  therefore 

TT"        the  promoters  fixed  it  at  a  higher  amount  than 

Sjr*       ^*^  practically  found  necessary  ;  but  the  valua- 

^^'        laons  have  turned  out  so  much  less  than  some  of 

tiie  parties   seem   to  have   expected,  that  that 

amount  of  capital  is  no  longer  reqiiired ;  is  that 

BO? — That  is  so. 

627.  You  think  that  is  a  class  of  case  in  which 
'  powers  to  reduce  the  capital  which  you  say  is 

possessed  by  companies  limited  by  guarantee 
should  be  extended  to  companies  limited  by 
shares? — In  my  opinion,  that  should  be  so. 

628.  I  presume,  in  your  very  large  experience, 
nothing  has  come  under  your  notice  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  which  has  in  any  way  led 
you  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  principle  embodied 
m  the  Act  of  1862? — On  the  contrary,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  principle  is  a 
most  valuable  one.  I  feel  confident  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  we 
diould  not  at  this  moment  be  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  America.  The  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  had  exhausted  ail  its  capital, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  raising  any  further 
capital  without  application  to  Paxliament.  The 
moment  was  auspicious  for  raising  the  capital ; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  the  means  of  forming  a 
Limited  Liability  Company  at  that  moment,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  at  tlie  present  moment  we 
^ould  not  have  telegrapliic  communication  with 
America. 

629.  Then,  your  experience  leads  you  to  state 
to  the  Connnittee  that,  though  alterations  may  be 
required  in  the  Act,  nothing  has  taken  place 
which  impugns  the  principle  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

630.  Mr.  Vance.'\  Has  your  attention  been 
called  "to  the  principle  of  permitting  certificates 
to  bearer  to  be  issued  in  Limited  Liability  Com- 
panies ? — Yes,  I  have  had  occanon  to  consider 
It. 

631.  Does  it  meet  your  approval  ? —  I  think  there 
i«  no  objection  whatever  to  it  when  the  full  amotmt 
of  lie  capital  is  paid  up,  provided  some  arrange- 
ment were  then  made  with  the  Inbuad  Revenue. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  then  a  question  for  the  Inland 
Revenne  entirely. 

632.  Chairman,']  It  is  a  question  of  stamps,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  stamps. 

633.  Mr,  Vance..']  Would  there  not  be  this 
difficulty,  that  you  would  not  know  who  the  con- 
stitueucy  was,  and  who  would  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  ihe  direction? — There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  that.  There  are  foreign  companies  at  the 
pvesent  moment  called.  ISocietes  Anonymes, 
which  are  formed  by  shareholders  whose  names 
amd  addresses  are  not  known,  but  if  they  wish  to 
attend  the  general  meetings  they  are  bound  to 
deposit  their  shares  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  the  meeting  takes  place,  and  then  they 
have  a  ticket  of  admission  which  notifies  the 
number  of  votes  which  they  are  entitled  to  record 
in  respect  of  the  shares  so  deposited.  There 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
voting  power. 

634.  Then  would  you  propose  that  a  similar 
plan  to  that  should  be  adopted,  if  the  principle 
were  permitted? — If  the  principle  were  per- 
mitted, some  plan  of  that  sort  would  be  neces- 
sary. I  may  mention,  that  having  shares  to 
bearer  does  not  of  necessity  do  away  with  nomi- 
native shares.  Even  in  Sociitts  Anonymes,  that 
power  of  holding  shares  as  a  nominative  share- 
nolder   is    not   taken    away.      There  are  both 


classes ;  for  the  nominative  shares  a  register  is 
k«pt. 

685.  Chairman.']  In  fact,  there  are  both  nomi- 
native shares,  and  shares  payable  au  porteur  ? — 

636.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  A  sort  of  inscribed 
stock  ? — Yes  ;  but  whenever  the  time  comes  for 
dividend,  the  shareholders  lodge  the  coupons 
attached  to  their  shares. 

687.  Chairman.]  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  who  prefer  to  inscribe,  and  there 
are  others  who  do  not  ?  —No  doubt. 

638.  Mr.  Finlay]  You  handed  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  Bill  to  amend  the  Companies  Act  of 
1862,  have  you  not?— That  was  a  Bill  which  I 
drew  up  simply  for  the  purpose  of  snlmiitting  it 
to  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  as  incorporating  the  views 
of  those  who  attended  at  the  meeting  to  whidi 
I  referred.  It  does  not  contain  some  of  the 
restrictions  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  does 
not  contain  any  provision  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
dition to  the  name  of  the  company ;  that  sug- 
gestion was  in  fact  made  at  the  meeting. 

639.  There  is  another  point  I  think  to  which 
it  does  not  refer.  In  the  3rd  clause,  it  secures 
ordinary  creditors,  but  there  is  no  clause  that  I 
see  which  secures  tlie  holders  of  debentures  or 
bonds  and  mortgages,  which  are  payable  at  a 
future  distant  peinod? — Except  so  far  as  they 
would  be  creditors  of  the  company.  No  doubt 
there  might  be  an  objection  on  that  point;  it 
might  be  said  that  this  security  does  not  mature 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  you  hold  the  shareholders  liable ;  but 
I  think  that  might  be  easily  met,  by  introducing 
a  provision  that  any  debentures  that  should  be 
then  nmning,  should  be  in  point  of  fact  mature, 
whatever  the  date  originally  proposed  was,  one 
year  after  the  capital  was  reduced.  I  think  that 
might  readily  be  met ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  not,  I  think,  a  great  number  of  companies 
formed  in  England  who  issue  debentures. 

640.  But  your  view  is,  that  the  holder  of 
debentures  or  of  mortgages  should  be  entitled  to 
demand  payment  of  his  debenture  or  mortgage 
before  the  liability  of  the  existing  shareholder 
ceases  ? — Certainly ;  I  see  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  to  tbat  effect 

641.  Are  you  at  all  aware  what  the  number  of 
companies  is  who  have  issued  debentures  payable 
at  a  distant  period? — I  cannot  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  upon  that  subject  beyond 
this ;  I  may  say  that  probably  out  of  some  30 
companies  for  which  I  act,  I  should  think  there 
would  not  be  above  three  who  issue  debentures  ; 
the  proportion  is  very  small. 

642.  Are  the  sums  lai^e  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  ? — Very  small. 

643.  You  do  not  think  that  would  form  any 
great  difficulty  ? — No ;  I  think  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  a  provision 
that  the  debentures  should  mature  unless  the 
holders  consented  to  the  reduction  of  Ihe  capital. 

644.  That  would  also  remove  the  objection  of 
any  shareholders  that  might  occur,  if  you  held 
them  liable  for  a  long  period  after  they  had  sold 
their  shares  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

645.  Mr.  btephen  Cave.]  In  the  case  which 
you  mentioned  of  Unlimited  Companies  being 
formed  into  Limited  Companies,  of  course  the  ear- 
marking did  take  place  ? — The  ear-marking  took 
place  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  Limited  " 
after  their  names. 

646.  As  to  the  liability  of  shareholders  under 
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the  reduced  capital  of  a  company ;  how  long  doee 
the  liability  of  shareholders  at  present  last  after 
they  have  transferred  their  shares  in  the  Limited 
Company  ? — Twelve  months. 

647.  Is  the  law  to  that  effect?— Yes;  but  I 
may  mention  here  that  I  believe  no  mode  has  yet 
been  found  out  by  which  a  shareholder  who  has 
been  off  the  register  can  be  made  a  contributory ; 
there  is  a  practical  difficulty  about  it.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  you  cannot  get  at  them; 
therefore,  if  a  man  has  really  transferred  his 
shares,  and  somebody  eke  has  been  registered 
before  the  winding-up,  you  practically  lose  your 
security  on  the  man  who  has  parted  with  his 
shares. 

648.  In  the  course  of  the  laet  year,  there  must 
have  been  many  instances  of  shareholders  who 
had  transferred  their  sliares,  upon  whom  the 
creditors  would  have  been  glad  to  make  claims  if 
they  could?— There  were  many  such  instances, 
and  a  great  deal  of  litigation  has  arisen  as  to  the 
registration  of  transfers,  as  to  whether  a  man 
was  bound  to  register  his  transfer,  &c. 

649.  But  according  to  the  actual  law,  you 
imagine  that  both  the  transferor  and  the  trans- 
feree would  be  liable  ? — In  theory,  but  not  in 
practice. 

650.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  liability 
of  the  shareholders  of  a  reduced  company 
would  be  worth  nothing  after  they  had  parted 
with  their  shares? — It  would  remain  just  as 
it  does  at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose tJiat  their  liability,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  in  the  least  degree  touched ;  but  that 
the  existing  creditors  should  have  precisely  the 
same  rights  as  they  would  have  before  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital. 

651.  But,  according  to  your  idea,  that  right  is 
worth  nothing  practically? — The  right  is,  I  think, 
worth  nothing ;  but  as  against  parties  who  have 
transferred  their  shares  the  same  right  would 
exist  as  exists  at  present 

652.  But  supposing  that  a  shareholder  who  had 
a  share  before  the  capital  was  reduced,  and  whom 
you  propose  to  retain  as  a  shareholder  until  the 
debts  which  then  existed  were  paid  off,  trans- 
ferred his  share  to  somebody  else,  according  to 
your  idea  his  liability  really  would  be  gone  ? — It 
would  be  exactly  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

653.  That  is  to  say  it  would  be  worth  nothing 
to  the  creditor? — Practically,  it  would  not  be. 

654.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  lead  people  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  positive  guarantee  when 
they  have  only  one  on  paper  ? — They  have  only 
one  under  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  they  have  no 
practical  security  ;  at  least  I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  efforts  made  to  enforce  it  have  succeeded. 

655.  This  is  one  of  those  questions  which,  if 
we  are  to  legislate  upon  this  point,  must  be  very 
carefully  discussed ;  can  you  suggest  any  plan  by 
which  the  existing  creditors  could  retain  their 
guarantee  which  otherwise  would  be  reduced  by 
the  reduction  of  the  capital? — Their  guarantee 
would  not  at  all  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of 
capital  in  the  way  which  I  have  proposed;  I 
leave  them  on  the  day  on  which  the  capital  is  re- 
dnced  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  that  in 
which  they  are  by  law  now ;  I  do  not  affect  their 
status  one  iota;  I  leave  them  with  all  the  remedies 
which  they  have  by  the  present  law,  whatever 
those  remedies  may  be ;  I  do  not  propose  to  give 
greater  remedies,  but  to  leave  them  just  where 
they  are ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  winding- 
up  to  take   place   before  the  payment  of  j51 

0.68. 


debts  incurred    at    the  time  of  the   reduction  tf.R,Drakef 
of  the  capital,  each  shareholder  who  would  be         £8<). 

liable  as  the  law  now  stands  would   be  liable         ^.  . 

then  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  contributors  in     ^  ^S?^ 
respect  of  a  50/.  share  instead  of  a  25  L  share,        **"7« 
supposing  such  a  reduction  to  take  place. 

656.  Take  a  company  with  a  cwital  of  a  million, 
which  you  reduced  to  half  a  million  on  a  certain 
day ;  of  course  the  guarantee  to  a  creditor  would 
be,  ctBteris  paribus,  reduced  to  the  amount  of  one- 
half? — Of  future  creditors,  not  of  past  creditors. 

657.  Of  all  the  creditors? — I  do  not  intend 
that  to  be  so.  1  think  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  should  be,  that  you  would  continue  liable 
unless  there  was  some  distinct  release  from  your 
liability ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  propose  to 
leave  uiat  question,  because  I  distinctly  desire  to 
affirm  that  the  shareholders  shall  continue  liable. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  the  winding-up ;  it  is  in 
no  other  case;  if  the  company  is  solvent,  and 
can  pay  its  debts,  the  question  does  not  arise. 
On  a  winding-up  the  liability  must  remain  in 
respect  of  those  debts  which  were  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  limitation  of  the  liability. 

658.  Take  the  capital  at  half  a  million  for  the 
future,  instead  of  a  million ;  unless  there  was 
something  to  protect  the  creditor,  it  is  evident 
that  his  guarantee  would  be  reduced  ooc-half  to 
begin  with  ? — As  regards  the  future  it  would;  but 
I  do  not  propose  that  it  should  be  so  as  regards 
the  past,  because  the  debt  would  have  been  in- 
curred on  the  credit  of  the  company  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  when  the  credit  was  given  to  it. 

659.  Then  supposing  that  there  were  a  thousand 
shareholders,  with  10,000  shares,  and  that  those 
thonsiuid  shareholders  are  liable  to  the  creditors 
to  the  amount  of  their  100  /.'shares, — that  is,  to  the 
amount  of  the  whole  million  instead  of  the  amount 
of  half  a  million — then  the  whole  of  those  thousand 
shareholders  in  the  course  of  about  six  months 
transfer  their  shares  to  somebody  else  ? — The  same 
thing  might  have  happened  under  the  present 
law,  if  the  capital  had  not  been  reduced. 

660.  But  is  there  not  this  difference,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  creditor  has  todepend  upon  a 
million,  and  in  the  other  upon  half  a  millicm  ? — 
No ;  he  would  have  to  depend  upon  precisely  what 
he  depended  upon  before  the  reduction  took  place. 
If  you  wereii  creditor  for  1,000/.  at  the  date  at 
which  the  capital  is  reduced,  and  the  shares  were 
50/.  shares,  which  were  subsequently  reduced  to 
25/.,  all  the  shareholders  would  be  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  your  debt  to  the  extent  of  50/. 

661.  Iknowthat  it  is  so  on  paper  and  in  theory?" 
— It  would  be  as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  anybody 
who  has  transferred  his  shares. 

662.  But  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the 
people  had  transferred  their  shares?— Then  tli<> 
position  of  the  creditor  would  not  be  altered  from 
what  it  is  under  the  present  law.  If,  in  point 
of  fact,  before  the  winding-up  order  takes  place, 
the  shareholders  have  transferred  their  shares  and 
the  transfers  have  been  registered,  then  I  say  that 
there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  getting  a  security 
from  those  who  have  transferred  their  shares, 
although  under  the  Act  of  Parliameat  they  are 
liable  for  one  year. 

663.  Hut  what  is  the  position  of  those  to  whom 
the  shares  are  transferred,  and  who  are  the  people 
practically  liable  for  the  debt? — The  transferees 
take  the  shares  subject  to  the  liability  of  the 
parties  from  whom  they  take  the  shares.  The 
shares  would  be  transferred  subject  to  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  holders. 

P  2  664.  But 
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664.  But  only  up  to  the  former  amount  of  the 
capital  ?  —  Only  np  to  the  amount  of  the  old 
capital  It  18  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
an  Unlimited  Company ;  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  principle  is  admitted  that  a  company 
which  is  absolutely  unlimited  may  become  a 
Limited  Company ;  up  to  tlie  date  at  which  it 
becomes  a  Limited  Company,  their  unlimited  lia- 
bility exists  in  respect  of  debts  then  existing. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  principle.  Where  the 
capital  is  1,000,000/.  and  is  reduced  to  500,000/., 
it  only  has  operation  as  regards  future  creditors ; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  an  Unlimited  Company,  the 
liability  is  unlimited  as  regards  the  creditors  up 
to  the  time  at  which  the  company  becomes 
limited,  and  from  that  time  as  regards  future 
creditors  it  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
shares. 

665.  I  know  it  is  by  law,  but  how  do  you  get 
at  tiie  shareholders  who  have  transferred  their 
shares? — You  are  assuming  a  case  where  every 
shareholder  has  transferred  his  shares.  It  must 
be  a  very  bad  concern  altogether,  if  that  state  of 
things  were  to  happen,  and  no  reduction  of  capital 
or  anything  else  would  help  a  company  in  such  a 
state.  It  would  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  would 
have  to  be  wound  up. 

666.  I  put  that,  of  course,  as  an  extreme  case 
in  order  to  test  the  point  ? — They  would  be  liable 
as  they  are  at  the  present  moment ;  if  the^  are 
liable  under  the  present  law  they  would  continue 
liable. 

667.  You  stated,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty 
which  you  would  have  in  making  them  contribute, 
and  you  sud  that  the  creditors  must  try  and  make 
them  contribute  ? — The  difficulties  are,  that  you 
must  first  exhaust  all  the  existing  contributories, 
and  then  you  have  to  go  to  the  former  ones. 

668.  That  is  the  difficulty  ;  having  exhausted 
the  new  shareholders,  provided  some  debts  are  still 
left  unpaid,  then  you  send  the  creditors  back  to 
the  old  shareholders,  who  of  course  are  liable  for 
the  diiference  of  the  shares,  but  you  cannot  get 
at  them?— That  is  a  difficulty  which  exists  at  the 
present  time ;  the  suggestion  which  I  am  making 
does  not  increase  that  difficulty. 

669.  Except  in  one  case,  you  have  the  whole 
million  running  on,  and  in  the  otlier  case  you 
have  the  million  turned  into  half  a  million  ? — No ; 
that  is  perfectly  immaterial,  because  the  liability 
of  the  shareholder,  to  the  extent  of  the  old  capital, 
exists,  as  regards  debts  then  existing;  creditors  do 
not  let  their  debts  run  on  so  long  with  companies. 
There  is  generally  a  short  reckoning  with  them. 

670.  Do  you  think  that  the  ear-marking  of 
a  company  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in  the 
case  of  a  reduction  of  capital? — It  would  be 
a  more  distinct  notice  than  would  otherwise 
be  given.  I  am  not  prepai*ed  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  use  in  it ;  but  1  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
pee  any  objection  to  it,  provided  it  is  limited  to  a 
reasonable  time. 

671.  I  presume  that  in  many  cases  creditors  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  circum- 
stances of  oompanies ;  and  they  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  ask  whether  the  capital  of  a  com- 
pany had  been  reduced,  or  not,  unless  it  was 
I'orocd  upon  their  notice  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
tliey  would.  Practically,  people  who  trust  com- 
])aiiiic3  do  not,  as  I  before  mentioned,  go  to  the 
office  and  see  what  is  paid  up,  and  what  is  not 
paid  up ;  but  they  look  to  the  parties  conducting 
the  business,  to  the  general   credit   which  the 


company  has  in  the  City,  and  very  much  to  the 
price  of  the  shares. 

672.  The  same  reason  which  would  apply  to 
the  name  "  Limited  "  being  given  to  a  company, 
would  of  course  apply  to  the  name  "  Reduced  "f 
— Perhaps  so. 

673.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  of  any  advantage 
to  have  the  word  "Limited"  attached  to  the 
name  of  a  company  ? — It  was  thought  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  an  enormous  disadvantage,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  neither  an  advantage  nor  a  dis- 
advantage ;  people  objected  very  much  to  have 
the  word  "Limited"  written  uter  their  name, 
but  practically  that  prejudice  has  worn  ofi". 

674.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  less  disposi- 
posltion  to  trust  a  Limited  Company  than  an  Un- 
limited Company  now  ? — I  think  not. 

675.  With  regard  to  shares  being  paid  up, 
you  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Mortgage 
Debentures  Company,  the  company  were  not 
allowed  to  nay  more  than  half  their  capital  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
That  company  was  incorporated  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  so  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
limits  of  tie  Act  which  we  are  now  considering. 

676.  But  have  you  considered  the  object  for 
which  that  provision  in  the  Act  was  made ;  I 
mean  as  a  future  security  ? — I  have  never  con- 
sidered it ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

677.  By  that  Act  the  company  are  obliged  to 
pay  up  a  certain  amount  of  their  shares  (I  forget 
now  how  much),  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  pay 
more  than  half,  and  half  is  to  remain  outstanding  as 
a  security  ? — I  do  not  know  the  operations  of  that 
company  at  all,  or  how  far  it  would  be  thought 
necessary  by  the  Le^slature  specially  to  protect 
their  creditors. 

678.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  some  part  of  the  capital  unpaid  ? — I 
really  do  not  think  that  it  very  much  matters  ;  1 
think  that  in  almost  all  companies  there  would  be 
a  smaU  amount  unpaid.  My  great  objection  is  to 
there  being  a  large  amount  unpaid  capital ;  but 
it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  operations 
of  the  company,  and  upon  the  position  of  the 
company,  and  the  works  it  was  undertaking. 

679.  They  would  have  some  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  winding-up,  would  they  not, 
if  there  were  no  share  capital  left  unpaid  ? — If 
there  were  no  assets,  and  no  share  capital,  there 
would  be  certainly  a  difficulty,  but  before  it 
came  to  that  I  think  that  it  would  have  been 
wound  up  if  there  were  creditors. 

680.  And  you  think  generally  that  a  large  un- 
paid capital  is  injurious  ? — I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  it. 

681.  And  that  so  far  from  making  the  company 
fall  into  the  hands  of  rich  shareholders,  it  leads 
to  its  falling  into  the  Imnds  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  ? — That,  no  doubt,  is  the  tendency 
of  it,  and  that  has  been  very  distinctly  seen  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  Solvent  shareholders  are 
doing  all  that  they  possibly  can  to  get  rid  of 
their  shares  at  any  sacrifice  rather  than  have  a 
crushing  liability  hanging  over  theii-  heads,  and 
of  course  the  people  who  buy  the  shares  are 
people  who  are  more  speculative  and  less  re- 
sponsible. 

682.  It  is  not  very  common  for  a  prospectus  to 
state  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  capital  will 
be  called  up? — That  has  been  very  much  the 
case. 

683.  That  of  course  would  be  wholly  illusory  ; 
I  mean  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  such  an 
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article  ? — They  are  not  bound  b^  it,  if  it  is  simply 
stated  as  an  indication  of  probability. 

684.  And  often  that  has  been  a  cause  of  decep- 
tion to  ignorant  people,  has  it  not  ? — It  depends 
entirely  no?y  the  prospectus  is  worded. 

685.  Is  it  not  found  all  over  the  country  that 
people  who  hold  shares  in  companies  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the 
calls,  if  all  the  capital  is  called  up? — Then  they 
have  no  business  to  take  the  shares  at  all ;  I  have 
no  pity  for  such  people. 

686.  But  such  people  might  be  misled  by  the 
notice  in  the  prospectus,  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  is  to  be  called  up? — It  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  put.  It  is  generally 
put  that  it  is  estimated  that  only  such  an  amount 
will  be  required. 

687.  But  still,  on  the  whole,  you  tiiink  that  it 
is  better  that  no  portion  of  the  share  capital  should 
be  left  uncalled  ?  —I  tliink  that  it  would  be  better 
in  certain  cases,  but  there  will  be  exceptions; 
where,  for  example,  it  is  a  business  extending 
very  rapidly,  and  in  which,  ultimately,  a  much 
larger  capital  would  be  required,  then  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  have  a  large  amount  of  it  uncalled; 
but  I  would  leave  it  to  the  shareholders  t«)  decide 
whether  it  should  be  a  lai^e  or  a  small  amount. 

688.  Within  the  last  few  years,  I  suppose  the 
liability  on  uncalled  capital  has  frequently  been 
practically  unlimited,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

689.  Mr.  Kirkman  Sodffsan.']  Have  you  had 
much  to  do  with  companies  when  they  have 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  winding-up  ? — I  am  happy 
to  say  that  my  experience  in  tnat  particular  is 
not  great. 

690.  Then  you  will  perhaps  hardly  be  able  to 
auBwer  my  question,  which  is  with  regard  to  the 
general  feeling  as  to  the  charges  upon  wmding-up? 
— There  is  a  very  strong  reeling  as  to  that ;  the 
whole  syatem  is  as  expensive,  as  long,  and  as 
involved  as  it  can  possibly  be,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  amendment  of  the  law  in  that  respect. 
I  have  no  hesitation  m  expressing  my  opinion, 
that  the  present  system  of  official  liq^uidators  is 
rotten  and  bad  from  the  commencement  There 
is  the  system  also  of  what  are  called  "  wreckers"; 
there  are  a  certain  class  of  people  who  get  hold 
of  a  share  simply  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  wind  up  a  company  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  paid  off.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
that  is  a  very  common  thing,  and  unfortunately 
the  damage  done  by  men  of  that  sort  is  very 
great ;  because,  although  there  may  be  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  petition,  thepablication  of  notice 
of  its  ])re8entation  damages  a  company  most  es- 
sentially. I  have  known  companies  of  that  sort, 
where  a  really  highly  respectable  company  has 
been  seriously  damaged  in  its  credit,  particularly 
abroad,  by  such  a  notice ;  and  therefore  I  think 
that  before  anybody  is  entitled  to  present  a  petition 
for  wiuding-up  he  should  be  bound  to  make  out 
V,  prima  facie  case  before  some  sufficient  tribunal. 

691.  I  believe  that  abroad  the  taking  of  the 
initiative  in  any  such  step  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  company  is  confined  to  shareholders 
holding  a  certain  considerable  amount  of  shares  ? 
— That  is  so,  and  that  is  so  here  also  as  to  taking 
the  initiative  very  often. 

692.  But  as  a  general  rule,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  any  person  buying  five  or  six  shares  in  a 
(•ompany  may  take  steps  for  the  winding-up  of 
that  company? — Yes ;  and  I  may  mention  also  that 
one  shareholder  having  bought  a  share  for  the 
purpose,  may  file  a  bill  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
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all  the  rest  of  the  shareholders ;  I  know  a  case 
where  a  man  bought  five  shares  simply  and  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  all  the  other  shareholders. 

693.  Do  you  put  any  great  trust  in  the  system 
of  registration  in  which  all  the  objects  of  the  com- 
pany are  to  be  detailed  ? — Yerv  littie  as  regards 
the  public  generally;  but  I  think  that  is  very 
important  that  the  objects  of  business  should  be 
clearly  defined  as  between  the  shareholders  and 
he  directors,  so  that  the  directors  may  not  em- 
bark in  any  business  which  is  not  prescribed  in 
the  Articles  of  Association. 

694.  With  regard  to  shareholders,  do  you 
think,  practically,  that  those  deeds  are  of  much 
use  ?  — I  think  that  there  should  be  some  distinct 
record  somewhere  or  other  as  to  what  the  objects 
of  the  company  are,  otherwise  if  it  were  not  so, 
and  the  company  had  the  power  of  altering  its 
Articles  of  Association,  it  might,  notwithstanding 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shareholders  ob- 
jected, change  altogether  the  objects  of  the  C4>m- 
pany  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  it  is  desirable 
that  tliosc  objects  should  be  defined  somewhere. 

695.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  largest  com- 

Eany  perhaps  that  was  ever  started,  and  which 
ad  the  greatest  number  of  shareholders,  say  500 
or  600,  only  23  shareholders  took  the  trouble  to 
go  and  read  the  deed  which  they  had  all  signed? 
— I  can  quite  believe  that.  I  have  seen  share- 
holders nock  in  by  hundreds  and  sign  a  deed, 
when  they  have  never  even  looked  at  it 

696.  Chairman.']  Was  not  that  when  the 
shares  were  at  a  premium? — Perhaps  so;  but 
even  now,  in  companies  recentiy  formed,  I  al- 
ways make  a  practice  of  putting  in  the  pro- 
spectus that  the  Memorandum  of  Association  and 
tiie  Articles  of  Association  can  be  inspected  at  the 
offices  of  the  company,  and  it  is  quite  an  ex- 
ception for  anybody  to  come  to  look  at  them. 

697.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson."]  If  you  allowed 
an  issue  of  certificates  to  bearer,  it  must  be  in  all 
cases  where  the  capital  is  fully  paid  up,  must  it 
not  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

698.  Otherwise,  if  the  company  got  into  bad 
odour,  or  waa  doing  a  bad  business,  the  shares 
would  be  apparently  held  by  persons  who  were 
worth  nothing  ? — Yes,  otherwise  parties  holding 
the  shares  would  in  fact  have  the  power  of  ex- 
tinguishing their  liability  by  putting  the  shares 
behind  the  fire. 

699.  'It  was  not  so  in  all  cases ;  in  the  case  of 
scrip  companies,  which  existed  before  the  limited 
liability  was  created,  it  was  held  to  be  sufficient 
proof  that  you  were  a  shareholder,  if  you  paid 
calls  or  received  dividends? — That  is  a  totally 
different  thing;  the  scrip  certificates  are  nothing 
else  than  receipts.  In  order  to  acquire  a  scrip 
certificate,  yon  must  have  made  an  application 
for  a  share,  and  in  that  application,  you  request 
the  parties  to  allot  you  so  many  hares,  and  to 
register  you  in  respect  of  those  shares.  There- 
fore, in  fact,  the  liability  of  the  scripholder  is 
not  the  receipt  which  he  holds,  but  his  agree- 
ment under  which  he  takes  the  shares. 

700.  I  understand  you  to  state  that,  with  re- 
gard to  shareholders  who  have  transferred  their 
shares,  although  they  remained  legally  liable  for 
a  year,  practically  there  was  a  difficulty  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  at  those  former 
shareholders  ? — That  has  been  the  result  of  ex- 
perience. 

701.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  I  think  that  you 
stated  that  in  practice  the  liability  of  shareholders 
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WJLDrake,  who  have  transferred  their  shares  does  not  exist  ? 

Egq.         — Yes,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing 

it. 

a6  March  702.  As  soon  as  a  company  falls  into  discredit, 

1867.  is  it  not  often  the  case  that  the  solvent  shareholders 
tran.-sfer  their  shares  either  to  men  who  are  not 
so  solvent,  or  in  a  very  bad  case  indeed,  to  men 
of  straw? — That  is  the  case  no  doubt;  but  there 
is  this  safeguard,  that  they  cannot  transfer  their 
shares  after  the  petition  for  the  winding-up  is 
presented.  Therefore,  if  a  company  is  in  diffi- 
culties, in  all  probability  there  would  be  a  winding- 
up  petition;  but  if  a  shareholder  anticipated  that 
the  company  would  end  in  winding  up,  he  would 
naturally,  as  a  prudent  man,  get  rid  of  his  shares. 
703.  But  even  as  regards  companies  where 
winding  up  has  not  been  commenced,  there  are 
many,  are  there  not,  whose  shares  are  exceedingly 
low  in  the  market  ? — No  doubt. 

7()4.  And  the  solvent  shareholder  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  a  possible  liability  by  tranfer- 
ring  his  share,  would  he  not? — Particularly  so 
where  the  liability  hanging  over  him  is  great. 
That  is  really  one  of  my  arguments  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  liability;  I  say.  that  if  you  reduce 
the  liability  you  get  a  better  class  of  constituents. 

705.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  any  cases  it 
would  be  advisable  to  leave  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  directors  to  prevent  the  transfer  to  such  men 
of  straw? — That  is  very  common  indeed.  In 
almost  all  the  Articles  of  Association  which  I 
have  prepared,  I  have  put  in  a  clause  making 
the  transfer  of  shares  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  directors.  Of  course,  the  directors 
cannot  exercise  a  mere  arbitrary  power  of  refus- 
ing A.  B.,  because  they  do  not  like  him ;  they 
must  ndve  some  distinct  and  substantial  ground 
for  their  rejection.  I  had  a  case  in  point  the 
other  day,  where  a  man  tendered  some  shares 
for  registration ;  he  was  described  as  being  of  such 
a  house,  and  in  such  and  such  a  street ;  but  upon 
referring  to  the  Directory  the  secretary  could  not 
find  him  at  all,  and  applied  to  the  party  who  left 
the  transfer,  to  know  who  the  man  was,  and  what 
his  means  were.  The  party  refused  to  give  any 
satisfactory  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
they  subsequently  applied  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  chambers  to  compel  the 
company  to  register  the  transfer,  but  he  refused 
to  give  them  any  remedy  whatever.  He  said 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  satisfy  the  directors  that 
the  man  was  a  responsible  man,  and  that  he  had 
ability  to  meet  the  liability  which  he  had  taken 
upon  himself. 

706.  Chairman.']  Was  that  in  consequence  of 
theie  being  something  in  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation giving  the  directors  a  power  of  that  kind? 
— Quite  80. 

707.  Lord  Frederick  CavencHsh.']  Might  it  not 
be  advisable  to  make  such  an  amendment  in  the 
law  as  to  place  such  powers  in  the  hands  of 
directors  ? — I  Fee  no  possible  objection  to  it. 

708.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
alteration  of  the  law  with  respect  lo  the  allotment 
of  shares  ? —  Not  specially,  but  I  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  practice. 

709.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  certain  cases 
very  great  evils  have  arisen  from  directors  allot- 
ting shares  for  the  purposes  of  stock-jobbing  ? — 
I  think  not ;  certainly  not  within  my  knowledge. 

710.  You  would  not  require  more  publicity,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  to  remedy  any  such  pos- 
sible evil  ? — No ;  I  may  state  that  I  believe  the 
directors,  as  a  rule,  take  the  greatest  possible  pains 


to  ascertain  who  are  the  proper  persons  to  allot 
shares  to.  Their  object  is  of  course  to  prevent 
the  shares  being  thrown  on  the  market,  and 
therefore  to  prevent  their  being  allotted  to  mere 
speculators ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid 
allotting  to  speculators,  who  are  usually  called 
"  stags." 

711.  Mx.  Lowe.l  Do  you  think  the  Act  gives 
sufficient  publicity  in  all  cases,  or  would  you 
suggest  anything  more  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I 
think  every  publicity  is  given  to  those  who 
choose  to  examine  the  documents  deposited  at  the 
registration  office. 

712.  To  those  who  do  not  it  is  of  no  avail?-— 
No. 

713.  The  first  step  is  to  get  a  comi^any  inoor^ 
porated,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  first  step. 

714.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  you  must  have 
something  to  incorporate  ? — You  must  have  seven 
shareholders. 

715.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Association? — To  point  out  the  objects  for  which 
the  undertaking  is  incorporated,  and  to  show  that 
there  are  seven  shareholders  at  least  who  have 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  that 
company. 

716.  You  could  not  object  with  such  an  inBtm- 
ment  as  that  ? — No. 

717.  Do  you  think  any  evil  results  from  allow- 
ing the  holder  of  a  single  share  to  be  one  of  the 
seven  persons  upon  whose  signatures  the  com- 
pany is  incorporated? — No ;  the  qualification  Is 
simply  the  holding  of  one  share. 

718.  But  do  you  think  any  practical  evil  re- 
sults from  that? — Not  in  the  least;  because  the 
company  does  not  in  fact  go  on  unless  the  re- 
mainder of  the  capital  is  subscribed. 

719.  The  company  must  have  a  constitution; 
that  constitution  at  present  is  left  to  the  company 
itse}f  to  create,  is  it  not  ? — Only  inter  se. 

720.  Do  you  approve  of  that  arrangement,  or 
would  you  rather  have  it  done  under  Act  of 
Parliament? — I  think  the  arrangement  is  an 
extremely  good  one,  and  it  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  which  has  always  been  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies. Originally  before  the  Limited  Liability 
Act  Companies  were  constituted  by  deed,  which 
contained  provisions  similar,  in  ^t,  to  those 
which  are  contained  now  in  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation. 

721.  Do  companies  practically  adopt  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Association  which  are  put  in  the  sche- 
dule to  the  Act?— They  do  not;  those  Articles 
are  very  faulty  in  many  respects. 

722.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  amend 
them,  so  as  to  make  them  more  the  sort  of  thing 
that  companies  should  adopt? — That  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  because  different  companies 
require  different  regulations ;  the  Articles  for  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  working  an  iron  mine, 
for  instance,  would  not  do  for  a  company  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  bank. 

723.  You  do  not  think  any  great  good  would 
be  done  by  reviewing  that  model  deed? — I 
think  not.  / 

724.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  upon  it? — 
I  can  make  no  suggestion  upon  it. 

725.  Do  you  think  the  principle  is  a  right  one, 
of  leaving  companies  to  form  their  own  constitu- 
tion ? — ^I  nave  no  doubt  of  that. 

726.  Under  which  head  should  the  I'egulation 
as  to  the  transferring  of  shares  come  in;    lihe 
Articles  of  Association,  or  in  a  substantive  en- 
actment?— 
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actment  ? — I  think,  in  a  ffabstantive  enactment ; 
it  is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  Articles  of 
Aesociation. 

727.  Woiild  it  not  be  sufficient  if  it  were  in 
the  Articles  of  Association? — Quite  sufficient, 
except  that  the  companies  may  put  it  in  the 
Articles  of  Association,  or  omit  it  it  they  please. 

728.  Is  it  not  better,  where  you  lead  people  to 
depend  upon  it,  to  put  it  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — It  may  be  so. 

729.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  from 
your  practical  experience,  on  the  earlier  partof  the 
Act  before  we  come  to  the  winding-up  ? — I  have 
scarcely  turned  my  attention  to  it  m  that  general 
way  ;  my  attention  has  been  principally  directed 
to  the  two  points  which  I  have  brought  before 
the  Committee. 

730.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  allow  com- 
panies, if  they  please,  to  form  themselves  upon 
the  principle  of  having  shareholders,  some  with 
limited,  and  some  with  unlimited  liability  ? — That 
can  be  done  at  the  present  moment  by  making  a 
certun  amount  of  capital  fully  pdd  up,  so  that 

"some  of  the  shareholders  may  have  fully  paid-up 
^ares,  there  being  no  farther  liability  upon  those 
shares ;  the  other  part  of  the  capital  being  partly 
pud  up,  with  a  liability  upon  those  shares. 

731.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  policy  of  it,  but 
supposing  a  Limited  Company  wishes  to  be  a  com- 
pany  with  unlimited   liability   for  some   of   its 

Eartners,    is   it    not  desirable   that  they  should 
ave  power  to  do  it  ? — They  could  not  do  it. 

732.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving 
them  the  power  by  Act  of  Parliament? — They 
hove  the  power  by  agreement  among  themselves. 
I  understand  the  question  to  be,  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  make  it  compulsory. 

733.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  there  is  no 
means  of  making  the  directors  responsible  in  tolido, 

'  the  shareholders'  responsibility  being  limited ;  do 
you  think  it  desirable  to  make  them  responsible  ? 
— ^With  the  consent  of  the  directors,  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  the  practical  difficulty  would  be 
so  great,  that  if  you  were  to  enact  it  to-morrow 
it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 

734.  With  regard  to  winding-up,  the  official 
liquidator  is  the  liquidator  appointed  by  the  court, 
is  he  not  ? — Either  by  the  court,  or  by  the  parties 
in  the  case  of  voluntarily  winding-up. 

735.  To  what  is  it  that  you  trace  those  great 
abuses  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — There  are 

gentlemen  who  are  more  competent  to  speak  upon 
lat  subject  who  wiU  be  examined  before  the 
Committee,  and  I  would  rather  not  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  for,  as  I  said  before,  my 
experience  in  winding-up,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
been  very  small. 

736.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  getting  up  companies  in  any  way ;  is 
there  anythi^  that  strikes  you  with  regard  to 
that  ? — No  ;  I  think  practically  the  present  Act 
works  extremely  well,  with  the  exception  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

737.  Mr.  SoKcitor  General.']  Can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  practical  difficulty  of  making  the  transferor 
liable? — I  cannot;  but  I  have  known  opinions 
taken  from  very  competent  authorities  more  than 
once  upon  the  subject,  and  they  have  always  felt 
great  difficulty  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  held  that  you  must  exhaust  the  existing  con- 
ttibutories  before  you  begin  to ,  deal  with  the 
-transferors,  but  practically  that  has  never  been 
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done,  because  there  has  always  been  a  sufficient  W.R.Drttkef 
umnber  of  solvent  shareholders;  yon  must  exhaust         Esq. 

all  the  existing  contributories  before  you  go  any-        

where  else.  36  Mairch 

738.  Then  in  every  case,  so  far  as  you  know,         ^81)7. 
has  it  happened  that  the  existing  shareholders 

have  had  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
company  ? — That  is  so. 

739.  You  have  not  known  any  case  in  which 
the  existing  shareholders  have  not  been  able  to 
pay,  and  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  a  transferor  on  the  list  of  contributories  ? 
— I  have  not.  It  was  once  attempted,  I  believe, 
but  it  was  met  by  the  answer  that  you  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  exhausted  the  whole  of 
the  existing  contributories,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  in  which  that  exhaustive  process  has 
been  gone  through. 

740.  In  a  case  in  which  a  company  has  no 
assets,  or  in  which  the  assets  cannot  be  found, 
there  yon  go  M;aingt  the  company  by  scire  facias^ 
or  by  rule? — Yes,  no  doubt;  but  that  is  in  the 
case  of  companies  under  another  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment. 

741.  I  think  that  that  applies  not  oidy  to 
existing  shareholders,  but  also  to  former  share- 
holders at  a  certain  time  ? — It  does  not  apply  to 
shareholders  under  the  Companies  Act,  bntin  the 
cases  of  railway  companies  incorporated  under 
Acts  of  Parliament  I  have  known  it  done. 

742.  But  that  applies  to  the  transferors  as  well 
as  to  the  existing  shareholders,  under  certain 
circumstances,  does  it  not? — It  appUes  to  the 
transferors  under  certain  circumstances. 

743.  You  mentioned  a  case,  did  you  not,  of  an 
application  to  a  judge  to  compel  the  disclosure  of 
a  person's  circumstances  who  wished  to  transfer 
shares  in  a  certain  company? — The  application 
was  made  by  the  transferee  calling  upon  the 
directors  to  snow  ca.use  why  he  shoold  not  be  put 
on  the  register,  and  the  answer  made  by  the 
directors  was,  that  they  were  perfectly  willmg  to 
register  him  so  soon  as  they  should  be  satisfied 
that  he  was  a  proper  person  to  be  put  upon  the 
register,  and  the  judge  held  that  the  parties  had 
not  answered  the  director's  reasonable  inquiries 
upon  that  subject. 

744.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  had  the 
judge  power  to  do  that? — It  is  under  "The  Com- 

Sanies  Act,  18C2,"  sect  35.     It  was  Lord  Chief 
ustice  Cockl/iim  who  heard  the  summons  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

745.  At  chambers? — At  chambers. 

746.  Mr.  Graveg."]  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  creditors  object- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  the  capital  ? — If  they  die- 
sent,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  their 
claims. 

747.  What  would  be  your  view  witii  regard  to 
shareholders  dissenting  firom  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  ? — I  would  suggest  that  the  same  protec- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  shareholders  as  is 
extended  to  them  with  reference  to  the  passing  of 
a  special  resolution  which  involves  the  necessity 
of  a  special  notice  being  given  of  the  object  for 
which  a  general  meeting  is  convened.  Then  the 
special  resolution  must  be  carried  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  shareholders  present  at  such  meet- 
ing, and  another  subsequent  meeting  must  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  resolution, 
so  that  practically  you  must  get  the  assent  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  shareholders  before 
you  could  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

748.  Would    you   fix  the  majority  at  three- 
F  4 .  fourths 
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W.S.Drake,  fourths  of   the  shareholders?  —  Yes;   I  would 
Esq.         adopt  a  special  resolution  as  defined  by  the  Act 
— —         of  Parliament,  viz.,  three-fourths  at  the    first 
ae"^       meetinp  and  a  majority  at    the   second  meet- 
ing. 

749.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  a  creditor, 
which  you  have  yourself  suggested,  what  would 
you  do  as  to  the  dissenting  creditors  ? — A  credi- 
tor would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  off  if  he  chose 
to  apply  for  his  debt,  and  to  enforce  his  debt 
That  would  be  so  without  its  being  made  com- 
pulsory ;  he  would  have  a  right  to  enforce  his 
debt. 

750.  Would  that  be  by  process  of  law,  or 
would  you  refuse  permission  to  reduce  the  capital 


imtil  that  dissenting  creditor  was  satisfied? — I 
would  not  do  that  at  all ;  that  would  be  giving  a 
great  deal  of  power  into  the  hands  of  one  creditor, 
which  he  might  use  for  improper  purposes.  I 
would  let  liim  have  all  the  protection  and  security 
that  he  has  at  the  time  that  the  limitation  of 
liability  is  given. 

751.  You  would  then  propose  to  continue  that 
protection  and  security  to  him  ? — Just  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  case  of  a  company  with 
unlimited  liability  becoming  a  company  with 
limited  liability.  The  Act  of  Parliament  makes 
a  provision  for  that  case,  and  this  would  be  a  pre- 
cisely analogous  case. 


Thomas  Webstbb,  Esquire,  Q.  C,  p.  b.  s.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


T.  W«btter,        752.  You  are  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  lai^e  prao- 

£•4.,  Q.C.,     tice,  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  in  reference  to 

r.B.t.         this  class  of  companies? — I  have  had  a  great 

deal  to  do  with  companies  in  one  way  or  another, 

incorporated  both  under  special  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  under  the  Companies  Act. 

753.  I  think  that  I  may  say  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1862  has  been  a 
specialty  to  you  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  25  years  I 
have  advocated  the  principle ;  and  I  believe  in 
principle  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
social  and  legal  reforms  which  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

754.  The  object  of  the  Committee  is  not  to 
attack  the  principle,  but  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  amendment  in  the  law  is  re- 
quired ;  will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Committee 
any  points  requiring  amendment  which,  in  your 
experience,  have  suggested  themselves  ? — I  think 
that  in  the  constitution  of  a  company  at  its  very 
inception,  there  is  very  great  mischief  from  what 
the  registrar  does ;  he  has  either  too  much  power 
or  too  little ;  he  does  too  much  or  not  enough, 
and  the  consequence  of  that  is,  that  a  sort  of 
sanction  is  frequently  given  to  Memorandums 
of  Association  which  do  not  define  the  objects 
properly.  Then  there  is  also  a  liberty  to  com- 
panies m  filing  Articles  of  Association,  which  is 
used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  that,  I  think, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted.  For  instance,  many 
Articles  of  Association  prohibit  the  shares  being 
transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  directors, 
and  also  permit  the  objects  to  be  varied,  enlarged, 
and  extended. 

756.  You  mean  without  cause  shown  ? — With- 
out cause  shown.  That  is  a  question  which  is 
now  under  ihe  consideration  of  the  Courts  as  to 
what  may  be  the  effect.  Then  I  have  seen  many 
Articles  of  Association  in  which  there  have  been 
officers  appointed ;  I  will  not  say  in  perpetuity, 
but  for  their  life,  and  against  the  directors ;  so 
that  promoters  of  companies,  by  virtue  of  the 
Articles  of  Association  which  people  are  allowed 
to  file,  and  which,  when  filed,  become  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  company,  can  embarrass 
the  whole  operations  of  the  company,  and  the 
shareholders  come  in  like  ignorant  sheep,  not  in- 
forming themselves  of  the  constitution  of  the 
company,  and  the  result  is,  that  having,  first,  the 
Memorandum  of  Association,  and,  secondly,  the 
Articles  of  Association,  which  are  optional,  and, 
thirdly,  very  often  having  a  prospectus,  which 
embaiTasses  the  matter  still  lurther,  the  bene- 
ficial operation  of  the  Act  has  been  most  seri- 
ously interfered  with,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 


uncertainty  which  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
difficulties  of  management  when  a  company  doe* 
not  go  on  quite  successfully. 

756.  Would  you  attribute  those  irregularities 
and  difficulties  to  individual  malpractice,  or  as  a 
direct  consequence  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Act? — Partly  to  all;  I  would  not  say  to  mal- 
practices, but  to  the  disposition  which  there  is 
m  individual  promoters  to  make  their  own  pet 
corporation,  so  to  speak.  Seeing  that  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  Act  is  to  create  a  corporation  in  per- , 
petuity,  I  think  that  the  management  of  it  ought, 
except  in  special  cases,  both  as  regards  its  consti- 
tution ana  its  management,  to  be  one  statutable 
management  and  constitution,  so  that  every  one 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  dealing  with.  I  would 
not  say  that  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  the 
articles  of  management,  but  that  the  deviation 
should  be  the  exception. 

757.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  secured  in 
some  way  that  the  prospectus  and  Articles  of 
Association,  or  whatever  the  partnership  terms 
may  be,  should  be  considered,  or  that  you  would 
in  point  of  fact  make  a  blank  constitution  or 
charter  for  those  companies,  in  which  they  would 
merely  have  to  fill  in  figures  and  names  ? — I  would 
not,  as  regards  the  prospectus;  that  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  advertisement,  and  if  the  directors 
or  the  persons  interested  held  out  misrepresenta- 
tions, then  the  law  provides  for  that ;  but  then 
you  have  the  M  emorandum  of  Association  which 
defines  the  objects,  and  which  ought  to  be 
specific ;  and  secondly,  you  have  the  Articles  of 
Association,  which  in  table  A.  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament are  to  prevail,  if  you  have  not  special 
articles,  and  thci>e  should  be  adhered  to  as  a  rule 
except  under  very  special  circumstances,  and 
under  proper  authority. 

758.  Will  you  kindly  pass  to  the  next  matter 
which,  in  your  opinion,  requires  amendment? — 
There  is  another  matter  with  regard  to  reduc- 
tion of  nominal  capital. 

759.  Do  you  mean  in  the  cases  of  companies 
limited  by  shares  ? — In  cases  of  companies  limited 
by  shares.  I  have  known  several  cases  like  that 
of  which  the  last  witness  spoke,  where  companies 
did  not  know  precisely  tbe  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired, and  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  a 
large  excess  of  unpaid  capital  is  so  great  that 
those  companies'  shares  are  valueless.  I  think 
that  the  suggestion  made,  first,  for  dividing  shares 
into  smaller  amounts ;  and  secondly,  for  reducing 
the  actual  capital,  taking  proper  security  for  tbe 
payment  of  all  outstanding  claims,  is  the  greatest 

improvement 
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improTement  which  could  be  effected  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view. 

760.  Do  you  think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  those 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  act  upon  their  own 
experience  as  regards  the  reduction  of  their  capi- 
tal, as  they  are  allowed  to  act  upon  their  own 
judgment  as  regards  the  increase  of  it  ? — I  think 
so,  and  I  think  that  parties  should  be  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible,  so  long  as  the  creditors 
and  the  public  are  protected. 

761.  Does  your  experience  accord  with  that  of 
Mr.  Drake,  the  last  witness,  that  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time,  and  the  difficulty  of  liquidation  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  capital,  are 
great  and  serious? — I  have  had  very  little  personal 
experience  of  liquidation,  but  from  what  I  have 
had  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  too 
strong  language  the  mischiefs  of  the  present 
system  of  liquidation. 

762.  Will  you  kindly  pass  to  any  other  point 
to  which  you  think  the  Committee  should  at- 
tend?— I  think  that  these  are  the  principal  points 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  the 
Act. 

763.  You  alluded  to  the  Articles  of  Association; 
would  you  as  a  matter  of  illustration,  state  to  the 
Committee  any  instances  of  inconsistent  or  ab- 
surd a;  tides  in  the  case  of  finance  or  other 
companies? — One  very  common  article  is,  the 
prohibition  of  the  transfer  of  shares ;  another  is, 
the  appointment  of  officers  for  a  sort  of  per- 
manency ;  and  if  you  have  a  collection  of  Articles 
before  you,  you  will  find  all  sorts  of  fancy  regu- 
lations made  about  objects,  meetings,  and  notices, 
and  so  on ;  in  fact,  each  forming  a  different  con- 
stitution. 

764.  Mr.  Finlay.']  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  the  public  did  not  generally  inquire  into  the 
constitution  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  ? — I  think 
not ;  I  think  that  all  experience  shows,  and  the 
last  witness  stated,  that  people  come  in  and  sign 
Articles  of  Association  like  sheep,  without  ever 
reading  them,  and  although  you  may  afford  an  op- 
portumty  of  inquiry,  by  their  going  to  the  office, 
practically  they  do  not  make  any  inquiries  upon 
the  subject. 

765.  In  any  alteration  of  the  law,  would  you 
adopt  the  principle  that  it  is  desirable  to  protect 
the  public? — No;  I  think  the  public  must  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  I  think  the 
managing  directors  should  be  responsible.  With 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  should  wish 
to  remark  on  anotiier  alteration  which  I  think 
would  be  a  very  important  one,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  some  combination  of  limited  and  un- 
limited liability,  I  think  the  best  check  upon 
mal-practices  would  be,  that  the  managers  should 
be  liable  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

766.  Would  you  adopt  the  principle,  that  the 
public,  or  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  shares, 
should  trust  entirely  to  their  own  vigilance  in 
getting  information  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  be- 
cause it  is  really  a  commercial  question ;  a  com- 
pany has  a  certain  constitution.  The  law  pro- 
vides certain  rules,  and  says  tiiat  certain  things 
are  admissible,  and  that  certain  other  things  are 
inadmissible;  but  having  laid  down  a  sort  of 
blank  charter,  as  the  Chainnan  expressed  it,  to  be 
fiUed  up,  I  think  the  public  might  be  left  to  take 
-care  of^  themselves,  as  regards  the  amount  of  the 
shares,  the  purchase,  and  the  transfer. 

767.  Mr.  Solicitor  Geaeral.']  Do  you  think  you 
would  ever,  in  practice,  get  managers  who  were 
to  be  liable  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  would  it  not 
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tend  very  much  to  lower  the  class  of  directors  ? — 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  that  effect,  though 
I  confess  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  express  an  opinion.  I  should  wish  to 
state  that  I  consider  there  is  a  great  delusion  with 
regard  to  penalties.  I  believe  penalties  to  be 
practically  useless  because  they  are  either  too 
small  to  be  worth  suing  for,  or  too  large  to  be 
enforced,  and  therefore  I  think  another  method 
must  be  adopted  of  compelling  directors  to  do 
their  duty  ;  and  the  only  way  which  occurs  to  my 
mind  is,  that  some  system  should  be  adopted 
similar  to  that  which  is  in  use  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  there  is  a  general  partnership 
and  a  special  partnership,  in  which  tiie  general 
partners  have  an  unlimited  liability,  and  the 
special  partners  a  limited  liability. 

768.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  directors  who  would  undertake 
that  responsibility  ? — That  is  not  a  matter  upon 
which  Ifeel  myself  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 
That  is  a  commercial  question ;  but  1  can  con- 
ceive a  large  class  of  companies,  for  instance, 
which  were  not  so  much  associations  for  objects 
of  mere  trade,  as  associations  which  have  some 
philanthropic  objects  or  other  objects  of  that  kind. 
There  you  might  have  persons  who  were  willing 
to  conmbute  small  bums  to  the  joint  stock  capital, 
of  which  the  whole  amount  would  be  small ;  and 
there,  I  think,  that  you  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  directors  under  those  conditions.    . 

769.  Chairman.]  You  have  referred  to  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  are  yon  able  to  state  to  the 
Committee  whether  the  French  law  of  partnership 
en  commandite  is  in  operation  in  Louisiana  ? — Yes, 
Louisiana  is  the  State  in  which  that  system  was 
first  introduced. 

770.  Is  the  law  which  you  mentioned  as  being 
in  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  similar  to 
that?— It  is. 

771.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  In  those  cases  of 
special  partnership,  are  not  the  special  partners 
the  capitalists  ? — The  special  partners  are  gene- 
rally the  larger  number,  as  I  understand  it.  In  the 
United  States,  in  the  companies  of  New  York, 
the  special  partners  are  in  one  sense  the  capital- 
ists, because  they  generally  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  small  capitalists,  the  general  partners 
being  the  managers,  and  also  contributing  to  the 
capital ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  general 
managers  bring  in  no  capital  at  all,  only  bringing 
in  some  secret  or  art,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

772.  In  those  cases  the  general  partner  who 
has  the  unlimited  liability  is  not  generally  a  man 
whose  means  are  large,  is  he  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  cannot  speak  to  that,  but  that  is  a  matter 
which  the  special  partners  would  take  care  of 
before  they  would  appoint  the  general  partners 
or  manners. 

773.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  send  round  the  Memorandum 
of  Association  and  the  Articles  of  Association  to 
every  shareholder,  as  has  been  proposed  ? — I  think 
that  the  Memorandum  of  Association  should  be 
sent  to  all  shareholders,  and  that  it  should  accom- 
pany every  document ;  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion might  be  sent  also,  but  if  the  Articles  were, 
so  to  speak,  statutable,  the  parties  forming  their 
association,  and  being  formed,  that  association 
being  placed  under  the  regulation  of  the  Articles, 
then  there  would  be  no  necessity,  I  think,  to  send 
the  Articles  round  to  the  shareholders ;  but  as  I 
assume  the  Articles  to  be  substantially  statutable, 
I  do  not  think  tiiere  is  any  necessity  for  sending 
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them  immd  ;  bat  I  coimder  that  the  MemoraBr 
dtiin  of  Aesociatioa  should  be  sent  round  with  the 
prospectus.  If  Parliament  thought  fit  to  isterfere 
with  the  prospectos,  vrhich  is  a  mere  advertise- 
ment to  the  public  at  the  time  it  is  issued  of  the 
proposed  formation  of  any  company,  then  I 
think  the  Memonrndum  of  Association  should 
also  go  with  this  or  any  other  document. 

774.  We  hear  of  the  Memorandum  of  Associ- 
ation or  of  the  Articles  of  Association  being 
sometimes  altered,  after  being  signed  for  instance? 
— I  have  heard  of  such  cases;  the  Memorandum 
of  Associaticm  n  the  constitution  of  the  company, 
and  the  Articles  of  Association  axe  the  mode  d 
management. 

775.  The  Memorandum  of  Association  has  been 
altered  after  signature,  sometimes,  has  it  not  ? — 
I  think  that  that  is  not  unHkely ;  but  then  the  Me- 
morandum of  Association  has  seven  persons'  names 
mttached  to  it,  and  those  persons  are  really  pro- 
moters, as  they  are  called,  or  the  getters  up  of 
the  company.  They  very  seldom  have  more  than 
a  very  small  interest  in  it,  and  if  shareholders  do 
not  come  in  the  company  falls  still-born ;  but  if 
they  do  come  in  the  shareholders  appoint  direc- 
tors. I  have  known  one  parlscnlar  company, 
which  has  figured  a  good  deal  before  the  public, 
in  which  of  the  seven  directors  five  were  clerks  ia 
the  office  of  the  attomies  to  the  company. 

776.  Do  the  shareholders,  when  they  take 
shares,  generally  sga  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation?— Never;  I  peiiiaps  ought  not  to  say 
that,  but  they  need  not  do  it  All  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  statute  is,  that  seven  persons  should 
sign  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and,  that 
being  filed,  the  company  is  incorporated. 

777.  Then  what  ue  shareholders  sign  is  simply 
a  deed  of  registration  ? — They  do  not  sign  any- 
thing in  fact.  The  old  practice  was  to  have  a 
deed ;  the  Bhareholders  sign  a  paper  to  take 
shares.  They  very  often  are  brought  in  to  sign 
the  Articles  of  Association  for  the  protection  of 
the  directors  and  of  the  professional  men  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  sign 
mything.  They  apply  for  shares,  and  the  shares 
are  allotted;  and  on  the  payment  being  made 
thev  become  shareholders,  and  are  entered  on  the 
register  which  is  produced  and  sealed  at  the  ordi- 
nary meelsjigs. 

778.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  protecting  present  creditors  if  the 
cwital  of  companies  were  allowed  to  be  reduced? 
•—None ;  of  cotu-ae,  before  the  capital  was  re- 
duced, there  would  be  a  proper  ascertainment  of 
the  liabilitiea  of  the  company,  and  the  morl^age 
deeds  or  debentures  would  be  |H:ovided  for,  and 
I  think  that  it  might  be  a  not  inexpedient  thing 
that  there  should  be  some  statutable  provision  for 
paying  ofip  shareholders  and  paying  on  debenture 
holders  in  cases  of  that  kind,  but  I  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  creditors. 

779.  Chairman.']  You  mean  in  paying  them 
off  if  they  do  not  consent  to  the  reduction  ? — ^If 
they  do  not  consent ;  I  wotild  prevent  any  one 
man  from  standing  out  a^nst  a  beneficial  ar- 
rangement of  that  kind.  If  it  were  a  statutable 
provision  that,  upon  a  resolution  being  passed, 
eitiker  for  winding-up  or  for  redurang  the  capital 
of  the  company,  the  debenture  holder  should  be 
paid  off  at  par  at  proper  interest,  you  might  get 
rid  of  obiraxious  persons  who  might  obstznot  an 
anrangement  which  would  be  beneficiaL 

780.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  Would  yon  see  any 
diffieolty  in  shamboldeis  tnuisfeixing  their  redooea 


dnures  to  others? — None,  becanae  Ae  KabiliAy 
would  attach  until  the  claims  were  all  saiisfied. 

781.  A  transferee  would  not  take  a  liability 
beyond  his  shares? — The  transferee  would  take 
the  shares  with  notice,  of  course,  and  he  would  be 
in  precisely  the  same  poation  as  the  transferor ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  person  took  a  new  50 1.  share 
for  what  was  100/.  before  the  company  had  been 
put  in  that  state  for  reducing  the  capital,  he  would 
be  liable  for  the  100/.  in  the  event  of  the  assets 
being  insufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the 
c<Mnpaiiy.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty ;  it  would  be  a  statutable  enactment  that 
reduced  shares  transferred  should  have  the  original 
liability  attaching  to  them  in  certun  events. 

782.  You  think  that  they  should  not  be  reduced 
until  all  the  liability  attaching  to  them  at  the  time 
of  the  reduction  had  been  cleared  off? — No,  they 
should  be  reduced  at  once,  bat  the  liability  should 
attach  to  them.  I  woold  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  doing  it. 

783.  Have  you  considered  how  low  shares  might 
be  reduced ;  have  you  any  feeling  as  to  the  ad- 
visability or  otherwise  of  shares  of  very  small 
amount?— I  think  that  you  should  leave  that 
entirely  to  the  people  who  form  the  company.  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  I  /.  shares  or 
1  <.  shares  if  you  like,  and  why  the  Act  should  not 
be  BO  applied  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the  smallest 
clubs.  I  see  day  by  day  there  is  a  gradual  appli- 
cation of  it  in  country  plaices,  for  tne  founding  of 
institutions  and  reading  romns,  and  recreatioB 
grounds,  and  so  on. 

784.  Chairman.']  So  loi^  as  the  thing  is  bond 
fide  ? — So  long  as  the  thing  is  bond  fide,  I  do  not 

see  why  one  hundred  poor  men  ^ould  not  be 
allowed  to  have  a  company  if  they  like,  with  one 
hundred  1<.  shares. 

785.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  In  such  cases  as  that 
probably  unlimited  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  would  be  more  advantageous  ? — I  think 
that  that  is  a  class  of  companies  which  are  not 
trading  companies,  and  which  I  should  designate 
gener^Iy  as  being  of  a  public  nature,  and  having 
smne  public  object  other  than  trading.  To  my 
mind  companies  are  divided  really  into  those  two 
classes,  one  in  which  the  objects  are  public  and 
not  trading,  and  not  for  gain,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  objects  are  more  private,  and  for  gain, 
and  I  would,  suggest  the  unlimited  liability  of 
directors  as  a  check  upon  them,  believing  that 
all  penalties  are  practically  useless. 

786.  And  I  suppose  the  lower  you  gp  in  the 
denomination  of  the  shares,  the  more  ignorant 
people  you  are  likely  to  catch  ? — 1  think  not,  I 
think  the  great  flats  are  the  rich  men. 

787.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.]  I  believe  in  the 
case  of  companies  en  commandhe,  which  answens 
to  what  are  called  special  partnerships,  the  eon- 
stitntion  provides  for  a  Conteil  de  SitpeTvision,yi\a.<:3^ 
answers  to  our  Board  of  Directors ;  and  then  these 
axeffirantu,  who  answer  to  the  managing  dirae>- 
tors  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

788.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  CoaseS  de 
SupervisioH  are  not  liable  to  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  their  property,  but  that  the  gerantt  are? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

789.  I£  that  system  were  introduced  here,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  direistots 
with  limited  liabiliiy,  and  managers  with  qn- 
limited  liabifily? — Hundreds  of  instances  hatie 
come  within  my  own  knowledge,  where  some 
important  nuurafactimng  proeess  or  eomethine 
dse  of  the  same  kind  was  to  be  introdaoed,  ana 
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people  would  not  touch  the  project,  because  it 
was  to  be  an  unlimited  company ;  you  migbt  in 
cases  of  that  sort  have  a  general  co:nbinatioD,  the 
general  public  being  limited  as  to  tiability  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscription,  but  if  they  interfere 
in  the  management  you  introduce  another  ele- 
ment. So  long  as  they  take  no  share  in  tlte 
management  of  the  concern  they  are  but  sleeping 
partners,  and  the  analogy  between  the  generu 
partner  who  is  responsible,  and  the  sleeping  part- 
ner who  ought  not  to  have  the  responability, 
would  be  carried  out  by  that  arrangement. 

790.  You  have  spoken  strongly  against  allow- 
ing the  directors  to  interfere  with  the  power  of 
transferring  shares,  but  may  there  not  be  many 
instances  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
capital  unpaid  ? — No  doubt. 

791.  Has  not  a  case  arisen,  which  we  all  saw 
in  the  newspapers,  in  which  a  gentleman  took  a 
very  large  number  of  shares  in  a  company  and 
sold  the  whole  of  them  to  another  person  for  20/., 
and  the  company  refused  to  register  on  the 
ground  that  ftiey  had  a  right,  by  their  Articles 
of  Association,  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  purchase 
of  the  shares,  by  which  means  they  kept  a  solvent 
shareholder  on  their  books,  and  prevented  an 
insolvent  shareholder  from  taking  his  place  ? — 
The  legality  of  that  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  a  court  of  law,  but  I  have  known  many 
instances  in  which  I  have  advised  companies  not 
to  re^ster  the  transfer  of  shares  on  that  ground, 
the  remedy  at  present,  would  be  by  mandunus, 
but  no  person  who  had  transferred  his  shares  to  a 
man  of  straw  would  venture  to  i^ply  for  a  man- 
damus under  those  circumstances.  It  is  a  strong 
measure,  but  it  is  one  which  the  directors  would 
be  bound  to  take  if  they  found  that  the  shares 
were  being  transferred  in  that  manner. 

792.  Then  you  are  against  giving  the  directors 
any  power  to  regulate  who  shall  be  their 
partners  ? — I  think  that  is  contrary  to  Ae  spirit 
of  the  Act ;  it  is  essential  to  a  corporation  of  that 
kind  that  the  shares  shall  be  transferable,  and 
if  you  say  that  you  shall  not  have  another  partner 
introduced,  it  destroys  the  principle  of  incorporate 
partnerships,  which  differ  entirely  from  private 
partnerships  in  this  respect,  that  in  private  part- 
nerships, in  point  of  law,  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  partnership  makes  a  new  partner- 
ship, whereas,  in  point  of  law,  in  a  corporate 
company  the  partners  or  shareholders  may  change 
day  by  day.  ITie  private  partnership  is  a  voluntary 
contract,  each  partner  oeing  the  agent  of  tlie 
others,  the  retirement  or  change  of  one  dissolving 
the  firm ;  in  the  incorporate  partnership  there  is 
no  such  agency  or  dissolution. 

793.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  position  is  a 
little  altered  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  is  not 
paid  up,  and  that  the  directors  have  to  look  to 
getting  shareholders  who  can  pay  claims  upon 
them  if  necessary,  and  does  not  that  rather  alter 
the  visage  of  it  ? — I  think  not  in  principle. 

794.  Mr.  ioioc.]  Do  I  rightly  understand  you 
you  to  state  that  you  consider  it  to  be  an  inci- 
dent to  the  nature  of  a  corporation  that  the  shares 
are  transmissible? — I  unaerstaad  so;  it  is  tiie 
policy  of  the  law  in  public  partnerships. 

796.  How  do  you  gather  that;  does  the  Act 
say  so  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does. 

796.  Is  it  not  left  to  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion to  deal  with  that  as  they  please  ? — Probably 
it  is,  but  I  think  that  inexpedient 

797.  With  regard  to  the  constitution,  do  I 
understand  you  correctly  that  you  would  like  to 
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repeal  so  mudi  of  the  Act  as  gives  tiie  company 
power  to  make  its  own  constitutiion,  and  to  make 
a  statutory  constitution  for  all  com|»nies  ? — Yes  ; 
the  Act  now  says  that  if  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion are  not  filed,  they  shall  be  those  in  Sche- 
dule A. 

798.  That  is  merely  a  contrivance  for  saving 
expense,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

799.  And  they  can  take  a  part  of  it,  and  leave 
part  of  it  if  they  choose  ? — They  can. 

800.  Do  you  not  think  that  great  inconve- 
nience would  arise  from  having  statutory  enact- 
ment?— No,  I  think  not,  as  a  general  rule;  there 
might  be  General  Articles  of  Management,  but 
if  there  arose  any  special  case  which  required 
q>ecial  articles  then  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  some  person  or  competent  authority  to  approve 
of  those  special  Articles.  "^ 

801.  But  this  Act  was  to  replace  the  power 
vested  in  the  Queen  of  granting  charters? — That 
was  one  of  the  objects,  no  doubt,  but  it  introduced 
a  totally  different  state  of  things. 

802.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Home 
Office  who,  of  course,  had  the  power  of  granting 
the  charter  had  the  power  of  moulding  it  as  they 
pleased  ? — Yes. 

803.  Would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  lose  that  power 
altogetiier? — I  think  that  tiie  extreme  incon- 
veniences which  have  arisen  from  the  various 
Articles  of  Association  which  have  been  intro- 
duced are  much  greater  than  the  inconvenience 
of  restricting  persons  to  one  charter,  except  under 
special  circumstances. 

804.  The  inconvenience  is  thai  people  are 
obliged  to  look  at  the  deed  under  whidi  they  are 
incorporated  ? — Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
never  do. 

805.  But  they  can  do  it  if  they  like?— They 
can  do  it. 

806.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  are  gaining  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter  by  the 
great  number  of  companies  which  are  in  exists 
ence  ? — There  is  not  the  least  doubted  that. 

807.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  experience 
is  recorded  in  those  Articles  of  Association  ? — No 
doubt,  and  it  is  upon  the  experience  which  we 
have  gained  upon  the  sort  of  Articles  which  we 
have  seeu  registered  that  I  mainly  found  my 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  have  one  set  of 
Articles  for  all  companies. 

808.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  let  people  go  on  trying  experiments,  and  taking 
every  person  his  own  way,  until  we  find  out  what 
is  the  best  way  ? — I  would  surest  that  if  any 
special  incorporation  were  proposed  to  be  started, 
which  required  special  Ai*ticles,  those  should  be 
added  on  to  the  statutable  Articles. 

809.  But  who  should  judge  that  it  is  a  special 
incorporation;  would  a  steam  packet  connmoy, 
for  instance,  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  special  mcor 
poration  ? — No. 

810.  A  banking  company  ? — No. 

811.  A  mining  company? — No,  I  think  those 
are  all  provided  tor. 

812.  Then  you  think  you  could  draw  one 
statutory  deed  which  would  apply  to  all  of  them?. 
— I  think  praotically  so,  because  there  are  a  great 
number  of  companies  for  different  objects  which 
have  adopted  with  great  success  those  statutable 
articles. 

813.  But  then  they  have  tiie  power  of  modi- 
fying them  to  meet  their  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances?— They  have,  but  in  what  respect  can 
one  bank  differ  from  another  bank,  or  in  what 
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T.  WebOer,  respect  can  one  mine  differ  from  another  mine  ? 
Esq.,  <j.c.,  814.  That  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
F.K.S.        whether  the  bank  was  in  London  or  Calcutta,  or 

in  Australia,  or  in  Califomia  ?— Not  as  regards 

the  rights  of  the  shareholders. 

815.  But  we  are  speaking  as  regards  the 
management  under  the  Articles  of  Association  ? 
— I  do  not  understand  the  Articles  of  Association 
to  provide  for  the  details  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  a  bank ;  for  instance,  I  understand  mat 
the  Articles  of  Association,  as  appears  upon  the 
face  of  them,  to  be  those  general  regulations  by 
which  the  business  of  the  company  is  to  be 
carried  on. 

816.  Then  you  think  that  you  could  draw  a 
statutory  deed  which  would  apply  to  all  sorts  of 
companies,  and  give  satisfaction? — I  think  that 
is  done  in  effecit  in  this  schedule ;  I  am  aware  that 
those  Articles  of  Association  are  defective  in 
some  respects,  as  regards  borrowing  powers,  for 
instance,  but  it  being  pointed  out  in  what  respects 
those  articles  are  defective,  and  those  defects  being 
remedied,  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  have 
one  general  code. 

817.  But  is  it  a  matter  for  code.  Is  it  not  a 
matter  for  each  individual  incorporation  to  regulate 
for  itself  ? — For  each  incorporation  in  those  re- 
spects in  which  it  differs  from  other  incorpora- 
tions. 

818.  But  you  would  limit  the  power  of  mould- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  incorporation  to  matters 
of  form? — What  may  be  called  the  details  of 
management,  such  as  for  instance  how  the  business 
of  a  private  bank^  or  how  the  business  of  a  par- 
ticular insurance  company,  should  be  carried  on, 
and  the  general  trade  arrangements,  and  so  forth, 
I  think  are  matters  which  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  company  itself.  They  are 
matters  which  are  never  provided  for  except  in 
private  partnerships,  and  they  would  not  properly 
be  the  subject  of  any  statutory  regulations ;  they 
should  rest  on  the  responsibility  of  the  managers. 

819.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  interminable 
legislation  m  altering  this  deed  1 — I  think  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  great  disadvantages, 
and  such  considerable  loss  to  the  public,  have 
resulted  from  the  innumerable  articles  of  those 
different  companies,  that  the  public  would  be  ver^ 
great  gainers,  and  the  beneficial  ojjeration  of  this 
Act  would  be  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent, by  having,  as  a  general  rule,  one  general 
set  of  articles  of  management.  The  Memoran- 
dum of  Association  founds  the  constitution  of  the 
company,  and  then  you  might  have,  as  you  have 
now,  articles  for  the  general  management  of  the 
company  ;  but  any  special  case  that  arose  might 
be  referred  to  the  Registrar,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  law  officers  or  some  competent  tribunal  of 

•  that  kind  to  say  what  was  required  or  to  be  per- 
mitted in  addition  to  the  standard  articles. 

820.  With  regard  to  the  iiqtiidation  of  com- 
panies, what  are  the  abuses  which  you  point  to 
as  being  so  enormous  ? — As  I  gather  from  things 
which  have  appeared  in  print,  the  appointment 
of  the  liquidator  is  a  convenient  arrangement  be- 
tween the  solicitor  and  some  of  the  creditors. 

821.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  a  company 
wound  up  under  an  order  of  the  <Dourt,  or  under 
a  voluntary  decision  of  the  shareholders? — Of 
both. 

822.  Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  a  company 
wound  up  under  an  order  of  the  Court.    What 


is  the  abuse  where  a  liquidator  is  appointed  by 
the  Court  ? — The  abuse,  as  I  understand  it  is, 
that  the  appointment  is  made  by  an  arrangement 
between  some  of  the  creditors,  the  parties  who 
are  interested,  and  that  there  is  no  efficient  con- 
trol over  the  proceedings  of  the  liquidator.  As 
regards  the  course  of  business,  it  is  left  very 
much  at  his  option ;  you  have  a  great  number  of 
sununonses  in  one  day,  and  they  take  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  in  hearing,  and  1  judge 
from  the  result  that  many  of  those  companies  are 
very  much  injured  in  liquidation. 

823.  Then  you  think  that  the  liquidator  is 
improperly  appointed,  and  that  improper  persons 
are  appointed  to  the  office  ? — I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that. 

824.  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said 
that  your  opinion  is,  that  a  man  who  is  the  tool 
of  the  creditor,  is  put  into  the  office  of  liquidator, 
to  the  injury  of  the  shareholders  ? — As  I  under- 
stand, it  is  a  sort  of  contest  between  two  sections 
of  the  shareholders  as  to  who  is  to  be  appointed, 
but  when  he  is  appointed,  he  is  under  no  adequate 
control. 

825.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  the 
evil  as  to  his  appointment? — I  cannot  say.  I 
believe  there  is  no  means  of  bringing  him  before 
the  chief  clerk,  the  chief  clerk  being  the  person 
who  is  interposed  between  the  liquidator  and 
the  Court.     I  can  only  judge  from  the  results. 

826.  You  have  not  any  practical  knowledge  of 
that  matter  ?— No. 

827.  Now,  with  regard  to  voluntar}'  winding- 
up  ;  the  liquidator  is,  in  that  case,  appointed  by 
the  shareholders,  is  he  not  ? — I  believe  so ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  precise  proceeding  in  such 
cases. 

828.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — 
No. 

829-  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  com- 
panies, does  any  inconvenience  arise  from  the 
want  of  power  to  dissolve,  and  get  rid  of  com- 
panies which  are  inoperative? — Yes;  I  think 
very  great  inconvenience  arises  from  that ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  worthy  of 
consideration  whether,  as  regards  certain  incor- 
porations, the  time  should  not  be  limited. 

830.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that  in  the  case  of 
those  companies  which  are  already  in  existence  ? 
—Yes. 

831.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  a 
corporaton  which  is  manifestly  no  longer  effec- 
tive, could  be  got  rid  of? — I  think  that  if  they 
failed  in  making  their  returns,  and  were  not 
doing  business,  they  should  be  summoned  before 
some  officer,  and,  upon  proper  notice,  it  should 
be  declared  that  such  companies  were  extinct 

832.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act 
of  1862  enabling  a  limited  company,  under  that 
Act,  to  fix  a  period  for  its  own  dissolution  ? — 
Nothing ;  it  is  an  incorporation  in  perpetuity. 

833.  It  must  be  so,  must  it? — Yes,  it  must 
be  so. 

834.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to 
add  to  the  evidence  which  you  have  given  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  a  condition  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Association  that  there  should  be 
a  time  defined  for  the  duration  of  the  partnership. 
The  object  of  the  company,  that  is,  the  particular 
partnership  should  be  unalterable  ;  it  might  be 
wound  up  and  dissolved  and  start  de  novo,  but  the 
speciality  of  the  corporation  should  be  unalterable. 
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Dayid  Chadwick,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


835.  Chairman.'l  Abe  you  a  financial  agent, 
wiUi  establishments  in  Westminster,  in  the  City, 
and  in  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

836.  And  I  think  that  you  are  President  of 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  one  in  London  ? — Yes. 

837.  Have  you  had  large  experience  in  the 
investment  of  sums  of  money,  and  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862  ? 
—Yes. 

838.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  some  notion 
of  the  number  of  companies  which  your  house 
has  founded  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  ? — I 
have  been  in  business  as  an  accountant  for  25 
years,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  I  have 
been  mainly  occupied  as  an  investing  agent. 
During  that  time  I  think  that  I  have  aided  in 
the  formation  of,  perhaps,  40  companies,  and  in 
the  investment  in  Limited  Liability  Companies 
of  a  sum  veiy  nearly  approai  hing  forty  millions 
sterling  of  subscribed  capital. 

839.  I  think  that  you  have  had  very  great 
experience!  in  the  formation  of  those  companies, 
and  in  Ihe  working  and  management  of  them  ? — 
Yes. 

840.  And  you  have  also  been  official  liqui- 
dator in  several  instances? — Yes. 

841.  I  think  also  that  you  have  had  to  do  with 
the  re-organisation  of  some  important  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Agra  Bank,  and  others  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

842.  That  being  so,  the  Committee  are  anxious 
to  learn  from  you  any  practical  suggestions 
which  such  an  experience  will  enable  you  to 
give  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  Act  of  1862,  with 
a  view  to  making  its  operation  more  advan- 
tageous?— I  am  generally  of  opinon,  notwith- 
standing the  revelations  of  the  crisis  of  the  last 
year,  that  the  Limited  Liability  Act  of  1862  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  a  very  great  success,  and 
that  its  promoters  have  great  occasion  to  feel 
satisfied  with  its  results.  Of  course,  such  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  law  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  its  being  abused  in  hundreds  of 
instances,  and  the  abuse  has  unfortunately  been 
more  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  recently 
than  the  nonest  and  honourable  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

843.  Do  you  think  that  the  bad  companies  have 
tainted  the  good  ones  ? — I  believe  so,  and  as  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  responsibly  connected  with 
any^ing  that  is  bad,  or  has  broken  down,  or  has 
been  shut  up  by  the  crisis,  I  can  speak  with  a 

food  deal  of  independence  upon  the  subject,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  say,  without  any  preparation, 
what  has  occurred  to  me  in  my  large  experience 
of  the  points  in  which  some  practical  alteration 
and  amendment  can  be  made  m  the  Act  of  1862. 

844.  The  question  which  we  put  to  you  is, 
How  can  the  Act  of  1862  be  amended? — In  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  formation  of  companies,  and 
the  issuing  of  the  prospectus,  and  the  preparation 
of  Articles  of  Association,  I  think  there  are 
radical  defects  in  the  Act,  and  that  too  great 
facility  is  afforded  to  the  promoters  of  companies 
who  wish  to  palm  off  something  unsound  on  the 
public.  The  public  are  too  easUy  led,  and  believe 
too  easily  what  is  represented ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies should  have  similar  powers  in  this  case  to 

0.68. 


those  which  are  exercised  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  with  D.  Chadwick, 


regard  to  friendly  societies. 

846.  That  is  under  the  Act  of  1850,  is  it  not? 
— I  think  it  is ;  I  see  that  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  exercises 
discretionary  jurisdiction  to  a  very  lai^e  extent ; 
he  inquires  into  the  objects  of  societies  and  into 
the  practical  means  of  carrying  those  objects  out. 

846.  In  point  of  fact  he  is  not  a  mere  machine, 
but  to  some  extent  a  judge  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
that  the  functions  of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  should  be  very  materially  enlarged, 
and  that  he  should  have  power  to  spot  the  detects 
in  the  Articles  of  Association. 

847.  Would  you  give  him  a  veto  over  the 
registration  of  any  company  ? — I  would  give  him 
a  veto  in  the  case  of  Articles  of  Association  of 
companies  like  tJiose  which  have  sometimes  come 
under  my  notice,  and  by  which  the  directors. have 
taken  most  extraordinary  and  almost  unlimited 
power  to  do  almost  every  possible  thing,  to  extend 
the  borrowing  powers,  to  extend  the  capital,  and 
to  do  everything  without  consulting  the  share- 
holders. 

848.  In  fact,  would  you  give  him  a  discretion 
to  consider  whether  the  scheme  itself  was  a  pru- 
dent and  proper  scheme,  or  such  an  amount  of 
discretion  as  would  enable  him  to  stop  the  regis- 
tration of  a  scheme  which  was  evidently  fraudu- 
lent f — Yes,  1  would  give  the  Registrar  power 
to  prevent  great  deviations  from  Schedule  A., 
which  in  my  opinion  contains  the  honest,  the 
prudent,  and .  the  model  clauses,  which  ought  to 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable.  When  he 
sees  a  company,  for  instance,  with  a  capital  of 
100,000/.,  taking  power  to  extend  itself  to  a 
million,  without  calling  the  shareholders  together, 
or  to  enter  into  other  businesses  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  shareholders,  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  a  veto  upon  it. 

849.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  transactions 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  prospectus  ? — 
Yes,  because  you  will  find  Articles  of  Association 
empowering  the  directors,  after  the  company  is 
formed,  to  do  things  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
spectus and  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

850.  Then  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  one 
thing  which  you  would  wish,  would  be  to  see 
that  the  purpose  of  the  prospectus,  which  is  the 
invitation  given  to  the  shareholders  to  come  and 
take  capital,  and  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
which  IS  the  partnership  deed,  should  be  con- 
sistent?— .Yes,  but  the  most  important  point, 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  Committee, 
is  in  regard  to  a  difficulty  which  has  risen  in 
respect  of  the  uncalled  capital  of  Limited  Liability 
Companies  at  the  present  time,  the  question, 
in  fact,  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Drake 
and  Mr.  Newmarch.  In  November  last  I  formed 
one  of  a  deputation  to  Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  before 
I  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Drake  upon  the 
subject,  we  laid  before  Sir  Stafford  certain  heads 
of  a  proposed  Bill  for  carrying  that  out.  We 
urged  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  advise  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  companies 
to  reduce  the  uncalled  capital;  and  that  com- 
panies so  authorised  should  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible security  to  their  creditors,  bondholders,  de- 
benture holders,  and  mortgagees ;  and  that  they 
should  not  have  power  to  reduce  without  the 

o  3  consent 


Esq. 

36  March 
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D.Chadmick,  consent  of  the  whole  of  them;  that  is  to  say,  if 
E«q'         any  one  of  those  persons  having  claims  on  the 

company  entered  a  protest  agunst  it,  or  objected 

26  March  ^  j^^  ^^  company  should  not  have  power  to  re- 
**®7'  duce  ita  nncafled  capital.  I  believe  that  it  might 
be  done  in  nearly  all  companies  with  which  I  am 
connected,  except  in  the  single  case  of  lessees  of 
mines,  where  the  lessor  perhaps  might  be  fright- 
ened. I  only  know  the  case  of  lessors  of  min«s, 
where  there  might  by  possibility  be  an  objection 
that  we  could  not  remove. 

851.  You  mean  when  there  was  a  head-rent  or 
royalty,  or  payment  of  that  kind,  which  would 
depend  upon  their  operations  ? — Yes. 

852.  And  where  it  was  the  interest  of  the  lessor 
that  the  operations  should  be  as  large  as  possible  ? 

Yes.     We  know  that  there  has  been  recently 

so  large  an  amount  -of  discredit,  or  rather  of 
want  of  confidence  in  limited  companies,  that 
where  we  are  renting  mines,  the  lessors  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
company  would  be  lessened. 

853.  And  you  see  some  difiSculty  in  that  case  ? 
—Only  in  that  case;  in  every  other  case  die 
creditors  could  be  paid  off  at  once.  There  would 
be  no  diflficulty  in  regard  to  bondholders,  deben- 
ture holders,  or  mortgagees,  and  I  say  that  no 
company  ought  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  its  shares  if  any  one  of  those  classes  of 
persons  objected. 

854.  Then  you  would  give  power  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  denomination  of  shares 
by  simple  resolution,  instead  of  makin?  it  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  process  of  liquidation,  and 
you  would  make  it  a  condition  that  all  the  credi- 
tors, and  all  the  debenture  holders,  and  all  who 
have  claims,  should  consent ;  or  otherwise,  that  it 
should  not  be  done? — Yes ;  I  should  like  to  hand 
in  a  paper,  which  contains  the  heads  of  a  pro- 
posed Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1862.  (  The  same 
teas  delivered  in,  vide  Appendix.^  I  should  think 
that  it  would  be  very  objectionable  indeed  to  do 
what  the  Right  Honourable  Member  suggested, 
namely,  to  ear-mark  the  companies;  I  see  no 
object  whatever  in  ear-marking  the  companies  ;  I 
think  that  a  company  would  put  itself  to  the  in- 
convenience of  undergoing  a  process  of  liquidation, 
which  is  the  present  mode  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty,  rather  tiian  be  ear-marked.  Publicitr 
might  be  given  of  the  intention  to  reduce,  as  is 
suggested  in  this  Memorandum,  by  notice  to  the 
creditors,  notice  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  notice 
to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  for 
one  month,  three  months,  or  even  six  months ; 
but  I  should  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  ear- 
mark the  companies,  even  for  a  limited  time. 

856.  Will  you  explain  why  you  think  that  the 
affixing  to  the  word  "  limited  "  the  further  word 
"reduced*  would  be  attended  with  practical 
damage  or  difficulty  ? — I  think  that  companies 
would  consider  that  the  Government  had  put  a 
stigma  upon  what  is  a  simple  act  of  justice. 

866.  Do  you  think  it  tright  be  called  an  offen- 
sive addition  to  a  practical  change? — I  would  not 
express  a  stronger  opinion  upon  that. 

857.  Will  you  state  what  you  consider  to  be 
the   important    advantages,  if  any,  of  giving  a 

fower  to  companies  to  reduce  their  capital? — 
can  very  shortly  state  that,  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  if  I  were  first  to  state  the  difficulties  ; 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  four  large  companies 
with  which  I  have  been  very  intimately  connected. 
I  am  the  auditor  of  all  the  four  companies ;  the 
Bbbw  Vale  Company  with  four  millions ;  Bolc- 


kow  and  Vaughan's,  with  2j  millions  ;  Palmer's 
Company  with  two  millions,  and  the  Colonial 
company  with  two  millions.  I  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  those  companies,  and 
am  the  professional  accountant  and  auditor 
of  each  of  them.  In  each  of  those  companies 
they  have  too  large  a  subcribed  capital,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  companies  were  com- 
pelled to  be  formed  before  the  valuations  were 
made  upon  which  the  price  was  settled ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  agreed  in  all  these  cases  to  take  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  property  by  valuation, 
and  in  each  case  the  vendors  estimated  tfce 
amount  too  heavily,  and  we  therefore  made  too 
large  a  provision  for  surplus  capital ;  so  that  in 
each  case  we  could  do  very  well  if  the  nominal  capi- 
tal were  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  amount. 
In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan, 
which  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Drake,  we  had  a 
capital  of  2}  millions,  and  we  could  very  well  do 
with  a  capital  of  1^  millions.  The  instructions 
by  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  the  vendors  of 
that  property,  were  in  writing,  authorising  me  to 
sell  for  1,800,000 1.,  "  Or  such  less  amount  as  they 
may  hereafter  agree  to  in  writing,"  By  subsequent 
negotiations  they  agreed  to  sell  their  property  by 
valuation,  and  it  only  came  to  about  half  the  money, 
so  that  really  the  company  have  a  nominal  capital 
of  2|  millions,  when  1}  millions  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

858.  Will  you  point  out  the  difficulties  ia  that 
case  which  attend  your  present  position? — The 
holder  of  shares  in  those  companies  finds  himself 
with  an  uncalled  liability  much  greater  than  the 
amount  paid,  and,  in  the  public  estimation,  that  is 
a  very  great  defect.  People  will  not,  after  the  late 
crisis,  invest  their  money  in  the  purchase  of 
shares,  even  in  sound  trading  companies  having 
so  large  a  margin  of  capital  nnpud. 

859.  When  you  say  that  they  will  not  do  so, 
you  apply  that  remark  to  the  present  time  only? 
— I  do  not  believe  they  will  in  the  future  when 
the  crisis  has  passed  by,  and  I  should  never  re- 
commend my  friends  to  buy  shares  in  a  company 
unless  there  is  really  limited  liability  .is  well 
as  limited  liability  in  appearance.  In  fact,  I 
have  carried  that  plan  out  entirely  by  my  project 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Agra  Bank.  I 
ventured  to  recommend  the  whole  of  the  ncir 
capital  for  the  Agra  Bank  to  be  fully  paid  up ; 
and  800  new  subscribers  have  come  forward, 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  suffer  no  detriment 
whatever  from  the  fact  of  the  capital  in  that  case 
being  fVilly  paid  up.  I  believe  that  it  will  cause 
the  exercise  of  prudence,  and  will  prevent  that 
kind  of  reckless  and  extravagant  speculation 
which  an  uncalled  capital,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  reserve  credit,  has  occasioned  in  so  many  com- 
panies. 

8^.  Taking  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  and 
Vaughan,  will  you  describe  the  difficulty  oi 
winding-up  and  reconstructing  in  order  to  do 
this  very  thing  ? — In  the  case  of  Bolckow,  Vangban 
&  Co.,  who  own  very  large  landed  estates,  the 
stamp  duties  alone  on  the  transfer  of  property 
would  come  to  nearly  10,000/.,  and  we  should 
havelof  course  to  undergo  the  process  of  liquidation, 
which  we  could  do  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  no 
doubt,  but  it  would  involve  in  all  probability 
a  loss  to  the  company  of  15,000  /.,  so  that  we 
can  do  at  the  cost  of  15,000/.  all  that  we  are 
now  asking  Parliament  to  enable  us  to  do  in  the 
most  public  and  manifest  manner,  but  without- 
this  great  cost. 

861.  That 
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861.  That  is  as  to  tb«  question  of  expense; 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  reference  to  the 
titles  of  your  estates  which  would  be  inTolved  in 
a  case  of  that  kind  ? — None  whatever;  the  titles 
of  the  estates  would  be  found  in  every  case  to  be 
satisfactory,  because  they  were  investigated  at 
tite  time  of  the  purchase. 

862.  Would  it  affect  your  credit  at  all  ?— Not 
at  all ;  in  companies  like  Bolckow  and  Yaughan 
we  require  little  or  no  credit ;  we  get  raw  material 
in  the  shape  of  ironstone,  and  coal,  and  lime,  and 
turn  the  ironstone  into  pig  iron  and  manufactured 
iron,  and  we  sell  it,  so  that  we  want  no  credit  in  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

863.  Then  is  your  own  objection  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law  that  there  is  a  restriction  upon 
your  mani^ement  of  your  own  affairs,  and  tnat 
you  are  compelled  to  go  through  an  expensive 
process  to  do  a  thing  which  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  without  it? — Yes;  in  this  case  it  would 
eoet  us  15,000  /.,  and  considerable  trouble  and 
delay ;  whilst  my  suggested  amendments  would 
amply  provide  for  creditors  and  everybody  else, 
and  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  it  at  once. 

864.  And  at  what  cost  ? — Under  this  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law  it  would  not  cost  us  100  /. 

865.  In  fact,  in  one  case  it  is  nominal,  and  in 
tlae  other  it  is  an  excessive  tax  ?— Yes. 

866.  Does  it  strike  you  that  any  large  amount 
of  capital  is  being  hung  up,  as  it  were,  in  sns- 
pense  by  the  overhanging  calls  of  many  of  those 
oompanies  ? — Undoubtedly. 

867.  What  is  your  notion  of  the  probable 
amount  of  capital  which  is  so  h^d  in  suspense  ? — 
la  this  case  of  Bolckow  and  Yaughan,  the  shares 
are  100  L  each ;  a  man  having  100  shares  in  that 
company  has  paid  up  2,600  /. ;  but  he  has  a  lia^ 
bility  of  7,500,/.  hanging  over  him,  and  if  he  be  a 
pmdent  num  be  will  keep  that  amount  at  his 
banker's  or  in  reserve,  whilst  if  he  knew  that  his 
liability  was  limited  and  settled,  he  would  be 
quite  at  liberty  to  invest  that  amount  elsewhere ; 
it  is  operating  now  very  injuriously  upon  the  capi- 
talists  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  prudent 
asDfd  small  capitalists, 

868.  What  is  the  amount  of  ci^tal  which  is 
bnng  npin  this  way?-~I  cannot  say,  but  I  should 
tltink  that  within  tibe  circle  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance and  our  clients,  which  extends  all  over  the 
country,  many  millions  of  money  are  held  in  ra- 
serve  on  that  account. 

869.  Do  you  think  that  a  public  advantage 
would  be  gained,  apart  from  private  convenience, 
if  those  fatties  were  given  to  redoce  the  capi- 
tal?—Yes.  There  are  hundreds  of  capitidists  wno 
mvest  their  money  through  me,  who  would  never 
uivest  in  any  company  except  under  limited 
liability,  and  who  always  keep  in  reserve  an 
amount  sufficient  for  any  probable  call,  and  who 
never  go  into  financial  or  other  companies,  where 
there  are  100  L  shares,  and  a  5  /.  caU ;  limited 
Cabilty  has  in  my  hands  been  apf^ed  to  serve 
capitiusts ;  I  have  not  tried  to  serve  speculative 
nen,  but  only  those  who  had  iond  fide  money  to 
invest. 

870.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Drake  that  this 
orer-hanging  liabuitj,  to  use  your  term,  has  had 
.the  effect  of  rendering  the  constituency  in  Limited 
Liability  Companies  less  valuable  and  less  solid, 
and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  Imng  into  onn- 
paaies  people  of  lets  wealth  and  less  prudeBoe.? 
— I  do ;  I  believe  that  siiwe  the  reoent  panic  more 
pradent  people  hsnre  sold  oat  of  Limited  Liability 
Coapanies  in  eonseqnenca  of  tlie  liability  on  un- 
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that  speculative  people  have  come  in  at  the  very 
low  prices  at  which  limited  liability  shares  have 
been  purchasable. 

871.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  anything 
ftirther  which  strikes  you  with  regard  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  law,  and  your  views  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  Registrar,  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  capital, 
and  as  to  anything  further  in  the  clauses  ot  the 
Act  ? — I  should  like  to  mention  three  other  sub- 
jects, namely,  audit,  liquidation,  and  share  accounts. 
I  most  fully  approve  of  Mr.  Leeman's  Bill,  as  to 
the  sale  of  bank  shares.  I  am  the  auditor  of  several 
banks,  and  I  am  personally  connected  with  many 
others;  bankers  do  not  like  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  that  Bill ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  passing 
of  that  Bill  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Joint  Stock  Banks.  As  to  the  aodit 
of  the  accounts  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  of 
course,  as  a  professional  auditor,  I  have  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  accounts  of  companies 
stated,  and  in  many  cases,  and  even  in  Joint 
Stock  Banks  and  others,  they  are  sometimes 
stated  in  forms  which  are  quite  incomprehensible. 
I  think  that  in  any  alteration  of  the  law,  Joint 
Stock  Companies  under  limited  liability,  ought 
to  be  c(nnpelled  to  make  some  near  approach  to 
^t  form  of  balance  sheet  which  is  included 
under  Schedule  A.,  in  the  Act;  and  that,  in  fact, 
when  a  company  does  not  choose  to  adopt  the 
clauses  of  the  Schedule  A.,  which  were  intended 
to  save  tlicm  trouble  and  expense,  they  should  be 
required  by  the  B«gistrar  to  make  as  near  an 
approach  to  those  regulations  and  to  that  form  of 
account  as  possible. 

872.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  take  that 
as  a  standard  ? — Yes.  I  could  surest  some  al- 
teration in  that  form  of  account  which  would 
make  it  unobjectionable. 

873.  Do  you  think  that  a  model  account  should 
be  inserted  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  that  all  Joint  Stock 
Banks  should  be  required  to  separate  the  liabilities 
on  account  of  cash  or  deposit  accounts  and  the 
liabilities  on  bills  payable.  We  very  fre- 
quently find  the  two  things  mixed  up  togetiier,  so 
that  nobody  can  understand  what  amount  beloi^s 
to  eaeh.  Then,  in  reference  to  liqttidatioil, 
I  think  that  the  system  of  liquidation  has  on  t^ 
whole  answered  tolembly  well,  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  consideraUe  amendment  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  appointing  liquidators ;  at  present 
companies  when  unable  to  pay  their  debts  are  very 
much  disposed  to  have  their  affiurs  wound  up  by 
voluntary  liquidators ;  ia  that  case  there  is  this 
curious  anomaly,  that  the  creditors  have  usually- 
no  voice  in  the  appointment.  The  chairman'  of 
the  company  generally  files  the  application  to 
tiie  Court,  and  the  shareholders  have  consequently 
the  appointment  of  the  liquidators.  Now  that 
may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  positive  injustice  to 
the  creditors,  and  it  seems  aaomalous  iLat  credi- 
tors under  voluntainr  liqtiidation  should  have  no 
adequate  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  liqui- 
dators. In  the  Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan 
Bank,  of  which  1  mn  a  liquidator,  the  shareholders 
appoint  three  persona  as  liqnidatonl,  and  the 
creditors  appoint  one. 

874.  How  do  you  mean  as  it  is?— I  mean  l^t 
volnatary  liquidation  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved if  the  erectitors  as  well  as  the  shareholders 
were  reqmre<l  to  be  equally  represented  in  the 
persoas  appointed  liquadaftors. 

875.  You  would  give  the  creditor,  then,  a  new 
power?' — Ytf^  I  say  that  when  a  concern  isia- 
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V.Chadteick,  solvent,  it  ought  to  approach  to  a  bankruptcy; 
Esq.  and  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  creditors  and  not 

~— —        the  debtors,  appoint  the  assignees.      Why  should 
86  ^*  ^®  different  in  the  case  of  the  liquidation  of  a 

'  '^'  company.  When  a  banking  company,  or  a  financial 
company,  or  a  credit  company,  is  insolvent,  the 
shareholders  appoint  the  very  people  who  are  to 
distribute  the  assets.  I  say  that  the  creditors 
ought  to  have  the  largest  share  in  that  appoint- 
ment, and  that  in  practice  there  is  an  anomaly  in 
their  present  position.  Then,  again,  there  is  too 
much  power  given  to  single  shareholders  and  single 
creditors  in  applying  to  the  Court,  and  throwing 
a  company  into  liquidation.  No  doubt  there  has 
been  a  system  of  "wrecking"  going  on,  and 
solicitors  and  others  have  lent  themselves  to 
it;  it  is  well  known  that  in  some  oflSces  in 
the  City  there  are  some  16  or  20  cases  of 
liquidation,  and  that  there  has  been  a  regular 
system  of  promoting  liquidation.  Speaking  as 
a  liquidator.  I  think  also  that  the  remuneration 
to  the  liquidators  is  in  a  very  anomalous  position. 

876.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
present  system  under  which  the  remuneration  of 
liquidators  is  fixed,  and  by  whom  ? — ^The  re- 
muneration of  liquidators  has  really  never  been 
fixed;  various  courts  have  given  various  decisions. 
In  the  case  of  some  banks,  the  liquidators  ex- 
penses have  amounted  to  20,000  /.,  30,000  /.  and 
40,000  /.,  and  his  remuneration  has  been  fixed 
variously  from  five  guineas  to  15  guineas  per  day, 
and  from  a  quarter  to  one  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  per  cent,  on  the  amount  realised. 

877.  By  whom  has  it  been  so  fixed? — It  is 
allowed  by  the  chief  clerk,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Court 

878.  Then  the  chief  clerk  does  apparently 
exercise  a  power  aa  to  liquidation? — He  does 
exercise  a  very  large  and  a  very  salutary  power 
in  liquidations. 

879.  But  in  this  particular  case  of  the  remu- 
neration of  liquidators,  is  any  power  exercised  by 
him  ? — It  is  discretionary.  In  every  case  you 
have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  chief  clerk ;  we 
have  the  case  of  the  Agra  Bank,  where  the  liqui- 
dator has  made  a  very  large  claim,  and  he  has 
based  that  claim  upon  what  he  thought  to  be  right, 
namely,  a  per-centage  on  the  amount  passing 
through  his  hands;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  uat  case,  because  I  am  connected  with  the 
bank. 

880.  Upon  what  precedent  did  he  base  that 
claim? — That  the  Court  has  allowed  a  per- 
centage in  many  cases,  and  if  I  recollect  rightly 
his  claim  did  not  amount  to  one  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  passing  through  his  hands.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  millions. 

881.  But  the  trouble  may  not  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount? — Not  at  alL  Speaking  as  a  pro- 
fessional accountant,  and  a  liquidator,  I  say  that 
the  per-centage  principle  cannot  always  be  justi- 
fied. We  are  called  in  as  professional  accountants 
and  are  expected  to  be  well  up  to  our  work,  and 
the  matter  of  honesty  is  not  a  question  of  deal- 
ing with  units  or  with  millions. 

882.  Then  you  consider  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  fail  in  some  way  with  reference  to  this 
matter ;  could  you  point  out  any  alteration  of  the 
Act  which  would  bring  about  a  hotter  system  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  those  suggestions  now. 
There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  defect  in  the  appoint- 
ment 01  liquidator,  as  I  have  stated  ;  I  think  that 
the  voluntary  liquidator  would  very  often  take 
the  place  of  the  official  liquidator,  if  the  liquidator 


were  appointed  with  the  consent  of  all  parties ; 
the  creditors  have  not  been,  in  my  opinion,  furly 
represented  in  the  appointments  which  have 
been  made,  because  the  Act  gives  power  to  share- 
holders to  appoint  their  own  liquidator. 

883.  Would  your  own  solution  of  the  difficulty 
be,  that  the  creditors  should  be  allowed  to  join 
in  the  appointment  of  the  liquidators,  and  that 
the  parties,  the  credit'Ors  being  puties,  should  be 
allowed  to  wind  up  the  concern  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Court? — Yes ;  I  should  never  give 
up  the  supervision  of  the  Court;  I  think  that 
that  is  a  security  to  all  the  creditors. 

884.  And  you  would  reduce  the  power  of  any 
single  individual  unfairly  to  throw  a  concern 
into  liquidation  ? —  I  would  not  allow  persons  to 
apply  to  the  Court  unless  they  had  one-tenth  of 
the  share  capital  of  the  company,  or  represented 
liabilities  of  the  company  equal  in  amount  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  paid  up  capital. 

885.  Mr.  VanceJ]  In  one  of  the  largest  cases 
of  volimtary  liquidation,  viz.,  Overend,  Gumey 
&  Co.,  were  not  the  creditors  fully  represented? 
—  They  appointed  creditors'  representatives ; 
but  the  creditors'  representatives  had  comparar 
tively  no  power  whatever.  Mr.  Charles  Oppen- 
hein  and  Mr.  Grissell,  and  others,  are,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  permitted  by  the  official 
liquidator  to  be  present  and  to  see  the  accounts ; 
but  I  think  they  have  no  power  to  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  liquidators. 

886.  Are  the  official  liquidators  altogether  in 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  upon  that  point ;  I  understand  that 
they  are  generally  nominated  by  the  shareholders ; 
in  fact  the  liquidators  are  usually  appointed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  when  the  solicitor  to  the 
company  finds  that  they  must  go  into  liquidsr 
tion,  he  goes  to  the  Court,  and  he  gets  one  or  two 
persons  appointed  as  provisional  liquidators,  and 
they  are  generally  re-appointed  as  voluntaiy 
liquidators  or  official  liquidators. 

887.  Would  you  propose  that  the  liquidator  in 
a  voluntary  liquidation  should  be  approved  by  the 
Court  ? — They  are  usually  approved  by  the  Court 
now,  but  if  there  are  two  liquidators  in  any  case, 
such  as  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.,  or  the  Hin- 
dustan Bank,  or  a  finance  company,  one  of  the 
liquidators  at  least  should  represent  the  creditors 
and  one  the  company. 

888.  And  would  you  effect  that  by  enactment  ? 
— I  would  effect  that  by  enactment. 

889.  Mr.  Finlay.']  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Drake  that  there  would  be  no  practical  difiSculty 
in  reducing  the  capital  of  a  company  ? — None. 

890.  Do  you  see  no  difficulty  in  having  such 
provisions  as  shall  secure  the  interest  of  the 
creditors  without  extending  the  liability  of  the 
shareholders? — I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
it. 

891.  At  present  the  companies  to  which  you 
have  referred  are  those  which  are  very  much 
depressed  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  amount 
of  liability  to  which  the  shareholders  are  still 
subject,  does  it  interfere  with  the  man^ement  of 
their  business ;  does  it  embarrass  them  at  all  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  interferes  with  the  mana^- 
ment  of  their  business,  nor  with  their  credit, 
but  the  grievous  point  is,  that  the  shareholders 
are  frightened,  and  they  say, "  We  see  the  evils  of 
this  overhanging  liability,  arid  we  will  get  out." 

892.  You  have  stated  in  those  cases  that  the 
large  capitaljwhich  has  been  raised  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  exactly 
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what  amount  of  capital  would  be  required? — 
Yea. 

893.  The  same  case  may  occur  again,  and  if 
there  ie  no  power  given  to  reduce  the  capital,  it 
may  throw  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  formation 
of  other  companies  of  a  similar  kind  hereafter, 
may  it  not  ? — The  future  will  take  care  of  itself. 
I  ^onld  take  care,  in  all  companies  which  I 
form,  or  in  which  I  recommend  the  investment 
of  moneys,  that  the  amount  of  unpaid  capital  was 
comparatively  small ;  in  fact,  I  ^all  never  recom- 
meM  a  person  to  invest  his  money  in  any  com- 
pany, unless  he  can  see  the  limit  of  his  liability, 
and  has  power  to  pay  up. 

894.  But  in  the  case  of  mines,  for  instance, 
until  they  are  valued,  you  cannot  tell  what 
capital  will  be  required ;  and  in  that  case  you 
will  have  to  provide  for  the  maximum,  and  when 
you  have  done  that,  you  will  find  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  one-third  too  large  ;  would  it  not  throw 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  new 
oompames  if  you  had  not  the  power  of  reducing 
it  Mterwards? — Considering  the  irate  at  which 
new  companies  have  been  formed  of  late,  I  think 
that  a  large  amount  of  difficulty  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  ibrmation  would  be  a  public  good. 

895.  Mr.  Lowe.']  What  difficulty  do  you  pro- 
pose to  throw  in  the  way  of  their  formation  ? — 
That  they  should  not  be  formed  as  they  are 
now  at  perhaps  a  few  hours'  notice,  with  the 
Articles  of  Association  so  imperfectly  prepared ;  I 
think  you  should  require  them  to  deposit  the 
Articles  of  Association  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  and  that  he  should  see  that 
those  Articles  of  Association  contained  nothing 
inconsistent  with  public  policy,  and  that  to  some 
extent  they  approached  to  the  model  clauses  in 
Schedule  A. 

896.  Are  you  aware  that  Schedule  A.  was  pre- 
pared not  at  all  as  a  type  of  what  deeds  ought  to 
be,  but  merely  of  what  they  were  likely  to  be, 
as  to  save  people  trouble  and  expense  ? — It  con- 
tains all  the  clauses  with  regard  to  audit,  and  that 
increase  of  capital  shall  be  done  by  the  share- 
holders, whereas,  in  fact,  we  find  that  all  sorts  of 
liabilities  are  incurred  by  the  directors  without 
consulting  the  shareholders  at  all.  If  the  Regis- 
trar of  Joint  Stock  Companies  had  the  power 
which  I  recommend,  he  would  never  register  a 
company  with  Articles  of  Association  where  any 
deed  was  withheld  ;  I  would  have  no  deeds  with- 
held, as  in  the  case  of  Overend  &  Gumey;  I 
would  have  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies say,  "  I  represent  the  public  to  this  extent, 
that  you  must  be  perfectly  transparent  in  what 
you  ask,  so  that  an  innocent  and  honest  man 
may  be  able  to  see  clearly  what  you  mean,  and 
what  you  ask  for,  and  what  are  your  powers." 

897.  But  why  not  leave  the  innocent  and 
honest  man  to  look  out  for  that  for  himself, 
instead  of  doing  it  for  him? — You  do  a  great 
many  thin^  for  the  public,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  protections  which  they  ought  to  have. 

898.  Is  there  any  such  protection  to  the  public 
in  this  Act,  except  publicity? — You  have  not 
publicity  in  the  case  of  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion. 

899.  Cannot  any  person  go  and  see  them  for 
a  shilling  ? — They  can  do  so. 

900.  Would  it  not  be  liable  to  this  objection, 
that  people  would  put  trust  in  the  Registrar  more 
than  they  should  do,  and  throw  all  the  blame 
upon  him  when  they  found  they  were  mistaken  ? 
— I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
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than  putting  trust  in  nobody,  because  I  should   D'  Chadakk^ 
say  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who.         ^•9' 
come    into    liability  companies    read    first    the     „g"Tj     t 
Articles  of  Association.  igeT* 

901.  Is  it  not  the  best  to  do  all  we  can  to 
inculcate  in  people  that  they  had  better  trust  to 
themselves  than  to  others  in  these  matters  ? — 
It  is. 

902.  You  state  that  the  Court  appoints  the 
liquidator  when  the  company  is  wound  up  under 
an  order  cf  the  Court ;  can  you  suggest  any  im- 
provement of  the  liquidator  ? — I  would  require 
the  Court  to  appoint  two  liquidators,  one  of  wh(»n 
should  represent  the  creditor  ;  I  think  that  there 
is  8(HnetimeB  injustice  done  to  the  creditors  by  the 
appointment  oi  one  or  more  parties  representing 
only  the  shareholders. 

903.  How  many  liquidators  are  required? — 
One  or  more  may  be  appointed  ;  I  believe  that 
the  best  liquidation  is  where  there  is  a  single 
liquidator,  and  when  he  does  represent  all  parties. 

904.  Then  you  would  get  all  parties  repre- 
sented if  you  had  one  liquidator;  how  would  you 
get  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  the  creditors 
altc^ether  ? — The  liquidator  has  power  to  call 
the  creditors  together  at  any  time. 

905.  But  do  you  mean  that  you  wish  the 
creditor  to  be  consulted  as  to  who  the  liquidator 
should  be? — Where  two  liquidators  are  appointed, 
one  ought  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  cre- 
ditors. 

906.  But  when  there  is  only  one  ? — He  then 
represents  all  parties;  I  believe  that  the  indi- 
vidual discretion  of  one  man  in  managing  any 
estate,  however  large,  is  better  than  that  of  three 
or  four. 

907.  Then  you  would  not  give  the  creditors 
any  voice  ? — They  would  be  represented  by 
him. 

908.  But  they  would  not  have  any  voice  in  his 
appointment,  according  to  your  proposal  ? — No. 

909.  In  voluntary  winding-up  you  would  give 
the  creditors  a  voice  jointly  with  the  shareholders, 
or  alone? — I  would  give  the  creditors  a  voice 
jointly  with  the  shareholders,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  single  liquidator,  which  seldom  occurs  in  the 
case  of  a  voluntary  winding-up. 

910.  Would  you  think  it  batter  that  it  should 
be  the  case  ? — 1  es ;  but  I  think  that  in  all  cases 
a  professional  man  does  a  thing  better  alone,  on 
his  individual  responsibility. 

911.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  there  is 
a  single  person  called  a  trustee,  who  is  much  the 
same  as  a  liquidator  ? — Yes. 

912.  The  creditors  appoint  him ;  do  you  think 
that  plan  would  answer? — I  think  it  answers 
much  better  than  our  system  here  ;  but  I  would 
not  take  away  all  the  voice  from  the  shareholders, 
because  the  shareholders  are  very  deeply  inte- 
rested. 

913.  Then  how  would  you  arrange  it? — I 
cannot  illustrate  that  better  than  by  this  case  of 
the  Hindostan  Bank:  I  represent  all  the  creditors, 
but  I  am  associated  with  three  gentlemen  who  were 
directors  or  shareholders,  and  who  represent  the 
shareholders ;  therefore  I  am  a  single  liquidator, 
representing  the  whole  of  the  creditors.  Fortu- 
nately we  all  agree,  and  as  I  am  the  only  profes- 
sional accountant  in  connection  with  the  liquida- 
tion, they  allow  me  to  have  a  good  deal  my  own 
way ;  we  have  never  had  one  mishap ;  but  one 
can  very  easily  conceive  that  four  gentiemen 
sitting  in  that  way  might  have  a  dinerence  of 
opinion ;  as  for  instance,  they  might  insist  upon 
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p.  Chadv/ick,  no  call  being  made ;  and,  in  that  case,  there  is 
Esq.         power  to  go  to  the  Court. 

•— —  914.  In  the    case   of  a   single  liquidator   in 

26  March      voluntary  winding-up,  how  is  he  appointed  ? — He 
1867.        j^enerally  is  appointed  on  a  joint  recommendation 
by  the  shareholders  and  creditors. 

915.  And  if  they  cannot  agree,  what  happens? 
— Then  the  creditors  send  m  one,  two,  or  three 
names,  and  the  shareholders  send  in  one,  two,  or 
three  names  to  the  Court,  and  the  Court  selects 
the  liquidator. 

916.  Then  the  creditors  might  be  unrepresented 
altogether,  might  they  not,  because  the  Court 
might  take  the  name  sent  in  by  the  shareholders? 
— There  would  be  no  harm  in  that,  because,  being 
selected  by  the  Court,  he  would  then  represent 
all  parties. 

917.  I  thought  that  your  objection  was,  that 
the  creditors  should  be  represented  ? — -Where  two 
or  more  names  are  sent  in  to  the  Court,  the 
Court  selects. 

918.  Do  you  think  that  the  Court  has  given 
satisfaction  in  its  appointment  of  liquidators  ? — I 
think  that  it  has ;  I  think  that  the  system  of 
liquidation  imder  the  tremendous  emergency  of 
the  crisis  has  been  very  valuable  indeed, 

919.  In  Scotland,  the  trustee  is  generally  p«d 
upon  a  per-centage,  which  is  agreed  upon  before- 
hand, is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

920.  Would  that  plan  answer  with  the  liqui- 
dator?— I  do  not  see  the  general  applicability  of 
a  per-centage ;  as  a  professional  accountant,  I 
consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  charge  what  price 


I  like  for  my  services ;  and  several  years  ago,  I 
put  the  price  of  my  services  at  three  or  four  tunes 
the  price  of  an  ordinary  accountant's  services ;  I 
said,  "I  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  for  less 
than  10,  and  in  some  cases,  20  guineas  a  day ;  it 
is  not  worth  my  while." 

921.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing that  before  hand  ? — I  do  not  understand  how 
all  this  complaint  has  arisen  about  the  payment 
of  the  liquidator,  because  people  can  miake  any 
arrangement  widi  the  official  liquidator  before- 
hand?— It  is  not  usual  to  make  it;  voluntary 
liquidators  are  sometimes  appointed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  concern,  subject  to 
any  settlement  as  to  remuneration  at  a  subsequent 
meeting ;  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  practically  settled 
between  the  solicitor  and  the  kquidator  and  the 
chief  clerk,  and  it  comes  back  to  the  shareholders, 
and  they  approve  of  it;  but  in  the  case  of  an 
official  liquidator,  neither  shareholders  nor  cre- 
ditors have  a  voice  in  the  remuneration ;  that  is 
settled  by  the  Court;  they  can  appeal  to  the 
Court  {gainst  the  chajrges,  but  that  would  usually 
be  considered  a  very  invidious  thing. 

922.  You  BUgffest  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
same  way  as  tne  appointment  of  a  voluntary 
liquidator? — Yes;  the  Vice  Chancellor  or  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  might  lay  down  certain  rules 
which  would  limit  the  remuneration  of  the  liqui- 
dator according  to  the  amount  of  responsibility 
attached  to  his  position,  and  according  to  the 
man  appointed. 
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Friday,  29th  March  1867. 


MEMBERS  FBESENT: 


Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cave. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Watkin. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


William  Knapp  Henderson,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


923.  Chairmajul  Abe  you  an  Accountant  in 
the  City?— lam. 

924.  And  have  you  had  experience  in  reference 
to  Limited  Liabihty  Companies  ? — I  have. 

925.  I  think  you  have  made  out  for  the  Com- 
mittee a  statement  showing  the  niunber  of 
companies  in  liquidation,  the  amount  of  capital, 
and  the  names  of  the  principal  liquidators,  nave 
yon  not? — A  statement  to  the  end  of  last  year. 

926.  Will  you  hand  in  that  statement? — I 
wiU. 

\Tlie  tame  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows: — ] 

"  SUMMARY. 


Liquid!  ton. 

Number 

of 

Companies. 

Amcnnt. 

£. 

Harding,  WUnney,  and  Gibbon*    • 

61 

20,2fi9,600 

Colenun,  Tnrquud,  Young,  &  Co. 

29 

18,416,000 

Kemp,  Cuman,  Ford,  &  Co.     -    - 

12 

13,660,000 

Price,  Holyland,  and  WaterbouM  - 

8 

5,200,000 

Cbatteria  and  NichoUa  . 

6 

4,915,000 

QuUter,  Ball,  &  Co.     -        .        .        . 

5 

1,100,000 

Snndria,  eooaiating  of  91  persons  - 

139 

28,666,600 

Deduct  Companin  represented')  _ 
by  two  House*        -        -  /  " 

269 
2 

92,109,200 

6,000,000 

257 

86,109,200 

"The  firm  of  Harding  &  Co.  represeDt  one-fooith  of  all 
the  capital  in  liquidation. 

"  The  firm  consists  of  thne' partners,  who,  on  the  average, 
would  have  20  companies  each  to  liquidate,  and  they  could 
not  possibly  give  more  than  about  20  minutes  anday  to 
each.  One  of  the  partners  (Mr.  Whinney)  has  in  his  own 
name  SO  companies ;  he  could  not  give  mote  than  about 
10  minutes  per  day  to  each. 

"  Coleman  &  Co.  represent  upwards  of  one-fifth  of  the 
capital,  and  have  four  partners  engaged  in  liquidations. 
These  have  an  average  of  nine  and  a-half  companies  each, 
and  could  give  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  to 
each,  if  they  had  no  other  business  to  attend  to ;  their 
other  business  is,  however,  very  large.  These  two  firms 
have  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  capital  in  liquidation 
under  their  control.'' 
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927.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  in  reference  to  any  alteration  and 
amendment  of  the  Act,  as  regards  the  formation 
of  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862  ? — I  have 

Siven  considerable  consideration  to  the  subject. 
f  y  idea  is,  that  if  some  amendment  was  made  by 
which  intending  shareholders  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  investigating,  as  to  the  bona  fides 
oi  the  prospectus,  and  seeing  that  the  prospectus 
agrees  with  the  articles  of  association  it  would 
be  a  valuable  provision,  as  at  present  the  di- 
rectors who  are  usually  appointed  under  the 
articles  of  association,  or  the  prospectus,  are 
nominated  by  the  promoters,  whose  object  gene- 
rally is  to  make  a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
formation  of  a  company.  I  think  instead  of  those 
directors,  the  prospectus  should  merely  appoint 
a  provisional  committee,  who  should  allot  the 
shares,  and  call  a  meeting  of  the  allottees, 
those  allottees  to  appoint  directors,  whose 
first  duty  should  be  to  see  that  the  prospectus 
was  correct,  and  that  the  articles  of  association 
^reed  with  it ;  the  shareholders  should  then  be 
allowed,  in  the  event  of  those  directors  reporting 
that  the  prospectus  was  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  to  withdraw  from  the  company,  and  the 
expenses  which  had  been  incurred,  should  be 
paid  by  those  who  had  attempted  to  get  it  up. 

928.  The  deposits  in  that  case  womd  be  simply 
caution  money  r — They  would  be  simply  caution 
money,  and  should  be  returned. 

929.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  capital, 
have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  the  proportion 
of  uncalled  capital? — I  utink  that  the  proportion 
of  uncalled  capital  is  now  very  much  too  large  in 
proportion  to  that  which  is  called.    It  gives  com- 

Eanies  apparently  a  credit  which  they  should  not 
ave  ;  parties  are  inclined  to  deal  with  them 
under  the  impression  that  that  large  amount  of 
uncalled  capital  forms  a  valuable  security,  but 
when  the  company  is  wound  up,  it  generally  turns 
out  that  the  shareholders  are  not  able  to  find 
that  capital  which  is  uncalled,  and  therefore  in 
point  01  fact,  it  is  a  myth,  and  is  no  security  at 
all.  I  think  if  it  were  confined  to  one-fourm  of 
the  capital,  it  would  be  much  better  than  as  at 
present 

930.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make 
to  the  Committee  with  reference  to  a  question 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  giving  companies, 
limited  by  shares,  the  power  bv  resolution  of 
reducing  their  capital,  after  providing  efficiently 
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and  properly  for  the  payment  of  creditors  ? — I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  with 
"  regard  to  those  companies  which  are  now  in  ex- 
istence, if  6uch  a  power  was  given  to  them,  but  I 
think  my  suggestion  with  regard  to  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital  being  uncalled,  wonld  meet 
the  point  with  reference  to  any  companies  formed 
hereafter. 

931.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  liqnida^ 
tion,  which  haa  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  City,  have  you  anything  to  suggest, 
first  of  all,  with  regard  to  compmsory  liquidation  ? 
— I  think  that  compulsory  liquidation  as  now 
conducted  should  be  done  away  with  altogether. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  when  any  creditor 
can  serve  a  company  with  notice  to  wind  up, 
without  having  first  obtained  a  judgment,  and 
thereby  bring  a  pressure  upon  them.  If  a  com- 
pany, instead  of  being  wound  up  entirely  by  the 
Court,  were  wound  up  somewhat  similarly  to 
the  way  in  which  bankrupts'  estates  are  wound 
up,  under  a  trust  deed,  certain  of  the  creditors 
and  shareholders  jointly  being  trustees,  they 
would  then  be  able  to  wind  it  up  themselves  ; 
having  power,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  Court,  if 
it  were  necessary. 

932.  How  would  you  appoint  those  trustees  ? 
— By  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  and  creditors. 

933.  Would  you  have  separate  meetings  of  the 
shareholders  and  creditors  ? — No ;  a  meeting  of 
the  two  together ;  but  I  would  fix  the  number 
which  should  be  chosen  from  each  body,  at,  say, 
two  from  each  ;  and  that  would,  no  doubt,  result, 
in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  very  same  men 
being  employed  to  liquidate  who  are  now 
employed,  namely,  accountants.  But  the  differ- 
ence would  be  this :  that  under  the  present  law 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  rid  of  a  liquidator, 
if  the  shareholdei-s  or  the  creditors  desire  to  do 
so;  but  in  that  case  he  would  merely  be  the 
servant  of  those  trustees,  and  they  would  be  able 
at  any  time  to  dismiss  hun,  and  to  call  in  another 
if  they  chose. 

934.  Then,  your  idea  is  that  the  creditors 
should  elect  two  trustees  and  the  shareholders 
two  trustees,  who  should  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court, 
and  that  those  four  persons  should  choose  a 
liquidator  upon  good  behaviour,  also  under  the 
approval  of  the  Court? — Yes;  but,  with  full 
power  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  time,  merely  call- 
ing him  in  as  a  consulting  accountant. 

936.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  principle  upon  which  the 
remuneration  of  liquidator  has  been  hitherto 
fixed  ? — Up  to  a  certain  time  they  had  been  paid 
by  commission,  but  now  they  are  usually  paid  by 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  rule  as 
to  how  much  per  day  a  liquidator  is  to  be  paid. 
It  rests  verv  much  with  the  chief  clerks  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  I  know  of  one  case  where 
a  provisional  liquidator  was  allowed  five  guineas 
a  day  and  his  clerks  25  s.  a  day ;  but  he  was  not 
in  office  more  than  three  months,  and  his  re- 
muneration came  to  700  /.  I  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  case,  in  fact,  I  was  individually  connected 
witii  it,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  justly  paid ; 
but  I  happen  to  faiow  that  the  charges  of  his 
successor,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  official 
liquidator,  came  in  less  than  10  months  to  near 
5,000/. 

936.  Upon  what  principle  do  joa  suppose  that 
6,000/1  was  given  to  him '! — I  think  his  fee  would 
probably  be  five  guineas  a  day,  excepting  when 


he  is  out  of  town,  and  then  probably  it  would  be 
10  guineas  a  day  ;  but  I  thmk  where  it  amounts 
to  80  much  is  in  making  up  the  time.  The  time 
is  always  taken  at  six  hours  a  day,  and,  of  course, 
many  men  work  a  great  deal  more  than  six  hours 
a  day ;  and  then,  as  regards  the  clerks,  of  course 
he  can  charge  almost  any  time  for  them. 

937.  Do  you  think  that  many  gentlemen,  there 
being  only  24  hours  in  the  day,  having  10  com- 
panies to  liquidate,  would  charge  time  to  every 
one  of  them  ? —  I  think  in  some  cases  it  is  done  ; 
otherwise  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  immense 
amount  is  made  up. 

938.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  which  you 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  other  suggestion. 

939.  Mr.  Grave*.']  I  think  you  suggested  that 
one-fourth  of  the  capital  should  remain  uncalled; 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  why  you 
thought  so  ? — -I  think  some  portion  must  be  left 
uncalled,  in  order  to  give  the  company  credit ; 
but  I  think  the  great  fault  now  is  that  so  much 
has  been  left  uncalled,  that  the  diareholders  are 
not  sufficiently  responsible  to  make  up  that  which 
is  uncalled  when  the  company  ccnnes  to  be  wound 
up.  I  do  not  think  a  limited  liability  company 
could  obtain  any  credit  at  all  unless  some  portion 
of  their  capital  was  uncalled. 

940.  If  the  capital  was  all  paid  up,  would  not 
that  give  a  more  bond  fide  credit  to  a  company 
than  a  margin  from  a  proprietary  which  was  not 
equally  responsible  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  so  in  a  limited  liabili^  company. 

941.  Mr.  Finlayr\  With  regard  to  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital  not  being  paid  up,  supposing 
a  company  has  paid  up  three-lourths  of  its  capi- 
tal, and  that  it  is  obliged,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  company,  to  require  that  the  other  portion 
should  be  paid  up,  how  would  you  deal  with  such 
a  case  ? — I  would  not  allow  that  without  winding 
up.  I  would  not  allow  a  company  to  call  up 
more  than  a  stated  amount  without  winding  up. 

942.  Then  that  quarter  would  be  a  sort  of 
reserve  ? — Yes. 

943.  Then,  as  to  the  liquidation ;  is  it  a  very 
expensive  operation  at  present  ? — It  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

944.  Does  the  expense  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  ? — ^It  does,  partially.  The 
chief  clerk,  I  believe,  considers  the  amount  of 
responsibility  and  trouble  which  the  liquidator 
has,  in  fixing  the  amount  per  day  which  is  allowed 
him  for  his  time. 

945.  Is  the  expense  smaller  in  a  small  com- 
pany than  in  a  large  one  proportionably  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be ;  but  tnere  is  no  regular 
rule  by  which  the  liquidators  are  paid. 

946.  Would  you  consider  liquidation  to  be  an 
easy  and  desirable  means  of  reducii^  the  capital 
of  a  company  ? — Yes,  if  the  liquidation  is  carried 
out  in  tiie  way  that  I  suggest,  and  not  by  com- 
pulsory liquidation,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
expensive  and  very  tedious  mode. 

947.  Supposing  a  company,  under  tiie  existing 
law,  wishes  to  reduce  its  capital,  can  it  do  that 
in  an  easy  and  economical  way? — If  they  wished 
to  reduce  their  capital,  and  to  go  on  afterwards, 
they  would  have  to  go  through  the  whole  system 
of  liquidation  and  to  form  again,  and  that  is  both 
a  very  expensive  and  very  tedious  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  it. 

948.  What  would  be  the  ^reat  difficulty? — 
The  great  expense  of  liquidation. 

949.  You 
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949.  You  must  first  have  the  sanction  of  every 
individual  shareholder,  must  you  not  ? — Either 
that,  or  you  must  run  the  risk  of  not  getting 
your  capital  for  the  new  company  that  is 
formed. 

950.  Then,  you  think  the  only  way  of  faci- 
litating the  reduction  of  cap.tal  is  by  giving 
Dfiw  power? — By  giving  the  company  power 
to  reduce  their  capital   by   special   resolution; 


of  course  saving  the  rights  of  the  existing  cre- 
ditors. 

951.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.'\  You  have  had,  Isup- 

Ease,  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  regard  to 
mited  companies? — I  have  had  considerable 
experience,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1862. 

952.  Has  your  experience  been  in  London? — 
Yes. 


W.K. 

Hendenoa, 

Esq. 

2g  March 
1867. 


William  Newmaech,  Esq.,  f.b.s.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


953.  Chairman.']  Do  you  wish  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  to  the 
Committee  on  your  previous  examination? — I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  I  then 
gave. 

954.  Mr.  FT.  ^. /<»«<«•.]  In  one  answer  which 
you  made  to  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
honourable  Chairman,  you  stated  that  you 
thought  that  there  was  between  twenty  and 
thirty  millions  of  actually  paid-up  money,  more 
or  less,  in  a  state  of  suspsnded  animation  at  this 
lime  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
liability  upon  uncalled  capital ;  do  you  mean  by 
that  that  such  money  is  kept  idle  ? — I  mean  that 
an  amount  of  capital,  probably  of  not  less  than 
30,000,000/.,  which  has  been  invested  in  the 
shares  of  limited  liability  companies,  is  ren- 
dered practically  unmarketable  in  consequence 
of  tiie  impossibility  of  reducing  the  denomina^ 
tion  of  the  shares  of  those  companies  to  some 
proportion  more  adequate  to  the  kind  of  business 
to  be  carried  on.  The  money  is  there,  and  is 
invested  in  those  companies,  and  must  remain 
there ;  but  the  owners  of  that  capital  are  unable 
to  bring  it  to  market  at  all,  in  consequence  of 
the  impediment  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

955.  But  you  did  not  mean  by  that  answer  to 
give  the  impression  that  that  money  was  taken 
out  of  the  capital  of  the  country  ? — No. 

956.  The  next  question  which  the  honourable 
Chairman  asked  you  is  iJiis :  "  Then,  lookine  at 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  financier  and  of  a  banker, 
does  it  strike  you  that  the  operation  of  this  Act 
is  doing  a  great  public  damage  ?  "  And  your 
reply  is:  "A  great  public  damage  and  great 
personal  damage,  and  for  no  adequate  object" 
The  personal  damage,  of  course,  is  to  the  share- 
holders whose  property  is  depreciated ;  but  in 
what  way  is  the  public  damaged  ? — The  public 
damage  consists  in  a  mass  of  property  which 
certainly  is  very  large,  and  the  primary  condition 
of  which  is  that  it  should  be  transferable  on  easy 
terms,  and  marketable,  bein^  prevented  frtan 
being  transferable  and  from  being  marketable. 

957.  But  did  you  mean  that  the  amount  of 
capital  was  taken  away  from  the  money-market? 
— -I  scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  its  being 
taken  away  from  the  money-market.  The 
capital  is  bond  Jide  capital  and  has  been  paid  up 
for  the  purposes  of  those  undertakings,  and  is 
invested  in  those  undertakinKB ;  and  but  for 
those  artificial  impediments  that  capital,  or  a 
great  portion  of  it,  would  be  capable  of  being 
transferred,  if  not  daily,  at  least  at  very  frequent 
periods. 

968.  And  it  would  get  into  the  hands  of  more 
responsible  people,  1  suppose?  —  That  would 
follow  of  course,  which  we  see  followed  by  railway 
shares  and  by  shares  in  joint  stock  banks  and 
other  concerns  in  which  the  public  have  confi- 
dence. 

0.68. 


959.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  W. 
this  Committee  with  regard  to  legislative  altera-    Newmarck, 
tions  which  should  be  made,  and  which  should         Esq. 
impose  greater  restrictions  upon  the  promoters       t.  r.8. 
and  shareholders  of  limited  companies ;  do  you         ~~~~ 
yourself  propose  that  there  should  be  any  such 
alterations  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  a  very  stroi^ 

opinion  that  the  true  policy  in  these  cases  \&  to 
leave  the  parties  to  take  care  of  th^nselvee ;  the 
function  of  the  law  in  such  matters  is  of  a  very 
limited  character  indeed,  and  the  moment  that 
the  Legislature  oversteps  that  function  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  that  they  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good. 

960.  K  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  over 
several  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  which  were  handed  in  by 
the  first  witness  who  was  called,  Mr.  Curzon ; 
and  if  you  have  any  opinion  upon  either  of  them 
perhaps  you  will  give  it  as  I  read  them.  The  first 
su^estion  is,  "  That  before  a  company  is  r^jis- 
tered,  the  Begistrar  of  Joint  StocK  Companies 
should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  status  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  memorandum  of  association ;" 
what  is  your  view  as  to  that  ? — I  believe  that 
that  is  utterly  impracticable,  and  if  practicable  it 
would  be  mischievous. 

961.  The  second  suggestion  is,  "That  com- 
panies should  be  restrict&d  from  employing  tiieir 
funds  in  the  purchase  of,  or  in  advances  upon, 
their  own  shares;"  what  is  your  opinion  upon 
that  ? — That  is  the  law  at  present,  I  think ;  I  see 
no  objection  to  some  restrtunt  of  that  kind  being 
applied. 

962.  Is  it  the  law  at  present  ? — I  speak  with 
some  hesitation  upon  that,  but  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  there  is  some  clause  in  the  Act 
which  rather  prevents  a  company  from  dealing 
with  its  own  shares. 

963.  Mr.  Gotehen,']  It  is  generally  put  in  the 
articles  of  association  at  all  events,  is  it  not  ? — I 
think  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  salutary. 

964.  Is  it  not  generally  put  in  articles  of  asso- 
ciation?— I  have  seen  it  in  those  articles  very 
frequentiy. 

965.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.]  Would  you  make  it 
omnpulsory  by  law  that  it  should  be  inserted  in 
the  articles  of  association  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  be 
rather  inclined  to  prohibit  them  from  dealing  in 
their  own  shares. 

966.  The  third  suggestion  is,  "  That  they 
should  also  be  restricted  from  borrowing  money 
on  debentures,  or  on  mortgage,  upon  the  general 
funds  of  the  company  ;"  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
— I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
restriction  of  that  sort. 

967.  Beturning  to  the  second  suggestion,  take 
the  case  of  a  thoroughly  bond  Jide  compamj  finding 
that  some  of  its  diareholders  were  wishrng  to 
give  up  their  shares,  do  you  think  that  mere 
would  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  company  taking 
those  shares  r — ^I  think  so. 

H  3  968.  Mr. 
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968.  Mr.  Alderman  Scdomona.']  I  think  that  in 
the  articles  of  association,  there  is  a  power  often 
taken  by  companies  to  buy  their  own  shares  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  my  impression  is,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  Act  which  either  pre- 
vents or  discourages  a  company  from  dealing 
in  its  own  shares. 

969.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.']  The  fourth  su^es- 
tion  is,  "  That  vendors  should  be  enabled  to 
enforce  registration  of  transfers  by  summary  pro- 
cess before  a  Judge  in  Chambers ;"  what  is  your 
remark  upon  that? — That  is,  I  think,  very  salu- 
tary. 

970.  Then  the  fifth  suggestion  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  upon  it:  "  That  any  fraud,  mis- 
representation, or  suppression  of  facts,  by  direc- 
tors, or  other  officers  of  the  company,  should 
be  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor"? — I 
hardly  know  what  the  punishments  of  misde- 
meanors are ;  but  if  it  is  intended  that  a  man 
should  be  sent  to  penal  servitude,  or  put  in  pri- 
son for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  punishment 
might  very  greatly  exceed  the  offence.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  persons  concerned  in  the 
management  of  a  company  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  punishment  of  an  adequate  kind  (and 
of  a  severe  kind,  for  that  matter)  would  follow 
upon  any  dereliction  of  duty ;  but  I  think  that 
that  is  the  law  at  present. 

971.  Then  the  next  suggestion  is,  "  That 
companies  should  not  in  any  case  increase  their 
capital  without  the  consent  of  the  shareholders 
convened  specially  for  the  purpose;  "  what  do 
you  say  to  that? — That  I  thmk  is  a  point  rather 
to  be  settled  by  the  company  itself.  I  men- 
tioned, when  I  was  before  the  Committee  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  I  think  that  it  should  be 
obligatory  upon  all  companies  to  circulate  to 
every  person  who  receives  an  allotment  of  shares, 
a  full  copy  of  the  articles  of  association,  and  of 
any  other  document  setting  out  the  constitution 
of  the  company  ;  and  so  long  as  the  persons  en- 
tering the  company  have  the  fullest  and  most 
convenient  means  of  being  informed  of  what  the 
objects  and  design  of  the  imdertaking  are,  I  do 
not  know  that  more  can  be  done. 

972.  The  next  suggestion,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is,  that  there  should  be  some  legislative 
enactment  providing  that  the  i^emuneration  of 
the  directors  for  services  performed  previously  to 
the  first  general  meeting  shall  be  determined  by 
the  company  in  general  meeting ;  do  you  think 
that  the  law  ought  in  any  way  to  interfere  be- 
tween shareholders  and  directors   as   to   their 

{tayment? — I  think  not;  I  believe  that,  as  the 
aw  now  stands,  it  has  become  perfectly  clear 
that  the  articles  of  association  must  set  out  any 
remuneration  intended  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
moters, or  first  directors ;  and  it  will  be  for  the 
shareholders  themselves,  if  they  have  a  copy  of 
those  articles  before  them,  to  raise  all  the  pro- 
per objections. 

973.  The  next  suggestion  is,  that  "  before  the 
articles  of  association  are  effective,  they  should 
be  examined  and  approved,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
benefit  society."  I  ooserve  that  that  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  other  witnesses.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  give  power  to  any  legal 
official  to  examine  and  approve  ol  the  articles  of 
association? — I  think  that  it  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  be  delusive. 

974.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  cause  the 
shareholders  to  rely  upon  the  security  given  by 


case 


was  a 


an  official  arrangement  which,  after  all,  might 
not  be  effective? — I  am  quite  sure  that  t£at 
would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

975.  Then  the  next  suggestion  is,  that  "all 
deposits  should  be  returnea,  unless  a  specified 
amount  of  the  nominal  capital  be  applied  for  and 
allotted;"  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that? — 
I  scarcely  think  that  that  is  a  point  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  legislation.  The  cases  vary  so  much 
that  they  must  be  left,  I  think,  to  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  law. 

976.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.l  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  shareholders  ought  to  be  informed 
of  it  at  the  first  general  meeting  ? — The  cases 
vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  what  is  a  proper  amount  of  shares  to  be 
taken,  or  what  is  a  proper  amount  of  capital  to 
commence  business  with ;  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  a  rule  which  would  not  produce 
injustice  in  many  cases. 

977.  Mr.  fF.  E.  Forster.']  The  next  sugges- 
tion is,  "  if  half  the  proposed  capital  be  not  sub- 
scribed for  and  allotted  bona  fide  within  three 
months,  the  company  shall  not  commence  business, 
but  give  notice  to  the  registrar,  who  shall  cancel 
tlie  registration ; "  what  is  your  view  as  to  that? 
— That  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  impracticable. 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  hona  fide,  iot 
example ;  who  is  to  judge  of  the  hona  fide 
nature  of  the  allotment,  and  of  the  hona  fide 
nature  of  the  persons  who  receive  the  allotment? 

978.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson^    Is  it  not  the 
that,  in  a  banking  company  lately,  there 

capital  consisting  of  40,000  shares,  and 
24,000  shares  were  allotted ;  but,  in  reality,  the 
public  took  very  few  of  those  shares,  and  they 
were  allotted  to  partners  in  the  old  concern, 
which  turned  out  to  be  totally  insolvent;  I 
allude  to  Bamed's  Banking  Company? — Quite 
so. 

979.  In  that  very  case,  would  it  not  have  been 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  shares  were  not 
allotted  bona  fide,  but,  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  no  fresh  capital  was  rused  ? — Quite 
so. 

980.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.'}  Would  you  propose 
to  give  to  any  legal  official  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  any  company  was  established  bond  fide 
or  not? — Certainly  not.  The  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall  are  established  for  deciding  this 
question,  and  a  very  difficult  question  it  is.  You 
could  not  relegate  those  questions  to  the  Boatd 
of  Trade,  or  to  any  other  public  functionary. 
There  is  the  law  of  the  land  open  to  them,  and 
any  man  who  considers  himself  deceived  or  in- 
jured can  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

981.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.l  Who  would 
put  the  law  of  the  land  in  force? — Generally 
speaking,  the  man  who  has  sustained  the  griev- 
ance. 

982.  Mr.  fF.  E.  Forster.}  Generally  speaking, 
would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  at- 
tempt by  law,  to  protect  the  shareholder  from 
the  consequences  of  investing  his  money  in  a. 
company  that  would  not  pay? — I  have  a  very- 
strong  opinion  upon  that  point. 

983.  Do  you  tnink  that  anything  could  be  done 
to  make  it  more  certain  that  pubhcity  should  be 
given  by  the  arrangements  of  the  company  ? — I 
ventured,  when  I  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  previous  occasion,  to  make  one  or 
two  suggestions  directed  to  that  point,  to  ensure 
that  the  parties  shall  have  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity of  understanding  each  other;  if  they  do  not 

understand 
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understand  each  oliher,  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequences, but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  function 
of  the  law  can  be  best  directed  to  taking  care,  as 
far  as  may  be,  that  the  parties  do  understand  one 
another,  by  having  before  tliem  all  the  proper 
documents ;  and  it  was  upon  those  grounds  that 
I  suggested  that  it  sh'ould  be  obligatory  upon  the 
company,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  formation 
(certainly  when  they  get  so  far  as  the  allotment 
of  those  shares),  to  send  to  every  person  to  whom 
diares  were  allotted,  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
association,  and  of  any  other  do<ument  which 
might  be  necessary  to  explain  or  elucidate  the 
prospectus.  The  next  suggestion  which  I  ven- 
tured to  make  was,  that  as  in  many  cases  share- 
holders are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  you 
may  have  instances  of  a  company  comprising  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  shareholders,  where 
the  meetings  are  attended  by  only  30  or  40  per- 
sons, it  should  be  obligatory  upon  all  companies 
to  circulate  the  shorthand  writer's  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  every  general  meeting,  and  that 
that  account  should  be  put  into  a  convenient 
pamphlet  form,  so  that  it  might  be  preserved  and 
might  be  readily  referred  to.  In  that  way  you 
would  at  all  events  insure  that  all  persons  pre- 
vented from  attending  meetings  would  know 
?retty  well  what  took  place  at  those  meetings. 
!'he  third  suggestion  which  I  ventured  to  msie 
was,  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  com- 
panies, that  once  a  year  they  should  circulate  to 
each  of  their  shareholders,  and  sell  to  the  public 
at  some  small  price  (such  as  6  <2.  or  3d.),  a  list  of 
all  persons  upon  their  register,  with  their  ad- 
dresses, and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each. 
As  the  law  stands  now,  a  list  of  that  kind  can 
only  be  obtained  by  paying  a  very  extravagant 
price,  6  d.  for  70  or  80  words,  and  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  if  a  company  likes  to  be 
obstructive  in  giving  it,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
man  in  a  company  to  know  who  his  co-partners 
in  the  company  are. 

984.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
the  Committee,  that  the  law  should  interfere  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  uncalled  capital,  and  that 
it  should  prescribe  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  uncalled  capital ;  would 
you  advise  that  the  law  should  in  any  way  inter- 
fere in  that  matter  ? — Certainly  not,  rather  the 
contrary ;  I  believe  that  the  best  thing  which  the 
law  can  do,  is  to  encourage  those  limited  liability- 
companies  to  pay  up  the  whole  amount  of  then: 
shares,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  trade,  as  a  pri- 
vate person  or  a  private  firm  trades,  upon  their 
credit,  and  upon  the  reputation  which  they  ac- 
quire for  good  or  bad  management. 

985.  The  suggestions  have  been  rather  in  that 
direction,  but  that  the  law  should  interfere  and 
should  state  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  uncalled-up  capital ;  but  would 
you  think  that  the  law  ought  so  far  to  encourage 
the  capital  to  be  called  up  as  to  enforce  its  being 
called?  —  Certainly  not.  I  would  leave  the 
parties  to  form  their  own  judgment  from  their  own 
experience. 

986.  Mr.  Kirkman-Hodgson.']  As  a  general 
rule  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  Company  and  for  the  creditors  that  the 
capital  should  be  called  up  ? — I  think  so. 

987.  Because  it  defines  more  clearly  than  any 
uncalled  capital  can  do,  the  extent  of  the  credit 
to  which  the  companies  is  entitled  ? — Perfectiy. 

988.  Mr.   W.  E.  Forster.J  A  suggestion  has 
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been  made  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  some  expe- 
rience ;  I  do  not  ask  the  question  as  having  any 
opinion  about  it  myself,  but  it  is  this :  that  the 
directors  should  summon  a  general  meeting  of  the 
allottees,  to  be  held  not  less  than  one  month  or 
more  than  two  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
allotment,  to  enable  allottees  to  confer  with  the 
directors  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  company; 
that  any  allotteee  making  request  for  a  cancella- 
tion of  his  allotment  within  one  month  after  such 
meeting  should  be  entitled  thereto,  with  a  return 
of  his  deposit  (less  five  per  cent,  to  go  towards 
preliminary  expenses) ;  that  no  company  should 
commence  business  till  after  the  inquiry  of  the 
month  above  mentioned;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  allottees  withdrawing,  tiU  after  their  allot- 
ments have  been  taken  up  by  other  persons ;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  such  vacated  allotments  not 
being  taken  up  within  four  months  from  the  date 
of  the  general  meeting,  the  company  should  be 
dissolved,  the  object  being  that  there  should  be 
a  general  meeting  called,  which  should  give  the 
allottees  the  power  of  withdrawing  before  the 
business  was  undertaken ;  will  you  state  your 
opinion  upon  that  proposal  ? — That  seems  to  me 
much  too  complicated,  and  to  involve  points 
which  can  scarcely  be  comprised  in  any  general 
enactment.  The  utmost  tnat  could  be  done,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of"  positive  injunction  upon  the 
subject  would  be  (and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about 
it)  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  companies  to 
hold  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  within 
some  short  time  of  their  formation,  and  to  leave 
the  general  meeting  to  take  any  course  it  pleased 
upon  the  facts  before  it. '  The  law  might  make  it 
obligatory  to  have  a  meeting  within  four  months 
or  SIX  months  after  its  registration ;  but  I  have 
a  strong  opinion  that  the  law  should  stop  there 
even  if  it  went  so  far. 

989.  Mr.  Goschen.']  "With  regard  to  the  bor- 
rowing powers  of  companies,  would  you  limit 
the  borrowing  powers  of  a  company  ? — Not  by 
statute. 

990.  You  would  not  make  any  general  enact- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  a  company 
might  borrow  ? — No. 

991.  Some  of  the  witnesses  before  this  Com- 
mittee have  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  say  that  a  company  should  not  borrow  more 
than  a  certain  amount ;  do  you  think  that,  in  the 
case  of  trading  companies,  that  would  be  possible  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  is  en- 
tirely beyond  a  matter  of  law.  If  people  like  to 
lend  money  to  a  rotten  company,  let  them  lend 
it,  and  let  them  lose  their  money,  and  then  they 
will  not  do  it  any  more. 

992.  You  would  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  companies  obtaining  money  on  credit  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

993.  Would  you  say  that  a  company  would  be 
more  likely  to  get  credit  if  it  had  a  large  paid-up 
capital,  or  if  it  had  a  small  paid-up  capital  with  a 
large  liability  ? — According  to  my  view  a  limited 
liability  company  gets  credit  in  proportion  to  the 
reputation  that  it  has  as  being  an  nonestly  and 
well-managed  concern ;  but  whether  the  capital 
be  wholly  paid  up  or  partly  paid  up  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  person  who  lends  money,  or  who 
parts  with  goods,  to  the  company  must  form 
nis  own  opinion. 

994.  But  which  do  you  think  would  be  the 
better  security,  a  100  i  share,  for  instance,  60/. 
being  paid  up  and  50/.  not  being  paid  up,  or 
100/.  paid  up? — The  amount  not  paid  up  would 

H  4  depend. 
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^'  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  of  the  names 

Nemmareh,    upon  the  register,  and  that  we  know  is  a  very 
varying   element.     I   can   quite   suppose   cases 
where  a  creditor  would  rather  deal  with  a  com- 
20  Ma  ch     P*"*/  ^^^^^  t'^c  capital  was  wholly  paid  up  than 
jgg_         with  a  company  where  251.  out  of  50  Z.  or  50/. 
out  of  100/.  was  not  paid  up. 

995.  One  point  has  been  raised  in  evidence 
which  is,  I  think,  not  very  clear.  Would  you 
say  that  you  get  better  security  by  a  10/.  share, 
with  a  10/.  li^ility,  than  with  a  50/.  share  and 
a  50  /.  liability  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  very 
material  to  enlarge  the  basis.  I  had  much  rather 
(adopting  an  old  insurance  formula)  have  five 
men  at  10/.  a  piece  than  one  man  at  50/. 

996.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  one  man  with 
the  50/.  is  more  likely  to  have  another  50/.  than 
the  men  with  the  10/.  are  to  have  their  10/.? — 
But  I  have  five  chances  against  one,  at  all  events. 

997.  But  do  you  not  get  to  a  poorer  class  of 
shareholders? — I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 
I  should  say  that  you  would  get  rather  a  richer 
class.  I  do  not  think  a  rich  man  is  very  fond  of 
taking  a  large  amount  of  unknown  liability,  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

998.  But  is  not  a  man  who  puts  50/.  in,  more 
likely  to  put  in  only  a  portion  of  his  money  than 
a  man  wno  puts  10/.  in? — That  is  entirely  a 
speculative  question ;  but,  looking  at  the  facts, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to  justify 
one  in  supposing  that,  because  the  snares  are  of 
small  denomination,  therefore  the  persons  who 
own  them  are  of  inferior  quality ;  my  own  im- 
pression is  the  reverse  of  that. 

999.  Have  you  heard  any  statistics  at  aD  upon 
the  point,  whether  in  companies  with  large  shares 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  shareholders 
to  pay  up  than  in  smaller  companies  ? — I  have 
no  case  in  my  mind  of  that  sort. 

1000.  With  regard  to  registering  transfers,  do 
you  think  that  the  law  is  at  present  In  a  satis- 
factory position  as  regards  the  absence  of  the 
necessity  for  transfers  being  registered  imme- 
diately ;  have  you  heard  any  complaints  about  it  at 
all  ? — Yes,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  decided  defect 
in  the  law.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  person 
may  sell  in  the  market  a  parcel  of  shares,  and  he 
has  no  security  whatever  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  sells  the  shares  will  carry  them  in  for  regis- 
tration for  six  or  twelve  months  thereafter.  I 
think  that  is  a  case  which  might  very  feirly  be 
provided  for  by  Statute. 

1001.  There  is  a  practical  hardship  in  that 
case  on  the  seller,  is  there  not  ? — I  thinlc  so. 

1002.  And  you  prolong  his  liability  ? — Yes ; 
the  seller  parts  with  his  snare  at  a  certain  price, 
and  according  to  a  certain  calculation,  with  the 
full  expectancy  that  the  buyer  will  register  the 
share  with  the  company ;  and  I  think  the  seller 
ought  to  be  secured  in  that  result  coming  about. 
Whether  the  Stock  Exchange  could  meet  the 
point  by  making  a  rule  or  bye-law  of  their  own 
Dod^,  that  the  oroker  of  the  seller  should  sell 
subject  to  a  special  condition  of  registration 
within  so  many  days,  I  do  not  know. 

1003.  But  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  gives 
no  power,  does  it,  to  compel  the  man  to  carry 
out  that  part  of  the  bargam  which  is  to  substi- 
tute his  name  on  the  register  for  that  of  the 
seller  ? — I  believe  it  does  not,  and  I  consider  that 
a  defect  in  the  law. 

1004.  The  seller  is  liable  for  a  year  after  his 
name  has  been  taken  off  the  register,  is  he  not? 
—Yes. 


1005.  And  any  delay  extend*  Iteit  year? — 
Yes. 

1006.  So  that  if  the  buyer  does  not  register, 
the  seller  might  then  remain  18  months  liable 
after  he  sold  his  share,  instead  of  a  year  ? — Yes, 
and  that  is  one  of  those  technical  defects  which 
open  the  door  to  a  great  deal  of  petty  fraud  and 
petty  vexation  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

1007.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  re- 
duction of  capital  of  difierent  companies,  do  yoa 
think  that  there  is  a  change  of  feeling  in  the 
City  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  unpaid  capital 
as  compared  with  what  there  was  a  few  years 
ago? — Yes,  I  think  the  public  are  now  very- 
much  alarmed,  and  with  great  reason,  at  the 
formidable  liability  arising  from  any  large  amount 
of  uncalled  capital  upon  shares  in  limited  coin« 
panics ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  difficulty  which 
we  see  now  on  all  sides. 

1008.  What  reason  would  you  give  for  there 
having  been  so  many  companies  formed  who 
were  anxious  to  provide  this  large  capital,  and 
who  are  now  anxious  to  reduce  it  ? — 1  believe 
that  arose  very  much  out  of  thoughtlessness,  or 
from  the  point  not  having  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  public  and  the  promoters  of  those 
companies  really  did  not  understand  what  the 
operation  of  the  limited  liability  was ;  and,  as  the 
Committee  will  remember  very  well,  the  great 
mass  of  those  companies  were  fcnmed  at  a  time 
when  the  public  were  not  in  a  critical  state  of 
mind,  and  did  not  look  at  the  mere  nominal 
figures,  but  looked  very  much  to  more  immediate 
results. 

1009.  In  point  C)f  fact,  the  companies  thought 
it  was  best  to  fix  a  large  amount  of  capital  with- 
out considering  the  consequences  of  it? — Quite 
so. 

1010.  Now,  the  companies  themselves  seem  to 
have  become  more  prudent  in  that  respect,  and 
to  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  less  ambi- 
tious capital,  and  one  more  suitable  to  their  ac- 
tual business  ? — Yes ;  they  not  only  entertain  that 
view  as  a  matter  of  opinion  or  abstsract  reasoning, 
but  they  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  hard  facts 
of  the  case.  A  company  which  really  required 
only  1,000,000/.,  formed  itself,  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  two  years  ago,  with  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  /.,  and  now  it  finds  shares  entirely 
unsaleable  in  the  market  in  consequence  of  the 
large  uncalled  liability ;  suj^osing  the  case  to  be 
hondjide,  it  has  found  also  that  it  only  requires 
1,000,000/.,  and  naturally  it  is  very  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  a  burthen  which  is  found  to  be  not  only 
not  ornamental  but  exceedingly  mischievous. 
That,  with  great  submission,  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  reasonable  ground  for  asking  the  Legislature  to 
afford  relief. 

1011.  Chairman.'\  To  abolish  a  restriction? — 
To  take  away  those  legal  impediments  which  pre- 
vent the  company  frt>m  reducing  its  nominal  capi- 
tal into  a  close  approximation  to  its  actually  re- 
quired capital. 

1012.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Have  you  considered  ffce 

Eosition  of  the  shareholders  of  a  company  which 
ad  long  engagements,  such  as  debentures,  if  the 
capital  was  reduced,  they  remaining  liable  for 
the  debentures  for  a  period  of  10  or  13  years  P— ; 
The  Bight  honourable  Member  was  good  enough 
to  raise  that  point  when  I  was  here  before,  and 
on  reflection  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
very  considerable  force  in  the  reasons  which  he 
urged  in  favour  of  affording  the  fiillest  protection 
to  creditors  upon  long^at^  debentures. 

1019.  And 
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1013.  And  not  only  to  creditors  but  to  a 
minority  of  shareholders ;  would  you  not  think 
that  a  minority  of  shareholders  would  have  con- 
siderable right  to  complain  if  they  were  forced 
to  remain  liable  for  a  large  number  of  years  after 
they  had  parted  with  iheir  shares  ? — Yes ;  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  limited  com- 
panies seeking  the  privilege  of  reducing  the 
nominal  amount  of  their  shares,  and  the  nominal 
amount  of  their  capital,  might  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  groups  ;  the  first  and  simplest 
group  comprising  those  companies  which  have  no 
long  engagements  upon  debentures;  in  their 
case,  I  thiuK  probably  the  course  to  be  pursued 
is  very  simple ;  the  second  group  would  include 
those  companies  who  had  incurred  obligations  of 
greater  or  less  amount  upon  debentures,  and 
paper  obligations  of  that  kmd  having  some  time 
to  run.  As  regards  companies  in  that  category, 
it  is  quite  right  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  holders  of  those  securities  received  no 
damage;  and  also,  as  the  Bight  Honourable 
Member  points  out,  that  care  ~  should  also  be 
taken  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  any  dissenting 
body  of  the  shareholders.  The  latter  point 
would  be  met,  I  venture  to  submit,  by  requiring 
that  any  resolution  for  reducing  the  capital  and 
shares  in  such  a  company  should  be  passed  only 
by  two-thirds,  or,  at  all  events,  by  something 
more  than  a  mere  majority,  of  the  shareholders 
on  a  particular  day. 

1014.  A  shareholder  io  that  position  would 
have  a  liability  over  him,  would  he  not,  of  which 
he  would  never  be  able  to  get  rid  till  the  deben- 
tures ran  off? — Quite  so. 

1015.  And  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  who 
had  held  shares  of  that  kind,  it  might  lead  to 
great .  complications,  might  it  not,  his  estate  re- 
maining liable  for  certain  debentures  that  might 
be  running  for  10  or  20  years? — Quite  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  fair,  in  any  relaxation  of 
the  law  which  may  be  granted  by  Parliament,  to 
impose  such  conditions  as  would  rather  lead  com- 
panies owing  money  on  debentures  to  make 
terms  with  the  holders  of  those  debentures  before 
they  altered  in  any  way  the  status  of  the  com- 
pany. Probably  it  would  be  too  strong  a  mea- 
sure to  say  that  a  company,  before  reducing  its 
share  capital,  should  pay  off  all  its  debentures 
or  get  rid  of  all  its  debentures. 

1016.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.']  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  yeij  few  companies  navfc  issued  de- 
bentures?— They  are  comparatively  few  in 
number. 

1017.  Mr.  Goschen.'l  Nearly  all  the  land  com- 
panies have  issued  debentures;  it  is  part  of 
their  system,  is  it  not? — Some  of  them  have 
done  so. 

1018.  Chairman.']  Are  not  those  land  mort- 
;age  companies  generally  under  special  Acts  ? — 

think  there  are  some  under  the  General 
Act. 

1019.  Mr.  Finlay.l  If  the  holders  of  deben- 
tures having  a  long  time  to  run  were  to 
get  a  promise  to  pay  off  the  debentures  within 
12  months,  that  would  relieve  the  share- 
holders, and  also  the  debenture  holders,  would 
it  not? — The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be,  that  a  man  having  a  debenture 
for  five  years  must  be  relied  upon  to  take  a 
debenture  payable  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

1020.  Would  not  that  meet  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  Right  Honourable  Member? — A 
man  might  say,  "  I  will  not  wait  a  year ;  I  will 
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be  paid  off."  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  part 
of  the  function  of  the  law  to  step  in  between  two 
persons  having  made  a  special  contract.  If  a 
man  has  entered  into  a  specific  obligation,  he 
must  fulfil  it,  or  wait  until  it  is  disposed  of  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 

1 021 .  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory upon  the  bond-holder  to  take  the  payment 
within  a  year ;  but  if  it  were  offered  to  him,  is  there 
any  reason  why  he  should  not  take  it  ? — I  can 
imagine  cases  where  a  man  would  be  very  glad 
to  take  it. 

1022.  Would  it  be  any  hardship  to  a  bond- 
holder, if  the  company  were  obliged  to  offer  pay- 
ment within  12  months,  and  if,  supposing  he 
refused,  he  then  had  to  tak&  his  chance  of  future 
payment  ? — I  would  rather  leave  the  case  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  parties  themselves. 

1023.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.^  You  would 
say  this  practically,  would  you  not ;  that  in  any 
case  where  a  company  has  issued  debentures  for 
many  years  to  run,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  reduce  their  capital,  that  being  one  of  the 
elements  of  their  credit,  without  coming  to  terms 
with  their  debenture  holders  ? — That  would  be 
the  principle  upon  which  I  should  act. 

1024.  Mr.  Goschen.']  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  buying  shares,  would  you  see  any  objec- 
tions to  an  absolute  rule  prohibiting  companies 
from  buying  their  own  shares? — I  should  not. 
I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  prohibit  companies 
by  statute  from  dealing  in  their  own  shares. 

1025.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  their 
buying  their  own  shares,  provided  they  cancel 
them  when  they  are  bought  in  certain  cases  ? — 
That  power  is  rather  inherent  in  the  constitutioD 
of  a  company.  If  a  man  falls  into  arrear  with 
his  calls,  what  the  company  do  is  to  say,  "  Now, 
sir,  unless  you  pay  up  by  a  certain  day  yon 
forfeit  your  shares." 

1026.  I  have  heard  of  operations  where  they 
found  that  the  capital  was  needlessly  large,  and 
where  offers  had  been  made  for  tenders  from  the 
shareholders  to  sell  their  shares  to  the  company 
to  be  cancelled ;  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
that  i — I  should  see  no  objection  to  that. 

1027.  Therefore,  that  would  be  a  case  where 
absolute  prohibition  would  not  be  desirable? — 
I  should  not  regard  a  company  coming  into  pos" 
session  of  its  own  shaves,  either  in  consequence 
of  non-payment  of  calls  or  in  consequence  of  the 
shares  oeing  cancelled,  in  pursuance  of  some 
public  proceedings  of  the  company,  as  a  dealing 
with  the  company's  shares ;  always  provided  that 
the  shares  were  not  re-issued,  except  in  pur- 
suance of  a  vote  of  a  public  meeting  of  the 
company. 

1028.  Then  you  do  not  object  so  much  to  the 
buying  of  the  shares  under  a  general  resolution 
and  publicly  ;  but  you  think  it  would  be  highly 
objectionable  that  there  should  be  a  buying  of 
shares  when  they  are  low,  and  then  re-selEng 
of  them  when  they  are  high  ? — My  strongest  ob- 
jection is  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  dealing  in 
the  shares.  I  can  imagine  cases  where  it  may 
be  desirable  and  perfectly  fair,  that  a  company, 
in  pursuance  of  some  public  resolution  of  the 
members  of -the  company  itself,  should  seek  to 
cancel  a  certain  number  of  its  outstanding  shares, 
either  by  purchasing  them  in  the  market  in  a 
perfectly  straightforward  way,  or  by  cancelling 
the  shares  of  members  in  arrear.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  quit«  a  separate  proceeding  from  deal- 
'  ig  in  shares. 

1  1029.  But 


W. 

Neuntmrch, 
Esq. 

I.  R.  8. 
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Ifevmarch,        1029.  But  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a 

jEaq.        general  Act  to  prevent  such  buying  of  shares  as 

F.  K.8.       you  mentioned  in  your  last  observation  ? — Quite 

80. 

39  March         1030.  Mr.  fF.  E.  Forster.']  I  dare  say  you  are 

1867.        no  doubt  aware,  that  it  is  not  unfrequendy  in  the 

articles  of  association  of  banks  that  the  bank  has 

a  lien  upon  the  shares  of  its  shareholders  for  any 

debt  which  they  may  owe  to  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

lOSl.  Of  course  you  would  be  aware  that  that 
not  unfrequently  results  in  the  limited  banking 
company  coming  into  possession  of  such  shares  ? 
— Yes. 

1032.  Take  the  case  of  a  bank  that  is  a  cre- 
ditor upon  one  of  its  shareholders  for  an  over- 
drawn account,  and  which  by  the  articles  which 
that  shareholder  has  signed  has  a  lien  upon  the 
shares,  so  that,  if  the  man  fails,  the  shares  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  bank ;  would  it  not  be 
necessary  in  some  way  to  provide  for  such  a  case 
as  that  in  making  an  enactment? — I  think  it 
would. 

1033.  Would  you  think  that  a  bank  should  be 
debarred  from  thus  obtaining  possession  of  its  own 
shares? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  consider  that 
dealing  in  shares  implies  the  prohibition  of  cases 
of  tiiat  sort.  That  is  a  case  where  a  certain  kind 
of  security  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  com- 
pany in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  person 
to  whcan  credit  has  been  given  in  some  form. 

1034.  But  would  yOTi  oblige  them  by  law  to 
cancel  such  shares  instead  of  selling  them? — 
That  is  a  somewhat  difficult  point  to  answer  off- 
hand. I  do  not  see  that  the  necessity  of  the 
case  requires  that  such  shares  should  be  can- 
celled there  and  then.  Probably  the  case  would 
be  met  by  the  bank's  setting  out  in  its  balance- 
sheet  the  exact  number  of  shares  it  held,  and 
what  it  cost  them,  so  that  everybody  might 
know,  and  that  all  the  shareholders  in  the  concern 
might  be  perfectly  aware  that  a  certain  number 
e£  shares  were  in  the  possession  of  the  directors. 
But  these'  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  different  cases 
firom  what  is  understood  by  dealing  in  shares. 

1035.  Would  you  take  away  from  a  bank,  or 
from  any  companv,  the  power  of  issuing  a  certain 
number  of  its  shares  at  a  premium  a  certain 
time  after  the  company  has  been  formed  ? — Pro- 
vided the  shareholders  were  duly  informed 
of  it. 

1036.  Supposing  it  were  done  with  the  assent 
of  a  general  meeting,  would  you  think  it  desirable 
that  the  law  should  interfere  to  prevent  it? — No; 
I  can  quite  understand  cases  where  it  is  han&Jide 
and  straightforward  to  reserve  a  certain  number 
of  shares  in  a  company  with  a  view  to  issue  those 
shares  at  some  future  time,  most  likely  at  an 
advanced  price,  and  provided  that  the  shares  are 
issued  in  pursuance  of  some  public  resolution, 
with  a  proper  explanation  of  the  circiunstances ; 
I  do  not  regard  that  as  objectionable. 

1037.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  ^1  that  you 
would  suggest  would  be,  that  the  law  should,  if 
posnble,  interfere  to  prevent  a  company  from 
dealing,  and,  in  fiict,  speculating  in  the  market  in 
its  own  shares? — From  dealing,  traflScking,  or 
speculating. 

1038.  But  do  you  not  think  there  might  be 
very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  law  enacting 
that,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  such  opera- 
tions to  be  done  as  legitimately  might  be  done  ? — 
I  think  the  Committee  would  find  that  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  were  less  than  they  appear  at 
first  sight ;  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  dealing. 


trafficking,  and  speculating,"  are,  for  practical 
purposes,  I  think,  tolerably  well  understood. 

1039.  But  supposing  that  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation permitted  a  company  to  traffic  in  its  own 
shares,  do  you  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  law 
to  prevent  individuals  from  taking  shares  in  a 
company,  these  individuals  being  informed  by  the 
articles  that  that  is  one  of  the  company's  objects, 
or  one  of  its  powers  ? — Yes ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  law  may  fairly  say  to  a  company, 
"  You  shall  not  traffic  or  deal,  or  speculate,  in 
yoiu"  own  shares ;  you  are  not  set  up  for  any  such 
purpose,"  because  a  board  of  directors  trafficking, 
<»  dealing,  or  speculating  (I  rather  adhere  to 
those  words)  in  its  own  shares,  are  dealing  with 
the  public  on  very  unfair  terms ;  the  board  of 
directors  have  got  all  the  facts  within  their  own 
knowledge,  and  the  public  on  the  outside  are 
not  in  possession  of  those  facts. 

1040.  Then  you  think  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  law  should 
protect  the  shareholders  against  a  bad  investment 
by  not  allowing  them  to  enter  into  a  company 
which  should  have  that  in  its  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, and  which  therefore  said  that  that  was 
one  of  its  objects  ? — I  should  rather  put  it  upon 
the  ground  of  protecting  the  public,  because 
cases  are  quite  possible,  and  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, in  which  a  company  owning,  dealing,  and 
trafficking  in  its  own  shares  haa  not  hesiti^ed  to 
make  a  market  for  those  shares  by  putting  forward 
a  balance  sheet  which  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  and  by  putting  forward  a  report  which 
is  still  less  justified  by  the  facts,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
report  being  to  create  a  state  of  things  of  whi<^  the 
parties  took  a  very  unfair  advantage,  and  the 
mercantile  public,  under  those  circumstsinces, 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  robbed. 

1041.  That  is  a  case  in  which  you  would  pro- 
tect the  creditor? — That  is  a  case  in  which  I 
would  protect  the  public. 

1042.  The  public  being  the  creditors? — ^Yes; 
on  the  principle  on  which  the  law  makes  it  penal 
for  a  man  to  put  forward  a  false  statement  as  to 
anything  which  he  has  to  sell. 

1043.  There  is  this  difference,  is  there  not: 
that  in  the  one  case  the  law  punishes  the  man  for 
the  false  statement,  and  that  in  the  other  the  law 
would  try  to  secure  the  creditor  against  the  coa- 
sequences  of  his  trusting  a  company,  as  to  which 
he  bad  not  sufficiently  informed  himself? — Yes ; 
under  the  particular  circumstances  the  law  has  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  more  direct  coiurse,  and 
of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  mischief. 

1044.  Mr.  Goschen^^  Do  yon  consider  it  is  a 
further  objection  to  a  company  buying  shares,  that 
if  there  is  any  unpaid  capital  the  company  itself 
is  liable  on  those  shares,  so  that  the  liability  would 
be  transferred  from  the  shareholder  to  the  com- 
pany?— That  is  perfectly  clear. 

1045.  From  that  point  of  view  all  that  portion 
of  the  liability  which  rests  on  the  shares  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  would  be  no  security  to 
the  public  at  all? — Quite  so. 

1046.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson."]  As  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Bamed's  Bank. — Quite  so ; 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  which  I  am  sure  the 
Honourable  Member  will  recollect. 

1047.  Mr.  Goschen."]  Therefore  it  is,  in  fact, 
departing  from  the  general  principle  in  a  case 
where  the  shares  are  not  fully  paid  up. — Quite  so. 

1048.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.]  Do  yon  mean 
that  you  would  prohibit  entirely  any  board  from 
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tuying  or  selling  under  any  circumstance  ? — The 
Honourable  Member  for  Bradford  has  put  some 
ingenious  cases,  going  to  show,  I  thmk,  very 
plainly,  that,  under  certain  contingencies,  a  com- 
pany can  hardly  prevent  itself  from  coming  into 
possession  of  (I  will  not  say  from  buying)  certain 
of  its  own  shares.  The  cases  raised  by  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Bradford  seem  to  me  to 
be  fair  cases  as  to  which  a  company  ought  not  to 
be  prohibited  by  law.  As  regards  buying,  I 
should  regard  a  company  buying  shares  in  the 
market  as  trafficking  and  speculating  in  the 
shares  of  the  company. 

1049.  My  reason  lor  putting  the  question  was 
this;  there  was  a  case,  which  was  very  well  known, 
no  doubt,  to  you  as  well  as  to  others,  in  which  a 
company  was  supposed  to  have  bought  its  own 
shares,  to  defeat  a  great  speculation  which  was 
carried  on  against  it ;  would  you  have  a  general 
prohibition  by  Act  of  Parliament,  preventing  a 
company  from  doing  that  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think 
that  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  company  should  be 
prohibited  from  buying,  dealing,  trafficking,  or 
speculating  in  its  own  shares,  or  whatever  the 
best  form  of  words  might  be,  as  advised  by  com- 
petent legal  authorities,  of  which  I  certainly  am 
not  one. 

1050.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Have  you  heard  of  prac- 
tical cases  of  abuses  having  arisen  from  such 
operations? — I  hardly  ever  heard  of  any  good 
coming  from  companies  dealing  in  their  own 
shares ;  the  result  has  always  been  the  opposite 
way. 

1051.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Table  A  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act? — Yes,  that  con- 
tains the  skeleton  articles. 

1052.  Is  it  generally  adopted,  or  generally  ex- 
cluded?— I  diould  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
excluded. 

1053.  Therefore,  so  far,  it  has  only  served  as  a 
model ;  but  practically,  one  of  the  first  things  the 
company  does  is  to  exclude  Table  A  ? — Yes,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  Schedule  A  to  the  Act  of  1862  might 
be  cancelled  with  a  very  considerable  advan- 
tage. 

1054.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  ques- 
tion of  a  company's  dealing  in  its  own  shares  is  in 
Table  A  ?— 1  think  not. 

1055.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  easy  for  a  com- 
pany to  define  very  strictly  and  acciu«,tely,  the 
objects  of  its  incorporation  in  its  memorandum  of 
association  ? — T  think  that  the  company  should  be 
required  to  define  very  accurately  and  precisely 
what  their  objects  are. 

1066.  The  Honorable  Member  for  Bradford 
asked  a  question  with  regard  to  that,  and  inti- 
mated that  a  previous  witness  had  recommended, 
that  if  there  were  any  departure  from  the  objects 
of  the  memorandum  of  association,  then  the  pro- 
moters or  directors  should  be  punished ;  do  you 
think  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  any  transaction  comes,  or  does  not  come, 
within  the  scope  of  the  objects  of  the  association  ? 
—It  must  be  left  to  Westminster  Hall  and  to 
the  Courts  to  decide  what  is  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  a  contract  set  up  between  the  directors 
and  the  shareholders.  As  regards  directors  being 
punished,  there  have  been  some  very  severe  oases 
of  directors  being  punished.  I  know  at  this  mo- 
ment a  case  which  is  now  pending,  where,  in 
consequence  of  directors  exceeding  the  objects 
of  the  company  as  defined  in  the  memorandum 
of  association,  six  gentlemen  will  have  the  plea- 
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sure  of  paying  80,000  /.,  which  is  a  punishment  ff^^ 

they  are  not  likely  to  forget.  Newnutrth, 

1057.  Therefore  you  think  that  in  that  respect,         ^l- 
there  is  already  some  protection  for  the  snare-        ^^^^^• 
holders  in  the  law  as  it  stands  ? — My  impression         TJ     , 
is  that  the  law  as  it  stands  affords  very  efficient         i%rI^ 
protection  to  the  shareholder  in  all  case^  where 

the  objects  of  the  company  as  defined  in  the 
memorandum  of  association  have  been  exceeded. 
Whilst  I  am  speaking  upon  this  part  of  the  case, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  I  should  think  it 
very  undesirable  that  any  interference  except  of  a 
limited  character  should  take  place  with  the  phrase- 
ology and  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  1862, 
because  we  have  now  had  five  years'  litigation 
under  that  Act,  and  the  meaning  and  bearing  of 
the  Act  is  in  course  of  being  very  rigidly  settled 
by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law. 

1058.  Then  would  you  incline  to  leave  the 
clauses  as  regards  the  memorandum  of  association 
as  they  are  ? — I  should. 

1059.  You  do  not  think  that  they  have  led  to 
abuses  ? — I  think  not. 

1060.  With  regard  to  another  part  of  that 
same  portion  of  the  Act  as  to  the  number  of 
shares  taken  by  original  subscribers,  at  present 
seven  men  can  take  one  share  each  and  incor- 
porate the  company ;  would  you  alter  that  in  any 
way  1 — I  would  rather  have  the  case  as  it  is. 

1061.  You  would  not  throw  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  company  ? — I  think 
not. 

1062.  Would  you  make  some  provision  to  pre- 
vent companies  being  formed  wimout  there  being 
any  guarantee  that  they  would  be  carried  out  ? 
— I  think  not.  Nobody  is  bound  to  trust  them, 
and  nobody  is  bound  to  take  shares  in  them.  If 
a  company  is  registered  by  seven  people  of  no 
character,  nobody  trusts  them  ;  if  it  be  registered 
by  seven  people  of  good  character  a  great  many 
people  do  trust  them. 

1063.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. "l  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  directors  ought  to  hold  a  bon&fide 
interest,  and  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  that  they  should  not  have 
shares  given  them,  they  having  no  interest  in  the 
company  when  the  compwiy  is  formed? — That 
might  be  a  very  important  consideration  for 
shareholders,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Legis- 
lature are  called  upon  to  consider  it;  besides 
which,  who  is  to  determine  what  is  the  bond  fide 
holding  of  a  direct<M:  ?  It  is  true  that  he  may 
have  t£e  shares  in  his  own  name,  but  somebody 
may  have  lent  him  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
or  he  may  have  given  a  promissory  note  for  the 
calls.  It  is  impossible  so  to  define  the  phrase 
"  bond  fide"  as  to  take  care  that  a  man  has  put  in 
either  1  /.  or  20/.,  or  any  other  sum  of  his  own 
money. 

'  1064.  You  know  that  in  some  companies  the 
directors  are  qualified,  and  you  do  not  think  that 
we  could  legi^ate  in  any  way  to  insure  bond  fides 
in  that  respect  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  that  the 
legislature  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
Whether  the  people  who  sign  the  memorandum 
put  in  a  farthing  or  half  a  million  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  the  law. 

1065.  Mr.  Kirhman  Hodgson'\  I  understand 
yon  to  state  that  the  less  the  Legislature  inter- 
feres with  these  companies,  and  their  articles  of 
association  and  their  dealings,  the  better  ? — Cer- 
tainly. The  moment  the  Legislature  takes  upon 
itseli  the  function  of  finding  common  sense  for 
mankind  it  does  a  great  deaf  of  mischief. 
12  1066.  Mr. 
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W.  1066.    Mr.  Alderman   iSahmons.']    That  rule 

Hewmardh    would  apply  to  matters  which  the  shareholders 
^*'I-         themselves   might   know   by  examination ;    but 
F.  R.  s.       jjQ^  would  they  know,  when  a  company  is  started, 
"TT"  ,      whether  or  not  the  directors  are  qualified,  and 
39  Marcli     whether  ©^  not,  therefore,  they  have  any  real  in- 
terest in  the  concern? — The  shareholders  must 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  directors.      If  a 
person  is  foolish  enough  to  take  shares  in  a  con- 
concern   about   which  he   knows   nothing,    and 
about  the  directors  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
he  must  take  the  consequences. 

1067.  Mr.  Finlay.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
.shareholders  have  very  little  power  in  electing 
the  directors  at  present?- — Then  that  is  their  own 
fault. 

1068.  But,  according  to  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion, which  I  see  here,  "  The  promoters  of  the 
company  must  be  the  directors  for  the  first 
year"  ? — But  those  articles  of  association  are  not 
obligatory  ;  it  is  qnite  optional  to  a  company  to 
adopt  those  articles. 

1069.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodg$on.'\  Have  you 
looked  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  remunera- 
tion and  the  powers  of  liquidators  ? — I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  liquidation  of  compa- 
nies ;  but,  in  common  with  most  people  in  the 
City,  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  liquidation  of 
companies,  and  a  very  great  deal  about  the  enor- 
mous charges  made  by  the  liquidators  of  compa- 
nies, and  the  powers  which  they  exercise  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  during 
the  last  five  or  six  months  one  has  been  inclined 
to  say  that  the  constitution  of  the  country  con- 
sists of  four  parts.  Queen,  Lords,  Commons,  and 
liquidators  of  public  companies. 

1070.  Mr.  GoBcken.']  With  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directors,  do  you  think  that  you 
would  get  a  better  class  of  mrectors  if  you  were 
to  increase  their  liability,  and  make  them  more 
personally  responsible  than  they  are  at  present  ? 
— No ;  1  think  you  must  leave  that  to  be  settled 
between  the  directors  and  the  shareholders  them- 
selves. I  should  be  verv  glad  if  the  Act  of  1862 
«ould  be  so  changed  (I  believe  it  cannot  be  done 
under  the  Act  as  it  stands)  as  to  permit  persons 
at  iheir  discretion  to  adopt  in  this  country  the 
French  plan  of  commandite,  where  the  gerant  is 
responsible  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  means,  and 
the  directors  are,  in  truth,  a  board  of  consulta- 
tion. There  are  many  cases  where  a  mode  of 
management  of  that  kind  would  be  advantageous, 
and  I  think  the  public  should  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  adopting  that  mode  of  setting  up 
a  company,  if  they  think  well. 

1071.  But  in  that  case  the  gerant  would  not 
be  what  we  popularly  call  a  director  here,  but  a 
managing  director,  a  man  who  gave  up  his  whole 
time,  probably,  to  it? — Very  likely. 

1072.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.']  With  regard 
to  the  present  power  of  a  shareholder,  or  of  a  man 
not  really  a  bondjide  shareholder,  but  who  buys 
a  few  shares  actually  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  a  company,  it  ha£  often  happened  that  a  man 
wno  wishes  to  destroy  the  prospects  of  a  company 
buys  five  or  six  shares,  and  presents  a  petition  for 
its  winding  up ;  have  you  thought  of  any  means 
by  which  that  could  be  avoided  ? — There  have 
been  a  few  cases  of  that  kind,  where  it  has  been 
made  apparent  to  the  Court  that  the  man's 
motive  was  mischief,  or  the  exaction  of  hush- 
money.  The  Court  interfered,  I  think,  in  one 
case  distinctly,  and  left  him  to  pay  all  Uie  costs, 
and  some  other  serious  expenses. 


1073.  You  think  that  is  sufficientiy  protected 
by  the  law  as  it  stands  ? — I  think  so. 

1074.  You  would  not  interfere  with  it  further? 
— I  think  not. 

1075.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  Continent  in 
many  companies,  those  only  are  entitled  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  manner  who  hold  a  certain  stake 
in  the  company  ? — 1  think  that  probably  the  law 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  require 
more  than  one  person.  It  ought  to  require  pro- 
bably three  or  four  persons  to  concur  in  an  ap- 
plication for  winding  up,  whicli  is  a  very  serious 
thing.  There  doubtless  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  ca^es  where  proceedings  for  bringing 
a  company  into  the  Court  have  been  set  up  as 
speculations  of  the  worst  kind ;  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  money,  or  for  malignant  purposes. 
It  would  be  reasonable  there,  I  tuink,  that  three 
or  four,  or  probably  five  persons,  holding  some 
reasonable  number  of  shares,  should  concur  in  an 
application  of  that  sort. 

1076.  Mr.  Goschen.]  The  power  of  the  share- 
holder is  enormous  in  that  way  now,  i»  it 
not? — Yes;  as  the  law  stands  now,  I  believe  a 
single  person  can  apply  to  have  a  company  wound 
up,  ana  that,  I  think,  is  rather  too  strong. 

1077.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave-I  He  must  show  good 
cause,  otherwise  he  is  liable  ? — Yes ;  some  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  between  the  time  of  a  man 
giving  public  notice,  as  be  does  now,  that  he  in- 
tends to  apply  for  a  winding-up  order  and  the 
time  of  the  company's  answering  that  order.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  require  that  more  than 
one  person  should  concur  in  applications  of  that 
sort. 

1078.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.}  In  the  mean- 
time, of  course  the  company  suffers  materially 
in  credit  and  position  ? — Yes ;  in  some  cases  it 
might  go  a  long  way  to  bring  the  company  into 
difficulty. 

1079.  Mr.  Step/ien  Cave.}  That  would  be 
worse,  I  suppose,  than  what  tiiey  call  "bear** 
sales  of  shares  ? — Yes. 

1080.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.']  1  think  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  you  think,  when  a 
company  is  established,  the  shareholders  ought 
to  have  the  articles  of  association  sent  to  them  ? 
— Yes. 

1081.  Would  you  bind  a  man  to  his  original 
application  until  he  has  seen  those  articles  of 
association? — My  suggestion  was,  that  a  copy 
of  the  articles  of  association  should  be  sent  oat 
with  the  letters  of  allotment,  which  would,  I 
ihink,  cover  the  point  which  the  Honourable 
Member  raises. 

1082.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  parties 
should  see,  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  should  be  bound 
not  to  rely  upon  the  law  to  release  them? — Yes ; 
stated  generally,  that  is  my  view. 

1083.  With  regard  to  this  question,  I  beg  you 
to  consider  it,  because  it  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  great  liti- 
gation ;  should  not  the  law  be,  that  a  person 
who  has  bought  shares  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
register  them  within  a  very  limited  time  ? — Yes; 
I  uiink  the  law  may  very  fairly  compel  a  person 
who  buys  shares  in  the  open  market  to  register 
them. 

1084.  That  is  when  he  has  bought  and  paid 
for  them  ? — When  he  has  bought  and  paid  for 
them. 

1085.  And  that  if  he  did  not  register  them 
he  should  lose  his  money,  or  that  there  should 
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be  some  heavy  penalty.  Supposing  I  sell  shares 
to  you  and  you  have  paid  me  for  those  shares, 
«hould  you  not,  by  law,  be  compelled  to  register 
them,  and  release  me  from  my  liability  within 
some  reasonable  period? — I  think  the  seller 
t)ught  to  be  released  from  his  liability,  and  that 
is  the  whole  intention  of  the  contract.  A  man 
sells  the  shares  because  he  wants  to  get  rid  of 
his  liability,  which  he  has  ceased  to  be  desirous 
of  retaining. 

1086.  The  man  having  bought  the  shares  and 
paid  for  them,  should  not  the  law  be  such,  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  register  them,  so  as 
to  release  the  seller  from  responsibility  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

1087.  I  think,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
would  say  that  companies  ought  to  publish  the 
lists  of  the  shareholders  periodically  with  the 
holding  of  every  shareholder  ? — Yes. 

1088.  Do  you  not  thmk  (hat  that  would  be 
very  inconvenient? — I  think  not.  Anybody 
can  get  it  now  by  giving  himself  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  joint-stock 
companies,  only  he  has  to  pay  a  considerable 
-sum  for  it,  and  to  submit  to  a  good  deal  of  incon- 
venience. 

1089.  Why  should  a  man  be  able  for  one  shil- 
ling to  buy  a  list  of  all  the  shares  held  in  an 
open  company,  any  more  than  any  private  com- 
pany ;  in  the  case  of  an  incorporated  company, 
perhaps  the  lists  ought  to  l>e  published,  and  state 
those  who  are  qualified  directors,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company ; 
but  why  should  a  man  be  able  to  get  a  Ust  of 
the  holdings  in  a  company,  and  circulate  it  all 
through  the  land,  possibly  to  the  discredit  of 
«ome  individuals  who  may  be  holders  in  the 
company? — I  do  not  see  that  any  harm  could 
arise  to  anybody  by  having  a  list  of  that  sort 
printed  and  circulated ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  it 
^one  in  a  great  many  cases  with  advantage. 

1090.  A  company  being  insolvent,  of  course 
the  case  is  different ;  but  take  the  case  of  Over^ 
^nd  and  Gurneys',  which  is  so  well  known ;  sup- 
pose they  had  been  10  years  in  existence,  instead 
of  six  months,  why  should  every  man  be  able  to 
parade  through  the  land  who  were  and  who  were 
not  shareholders  of  that  Company? — At  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  names  and  addresses  of  sharehol- 
ders in  the  joint  stock  banks  are  published  in 
the  London  Gazette. 

1091.  But  not  the  holdings  ?  — Not  the 
holdings. 

1092.  The  names  of  those  published  who  are 
qualified,  up  to  50  shares ;  should  there  not  be 
the  same  rule  with  regard  to  other  companies  ? — 
I  do  not  sec  any  gooa  reason  for  withholding  the 
•statement  of  the  holding. 

1093.  Mr.  Kirhman  Hodgson.']  In  a  limited 
Uability  company  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have 
that,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  so.  A  limited  liability 
company  trades  upon  publicity.  The  whole 
essence  of  limited  liability  is  publicity.  They 
are  compelled  to  publish  their  accounts  and  their 
reports,  and  to  register  their  shareholders,  and  so 
on.  That  being  so,  the  more  effective  the  pub- 
licity is  made,  the  more  completely  the  intention 
of  the  Act  is  carried  out. 

1094.  Mr.  fr.  E.  Forster.']  Is  it  not  the  case 
generally,  that  in  limited  oanks  there  is  un- 
called-up  capital  ? — Certainly. 

1095.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  creditors  of 
those  limited  banking  companies  rely,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  uncaUed-up  capital  ot  the  share- 
holders ? — Yes. 

0.68. 


1096.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  if  they  knew 
that  very  rich  men  were  shareholders  they  might 
be  misled  as  to  the  resources  of  that  bank,  if 
they  were  not  able  to  find  out  how  few  or  how 
many  shares  those  individual  shareholders  pos- 
sessed ? — I  think  so. 

1097.  Then,  is  there  not  this  very  great  differ- 
ence between  a  limited  company  and  an  un- 
limited company,  that  in  the  one  case  each 
shareholder,  however  small  his  shares  may  be, 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  his  money,  and  in 
the  other  case  he  is  not  ? — Yes. 

1098.  And  therefore  that  is  all  the  greater 
reason  why  the  public  should  be  better  able  to 

fet  at  the  amount  of  shares  held  by  the  share- 
olders  in  limited  companies  than  in  unlimited 
companies? — I  think  so. 

1099.  Mr.  Graves."]  Woidd  you  consider  it 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  company  with  the 
whole  of  their  capital  paid  up,  to  publish  an- 
nually a  list  of  their  shareholders  ? — 1  think  not. 
As  I  have  suggested  before  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  law  so  altered,  that  so  soon  as  the  shares 
in  a  limited  company  have  been  paid  up,  they 
should  be  made  transferable  to  bearer. 

1100.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.]  Supposing 
that  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  a  company  is  paid 
up,  and  a  man  holds  1,000  shares,  or  10  shares, 
you  need  not  publish  the  holdings  of  those 
people? — I  think  not.  The  moment  all  the 
capital  is  paid  up,  the  public  know  they  are 
trading  with  a  company  which  has  a  certain 
amount  of  paid-up  capital,  and  has  no  recourse 
against  A.,  B.,  C,  or  D. ;  it  therefore  becomes 
entirely  immaterial  to  the  public,  or  to  the 
creditors  of  the  company,  in  whose  names  the 
estate  of  shares  may  actually  rest. 

1101.  You  think,  then,  the  unpaid  part  of  the 
capital  in  a  limited  company  is  an  element  of 
credit  which  the  public  ought  to  know  ? — Quite 
so.  It  may  be  worth  much  or  little,  but  the 
public  must  form  their  own  opinion  about  it; 
and  if  the  public  are  invited  to  deal  with  a  com- 
pany upon  the  strength  of  its  uncalled  capital, 
they  ought  to  have  the  means  of  knowing  the 
quuity  of  that  capital.  But  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  making  the  shares  in  limited 
companies  transferable  to  bearer  when  they  are 
all  paid  up. 

1102.  Mr.  Lowe.]  You  complained  of  the 
damage  that  might  oe  done  to  a  company  by  an 
unfounded  or  frivolous  petition  for  winding  it  up; 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1 103.  That  is  done  under  the  82nd  section  of 
this  Act,  by  a  petition  being  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  some  time  before  it  is  heard  ? — Yes. 

1 104.  So  that  injury  is  done  to  the  company 
by  keeping  those  proceedings  pending  before  it 
can  be  neard? — I  know  at  this  moment  a  case  of 
a  company,  with  bon&jide  capital,  where  a  certain 
shareholder  holding  four  or  five  shares  filed  his 
petition  a  fortnight  ago.  The  fortnight  has  gone 
by,  and  I  dare  say  another  fortnight  must  go  by 
before  the  company  have  the  means  of  replying 
to  that  petition.  I  believe  they  have  a  thoroughly 
sound  defence,  but  in  the  meantime  they  are 
subject  to  very  great  inconvenience  indeed. 

1105.  Would  it  not  be  better,  or  would  it  be 
better,  that  instead  of  the  person  who  wishes  to 
get  an  order  for  winding  up  a  company,  filing  a 
petition  in  this  way,  his  first  step  should  be  to 
apply  to  the  Court  for  an  order  nisi  on  affidavits? 
— ^I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  technical  work- 
ing of  the  Court  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion 
about  it. 

I  3  1106.  The 
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W.  1106.  The  effect  would  be  this :  that  the  Court 

Ifewnuu-ch,    would  make  the  order  only  upon  being  satisfied 
Esq,         upon  affidavit  that  there  was  a  prima  facie  case 
for  it  ? — I  think  there  is  considerable  force  in  the 


F.  R.  s. 


~M~  h     suggestion  made  by  an  honourable  Member  to- 
^,QgI^       day,  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  company 
should  he   required  in  taking  so   formidable  a 
step. 

1107.  But  if  they  only  held  one  share  a-piece, 
it  is  not  much  security,  after  all;  is  it  ? — You  get 
five  people  instead  of  one. 

1108.  But  does  not  the  security  lie  rather  in 
the  amount  of  property  that  you  may  injure  by 


the  application  than  in  the  number  of  persons  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  it  might  reasonably  be  required 
that  the  application  should  be  made  by  some 
persons  holding  a  larger  amount  than  one  share ; 
It  may  be  five  or  ten  shares ;  but  still  I  think 
the  law  at  present  is  rather  hard  upon  bond  fide 
concerns. 

1109.  Mr.  Alderman  Sialom<m.sr\  They  should 
not  go  into  the  market  and  buy  them,  I  suppose; 
they  ought  to  hold  them  for  some  time  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  reasonable  stipulation  that  they 
should  be  held  for  three  months,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 


Geobge  Lathou  Bbowne,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


G.  L.  1110.   Chairman.']  Abe  you  a  barrister,  and 

Browne,     are  you  inlimately  acquainted  with  the  working 

Esq.         of  the  Act  of  1862  ?—  I  am. 

~~~  1111.  Have  you  also  been  a  shareholder  and 

director  and  liquidator  ? — I  have  had  experience 

of  the  Act  in  every  capacity,  I  believe. 

1112.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the 
Committee  in  what  respect  you  consider  that  the 
Act  of  1862  has  been  found  to  fail  ?— I  think 
that  the  Act  of  J  862  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  entire  freedom  of  contract  between  the 
partners  in  companies  which  were  to  be  established 
under  it,  subject  to  this  condition,  that  there 
should  be  such  a  publicity  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  that  every  one  who  was  to  be  a  partner 
in  it,  and  every  one  who  was  to  deal  with  the 
partnership,  should  be  able  to  know  the  terms 
on  which  he  was  engaging  in  the  affair ;  and 
I  think  that  there  is  a  want  of  machinery  in  the 
Act  to  insure  that  publicity  which,  I  believe,  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Act  to  insmre. 

1113.  Will  you  suggest  the  remedies  which 
strike  you  in  order  to  cure  that  alleged  defect  ? — 
The  first  remedy  which  I  would  suggest  is  to 
revive  the  power  which  was  in  the  registrar 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  110,  of 
certifying  that  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association  (it  was  the  deed  of  settlement  in  those 
days),  which  have  now  taken  the  place  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  are  consistent  with  the  state- 
ments in  the  prospectus,  which  is  the  invitation 
to  subscribe,  and  that  Uiey  also  contain  certain 
conditions  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
properly  working  out  any  operations  under  the 
Limited  Liability.  Act. 

1114.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  make  it 
compulsory  upon  the  registrar  ? — I  would  make 
it  compulsory  upon  the  registrar. 

1115.  Would  you  also  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  company  to  obtain  the 
registrar's  certificate? — ^Yes,  I  would  make  it 
compulsory  in  this  way ;  that  no  company  should 
be  allowed  to  be  incorporated  until  tlie  prospectus 
and  the  memorandum,  and  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion, have  been  submitted  to  the  registrar ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  in  a  very  late  case, 
last  week.  Lord  Cairns  has  thrown  out  the  same 
suggestion,  saying  "  that  it  is  to  be  much  regretted 
that  the  legislature  has  allowed  companies  to  in- 
vite subsciiptions  for  shares  previously  to  the 
memorandum  and  articles  oi  association  being 
registered." 

1116.  Then  you  would,  in  fact,  forbid  the 
publication  of  the  prospectus  imtil  the  memo- 
randum and  the  articles  were  not  only  registered, 
but  certified? — Exactly ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Committee  are  acquainted  with  the  old  Act 


of  1844.  In  the  schedule  to  that  Act  there  was 
a  Table  (A.),  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  there 
should  be  certain  pre-requisites  in  every  deed  of 
settlement,  one  of  which  was  that  they  should 
contain  clauses  regulating  the  borrowing  powers 
of  companies ;  and  by  the  eighth  clause  of  that 
Act,  the  registrar's  duty  was  to  certify  that  all 
those  conditions  had  been  complied  wim ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  complied  with,  either  by  in- 
completeness or  by  excess,  he  refused  registration. 
I  think  you  would  not  be  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  contract  (which  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  suggest),  if  you  re-imported  those  old 
conditions.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  Committee  have  hardly  had  suffi- 
cient attention  called,  and  that  is,  the  extraordi- 
nary conditions  which  you  find  in  the  articles  of 
association ;  I  speak  from  having  perused  a  large 
number  of  them. 

1 117.  Do  you  mean  as  regards  their  variety,  or 
their  peculiarity  ? — Their  peculiarity.  The  Com- 
mittee will,  of  course,  allow  me  to  conceal  the 
names,  but  I  will  give  one  or  two  instances  of 
existing  companies ;  which  I  tliink  will  convince 
the  Committee  that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  in 
some  officer  to  insure,  not  the  striking  of  them 
out,  if  people  choose  to  submit  to  them,  but  their 
being  made  so  public  that  every  man  may  know 
that  they  are  there.  I  looked  over  nearly  40 
articles  of  association  only  two  days  ago,  when 
I  was  coming  here  before,  and  in  the  great  bulk 
of  them  there  appeared  to  be  unlimited  powers 
to  the  directors  to  accept  any  quantity  of  bills  or 
to  indorse  them,  and  also  unlimited  power  to  bor- 
row on  debenture  or  on  bond,  besides  in  very 
many,  the  power  of  increasing  the  capital  without 
the  shareholders'  consent. 

1118.  Were  those  companies  doing  business  in 
banking  or  a  business  analogous  to  banking? — 
Those  companies  included  mines,  banking,  ma- 
chinery, manufacturing,  and  everything  else.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  the  Committee  the  list  after- 
wards, if  they  like,  but  as  there  are  existing  compa- 
nies among  them,  of  course  I  should  wish  not  to 
mention  the  names  in  public.  If  the  Committee 
will  permit  me,  I  wiU  read  an  extract  from  the 
articles  of  association  of  an  existing  steam  naviga- 
tion company.  Now,  in  the  prospectus  of  that 
company,  I  have  reason  to  beheve  that  there  was 
not  one  word  said  of  the  following  powers.  "  The 
capital  of  the  company  shall  consist  of  2,000,000  L 
sterling,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  100  L  each. 
The  directors  shall  issue  such  capital,  from  time 
to  time,  at  their  own  discretian,  as  they  shall 
think  fit ;"  and  then  it  goes  on  to  give  power  to 
tibe  directors  (especially),  without  requiring  any 
consent  of  the  company,  or  of  any  of  the  share- 
holders,. 
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holders,  to  increase  the  capital  to  any  amount  not 
exceeding  4,000,000 1. 

1119.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  articles 
giving  that  power  in  words,  and  that  those  ai-ti- 
cles  being  adopted  by  the  company,  they  would 
have  that  power  ? — Unfortunately  they  are  so, 
and  would  have  that  effect;  and  then  as  if  that 
was  not  enough,  the  clause  went  on  to  enact  that, 
*'  The  directors  may  at  any  time  or  times,  after 
such  increase  of  capital  to  four  millions,  of  their 
own  discretion,  and  without  requiring  any  con- 
sent of  the  company,  or  any  of  the  shareholders, 
increase  the  capital  to  any  amount  not  exceeding 
eight  millions ;"  and  at  the  same  time  this  com- 
pany had  unlimited  powers  of  accepting,  en- 
dordng,  and  making  bills  of  exchange. 

1120.  Then  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
registrar,  would  you  propose  either  to  compel 
him,  or  to  authorise  him,  to  give  a  certificate  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  prospectus? 
— Before  going  to  that  point,  I  would  make  it 
absolutely  indispensable  that  he  should  see  that 
the  prospectus  stated  the  substance  of  the  ar- 
ticles, and  therefore  that,  in  the  case  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  if  he  found  that  the  prospectus 
merely  said  that  there  were  to  be  two  millions  of 
capitu,  with  power  to  increase,  he  should  compel 
the  promoters  to  put  in  it  the  conditions  I  have  just 
now  read  to  the  Committee,  in  order  that  people 
might  know  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  di- 
rectors at  any  time  to  quadruple  that  capital. 

1121.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  think  that  the 
prospectus  and  articles  of  association  should  be 
reflections  one  of  the  other,  or  that  they  should 
be  consistent  with  each  other? — The  law  says 
that  they  must  be  so,  in  order  to  make  a  valid 
contract. 

1122.  But  the  registrar  would  have  no  power 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  a  pros- 
pectus ;  he  might  see  that  they  would  be  consis- 
tent with  the  articles  of  association,  or  the  memo- 
randum, but  how  could  he  certify  to  the  truth  of 
any  particular  statements? — I  do  not  propose  to 
make  it  obligatory  that  he  should  certify  the 
truth  of  the  statements ;  but  I  do  propose  to 
make  it  obligatory  that  he  should  certify  that  the 
statements  in  the  prospectus  agree  with  those  in  the 
articles  themselves ;  that  is,  that  he  shall  certify 
that  the  prospectus  does  fairly  state  what  are  the 
powers  jmd  what  are  the  terms  of  that  contract. 

1123.  Would  not  that  be  secured  by  making  it 
obDgatory  to  attach  to  the  proqmctus,  when  it  is 

frinted,  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  ? — 
dare  say  that  the  Committee  have  seen  many 
articles  of  association ;  they  are  voluminous  deeds, 
extending  generally  to  nearly  200  sections,  and, 
as  a  lawyer,  I  am  bound  to  try  and  understand 
them  ;  but  I  think  tiiat,  able  as  the  Honorable 
Chairman  is  in  these  matters,  he  would  be  very 
much  [puzzled  in  many  cases  when  he  had  read 
through  the  200  sections  to  know  what  was  the 
•object  of  them. 

1 124.  Then  the  r^strar  might  perhaps  be  in 
the  same  awkward  position  as  myself,  might  he 
not?— Then  the  registrar  ought  to  be  a  person 
capable  of  doing  it;  there  is  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  that. 

1125.  Is  there  not  a  fundamental  difference 
between  companies  established  under  the  Act  of 
1862  and  friendly  societies,  which,  after  all, 
consist  munly  of  poor  persons  without  very  much 
education  as  means  of  protecting  themselves  ?— 
No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  difference ;  but 
I  would  suggest  that  the  object,  as  I  take  it,  of 
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the  Act  of  1862  was  to  invite  the  capital,  not  of        O..L. 
great  capitalists,  who  are  perfectly  capable  of      BntmHe, 
taking  care   of  themselves,  but   of  small  capi-         ^q> 

talists,  who  are  not  so   capable  of  taking  care        

of  themselves,  and  certainly  not  so  capable  *9  H*'"'* 
of  understanding  long  legal  documents.  But  1807. 
I  would  call  attention  to  another  point:  I 
have  before  me  the  articles  of  association  of  a 
company  which  is  in  action  now,  and  in  which 
there  is  such  a  misleading  misstatement  in  the 
marginal  note,  that  I  think  it  should  have  been 
the  duty  of  some  public  officer  to  have  had  it 
corrected  before  he  allowed  the  company  to  be 
incorporated. 

1126.  Will  you  give  that  instance? — The 
instance  is  this :  It  is  under  the  issue  of  further 
shares  and  increase  of  capital.  The  marginal 
note  to  one  section  says,  "  The  company  may 
increase  the  capital,"  and  to  the  next  section  it 
says,  "  Increased  capital  to  be  raised  as  extnt- 
ordinary  general  meetings  shall  direct."  The 
clause  says,  first,  "  The  directors  may  from  time  to 
time  increase  the  capital  to  the  extent  of  1 ,000,000  /. 
in  addition  to  the  present  capital."  The  next 
clause  says,  "  The  increased  capital  shall  be  raised 
from  time  to  time  in  the  number  of  shares  and  of 
the  amount  and  value,  and  on  such  conditions, 
with  or  without  any  special  privileges,  as  the 
directors  shall  think  fit" 

1127.  Mr.  Goschen.']  You  do  not  think  that 
that  was  an  oversight  ? — I  hope  that  it  was,  but 
I  am  not  bound  to  express  an  opinion ;  if  it  was 
an  overaght,  surely  before  so  solemn  an  act  is 
done  as  incorporating  a  company,  there  should 
have  been  somebody  to  look  through  this  and 
say,  "  This  is  an  overaght ;  have  it  corrected." 

1128.  Chcdmian.']  In  fact,  you  contend  that, 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  shareholders  have 
not  the  means  of  investigating  those  things  for 
themselves,  and  that  therefore  the  public  officer^ 
whose  present  duty  is  merely  to  register  as  a 
ministerial  officer,  should  have  an  extended  power, 
under  which  he  might  see  that  you  registered  an ' 
honest  document,  so  far  as  his  means  of  ascer- 
taining might  go  ? — Certainly.  I  do  not  suggest 
more  than  that ;  but  I  do  suggest,  as  probably 
the  Committee  are  aware,  that  there  should  be  a 

Sower  in  the  registrar,  if  called  upon,  and  evi- 
ence  being  furnished  to  him,  to  certify  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  In  the  prospectus ; 
I  would  not  make  it  obligatory ;  I  think  that  its 
being  optional  would  be  a  quite  sufficient  safe- 
guard. 

1129.  You  think,  if  it  were  optional  that  the 
registrar  should  do  it,  every  company  that  did 
not  avail  itself  of  that  sort  of  certificate  would 
not  stand  in  the  same  position  as  others? — I 
think  so. 

1130.  And  that  is  all  that  you  propose  to  do  ? 
— I  propose  to  make  the  one  obligatory  and  the 
other  optional. 

1131.  Then  as  to  the  borrowing  powers  which 
are  authorised,  what  is  your  opinion? — I  do 
think  that  if  it  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany which  is  incorporated  by  a  special  Act  to 
limit  its  borrowing  powers,  it  is  most  advisable 
that  that  should  be  done  also  in  the  case  of  these 
companies. 

1132.  Will  you  explain  why? — One  great 
reason  is  this:  people  have  got  accustomed  to 
what  I  call  statutable  debentures ;  that  is  to  say, 
debentures  under  special  statutes  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  debentures  of  limited  liability  com- 
panies are  in  the  same  form  externally,  and 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


G.  L.  people  have  been  led  to  believe  tliat  they  are  of 
Brorone,     the    same    value.      Subject    to    higher     legal 

Esq.         opinion,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  of  no 

more  value  than  the  promissory  notes  of  the 

«9  March    company  that  issues  them,  because  they  are  not 

1867.  created  by  statute,  and  they  have  no  preferen- 
tial powers  under  statute.  They  are  simply 
arrangements  as  between  the  shareholders  them- 
selves, and  tberefore  against  creditors  they  are 
of  no  preferential  value.  Great  discredit  has 
been  brought  upon  debentures  generally  by  the 
unlimited  powers  taken  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act,  of  issuing  any  quantity  of  deben- 
tures and  bonds  at  any  time  the  directors  think 
fit. 

1133.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  re- 
strict that  power? — I  have  lately  seen  a  new  Act 
of  incorporation  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  the  borrowing  powers  are  restric- 
ted to  one-third  of  the  paid-up  capitel  for  the  time 
being ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  fair 
restriction. 

1134.  You  propose  a  limit,  and  you  suggest 
that  one-third  would  be  a  fair  limit  ? — I  tmnk 
one-third  would  be  a  fair  limit ;  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  its  being  carried  further ;  but  if  one- 
third  has  done  so  well,  as  I  understand  it  has 
done  in  all  previous  cases,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  here. 

1135.  How  would  that  apply  to  bills  and 
acceptances ;  would  you  limit  those  ? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  indeed ;  I  wish  they  could 
be  limited,  for  they  are  the  real  ruin  of  com- 
panies. 

1136.  You  consider  that  they  ought  to  be 
limited ;  can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  so? — I  cannot.  I  can 
only  suggest  that  if  the  power  is  taken,  it  should 
be  made  public  on  the  face  of  the  prospectus,  so 
that  every  man  may  know  the  risk  ne  is  in- 
curring ;  because  I  am  sure  every  man  connected 
with  those  companies  must  know  that  during  last 
year  the  bills  of  companies  were  flying  about  in 
a  manner  that  was  perfectly  frightful. 

1137.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  to  limit  bills 
and  acceptances  unless  you,  in  some  way,  can 
limit  the  amount  of  trade  that  they  have  to  do  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  possible ;  I  uiink  it  might 
be  made  obligatory  that  they  should  be  confined 
to  trade  purposes,  which  is  not  the  caee  now. 
By  the  articles  of  association  the  power  of  ac- 
ceptance is  quite  general,  and  is  not  confined  to 
trade  purposes ;  if  it  were  confined  to  trade  pur- 
poses, that  might  perhaps  have  some  good 
efiect. 

1138.  You  think  that  borrowing  powers 
should  be,  as  in  the  case  of  railways  for 
instance,  restricted  ? — I  think  it  should. 

1139.  As  to  the  reduction  of  capital,  it  was 
suggested  to  the  Committee  that  it  would  be 
salutary  to  give  companies  limited  by  shares 
a  power  of  reducing  their  capital,  as  they  have 
now  power  of  increasing  it ;  would  you  make 
any  suggestion  upon  that  ? — So  far  as  the  mere 
subdivision  of  larger  shares  goes,  I  cannot 
conceive  any  objection  to  it;  and  I  can  only 
fancy  that  in  the  1 2th  section  of  the  Act,  the 
power  to  subdivide  as  well  as  to  consolidate  the 
capital  was  omitted  by  accident ;  for  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  to  divide  a  share  of  100  /.  with  10  /. 
paid  up  into  10  /.  shares  with  1  /.  paid  up  on 
each,  is  rather  an  extension  of  the  security  than 
a  reduction  of  it.  When,  however,  you  go  beyond 
that,  and  propose  actually  to  reduce  the  balance  of 


liability  existing  on  a  share,  because  you  say  that 
you  now  know  that  you  will  not  want  so  much  capi- 
tal, I  tiiink  you  come  upon  a  very  different  question 
indeed,  and  one  that  is  probably  very  dangerous ; 
because  the  Committee  should  remember  that  the 
object  of  these  large  100  /.  shares,  when  they  were 
first  brought  forward,  was  partly  a  very  bad  one ; 
it  was  much  easier  to  get  5,000  shares  of  100  /. 
each  subscribed  for,  and  run  up  to  a  premium 
when  a  company  was  brought  out,  than  it  was 
to  get  50,000  shares  of  10  /.  each  subscribed  for. 
Promoters  made  use  of  that  power  when  it 
suited  their  purpose,  and  now  ^at  the  public 
are  frightened  at  the  liability,  they  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  machinery  which  they  then  used ;  and 
if  the  company  which  they  have  established  is  a 
solvent  one,  then  they  have  adequate  machinery 
for  doing  so  now  by  means  of  voluntary  liquida- 
tion. 

1140.  Then  you  think  that  there  should  be 
no  power  given  to  companies  under  those  cir- 
cumstances to  reduce  their  capital,  except  by 
the  process  of  liquidation? — I  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  power  being  given  if  sufficient 
protection  is  given  to  all  creditors,  and  to  all 
dissentient  shareholders.  That  power  is  now 
given  by  voluntary  liquidation,  because  so  far  as 
me  cremtor  is  concerned  he  must  be  settled  with 
in  some  way  or  other  before  a  company  can  be 
wound  up ;  and  as  far  as  the  dissentient  share- 
holder is  concerned  he  has  power  of  giving 
notice  that  he  will  not  join  tne  reconstructed 
company. 

1141.  Subject  to  the  consent  of  the  share- 
holders, and  a  proper  provision  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  you  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
objection  to  that  plan  ? — Not  the  slightest 

1142.  But  witnout  that  you  would  consider 
that  there  was  an  objection  ? — Certainly  1  would. 

1143.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  as  regards 
the  form  D.  ?  —  I  do  not  kbow  whether  the 
Committee  have  ever  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  fact,  that  by  the  32nd  Section  it  is  ordered 
that  a  certain  form,  called  Form  D,  should  be 
exposed  in  the  offices  of  certain  companies.  If 
the  Committee  will  turn  to  the  Schedule,  Form 
D,  they  will  see  that  that  form  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  exact  position  of  the 
company  at  the  time ;  it  shows  its  liabilities,  its 
debts  under  different  heads,  debts  on  judgment, 
on  specialty,  on  notes  or  bills,  on  simple  con- 
tracts, and  on  estimated  liabilities ;  and  it  shows 
its  assets.  That  form  is  complied  with  by  banks, 
and  is  generally  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which 
is  usutmy  put  behind  the  entrance  door.  That 
is  not  giving  very  great  publicity  to  it,  but  I 
think  tiiat  if  that  form  was  extended  to  every 
kind  of  company,  and  they  were  not  only  com- 

Eelled  to  print  it  and  hang  it  up  in  their  office, 
ut  to  advertise  it  in  a  daily  paper,  it  would  act 
as  a  very  good  warning  to  the  shareholders  as  to 
the  real  state  of  the  company. 

1144.  You  think  the  element  of  publicity, 
which  was  the  main  condition  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Act  of  1862,  would  be  better  and  more 
thoroughly  served  by  this  alteration  being  made  ? 
— Certainly.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it ;  it  is  a 
half-yearly  return  of  the  state  of  a  company ;  if 
they  are  in  a  bad  condition,  the  sooner  it  is  known 
the  better ;  but  if  they  are  in  a  good  condition,  it 
can  do  them  no  harm,  and  it  must  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  a  man  to  have  some  idea  of  the  way  his 
company  is  working. 

1145.  In  fact,  you  mean  that  you  would  adver- 
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tise  the  state  of  all  companies  every  six  months? 
— Yes. 

1146.  Then  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to 
section  35,  which  involves  what  I  think  you 
have  called  a  multiplicity  of  courts? — It  is  a 
very  serious  section.  It  has  been  lately  decided 
by  the  Lords  Justices,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
mining  company  within  the  Stannaries  Juris- 
diction, there  are  actually  eight  courts,  in  any 
one  of  which  a  company  or  a  shareholder  may  go 
to  have  the  register  rectified.  There  are  the  tiiree 
courts  of  common  law,  there  are  the  four  initi- 
atory courts  of  equity  (the  three  Vice  Chancel- 
lors, and  the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  and  it  is  now 
decided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Stannaries  Court  is 
not  exclusive  but  co-ordinary  with  them.  Conse- 
quently there  are  eight  courts,  in  any  one  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  Cornish  mining  company, 
you  might  go  and  apply  to  the  judge  to  take  up 
the  very  serious  question  of  the  rectification  of 
the  register  in  your  own  case ;  and  the  result  has 
been  m  a  great  number  of  cases,  that  we  have 
most  contradictory  decisions,  especially  on  one 

Joint,  as  to  questions  of  costs.  I  will  not  go  into 
etails,  but  the  Committee  may  take  it  from  me, 
the  three  Vice  Chancellors  and  (the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  are  pretty  nearly  at  issue  with  each 
other,  as  to  the  costs  of  those  applications ;  and 
also  within  the  last  week  the  Lords  Justices  are 
at  issue  as  to  the  operation  of  the  clause  itself 
altogether.  Lord  Cums  confining  it  to  cases 
where  the  company  has  made  default,  and  Lord 
Justice  Turner  going  with  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  to  the  extent  wat  it  actually  ^ves  power 
to  a  single  judge  to  go  into  question  of  titie  to 
shares.  Now  I  heard  an  objection  taken  before 
this  Committee  the  other  day,  that  if  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  under  this  Act  were  confined  to  one 
court,  it  would  be  limiting  the  right  of  the 
subject,  but  surely  it  would  be  better  for  the 
subject  to  have  a  certainty  of  the  nature  of  the 
decision  which  he  would  obtain  from  one  court, 
than  to  be  put  to  the  doubt  which  he  is  now  put 
to  as  to  the  sort  of  decision  he  might  get  in  one 
or  other  of  the  eight  courts. 

1147.  Following  your  objections  to  the  multi- 
tude of  courts,  would  you  suggest  what  you 
propose  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil  ? — I  am  not 
quite  certain,  but  I  think  the  remedy  is  really 
within  the  power  of  the  Chancellor.  I  believe 
he  has  full  power  of  ordering  any  particular 
cause  when  it  is  once  entered  to  be  transferred 
to  one  particular  court;  but  if  it  is  not  so  I 
would  have  all  applications  of  every  kind  under 
this  Act  limited  to  one  court  of  equity.  Either 
the  Act  itself  might  point  out  ihe  court  in  which 
the  applications  should  be  made,  or  it  might  be 
left  to  the  Chancellor,  for  the  time  being,  to  say, 
"  All  cases  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act  shall 
go  to  Vice-chancellor  Malins,  or  to  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls,"  or  to  whichever  of  the  four  courts 
of  chancery  he  might  select. 

1148.  I  do  not  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  how  would  that  operate  where  there  is 
such  an  enormous  pressure  of  business,  as  in  the 
last  year  we  have  had  in  those  courts? — It  would 
operate  in  this  way ;  that  that  court  would  con- 
fine itself  (and  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
one  court  would  do  so),  to  work  under  that  Act. 
I  was  only  looking  at  tiie  list  of  cases  under  this 
Act  vesterday,  set  down  for  hearing  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Master  of  the  BoUs.  There 
were  no  less,  I  think,  than  38  applications 
before  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bolls  yesterday, 
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beginning  from  10  minutes  to  11,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  to 
limited  liability  companies  ;  and  therefore  I 
conceive  that  there  would  be  ample  work  for  one 
court  to  confine  itself  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Limited  Liability  Act;  that  is  the  sugges- 
tion which  I  throw  out. 

1149.  Then  we  come  to  a  very  important 
matter;  the  matter  of  winding  up  which  is 
affected  by  sections  79  and  80  ? — The  Committee 
have  already  had  their  attention  called  to  what 
are  very  much  my  views  in  that  matter,  namely, 
the  abominable  power  (for  there  is  no  other 
word  which  I  can  characterise  it  by)  now  exer* 
cised  by  fictitious  creditors  in  extorting  payment 
under  the  threat  of  advertising  a  petition  to 
wind  up.  I  have,  myself,  had  instances  before 
me  which  I  can  only  characterise  as  deliberate 
extortion.  A  man  comes  and  says,  "  If  you  do 
not  pay  this  claim  there  is  your  21  days'  notice, 
and  on  the  22nd  day  I  wiU  advertise  this  petition." 
He  knows  at  the  time  that  he  has  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  and  that  if  he  dares  to  prosecute 
that  petition  he  will  be  mulct  in  costs,  but 
generally  being  a  man  of  straw,  that  is  nothing  to 
him ;  but  even  if  it  was,  it  is  no  recompense  to 
the  company,  whose  whole  credit  has  probably 
been  damaged  during  the  time  that  that  petition 
was  advertised,  by  me  fact  of  its  appealing  day 
after  day  in  the  papers. 

1150.  Then,  I  suppose,  he  has  power  to  adver- 
tise his  petition  before  he  make  amrimd  facie  proof 
of  his  debt? — He  must  do  it  There  are  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  carrying  out  this 
Act,  which  make  it  imperative  that  every  peti- 
tion shall  be  advertised  for  seven  days  before  it 
is  heard ;  and,  therefore,  be  must  advertise  it  or 
else  be  loses  his  right. 

1151.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  particular 
abuse  in  this  matter? — The  Committee  have  had 
one  or  two  instances  given  them,  which  are  per- 
fectly true,  and  it  also  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
shareholder  having  this  power  of  holding  a  threat 
over  his  directors,  and  declaring  that  if  they  will 
not  pay  him  out,  he  will  move  the  court,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  just  and  equitable  that  they 
should  be  wound  up. 

1152.  At  present,  any  person  claiming  a  debt 
of  60  /.,  or  any  holder  of  one  share,  can  petition 
to  wind  up  the  company,  and  advertise  his  peti" 
tion,  can  he  not  ? — Yes. 

1153.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  alter 
that? — ^I  think  that  you  should  adopt,  in  the  case 
of  a -creditor,  very  much  the  same  process  as  is 
adopted  in  bankruptcy,  namely,  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  satisfy  a  judge  in  chambers  that 
he  has  a  primd  facie  case  beiore  he  is  allowed  to 
take  any  public  step,  and  that  the  company  or 
whoever  is  the  party  likely  to  be  injured  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  at  the  hearing, 
and  if  they  dispute  the  debt,  either  to  tender  the 
amount,  and  pay  it  into  court,  or  to  find  security 
for  the  proper  payment  of  the  debt  and  costs,  the 
judge  having  the  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  com- 
pel the  man  who  nas  brought  this  process  to  find 
security  for  going  on  with  the  action. 

1154.  So  much  for  the  creditors.  Then,  with 
r^ard  to  the  shareholders,  what  alteration  would 
you  recommend  ? — With  regard  to  shareholders, 
I  should  think  that  it  would  be  much  the  best  to 
limit  their  powers  on  the  same  principle  as  regu- 
lates their  right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  inspect  the  state  of  uie  company.  I  think  it 
is  in  that  case  provided  that  an  application  for 
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G.  L.       inspection  by  the  Board  oi  Trade  must  be  made 
Brvune,     by  persons  holding  cne-fifth  of  the  capital  of  the 

E«q.         company.     If  it  was  ooneeived  to  be  advisable 

— —        that  there  should  be  that  limit  in  such  a  public 
^9  ^^^     examination  as  that  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  I 

*"^*  think  you  might  safely  say  that  it  would  not  be 
an  unjust  limit  for  a  more  public  application  to  a 
court  to  wind  up  the  company. 

1 156.  Then  you  would,  in  fact,  prerent  share- 
holders from  applying  to  wind  up  their  own 
company,  unless  they  got  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  they  ought  to  do  so  ? — Not 
quite  that,  but  imless  they  hold  as  great  an  in- 
terest as  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  them  to  hold 
before  it  will  institute  an  examination  into  their 
affairs.     I  do  not  care  what  it  is. 

1156.  Some  substantiel  holding  in  the  com- 
pany ? — Quite  so. 

1157.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
expense  and  delay  of  compulsory  winding  up  ?— - 
It  IS  impossible,  but  that  it  must  be  both  expensive 
and  dilatory.  The  official  liquidator  cannot  move 
a  step  without  the  sancticm  of  the  chief  clerk,  and 
the  chief  clerk  cannot  move  a  step  without 
notices  to  every  person  interested.  The  result 
is,  as  I  stated  just  now,  that  there  were  on  one 
day  38  applications  in  the  Bolls  Court  by  dif- 
ferent companies  to  get  the  chief  clerk  to  attend 
first  to  Company  A,  and  then  to  Company  B, 
through  a  long  day's  work,  and  the  expenses  un- 
avoid^ly  piled  up  in  that  manner  are  frightful. 
It  is  in  the  hazids  of  the  Committee  to  arrive 
at  a  complete  idea  of  the  expensiveness  if  returns 
were  moved  for,  which  could  be  obtained  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  liquidations 
which  have  taken  place ;  returns  showing  the 
numbers  and  names  of  the  cMnpanies,  the  names 
of  the  liquidators,  the  commencement  of  the 
liquidation,  and  the  expenses  of  liquidation ;  and 
I  would  separate  in  those  expenses  the  legal 
expenses,  because  they  are,  next  to  the  expenses 
of  the  official  liquidators  themselves,  the  most 
serious  drag  upon  the  companies. 

1 158.  I  presume  that  all  this  process  requires 
that  every  step  shall  be  done  by  a  legal  person  ? 
—Every  step.  The  official  liquidator,  as  now 
appointed,  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  clever  and  very 
good  man ;  but  he  is  a  public  accountant,  and  lie 
says,  very  wisely,  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  law." 
When  the  first  difficulty  arises,  he  goes  to  his 
solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  says,  "  I  doubt"  And 
he  goes  to  his  counsel,  and  we  know  the  result 
of  all  that  when  it  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

1159.  Then  you  consider  that  compulsory 
winding  up  is  unnecessary  in  any  case  except 
that  of  fraud  ?-— I  think  ^at  in  fraud  it  might  be 
retained;  it  may  be  advisable  that  the  court 
should  have  a  very  great  power  in  such  cases. 

1160.  Then,  what  you  suggest  would  be  the 
cheapest  mode,  and  the  shortest,  in  point  of  time? 
— I  take  the  view  of  Vice  Chancellor  Page 
Wood,  Ihat  no  form  of  liquidation  is  so  good  for 
all  parties  concerned  as  voluntary  liquidation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  court.  The  process 
of  arriving  at  that  is  for  the  company  to  come 
and  wind  itself  up  voluntarily,  and  appoint  its 
own  liquidators,  and  then  for  the  liquidators  to 
apply  to  the  court  to  be  put  under  its  supervi- 
sion. They  never  need  go  to  the  court  if  they 
feel  themselves  competent  to  carry  out  their  own 
work ;  but  if  they  doubt  at  all,  they  can  go  to 
the  court  and  get  the  necessary  assistance,  and, 
I  think,  whatever  is  required  to  be  done,  except 


in  serious  cases  of  fraud,  might  very  well  be  done 
under  that  process. 

1161.  What  course  would  you  take  in  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law,  as  to  facilitating  the 
operation  of  creditors  in  winding  up?— I  would 
not  give  them  fiu*ther  facilities  than  the^  have 
at  present.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  their  right  to 
apply  to  wind  up,  but  I  want  to  limit  their  right 
of  advertising  their  intention  of  doing  so.  I 
would  not  take  away  the  power  which  they  now 
have  of  applying  if  the  company  is  indebted  to 
them  to  the  extent  of  50  /. 

1162.  But  what  is  your  opinion  as  regards 
representation  in  the  winding  up  of  companies  ? 
— -If  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  form  in  all 
cases,  it  would  be  this :  that  the  company  should 
first  appoint  its  own  voluntary  liquidators  repre- 
senting the  shareholders,  that  it  should  then  go 
to  the  court  and  ask  to  be  put  under  its  super- 
vision; and  that  being  done,  the  court  itself 
should  say,  "  You  must  call  a  meeting  of  your 
creditors,  and  offer  them  the  option  of  appointing 
another  liquidator."  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  if  that  was  made  ahuost 
obligatory ;  but  I  think  there  is  another  mode 
of  assisting  liquidation  in  a  point  in  which  it  really 
does  want  assistance,  and  that  is  by  making 
official  liquidators  permanent  officers  of  the 
court.  The  official  liquidator  now,  though  he  is 
nominally  an  officer  of  the  court,  is  an  outsider 
entirely  ;  but  I  think  that  if  there  were  persons 
like  the  official  assignees  in  bankruptcy  attached 
to  the  court,  to  one  of  whom,  as  each  case  arose, 
it  riiould  go,  you  would  then  have  an  official  in 
whom  all  parties  would  trust ;  who  would  have 
no  interest  in  increasing  expenses,  because  he 
would  be  paid  by  salary;  and  who  would  be, 
from  constant  dealing  with  those  cases,  very 
well  au  fait  in  their  management;  and  who 
would  also  have  a  sufficiently  c(»npetent  legal 
knowledge  not  to  be  always  finding  it  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  instructions. 

116.^.  In  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  directors, 
is  there  any  necessity,  in  your  opinion,  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation  in  cases 
of  bond  fide  acts  which  may  be  ultra  vires? — 
There  are  a  series  of  cases  which  have  been 
lately  decided,  which  certainly  seem  to  me  to 
show  that  tiiere  ought  to  be  a  statute  of  limita- 
tione,  or  rather  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  when 
the  bond  fide  acts  of  directors  which  were  unfor^ 
tunately  ultra  vires,  though  done  with  a  good 
intention,  should  hold  good  against  all  parties ;  I 
refer  to  the  cases  of  the  Agricultural  Cattle  In- 
surance Company ;  the  Chippenham  compromise 
cases.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  though  it  is  14 
years  since  the  Chippenhun  oomnromise  was 
proposed  by  the  directors  (and  I  believe  all  the 
judges  have  agreed  with  the  very  best  intentions 
possible),  the  executors  of  persons  long  dead  are 
now  being  put  upon  the  list  of  contributories, 
because  that  compromise  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  directors.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  should  be 
six  years  or  10  years,  but  there  should  be  a  time 
when  the  bond  fide  acts  of  directors  should  not 
be  impeachable  simply  because  they  exceeded 
the  limits  of  tiieir  statutory  power. 

1164.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment if,  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  Limited  Com- 
paiiiee>  all  the  expenses  should  be  individual  and 
not  corporate;  that  the  expenses  of  getting  up  a 
eompany  should  be  paid  by  the  promoters,  and 
shmud  not  be  allowed  .to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
capital  or  the  iucmne  of  the  company? — Then 
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who  would  get  np  a  company  unless  he  is  to  be 
paid  his  expenses;  I  am  afraid  that  would  be 
mipraoticable ;  yon  see  a  man  would  be  volun- 
teering to  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else 
if  he  is  not  to  be  repaid  his  expenses. 

1165.  With  regard  to  the  articles  of  association 
was  the  idea  in  your  mind  that  they  should  be 
to  a  certain  extent  uniform  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
possible. 

1166.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
provide  a  sort  of  blank  charter  for  companies,  as 
was  Bu^ested  the  other  day? — In  the  general 
precedent  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  treatise 
on  the  Act  I  have  tried  to  do  so;  but,  in  my 
own  idea,  with  but  doubtful  success.  The  only 
possible  way  would  be  to  have  a  cumbersome  set 
of  articles,  many  of  the  provisions  in  which 
would  not  apply  to  half  the  companies  who  used 
tiiem,  and  really  would  be  a  nuisance  ;  I  would 
therefore  sweep  awav  Table  B.  at  once.  I  was 
^ad  to  hear  the  other  day  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  statutable  form,  but  merely  as  a  sort 
of  hint,  and  that  its  being  used  is  quite  excep- 
tional. It  has  one  serious  objection,  it  omits 
altogether  to  provide  that  the  directors  shall  be 
qualmed. 

1167.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  afford  a  check 
upon  impropriety,  and  give  great  power  to  share- 
holders if  within  a  reasonable  period  after  inoop- 
poratiiHi  (say  a  month),  it  should  be  compulsory 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  should 
be  held? — There  are  cases  of  companies  in  which 
the  iSrectors  could  within  a  month  give  some  idea 
of  the  prospects  of  their  undertaking,  but  there 
are  other  cases  especially  where  the  company  is  to 
trade  in  foreign  parts,  in  which  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  the  directors  to  do  more  than 
repeat  the  statements  in  the  prospectus ;  and  I 
think  that  if  the  effect  of  that  meeting  as  I  heard 
it  shadowed  fortii  to  day,  was  to  allow  persons 
who  tiien  dissented  to  be  relieved  from  their 
applications  for  shares,  they  would  simply  look 
to  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the  market.  It 
would  be  a  sort  of  pressure  upon  the  promoters 
of  companies  to  keep  up  the  market  until  the 
month's  meeting  was  got  over,  and  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  really  more  hurtful  than  beneficial. 

1168.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  in  any 
way  of  value  to  make  it  compidsory  that  all  pur- 
chases of  property  and  contracts,  and  all  import- 
ant engagements,  should  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion at  meetings  by  the  companies  themselves  ? — 
I  think  that  you  must  allow  a  very  large  license 
to  directors,  if  you  are  prepared  to  confide  in 
them.  The  Committee  must  be  aware  that  in 
business,  and  it  is  business  tiiat  companies  are  to 
carry  out,  diere  are  very  many  important  en- 
gagements and  contracts  which  would  lose  half 
their  value  if  you  had  to  publish  an  account  of 
them  beforehand,  »nd  call  together  perhaps  a 
hundred  people,  and  ask  if  they  agree  with  them. 

1169.  Do  you  think  Aat  it  would  be  better 
that  that  should  be  left  to  the  provisions  of  the 
articles  of  association? — ^I  think  so  oei-tainly ;  I 
would,  not  fetter  directors  in  that  way. 

1170.  Then  you  would  provide  that  the  arti- 
cles of  association  should  be  certified,  and  that 
they  should  be  open  to  everybody,  and  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  notoriety,  and  then  you  would  let 
every  man  take  care  of  himself? — I  think  so;  I 
think  that  was  the  object  of  the  Act,  and  I  think 
that  the  only  place  where  it  failed,  except  in  the 
small  points  wnioh  I  have  mentioned,  is  that  it 
did  not  efficiently  ensure  pnblieity. 

0.68. 


1171.  Mt.  Soiicitor  General.']  You  speak  about 
not  insuring  publicity,  do  you  think  tmit  it  would 
be  any  good  to  copy  out  this  deed  upon  the  pros- 
pectus ? — Not  to  copy  out  the  deed  entirely,  but 
to  put  such  an  abstract  of  it  as  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  have  a  competent  idea  of  its  contents,  and 
especially  to  set  it  out  so  that  he  might  cleariy 
understand  all  the  important  clauses,  sudi  as  bor^ 
rowing  and  accepting  clauses. 

1172.  In  the  state  of  things  which  exists  now, 
tiie  intention  of  the  prospectus  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  undertaking,  the  property 
to  be  purchased,  and  so  forth ;  all  these  more  im- 
portant matters  being  frequentiy  passed  over  in 
a  very  few  words,  but  there  is  an  immense  deal 
of  detail  in  the  deed,  is  there  not,  which  very  few 
shareholders  care  to  know  anything  about? — 
A  great  deal. 

1173.  Do  you  propose  that  the  registrar  should 
be  answerable  for  the  correctness  of  the  abstract 
which  is  made  ? — I  think  that  he  should  be,  if 
he  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

1174.  But  how  many  persons  do  you  think  it 
Would  require  in  the  office  to  make  out  abstracts  of 
those  different  deeds,  and  see  that  they  were 
correctly  made  out? — With  respect  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  management  of  a  company  or  the 
qnali£cation  of  directors,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
say,  "  Directors  to  be  qualified  in  such  a  manner, 
to  be  elected  by  general  meeting,  and  to  retire." 
You  might  put  that  as  shortly  as  possible,  but 
when  you  come  to  the  more  important  articlesi 
such  as  the  powers  of  borrowing,  those  should  be 
stated  more  fully. 

1175.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
short  abstract  of  the  deed,  and  say  those 
are  the  powers  there  limited ;  because  persons 
take  shares  on  the  prospectus,  and  if  there  are 
misrepresentations  in  the  prospectus,  it  is  always 
open  to  the  person  who  subscribed  op  the  faith  of 
that  prospectus,  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
person  who  makes  a  false  representation  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt ;  but  he  may  find  no  responsible  per* 
son. 

1176.  That  rather  affects  the  constitution  of 
the  company,  does  it  not? — Quite  so. 

1177.  As  to  bills  of  exchange;  you  say  tiiat 
you  see  no  objection  to  their  being  limited  ? — I  do 
not  say  that  I  see  no  objection,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  way  of  limiting  them  in  a  trading  company. 

1178.  Then  what  you  object  to  is,  that  un- 
limited power  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange,  which 
enables  persons  to  do  that  which  is  commonly 
called  "  flying  kites  "  ? — That  has  been  the  re- 
sult. 

1179.  But  if  a  company  do  issue  bills  of  ex- 
change not  for  value,  and  if  those  bills  get  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  knows  they  are  not  for 
value,  the  company  is  not  bound  by  them  ? — No 
doubt  that  is  bo  legally,  but  the  effect  upon  a 
company  of  those  biUsof  exchange  being  hawked 
about  for  discount  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

1180.  You  saw  something  of  that  in  the  Con- 
trfwt  Corponition,  and  some  of  those  other  cases, 
did  you  not  ? — A  good  deal.  Lately  the  Land 
Company  of  Ireland,  within  a  fortnight,  I  think, 
of  their  incorporation,  gave  Mr.  Ijeopold  Lewis 
480,000 1,  in  tneir  acceptances  to  deal  with. 

1181.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
that  power  ? — The  only  way  in  which  I  think  it 
can  be  dealt  with  is,  if'^it  is  taken  by  a  company, 
to  make  it  public,  and  I  think  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  would  never  have  embarked  in  any 
of  those  companies  if  they  had  seen  stated  on  the 
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O.  L.        prospectus  not  only  that  the  capital  was  eo  much, 
Browne,      and  that  the  borrowing  powers  were  so  much,  but 

Esq.         that  there  was  power  to  the  directors  to  accept 

bills.     I  think  fliat  it  would  act  as  a  very  great  • 

?9  March     digck  upon  persons. 

•«P7-  1182.  Mr.  Stephen  Cawc]  Do  you  think  that 

the  prospectus  and  the  memorandum  of  associar 
tion  and  articles  of  association  should  all  be 
printed  and  circulated,  as  stated  by  a  former 
witness  ? — I  do  not  see  the  use  of  circulating  the 
articles,  though  I  do  of  the  abstract.  The  memo- 
randum of  association  is  always  a  very  short 
document,  and  I  certainly  do  think  that  that 
should  be  printed  and  attached  to  the  prospectus, 
because  we  have  had  a  very  great  number  of 
instances  lately  in  which  it  has  been  discovered 
afterwards  that  powers  were  taken  in  the  memo- 
randum which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  original  prospectus.  The  usual  conclusion 
is,  "  to  do  all  things  that  may  be  conducive  to 
promote  the  objects ; "  but  this  now  is  very  often 
the  conclusion, "  to  do  all  such  other  and  extended 
objects  as  the  company  may  deem  or  think  likely 
to  be  advantageous  to  them."  So  that,  as  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs  said  the  other  day,  it  would 
make  a  banking  company,  a  brewery  company, 
or  anything  of  that  kmd,  just  as  it  liked 

1 18.3.  Then  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies would  have  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in 
seeing  that  the  articles  of  association  or  the 
memorandum  of  association  complied  with  a 
certain  form  ? — I  think  not. 

1 184.  But  you  stated  just  now  (very  truly,  I 
ihink)  that  very  few  people  could  understand  200 
clauses  of  the  articles  oi  association  ? — Quite  so. 

1185.  Do  you  think  that  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Uompanies  is  a  sufficiently  educated 
officer  to  be  able  to  do  that  ?— I  can  only  say  that 
if  he  is  not  so,  he  ought  to  be ;  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Curzon  is  a  barrister,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

1186.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "educated"  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  is  he  sufficiently  educated 
to  enable  him  to  perf(»in  such  an  office  as  this  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Curzon's  qualifica- 
tions are,  but  I  think  that  the  person  who 
occupies  that  position  ought  to  have  a  special 
education  to  fit  him  for  that  dut^. 

1 187.  But  would  you  not  reqmre  some  superior 
officer,  even  in  the  nature  of  a  judge,  to  aeoide 
upon  such  questions  as  these  ? — I  think  not ;  I 
think  that  any  man  with  a  reasonably  good  legal 
education  and  practice  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
that  these  articles  carry  out  the  objects  stated  in 
the  other  papers,  namely,  in  the  prospectus  and 
memorandum ;  and  also  to  say  that  they  contain, 
besides  the  usual  and  common  management 
clauses,  such  and  such  powers  specially  to  the 
directors. 

1 188.  Looking  at  the  number  of  documents  of 
this  kind  which  the  registrar  would  have  to  exa- 
mine every  day,  would  you  not  think  that  there 
might  be  some  danger  of  this  duty  being  per- 
formed in  a  superficial  manner? — I  do  not  like 
to  express  an  opmion,  of  course,  upon  a  point  of 
that  kind.  I  think  it  quite  possible  for  it  to  be 
done ;  it  was  done  under  the  old  Act  of  1844. 

1189.  But,  in  those  days,  was  it  not  the  case 
that  the  number  of  such  documents  to  be  in- 
spected was  infinitely  smaller  than  it  would  be 
now  ? — I  think  that  there  was  merely  a  rush 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  about  these  sort  of 
things;  and,  perhaps,  the  Committee  are  not 
aware  that  the  majority  of  those  documents  might 
be  said  to  come  in  bundles  of  the  same  kind. 


Every  leading  solicitor  (not  to  mention  names)- 
who  applied  himself  to  the  bringing  out  of  com- 
panies had  what  might  be  called  a  stereotyped 
form  of  articles  of  association,  and  all  that  tney 
generally  did  was  to  scratch  out  company  A.  and 
put  in  company  B.  I  have  several  of  them  be- 
fore me  now,  and  you  would  soon  see,  on  looking 
through  the  articles,  that  those  were  mere  repe- 
titions of  what  I  would  call  a  common  form.  An 
experienced  officer  would  at  once  turn  to  the 
pomts  which  were  necessary  to  be  brought  for- 
ward publicly  for  the  warning  of  (subscribers. 

1190.  You  know  better  than  I  do,  no  doubt, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  hold  out  an  idea  to  the 
public  that  you  give  them  legal  security  and  then 
to  fall  short  of  doing  it  actually;  do  you  not 
think  that  there  would  be  that  danger  in  imposing 
upon  tiie  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
such  a  duty  as  that  which  you  propose  to  ^ve 
him? — I  do  not  think  that  there  would.  The 
persons  promoting  and  devising  a  company  are 
generally  a  very  long  time  about  it ;  and  all  that 
it  would  result  in  would  be  this,  that  Messrs.  So 
and  So,  who  are  going  to  bring  out  a  company, 
would  send  drafts  of  the  articles,  memorandum, 
and  prospectus,  to  the  registrar  some  considerable 
time  before  they  were  going  to  bring  them  for- 
ward to  the  public.  Of  course,  I  assume  that 
there  would  be  some  special  department  in  the 
Regidtrar's  office,  which  is  now  a  most  important 
office,  to  apply  itself  entirely  to  these  matters. 

1191.  Among  those  200  clauses  in  articles  of 
association,  would  there  not  be  some  which  (as 
you  say  you  yourself  have  found  difficulty  in 
understanding  them)  the  registrar  also  would 
find  difficulty  in  tmderstanding  ? — I  think  that 
then  it  would  be  his  duty  to  send  to  the  parties, 
and  to  ask  them  to  explain  what  the  object  of 
them  is,  and  if  he  found  that  that  object  was  not 
properly  expressed,  to  suggest  alterations. 

1192.  You  see,  by  your  suggestion,  as  you 
must  be  aware,  you  would  make  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies  a  totally  different  officer 
from  what  he  is  now  ? — I  do ;  I  restore  him  very 
much  to  what  he  was  in  1844 ;  and  I  would  give 
him  even  ^eater  powers,  because  I  think  that 
the  Committee  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  in- 
corporation of  companies  through  registration 
has  now  come  to  be  a  really  very  important  de- 
partment It  was  not  so  formerly ;  but  now  that 
the  power  of  going  to  the  Crown  for  charters, 
and  that  also,  not  the  power,  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  going  for  special  Acts,  is  tdken  away, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  these  special 
business  companies  can  be  incoi'porated,anduiati8 
through  the  registrar ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  make  his  office  an  efficient 
office. 

1193.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has 
larger  power,  has  he  not? — The  R^istrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  has  exactiy  the  same  power  as 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  had 
under  ^e  old  Act 

1194.  The  deeds  of  friendly  societies  are  very 
much  more  simple,  are  they  not? — Yes,  they 
are ;  but  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  exercises  a  very  power- 
ful jurisdiction  over  them. 

1195.  But  I  think  that,  even  with  all  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt's  power  and  experience,  they  do  fre- 
quentiy  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  his  regu- 
lations?— I  dare  say  that  that  would  be  the 
case. 

1196.  You  have  not  seen  that  complaint  in  hia 
annual  report? — I  think  I  have. 

1197.  Then 
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1197.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  there  is 
8<Hne  risk  in  giving  this  extra  power  and  this  extra 
responsibility  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  when,  even  in  those  similar  matters, 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  ? — I  think  that  it 
would  be  worth  the  experiment ;  I  see  that  it 
meets  with  very  general  approval,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly, no  doubt,  that  notion  which  the  committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  put  forward  in  one 
of  those  questions  which  I  heard  an  Honourable 
Member  read  to^ay. 

1198.  Would  you  make  a  provision  for  the 
registration  of  debentures  in  the  same  office  ? — 
I  would ;  I  would  extend  to  all  companies  the 
Railway  Companies  Securities  Act,  which  was 
passed  last  year,  and  I  would  also  amend  ibat 
Act  by  making  it  imperative,  which  it  is  not 
now,  that  the  borrowing  powers  of  companies 
should  not  be  exercised  imtil  the  Registrar  or 
some  public  officer  was  satisfied  that  the  powers 
existed.  As  the  Companies  Securities  Act 
now  stands,  it  is  simply  laying  upon  officers  of 
companies  the  duty  of  sending  in  their  idea 
of  their  borrowing  powers,  but  it  does  not  in 
any  way  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  borrow- 
ing powers  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  their  having 
them. 

1199.  Then  you  think  that  at  present  that 
Act  is  not  of  the  advantage  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  intended  to  be  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it  wiU 
end  like  all  Acts  which  provide  for  sending  in 
returns.  They  fill  places,  but  nobody  goes  and 
looks  at  l^em. 

1200.  Then  would  you  propose  that  no  de- 
benture should  be  valuable  without  the  stamp 
of  the  Registrar  ? — I  should  have  no  objection  to 
liuA,  but  I  think  that  the  certificate  of  the 
Registrar  that  a  borrowing  power  to  such  an 
extent  existe<l  in  Company  A  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

1201.  And  that  so  much  had  been  exercised  ? 
— That  80  much  had  been  exercised,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest  it  now,  that  in  any  amendment  of  the 
lamited  Liability  Act  the  clauses  of  theold  Com- 
panies Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  by 
which  a  statutable  preference,  whatever  its  value 
may  be,  is  given  to  debentures,  should  be  brought 
into  this  Act,  so  that  the  debentures  may  really 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  debentures  of 
other  companies. 

1202.  With  regard  to  a  point  which  was  raised 
by  an  Honourable  Member,  can  the  seller  take  his 
name  off  the  registry  himself? — No;  it  depends, 
of  course,  on  we  conditions  of  the  articles  of 
each  company;  but  generally  the  articles  of  asso- 
<aation  provide  that  the  transferees  and  the  trans- 
feror shall  both  execute  the  transfer ;  and  they 
very  often  provide  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
transferee  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
directors ;  and  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
courts  that,  subject  to  that  power  being  exercised 
bond  Jide,  there  is  no  power  in  any  court  to 
compel  the  directors  to  accept  the  transferee,  but 
they  must  exercise  their  power  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  that  they  do  it 
fairly  and  properly  and  not  for  any  foolish  notion. 

1203.  Would  notice  to  the  directors  from  the 
seUer  of  a  share  operate  to  release  him  from 
responsibility  to  any  extent  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

1204.  Not  as  a  matter  of  evidence  ? — Not  the 
slightest ;  the  only  power  the  seller  has  when  he 
has  executed  his  contract,  is  to  file  a  bill  for 
specific  performance  against  the  person  to  whom 
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he  sold,  to  compel  him  to  complete  the   pur- 
chase. 

1206.  Mr.  Solicitor  General.']  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  transferor 
always  insisting  that  the  transferee  should  be 
registered  before  he  delivers  the  shares  over  to 
him  ? — That  comes  to  be  a  matter  between  him- 
self and  a  broker ;  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  Stock  Exchange  rules  unfortunately  assist  a 
man  in  not  completing  his  transfer  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  because  they  allow  such  a  long  time 
for  the  delivery  of  the  shares  after  the  purchaser 
money  is  pud  to  the  broker. 

1206.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.}  That  time  has  been 
reduced  lately,  has  it  not  ? — I  believe  that  it 
has  been  reduced,  but  it  is  still  a  very  long  time. 

1207.  It  was  mentioned  the  other  day  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  shares,  that  the  trans- 
feror might  transfer  the  liability  of  the  unre- 
duced share  to  the  transferee  when  he  soldhim  the 
reduced  share  until  the  present  creditors  were  paid 
off,  what  is  your  view  as  to  that  ? — I  remember 
hearing  that  mentioned.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
special  contract.  No  general  power  can  be  put 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  meet  such  a  case  as 
that,  I  take  it. 

1208.  In  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  shares, 
would  it  not  be  fair  that  a  minority  of  the  share- 
holders should  be  paid  off  before  such  a  reduc- 
tion should  take  place  ? — I  had  that  in  view  when 
I  said  that  the  present  mode  of  doing  it  by 
voluntary  liquidation,  I  believe  to  be  right; 
because  under  the  161st  clause  of  the  Act,  where 
tiiere  is  a  voluntary  winding-up,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company  is  to  be  purchased  by 
another  company,  then  dissentient  shareholders 
on  giving  notice,  have  a  right  to  be  paid  out  at 
the  market  value  of  their  shares. 

1209.  But  if  fresh  legislation  was  adopted  to 
get  rid  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
liquidation,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
proper  stipulation? — I  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
sine  qua  rum ;  I  think  that  every  creditor  must 
be  settled  with ;  and  supposing  it  is  wished  to 
do  it  by  a  new  process,  in  the  seventh  portion  of 
the  Act,  there  is  a  power  for  unlimited  compa- 
nies to  come  and  register  as  limited  con^wnies, 
especially  banks ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  to  do  it  is,  that  they  shall 
give  30  days'  notice  to  the  creditors,  and  I  be* 
ueve  that  with  the  alteration  of  a  very  few  words, 
the  seventh  portion  of  the  Act  might  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  liability  on  capital. 

1210.  That  30  days'  notice  to  creditors  would 
not  operate  in  the  case  of  deferred  debentures, 
would  it  ? — You  would  say  to  the  man,  "  You 
have  a  debenture;  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
security  of  the  new  company  ?"  He  would  say, 
"No,  I  am  not"  Then  yon  must  settie  with 
him  under  the  present  law,  in  some  way  or  other; 
you  must  either  value  his  interest  or  get  him  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  you.  In  any 
new  rules  yon  must  provide  for  a  proper  valua- 
tion of  interests  which  are  deferred  mterests. 

1211.  As  to  the  dealings  with  the  shares, 
would  it  not  be  ultra  vires  of  a  company  to 
expend  their  money  in  dealing  in  their  own 
shares,  generally  speaking  ? — The  way  in  which 
companies  take  that  power  is  in  the  investment 
clause  of  tiieir  articles:  "The  directors  shall 
have  power  to  invest  the  surplus  funds  of  the. 
company  in  any  way  they  think  expedient ;"  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  decided  rule  of  the  Sto<^ 
Exdiange  that,  unless  in  that  clause  is  inserted, 
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^.  £.  "  Otiier  than  the  shares  of  the  company,"  they 
Brmvne,      refuse  them  a  settlement 

Esq-.  1212.  It  is  contrary  to  law,  is  it  not,  for  di- 

rectors  to  issne  shares  below  par? — I   do    not 

S9  March     ty^k  it  is.     It  has  been  said  to  be  so ;  but  it  is 

•^*>7*  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  contrary  to  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  in  the  discretion  of  the 
directors,  in  issuing  shares  and  in  dealing  with 
the  property  of  the  company,  where  there  are  no 
q)ecific  proyisions  in  the  articles  to  prevent  it. 

1213.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Act,  having  been  arrived  at 
through  a  painful  process  of  litigation,  do  you 
think  that  there  are  a  good  many  points  still  to 
be  arrived  at  in  that  way  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are. 

1214.  Of  course  that  would  be  an  objection  to 
altering  this  act  as  well  as  others? — K  we  are  to 
wait  until  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  points  under 
tdae  Limited  Liability  Act  we  shomld  have  to 
wait  a  very  long  time. 

1215.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that  upon  certain 
points  which  have  been  specified  in  the  evidence, 
tiie  Act  might  be  beneficially  altered  ? — I  think 
that  even  as  a  preliminary  step,  many  points 
might  be  altered  very  beneficially. 

1216.  Are  you  not  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the 
reduction  of  me  share  capital? — I  do  not  object 
to  it,  but  you  must  be  very  cautious  in  dealing 
with  it,  you  must  give  the  power  to  do  so  wil£ 
those  sort  of  protections  which  really  will  practi- 
cally make  rt  a  very  difficult  process. 

1217.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Did  I  correctiy  uiader- 
stand  you  to  state  that  most  of  the  compauies 
iaoorporated  under  special  acts,  can  only  borrow 
(aie-tnird  of  their  ci^tal  ? — Yes. 

1218.  Does  that  apply  to  companies  with  char- 
ters ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  so  long  since  w« 
have  had  any  companies  with  charters  that  I  am 
unable  to  aay. 

1219.  Would  you  have  one  general  law, 
whether  a  company  is  a  rulway  company  or  a 
dock  company,  or  any  other  company,  as  to  the 
amoimt  which  they  should  borrow  on  deben- 
tures?— I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
give  a  liberal  power,  but  still  to  fix  it. 

1220.  Could  you  fix  it  with  any  companies  exh 
oept  those  constructed  for  some  definite  piurpose, 
such  as  the  building  of  docks  or  railways  where 
the  amount  can  be  ascertained  beforehand  ? — I 
think  you  might.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  limit  the  power  of  extravagance,  for  that  is 
what  this  really  comes  to,  even  at  the  risk,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  of  cramping  the  hands  of 
parties. 

1221.  Would  you  limit  it  in  the  case  of  banks? 
—The  case  of  banks  is  very  different.  The 
entire  notion  of  a  bank,  in  one  sense,  is  indebted- 
ness ? — Then  you  would  not  limit  it  in  the  case 
of  banks. 

1222.  I  do  not  think  that  yon  can;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  you  will  find  that  any  banks  take 
powers  to  issue  debentures.  The  way  in  which 
a  bank  becomes  a  borrower  is  by  its  deposits  and 
notes. 

1223.  But  there  would  be  no  use  in  registering 
debentures,  would  there,  if  yon  did  not  remaster 
the  other  portion  of  the  indebtedness? — It  is  im- 
possible to  register  bills. 

1224.  Then  you  would  have  no  mieeia  of 
aecertaining,  even  if  general  powers  were  taken, 
whether  the  directors  kept  within  those  powers 
or  not? — Yes,  you  would,  if  you  compelled  them 
every  six  months  to  fill  i^  "Sixai.  D,  beoanoe  one 


of  the  returns  is  of  the  amount  of  acceptances- 
out. 

1225.  Then,  if  they  accepted  so  that  the  ao- 
ceptanoes  fell  due  beforehand  the  faot  would  not 
be  discovered  ? — ^No  legislation  in  the  worid  will 
provide  Hot  wbat  is  very  much  like  roguery. 

1226.  You  cannot,  in  fact,  provide  against 
companies  borrowing  more  or  borrowing  less 
except  by  trusting  to  the  character  of  the  ma- 
nagement ? — To  a  certain  extent ;  but  you  may, 
I  Utink,  make  certain  rules  which  will  prevent 
their  judging  in  those  sort  of  things. 

1227.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter.l  You  stated,  did 
you  not,  that  there  were  several  companies 
under  private  Acts  which  have  this  restriction  ? 
—Yes. 

1228.  I  presume  that  in  everyone  of  those  cases 
the  {promoters,  in  fact  the  shareholders  of  those 
companies  themselves,  wished  for  the  restriction? 
— I  am  not  aware  whether  they  did  or  not ;  but 
it  is  almost  a  statutable  form  that  the  borrowing' 
powers  of  all  companies  incorporated  by  speinu 
Act  of  Parliament  shall  be  limited  to  one-third 
of  the  capital ;  I  am  not  aware  of  a  case  where 
it  is  not. 

1229.  Of  course,  in  every  one  of  those  cases, 
the  persons  who  obtain  the  Act  themselves  define 
what  they  desire  by  the  Act  ? — No  doubt. 

1230.  Your  object  in  this  auggestion  is  to 
limit  the  extravaganee  at  companies  ?— It  is. 

1231.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  law  to  limit  the  extravagance  of  companies  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  law 
to  limit  the  extravagance  of  companies ;  but  if 
tile  law  will  not  limit  it,  they  must  ensure  such  a 
puhhoity  as  will  operate  as  a  limit,  namely,  by 
preventing  persons  from  dealing  with  persosts 
who  have  an  unlimited  power  of  extravagance. 

1232.  Is  it  not  one  thing  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  publicity,  and  another  thing  to  say  tliat 
there  shall  be  a  prevention  of  traffic  ? — Ko  doubt. 

1233.  Woiild  yoB  limit  the  extravwanoe  of  a 
private  firm  by  law  ?— We  have  noming  to  do 
with  private  firms,  because  their  liability  is  un- 
limited. You  miist  remember  you  are  giving  a 
special  privilege,  that  is  to  say,  you  are  limitmg 
the  liability  (H^ persons  to  a  specific  sum,  and  it  is 
only  because  you  are  giving  them  this  ^cial 
privilege  that  I  eoneeive  you  have  a  right  to  put 
them  imder  special  restriction. 

1234.  Therefore  you  think  allowing  a  bargain 
to  be  conducted  between  a  creditor  on  one  hand, 
and  a  limited  liability  company  on  the  other, 
which  the  creditor  knows  to  oe  Imuted,  you  have 
a  right  to  limit  the  extrav^ance  of  the  com- 
pany  ?— I  think  you  have. 

1235.  Mr.  Alderman  Saiommu^  May  I  ask 
you  what  advantage  it  could  be  to  a  limited  com- 
pany to  issue  debentures? — Simply  that  it  pre- 
vents the  shareholders  being  called  upon  for 
oallB ;  that  is  the  notioo. 

1236.  What  security  can  it  give  to  the  de- 
benture holders,  over  and  above  what  it  gives  to 
any  other  creditor  ? — None  at  present. 

1237.  But  I  understood  (you  will  be  able  to- 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  that  you  w<mld  give 
debenture  holders  a  prefereace  over  other  credi»- 
t(H«? — If  companies  are  to  have  the  power  of 
issuing  debenvurea,  I  would  give  them  tlw  same 
prefierentifd  rights  as  debentures  have  under  the 
statute ;  at  present  they  have  them  not. 

1238.  But  would  not  the  capital  which  is  raised 
by  those  debentures,  be  a  part  of  tiie  capital  of 
the  company  ?~~It  would  be  a  debt  upon  tlie 
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capital  of  the  company ;  it  would  form  part  of 
the  working  capital. 

1229.  How  would  you  give  those  debenture 
holders  any  preference  over  the  other  creditors 
at  any  time,  they  formii^  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  company  ? — You  do  so  under  statute. 

1240.  For  a  railway  company  ? — For  any  com- 
pany who  likes  to  go  to  Parliament. 

1241.  What  security  could  you  give  to  me  ae 
a  debenture  holder  lending  money  upon  deben- 
tures, except  upon  the  assets  of  the  company?— 
None  whatever. 

1242.  Are  not  the  assets  of  the  company  ^en 
liable  to  those  to  whom  they  owe  monejr  ? — Yes. 

1243.  Then  the  debentures  placed  m  such  a 
position  would  be  entirely  delusive? — No;  the 
debentures  would  take  the  same  preferential  po- 
sition, such  as  it  is,  as  they  now  hold  in  those  cases 
by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  that  they 
would  take  precedence  of  the  general  creditors. 

1244.  Just  consider  for  a  moment;  the  aeeuritj 
to  creditors  must  either  be  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany or  the  unpaid  calls,  must  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  the  unpaid  calls 
can  be  made  a  security  for  debentures. 

1243.  Su][^oang  that  they  owe  a  simple  debt 
to  anybody,  are  not  the  assets  already  pledged  to 
those  partieswho  trust  than? — Not  if  the  pledging 
^  the  assets  previously  by  debentures  is  maie  so 
public  that  the  person  who  deals  with  the  com- 
pany knows  that  they  have  been  pledged. 

1246.  Supposing  they  owe  money  on  deben- 
ttires,  what  right  have  the  managers  of  the  com- 
pany to  pledge  the  asseitis  of  the  company  to 
unpaid  ouis  over  and  above  me  without  my  con- 
sent i^-— If  you  elect  to  deal  with  the  coonMuiy 
which  has  that  power,  you  elect  to  deal  with  it 
knowing  that  it  has  that  power.  If  the  law  'm 
altered  to  give  a  company  that  power,  you  know 

'  the  position  in  whioih  you  place  yourself. 

1247.  Mr.  JLowe.']  You  say  that  you  would 
like  to  bave  a  preliminary  investigation  by  the 
registrar  before  the  company  is  incorporate  ? — 
By  the  registrar. 

1248.  What  should  he  investigate  exactly  ? — 
I  think  that  it  should  be  obligatory  that  he  should 
ascertain  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  statements  in  the  prospectus  and  the  powers 
taken  in  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  should,  besides  that,  have  the 
optional  power,  if  he  were  appealed  to,  of  inves- 
tigating the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  pro- 
spectus and  of  certifying  to  them. 

1249.  So  that,  whenever  a  company  was  in- 
corporated, the  registrar  should  have  certified 
that  the  articles  and  memorandum  of  association 
were  according  to  law,  and  that  the  statements 
in  them  were  true  ? — That  he  should  be  compelled 
to  certify  that  the  statements  in  the  prospectus 
and  the  memorandum  of  association  were  agree- 
ing together,  and  that  if  he  was  called  upon  he 
should  have  the  power  of  also  certifying  that  the 
statements  by  themselves  in  the  prospectus  were 
founded  upon  fact. 

1250.  And  that  people  should  act  upon  that 
-certificate,  instead  of  making  any  inquiry  for 
themselves  ? — I  have  tried  to  explain  that  I  think 
the  Act  was  meant  to  apply  to  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  either  cannot,  or,  if  they  did  make 
the  inquiry,  would  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 
true  state  of  the  case. 

1251.  Then  it  is,  as  I  say,  to  make  inquiry  for 
the  people  instead  of  their  making  it  for  them- 
selves?— Quite  so. 
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1252.  Supposing  that  he  makes  a  mistake, 
what  is  to  happen  ?— If  my  view  was  carried  out, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  make  his  certificate  evi- 
dence (anless  there  was  fraud)  that  the  facts 
were  true. 

1253.  Would  you  make  it  conclusive  evidence? 
— Conclusive  evidence. 

1254.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  I  find  a  direct 
contradiction  between  the  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation and  the  articles  of  association,  and  the  re- 
gistrar certifies  that  they  agree,  they  are  to  be 
taken  to  agree  ? — That  is  such  a  very  stroi^  case 
that  one  can  hardly  fancy  it. 

1255.  But  what  would  happen  in  such  a  case  ? 
—I  think,  for  it  to  be  of  any  value,  you  must 
make  the  certificate  conclusive,  and  then  you 
must  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  certificate 
being  correct. 

1256.  If  his  certificate  is  false  or  mistaken  ia 
any  way  (I  do  not  say  fraudulent),  are  the  com- 
pany to  be  bound  by  it,  although  their  own 
agreement  may  be  to  a  difierent  e&ct? — To  this 
extent :  if  there  is  a  non-agreement  between  the 
statements  in  the  prospectus  and  those  in  the 
memorandum,  and  the  articles  (as  the  Bight 
honourable  Member  is  perfectly  aware),  there 
is  power  to  apply  at  the  time,  while  the  company 
exists,  to  be  relieved  of  the  shares ;  but  if  the 
registrar  had  certified,  upon  the  best  information 
which  was  laid  before  him,  tiiat  there  was  no  eadi 
disagreement  between  them,  then  I  say  that  it 
should  bind  a  party  who  applied  for  the  shares. 
I  am  afraid  that  you  must  go  to  that  extent. 

1257.  And  you  think  that  would  be  &ir  to  the 
public,  do  you  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be^a  great 
protection  to  them. 

1258.  That  when  th^  had  agreed  to  one 
thii^,  a  public  functionary,  mnlnTig  a  bluiMier> 
shomd  transfer  their  agreement  to  another  thingf 
— ^It  is  only  a  question,  which  is  the  worst  thing 
for  th^n  now. 

}259.  Yon  spoke  of  provisional  registration; 
are  you  aware  of  any  evils  which  occurred  from 
provisional  registration  under  Acts,  before  the 
Act  of  1856  ? — 1  did  not  speak  of  provisicHwl 
x^istration.  I  think  that  I  alluded  to  the  power 
which  was  given  before  the  registrar  gave  com- 
plete registration,  of  saying  that  the  deed  of  set- 
tlement, as  it  was  then  called,  included  the  pro- 
visions mentioned  in  Schedule  (A.) 

1260.  There  was  a  preliminary  stage  in  that 
Act,  that  the  company  should  be  registered  pro- 
visionally, and  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
by  the  registrar,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  inquiry  the  company  should  be  registered 
completely ;  do  you  think  that  we  could  revert 
to  that  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
restore  the  power  of  inquiring. 

1261.  Are  you  aware  of  the  mischiefs  which 
arose  under  that  system? — I  am  not  aware  of 
them. 

1262.  One  of  those  mischiefs  was  that,  before 
the  company  was  fully  incorporated,  all  sorts  of 
transactions  took  place,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  define  the  liability  of  the  people 
who  acted  in  getting  up  the  company  ? — My 
suggestion  is,  that  no  transactions  whatever  shaU 
take  place  until  this  investigation  has  taken 
place. 

1263.  But  yon  must  give  the  materials  for  the 
investigation  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  in- 
volves a  transaction  ? — But  it  is  no  invitation  for 
the  subscription  of  shares.  I  laid  it  down  that 
no  prospectus  and  that  no  invitation  for  the  sub- 
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scription  of  shares  should  be  issued  until  pre- 
liminary investigations  had  been  made  hj  the 
registrar. 

1264.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  enforce 
that  law  ? — You  could  make  it  compulsory. 

1265.  Yes ;  but  do  you  think  that  you  could 
enforce  it  ? — I  think  that  no  person  would  deal 
with  parties  who  did  not  apply  for  it. 

1266.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  it  was 
that  very  provisional  registration  tiiat  led  to  the 
change  which  took  place ;  would  you  think  it 
better  to  revert  to  that? — I  think  so;  but  I 
think  there  should  be  no  invitation  for  subscrip- 
tion of  shares  before  the  registrar  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  company  was  fit  to  have  com- 
plete registration. 

1267.  I  suppose  you  would  allow  a  man  to 
invite  seven  people  to  join  in  the  memorandum 
of  association  ? — I  do  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  what  has  been  said  about  bond  fide  sub- 
scribers to  that. 

1268.  There  must  be  somebody,  must  there 
not  ? — There  must  be  somebody. 

1269.  K  he  asks  more  than  the  seven,  does 
not  that  come  within  your  prohibition  ? — No ; 
all  he  asks  them  is  to  agree  to  sign  the  memo- 
randum, when  in  a  position  to  obtain,  of  incor- 
poration. 

1270.  Then  they  must  take  shares?— They 
would  not  have  to  take  the  shares  until  they  were 
incorporated. 

1271.  You  would  allow  that  so  far  as  the 
memorandum  of  association  is  concerned  ?— I  do 
not  see  any  harm  in  that,  because  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  provifflons  which  are  required  by  the 
registrar  being  carried  out. 

1272.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  prevent 
oompanies  incurring  debts  on  simple  contoact  ? — 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can. 

1273.  You  said  tiiat  you  do  not  see  how  you 
can  prevent  them  incurring  debts  either  on  bills 
or  notes  ? — ^There  would  be  very  great  difficulty 
in  doing  so. 

1274.  Then  what  advantage  would  there  be  in 
limiting  their  borrowing  powers ;  would  it  not 
tend  to  deceive  people,  and  make  them   think 


that  the  powers  were  what  they  were  not? — Not 
if  there'  were  statements  in  the  prospectus  that 
they  had  only  powers  to  borrow  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  and  if  it  were  stated  in  tiie  next  line  that 
they  have  powers  of  borrowing  by  means  of  bills 
and  acceptances,  that  would  warn  persons  at  any 
rate. 

1275.  How  would  you  propose  to  state  tiiat  ? 
— That  should  be  stated  in  every  prospectus,  if  it 
is  included  in  tile  articles. 

1276.  But  if  it  was  not  stated  in  the  articles, 
what  then  ? — The  registrar  must  see  to  that, 

1277.  Supposing  that  the  registrar  does  not 
see  to  it,  what  then  ? — Then  he  ought  to  do  it 

1278.  What  is  to  happen  then ;  do  you  think 
that  a  man  is  to  be  dispensed  altogether  from  the 
necessity  of  looking  into  it  ? — I  assume  that  there 
are  persons  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  look  into 
these  matters,  and  yet  they  are  persons  who  may 
very  well  be  allowed  to  attain  the  benefits,  if  there 
are  any,  from  those  companies. 

1279.  The  effect  I  suppose  of  that  would  be 
to  put  to  sleep  all  private  vigilance,  would  it  not? 
— I  do  not  think  that  it  could  do  so  more  than  at 
present. 

1280.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would?— I  do 
not  think  that  it  would. 

1281.  Do  you  think  that  if  public  officers 
were  provided  to  look  into  those  things,  people 
would  do  it  for  themselves  ? — Quite  as  much  as 
they  do  now. 

1282.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  a  public 
officer  'i — ^They  do  not  do  it  now. 

1283.  Do  you  think  that  the  advantage  of 
having  a  public  officer  would  induce  them  to  do 
it  for  themselves  ? — ^The  setting  up  of  somebody 
to  certify  that  things  were  correct  would  prevent 
people  from  being  deceived. 

1284.  But  what  effect  do  you  think  that  it 
would  have  upon  people  looking  into  this  matter 
for  themselves ;  do  you  think  that  they  W3uld 
look  into  it  for  themselves  ? — There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  their  doing  it. 

1285.  But  would  they  do  it? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  do  it  or  not. 
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Wednesday,  3rd  April  1867. 


HEHBESS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Stephen  Cave. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foreter. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Lowe. 


Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Vance. 
Mr.  Watkin. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaie. 


George  Lathom   Browne,   Esq.,  called  in  and  further  Examined. 


1286.  Chairman.1  Do  vou  wish  to  hand  in  to 
the  Committee,  a  table  illustrating  the  powers 
given  to  directors  without  the  consent  oi  share- 
holders in  increasing  capital  and  borrowing  on 
bills  and  debentures,  which  is  referred  to  in  your 


answer.  No.  1117,  and  also  a  paper  noting  the  G.L.Browne^ 
difference  between  proceedings  for  incorporation  Esq. 

under  the  Act  of  1844,  and  that  now  proposed? —  ~ 

I  do. — (  The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Papers. — Vide       3  -^P"! 
Appendix.)  *»^7* 


The  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Romilly,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

Examined: 


1287.  Chairman.^  The  Committee  are  very 
anxious  to  have  your  Lordship's  views  upon  the 
improvement,  if  it  be  necessary,  of  the  Act  of 
1862,  and  the  results  of  your  experience  with 
regard  to  any  weak  points  in  that  legislation  ? — 
It  is  easier,  I  think,  to  point  out  defects  in  the 
working  of  the  Act  than  to  suggest  remedies  for 
those  evils  ;  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have 
ascertained  all  the  defects  which  exist  in  the 
working  of  the  Act.  The  Committee  must 
understand  that  only  the  bad  parts  of  the  Act 
come  before  me ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
a  great  many  good  things  arising  from  limited 
liability  in  various  modes,  of  which  I  see  nothing. 
If  it  was  confined  entirely  to  the  bond  fide 
employment  of  capital,  and  the  lucrative  employ- 
ment of  capital  abroad,  I  apprehend  that  tlie  Act 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  of  those  cases 
I  see  nothing ;  I  only  see  those  where  they  fail, 
and  of  course  in  the  whole  of  my  evidence  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

1288.  StiU,  of  covurse,  your  Lordship's  ex- 
jjerience  will  point  no  doubt  to  the  weak  places  in 
the  Act  more  effectually  on  that  account? — I 
have  frequently "  seen  a  great  number  of  very 
j^rievous  and  afflicting  cases  under  the  Act  Very 
lew  days  pass  without  my  receiving  letters  from 
contributories  in  the  country,  who  say  that  they 
are  entirely  ruined  by  being  called  upon  to  pay  a 
contribution,  and  that  they  had  no  conception 
what  the  company  was  which  they  joined.  They 
are  persons,  perhaps,  who  have  saved  after  a  long 
life  of  industry  200/.  or  300/.,  to  live  upon  in 
their  old  age,  and  they  have  been  induced  to  join 
a  company,  and  they  are  utterly  ruined. 
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1289.  They  complain. either  that  they  did  not 
understand,  or  that  they  were  deceived  with  re- 
gard to  the  prospectus,  and  that  they  have  found 
that  their  liability  was  practically  unlimited,  and 
not  limited  ? — Yes.  In  a  great  many  cases  which 
have  come  before  me,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  being  wound 
up,  and  that  the  original  promoters  had  no  other 
object  than  just  to  put  a  company  on  foot  which 
they  were  satisfied  could  never  be  carried  into 
any  profitable  execution,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
afterwards  winding  ,it  up  in  the  Court  oi  Chan- 
cery. In  these  cases  the  creditors  are  paid 
nothing ;  but  all  that  takes  place  is,  that  a  few 
deluded  individuals  are  induced  to  take  shares, 
and  their  payments  are  divided  among  some  of 
the  promoters  of  the  company  and  the  lawyers 
who  are  employed  to  wind  it  up.  In  one  or  two 
oases,  I  have  known  that  the  whole  of  the  assets 
of  the  company  were  not  su£Scient  to  pay  the 
solicitor's  bill ;  and  it  was  necessary  in  that  case 
to  allow  him  to  take  all  the  assets,  and  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stood,  after  a  very  short  proceeding. 
Unquestionably,  the  working  of  the  system  the 
Committee  would  learn  better  from  one  of 
my  chief  clerks.  They  see  the  detail  and  the 
working  of  it  much  more  closely  than  I  do,  for 
they  have,  in  fact,  all  the  part  which  is  merely 
administrative;  I  have  only  the  judicial  part. 
When  a  question  arises  it  is  brought  before  me, 
and  I  see  it  incidentally ;  but  the  administraliTe 
part  they  do  entirely,  and  they  see  it  very  welL 

1290.  The  Committee  intended  to  ask  your 
Lordship  to  intimate  to  them,  which  of  the  chief 
clerks  you  thought  would  be  the  best  witness? — 

L  I  should. 


Right  Hon. 
J.  Lord 
RomUbf^ 
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Eight  Hon.  I  should  recommend  you  to  take  the  senior,  Mr. 
J.  Lord  Church,  who  is  a  remarkably  sensible  man,  and  I 
Romilly.      would  communicate  with  him  beforehand.  I  have 

looked  cursorily  over  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 

3  April  who  have  been  examined ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
1807,  the  Committee  have  examined  any  of  the  official 
liquidators.  The  principal  official  liquidators  in 
my  chambers  are  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harding, 
Whinney,  and  Company.  They  do  the  principal 
business  before  me. 

1291.  In  reference  to  the  cases  which  your 
Lordship  has  mentioned,  in  which  you  have  had 
those  various  letters,  has  it  struck  you  from  those 
cases,  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  has  been  from 
any  encouragement  which  has  been  held  out  by 
the  law  as  it  stands,  or  that  those  things  have 
arisen  from  that  general  demoralisation  which,  at 
certain  periods,  exists  in  industrial  countries  ? — I 
think  that  a  good  deal  of  it  arises  from  pure  de- 
ception, and  upon  that  point  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  exactly  knowing  what  course 
to  take.  I  cannot  say  that  the  decisions  in  the 
court  of  law  at  this  instant  are  satisfactory  upon 

•  the  subject.  One  is  this  :  a  company  is  proposed 
to  be  formed  by  certain  promoters,  who  set  forth 
a  prospectus  in  exceedingly  favourable  terms, 
suppressing  something  which  is  more  or  less 
material,  and  stating  something  which  is  more  or 
less  exaggerated.  It  is  a  question  of  degree, 
•whether  a  person  who  has  taken  shares  upon  that 
foundation  ought  to  be  continued  as  a  shai-eholder 
if  he  resists  being  one ;  and  the  courts  have  held, 
I  think,  very  properly,  that  where  the  deception 
is  made  by  the  company,  then  any  person  who  is 
BO  deceived  has  a  right  to  have  his  name  taken  off 
the  list  of  shareholders ;  but  that  where  it  is  a 
deception  by  a  private  individual,  such  as  an  in- 
dividual director,  that  is  not  the  act  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  cannot  have  his  name  taken  off; 
but  his  only  remedy  is  a  personal  action  against 
ike  person  who  deceived  him.  He  may  be  Mititled 
to  indemnity  against  an  individual,  but  it  must 
be  a  deception  by  the  company  to  enable  him  to 
remove  his  name. 

1292.  I  suppose  that  the  individual  may  be  in 
some  cases  a  man  of  straw,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  remedy  ? — Just  so ;  but  still  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  distinction  with  regard  to  making 
the  company  liable  for  the  remai'ks  or  the  persua- 
sion of  an  individual  person.  That  does  not  apply 
of  course  to  the  prospectus ;  but  then  this  diftl- 
culty  arises,  that  after  a  person  has  become  a 
shareholder,  upon  the  strength  of  his  name, 
many  persons  trust  the  company  not  only  on 
acex>unt  of  the  number  of  shares  he  has  taken, 
but  on  account  of  his  known  position  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  or  the  like.  Then  a  new  question 
nxises,  whether,  though  he  may  be  entitled  to  have 
his  name  taken  off'  the  list  of  shareholders  as 
against  the  company,  he  is  entitled  to  have  his 
name  tauen  off  the  fist  of  shareholders  (or  to  put 
it  in  a  technical  form,  the  list  of  contributories)  as 
against  the  creditors,  which  is  a  very  different 
question ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  decisions 
have  been  at  all  clear  upon  that  point.  Generally 
speaking,  the  courts  have  held  that  it  requires  a 
less  degree  of  deception  to  enable  him  to  take  his 
name  off  the  list  of  shareholders  than  to  take  his 
jwjne  off  the  list  of  contributories  (if  I  ma^  use 
those  two  words  in  order  to  distinguish  the  meam- 
ingX  particularly  if  he  baa  cot  applied  promptly. 
But  of  course  those  two  questions  are  very 
difiereat.    Now,  if  the  Conunittee  could  devise 


some  means  by  which  they  could  draw  the  line  in 
any  Act  of  Parliament  (which  appears  to  me  to 
be  extremely  difficult  to  do)  between  that  which 
is  only  a  false  statement,  or  a  suppression  of  a 
material  fact  which  would  influence  a  shareholder, 
and  that  which  is  mere  colour  or  exaggeration, 
and  which,  as  long  as  companies  exist,  or  as  the 
world  exists,  you  cannot  help  or  prevent,  and 
which  everybody  ought  to  understand,  and  make 
some  allowance  for,  they  would  accomplish  a  great 
object. 

1293.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
by  a  witness,  that  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  should  have  imjiosed  upon  him  the 
duty  of  comparing  the  prospectus  with  the  arti- 
cles of  association,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
partnerehip  articles,  to  see  that  the  whole  thing 
was  consistent;  does  your  Lordship  think  that 
that  would  give  any  check  upon  the  evil  which 
you  have  been  explaining  ? — I  think  that  that  is- 
open  to  this  objection,  that  it  must  be  a  judicial 
duty  which  he  performs.  If  he  performs  a  judi- 
cial function,  he  must  be  allowed  to  hear  counsel 
to  explain  the  matter,  whether  barristers,'or  whe&er 
solicitors,  or  whether  the  parties  themselves ;  and 
if  so,  considering  the  importance  of  the  matter,  it 
would  be  difficiut  to  allow  that  to  be  done  without 
an  appeal  to  some  higher  tribunal.  It  would  seem 
to  be  an  unwise  this^  to  make  a  new  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whedier  in 
theur  return  they  had  strictly  told  the  truth  or  not.. 

1294.  Of  course,  the  parallel  attempted  to  be 
drawn,  is  between  the  function  of  the  Begistrar 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies  and  the  present  functioa 
of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies? — The  great 
object  of  all  legislation,  but  particularly  of  legis- 
lation of  this  description,  is  to  make  it  the  in- 
terest of  persons  to  do  what  is  fair  and  honour- 
able. 

1295.  Do  you  think,  as  the  l,aw  stands,  ;that 
the  tendency  is  to  make  it  their  interest  to  do  that? 
— I  do  not  think  that  it  is;  but  I  for  a  Itm^  time 
thought  that  it  would  be  their  interest  if  you 
made  the  persons  who  managed  the  company,  and 
the  promoters,  responsible  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  are  at.  present  for  the  debts  of  the 
company ;  if,  for  instance,  yon  made  them  liable 
for  two  or  three  lames  their  subscription.  The 
Committee  are  aware  that,  accM^ing  to  the  French, 
law,  the  persons  constituting  what  they  call  the 
gerant,  are  liable  to  the  extent  (rf  their  fortunes 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  comptmy.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  might  not  be  too  great  a  check 
ill  controlling  the  operation  of  what  1  dare  say  is 
a  very  beneficial  part  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  I  think  that  if  the  promoters  and  the  persons 
who  lend  theii'  names,  and  upon  the  faith  of  whose- 
names  persons  took  shares,  were  compelled  to  be 
liable  for  a  greater  amount  of  debts  than  they  are 
at  present,  a  beneficial  result  would  be  obtuned. 

1296.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  a  better 
bodv  of  directors,  and  a  guarantee  in  the  interest 
of  the  parties  that  fraud  and  iwegularity  would 
not  take  place  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it  would 
be  much  moi-e  for  their  interest. 

1297.  And  that  would,  of  course,  insure,  so 
&r  as  it  possibly  could  be  insured,  in  (hat  direc- 
tion, a  greater  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
company  afterwards? — Yes;  I  have  looked  for 
aome  notes  whidi  I  oould  not  find  of  a  case 
wiaeli  came  before  me  only  this  year,  which  I 
tiiink  was  an  Irish  Company,  in  which  the  com- 
pany advanced  to  one  <h  the  directors  400,000/.. 
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in  th«  oouree  <^  three  rnoaths.  When  I  say  that 
they  advanced  it  to  him,  I  mean  that  they  a«> 
cepted  his  bills,  and  gave  security  enabling  him 
to  raise  the  money.  They  were  wound  up  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom 
they  advanced  this  money,  or  who  obtained 
this  money,  became  bankrupt  about  the  same 
time,  to  an  extent,  as  I  was  informed,  I  think, 
of  600,000  /.,  and  paid  nothing  in  the  pound. 
That  was  a  company  which  was  cited  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange.  I  should  be  able  to  get  the 
name  of  it,  and  I  could  give  it  to  the  Conunittee, 
if  they  thought  it  worth  their  while. 

1298.  To  go  back  for  one  moment,  your  Lord- 
ship spoke  about  the  liabilities  of  the  share- 
holders. I  may  mention  that  it  has  been  alleged 
before  the  Committee  that  a  man  may  sell  his 
shares,  and  that  he  experiences  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  the  transferee  to  register  the 
shares ;  has  it  struck  your  Lordship  tiiaX  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  reference  to  such  re- 
gistration ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  compel  the  taransferee  to  register  the 
shares  as  soon  as  they  are  sold.  It  would  diminish 
a  great  amount  of  litigation,  and  I  think  the 
seller  ought  to  be  enabl^  to  require  it. 

1299.  It  has  also  been  su^ested  that  it  should 
be  made  compulsory  upon  we  companies  to  send 
out  to  every  shareholder  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
association  and  the  memoruidum  of  association, 
and  that  ihe  shareholder  being  in  consequence 
fully  possessed  of  all  the  facts  of  the  concern, 
ai'ter  a  period  say  of  three  months,  or  of  some 
limited  time,  he  should  be  able  to  count  his  liabi- 
lities as  a  contributory  or  as  a  shareholder  ? — I 
think  that  is  very  much  the  law  as  it  stands  at 
present.  I  think  the  latter  deoiraons  have  held 
very  much  what  you  have  mentioned ;  they  have 
held  that  a  shareholder  who  takes  dbiares  upon  the 
faitii  of  a  memorandum  of  association  and  articles 
of  association,  is  bound  to  know  the  cont«ntB  of 
them,  and  that  he  must  be  taken  to  know  the 
contents  of  them,  and  that  if  he  does  not  apply 
speedily  to  have  his  name  taken  off,  he  must  be 
considered  to  have  lost  his  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

1300.  That  being  Iha  decision  of  the  courts 
recently  given,  does  your  Lord^p  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  distinct  legislation 
limiting  the  time  within  whidii  a  shareholder 
dioula  raise  such  an  objection  ? — I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  it  precisely.  I 
think  he  ought  always  to  be  held  to  oe  cognizant 
of  the  memorandum  of  association,  and  of  .the 
artldes  of  association;  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  draw  a  fixed  limit  of  time,  and  to 
give  the  courts  no  discretion  at  all,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  circumstances  there  might 
be  which  might  justify  him  in  not  having  applied 
within  three  months. 

1301.  It  has  been  complained  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  intention  (^  the  Act  being  to 
give  liie  utmost  publicity,  and  to  enable  the 
public  to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  that 
publicity,  that  sufficient  publicity  is  practically 
not  given  either  to  the  shareholders  in  reference 
to  the  documents  that  he  ought  to  have,  or  to  the 
public  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
oompany?— A  shareholder,  or  a  person  who  now 

Eropoees  to  take  shares,  is  generally  allowed  to 
ave  aooeas  to  all  iixe  documents.of  the  oompao^, 
but  it  is  a  privilege  of  wjiich.  he  laieljr  avails 
himself. 
0.68. 


1302.  Although  the  shareholders  do  not  avail    Ri^^tHoa, 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  they  have,  the      j.  Lord 
proposal  to  the  Committee  was,  that  in  <H*der  to      Romilfy. 

protect  them,  many  of  those  matters  which  they         

have  the  full  opportunity  of  knowing  now,  should  3  ^"^ 
be,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  their  notice ;  would  1887. 
that,  in  your  Lordsliip's  opinion,  be  beneficial  ? — 

I  dare  say  that  might  be  beneficial ;  but  of  the 
persons  who  write  to  me  and  complain  that  they 
have  been  deceived,  the  greater  number  would 
not  be  one  jot  the  mser  for  having  the  articles  of 
association  sent  to  them.  The  memorandum  of 
association,  I  think,  should  be  limited  more  than 
it  is  at  present.  Alost  of  the  memoranda  of 
association  that  I  have  seen,  enable  the  joint 
stock  company  to  do  anything. 

1303.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  we  should  have  a  sort  of  blank 
cluu*ter  for  the  memorandum  of  association  and 
the  articles  of  association ;  a  sort  of  form  which 
would  restrict  the  extraordinary  variations  which 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  prevent  many  of 
those  additional  articles  which  enable  a  company 
established  for  one  purpose  to  embark  in  almost 
any  other  purpose.  Bamed's  Bank  was  men- 
tioned as  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  additional 
article  enabling  them  to  embark  in  any  other 

{turpose  which  they  chose  ? — That  is  the  usual 
brm ;  Barned's  Bank  did  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
1  believe,  do  anything  but  make  improvident 
advances,  and  buy  an  insolvent  concern;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  effect  your  object,  unless 
you  laid  it  down  as  a  legislative  enactment,  that 
no  joint  stock  company  should  embark  in  two 
different  projects  which  were  not  to  some  degree 
analogous  to  each  other,  and  probably  that  would 
not  be  theught  very  desirable. 

1304.  But  I  think  your  Lordship  stated  that 
you  thought  the  memorandiun  of  associatiom 
should  be  more  limited ;  will  you  kindly  explain 
how  you  think  it  shoidd  be  limited  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  limit  it,  unless  you  require 
them  to  state  precisely  what  the  objects  are  for 
which  they  intend  to  employ  themselves. 

1305.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  come 
before  y«ur  Lordship's  notice,  but  very  strong 
evidence  has  been  given  before  the  Committee  as 
to  the  advisability  of  allowing  companies  limited 
by  shares  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their,  capital 
after  providing  for  all  their  outstanding  creditors. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  a  company  limited  by 
guarantee,  and  a  company  unlimited,  both  under 
this  Act,  may  reduce  their  capital  if  they  find  it 
is  in  excess  of  their  wants  by  a  simple  resolution, 
and  that  a  company  limited  by  shares  is  com- 
pelled to  go  through  the  whole  process  of  wind- 
ing up  in  order  to  limit  its  capital,  although  the 
capital  ihtd  it  may  have  may  be  enoi-mously  in 
excess  of  its  wants  ? — Then  they  need  not  call 
up  the  capital,  and  that  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  romedy,  unless  you  lay  down  this,  as  a 
rule,  that  they  could  not  limit  tlieir  capital  so  as 
to  affect  creditors  existing  previously  to  that 
time,  for  the  creditors  advance  their  money  upon 
the  faitih  of  1^  existing  capital. 

1306.  The  case  has  been  put  in  this  way,  that 
a  company  buying  a  work,  for  instance,  by  valu- 
ation, could  not  tell  until  the  valuation  was 
decided  what  the  amount  of  capital  required  would 
be ;  that,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  found  upon 
the  valuations  coming  out  so  much  less  than  was 
expected,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company 
has  been  very  lai^ely  in  excess  of  the  wants  of 
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Right  Hod.  the  company,  and  that  having  shares,  say  of  60/., 
J.  Lord  ^jtjj  10 1  pg^;^  ^p^  ^^\^  25 1,  being  ever,  in  all 
KomtUy.  probability,  likely  to  be  required,  the  overhang- 
<»  A  ril  *°^  liability  of  this  extra  40  /.  gradually  led  to 
1867  their  having  a  worse  and  less  reliable  constitu- 
ency than  otherwise  they  would  have,  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  as  they  have  power 
to  increase  their  capital  to  any  extent  they  please, 
it  would  be  salutary,  if  they  had  the  power  to 
reduce  it,  always,  of  course,  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  creditors  beforehand? — I  should 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  any  evil  arising 
from  that.  Nothing  was  and,  I  believe,  is  more 
common  than  for  insurance  companies  to  have 
been  established,  the  shares  being  100/,  each, 
with  4  /.  or  5  /.  paid  up,  and  they  have  carried 
on  enormous  business,  and  have  become  extremely 
wealthy ;  but  they  have  never  complained  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  liable  to  pay  a  much  greater 
amount.  The  remedy  for  it  seems  simply  to  be 
not  to  call  in  the  money. 

1307.  In  reference  to  the  process  of  liquida- 
tion, it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that 
a  sort  of  representation  upon  which  the  creditor 
should  have  a  voice  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  system.  I  think  the  prac- 
tical suggestion  was,that  the  creditor  should  appoint 
an  assignee  or  what  would  be  called  in  Scotland  an 
official  factor,  and  the  shareholders  another ;  and 
that  under  these  two  assignees  the  court  should 
appoint  a  liquidator  who  should  wind  up  the 
company;  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  system  under  which 
the  creditors  seem  to  have  no  power  of  appointing 
a  liquidator  ? — 1  presume  that  that  is  only  in  the 
case  of  the  winding-up  of  a  company. 

1308.  That  is  the  supposition? — I  have  not 
considered  what  the  effect  of  that  would  be.  The 
effect  of  the  creditors'  representative  in  the 
winding-up  in  Chancery  has  been  occasionally 
beneficial,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  merely  adds 
to  the  expense. 

1309.  I  think  it  was  on  that  ground  that  it  was 
suggested  that  at  present  the  creditors'  repre- 
sentative being  to  some  extent  surplusage,  and 
the  creditors  being  a  very  large  interest,  when  the 
company  comes  down  the  creditors  should  be 
represented  by  their  special  assignee  or  committee 
man,  or  whatever  he  might  be  called? — That 
would  be  a  creditors'  representative,  as  it  is  at 
present,  I  apprehend. 

1310.  Still  I  think  a  creditors*  representative 
now  may  be  appointed,  or  not,  as  the  court  de- 
cides, may  he  not? — Yes. 

1311.  The  court  may  refuse  to  allow  the 
creditors  to  have  a  representative  ? — Yes. 

1312.  And,  therefore,  the  suggestion  was  that 
the  coiu^  should  be  bound  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  ci-editors? — I  think  that  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  that  would  create  a  great 
deal  of  expense.  I  have  never  known  the  court 
hesitate  to  do  it  where  there  was  a  real  reason 
for  it. 

1313.  I  suppose  that  it  is  no  matter  of  secrecy 
that  the  courts  have  been  crowded  with  the  busi- 
ness of  winding  up  those  limited  liability  com- 
panies, and  that  an  enormous  mass  of  business  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  courts.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  Committee  that  the  result  has  been 
considerable  delay  and  difficulty,  and  a  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  one  separate  court  should 
be  established  to  deal  with  all  those  questions  of 
liquidation  as  they  arise ;  what  view  would  your 


Lordship  take  upon  that  subject? — I  should  have  a 
great  objection  to  that.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
the  multiplication'of  courts  a  great  evil.  You 
have  a  different  system  of  practice,  and  a  different 
system  of  law  rising  up.  It  is  hardly  posrable  to 
have  courts  which  snail  not  to  some  extent  all  deal 
with  the  same  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  if 
you  have  two  or  three  courts  laying  down  different 
rules,  you  unsettle  the  law  and  make  it  uncertain, 
and  the  more  uncertain  it  is,  the  more  expensive 
it  is ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  litigation. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  delay,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  encumbers  the  court,  I  can 
only  speak  of  my  own  court,  I  have  sat  this  year 
nine  days  in  the  Privy  Council  during  the  usual 
working  time  of  my  court,  and  I  had  not  one 
cause  to  go  on  with  when  I  rose,  and  two  or  three 
days  before  I  rose  at  two  o'clock  and  one  o'clock, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  business  on  my 

f>aper  which  I  could  go  on  with ;  and  I  did  not 
eave  a  single  cause  unheard  in  my  court  of  the 
regular  Chancery  business  when  I  rose  on  Friday 
week,  the  22nd  of  last  month. 

1314.  Then  the  tendency  of  your  Lordship's 
opinion  would  be  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  maJce 
any  alteration  in  the  present  arrangement  of 
business  before  you? — I  think  that  it  is  legis- 
lation which  should  decrease  the  business  of  the 
courts.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  business,  and 
very  likely  an  increasing  business,  which  has 
accumulated  very  much  from  the  number  of 
failures  of  last  year ;  but  at  this  moment  there  is 
noarrear  of  Chancery  business  in  any  one  of  the 
courts;  so  much  so,  that  if  I  had  applied  to  the 
Chancellor  for  a  transfer  of  causes,  no  one  of  the 
Vice-Chancellors  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
ready  to  allow  me  to  take  any  one  of  the  causes 
from  his  paper. 

1315.  Would  your  Lordship  be  good  enough 
to  state  to  the  Committee  by  what  mode  tike 
official  liquidator  is  selected  ? — It  really  is  by  a 
sort  of  rule  of  thumb;  I  cannot  say  that  there  is 
any  strict  rule.  Generally  speaking,  with  respect 
to  myself  and  my  chief  clerks  this  is  the  rule, 
we  select  the  persons  whom  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  greatest  experience,  and  who  are  the  most 
responsible,  and  who  are  least  likely  to  fail  in 
being  able  to  account  for  all  the  assets  which  they 
receive. 

1316.  They  are  generally  public  accountants, 
are  they  not  ? — Almost  always ;  I  think  that  they 
were  originally  public  accountants;  but  this 
business  lately  has  occupied  a  very  lai^e  portion 
of  their  time. 

1317.  We  have  had  a  return  (how  far  it  may 
be  correct  I  do  not  know)  laid  before  us,  from 
which  it  appears  that  one  firm  of  official  liqui- 
dators in  the  City  have  no  less  than  90  cases  of 
winding  up  in  their  office  ? — I  dare  say  that  that 
is  so. 

1318.  It  has  been  also  stated  that  in  one  case, 
the  case  of  a  bank  which  after  getting  into  liqui- 
dation was  reconstituted,  the  claim  of  the  official 
liquidator,  who  it  was  stated  had  given  only  five 
months  of  his  time,  and  employed  a  dozen  clerks, 
was  no  less  than  38,000/.? — That  may  be  so,  but 
I  take  it  that  that  was  not  allowed.  I  have  re- 
cently had  a  deputation  of  official  liquidators 
before  me  (for  I  believe  that  there  happen  to 
have  been  more  cases  in  my  chambers  than  in 
most  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vice  Chancellors), 
to  consider  in  what  mode  they  should  be  remune- 
rated, and  there  were  three  modes  suggested; 
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one  was  a  fixed  salary,  the  second  was  a  per- 
«ents^e,  and  the  third  was  payment  by  time. 
Fixed  salary  I  came  to  the  conclusion  would  be  a 
very  unwise  mode  of  proceeding,  and  my  disposi- 
tion was  at  first  in  favour  of  paying  them  by  time, 
though  that  is  open  to  a  great  number  of  evils, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  check  upon  the 
time  which  is  returned ;  but  I  tliink  that  they  finally 
persuaded  me  that  the  best  mode  of  paying  them 
would  be  by  a  graduated  scale  of  per-centage. 
I  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the  subject. 
I  took  their  papers,  and  I  said  that  I  would  speak 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  subject  before 
I  came  to  any  conclusion;  but  I  fancied  that 
I  bad  the  power  in  my  chambers  to  regvdate  how 
they  should  be  paid,  merely  by  putting  up  an 
order,  and  saying  that  official  liquidators  in  cases 
of  winding  up  before  me  should  be  paid  in  such 
a  manner.  I  may  state  also,  that  of  course  it  is 
a  subject  of  very  great  anxiety,  particularly  when 
you  know  that  such  large  sums  of  money  are 
passing  through  their  hands,  and  though  we  make 
them  give  all  the  security  we  can  get,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  security  which  is  sufficient. 
The  rules  made  in  my  chambers  have  been  these  : 
that  an  official  liquidator  gives  security  for  a 
certiun  amount ;  that  is  regulated  to  some  extent 
upon  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  assets  of  the 
company  which  is  to  be  wound  up,  and  that  he 
must  pass  his  accounts  every  fortnight,  and  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  Bank  of  England  that  he 
has  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  the  amount 
which  appears  in  his  accounts.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  the  figures  correctly,  but  I  think  that 
upon  one  occasion  the  official  liquidator,  when  he 
brought  in  his  account,  showed  that  there  had, 
I  think,  100,000  /.  passed  through  his  hands, 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  security  in  a  fort- 
night. Of  course  in  that  state  of  the  case  you 
must  pay  higher,  in  order  to  get  a  responsible  and 
respectable  person;  and  it  is  money  well  bestowed 
if  you  get  a  person  whom  you  can  trust,  and 
whose  interest  it  is  to  be  trustworthy  and 
honest. 

1319.  Of  course  your  Lordship  would  have 
consideration  to  the  social  status  of  the  person 
who  is  appointed? — Yes;  unquestionably  those 
official  liquidators  are  making  very  large  fortunes. 
I  had  the  facts  before  me ;  they  admitted  that  it  was 
hard  work,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety, 
and  that  they  were  responsible  for  their  clerks 
carrying  the  money  correctly,  and  the  like  (as  I 
suppose  every  banker  is),  though  they  had  not 
lost  anything  at  present;  but  that  mey  were 
ra.aking  very  large  sums  of  money,  they  admitted 
frankly  to  me. 

1320.  Of  course,  security  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  but  also  there  is  another  thing 
also,  namely,  the  efficiency  of  the  person  for  the 
particular  purpose  for  wmch  you  want  him ;  for 
instance,  in  certain  cases  of  manufactories  or 
breweries,  or  any  other  different  description  of 
enterprise,  there  is  a  certain  practical  knowledge 
which  is  different  in  each  case;  would  your 
Lordship  be  good  enough  to  state  what  course  is 
taken  in  practice  to  provide  that  the  liquidator, 
in  addition  to  being  solvent  and  trustworthy, 
shall  be  also  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  par- 
ticular business  which  he  has  to  undertake  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  any  such  course  is  taker  In 
some  cases,  for  instance,  I  think  in  a  iron 
foundry  business,  which  was  being  wouro  up  at 
;Newcastle,  we  bad  two  official  liquidatoiv,  one  in 
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London  and  another  in  Newcastle,  in  order  to  Ritlu  Hon. 
superintend  the  winding  up  of  the  business,  and  /.  Lord  ' 
the  management  of  the  concern  there  in  the  most      Romiify. 

favourable  manner.     We  occasionally  do  that,        

but  that  is  the  only  mode.     It  is  very  desirable      3  April 
to  have  one  of  them  in  London.  1667. 

1321.  Then  you  get  over  the  difficulty  in  such 
a  case  by  associating  with  the  official  liquidator 
in  London  some  practical  man  on  the  spot? — 
That  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  usually  done 
it  in  my  chambers. 

1322.  Has  your  Lordship  considered,  or  have 
you  had  suggested  ^o  you,  any  mode  by  which  a 
practical  improvement  could  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  selection  of  the  official  liquidators 
and  the  greater  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  theii* 
operations  ? — I  fancied  at  one  time  (and  I  sus 


gested  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor)  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  obtain  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  official  liquidators 
connected  with  the  court  to  be  paid  by  fixed 
salary  and  the  like  ;  but  upon  talking  the  matter 
over  with  him,  and  with  the  Vice  Chancellors^ 
we  thought  that  there  would  be  many  consider- 
able difficulties  and  objections  to  that  course* 
In  the  first  place  they  must  be  paid  very 
highly,  and  must  have  a  large  number  of  clerks, 
and  sums  of  money  also  which  are  paid  in  must 
either  not  be  paid  to  them,  or  they  must  give  se- 
curity. It  has  long  been  supposed  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  official  receivers  of  estates, 
but  no  plan  has  ever  hitherto  been  found  practi- 
cable. The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  have  in- 
duced all  persons  to  avoid  it.  But,  except  by 
official  persons,  I  do  not  know  any  mode  of  dimi- 
nishing the  expense. 

1323.  I  suppose  that  the  tendency  of  your 
Lordship's  experience  would  be  to  encourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  action  of  the  parties  who 
are  themselves  interested,  and  to  bring  about  a 
voluntary  winding  up  under  merely  the  super- 
vision of  the  court  ? — That  I  do  as  much  as  t 
possibly  can ;  I  hold  that  to  be  by  far  the 
best  mode  of  doing  it,  and  that  ought  to  be  very 
much  increased  in  my  opinion.  They  do  it 
much  better  themselves,  and  if  it  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court,  it  enables  any  per- 
son to  apply  to  the  court,  in  case  he  finds  any 
irregularity  ;  but  without  the  supervision  of  the 
court,  I  think  that  it  degenerates  into  a  job,  and 
I  have  known  several  cases  of  applications  made 
to  me  for  a  compulsory  winding  up  where  there 
had  been  a  voluntary  winding  up,  and  where 
two  or  three  persons  had  put  off  the  shareholders 
with  nominal  accounts,  and  kept  large  sums  of 
money,  and  rendered  no  account  at  all. 

1324.  Your  Lordship's  experience  has  been 
really  that  the  supervision  of  the  court  has  been 
most  salutary  and  most  useful  ? — Yes. 

1325.  Is  there  anything  which  your  Lordship 
would  like  to  state,  bearing  upon  the  genend 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  law  ? — I  have 
felt  very  considerable  difficulty  about  it,  and  I 
think  it  a  very  difficult  subject.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is  (which  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining) 
what  are  the  benefits  produced  by  the  Act? 
They  are  of  those  things  which  do  not  come  before 
the  public,  and  which  persons  engaged  in  them 
may  know;  but  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
fitable bond  fide  employment  01  capital  to  the 
great  advantage  of  persons  engagea  in  it,  I  do 
not  entertun  any  doubt ;  I  have  seen  something 
which  makes  me  conclude  that  that  must  be  the 
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case ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  those  oases  do  not 
come  before  me,  and  unless  I  know  exactly  to 
what  extent  it  operates,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  how  one  can  introduce  fetters  upon  the  evil 
without  introducing  also  impediments  to  tlie 
good. 

1326.  We  have  had  before  us  many  oases 
incidentally  of  great  advantage  in  the  operation  of 
the  law ;  we  were  told  the  other  day  by  a  witness, 
that  the  Atlantic  Cable  would  never  have  been  made 
without  the  Act  of  1862,  and  we  have  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  seeing  that  there  is  a  bright 
side  in  the  operation  of  the  law  ? — No  doubt. 

1327.  Mr.  Vance.l  Has  not  this  law  of  limited 
liability  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fraud  ? — To  a  very  great  extent 

1328.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantages  which  the  public  have 
gained  bv  the  operation  of  it  have  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  misfortunes  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  reckless  fi-auds  which  have 
crept  in? — To  a  great  extent  they  have,  un- 
questionably ;  but  I  am  unable  to  draw  the 
balance,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  see  the  evils 
and  I  do  not  see  the  good.  The  evil  is  really 
harrowing ;  the  amount  of  calamity  which  is  pro» 
duced  by  it  is  quite  extraordinary. 

1329.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  great  number  of 
{he  limited  liability  companies  which  have  been 
formed  within  the  last  few  years  are  in  difficulties, 
or  in  process  of  winding  up  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I 
could  tell  you  how  many  there  are  in  my  chambers 
by  referring  to  papers. 

1330.  Your  Lordship  was  mentioning  an  Irish 
case,  which  was  referred  to  by  a  former  witness ; 
I  think  that  it  was  the  Land  Investment  Company 
of  Ireland,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  that  it  was ;  but  if 
the  honourable  Member  will  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  gentleman,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more 
certainty  upon  the  point. 

1331.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  was  Mr. 
David  Leopold  Lewis  ? — That  is  the  case. 

1332.  A  former  witness  stated  that  the  directors 
had    within    a  fortnight  of  their    incorporation 

?*ven  acceptances  to  the  amount  of  480,000  I.  ? — 
es,  but  not  in  hard  money,  because  they  had 
not  it  to  give ;  but  they  gave  him  acceptances 
and  the  like,  which  enabled  him  to  raise  the 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  company. 

1333.  Was  there  any  punishment  inflicted  upon 
those  directors  in  any  way  for  this  fraudulent 
conduct  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

1334.  And  they  have  got  off  with  entire  im- 
punity ? — With  entire  impunity. 

1335.  How  did  that  occur;  were  there  no  means 
on  the  part  of  the  court  of  making  them  amenable  ? 
■^They  had  not  been  brought  before  the  court  in 
anj^  w^  to  be  made  amenable.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  knew  anything  about  it  arose  in  this  way, 
that  one  of  the  directors  having,  I  think,  100 
shares  (my  figures  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
they  are  right),  and  20  shares  being  all  that  was 
necessary  tor  ^e  purpose  of  his  quwfication  as  a 
director,  went  to  a  broker  in  the  city  and  desired 
him  to  sell  80  shares;  and  he  sold  the  80  shares, 
and  sold  them  in  the  market  perfectly  fairly,  got 
the  price  for  them  and  paid  it  to  the  director. 
They  were  bought  by  this  Mr.  Leopold  Lewis, 
who  if  I  recollect  right  when  the  company  was 
wound  up,  or  rather  when  he  beosane  bankrupt, 
was  the  owner  of  three-fourths  of  the  shares  of 
ihe  company. 

1336.  They  were  transferred  to  him  fraudu-. 


lently,  were  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whetlMr 
they  were  transterred  to  him  fraudulently  or  not. 
They  were  bought  up  and  tjransferred  to  him, 
but  these  shares  were  sold  bona  fide.  The  ajipli- 
cation  before  me  was  to  fix  this  director  as  a  ooor 
tributory  upon  the  company  in  respect  of  the 
100  shares,  and  not  in  respect  of  the  20  shares. 
The  transfer  had  been  duly  made  in  the  books, 
in  the  register  of  shares,  and  I  thought  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  affairs  of  this  company,  I 
could  not  fix  him  as  a  contributory  for  more  thaa 
the  20  shares.  He  iiad  gone  into  the  market, 
and  had  not  told  the  broker  to  sell  them  to  any 
person  in  particular,  ani  tlie  fact  of  the  broker's 
selling  them  to  another  director  was  not  known 
to  the  director  who  sold  them,  and  he  was  paid 
the  market  price  for  them,  whatever  it  was.  Ac- 
cordingly he  got  off  with  impunity  to  this  ex- 
tent, tliat  he  only  became  liable  for  contribution 
upon  20  shares  instead  of  100  shares. 

1337.  The  consequence  is,  I  suppose,  tiat  there 
is  a  very  heavy  liability  upon  the  innocent  shaxe- 
holders?— I  am  atiraid  the  loss  will  fall  upon  the 
creditors,  as  it  does  for  the  most  part.  The  share- 
holders wUl  be  little  hurt;  it  is  the  creditors 
who  will  suffer  in  these  cases.  But  you  will 
understand  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  no 
power  of  punishing  persons.  I  cannot  deal  with 
it  penally ;  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
punislied  is  incidentally  by  touching  their  pockets, 
and  .by  their  being  made  contributaries  for  a 
larger  or  a  lesser  amount, of  sharea 

1338.  Chairman.']  Does  your  Lordship  suggest 
any  additionallegislation  by  which  cases  of  that  kind 
might  be  reached  ? — I  think  you  might  do  a  great 
deal  by  compelling  the  immediate  or  rapid  registra- 
tion of  shares ;  and  I  think,  also,  that  you  might 
introduce  some  legislation  which  would  prevent 
the  nominal  sale  of  shares,  or  the  transfer  of 
shares  to  a  tlirector,  which  is  merely  nominal 
when  a  company  is  about  to  be  wound  up  ;  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  so  carefully  considered 
the  remedies  for  the  defects  in  the  Act,  I  have 
thought  of  it  several  times,  but  I  have  been  very 
much  puzzled  with  the  difficulty  of  dealing  wim 
the  case. 

1339.  Mr.  Finlay.']  With  regard  to  the  power 
given  to  the  directors  in  some  of  those  companies, 
a  previous  witness  has  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  the  directors  can  increase  the  ca4>ital  to  any 
amoimt  without  consulting  the  shareholders ;  is 
your  Lordship  aware  of  that  fact? — No. 

1340.  We  have  it  in  evidence,  I  think;  is  it 
desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  that  power  should 
be  continued  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  a 
very  undesirable  power,  but  that  jjower  can  only 
be  given  by  the  articles  of  association. 

1341.  It  is  in  the  articles  of  association  of  some 
of  the  companies? — Yes;  and  therefwe  a  person 
ought  to  consider  before  he  joins  a  company 
what  power  he  gives  to  the  persons  who  are  to 
manage  it.  But  I  tliink  that  you  would  be  di- 
recting legislation  in  a  wrong  direction,  if  you 
attempted  to  fetter  the  voluntary  acts  of  those 

Eersons.  If  100  persons  join  together  and  say, 
nowingly,  "  We  will  allow  10  persons  to  manage 
the  concern  for  us,  and  we  will  eadi  subscribe  a 
certain  number  of  shares  in  certain  amount,  but 
advisedly  we  give  you  the  power  of  doubling  our 
liability ;"  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to 
do  it? 

1342.  The  difficulty  appewa  to  aneei  ftom  this, 
that  shareholders  in  the  oourabry,  £»r  instanoe, 
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have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  articles  of 
association  are;  they  seem  to  be  very  voluminous, 
asd  even  if  they  had  possession  of  them,  they 
periiaps  could  not  understand  them ;  then  what 
remedy  have  they,  if  they  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  power  the  directors  have  ? — I  admit  that 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  making  them 
understand  what  the  articles  of  association  are  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  fetter  the 
powers  of  persons  who  choose  to  enter  into  such 
undertakings. 

1343.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  stated  that 
the  articles  of  association  were  so  complicated, 
that  even  a  lawyer  could  hardly  tell  what  the 
meaning  of  them  was ;  they  give  power  to  alter 
iAie  constitution  of , the  company,  and  to  apply 
their  capital  to  other  purposes,  and  in  fact  to  do 
everything  they  choose ;  is  your  Lordship  aware 
that  that  is  the  case  ? — That  I  have  no  doubt  is 
quite  true.  I  have  seen  many  articles  of  asso- 
ciataon  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  the  meaning;  but  if  persons  choose 
to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  such  articles, 
I  think  it  is  doubtful  policy  that  Parliament 
should  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Supposing  four 
persons  choose  to  set  up  as  brewers,  would  you 
fetter  the  terms  upon  which  they  chose  to  carry 
on  their  partnership  ?  I  apprehend  that  that 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  course  of  legislation. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  take  all  the 
means  you  can  to  make  it  as  public,  and  to  make 
it  as  well  understood  by  the  public,  as  possible  ; 
but  the  point  to  which  I  think  you  ought  to  direct 
your  attention  is,  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
persons  who  manage  the  concern,  so  to  manage  it 
a«  that  it  should  not  injure  others. 

1344.  By  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
directors  ? — I  think  that  is  the  best  direction. 

1346.  The  objection  to  that  stated  by  some  of 
the  previous  witnesses  is,  that  they  think  you 
would  get  a  less  responsible  body  of  directors  ? — 
Then  you  would  get  fewer  shareholders. 

1346.  With  regard  to  the  winding  up  of  com- 
panies, we  have  been  told  that  a  petition  from 
one  shareholder  or  from  one  creditor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50  /.  and  upwards,  will  cause  a  company 
to  be  wound  up,  and  that  that  power  has  been 
used  in  several  instances  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
to  get  the  companies  wound  up  by  persons 
who  are  called  "  Wreckers,"  who  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  winding  up  ? — That  may  be  so ; 
but  of  course  one  ought  to  have  the  Act  of  1862 
before  one  in  speaking  npon  the  subject.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  it  is  the  79th  section  which  lays 
down  what  are  liie  reasons  why  a  company  should 
be  wound  up.  It  must  come  expressly  within 
Ae  terms  which  are  there  specified.  There 
is  only  one  which,  as  I  remember,  is  very 
general ;  it  is  that  in  every  case  where  the  court 
thinks  it  fit  and  proper  the  company  shall  be 
wound  up.  The  court  has  always  treated  these 
as  what  we  technically  call  words  ejusdem  generis, 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  of  the  same  character 
with  those  which  have  gone  before.  "  Whenever 
the  company  has  passed  a  special  resdution 
requiring  the  company  to  be  wound  up  by 
tlie  court ;  wheaever  the  company  does  not 
commence  its  business  within  a  year  from  its  in- 
corporation, or  suspends  its  business  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  year ;  whenever  the  members  are  re- 
duced in  number  to  less  than  seven ;  whenever 
the  company  ia  unable  to  pay  its  debts ;"  those 
practically  aw  all  tiie  cases.     A  ni^le  share* 
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holder,  therefore,  must  prove  one  of  those  cases    Right  Hon. 
before  he  can  get  the  company  wound  up.  J.  Lord 

1347.  Then   your    Lordship    thinks   that    no      Romilly. 

alteration   is  necessary    in    tnose    powers?  —  I         

do  not  see  why  you  should  not  allow  a  single       3  Aprii 
shareholder  to  do  it.     Generally  speaking,  you         1807. 
would  find  it  very  easy  to  get  a  number  of  share- 
holders to  do  it.     Supposmg  there  is  one  share- 
holder who  holds  1,000  shares;  his  interest  is  as 

great  as  that  of  10  shareholders  who  only  hold 
1,000  shares  between  them. 

1348.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  petition  which 
is  so  much  objected  to;  that  the  petition  has 
to  be  published ;  and  that  that  destroys  the 
credit  of  the  company,  although  the  company 
may  not  be  wound  up  afterwards ;  is  your 
Lordship  aware  that  that  is  the  case  ?  —  I 
daresay  that  that  is  so.  I  hare  known  cases  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  visit  as  severely  as 
I  could  a  creditor  who  has  presented  a  petition 
for  winding  up  a  company,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  pressure  upon  the  company  to 
pay  a  contested  debt  when  the  debt  was  bonA 
Jide   contested,   and  has  thought   that   the    evil 

arising  from  the  fact  of  a  petition  being  presented 
would  induce  the  company  to  pay  the  debt  rather 
than  contest  it.  Whenever  those  cases  have 
occurred  before  me,  of  which  there  have  been 
two  or  three,  I  have  always  dismissed  the  petition 
with  costs. 

1349.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  such  a 
case  the  creditor  or  shareholder  should  not  be 
allowed  to  petition  or  to  make  public  his  petition 
without  the,  sanction  of  the  court,  is  your  Lordship 
of  that  opinion  ? — That  would  be  only  adding  to 
the  expense  by  an  additional  step,  because  he  must 
have  applied  for  leave.  If  he  is  allowed  to  make 
an  ex  parte  statement,  he  will  get  leave  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  prove  his  case, 
and  to  serve  those  persons  who  are  interested  ill 
opposing  it,  you  will  be  only  hearing  the  petition 
twice  over. 

1350.  Then  there  are  no  means  of  preventing  a 
petition  being  made  public  without  an  expensive 
action? — I  do  not  think  there  is.  In  point  of 
fact,  in  bond  Jide  companies  those  petitions  arc 
never  presented,  except  once  or  twice  where  a 
creditor  does  it  for  a  sinister  purpose. 

1351.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.']  I  think  your 
Lordship  was  asked  whether  you  had  not  seen 
a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  those  companies  which 
were  brought  before  you  to  be  wotmd  up,  in  many 
cases  ? — Yes. 

1352.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  amount  of  fraud  is  increased  by  the 
Limited  Liability  Act ;  did  not  the  same  amount 
of  fraud  exist  under  other  companies  which  were 
unlimited  ?— I  saw  less  of  them  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  two,  having  regard  to  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  companies. 

1353.  But  is  there  any  necessary  connection,  in 
your  Lordship's  opinion,  between  fraud  and  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  ? — I  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  my  evidence,  I  think,  in  answer  to  the  chair- 
man, that  I  ^vas  quite  satisfied  that  there  were 
several  companies  which  had  been  framed  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  wound  up ;  and  I  doubt, 
whether  that  would  have  been  done,  except  under 
the  Limited  Liability  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  company  were  perfectly  well- 
satisfied  that  they  could  do  nothing,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  winding- 
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Right  9ai).  up  afterwards ;  and  that  the  persons  who  were 
J.  Lord  preyed  upon  were  a  few  shareholders  and  a  few 
RomiUy.      creditors. 

'  1354.  I  think  your  Lordship  also  mentioned 

•^  •April       that  you  saw  only  the  bad  companies  ;  only  com- 
^Wl'        panies  whidi  had  failed  ? — That  is  so,  except  very 
rarely. 

1355.  You  have  had  no  means  of  forming  an 
idea  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act 
in  the  establishment  of  good  companies  ?  — 
No. 

1356.  Have  you  not  reason  to  believe  that, 
^specially  in  the  establishment  of  small  local 
companies,  such  as  gas  companies  and  water 
companies,  the  Act  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  ? — I  dare  say  that  it  has  been  so  ;  but  I 
Jiave  not  had  the  means  of  judging  of  that.  In 
^t,  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  commerce 
and  business  would  understand  that  better  than 
ido. 

1357.  But  I  think  I  gathered  from  vourLord- 
pbip,  that  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
legislation  should  take  place  to  prevent  action,  on 
the  part  either  of  the  shareholders,  the  promoters, 
or  directors  of  companies,  provided  there  is  no 
fraudulent  conceahnent  ? — All  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  do  would  be  to  increase  the  responsi- 
bility in  certain  places. 

1358.  Chairman.'}  That  is  to  say,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  promoters  and  of  the  directors  ? — 
Tes. 

1359.  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson.']  I  believe  it 
was  the  custom  when  the  companies  first  began 
to  come  in  large  numbers  under  the  operation  of 
the  Winding-up  Act,  for  the  official  liquidators 
to  employ  the  balances  which  they  received,  and 
to  use  them  if  they  pleased  ? — Yes. 

1360.  That  was  stopped,  was  it  not? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  was  stopped,  but  I  have  always 
expressed  myself  very  sti-ongly  against  it.  That 
was  in  the  case  of  voluntary  windmg-up,  because 
in  compulsory  winding-up  that  cannot  happen. 
Unquestionably,  I  have  known  that  tliat  was 
done  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of  course,  if 
an  ofiicial  liquidator  failed,  a  veiy  serious  conse- 
quence indeed  might  follow.  For  instance,  I 
have  been  in  constant  apprehension  (which  I  be- 
lieve is  not  at  present  very  well  founded)  that  if 
some  great  official  liquidator  failed,  and  if  then 
some  joint  stock  company  who  became  surety  for 
him,  finding  the  amount  of  suretyship  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  provide  for  him  was  too  great, 
should  fail  too,  the  security  for  the  official  liqui- 
dators, for  the  most  part,  would  be  gone ;  for  the 

frealer  part  of  the  securities  are,  I  believe,  given 
y  joint  stock  companies,  and  rarely  by  friends ; 
and  if  the  liability  should  be  very  grea^  so  as 
seriously  to  affect  one  of  those  companies,  the 
result  would  be  a  very  serious  one.  The  Com- 
mittee will  perhaps  also  allow  me  to  state,  that 
this  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  remuneration 
of  the  official  liquidators,  for  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  very  considerable  sums  to  induce  a  company 
to  become  security  for  them. 

1361.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  your 
Lordship's  chambers,  but  there  was  a  very  strong 
expression  of  opinion,  either  from  your  Lordship, 
or  from  one  of  the  Vice  Chancellors,  that  the 
official  liquidators  were  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  loss  which  might  be  incurred  in  the  employ- 
ment of  those  biuances';  and,  in  consequence, 
they  called  in  their  balances  to  the  extent  of  con- 
siderablv  more  than  a  million,  and  that,  indeed. 


affected  for  the  time  the  money  market  of  Loii> 
don  ? — I  think  it  was  from  me  that  the  statement 

1>roceeded,  that  they  would  all  be  liable  for  any 
OSS,  as  unquestionably  they  would ;  but  I  was 
not  aware,  till  the  honourable  Member  told  me, 
that  such  had  been  the  effect. 

1362.  I  suppose  that  your  Lordship  ranks  at 
its  proper  value  that  assertion  of  the  danger  in  the 
clerks  carrying  the  money  ? — I  take  for  granted 
that  it  is  notlung ;  because  I  presume  tlut  it  is 
in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  payments  from 
the  Custom  House.  You  may  do  a  great  number 
of  things  which  ensure  security. 

1363.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  Could  your  Lord- 
ship suggest  any  way  in  which  the  public  would 
be  more  protected  by  registration  than  they  are 
at  present  ? — I  feel  very  great  difficulty  in  that ; 
I  tnink  that  a  registrar  must  be  a  mere  minis- 
terial officer,  and  that  you  cannot  make  Jiim  a 
judicial  officer.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  make 
him  see  that  tlie  thing  is  strictly  correct  as  to 
form,  and  that  if  it  is  he  must  register  it. 

1364.  You  would  strictly  confine  him  to  that 
office  ? — I  would. 

1365.  And  you  would  not  allow  him  to  aak  any 
question  in  case  of  any  suspicious  circumstances  ? 
— I  would  allow  him  to  do  anything  which  was 
necessary  for  showing  that  the  registration  was 
proper.  If  he  thought  that  an  instrument  was 
forged  or  had  been  tampered  with,  I  would  allow 
him  to  ask  any  of  those  questions  which  are 
sritctly  proper  for  a  mere  ministerial  officer,  but 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  exercise  any  judicial 
functions. 

1366.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  inquire  into 
the  amount  of  the  capital,  if  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  amount  was  not  sufficient,  or  to  go  into 
any  question  of  that  sort  ? — Not  unless  Parlia- 
ment said  that  he  should  not  register  a  company 
unless  there  was  so  much  capital 

1367.  It  has  been  suggested  by  former  wit- 
nesses, that  the  registrar  might  act  in  very  much 
a  judicial  capacity,  and  might  protect  the  public  to 
a  great  extent,  by  inquiring  rather  more  than  he 
does  at  present  into  the  details  ? — Then  he  must 
hear  the  case  argued.  You  would  not  allow  him 
to  exercise  judicial  functions,  I  assume,  without 
hearing  it  argued  ? 

1368.  Then  your  Lordship's  opinion  would  be, 
that  if  he  was  to  undertake  those  duties,  he  must 
be  a  judge  of  high  position  rather  than  a  minis- 
terial officer  ? — 1  do  not  say  that  he  need  be  a 
judge  of  high  position  ;  but  he  must  be  a  judge, 
and  there  must  be  an  appeal  from  him  to  some 
Court  to  correct  his  errors.  The  moment  that 
you  make  him  judicial,  then  you  must  allow  the 
persons  to  take  care  that  his  judgments  are  cor- 
rected when  they  are  erroneous. 

1369.  The  difference  between  that  system  and 
the  present  would  be  that  the  examination  into 
irregularities  would  take  place  before  the  public 
had  been  induced  to  embark  in  those  schemes, 
whereas  now  it  takes  place  afterwards  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  in  that  case  take  place 
before.  A  great  many  persons  are  induced  to 
join  a  company  and  to  take  shares  before  tlie 
registration  actually  takes  place,  and  the  regis- 
tration takes  place,  I  may  say,  simultaneously 
with  the  allotment  of  shares ;  but  they  have  all 
agreed  to  take  the  shares  previously. 

1370.  However,  at  present,  Euch  an  examina- 
tion takes  place  after  more  mischief  has  been 
done  than  under  the  former  supposition  ? — I  am 

not 
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not  sore ;   I  do'  not  quite  understand  in  what 
way. 

1371.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  bring  your 
Lordship  is  this ;  whether,  by  some  extension  of 
the  functions  of  the  registrar,  you  could  not  put 
a  finger  at  once  upon  a  company  which  was  quite 
certam  to  be  rotten  at  the  outset,  and  so  prevent 
the  mischief  which  would  take  place  by  such  a 
company  going  into  trade  ? — I  think  that  it  would 
be  very  di£5cuU  to  tell  whether  or  not  tiie  com- 
pany was  rotten  at  the  outset.  Certtunly  some 
of  the  companies  which  have  been  before  me  to 

*  be  woimd  up  are  exceedingly  plausible,  and  others 
which  have  not  come  before  me,  but  which  I  have 
known  of  incidentally  as  prosperous,  look  very 
unfavourable. 

1372.  We  have  heard  of  such  a  case  as  that  of 
seven  men  in  a  public-house  being  promoters  of 
a  company,  and  oringing  out  the  company ;  has 
yonr  Lordship  heard  of  such  a  case  ? — I  did  not 
know  that  any  such  case  had  existed ;  but  whom 
would  they  get  to  take  shares  with  them  ? 

1373.  Vhairman.']  The  case  was  that  of  a  com- 
pany which  was  concocted  by  seven  promoters, 
each  with  a  share  of  nominal  value,  dnnking  to- 
gether in  a  public-house  ? — If  persons  choose  to 
trust  seven  men  drinking  in  a  public-house,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  to  prevent  it. 

"^  1374.  Mr.  Stephen   Cave.}    You  think,  then, 

that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  dangerous,  and 
in  fact  impossible,  to  give  the  Registrar  any 
further  power  than  he  now  possesses? — I  do. 

1375.  And  that  he  would  be  more  likelv  to 
make  mistakes  if  he  endeavoured  to  act  judicially 
than  to  do  real  good  in  preventing  fraud? — 1 
think  so.  You  would  have  great  complaints 
made  of  the  Registrar. 

1376.  Can  your  Lordship  suggest  any  more 
complete  registration  than  that  wnich  is  already 
in  existence? — You  might,  of  course,  if  you  re- 
quired more  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters,  and  the  like,  require  that  some  secu- 
rities should  be  registered,  to  show  that  they  had 
some  property  which  might  be  made  available  ; 

^  but  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  operate.  I 
think  that  the  Registrar's  office  should  be  merely 
ministerial. 

1377.  In  that  case,  you  would  have  to  em- 
power the  Registrar  to  look  into  the  value  of 
such  security,  would  you  not  ? —  He  would  see 
that  upon  the  face  of  it ;  if  it  were  a  bond  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  instance. 

1378.  Then  of  course  he  would  be  obli^d  to 
take  for  granted  the  solvency  of  the  parties  to 
the  bond  r— He  would.  You  could  not  go  through 
the  practice  of  enabling  him  to  call  upon  me 
obligor  to  do  what  occurs  in  courts  of  law  when 
a  person  is  called  upon  to  justify  bail. 

1379.  Your  Lordship  stated  just  now,  that  the 
best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  shares  would  be  not  to  call  up  the 
balance ;  but  is  it  not  the  fiM:t,  that  so  large  an 
outstanding  balance  uncalled  interferes  very 
much  with  the  negotiability  of  such  shares? — 
I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does  inter- 
fere with  it  at  all ;  but  if  it  does,  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  very  wholescone  interference,  and  that  it  is 
very  desirable,  if  the  shares  are  not  really  good 
shares,  that  they  should  not  be  easily  sold  in  the 
market. 

1380.  But  would  it  not  be  likely  to  deter  a 
person  who  only  had  a  limited  amount  to  invest, 
if  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  intended  to  pay  his 
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debts,  from  taking  a  share  upon  which  the  un-    dj-j,*  rr^J 
called  amount  was  so  large  ? — ^I  should  not  think      j^  ^o,^ 
that  an  evil.     It  would  make  him  hesitate,  and     Romilly. 
consider  the  thing  more  carefully.  — 

1381.  Supposing  that  there  is  any  reality  in  3  April 
such  an  inconvenience,  does  your  Lordship  think  1867. 
that  there  is  any  real  danger  in  allowing  share 

capital  to  be  diminished  as  has  been  proposed  ? — 
I  think  that  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  the 
creditors  who  had  advanced  their  goods  on  the 
faith  of  the  shareholders  being  fiable  to  the 
extent  of  50  /.  a-piece,  to  find  tlut  they  are  only 
liable  to  the  extent  of  25  /. 

1382.  Supposing  that  the  company  was  not  in, 
debt,  and  that  consequently  there  were  no  credi- 
tors, at  present  it  could  not  reduce  its  share 
capital  without  winding  up  and  being  re-con- 
stituted, which  is  an  expensive  and  tedious  opera>- 
tion;  would  there  be  any  difficulty  or  any  danger, 
supposing  the  company  was  not  in  debt,  in  allow- 
ing them  by  simple  registration  to  diminish  the 
viJue  of  meir  shares  ? — I  think,  if  you  would 
consider  how  that  would  work,  you  would  see  that 
that  was  not  necessary  at  all.  Supposing  there 
are  no  creditors,  the  winding  up  is  no  trouble  at 
all ;  there  is  no  expense  of  any  sort  or  descrip- 
tion; a  voluntary  winding-up  would  do  it  at 
once.  They  put  an  end  to  me  company,  and  they 
form  a  new  one ;  and  they  have  only  to  get  such 
shareholders  as  choose  to  join  the  new  company. 
It  is  merely  a  thing  done  on  paper,  provided  that 
all  the  persons  have  paid  up  their  saares  in  due 
proportions.  There  may  be  a  small  balance  of 
calls  to  be  paid  up,  but  that  would  be  speedily  ob- 
tuned.  Supposingthatthere  are  creditors,  then  you 
ought  to  pay  those  creditors  before  you  diminish 
the  shares,  and  a  winding  up  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose ;  but  a  voluntary  winding  up  is  not  a 
very  expensive  proceeding.  It  involves,  no  doubt, 
the  official  liquidator's  getting  in  the  assets, 
ascertaining  the  debts,  and  paying  the  debts ; 
but  the  expense  is  not  considerable.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  there  are  no  questions  to  arise ;  but  it 
would  be  very  hard  upon  the  creditors  of  the  old 
company  (because,  in  fact,  you  are  forming  a  new 
company),  if  they  were  only  to  come  m  pari 
passu  with  the  creditors  of  the  new  company  with 
a  diminished  amount  of  capital. 

1383.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  avoided  by 
making  the  shareholders  liable  to  the  extent  of 
their  former  capital  until  the  debts  were  paid 
which  were  then  existing? — But  if  you  confined 
it  to  creditors  who  were  existing  before  the  altera- 
tion took  place,  then  you  ought  to  give  very  com- 
plete notice  to  the  new  creditors  that  they  would 
get  nothing  until  the  old  creditors  were  paid ;  and 
me  result  of  that  would  be  to  introduce  classes  of 
creditors,  one  class  having  the  priority  over  the 
other,  which  is  a  considerable  evil,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  great  amount  of  litigation. 

1384.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  an  un- 
limited company  can  transform  itself  into  a  limited 
company,  and  thereby  reduce  its  liability  by 
merely  giving  a  notice  of  30  days  ? — Yes. 

1385.  Would  there  be  a  greater  evil  in  a  li- 
mited company  reducing  its  Lability  in  the  same 
way  ? — I  apprehend  that  when  an  unlimited  com- 

Cy  does  that,  the  creditors  before  that  time 
e  a  right  to  come  to  an  unlimited  extent  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  shareholders.  You  do  not 
affect  their  rights ;  it  is  only  the  creditors  who 
are  created  since  the  change  who  are  affected  by 
that,  and  then  they  know  of  it. 

M  1386.  That 
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Sii^  Uoo.  1386.  Tkat  wovM  be  ereating  two  classes  o£ 
/.  Lord  creditors,  in  fact? — It  would  no  doabt  be  ereating 
Rmmtiljl*      two  clssees  of  oreditorBi  but  the  other  creditora 

]        would  have  an  unlimited  fond  to  go  upon,  and 

3  ^"^       there  is  no  question  but  that  they  would  tdl  be 
"^'        paid ;  whereas  in  the  other  case  yon  would  have 
two  elasses  of  creditors  with  a  fund  which  very 
likely  would  not  be  nifhcient  to  pay  both. 

1387.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  difficulty 
ID  the  reduction  of  the  denomination  of  shares, 
keeping  the  same  amount  of  capital  ? — I  have  not 
considered  that  point  very  much. 

1388.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  a  100  /. 
share  for  instance,  into  ten  10/.  shares,  retaining 
the  same  aggregate  amoont  of  capital ;  do  you 
wee  any  diflficulty  in  that  ? — Generally  speaking, 
the  smaller  the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  less 
btmajide  is  the  company ;  that  is  the  experience 
which  we  have  in  the  Court.  There  are  very  few 
of  ihe  companies  which  are  wound  up  which  have 
100 1,  shares ;  the  companies  which  are  wonnd  up, 
have  10/.  and  5  /.  ^ares,  and  the  like. 

1389.  Then  your  Lordship  thinks  that  by  re- 
ducing the  value  of  individual  shares,  you  get  a 
less  responsible  body  of  shareholders  ? — I  do. 

1390.  That  of  course  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence if  the  whole  amount  was  paid  up  ? — No. 

1391.  Mr.W.KForster.^  I  think  your  Lordship 
stated  that  your  official  duties  brought  you  into 
eontact  with  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  limited  companies? — 
Only  in  the  way  of  their  writing  letters  to  me, 
but  in  no  other  way. 

1392.  But  you  have  become  aware  of  a  very 
great  manv  cases  of  distress  ? — Yes. 

1393.  To  what  do  vou  attribute  this  distress  ? 
— ^I  attribute  it  to  the  folly  of  the  persons  in 
taking  shares,  I  confess.  There  always  will  be  a 
great  number  of  foolish  people. 

1394.  Then  the  fact  being  that  they  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  try  to  obtain  the  profits  of 
business  without  the  knowledge  of  business, 
I  think  I  should  gather  that  your  Lordship's 
apxaou  was  that,  because  they  had  so  injured 
tneraeelves  by  their  own  folly,  vou  would  not 
prevent  men  who  had  a  knowledge  of  business 
from  agreeing  together  in  any  manner  they  like 
to  effect  their  bargains?— No;  but  I  also  think 
timt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  of  le- 
gislatitm,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  protect  people  who 
are  ignorant  and  foolish.  They  are  the  persons 
who  want  protection,  and  as  far  as  you  can  you 
aire  bound  to  protect  them.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  because  a  man  is  a  foolidi  person,  therefiMre 
he  must  be  allowed  to  ruin  himself  in  his  own 
way. 

1395.  Do  you  not  think  that  tiiere  is  this  dan- 
ger, that  when  yon  have  to  deal  with  a  foolish 
man,  if  you  attempt  to  protect  him  he  may  so 
far  rely  upon  your  attempt  that  he  may  feel  him- 
self releasied  from  any  attempt  to  protect  himself? 
— That  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  tell  until  it  is 
tried. 

1396.  I  think  that  I  understood  practically, 
that  almost  the  only  mode  in  which  your  Lord- 
ship would  surest  that  the  foolish  men  should 
be  protected  was  by  enforcing  more  responsibility 
upon  the  directors? — The  way  in  which  I  in- 
tended to  state  the  principle  is,  that  it  should  be 
1^  interest  of  persons  to  manage  it  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  foolish  man. 

1397.  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  impose 
a  larger  responsibility  upon  the  directors  than 


that  which  at  {Mresent  exists  ? — I  think  that  that 
would  be  one  mode  of  doing  it ;  but  the  object  ia 
to  make  the  interests  identicaL 

1398.  In  doing  this,  would  your  Lordship  think 
it  right  to  make  it  a  legislative  enactment  that  a 
company  should  not  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
directors,  and  to  put  them  in  any  position  that 
they  pleased? — I  should  not  at  all  approve  of 
that. 

1399.  You  would  not  approve  of  such  jM^ven- 
tion? — No.  Why  should  they  not  elect  thor 
own  directors,  and  put  those  directors  in  any 
position  they  pleased;  all  I  thought  might  he 
desirable  was,  that  when  they  were  once  eleeted 
they  should  incur  a  greater  amount  of  pecuniarj 
responsibility  than  they  incur  at  present. 

1400.  But  what  I  meant  by  my  previous  ques- 
tion was,  that  in  electing  them  as  they  pleased 
they  would  very  probably,  in  many  eases,  please 
to  elect  tliem,  as  they  are  at  present  elected,  with 
no  greater  responsibility  tlum  that  which  at  pre- 
sent exists;  would  you  prevent  them  by  law  uron» 
doing  so  ? — Yes. 

1401 .  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  bargain  of  one  tradesman  with, 
another,  that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter a  company   in  which  the  directors  had  no 

f "eater  resiwnsibility  than  the  shareholders? — 
hat  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  question  of 
bargain  at  all ;  you  cannot  enter  into  a  bargain 
that  you  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  your  debts  to 
another  person. 

1402.  JPerhaps  I  have  not  used  the  right  word; 
but  I  will  put  a  case  whidi  will  illustrate  my 
meaning:  suppose  that  there  are  a  number  of 
persons  agreemg  t(^ether  to  form  a  bank  upon 
the  limited  liability  principle;  they  think  that 
they  can  best  manage  that  bank  by  electing  such 
men  as  they  think  fit  as  directors,  and  electing 
them  upon  the  present  principle  of  their  being  no 
more  responsible  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
tbey  would  allege,  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  obtain  good  direc- 
tors by  that  process  than  by  any  other;  would  you 
prevent  them  by  law  from  doing  so  ? — I  would ; 
and  I  merely  suggest  this :  they  might  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  directors  would  do  best 
if  thev  had  n*  liability  at  aU.  Of  course  it  is 
exactly  the  same  contract  They  might  have 
persons  who  should  not  be  liable  to  pay  a  penny 
to  anybody,  and  might  do  what  they  liked.  I 
would  not  allow  that  to  be  done. 

1403.  Supposing  that  persons  should  choose 
to  entrust  their  property,  as  they  very  frequency 
do  now,  to  a  manager  who  is  not  a  directm:;  but 
a  paid  servant ;  would  you  prevent  them  by  law 
from  doing  so  ? — I  wonM  not  prevent  them  from 
employing  the  manager,  but  I  would  make  the 
manager  liable  to  a  certain  extent. 

1404.  Your  Lordship  would  make  a  legislative 
enactment,  that  in  no  case  should  a  limited  joint 
stock  company  entrust  power  to  a  paid  manager 
who  was  not  responsible  by  the  whole  of  nis 
property,  who  might  cause  min  or  great  loss  to 
individual  shareholders? — I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  cause  loss  to  individual  shareholders. 

1405.  We  will  suppose  that  shareholders  es- 
tablish a  bank ;  that  they  give  great  power  in  the 
management  of  that  bank  to  its  manager ;  that 
that  manager  is  either  indiscreet  or  Las  other 
faults,  and  that  consequently  they  lose  a  great 
deal  of  money :  in  order  to  prevent  the-  re- 
currence of  such  a  disaster  as  that,  would  your 
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Lordship  lay  it  down  by  law,  that  in  no  ca«e  is 
the  manager  of  a  bank  not  to  be  responsible  in 
the  whole  of  his  property  ? — In  the  first  plaoe,  I 
did  not  suggest  that  the  manager  should  be  re- 
eponsible  in  the  whole  of  his  property.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  should  be  responsible  for  a  limited 
•mount ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  so,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  shareholder  would  be  a  bit  the  worse  for 
that.  If  the  manager  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  himself,  if  he  was  well  paid,  and  if  he  under- 
stood the  business,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere  with  his  accepting  the  office  ;  it 
would  only  affijrd  a  greater  security  to  the  public, 
that  he  would  not  be  reokless  in  what  he  pro- 

Ssed,  because  he  himself  would  be  affected  by  it 
ow,  observe  how  this  operates  in  the  foreign 
system,  which  has  been  existing  now,  I  suppose, 
for  half  a  century  and  upwards.  There  the 
persons  constituting  the  gerant  are  liable  for  the 
ftill  extent  of  their  fortunes.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  that  that  ie  desirable.  The  gerant 
would  of  course  include  the  directors  and  the 
managers,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  com- 

Sany ;  but  it  has  never  been  found  there  that  any 
ifficulty  has  arisen  in  procuring  fit  and  proper 
managers,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1406.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  is  not  aware  of 
it,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  on  the  Continent  (in 
France,  I  think  it  is),  while  there  is  the  power  to 
form  a  company  in  which  the  gerant  should  be 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  his  property,  there 
is  luso  power  to  form  a  company  in  which  he  is 
^ot  so  responsible  i — I  was  not  aware  that  that 
•was  so. 

1407.  Would  your  Lordship  wish  to  go  far- 
ther by  legislative  enactment  rtian  to  give  power 
to  the  companies  to  be  formed  upon  this  principle, 
if  they  so  pleased  it,  in  which  the  manager  or 
-direotofB  Should  be  responsible  without  so  far 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  trade  as  to  make 
it  impossiole  for  companies  to  be  formed  upon  any 
■other  principle  ? — I  would  also  make  the  directore 
responsible  in  a  larger  pecuniary  amount  than 
other  persons. 

1408.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to 
railways  ? — I  would  apply  it  to  everything.  It 
is  less  important  for  railways,  because  they  have 
usually  a   separate  Act  for  each,   and  are  not 

'under  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 

1409.  But  you  would  think  t^t  the  same 
principle  would  render  it  desirable  that  no  Rail- 
way Act  in  future  should  be  passed  without 
making  the  directors  responsible  for  a  larger 
share  of  tlieir  property  than  the  shares  whioh 
they  take? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
tiling.  It  is  very  little  required  unquestionably 
in  railways,  or  at  least  in  railways  whioh  are  bona 
fide  carried  into  execution ;  but  in  the  case  of 

rtulways  which  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
'obtaining  money  and  paying  certain  persona,  I 
think  that  would  have  a  beneficial  result. 

1410.  There  have  been  one  or  two  oases  lately, 
have  there  not,  in  which  very  great  loss  has 
accrued  to  the  shareholders  from  the  mismone^e- 

■  ment  •  of  railways  ? — There  have  been  a  great 
many  railways  in  which  nothing  bM  been  do»e«t 
all,  except  getting  a  little  money  and  dividing  it 
amongst  a  few  persons. 

1411.  GreneraMjr  speaking,  "your  experience  of 

■  the  working  of  this  Act  would  induce  you  so  far 
to  interfere  with  the  libmty  and  freedom  of  in«n 
of  business  making  arrangements  one  with  another 
that  you  would  not  aiHow  tbemtoferm  »compaay 

'  0.68.  • 


in  which  €bt  director  was  not  largely  responsible  ?    Right  Hml 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  an  interference      /.  Lord 
with  the  freedom  of  trade  or  of  bai^aining,  and       RBndOff. 
therefore   I  cannot  answer  the  question  in  that         ~~    ' 
form ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  tiling        3  ^f" 
to  prevent  persons  from  joining  in  a  company  in        V"^* 
which  their  nominal  ^ares  should  be  100/.,  of 
which  they  should  be  liable  to  pay  only  60  /.    The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  both,  and  that  may 
be  put  in  the  some  way  as  an  interference  wita 
trade. 

1412.  When  you  say  that  it  is  not  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  trade,  I  presume  your 
Lordship  means  by  that,  that  tradesmen  would 
not  think  that  the  restriction  was  an  injurioas 
one  ?— I  mean  that  it  would  not  fetter  the  employ- 
ment of  capital;  I  think  the  bona  fide  employment 
of  capital  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

1413.  Then  your  Lordship  means  that  such  a 
restriction  (for  I  can  hardly  call  it  less  than  a 
restriction,  as  it  is  the  prevention  of  certain  things 
being  done)  would  not  have  the  injurious  efiect 
of  interfering  with  the  employment  of  capital  ? — 
I  think  not ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
only  prevent  the  prejudicial  employment  of 
capital.  Of  course,  if  yon  only  want  the  capital 
employed  to  be  employed  in  bubble  schemes,  you 
might  say  that  no  person  employed  in  a  company 
should  be  liable  to  pay  more  than  \0s.  in  the 
pound.  Let  them  agree  upon  that  footing,  and 
let  it  be  purely  advertised  to  the  public,  and 
let  them  join  in  it  if  they  think  fit,  but  I 
consider  those  as  only  means  of  defrauding  the 
public. 

1414.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to 
unlimited  joint  stock  companies  ? — Yes. 

1415.  Then  you  would  have  an  enactment  by 
which  the  manager  of  an  unlimited  joint  eto<^ 
bank  should  be  made  responsible  for  his  property  ? 
— For  a  certain  amount :  but  I  would  not  say  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune. 

1416.  I  suppose  your  Lordship  is  aware  that 
there  are  very  many  well-managed  banks  at  pre- 
sent, in  which  there  is' no  suih  arrangement  as 
that  with  the  manager  ? — I  am  well  aware  of  it ; 
but  I  also  believe  that  in  those  banks,  if  you  made 
the  manager  liable  for  the  wh<3ile  amount  of  his 
fortune  it  would  not  produce  the  slightest  alter- 
ation. 

1417.  Then  your  Lordship  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared so  far  to  interfere  with  those  people's 
management  of  their  own  business,  as  to  impose 
upon  them  that  condition  in  its  management? — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  interference  with  them ; 
they  can  agree  together  in  any  form  they  think 
fit,  so  far  as  their  own  interests  alone  are  con-, 
cemed,  but  not  so  far  as  the  interests  of  third  per- 
sons are  concerned,  who  are  no  parties  to  the 
contract. 

1418.  Barely,  your  Lordship  would  consider  it 
an  interference,  would  you  not,  in  the  case  in 
which  a  joint  stock  bank  has  a  manager  in  whom 
it  reposes  confidence,  and  who  is  pa:Td  by  a  fixed 
salary  only,  if  you  enacted  a  law  by  which  the 
position  of  that  manager  was  chimged  into  one  in 
which'  he  was  responsible  for  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  or  for  every  penny  which  he  Imd? — Not 
more  than  any  law  is  an  interference.  The  law 
interferes  when  it  compels  you  to  pay  your 
debts.  The  only  qnestion,  I  apprehend,  is  this ; 
whether  it  interferes  with  a  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  bon&  fide  schemes.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  I 
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Right  Hon.   beliere  that  it  would  not  do  so,  although  I  may 
J.  Lord      be  mistaken  in  that  view  of  the  case. 
i{omf%.  1419.  Btit,comparingthatto  the  case  of  making 

-^^  a  man  paj  his  debts,  would  not  the  difference 
3  April  be,  that  in  that  case  you  would  make  this  man  a 
1807.  debtor  for  a  far  larger  sum  than  he  was  liable  for 
before  the  Act  was  passed,  if  yon  make  him 
responsible  by  his  property  for  aU  the  liabilities 
of  flie  company  ? — By  the  law  of  this  country, 
independently  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  those 
companies  are  partnerships ;  and,  as  a  partner  is 
individually  litible  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debts.  Parliament  interferes,  in  order  to  limit 
that  which  is  the  law,  and  the  question  is  to 
what  extent  you  should  carry  that  limit  You 
should  carry  that  limit,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
this  extent ;  that  it  does  not  fetter  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital  in  hon&  fide  schemes,  and 
I  believe  that  you  would  not  fetter  it  by  saying 
that,  so  far  as'  the  directors  and  managers  are  con- 
cerned, they  should  be  liable  to  more  than  the 
other  shareholders.  The  limit  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fix. 

1420.  Your  Lordship  makes  that  suggestion  in 
the  belief  that  the  Legislature  can  define  the 
conditions  upon  which  capital  can  be  profitably 
employed  ? — I  do  not ;  I  nave  not  the  slightest 
notion  how  it  can  define  how  capital  can  be 
profitably  employed.  That  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  matter  to  be  dedded  solely  by  experience. 

1421.  In  speaking  of  the  costs  of  the  official 
liquidators,  does  your  Lordship  make  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  voluntary 
liquidators  also? — Never. 

1422.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  business 
which  is  brought  bSbre  you,  is  wound  up,  is  it 
not,  by  voluntary  liquidators? — A  very  large 
amount. 

1423.  A  question  has  been  asked  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  very  large  profits  made  by  the  liqui- 
oators;  are  not  those  profits  chiefly  made  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  liqmdation,  rather  than  in  the 
case  of  official  liquidation?— I  shouldhave  thought 
not,  but  I  cannot  answer  the  question  from  ex- 
perience. I  am  satisfied  that  the  official  liqui- 
dators make  very  large  profits  now. 

1424.  Are  the  official  liquidators  the  same  men 
as  the  voluntary  liquidators? — I  should  think 
that  they  were,  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  I 
do  not  raiow.  There  are  a  great  niunber  of  per- 
sons who  are  official  liquidators  |in  voluntary 
cases,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  officially.  The 
shareholders  select  persons  of  whom  they  approve. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
election  of  official  liquidators  is  that  there  is 
usually  a  contest  as  to  who  should  be  appointed, 
between  three  or  four  persons,  each  set  of  share- 
holders wishing  to  put  their  own  man  there. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  expense  incurred  in  this, 
and  the  Court  has  the  very  difficult  function  to 
perform  of  choosing  between  two  or  three  equally 
fit  men  to  whom  it  shall  give  this  particular  duty. 
This  is  really  not,  properly  speaking,  a  judicial 
function  at  aUL 

1425.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  the  liqui- 
dators' costs  are  officially  taxed  now  ? — They  are 
allowed  by  the  chief  clerk  in  each  separate  case 
after  communication  with  me  ;  I  speak  solely  of 
my  own  chambers. 

1426.  Supposing  that  there  was  an  evident 
overcharge,  would  it  be  in  the  power  of  tiie  chief 
clerk  to  tax  it  ? — Yes,  they  only  get  what  they 
are  allowed. 


1427.  Would  tiie  same  power  apply  in  any 
way  to  the  charges  of  the  voluntary  hquidators  ? 
— Not  at  all,  umess  it  is  brought  before  me.  It 
might  be  brought  before  me. 

1428.  Could  it  be  officially  brought  before 
you,  or  would  it  be  brought  before  you  by  a 
species  of  arbitration,  both  parties  agreeing  to 
refer  it  to  you  ? — One  party  might  say,  "  This 
is  an  improper  charge  to  be  allowed." 

1429.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ship in  the  case  of  voluntary  liquidation  from 
either  party  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think  that  in  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  you  will  find  that  there  ie 
a  power  to  deal  with  the  matter  exactiy  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  a  compulsory  winding  up ;  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  the  138th  CMuse. 

1430.  Chairman^  In  fact,  the  accounts  have 
to  be  passed,  I  think  ? — The  accounts  have  to  be 
passed. 

1431.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter.']  I  think  I  under- 
stood ^our  Lordship  not  to  surest  any  means 
by  which  more  publicity  should  be  secured  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  as  much 
publicity  as  possible,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  obtain  it. 

1432.  Chairman.']  I  think  that  your  Lordship 
is  aware  that  in  all  Bailway  Acts,  Parliament  has 
interfered  in  the  way  suggested  to  fix  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  stock  which  a  director  should  hold? 
—Yes. 

1433.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.]  If,  as  ^our 
Lordship  suggested,  directors  were  made  liable 
to  a  greater  extent  than  other  shareholders,  would 
there  not  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a 
company  getting  into  difficulties,  if  the^  desired 
to  have  a  change  of  directors,  in  getting  good 
directors? — I  dare  say  that  there  might  be,  if  the 
company  was  not  a  very  good  one,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  difficully  in  the 
case  of  a  good  company. 

1434.  But  in  the  case  of  a  company  which  had 
been  mismanaged,  would  there  not  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  better  class  of  directors, 
and  improving  the  management  ? — I  cannot  tell 
whether  that  would  be  so,  or  not ;  but  I  presume 
that  most  persons  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
become  directors  of  a  company  which  was  not 
very  sure  to  be  solvent. 

1435.  Then,  what  would  be  the  remedy  for  a 
company  which  had  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
bad  directors  ? — A  director,  of  course,  would  not 
be  liable,  according  to  any  suggestion  of  mine,  for 
debts  incurred  after  the  time  when  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  director,  or  for  debts  incurred  previously 
to  the  time  when  he  became  a  director. 

1436.  Mr.  Alderman  SaUmoru.']  "With  regard 
to  registration,  could  your  Lordship  suggest  to 
the  Committee  what  course  could  be  adopted  to 
compel  parties  to  register  their  shares  ? — There  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  that.  I  am  not  sure  how  you 
could  do  it. 

1437.  You  have  suggested  that  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  register  their  shares  after  they 
have  paid  for  them  f— I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  man  should  get  rid  of  his  liability  as  a 
shareholder  as  soon  as  he  has  sold  his  shares,  that 
is  within  a  reasonable  time. 

1438.  Can  your  Lordship  suggest,  from  the 
experience  which  you  have  had,  any  way  by 
which  that  can  be  done  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
know  of  any  effectual  mode  of  doing  it. 

1439.  Could  it  be  done  in  this  way ;  if  before 
the  deed  was  passed,  it  should  go  through  the 
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ocnnpany's  office  so  that  thej  might  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  party  who  was  about  to  take  the 
shares? — As  I  apprehend,  at  present,  when  a 
person  sells  shares  (though  the  Committee  know 
that  much  better  than  I  do,  probably),  he  sends 
them  to  a  stockbroker,  with  a  direction  to  sell, 
who  tells  him  that  he  has  sold  them,  and  then  the  • 
seller  executes  an  assignment  of  the  shares  in  blank. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  it 
is  done,  and  then  that  is  given  over  to  the  stock- 
broker who  has  bought  me  shares,  who  then  fills 
it  up  whenever  he  pleases,  and  takes  it  to  the 
company's  office  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
registered,  and  the  transfer  of  the  shares  being 
made ;  I  have  known  them  kept  for  two  or  three 
months  in  several  cases. 

1440.  I  apprehend  that  the  shares  being  trans- 
ferred in  blank  is  an  exception.  What  I  was 
going  to  suggest  to  your  Lordship  is  this,  in  the 
transfer  of  Government  Stock  at  the  Bank  of 
England  the  name  has  to  be  inscribed  in  a  book 
at  the  Bank  itself,  and  then  the  transfer  takes 
place;  might  not  some  process  of  that  kind  take 
place  in  the  company's  office,  so  that  they  might 
have  a  cognizance  of  the  party  who  is  going  to 
take  a  share,  and  then  your  Lordship  might  be 
«ble  to  suggest  some  means  to  compel  tnem  to 
register  the  buyer  in  lieu  of  the  seller?  — No 
doubt  that  could  be  done,  and  would  be  beneficial, 
but  that  is  a  point  upon  which  gentlemen  who 
-are  aoqrudnted  with  the  management  and  the  sale 
of  stock  and  shares  in  the  City,  would  be  able 
to  suggest  things  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  I  have 
had  many  cases  before  me  in  which  the  question 
was  in  the  case  of  a  company  which  was  being 
wound  up,  whether  A.  was  to  be  ihe  contributory 
•r  B.  A.  had  two  or  three  months  before  the  com- 
pany was  wound  up,  or  was  in  very  great  difficulties, 
bona  fide  sold  his  shares  in  the  stock  market,  and 
htA  executed  an  assignment  in  blank,  and  then 
when  the  company  was  wound  up  it  appeared 
ihat  though  he  had  sold  his  shares  before  that 
time,  they  had  not  been  lodged  with  the  office  to 
be  registered,  and  he  has  been  kept  as  a  share- 
holder upon  the  list  of  contributones,  because  it 
so  appears  by  the  books  of  the  company.  That 
is  a  very  hard  case ;  and  if  you  can  prevent  it,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  you  should  do  so.  I  think 
that  uie  plan  which  the  honourable  Member 
suggests  would  probably  be  useful,  but  it  would 
be  some  fetter  upon  the  transfer  of  shares. 

1441.  At  present,  what  one  may  describe  as  a 
sort  of  inchoate  transfer  takes  place  ? — Yes. 

1442.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  sold  my  shares. 
I  sign  a  deed  and  I  receive  my  money,  and  then 
I  am  left  in  ignorance  whether  those  shares  are 
registered  or  not? — Yes;  I  have  had  one  case 
before  me  which  was  of  this  character.  A  man 
bonafidt  sold  shares  to  A.  B.,  who  bought  them 
on  behalf  of  another  person,  but  there  were  con- 
tested accounts  between  A.  B.  and  that  other 
person,  who  would  not  accept  the  shares  until 
those  accounts  were  settled;  and  the  company 
failed  before  any  transfer  of  the  shares  took  place, 
though  the  seller  was  constantly  applying  to  have 
it  done. 

1443.  Then  your  Lordship  would  consider  that 
among  the  amendments  made  to  the  Companies 
Act,  there  should  be  some  amendment  in  the  law 
with  r^ard  to  the  r^istration  of  the  transfer  of 
shares  ? — 1  should. 

1444.  Chairman.']  There  has  been  a  suggestion 
made  with  respect  to  a  duplicate  tramaer,  the 
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buyer  having  one  and  the  seller  another,  and  that    Right  Hon. 
if  the  buyer  did  not  register  the  seller  might  do      J'  Lord 
so? — If  he  knew  the  name,  and  if  you  said  that     HomiUg. 


you 
the  transfer  should  not  take  place  by  assignment 
in  blank  (which  does  take  place  now  to  a  con- 
siderable extent)  it  might  be  very  possible. 

1445.  Mr.  Alderman  SahmonsA  I  believe 
that  that  is  done  very  much  to  avoid  the  stamp 
laws,  which  are  very  oppressive,  and  which  create 
great  difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  shares  ? — That  is 
probably  the  object. 

1446.  Mr.  Solicitor  General.']  Have  there  been 
cases  in  your  LoMlship's  Court  where  former 
shareholders,  who  have  transferred  their  shares, 
have  been  put  on  the  list  and  made  liable  ? — 
Yes. 

1447.  I  believe  ihat  they  are  not  liable  after 
they  have  parted  wi^  their  shares  for  a  year  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  amr  persons  have  been  made 
liable  where  the  transfer  of  shares  has  taken  place 
in  the  books  of  the  company. 

1448.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty,  practically, 
in  making  them  liable,  or  has  it  never  become 
necessary  to  make  them  liable  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  they  can  be  made  liable. 

1449.  I  thought  that  if  they  had  parted  with 
their  shares  they  were  still  Gable  for  one  year 
under  the  Act ;  we  understood  from  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  here,  that  the  practice 
of  the  court  was  not  to  make  a  shareholaer  who 
had  transferred  his  shares  liable  imtil  the  whole 
of  the  existing  body  of  shareholders  had  been 
exhausted;  isuiatso? — That  is  so  unquestionably; 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  case  of  any  former 
shareholder  having  been  made  liable,  or  at  least, 
I  do  not  bear  it  in  my  mind  at  present. 

1450.  Has  it  generally  been  the  case,  as  re- 
gards the  payment  of  debts,  that  the  funds  which 
have  been  obtiuned  from  the  shareholders  gene- 
rally have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  ? — 
Nothing  like  it.  There  are  one  or  two  perfectiv 
bona  fide  cases  which  I  have  before  me  at  this 
moment,  such  as  the  Birmingham  Bank,  and 
some  others  I  could  mention,  which  I  believe  will 
pay  20 «.  in  the  pound,  and  all  the  expenses,  with- 
out making  a  single  call  on  any  one  of  the  share- 
holders. 

1451.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
creditors  do  not  get  their  money  ? — No. 

1452.  Will  the  largest  number  of  shareholders 
in  that  bank  be  able  to  pay  up  their  calls  ? — 
There  will  be  a  great  many  defaulters,  no  doubt, 
but  my  chief  clerks  will  give  tlie  committee  in-, 
formation  about  that  very  accurately.  There 
are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  assets  of  the 
company  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses. 

1453.  Mr.  Lowe."]  I  understand  that  your 
Lordship  would  prohibit  the  employment  of 
agents  by  compames  unless  they  undertook  a 
certain  responsibility? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  object  to  the  employment  of  agents. 

1454.  Managers  and  directors  ? — Yes  ;  persons 
who  really  manage  the  concern,  who  ungues 
tionably  would  be  the  agents,  I  would  makehable 
to  a  greater  amount  than  at  present. 

1455.  That    is    to   say,   you   would  prohibit 

Eeople  from  employing  them  unless  they  were 
able  to  that  amount? — You  may  put  it  in  that, 
form  if  you  please. 

1456.  Would  you  extend  that  prohibition  to 
individuals  ? — Of  coarse  you  are  liable  for  what 
your  agent  does,  to  the  scope  of  his  authority. 

m3  1457.  Would 
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1457.  Would  you  make  me  liable  for  a  certain 
share  of  the  ti-ansaction,  or  would  you  allow  it  to 
stand  as  a  matter  of  commission  altogether  ? — If 
you  employ  an  agent,  and  he  acta  within  the 
scope  of  his  agency,  then  of  course  you  are 
liable,  but  if  he  exceeds  the  scope  of  his  agency, 
then  you  are  not  liable,  and  he  is ;  now  the 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  persons  from  departing 
from  the  scope  of  their  agency. 

1458.  Then  you  would  not  extend  it  to  in- 
dividuals ? — I  Uiink  that  the  tule  now  exists  with 
respect  to  individuals. 

1459.  But  supposing  that  I  wanted  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  you  womd  not  allow  me  to  do  so  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  law  would  allow  you 
to  do  it.  If  you  cairy  on  business,  you  carry  it 
on  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability,  and 
yoiir  agent  whom  you  employ  cannot  relieve 
you  from  that ;  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  he  makes 
himself  liable. 

1460.  I  suppose  that  you  admit  that  this  is  an 
infraction  of  the  general  liberty  of  contract  Which 
people  have  ? — No,  I  do  Aot. 

1461.  Is  not  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
the  result  of  contract? — Yes,  so  far  as  regards 

.themselves,  but  the  rule  of  law  is  so  as  regards 
principal  and  agent,  as  it  affects  others. 

1462.  I  am  speaking  now  of  companies ;  you 
say  that  companies  shall  not  employ  a  certain 

.class  of  agents,  except  under  certam  specified 
terms  and  liabilities;  is  not  that  infringing  the 

.'liberty  of  contract  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me 

.'to  be  so. 

146.3.  The  employment  of  an  agent  is  a  Con- 
tract between  the  principal  and  the  agent,  is  it 
not? — Yes;  and  as  regards  themselves  alone, 
they  may  contract  on  any  terms  they  please,  but 
you  mubt  protect  it  with  respect  to  persons  with 
whom  they  deal,  and  who  are  no  parties  to  the 
contract.  Tf  you  have  an  unlimited  liability, 
then  it  may  well  be  that  your  agent  should  not 
be  liable  to  the  same  extent. 

1464.  If  you  compel  me  by  law  to  exact  from 
him  more  responsibility  than  tsre  will  say  I  wish 


to  exact,  you  curtail,  jMd  tatUo,  my  liberty,  do  yoa 
not?— I  think  not;  you  may  contract  as  yon 
please  as  regards  yourselves,  all  that  I  curtail  is 
the  liberty  of  affecting  persons  with  whom  yott 
deal. 

1465.  It  affects  me>  does  it  not,  if  you  oblige 
me  to  impose  a  condition  upon  a  person?— -It 
does,  to  the  extent  of  not  injuring  others;  but 
the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  s  beneficial 
one  or  not. 

1466.  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  persons  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
that  ?  —  I  think  not.  The  question  is,  whether 
you  should  not  protect  the  persons  with  whom 
they  deal. 

1467.  Does  it  not  affect  me  if  you  make  certain 
restrictions  which  limit  the  number  of  people  from 
whom  I  can  choose  ? — It  aflfects  yon  very  slightlj. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  make  a  difference 
of  one  per  cent,  in  the  nttmber  of  peretms  from 
whom  you  can  choose. 

1468.  Do  yott  think  that  it  is  founded  on  a  sound 
principle,  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere  ia 
such  a  matter  ? — I  think  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  the 
Legislature  to  interfere  to  protect  persons  who  are 
likely  to  be  misled  by  the  ill-management  of  joint 
iBtock  companies,  and  I  think  that  the  only  mode 
of  doing  it  is  to  make  the  interests  of  the  persons 
who  manage  identical  with  those  «f  the  p^sons 
for  whom  they  manage. 

1469.  Are  the  persons  of  ivhom  yxM  are  speak- 
ing now  shareholders  or  creditors  ? — Creditors. 

1470.  Do  yon  think  that  it  is  not  enough  tb 
leave  every  man  to  manage  his  own  affkirs,  witli- 
out  interference  by  the  Legislature  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  in  dealing  with  those  companies ;  how 
can  a  man  tell  what  is  called  np,  or  what  is  not 
called  up. 

1471.  He  is  not  obliged  to  deal  with  tliem  ? — 
He  is  not  obliged  to  deal  with  them,  hot  people 
are  foolish  enough  to  do  it. 

1472.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  devising  these 
protections  for  foolish  people,  yM  are  rnddiig 
letters  for  wise  ones  ? — I  do  not 
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Tuesdojfy  9th  April  1867. 


HBMBEBS  PEESENT: 


Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Mr.  Stephen  Cave. 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Finlay. 
Mr.  Graves. 


Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Watkin. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Botxe  Chuech,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1473.  Chairntan.l  Abb  you  one  of  the  Chief 
Oerks  of  the  Bolls'  Court  ?—  I  am  one  of  the 
^ef  clerks. 

1474.  And  of  course  your  attention  has  been 
much  directed  recently  to  the  liquidation  of  com- 
pcmies  through  the  court  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

1475.  Can  you  give  the  Committee,  generally, 
•ome  information  with  reference  to  the  extent  of 
the  business  which  has  come  before  that  court, 
«nd  the  peculiar  features  which  have  presented 
tiiemselves  in  your  investigations? — The  total 
number  of  comnuues  being  wound  up  before  the 
Master  of  the  KoUs  is  172  ;  that  is  in  the  Bolls' 
Oourt  alone ;  my  information,  of  course,  is  con- 
fined to  that  court.  Of  those  172  companies  there 
are,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  returns 
iiitherto  made,  about  20  or  25  in  each  of  which 
the  nominal  capital  exceeds  one  million;  there 
«re  about  100  whose  nominal  capital  exceeds 
100,0007.,  and  abont  130  whose  nominal  capital 
exceeds  50,000/.  I  am  speakin?  now  of  nominal 
capital  as  distingaished  from  suDScribed  capitiU, 
or  paid-up  capital. 

1476.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any 
notion  of  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  which 
^ould  be  represented? — I  could  nirmsh  the 
Committee,  in  detail,  with  the  amount  in  tlie  ease 
of  each  company,  but  that  would  probably  be 
tedious,  especially  as  I  have  here  some  returns 
•which  I  thmk  in  a  few  days  will  be  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  general  result  is 
this :  of  the  companies  now  being  wound  up  at 
the  Bolls'  Court  the  smallest  nominal  capital  is 
5,000  /.,  and  the  largest  nominal  cwpital  4,000,000  /. 
The  smallest  subscribed  capital  is  60/.,  and  the 
lai^est  subscribed  capital  is  2,000,000/. 

1477.  Do  you  mean  subscribed  and  paid? — 
No;  I  am  going  to  distinguish  the  paid-up 
capital.  The  smallest  amount  a£  paid-up  capital 
is  nothing.  There  are  some  companies  in  which 
nothing  is  paid  up.  The  largest  amount  of  paid- 
up  capital  is  1,000,000/.  I  have  also  made  a 
note  of  the  number  of  shareholders,  and  I  find 
that  the  smallest  number  of  shareholders  in  any 
winding  up  is  six,  and  tbe  largest  number  of 
diareholders  in  any  winding  up  is  1,494.  The 
smallest  number  of  shares  taken  in  any  case  is 
six,  and  the  largest  number  is  300,000  in  one 
concern ;  but  I  ought  to  mention  that  that  would 
rather  mislead  the  C(Hnmittee.  That  is  the  case 
of  the  Great  Ship  Companv,  where  ^ares  were 
issued  at  1  /.  a-piece.  The  largest  number  of 
4iuu>e8, 1  think,  may  be  taken  to  be  about  70,000 
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ahares  where  the  shares  are  of  a    substantial 
amount. 

1478.  In  reference  to  the  case  where  nothing 
has  been  paid ;  how  does  a  company  where  no- 
thing has  been  paid  get  into  the  Court  to  be 
wound  up  ? — At  the  instance  of  a  creditor  desir- 
ing to  have  a  call  made,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  debt  paid. 

1479.  Then  are  there  a  series  of  cases  where 
nothing  has  been  paid,  but  where  debts  have 
been  incurred  ? — There  are  a  few  of  such  cases. 

1480.  Are  there  any  peculiar  features  as  to 
any  of  those  cases,  wmch  would  illustrate  how 
that  happens  ? — The  circumstances  whidh  would 
give  rise  to  that,  would  be,  that  a  company  had 
been  formed  which  had  not  taken  with  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  the  £9rmation  and 
r^stration  of  the  company,  certain  debts  had 
been  incurred  for  legal  expenses,  advertising,  and 
the  employment  of  clerks,  and  the  like. 

1481.  You  mean  what  would  be  generally 
called  promotion  expenses,  I  presume?— Yes ; 
promotion  expenses. 

1482.  Not  cases  where  the  parties  or  the  di- 
rectors, without  ^ettinr  any  capital  subscribed  «t 
all,  had  entered  into  deliberate  engagements  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — Those  things  would  not 
produce  the  striking  feature  of  there  being  no 
subscription  whatever;  but  there  are  cases  no 
doubt  in  which  companies  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  a  very  small  amount  of  subecription. 

1483.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  stated  to  die 
Committee,  that  he  saw  cases  in  which  in  his 

rion,  companies  had  been  got  up  simply  for 
purpose  of  winding  up ;  hns  4hat  struck  you 
as  a  feature  in  the  case  ? — I  think  that  companies 
are  got  up  simply  to  procure  the  promotion 
money,  which  is,  I  suppose,  what  Lord  Bomilly 
meant. 

1484.  I  presume  that  your  experience  within 
the  last  few  montiis  has  laid  before  you  a  very 
great  amount  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud 
which  has  accompanied  many  of  those  companies  ? 
— Very  great. 

1485.  Has  the  tendency  of  your  opinion  been 
that  that  fraud  and  those  irregularities  have  been 
rather  encouraged  by  the  Act  of  1862,  or  that 
they  are  irregularrtieB  and  frauds,  such  as  un- 
fortunately at  certain  periods  in  countries  like 
this  will  happen,  notwithstuidin^  any  legal  pre- 
cautions ? — undoubtedly  the  facility  for  forming 
joint-stock  companies  has  furnished  the  means  of 
committing  some  of  the  frauds  which  have  been 

H  4  committed. 


E.B. 

CAwrcAjEsq. 

9  Apri 
1867. 
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Church  Esq.  ^^ommitted.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  only  see 

L         the  worst  side  of  limited  liability ;  we  only  see 

g  April      those  things  which  have  been  either  fraudulent  or 
1867.         unfortunate. 

1486.  Would  you  say  that  although  there  has 
been  no  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  misfor- 
tune, the  fraud  has  been  conspicuous  and  glaring 
and  the  cases  numerous  ? — The  cases  of  fraud 
undoubtedly  have  been  glaring,  and  I  think  that 
I  ought  also  to  say  that  they  have  been  numer- 
ous ;  but  during  last  year  there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  companies  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  fell  entirely 
through  misfortune. 

1487.  From  the  peculiar  financial  podtion  of 
the  country,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  before  me  two 
banking  companies,  each  of  which  I  hope  will 
out  of  uieir  own  resources  pay  20 1.  in  the  pound, 
and  each  of  which  will  unaoubtedly  do  so,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  call. 

1488.  Those  are  cases  which  you  put  down  as 
cases  of  misfortune  ? — Those  are  cases  of  mis- 
fortune. 

1489.  You  state  that  you  have  only  seen  the 
very  bad  side ;  but  on  the  whole,  does  it  strike 
Tou  that  amendments  of  the  existing  Acts  may 
be  made  which  would  tend  to  restrict  or  prevent 
the  irregularities  which  have  been  complained 
of? — I  think  that  some  provision  might  be  made 
which  would  have  that  effect.  WiUi  regard  to 
the  expense  of  winding  up,  I  think  that  some 
misapprehension  prevails  as  to  the  expense  of 
winding  up  by  the  Court,  So  far  as  the  Court 
fees  are  concerned,  they  are  very  inconsiderable. 
I  find  that  the  total  sum  received  for  fees  in  the 
Bolls  Chambers  in  the  course  of  the  year  1866 
^that  is  from  the  1st  of  November  1865  to  the  1st 
of  November  1866)  amounted  only  to  4,181  /., 
and  upon  the  best  estimate  I  can  make  the  pro- 
portion of  that  sum  paid  by  joint-stock  compa- 
nies would  not  exceed  one-third,  or  say,  in  round 
figures,  1,500  L  That,  as  the  Committee  will  see, 
will  be  something  less  than  10  /.  for  each  company 
for  tibe  year. 

1490.  How  are  those  fees  fixed? — They  are 
fixed  by  rules  made  by  the  Judges,  and  they  are 
collected  by  stamps. 

1491.  Assuming  the  case  of  a  bank  with  a 
capital  of  a  million,  which  comes  into  the  Court, 
upon  what  principle  are  the  fees  charged  in  a  case 
of  that  kind?— They  are  charged  uniformly  to 
all  ccHupanies  without  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money  mvolved,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  wind- 
ing up.  A  fee  of  so  much  ib  paid  upon  every 
summons  which  is  taken  out  before  tne  judge ; 
another  fee  is  paid  upon  every  order  that  is  made 
by  the  judge  ;  another  fee  is  paid  upon  every 
certificate  made  by  the  judge;  the  certificate 
being  a  resume  of  the  result  of  some  labour  as  to 
the  number  of  shareholders  and  the  number  of 
creditors  and  the  like.  Then  certain  fees  are  paid 
upon  every  advertisement  issued ;  but,  under  the 
rules  made  by  the  judges,  companies  in  course 
of  liquidation  pay  less  fees  than  in  ordinary 
suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

1492.  Then  may  the  Committee  take  it  that 
the  cost  for  fees  in  a  year  would  not  average  more 
than  10/.  per  company?— Not  the  fees  paid  in 
chambers.  There  are  other  fees  paid  to  the  Court, 
but  they  are  very  inconsiderable. 

1493.  What  are  they? — Upon  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  to  have  a  company  wound  up,  there  would 
be  a  fee  of  1 Z.;  upon  drawing  up  the  order  made  upon 
that  by  the  judge,  there  would  be  a  fee  of  1  /. ;  and 


upon  every  other  order  made  by  the  judge  in 
court ;  but  I  should  think  a  very  large  company 
might  probably  be  wound  up  from  beginning  to 
end  witnout  paying  100/.  in  fees  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

1494.  Then  there  is  really  no  grievance  such  aa 
is  complained  of,  with  regard  to  the  fees  of  the 
Court  Itself  ?— No. 

1495.  Are  the  fees  similar  in  Vice  Chancellor 
Page  Wood's  Court  ? — Precisely ;  there  is  a  uni- 
form rate. 

1496.  In  reference  to  another  matter,  which 
lias  been  made  one  of  comment,  viz.  as  re^urds 
the  oflScial  liquidators ;  can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee upon  what  principle  those  liquidators  are 
appointed? — The  course  adopted  is  this :  some  one, 
it  may  be  the  company,  or  it  may  be  a  shareholder, 
or  it  may  be  a  creditor,  applies  to  the  judge  for 
an  order  to  wind  up.  The  judge  maketi  an  order 
for  winding  up  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  sa  And  the 
person  presenting  a  petition,  or,  where  there  are 
two  petitions,  then  one  of  the  persons  indicated  by 
the  judge  has  the  carriage  of  it ;  he  brings  die 
order  into  chambers,  and  a  day  is  then  fixed  a( 
which  the  chief  clerk,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  judge,  if  necessary,  considers  the  propriety  of 
the  person  to  be  appointed  official  liquidator.  At 
the  time  fixed,  any  person  interested  in  the  com- 
pany is  at  liberty  to  attend ;  one  or  more  persons 
are  proposed ;  the  opinion  of  the  shareholders  and 
the  opinion  of  the  creditors  is  taken,  and  weight 
is  given  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  accordmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  liquidation.  If  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  clear  fund  of  20  s.  in  the  pound  to 
pay  the  creditors,  most  weight  is  given  to  the 
views  of  the  shareholders ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  company  is  clearly  insolvent,  then  most  weight 
is  given  to  the  views  of  the  creditors ;  and  then 
the  judge,  between  the  several  parties  proposedj 
determines  who  is  to  be  appointed  the  hqutdator. 

1497.  But  I  suppose  that  being,  as  it  were,  a 
selection  in  pubhc,  the  Court  has  no  means  of 
making  private  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  parties 
proposed  beforehand  ? — None  whatever.  The 
Court  is  always  furnished  with  evidence,  but  such 
evidence  as,  of  course  Honourable  Members  will 
very  well  understand,  is  easily  produced.  At  the 
same  time,  the  liquidators  who  have  been  for  the 
most  part  appointed,  are  men  who  are  very  well 
known  to  the  Court  and  to  the  judge. 

1498.  In  that  difficulty  the  Court  have  becB 
inclined  to  lean  to  the  appointment  of  eminent 
firms,  I  presume,  rather  tnan  to  that  of  unknown 
individuals  ? — No  doubt. 

1499.  Although  that  must  of  course  lead  in 
some  cases  to  the  crowding  of  a  great  amount  of 
business  in  one  particular  office? — It  has  had 
that  effect. 

1500.  That  being  the  mode  in  which  liquida- 
tors have  been  chosen,  upon  what  principle  have 
they  hitherto  been  pud? — So  far  as  the  Act  <£ 
1862  is  concerned,  no  principle  has  yet  been  hud 
down,  but  the  subject  is  now,  I  believe,  under 
consideration  by  the  judges.  Whatever  payments 
have  been  made  to  liquidators  have  been  made 
simply  on  account,  reserving  the  question  to  be 
determined  hereafter  as  to  what  meir  ultimate 
remuneration  shall  be. 

1501.  The  Committee  have  been  informed 
that  in  some  cases  a  payment  per  day  has  been 
understood  to  be  the  mode,  in  other  cases  that  it 
has  been  a  per-centage  upon  the  assets  realised ; 
and  that  in  other  cases  a  sort  of  combination  of 
the  two  principles  has  been  adopted ;  is  that  so  ? 
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— I  have  heard  each  of  those  modes  of  remune- 
ration su^ested. 

1502.  One  of  the  witnesses  brought  before  the 
Committee  a  case  without  mentioning  the  name, 
where  an  official  liquidator  who  had  in  hand  the 
winding-up  of  a  bank,  and  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  five  months,  with,  I  think,  1 2  clerks, sent 
in  a  claim  for  38,000  /. ;  could  you  explain  to  the 
Committee  upon  what  principle  such  a  claim  as 
that  could  be  made  ? — I  should  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  the  Committee  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  could  be  accepted ;  but,  I 
suppose,  it  was  made  out  on  the  principle  of  a 
commission. 

1503.  I  presume  that  a  claim  of  that  kind 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Court  ? — Of 
course  I  have  no  right  to  say  what  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  would  do,  but  if  it  came  before  me  in 
the  first  instance,  I  should  refuse  to  entertain  any 
such  proposal. 

1504.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
of  fees ;  the  fees  of  the  Court  being  thus  mode- 
rate, are  there  any  other  fees  charged  in  the 
Court;  do  you  chaise  any  fees? — Nothing  what- 
ever ;  we  are  paid  by  salary. 

1505.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  all  that  a  suitor 
has  to  pay  are«the  fees  of  the  Court  which  are 
fixed  by  the  judges  ? — That  is  all. 

1506.  And  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  those  fees  ai-e  -very  moderate? — I 
think  they  are  almost  unfairly  so,  as  compared 
with  the  fees  paid  by  ordinary  suitors  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  I  might  mention  one  instance, 
perhaps,  if  the  Committee  would  bear  with  me ; 
suppose  the  case  of  a  large  Itmdowner  who  is  an 
infant,  and  whose  estates  are  being  managed  by 
the  Court;  the  Court  takes  from  the  receiver 
10  s.  in  the  100/.  upon  the  net  income  received 
by  the  receiver,  but  in  the  case  of  an  official 
liquidation,  no  fee  is  paid  in  the  way  of  commis- 
sion on  the  receipts  and  payments,  although  they 
greatly  exceed  any  amount  that  could  be  received 
in  an  ordinary  Chancery  suit,  and  although  the 
vouching  and  going  through  them  gives  great 
trouble  to  the  officers  of  the  Court. 

1507.  Do  those  fees  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Court? — So  far  as  the  portion  of  the  Court  to 
which  I  belong  is  concerned,  viz.,  the  judge's 
chambers,  certainly  not.  I  have  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  total  amount  was  4,100  /.  only  for 
one  year,  and  that  was  a  large  year. 

1508.  I  think  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
stated  to  the  Committee  that,  although  the  amount 
of  business  in  the  last  year  has  been  so  enormous 
as  you  have  described,  there  were  no  arrears  in 
the  Court,  and  no  delay  was  caused  by  the  Court 
itself? — As  far  as  the  Court  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  arreai-  whatever ;  but,  in  Chambers,  there 
is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  work ;  you 
could  hardly  call  it  arrears,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  in  winding 
up  of  coim)anies. 

1509.  It  is  continuous  work,  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
continuous  work. 

1510.  You  were  good  enough  to  send  me  yes- 
terday a  memorandum,  showing  some  suggestions 
of  your  own  in  reference  to  the  improvements  of 
tlie  existing  law  ;  the  first  column  applies  to  the 
position  of  the  promoters  of  a  company ;  will  you 
kindly  explain  the  suggestions  which  yon  wish  to 
lay  before  the  Committee  in  reference  to  that  ? — 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  Memorandum  of 
Association,  which,  as  the  Committee  are  aware, 
must  be  signed  by  seven  persons,  is  signed  by 
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seven  persons,  each  of  them  taking  a  small  amount,        E.  B. 
sometimes  only  one  single  share,  tnc  persons  being   CAt(rcft,Esq. 

unsubstantial  persons,  and  not  capable  of  contri-        

buting  anything  to  the  assets  of  the  company ;  it       9  -^P"^ 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  some  pro-         *'®7- 
vision  should  be  made  that  every  promoter  of  a 
company  should  be  compelled  to  subscribe  and 
pay  a  deposit  upon  some  substantial  number  of 
shares. 

1511.  Do  you  think  that  the  facility  which  is 
given  to  promoters  by  their  being  allowed  to  have 
a  nominal  interest  only,  has  led  to  a  part  of  the 
fraud  and  irregularity  which  you  speak  of  ?— 
I  think  that  it  has ;  I  think  that  if  promoters 
were  necessarily  men  of  some  substance,  many 
things  which  have  been  hastily,  if  not  fraudu- 
lently, done,  would  have  waited  over,  and  the 
company  would  never  have  come  to  the  point 
of  registration. 

1512.  But  the  result  of  all  this  experience  has 
been  to  convince  you  that  if  a  check  of  that  kind 
were  put  upon  promoters,  the  result  would  be. 
salutary  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  so  to  some 
extent;  but  I  think  that,  after  all,  the  public 
must  be  let  very  much  to  take  care  of  itself, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  some  such  checks  as 
these  might  be  of  some  use. 

1513.  Are  you  aware  that  in  railway   com- 

Eanies  and  many  other  companies,  the  Legislature 
as  fixed  a  minimum  sum,  which  each  director 
shall  hold,  and  therefore  that  would  form  a  pre- 
cedent for  what  you  suggest  ? — Precisely. 

1514.  In  reference  to  the  registration  of  the 
Ai'ticles  of  Association,  have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make? — What  I  suggest  is  that  provisions 
should  be  made  as  to  the  time  of  registering  the 
Articles  of  Association,  so  that  no  person  other 
than  a  promoter  could  become  a  shareholder,  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Articles. 
My  reason  for  that  is  twofold ;  in  the  first  place, 
a  good  deal  of  litigation  has  arisen  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  because  persons  having  taken  shares, 
upon  the  faith  of  the  prospectus,  afterwards  allege 
that  the  Articles  of  Association  vary  from  the 
prospectus;  and  partiy,  because  the  Articles  of 
Association  not  uncommonly  provide  advantages 
for  the  promoters,  and  for  certain  permanent 
officers,  such  as  managers,  chairman,  and  the 
like,  which  if  the  shareholders  had  seen,  they 
would  probably  have  hesitated  to  take  shares. 
A  lump  sum  for  instance  is  paid  to  A.  B.  for 
promotion  money ;  C.  D.  is  made  manager,  with 
a  certain  salary  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  the  like. 

1515.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  provision 
should  be  made,  which  should  enable  the  share- 
holder (who  of  course  we  assume  ought  to  take 
care  of  himself),  to  know  what  he  was  doing  with 
certainty  ? — It  would  enable  him  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

1516.  I  suppose  that  many  instances  have  come 
before  you,  where  the  Articles  and  the  prospectus 
have  totally  difiered  ? — Certainly  there  are  such 


cases. 


1517.  Would  the  result  of  what  you  suggest 
be,  in  your  opinion,  not  only  to  check  this  irre- 
gularity, but  to  prevent  the  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  as  to  personal  liability  ? — No  doubt. 

1518.  It  would  tend  to  check  a  class  of  litiga- 
tion, which  is  founded  upon  a  man  saying  that  he 
has  not  been  told  the  whole  truth  ? — Not  only  so, 
but  it  would  prevent  exorbitant  bargains  being 
made.  For  instance,  a  company  is  formed  for 
carrying  on  a  mine,  or  a  hotel,  or  whatever  it 

N  may 
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J*  g        may  be ;  »  proTioooal  contract  is  made,  to  pay 
CkurdL  ksq.  ^^  owner  <x  (hat  property  a  considerable  sum 

*  of  money,  and  the  result  often  shows  that  that 

9  April      is  fv  too  high,  and  that  it  i«  the  owner  and 

tStij,        his  friends  who  have  been  the  getters  up  of  the 

company.     Such  a  provision  as  this  would  enable 

the  shareholders  before  they  joined  tiie  company 

to  consider  the  propriety  oi  that  contract. 

1619.  So  that  in  point  of  fact,  if  they  went 
astray,  it  would  be  with  their  eyes  open,  whereas 
at  present  there  is  the  means  of  keeping  the  truth 
team  them  ? — I  have  practically  found  that  tliat 
is  so  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

1520.  In  reference  to  the  qualification  of 
directors,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  ?  —  That 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  promoters  m  a  different 
Buruju 

1521.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  executive 
body  should  be  under  a  peculiar  guarantee  in 
ihm  interest  of  those  whose  affairs  they  manage  ? 
— I  think  so;  and  I  think  that  the  guarantee 
diould  be  a  considerable  one. 

1522.  Have  you  formed  any  notion  as  to  the 
aatount  which  it  should  be,  in  any  case  ? — That 
is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  my  opinion  upon  that 
subject  would  be  hardly  of  any  value;  but  it 
ought  to  be  substantial  enough  to  ensure  a  pru- 
dent and  cautions  management  by  the  directors. 

1523.  In  reference  to  the  cernficates  of  com- 
plete registration,  have  you  imything  to  suggest  ? 
— That  IS  a  portion,  in  fact,  of  the  same  subject. 
My  notion  is,  that  no  certificate  of  registration 
should  be  granted  until  there  were  a  certain 
■umber  of  shares  t^en,  and  the  deposit  paid 
■pon  them ;  and  that  until  such  certificate  is 
granted,  the  company  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  business,  or  to  incur  any  liability,  ex- 
e^t  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  registration. 
It  frequently  happens  that  contracts  have  been 
entered  into,  when,  upon  a  prudent  view  of  tbe 
state  of  the  shares  taken,  it  must  have  been  mani- 
fisst  tiuit  the  company  could  not  possibly  go  on, 
aod  eould  not  float.  It  is  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
laischi^,  and  also  to  prevent  contracts,  beneficiai, 
it  m^  be,  to  the  pr(mK)ter8,  ^rectons,  or  man- 
agers, from  being  entered  itubo  natil  the  share- 
holders tbenaelves  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  they  are. 

1524.  In  reference  to  the  transfer  of  shares,  I 
mideratand  that  you  eonsider  that  the  present 
system  operates  hardly  upon  the  sellers ;  will  you 
luadly  explain  how  it  operates,  and  the  remedy 
idiioh  yon  propose? — What  we  "have  found  is 
this;  a  man  sells  his  shares,  and  executes  a 
tCMisfer,  aad  he  receives  his  pnrohaae-money ; 
bait  he  has  no  meaae,  except  by  a  legal  process, 
ti  getting  his  name  struck  off  the  register,  and 
the  pBTchaser'e  name  substituted  in  its  place,  ex- 
cept by  either  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  is  a  costly,  and,  to  some  extent,  a 
dilatory  prooess,  or  else  by  making  application, 
under  the  Act  itself,  to  have  the  register  cui-ed. 
Many  instanoes  have  occurred  in  which,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  man  has  bonajide  sold 
Us  shares,  and  it  is  not  until  months  afterwards, 
when  the  company  comes  to  be  wound  up,  that 
he  finds  that  ute  transfer  is  not  registered,  the 
register  of  shares  being  the  criterion  of  the  con- 
trimitories,  so  that  be  finds  hims^  fixed  with  a 
liability  which  he  thou^  he  had  got  rid  of. 

1525.  I  suppose  that  that  leads  to  litigation 
and  delay  in  winding  up  ? — That  leads  to  delay ; 
and  when  the  amounts  are  lai^,  it  leads  to  a 
great  deal  of  litigation. 


1526.  The  first  step  in  liquidation  is  to  settle 
the  list  of  contributones,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  first  steps. 

1527.  And  therefore  this  delay  of  the  transfer 
delays  the  whole  operation  of  the  liquidation  ? — 
It  does. 

1528.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
a  cheap  and  ready  remedy  for  that  oil? — Pro- 
bably tne  matter  could  be  better  dealt  with  by 
some  one  who  knows  the  course  of  dealing  on  the 
Stock  Exchange;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  in  every  case  of  transfer 
there  should  be  a  duplicate  deed  executed. 

1529.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  give 
the  vendor  the  power  of  registering  if  the  pur- 
chaser did  not  do  so  ? — Just  so. 

1530.  Each  would  have  a  deed,  each  of  which 
could  be  registered  ? — Just  so. 

1531.  Is  there  any  other  practical  suggestion 
in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Act,  that 
you  would  like  to  mention  ? — It  occurs  to  me  to 
mention  that  some  of  the  smaller  companies,  that 
at  present  contribute  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  might  conveniently  be  dealt 
with  by  an  inferior  tribunal.  The  Act  of  25  & 
26  Vict.  c.  89,  provides  for  the  winding  up  of 
benefit  societies,  and  those  are  necessarily  sent 
to  the  county  court,  the  county  court  having  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  -in  winding  up  those  com- 
panies. It  may  be  worth  consideration  whether 
such  jurisdiction  should  not  be  given  to  the  county 
courts  in  small  cases  of  Limited  Liability  Com- 
panies, either  exclusively,  or  whether  power 
should  not  be  given  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
at  its  discretion,  to  send  cases  to  the  county  court 
to  be  woimd  up  there. 

1532.  I  suppose  local  convenience  would  also 
be  promoted  oy  that  ? — In  many  instances,  it 
would  be  BO. 

1533.  Instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  do  it 
in  London,  you  could  wind  up  a  small  company 
in  any  county  court  in  the  kingdom  'i — No  doubt; 
and  I  think  practical  advantage  would  arise  in 
small  companies  where  the  creditors  and  con- 
tributories  were  for  the  most  pnrt  locid  persons. 

1534.  Mr.  Morruon.'\  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  power  you  have  of  taxing  the  costs  oi 
liquidation  in  those  difierent  fbnne ;  taking  first 
tl^  ease  of  liquidation  by  the  court,  cwi  you  tax 
the  costs  of  solicitoi'B  «bA  the  eosts  of  liquMlators  ? 
— The  Court  has  that  power.  No  eosts  are  ever 
paid  to  solicitors  for  wmding  up,  unless  they  have 
been  previously  taxed  by  the  taxing  master  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  No  sum  is  ever  paid 
to  a  liquidator  unless  the  amount  has  been  pre- 
viously allowed  by  the  judge  himself;  or  by  hie 
chief  clerk  in  small  cases. 

1535.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  liquidator, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Court,  have  yon  the 
same  power  of  taxing  ? — In  the  cases  of  voluntary 
liquidation  the  Court  has  nojpower,  except  it  u 
appealed  to  by  one  of  the  persons  interested ;  but 
if  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  liquidator 
were  brought  before  the  Court,  the  Court  might 
interfere. 

1536.  Would  that  be  the  case  in  voluntary 
liquidation  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Court? — Yes,  in  every  case  of^  voluntary  liqui- 
dation the  Act  of  1862,  gives  power  to  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  touching  any  matter  con- 
cerning the  liquidation. 

1537.  Of  course,  the  Court  has  not' any  scale 
of  charges  which  it  allows  ? — As  far  as  solicitors 
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are  concerned,  it  has  such  a  scale  long  ascertained 
and  fixed. 

1538.  But  not  with  regard  to  liquidators,  of 
course  ? — I  believe,  and  indeed  I  know,  that  the 
subject  of  settling  such  a  scale  is  now  receiving 
consideration  from  the  judges  themselves. 

1539.  A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by 
the  public,  or  by  the  creditors,  at  all  events,  that  it 
is  the  habit,  in  winding  up  com[)anies,  in  tlie  place 
of  making  calls  in  the  first  instance,  to  endeavour 
to  pay  the  creditors  by  realising  the  Msets ;  does 
it  not  strike  you  that  that  is  rather  unikir  for  Ae 
creditors? — Undoubtedly.  I  think  the  creditors 
have  a  right  to  come  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
and  insist  upon  having  a  call  made  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  their  debts ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  judges  them- 
selves. The  Honourable  Member  is  no  doubt 
aware  that  by  the  Act  of  1862  the  creditor  loses 
his  power  of  suing,  and  therefore  his  right  to 
come  and  insist  upon  having  a  fund  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  claim  stands  very  high. 

1540.  There  would  be  the  practical  difficulty, 
that  in  making  a  call  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
shareholders,  a  cei-tain  number  of  contributories 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  meet  their  call, 
and  then  a  larger  amount  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  solvent  contributories  ;  but  of  course  in  mat 
case  they  would  be  recouped,  would  they  not, 
by  the  larger  proportion  of  the  assets  realised 
eventually? — That  would  be  so;  and  the  only 
mischief  which  would  arise  would  be,  that  those 
persons  would  lie  out  of  their  money  for  a  time, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  pay  the  expenses, 
legal  and  otherwise,  incident  to  the  adjustment  of 
somewhat  complicated  claims. 

1541.  With  regard  to  the  amount  held  by 
directors  and  promoters  of  companies,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  any  person  who  wishes  to  join  a  com- 
pany can  find  that  out  for  himself,  can  he  not, 
by  inspecting  the  articles  of  association? — He 
can  do  so. 

1542.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  any  further  security  by  law  than  the 
security  which  each  prudent  man  can  find  for 
himselt  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  as  regards 
promoters,  at  all  events,  it  is  so.  I  have  said 
already  that  the  public  must  be  left  very  much 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  I  think  no  mis- 
chief would  arise.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
arisen  in  the  case  of  railway  companies  from  pre- 
scribing a  certain  number  of  shares  to  be  held 
by  th'^  directors.  I  believe  that  in  almost  every 
company  which  has  been  organised  by  a  co- 
partnership deed  some  such  provision  has  been 
adopted. 

1543.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  would 
recommend  that  the  amount  which  a  promoter 
or  director  should  hold  should  be  a  definite  sum, 
or  some  proportion  of  the  whole  capital? — I 
should  say  it  must  be  some  amount  fixed  rela- 
tively to  the  total  amount  of  the  capital. 

1544.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difficulty  which  you  mentioned  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  the  transfer  of  shares  has  been 
at  all  unfiiirly  taken  advantage  of  purposely;  it 
is  a  very  strong  temptation  to  a  person  purchasing 
■a,  share  in  a  speculative  company  to  defer  to  re- 
gister, because  in  that  case  he  would  obtiain  the 
advantage  of  a  very  high  dividend  on  the  one 
hand,  and  may  hope  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
responsibility,  on  the  other,  if  the  company  breaks 
down  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  instimces  in  which  shares  have  been  pur- 
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chased,  and  in  which  the  purchaser  hss  delUier-       B.  B. 
ately  abstained  from  registering  in, order  to  lie  in  C&urci,Ba%. 
wait  and  see  what  the  result  of  the  company         — — 
would  be.  9  April 

1545.  Mr.  Finlay.'\   Do  you  think  that   the         »*®T- 
directors  ought  to  be  responsible,  and  sot  to  be 
subject  to  limited  liability  as  tlie  other  sharebriders 

are  ? — I  have  not  suggested  that,  and  I  have  not 
considered  that  that  was  a  matter  coming  within 
ray  province ;  I  only  profess  to  speak  of  tjie 
practical  working  of  the  winding-up.  I  believe 
it  has  been  sn^ested  l^at  the  liability  of  the 
Directors  should  be  unlimited,  but  tint  was  no 
part  of  my  suggestion. 

1546.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  wit- 
nesses, that  the  shareholders  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  seeing  the  Articles  of  Association  before 
they  take  shares ;  but  there  appears  to  be  the 
practical  difficulty,  that  many  of  those  Articles 
are  so  bulky  that  they  could  not  be  sent  with  the 
prospectiis ;  is  there  any  suggestion  that  yon  can 
offer  to  get  rid  of  that  difficnlty  ?— The  Articles 
are  necessarily  printed,  and,  of  course,  they  might 
be  easily  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
General,  and  other  public  places  mi^t  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Inaamuch  as  they  are 
printed,  the  multiplication  of  copies  wouM  lead 
to  little  or  no  expense. 

1547.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  stated  that  a 
very  experienced  lawyer  might  be  puzzled  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  Articles  after  having 
read  them ;  should  you  agree  with  him  as  to 
that  ?—  It  ie  qoite  possible. 

1548.  Then  would  there  not  be  very  great 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sharebolders 
understanding  them? — No  doubt  the  Articles 
might  be  difficult  to  understand ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  either  the  shareholders  themselves 
or  some  person  conversant  with  Icf^al  instruments 
on  their  behalf  might  read  them  through ;  but 
most  of  the  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  sub- 
scribe would  be  well  informed. 

1549.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a  sort  of  short  compendium  of  principal  points 
which  every  shareholder  should  know — such 
as  the  amount  of  the  capital,  and  the  re- 
muneration and  the  powers  of  directors? — I 
am  afraid  that  would  lead  to  considerable  litiga- 
tion. It  would  be  said  afterwards  that  men  took 
shares  on  the  faith  of  the  synopsis,  and  that  that 
synopsis  varied  from  the  full  document,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  would  probably  found  some 
argument  upon  that. 

1550.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent 
frauds  if  people  are  inclined  to  commit  them? 
— I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it. 

1551.  You  stated,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence,  that  you  find  that  frauds  are  very 
numerous ;  to  what  kind  of  frauds  did  you  refer  ? 
— Principally  to  the  stipulation  for  great  and 
exorbitant  advantages  to  the  persons  who  origi- 
nally get  up  the  company,  and  to  other  frauds  hj 
persons  who  being  the  owners  of  property  pass  it 
off  to  joint  stock  companies  at  unreasonably  liigh 
prices. 

1552.  Then  is  there  any  suggestion  which  you 
could  ofier  to  prevent  those  frauds? — The  only 
suggcfrtion  which  I  can  offer  to  prevent  that,  is  the 
one  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
bd'ore  the  company  is  authorised  to  enter  into 
any  ccntracts  whatsoever,  a  certain  number  of 
shares  »hnll  be  taken  up  and  paid  ;  and  that,  as  I 
have  Hlready  suggested,  the  Articles  of  Aseocia- 
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S.  JB.        tion  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons 
Church,  Esq.  who  are  to  be  bound  hj  them. 

'  1553.  But  is  it  not  very  difficult  for  shareholders, 

9  April      for  instance,  residing  in  the  country  especially,  to 

1867.        know  whether  the  valuation  of  the  property  is  a 

bond  fide  and  correct  one  ? — It  is  very  difficult ; 

the  only  prudent  thing  is  to  abstain  from  taking 

shares. 

1554.  I  suppose  that  the  main  security  would 
be  the  character  of  the  directors  or  managers? — 
No  doubt. 

1555.  Then  If  you  put  any  restrictions  or  obli- 
gations upon  the  directors,  will  you  not  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  best  class  of  directors  to 
accept  the  office  ? — I  should  not  think  that  the 
condition  of  ha\dng  a  stake  in  the  concern  would 
induce  persons  of  substance  to  refrain  from  accept- 
ing the  office.  Such  persons  would  hardly  join 
without  having  a  substantial  stake  in  the  company. 
But  the  Committee  must  be  good  enough  to  re- 
member that  the  principle  of  Limited  LiabUity  is 
now  being  extended  to  a  vast  number  of  very  small 
concerns,  with  which  men  of  influence  and  position 
would  have  very  little  to  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Committee  has  the  information  before  it, 
but  there  are  small  companies  with  capitals  as  low, 
I  believe,  even  as  500/.  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
brewers,  bakers,  farmers,  agricultural  steam- 
engine  proprietors,  and  the  like. 

1556.  Have  you  found  more  frauds  amongst 
those  small  companies  than  amongst  the  larger 
ones  ? — I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  has 
been  more  fraud  in  small  than  in  large  companies. 

1557.  Do  you  think  that  persons  carrymg  on 
the  business  of  an  unlimited  company,  sometimes 
form  it  into  a  limited  company  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  their  debts  and  obligations  ? — No  such  case  oc- 
curs to  mc  ;  but  I  thmk  that  there  are  cases  of 
partnerships  where  a  company  has  been  formed 
lor  the  punjose  of  getting  nd  of  the  personal 
liability  of  the  members  of  the  partnership. 

1558.  Do  you  diink  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  person  to  get  rid  of  his  debts  by  transferring 
his  business  to  a  Limited  Liability  Company  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is  possible. 

1559.  Chairman^  But  you  do  not  remember 
any  prominent  case  whei-e  that  has  apparently 
been  the  intention  ? — The  Committee  would 
hardly  ask  me  to  mention  instances ;  but  I  have  in 
my  mind  cases  in  which  we  suspect  that  that  was 
contemplated,  and  in  whicli  it  would  probably 
have  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  that  the 
money  panic  came  too  soon. 

1560.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  You  know  of  cases, 
no  doubt,  where  creditors  to  a  very  small  amount 
have  presented  petitions  for  the  liquidation  and 
winding-up  of  companies  ? — Yes. 

1561.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  have  been 
abuses  of  that  particular  kind  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  proceedings  taken  in  winding-up,  as 
there  are  in  every  department  of  the  law,  merely 
in  the  interest  of  the  legal  practitioners,  if  that  is 
what  the  Right  Honourable  Member  refers  to. 

1562.  For  instance,  a  creditor  for  the  amount 
of  50/.  may  present  a  petition  for  winding-up  a 
large  company,  may  he  not  f — That  is  probably 
done  in  the  interests  of  other  persons. 

1563.  Either  for  costs  or  to  be  bought  off,  or 
for  some  other  reason  ? — It  may  be  to  be  bought 
oft"  for  the  purpose  of  getting  20  shillings  in  the 
pound;  or  some  person  having  a  larger  interest  in 
the  background,  but  declining  to  cxime  forward, 
may  put  forward  a  small  creditor  or  a  small  share- 
holder. 


1564.  Have  you  thought  of  any  remedy  to  ob- 
viate that  which  is  evidently  an  evil?— It  has  not 
occurred  to  me  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  that. 
Considering  the  difficulties  which  the  creditor  has 
under  the  Act  of  1862,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  do  to  take  away  his  right  of  presenting  a 
petition. 

1565.  Do  you  not  thmk  that  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  that  the  representatives  of  a  certain 
amount  of  indebtedness,  or  the  representatives  of 
a  certain  amount  of  money  borrowed,  should  be 
required  to  combine  in  presenting  such  a  petition? 
— What  occurs  to  me  is,  that  if  a  company  is  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  its  creditors,  there  is  no  mis- 
chief in  its  being  ordered  to  be  wound-up. 

1566.  But  it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  though 
the  company  may  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  ability 
to  pay  its  debts,  the  petition  itself  would  injure 
the  credit  and  the  solvency  of  the  company  ? — 
That  might  be  so,  no  doubt.  The  presentation  of 
a  petition  at  certain  times  would  be,  no  doubt, 
very  prejudicial  to  a  company. 

1567.  Have  we  not  heard  that  shareholders, 
for  instance,  have  bought  a  single  share,  and  pre- 
sented, or  threatened  to  present,  petitions  for  the 
winding-up  of  companies? — I  believe  that  such 
cases  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of  sluureholders, 
I  think  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  provide 
some  rule  that  a  company  should  not  be  wound 
up  upon  a  petition  bresented,  unless  It  was  widi 
the  concurrence  of  a  ceilain  proportion  of  the 
shareholders,  but  I  should  see  a  dimcultv  in  doing 
that  in  the  case  of  creditors.  It  migltt  perhaps 
be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  provision  that 
no  creditor  should  present  a  petition  without 
making  a  previous  demand  in  writing,  so  as  to 
give  the  company  the  opportunity  ot  paying  or 
securing  his  debt 

1568.  But,  in  the  case  of  shareholders,  you 
think  that  a  certain  proportion  should  be  required 
to  concur? — I  think  that  that  would  be  very 
reasonable. 

1569.  You  have  stated  that  the  fees  are  too 
moderate,  and  that  the  expenses  in  Chambers  were 
not  paid  by  them ;  out  of  what  fund  is  the  differ- 
ence paid? — The  expenses  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery are  borne  out  of  the  General  Suitors' Fee 
Fund,  which  consists  not  only  of  the  fees  received 
from  day  to  day,  but  of  an  accumulation  of  fees. 
There  is  a  fiind  the  interest  of  which  goes  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  officers. 

1570.  Is  the  whole  of  the  balance  which  re- 
mains over  from  the  deficiency  of  the  ordinary 
fees  from  day  to  day  paid  out  of  that  ? — So  I 
understand.  In  saying  that  the  fees  were  too 
small,  I  did  not  mean  that  they  were  too  small 
absolutely,  but  only  relatively  to  those  of  other 
suitors ;  it  seems  to  me  that  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies ought  at  least  to  be^  on  no  better  footing 
than  the  other  suitors  of  the  Court. 

1571.  You  stated  that  no  adjudication  has  yet 
been  made  with  regard  to  fees  to  the  liquidators; 
is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  liquidations  which 
have  been  already  concluded? — With  reference 
to  liquidations  whicli  have  been  already  con- 
luded  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak ;  no  great  liqui- 
dation has  been  concluded  within  my  experience, 
which  only  runs  over  three  years,  and  none  cer- 
tainly of  any  consequence  under  the  Act  of  1862. 

1572.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience,  which  is  very  great  now,  of  the 
crowding  of  business  among  a  few  liquidators ;  is 
there  any  class  of  people  beyond  those  who  are 
now  liqnidatois,  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 

business  ? — 
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■business  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  persons 
who  are  capable  of  doing  it,  and  willing  to  under- 
take it ;  what  is  required  ie  a  knowle^e  of  com- 
mercial affairs;  if  merchants  and  bankers,  and 
managers  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  would  them- 
selves undertake  it,  they  would  of  course  be  as 
efficient  as,  and  indeed  more  so  than,  mere 
-accountants ;  but  such  persons  are  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  charge. 

1573.  The  liquidators  now  are  either  account- 
ants or  solicitors,  are  they  not  ? — Not  solicitors ; 
they  are  almost  uniformly  accountants,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes. 

1574.  Then  I  suppose  they  are  guided  by 
solicitors ;  solicitors  are  always  employed  in  liqui- 
dations, are  they  not  ? — In  every  case  the  Court 
gives  to  the  official  liquidator  power  to  appoint  a 
solicitor,  which  he  does;  and  the  liquidation  is 
managed  by  the  official  liquidator  and  his  solicitor. 

1575.  Would  the  same  answer  which  you  gave 
with  regard  to  the  liquidator's  fees  apply  to  the 
solicitor's  fees  ? — No,  because  the  soucitor's  fees 
are  the  same  fees  which  have  been  for  ages 
allowed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  they  differ 
in  no  wise  from  other  fees. 

1576.  And  they  are  simply  taxed  in  the  or^ 
dinary  wav? — They  are  taxed  by  the  taxing 
master  in  the  ordinary  way. 

1577.  When  you  state  that  the  promoters 
should  subscribe  for  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
do  you  not  rather  confound  promoters  with 
directors,  the  promoters  not  being  always  the 
directors? — I  tiank  that  I  have  a  further  dis- 
tinction clearly  in  my  mind.  By  the  promoters, 
I  mean  the  persons  who  sign  the  memorandum  of 
association,  and  who  first  obtain  the  registration, 
and  who  first  put  it  out  before  the  public. 

1578.  Chairman.'\  The  original  seven? — The 
original  seven. 

1579.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
vention, for  instance,  the  inventor,  who  is  also  a 
promoter,  and  one  of  the  seven,  is  very  often  a 
man  who  is  quite  without  means,  is  he  not, 
though  the  company  itself  may  afterwards  be 
perfectly  bona ^e  and  good? — I  hardly  think 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  restraint  in  a  case  of 
that  kind.  He  must  in  any  event  obtain  Ax. 
other  persons  to  concur  with  him,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  difference  between  six  and  seven 
would  practically  prevent  his  bringing  out  his 
invention. 

.1580.  You  mean  that  the  others  would  find 
means  for  him? — The  others  would  find  means 
for  him. 

1581.  Yon  say  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
plete registration  until  a  deposit  is  paid,  and  a 
certain  number  of  shares  taken ;  would  you  leave 
that  to  the  Segistrar  General  to  decide  upon  ? — 
No,  my  notion  is  that  that  should  be  fixed  by 
legislation. 

1582.  According  to  the  amount  of  the  coital, 
I  presume  ? — Probably  a  sliding  scale  would  be 
the  best  to  adopt ;  but  of  course  it  must  mate- 
rially vary  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
concern. 

1583.  And  of  course  the  Registrar  General 
.  must  accept  what  is  laid  before  him  as  evidence  ? 
— It  would  be  practicable  to  provide  that  the 

officers  of  the  company  should  make  a  statutory 
declaration,  upon  wliich  he  would  act. 

1584.  In  the  same  way  as  that  which  the  Act 
of  last  Session  requires  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  debentures  ? — Just  so :  such  a  statutoir  de- 
claration as  would  render  the  maker  liable  for 
j)erjury  if  the  statements  are  incorrect. 

0.68. 


1685.  And  you  would  entirely  put  it  out  of       jg,  b. 
the  duty  of  the  Registrar  General  to  inquire  be-  C!i«rc/S,iSsq. 

yond  that  as  to  the  facts? — I  should  doubt  whe-        

ther  he  would  have  the  machinery  for  instituting      9  April 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  facts.  1867. 

1586.  But  you  would  throw  upon  the  parties 
entireljf  the  onus  of  making  a  false  declaration,  if 
they  did  so  ? — That  was  my  idea. 

1587.  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  shares,  you 
know  of  course  that  the  liability  upon  shares 
exists  beyond  the  possession  of  the  shares ;  have 
you  known  any  instance  in  which  the  double 
liability  has  been  insisted  upon  in  liquidations  ? 
—I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
sisted upon;  but  I  know  several  instances  in 
which  a  vendor  who  I  have  no  doubt  really  be- 
lieved tliat  he  had  got  rid  of  his  shares,  found 
that  he  remained  liable  as  a  contributory. 

1588.  But  you  know  of  no  instance  in  which, 
wlien  the  transfer  has  been  regularly  made,  and 
the  transferee  has  made  default  in  paying  the 
amount  of  shares  called  up,  application  has 
been  made  to  the  transferor,  so  that  both  trans- 
feror and  transferee  have  been  placed  on  the 
list,  the  remedy  against  the  transferee  having 
been  exhausted  ? — So  far  as  the  working  of  the 
Act  goes  at  present,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  the  mist  shareholders  have  been 
made  to  contribute.  It  has  been  generally  felt 
that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
them. 

1589.  It  is  considered,  is  it  not,  that  their 
liability  lasts  for  one  year  after  they  have  ceased 
to  be  shareholders  ? — That  is  so. 

1590.  But  there  is  no  case  in  your  memory  of 
that  liability  being  enforced  ? — On  the  contrary ; 
I  believe  that  no  such  case  exists. 

1591.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  ? — It  has  never 
been  tried,  but  it  has  been  a  good  deal  con- 
sidered. 

1592.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  hesita- 
tion in  enforcing  that  liability  ? — The  difficulties 
are  twofold ;  in  the  first  place,  we  speak  of  them 
as  List  A.  and  List  B.,  the  List  A.  of  those 
who  were  shareholders  at  the  time  of  the 
winding-up,  and  List  B.  of  those  who  were 
shareholders  at  any  time  within  12  months 
before.  In  order  to  reach  List  B.,  you  must 
first  show  that  the  assets  of  the  company  are 
exhausted,  which  is  necessarily  a  process  of 
time,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment limits  the  liability  of  the  persons  on  ListB. 
to  the  debts  contracted  during  the  period  when 
they  were  shareholders,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  analysing 
the  debts,  so  as  to  distribute  them  among  a  body 
of  persons  which  is  shifting  from  day  to  day. 

1593.  We  have  heard  in  some  of  the  late 
liquidations  of  a  transfer  being  made  within  a  few 
days  of  the  failure  of  the  company ;  in  such  a  case 
as  that  tiie  liability  of  the  transferor  would  be  very 
easily  distinguished,  would  it  not? — No  doulit 
the  nearer  the  time  of  his  possession  of  the  shares 
was  to  the  day  of  winding-up,  the  more  easy  it 
would  be  to  ascertain  his  liability  ;  but  so  far  as 
I  know,  I  think  that  I  may  say  that  that  has  not 
been  done ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  persons 
may  not  have  been  fixed  upon  the  list,  but  no 
call  has  ever  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  upon 
the  past  shareholders. 

1594.  Though  in  many  instances  present  share- 
holders have  failed  to  pay  the  whole  amount  out- 
standing upon  their  shares? — In  many  instances 
that  has  been  so. 

1595.  In  such  a  case,  could  a  single  creditor 
N  3  enforce 
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E.  B.        enforce  his  remedy  against  a  single  shareholder  ? 
Church,  Esq.  — I  apprehend,  certainly  not. 

—  1596.  Would  he  be  precluded  by  the  company 

9  April  going  into  liquidation  ? — He  contracted  with  the 
1867.  company,  and  the  company  is  his  only  debtor ;  of 
course  be  might  set  the  machinery  of  the  Court 
in  motion  under  the  winding-up.  Any  creditor 
or  any  contributory  can  make  any  application  to 
the  Court  which  he  may  be  advised  to  make,  bat 
he  could  not  bring  an  independent  action  at  law, 
I  believe,  against  the  shareholders. 

1597.  Has  any  creditor  found  fault  with  this 
hesitation  to  call  upon  past  shareholders  for  the 
default  of  the  present  shareholders? — I  never 
heard  of  the  complaint  being  made  but  once, 
until  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  Honourable 
Member  just  ntiw  ;  but  such  complaints  may 
very  well  be  largely  made  without  their  reaching 
me,  because  unless  they  come  before  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  application,  I  should  know 
nothing  of  them. 

1598.  And  you  have  not  had  a  definite  appli- 
cation of  that  natui'e  ? — No. 

1.599.  Mr.  Graves.']  Does  the  Court  exercise 
any  check  or  control  over  the  charges  of  liqui- 
dators?— Certainly;  no  sum  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  official  liquidator  without  the  matter  having 
the  express  sanction  of  the  judge  in  great  cases, 
or  in  small  cases  the  sanction  of  the  chief  clerk 
acting  for  him. 

1600.  Is  there  any  rule  at  all  by  which  that 
discretion  is  used? — No  code  of  rules  had  yet 
been  determined  upon,  but  the  subject  is  under 
consideration  by  the  judges  with  a  view  to  fix,  if 
practicable,  some  scale  tor  the  remuneration  of 
the  liquidators. 

1601.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
settled  principle  upon  which  the  decisions  have 
been  made  ? — There  is  no  settled  principle.  The 
payments  which  have  been  hitherto  maide  in  my 
experience  have  all  been  payments  on  account, 
reserving  the  amount  of  the  entire  remuneration 
to  be  fixed  hereafter. 

1602.  I  presume  that  the  accounts  are  laid 
before  the  Court,  showing  the  liabilities  and  the 
assets  in  all  cases  ? — Certainly ;  tlve  practice  in 
the  Rolls  Court  is  for  the  official  liquidator  to 
lay  before  the  Court  periodically  at  times  fixed 
by  the  judge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
an  account  of  his  receipts  and  payments;  and  he 
necessarily  brings  before  the  judge  in  chambers 
a  statement  of  tne  assets  and  liabilities,  in  order 
to  receive  directions  as  to  their  realisation  and 
payment. 

1603.  Have  any  instances  come  under  your 
notice  where  the  assets  were  insufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  liquidation? — Yes,  I  know  of 
one  case  in  which  the  entire  assets  of  the  company 
consisted  of  the  furniture  of  the  Board  room. 
There  was  a  bill  of  sale  upon  that,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  altogether  insufficient  to  recoup  the 
liquidator  some  few  pounds  which  he  had  paid 
out  of  his  I  ocket. 

1604.  What  became  of  the  shareholders  in  that 
company? — They  had  all  fully  paid  up,  and 
consequently  no  call  could  be  made  upon  them, 

1605.  How  was  the  company  wound  up? — It 

wound  itself  up  ;  it  fell  dead. 

1606.  Is  it  usual  for  tlie  Court  to  compare  at 
all  the  deeds  of  association  of  companies  with 
the  prospectuses  which  are  issued  to  the  public? 
— It  becoiues  no  part  of  my  duty  to  do  that, 
unless  it  be  that  some  point  is  raised  by  "a  person 
whom  1  propose  to  fix  upon  the  list  as  to  a  varia- 


tion between  the  one  and  the  other;  but  no 
general  comparison  of  that  kind  falls  within  my 
duties. 

1607.  Have  you  foi-med  any  opinion  as  to- 
whether  many  flagrant  cases  of  differences  exist- 
ing has  been  brought  before  the  Court? — Ko 
doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among 
persons  in  the  legal  profession  that  numerous 
cases  of  that  kind  have  occurred. 

1608.  You  made  a  suggestion  with  regard  to 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  cases 
of  liquidation  to  the  county  courts,  and  I  think 
that  you  made  some  discrimination  as  regards  the 
amount ;  have  you  in  your  own  mind  at  all  fixed 
any  amount  as  a  limit  below  which  you  would 
allow  those  cases  to  go  to  the  county  courts? — I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  very  reasonable  limit  to 
fix,  that  where  the  subscribed  capital  did  not 
exceed  5,000  /.  the  case  should  go  to  the  county 
court ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  leit 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Chancery  judge  to  retain 
it  himself,  or  to  send  it  to  the  county  court  judge. 
That  should  depend  not  only  upon  the  amount, 
but  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  company. 
There  are  many  small  companies  which  are  set  on 
foot  for  an  entirely  local  object,  where  all  the 
shareholders  and  creditors,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  would  be  local  persons. 

1609.  I  suppose  that  you  would  be  guided  by 
the  locality,  in  fact,  to  some  extent  ? — I  think  that 
the  power  of  the  judge  should  be  to  send  it  not 
necessarily  to  the  county  court  of  the  district, 
but  to  some  neighbouring  county  court  of  his  own 
selection. 

1610.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.]  With  regard 
to  litigation  in  your  Court,  do  you  know 
whether  a  good  deal  of  litigation  has  arisen  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  subscription  of  some  of 
those  companies  ? — I  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  has  arisen  by  companies  being  allowed 
to  trade  before  there  had  been  a  sufficient  sub- 
scription to  justify  them  in  beginning  to  do  so. 

1611.  Has  that  given  rise  to  much  litigati(Hi? 
— It  has  given  rise  to  entering  into  a  number  of 
contracts,  and  then,  when  the  company  fails,  the 
winding-up  becomes  a  serious  and  embarrassed 
concern ;  whereas  if  it  had  failed  without  those 
contracts  being  entered  into,  it  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  the  very  simplest  kind. 

1612.  Do  you  mean  to'say  that  if  the  capital 
had  been  subscribed,  it  would  have  been  less 
onerom  to  those  shareholders  who  held  shares? 
— If  the  capital  had  been  subscribed,  the  company 
would  perhaps  have  succeeded,  and  if  the  capital 
not  being  subscribed  they  had  at  once  receded  and 
had  not  entered  into  any  contract,  tiien  the  liqui- 
dation would  have  been  a  matter  of  the  very 
simplest  nature. 

1613.  How  soon  after  the  composition  of  the 
company  is  the  return  made,  that  they  have  th^ 
capital  subscribed,  or  is  no  such  return  made  at 
all? — There  are  certain  returns  made  to  the  Re- 
gistrar General,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
without  reference  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  when 
those  returns  are  made ;  they  do  not  fall  under 
my  observation.  The  Act  of  Parliament  requires 
that  a  return  of  the  number  of  shareholders,  and 
the  number  of  shares  they  hold  shall  be  made 
periodically;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  once  a 
year,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  opeak  positively 
as  to  that. 

1614.  Then  no  shareholder  or  other  person 
has  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  acxjording  to 
the    law   as    now    administered,    whether  m   a 

company 
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oompsDj  of,  say,  aanounoed  as  having  a  capita 
Kit  100,000  /.,  uiat  amount  of  capitid  is  enb- 
sflribed  or  not  ? — Yes ;  I  think  he  has,  because 
I  think  that  every  company  is  bound  to  keep  a 
registry  of  shares  in  its  own  office,  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  fee,  any  member  of  the  public, 
and  without  any  fee,  any  member  of  the  company 
is  atliber^  to  inspect  that  register  of  shareholders. 

1615.  But  there  is  no  record  kept  in  any  public 
office,  is  there  ? — The  only  record  is  that  at  the 
Registrar  General's  Office,  and  that  is  only  made 
up  periodically,  and  no  record  is  kept  from  day 

*         to  day. 

1616.  Chairman.2  Is  the  return  made  an- 
nually ? — 1  think  it  is  made  annually,  but  I  really 
do  not  know,  and  I  cannot  speak  positively 
upon  that  point. 

1617.  Mr.  Lowe.']  Is  not  some  mischief  pro- 
duced with  regard  to  the  power  of  a  shareholder 
to  annoy  a  (3ompany  by  the  petition  for  winding 
up,  being  a  long  while  on  rec<M^  before  it  is 
called  on  to  be  heard? — It  may  happen  so  during 
the  vacation  of  the  Court,  but  the  time  tiiat  must 
elapse  between  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
and  its  hearing,  is  only  a  few  days  ordinarily  if 
the  court  is  sitting. 

1618.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  some  of  the  rules  passed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  required  a  petition  for  winding  up  to 
be  filed,  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  heard, 
but  you  say  that  is  not  so? — I  do  not  say  it  is  not 
80,  because  the  petition  is  presented,  and  is  heard 
die  next  day,  that  the  Court  sits  after  the  pre- 
sentation, and  tliat  might  be  in  the  long  vacation 
some  weeks  in  advance,  but,  during  the  ordinary 
sittings  oi  the  Court,  the  interval  could  not  be 
above  seven  or  ten  days 

1619.  But  even  seven  or  ten  days  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  is  it  not  f — Very  serious. 

1620.  Could  you  surest  any  means  by  which 
that  could  be  remedied? — ^The  Bight  Honourable 

-  Gentleman  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Chairman 
suggested  that,  and  in  answer  to  him  I  stated 
that  I  think  it  nay  be  reasonable  that  no  creditor 
^  should  be  at  liberty  to  present  a  petition  unlets 
he  had  previously  demanded  to  have  his  debt 
paid  in  writing,  and  that  then  his  petition  should 
not  be  received  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  to  the  effect  tbat  he  had  made  the  de- 
mfuid,  and  had  been  refused. 

1621.  But  the  case  you  want  to  provide  for  is 
where  a  man  made  an  unreasonable  daim  rather 
than  a  reaeonable  one,  I  suppose  ?— There  is  « 
sinilar  provinon  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  In 
that  case  the  matter  is  heard  in  private  before  the 
Commissioner,  who  can  direct  the  parties  either 
to  pay  the  debt,  or  to  give  security  for  its  pay- 
ment if  ari  action  is  broug^. 

1622.  Would  you  recommend  such  a  course  as 
tbat? — I  think  mat  might  be  a  very  reasonable 
proposition. 

1628.  You  spoke  of  exoibitant  terms  obtained 
by  patentees  and  inventors,  and  such  persons  in 
getting  up  companies,  did  you  not? — 1  have  not 

rken  of  patentees  and  inventors  so  much  as  of 
jHTomoters  of  oompwiieB,  aai  the  owners  of 
property. 

1624.  Do  you  think  that  things  which  are  put 
HI  the  Articles  of  Association  are  inventions? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

1625.  But  how  can  you  prevent  that? — The 
only  suggestion  I  make  to  prevent  that  is,  that 
the  Articles  should  be  printed  and  registered, 
and  that  they  should  be  accessible  to  the  share* 
holders  before  they  take  shares. 

•    0.68. 


1626.  Are  they  not  accessible  now  to  the 
•^areh(dders  before  they  take  shares  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily so ;  shares  are  frequently  taken  before  the 
Articles  of  Association  are  registered. 

1627.  Before  they  exist  perhaps  ? — Before  they 
exist. 

1628.  That  is  the  sharehdders  own  folly,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  their  folly  no  doubt. 

1629.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  liquidators 
by  the  Court,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  any  class  of  persons,  other 
than  those  from  whom  they  are  takrai,  are  so 
eligible  and  at  the  same  time  available ;  I  do  not 
think  any  olber  persons  than  accountants  could  do 
the  work  unless  they  were  such  persons  as 
merchants  and  managers  of  companies,  and  those 
are  not  available. 

1630.  Who  is  it  that  practically  recommends 
lie  liquidator  to  the  Court? — The  persons  hav- 
ing the  carriage  of  the  order  to  wind  up. 

1631.  That  is  the  attorney,  generally,  i«  it 
not  ? — That  is,  generally,  the  attorney  eiitxer  of 
the  company  or  of  the  shareholders,  or  of  cer- 
tain shareholders,  or  of  a  single  dtareholder ;  but 
other  parties  are  at  liberty  to  come  and  bring  a 
counter  propositicm. 

1632.  The  attorney  names  the  liquidator,  and 
I  suppose  the  liquidator  names  the  attorney  ?-— 
That  is  so. 

1633.  It  is  a  kind  of  vicious  circle  that  they 
work  in,  in  fact? — That  is  so. 

1634.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that 
state  of  things  ;  how  would  it  do  for  the  creditors 
to  have  the  dioice  of  the  liquidator  ? — The  diffi- 
culty about  that  id,  that  tiie  creditors  are  unas- 
certained. In  lai%e  companies  the  creditors  are 
very  numeroui«.  I  have  known  cases  in  which 
tiie  creditors  have  counted  by  hundreds,  and  the 
liquidation  must  go  on  whde  th^ir  claims  are 
being  under  in^•c-stigation. 

1635.  It  is  tho  creditor  whom  you  tbink  should 
be  represented  more  than  the  shareholders  in 
winding  up? — I  think  that  in  some  cases  the 
shareholders  ought  to  be  considered ;  where,  for 
instance,  they  pay  more  than  20 «.  in  the  poiind. 

1636.  Those  ( ompanies  are  generally  wound  up 
under  voluntary  liquidation,  are  they  not? — Not 
necessarily  so.  I  have  several  cases  in  my  know- 
ledge where  20  s.  in  the  pound  will  be  paid,  where 
the  companies  i\  ;-e  winding  up  compulsorily. 

1637.  What  is  the  inducement  to  go  to  com- 
pulsory liquidation,  when  they  will  pay  20 ».  in 
the  pound  ? — 14  may  be  the  pressure  ot  creditors, 
or  toe  want  of  confidence  of  eome  shareholder  in 
voluntary  windiug  up. 

1638.  Ab  a  gcuerai  rule,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
disadvantageous  plan,  would  it  not? — We  know 
so  littie  awmt  the  working  of  voluntary  winding 
up  at  present,  that  I  can  lurdly  say  whether  it  is 
so  or  not 

1639.  You  have  not  had  experience  in  volun- 
tary winding  up  under  the  court  ? — We  know 
nothing  of  voluntary  winding  up,  except  where 
tbe  parties  make  application  to  the  judge. 

1640.  Are  not  taoee  wplioations  frequendy 
made  ? — In  vdtontary  winding  up  they  are  very 
rardy  made  at  present. 

1641.  Do  you  think  that  the  liquidators  who 
are  appointed  by  the  court  obtain  exorbitant  pro- 
fits ?— I  think  that  the  daims  which  have  been 
made  are  some  of  them  very  exorbitant ;  but,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  exorbitant  sum  has 
been  pud. 

1642.  It  has  been  claimed,  but  not  pwd  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

N  4  1643.  What 
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E,B.  1643.  What  has  prevented  ita  being  paid? — 

CKttrci,  Esq.   gimply   because  the  judge  has  refused    to  al- 

"T"        low  it. 

9  ^P'"  1644.  Then  you  do  not  think  that,  practically, 

*    '•        any  great  wrong  is  done  ? — Certainly  not  within 

my  experience. 

1645.  You  do  not  know  much  about  voluntary 
winding  up,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  know  mucn 
about  voluntary  winding  up. 

1646.  That  would  be  the  fault,  I  suppose,  of  the 
companies  themselves  ? — It  would  be  die  fiiult  of 
the  companies  themselves. 

1647.  You  say  that  the  best  plan  to  correct 
any  difficulty  that  may  arise  as  to  transfer,  would 
be  to  have  a  duplicate  deed  executed  ? — That  is 
what  has  occurred  to  me. 

1648.  But  how  would  it  be  if  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  shares  took  place,  as  it  generally  does, 
without  any  deed  at  all  ? — It  is  followed  in  a  few 
days,  I  believe,  by  a  transfer. 

1649.  Shares  are  verbally  sold  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  are  they  not? — I  do  not  know  how 
they  are  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  man 
instructs  his  broker,  and  the  broker  finds  a  pur- 
chaser, and  then,  a  few  days  later,  a  transfer  is 

E resented  and  signed  by  the  vendor,  who  receives 
is  money. 

1650.  You  would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
a  duplicate  deed  of  transfer  ? — That  is  my  sug- 
gestion. 

1651.  Supposing  that  the  vendor  is  to  give 
notice  to  the  company  that  he  had  sold  his  shares, 
would  that  be  sufficient? — Unless  the  company 
had  a  deed  executed  by  the  purchaser,  they  could 
not  fix  him  on  the  re^ster. 

1652.  Supposing  uiat  a  deed  was  afterwards 
executed,  might  it  not  have  relation  back  to  the 
time  when  the  notice  was  given  ? — That  might 
very  well  be,  but  in  the  meantime  the  company 
may  be  wound  up. 

1653.  You  say  that  the  directors,  you  think, 
should  have  some  sort  of  compulsory  interest,  as 
it  may  be  called,  in  the  company  ? — I  suggested 
that. 

1654.  And  that  is  the  case  in  railways,  you 
say  ? — Yes. 

1655.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  railways  have 
been  well  managed  by  their  directors? — I  am 
hardly  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject. 

1656.  Then  why  has  that  been  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent that  it  should  be  so  ? — It  was  not  myself,  but 
the  Chairman  who  mentioned  railways. 

1657.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  narrow 
the  choice  of  directors  a  great  deal  ? — No  doubt 
it  would,  but  I  think  it  would  narrow  them  bene- 
ficially. 

1658.  Do  you  think  you  cannot  trust  people  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  people  whom  they 
would  have  to  represent  themselves  ? — No  doubt 
the  public  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  but 
I  think  that  some  rules  may  be  made  which 
would  be  consistent  with  that  principle. 

1659.  Cannot  you  imagine  a  case  where  a  man 
with  a  small  holding  in  a  company  would  be  more 
interested  in  its  success  than  another  whose  whole 
fortune  would  be  involved  ? — I  can  conceive  such 
a  case. 

1660.  With  regard  to  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion, your  suggestion  was  that  they  should  be 
printed  ? — Yes,  they  must  be  printed  under  the 
existing  law. 

1661.  Then  what  would  you  have  more  than  the 
existing  law  ? — I  would  have  them  printed  and 
registered  before  the  allotment  of  shares. 


1662.  And  how  about  the  transactions  that 
took  place  before  they  were  printed  and  regis- 
tered?— There  should  be  no  such  transactions 
according  to  the  view  which  I  suggest,  that  the 
company  should  inciu-  no  liability  except  such  as 
is  necessarily  incident  to  the  registration  of  the 
company. 

,  1663.  Who  pays  that?— That  might  be  paid 
by  the  shareholders  when  they  came  in.  As  it 
is  at  present,  it  must  be  paid  by  the  promoters. 

1664.  But  you  begin  by  forming  a  corporation, 
and  then  you  would  suspend  its  action,  because 
as  soon  as  the  Memorandum  of  Association  has 
been  signed,  and  the  money  paid,  it  is  incor- 
porated?— It  is  not  quite  so.  There  are  two 
stages  of  incorporation ;  there  is  the  provinonal 
registration,  and  the  complete  registration. 

1665.  Is  that  so?— That  is  so. 

1666.  Are  yon  quite  sure ;  can  you  refer  me  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — My  impression  is  that 
that  is  so.  There  are  certainly  two  stages ;  there 
is  the  registration  of  the  Articles  of  A^ssociation, 
and  the  registration  of  the  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation. 

1667.  The  first  thing  is  the  Memorandum  of 
Association,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1668.  And  that  must  be  signed  by  seven  per- 
sons ? — Yes. 

1669.  Upon  that  being  signed,  setting  forth 
certain  things  which  are  required  in  the  Statute, 
and  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  small  fee,  the 
company  is  incorporated,  is  it  not  ? — The  registra- 
tion of  the  memorandum,  and  the  registration  of 
the  articles  are  not  necessarily,  or  usually,  con- 
temporaneous. 

1670.  Then  after  the  company  is  incorporated,, 
it  settles  its  Articles  of  Association  ? — Yes. 

1671.  They  are  not  contemporaneous? — No. 

1672.  For  how  long  would  you  suspend  the 
incorporation  of  a  company  ? — I  would  suspend  its 
incorporation  until  after  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion nave  been  settied. 

1673.  That  was  the  old  scheme  until  this  pre- 
sent Act  was  superseded,  was  it  not? — That  was- 
so. 

1674.  Did  it  not  produce  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  ?— -1  am  not  aware  that  it  did. 

1675.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rights  of  persons 
under  those  provisional  regulations  were  very  ill- 
defined,  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  fix  any- 
body ? — By  limiting  the  power  to  enter  into 
contracts  until  the  articles  were  registered,  I 
think  that  difficulty  would  be  obviated. 

1676.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  give  a  good 
many  means  for  fraud  in  that  way,  and  that 
people  might  on  behalf  of  the  company  actually 
incorporated  enter  into  contracts  wnich  the  Cor- 
poration would  not  be  bound  by  ?— ^I  do  not 
foresee  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

1677.  lou  have  stated,  I  think,  that  you  would 
desire  that  the  promoters,  those  who  sign  the 
Memorandum  of  Association,  should  have  more 
stake  in  the  company  than  they  are  obliged  to 
have  now  ? — Yes. 

1678.  With  what  object?— With  the  object  of 
preventing  the  starting  of  companies  by  person* 
without  substance. 

1679.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevent  that? — 
I  think  not,  but  I  think  you  may  make  it  a  little 
more  difficult,  and  a  litUe  more  unsafe. 

1680.  Would  making  it  a  littie  more  difficult 
and  a  little  more  unsafe,  have  smy  other  effect  than 
that  of  increasing  the  chaises  which  people  would 
make  for  underteking  such  business? — That  is 
an  objection,  no  doubt. 

1681.  Mr, 
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1681.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.']  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Articles  of  Association  are  generally  signed  by 
the  shareholders  ? — In  practice  it  is  not  so.  The 
shareholder  applies  and  receives  his  letter  of 
allotment,  and  then  the  officers  of  the  company 
return  his  name  to  the  Registrar  General. 

1682.  But  it  frequently  is  the  case,  is  it  not, 
that  shareholders  do  sign  the  articles? — They  do 
frequently,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

1683.  Is  there  any  instance  that  you  know  of 
those  articles  being  altered  after  the  signatures 
of  some  of  the  shareholders  have  been  appended  ? 
— There  is  a  means  pro\-ided  by  the  Act  by  which 
the  articles  may  be  from  time  to  time  varied ;  if 
the  Right  Honourable  Member  means  that  after 
a  sharSiolder  has  signed  the  articles,  and  they 
bave  come  to  be  registered,  they  have  been 
varied,  such  instances  nave,  I  believe,  occurred. 

1684.  I  do  not  mean  a  fraudulent  alteration ; 
but  would  an  alteration  vitiate  the  articles  ? — I 
believe  that  would  be  so  as  regards  that  particular 
shareholder. 


1685.  Whether  the  change  is  material  or  not  ?        £•  ^- 
— Whether  the  change  is  material  or  not.     I  CKurcA,  Esq. 
think  that  in  point  of  law  the  shareholder  would        "T"".! 
cease  to  be  bound  if  the  articles  had  been  altered       ^  ift 
after  he  had  signed  them.  iw?- 

1686.  Do  you  know  of  such  instances? — I 
know  of  such  instances  having  occurred,  but  I 
have  known  of  no  such  decisions  having  been 
given. 

1687.  Mr.  Finlaif.l  What  notice  must  a  cre- 
ditor give  to  a  company  of  any  debt  before  pre- 
senting a  petition  ? — None  whatever,  as  far  as  I 
know  at  present. 

1688.  May  he  present  a  petition  without  giving 
any  notice  to  the  company  ? — Yes. 

1689.  What  means  have  the  public  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  capital  which  is  paid  up  ? 
— The  only  means  they  have  is  by  searching  tixe 
register  of  the  company  itself  and  by  searching 
the  books  of  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies. 


SwiNTON  BouLT,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1690.  Chairman.]  You  are  very  largely  con- 
nected with  finance  and  insurance,  I  think,  in 
Liverpool  and  in  London,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

1691.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
operation  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act  of  1862  ? 
—It  has. 

1692.  I  think  especially  in  Liverpool  there 
have  been  some  sad  cases  of  fiulure,  have  there 
not? — There  have  been  some  one  or  two  cases. 

1693.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
any  practical  improvements  with  regard  to  the 
Act  of  1862  which  your  experience  would  lead 
you  to  suggest  ? — I  think  that  the  facility  which 
18  given  for  the  formation  of  companies  is  a  very 
great  defect  in  the  Act,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  preliminary  inquiry  made  upon  autho- 
rity, as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  proposed 
— ^the  propriety  of  its  being  imdertaken  by  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  at  all — the  capability  of  the 
parties  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
means  by  which  they  propose  to  accomplish  it. 

1694.  You  speak  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
have  you  any  mode  to  suggest  by  which  such  a 
preliminary  inquiry  could  be  conducted? — I 
think  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

1695.  Then  would  you  suggest  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  revise  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion and  investigate  the  bona  Jides  of  those  con- 
cerns before  they  are  actually  incorporated? — I  do. 

1696.  Would  not  that  be  throwing  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  responsibility  which,  with  so 
many  hundred  companies,  would  be  more  than 
they  could  discharge? — I  think  that  the  effect 
would  be  probably  that  you  would  not  have  so 
many  hundreds  of  companies  to  inquire  into. 

1697.  Then,  does  it  strike  you  that  the  law,  by 
giving  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  so 
many  companies,  has  encouraged  irregularity  ? — 
That  is  Boy  opinion,  strongly. 

1698.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  has 
been  stated  here  by  witnesses,  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  fraud  and  improper  practice  of  all 
kinds  has  been  the  result  of  the  formation  of  those 
companies? — I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

1699.  And  do  you  think  that  that  might  be 
prevented  by  an  iteration  of  the  law? — ^I  think 
that  it  might. 

0.68. 


1700.  Two  or  three  practical  suggestions  have  s.  JBouU 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  companies  as  they  Esq. 
stand,  and  one  of  them,  upon  which  the  Committee  — — 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion,  is  with  re- 
ference to  companies  which  have  a  larger  amount 
of  capital  than  the  experience  of  their  business 
shows  to  be  necessary.  The  suggestion  has  been 
m^de  that  they  should  be  permitted,  by  a  simple 
resolution,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  capital, 
and  to  reduce  also  the  nominal  amount  of  their 
shares  ;  what  would  be  your  view  as  to  that  f — I 
think  that  whenever  a  company  is  formed  every 
facility  ought  to  be  ^iven  to  it  to  adapt  itself  to 
any  change  in  the  circumstances,  as  regards  the 
objects  which  it  is  carrying  out.  If  it  finds  its 
capital  too  large,  it  should  have  facility  for  re- 
ducing it ;  and  if  it  finds  it  too  small,  it  should 
have  facilities  for  increasing  it. 

1701.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  salutary 
provision,  and  one  which  would  be  within  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  permit  com- 
panies to  reduce  their  capital  in  that  way  without 
the  process  of  winding  up  ? — I  do. 

1702.  At  present,  as  you  are  aware,  companies 
limited  by  shares  must  go  through  the  whole 
process  of  winding  up  to  reduce  their  capital  if  it 
18  larger  than  is  required  ? — A  company  cannot 
do  that  without  injuring  itself  permanently. 

1703.  In  point  of  fact  that  means  dissolution 
instead  of  reduction,  does  it  not  ? — Exactly. 

1704.  In  reference  to  the  liability  of  promoters 
and  directors,  do  you  consider,  with  other  wit- 
nesses who  have  suggested  it,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  promoters  and  the  directors 
shoidd  hold  a  substantial  stake  in  the  company  ? 
— I  think  that  the  stake  which  a  director  holds 
should  be  regulated  by  the  proprietors  themselves; 
but  we  know  very  well  that  public  companies 
counting  of  many  hundreds  of  partners,  when 
they  meet  in  a  public  meeting  do  not  meet  in  the 
mass.  A  very  few  individuals  meet  and  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  the  mass ;  and  I  think  that  some 
means  should  be  taken  to  protect  those  who  are 
absent,  and  who  do  not  know  what  may  be  brought 
forward,  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
meetings  of  these  companies,  and  probably  reside 
at  a  distance. 


could 
O 


1705.  What  means  would  you  suggest  which 
aid  be  adopted^? — I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  very 
■^  difficult 
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S.Boull,     difficult  thing,   but  I   think  that  some  means 

^^'         should  be  taken  to  inform  the  absent  proprietors 

A     ji      of  motions  which  are  brought  forward  before  they 

,qX.         are  actually  decided  upon,  which  materially  affect 

the   constitution  and  power  of   the  governing 

body. 

1706.  You  think  that  a  more  efficient  system 
of  notice,  which  is  practically  greater  publicity, 
should  be  adopted  ? — Exactly, 

1707.  It  was  suggested  by  a  witness  on  a 
former  occasion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
the  directors  and  promoters  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  companies,  oven  in  the  direction  of  prac- 
tically making  1"  ir  liability,  to  some  extent 
unlimited,  wherea.^  the  liability  of  the  proprietors 
generally,  of  course,  would  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  their  shares ;  would  you  see  any  ob- 
jection to  that? — I  see  no  objection  whatever  to 
making  the  liability  of  the  directors  unlimited ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  would  exercise  a 
very  beneficial  effect.  With  regard  to  promoters, 
they  are,  I  believe,  under  the  present  law,  the 
directors  until  the  directors  have  been  appointed 
by  themselves,  and  they  exercise  all  the  ninctions 
01  directors  until  they  have  appointed  their  suc- 
cessors. There  is  no  power  to  control  them  in  any 
way,  and  to  see  that  they  are  competent  to  carry 
out  the  works  which  they  undertake  to  do,  untd 
they  have  abdicated  their  functions  by  appointing 
their  successors ;  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  very 
great  defect  in  the  Act. 

1708.  How  would  you  remedy  that  defect  ? — 
I  think,  by  preventing  any  contract  being  entered 
into  until  the  directors  were  appointed. 

1709.  In  j)oint  of  fact  you  agree  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  last  witness  ? — ^To  a  great  extent, 
I  do. 

1710.  Have  any  cases  come  before  you  in 
reference  to  winding  up,  which  have  suggested 
to  you  any  alterations  and  improvements  in  that 
part  of  the  law  which  affects  the  winding  up  of 
the  companies  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have. 
Those  are  technical  points  with  which  I  do  not 
concern  myself  much. 

1711.  iour  great  point  is,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  preliminary  investigation  to  prove  the  bona 
Jides  of  those  combinations,  before  large  numbers 
of  persons  are  induced  to  join  them  ? — My  im- 
pression is,  that  a  great  many  objects  for  which 
companies  are  formed  now,  are  not  at  all  fit 
objects  for  companies  to  undertake,  and  would 
not  be  undertaken  with  a  bon&  fide  intention, 
and  that  those  are  the  very  companies  which  lead 
unsuspecting  people,  and  people  of  small  means, 
and  ignorant  people,  into  trouble,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  law  exists  in  its  present  state,  some 
means  should  be  found  to  give  those  people  a 
protection  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  find 
for  themselves. 

1712.  I  presume  that  you  have  in  yoiur  mind 
the  protection  which  is  given  under  the  Friendly 
Society's  Act  to  the  formation  of  friendly  socie- 
ties?— Yes ;  and  also  with  regard  to  companies  of 
which  Mr.  Church  spoke,  wim  capitals  of  5,000/., 
and  things  of  that  kind,  if  the  object  be  really 
hon^  fide,  and  a  good  one,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  individuals  to  go  into  it. 

1713.  The  protection  given  under  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act  is  through  registration,  is  it  not  ? — 
Exactly. 

1714.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  body 
for  revision  or  for  preliminary  investigation,  and 
you  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be 
that  department  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  thst  there 


is  any  difficulty  in  it.  In  fact,  I  think  that  to  the 
Act  of  1862  there  is  a  scheme  of  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation appended,  and  I  think  that  it  would  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  frame  a  series  of  those  Articles 
which  should  be  applicable  to  particular  classes 
of  cases. 

1715.  Then  would  you  expect  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  take  the  prospectus  and  the  Articles  of 
Association,  and  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
and  ascertain  that  they  are  consistent,  and  that 
they  are  bona  fide  ? — Certainly. 

1716.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which  you 
wish  to  add  at  this  stage  of  your  examination  ? — I 
think,  with  the  last  witness,  that  where  the  object 
is  to  take  over  an  existing  business  or  property, 
or  other  interest  some  means  should  be  found  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  terms  upon  which 
such  a  transaction  is  proposed  to  be  entered  into, 
and  that  the  expense  of  any  such  inquiry  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  make  application  for  the 
company. 

1717.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  promoters  should 

?ay  the  expenses  of  that  preliminary  inquiry  ? — 
'he  promoters,  I  think,  should  pay  that  expense. 

1718.  The  assumption  being,  that  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  bring  forward  so  readily  anything 
which  was  immature  or  irregular  ? — Exactly ;  and 
that  they  will,  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  be 
men  of  substance,  and,  as  such,  will  be  entitled 
to  make  such  proposals.  Then,  I  think  that  the 
accounts  of  a  conipany  ought  to  be  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  published,  but  that  a  simple  certificate 
that  they  arc,  or  are  not,  satisfactory,  should  be 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  their  examina- 
tion. 

1719.  A  certificate  to  what  effect? — Simply 
that  the  accounts  are  or  are  not  satisfactory  %  you 
get  a  mass  of  figures  which  very  few  people 
would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  look  at  and 
which  still  fewer  understand  under  the  present 
system. 

1720.  And  that  would  be  really  an  efficient 
system  of  registration  of  accounts  in  fact,  would 
it  not  ? — It  would. 

1721.  And  of  audit  also? — Of  audit  also;  of 
course  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  power  to 
investigate  anything  which  was  not  satisfactory, 
as  they  have  now  under  the  present  Act.  Then, 
I  think,  that  the  liability  for  unpdd  calls  should 
attach  to  shareholders  for  three  years  after  the 
registration  of  the  transfer  of  shares'  in  Limited 
Liability  Companies,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
regard  to  Unlimited  Companies.  The  pro- 
prietors in  all  Unlimited  Cconpanies,  as  far  aa 
my  knowledge  goes,  are  liable  for  calls  for  three 
years  after  registration  of  the  transfer  for  the 
contracts  which  they  enter  into  during  member- 
ship, and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  rule 
shoiild  not  apply  to  Limited  Companies. 

1722.  The  Act  of  1862,  making  the  limit  one 
year,  you  would  extend  it  to  three  years,  making 
it  the  same  as  in  the  other  class  of  companies  for 
the  protection  of  creditors  ? — I  would  extend  it 
to  three  years. 

1723.  Is  there  any  other  practical  su^estion 
which  you  would  make  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is. 

1724.  Mr.  Finlatf.'\  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
facility  of  forming  these  companies  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  facility  of  getting  the  shores 
taken  up  by  the  public? — But  then  tibat  involyes 
a  machinery  for  giving  shares  a  fictitious  value, 
and  raising  them  to  a  premium,  and  then  tbe 
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public     take    the    shares    without 
whether  they  are  sound  or  not. 

1725.  But  was  it  not  during  a  time  of  great 
commercial  excitement,  when  people  were  making 
large  profits,  that  those  shares  were  generally 
taken  and  the  companies  formed  ? — I  think  that 
if  you  were  to  get  the  secret  history  of  those 
companies,  you  would  find  that  of  the  sums  paid 
to  the  promoters  considerable  portions  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  traffic  in  the  shares  before 
they  were  issued,  and  by  running  them  up  to  a 
fictitious  premium,  inducing  the  public  to  come 
in  and  take  the  shares,  believing  them  to  be  at 
a  premium,  and  that  shortly  after  they  were  is- 
aned,  the  shares  fell. 

1726.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  is  so  much  discredit  and  so  much 
difficulty  in  raising  capital,  the  same  facility  for 
creating  those  companies  exists  ?  —  The  same 
facility  exists  in  point  of  fact,  no  doubt,  but  in 
point  of  practice  it  is  utterly  inoperative.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  you  could  get  up  even  a  good 
sound  undertaking  of  any  consequence  now ;  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  public  would  look  at  it. 

1727.  Does  it  not  appear  from  that  that  the 
state  of  credit  has  been  more  the  cause  of  over 
speculation  in  those  shares  than  the  state  of  the' 
law  ? — I  think  that  the  law  giving  the  facility 
has  enabled  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  it  to  get  up  the  excitement  which  enabled  so 
many  companies  to  get  afloat,  and  which  occa- 
sions so  many  to  be  wound  up. 

1728.  Do  you  think  that  so  many  companies 
would  have  b>een  formed  if  the  liability  had  not 
been  limited  ? — I  do  not. 

1729.  Mr.  Stephen  CaveJ]  I  do  not  quite 
understand  how  far  you  would  wish  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  testify  to  the  goodness  of  a  company  ? 
— ^I  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  able 
to  certify  whether  the  object  which  a  company 
proposes  to  carry  out  is  a  fit  object  for  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  to  be  formed  for,  and  whether 
firom  its  magnitude  or  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  from  the  objects  intended  to  be  carried 
out,  its  objects  were  such  as  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany could  efficiently  accomplish. 

1730.  Then  that  would  go  a  very  small  way, 
would  it  not,  towards  the  security  of  the  share- 
holders ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  ;  I  think 
that  the  knowledge  that  a  proposal  had  to  go 
through  such  an  ordeal  would  exercise  a  very 
sound  influence  upon  the  class  of  promoters. 

1731.  But  what  object  is  there  which  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  is  not  capable  of  carrying  out 
among  those  which  are  generally  carried  out  by 
Joint  Stock  Companies? — It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  say  after  the  description  which  we  have 
heard  from  the  last  witness,  of  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  but  I  think  that  the  old 
authorities  limited  it  very  much  to  three  or  four 
kinds  of  business.  I  befieve  Adam  Smith  limits 
his  category  of  fit  objects  to  four  points. 

1732.  What  are  those? — Banking,  insurance, 
supply  of  water,  and  internal  traffic. 

1733.  And  would  you  wish  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  prohibit  the  formation  of  any  Joint  Stock 
Companies  for  any  other  purposes  than  those 
which  you  have  mentioned? — Unless  there  is 
something  analogous,  or  something  involving 
great  risk,  or  some  expense,  or  something  unusual. 
1  think  that  all  other  objects  might  be  accom- 
plished by  private  individuals,  and  that,  where 
private  individuals  can  accomplish  the  object  pro- 
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perly,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  injurious,  to      s.  hoult 
call  into  existence  a  Joint  Stock  Company.  Esq. 

1734.  Then  would    you  wish   the    Board  of        — — 
Trade  to  prohibit  all  Joint  Stock  Companies,  ex-       9  April 
cept  for  the  purposes  which  you  mention,  unless         1867. 
they  were  such  purposes  as  involved  great  risk  ? 

— Practically,  it  would  come  to  that. 

1735.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  shareholders?— Yes;  of  course 
they  would  not  have  tiie  opportunity  of  going 
into  thousands  of  things  which  are  open  to  tliem 
now. 

1736.  But  would  the  Board  of  Trade  prohibit- 
ing companies,  except  those  that  involved  great 
rislc,  be  a  protection  to  the  sbareholders  ? — It 
would  be  a  protection  to  the  public  before  they 
became  shareholders,  because  they  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  shareholders. 

1737.  Would  you  not  consider  that  mining, 
for  instance,  was  an  object  for  which  a  Joint  Stock 
Company  might  well  be  formed  ? — No  doubt. 

1738.  Would  you  wish  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
inquire  into  the  chances  of  the  success  of  a  mine 
before  it  allowed  the  company  to  be  brought  out  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  into  that  at  all. 

1739.  Then  I  do  not  exactiy  see  in  what  way 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  protect  the  public 
according  to  your  proposals? — I  think  that  a 
mining  company  will  come  under  the  definition 
which  I  gave  01  businesses  of  extraordinary  risk; 
a  mine  may  be  either  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing, 
but  I  should  not  ask  the  Board  of  Trade  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  is  proper  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  working  a  particular 
mine. 

1740.  Then  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  protect  the  public? — By  pre- 
venting those  schemes  which  have,  until  lately, 
been  brought  forward  to  a  large  extent,  from  being 
brought  forward  at  all. 

1741.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  more  fortunes 
have  been  lost  by  mining  than  by  anything  else  ? 
— And  probably  there  have  been  more  made  in 
that  way  than  in  any  other. 

1742.  But  confining  it  to  loss,  has  not  more 
money  been  lost  in  mines  than  in  almost  anything 
else? — Possibly  that  may  be  so,  but  that  is 
because  the  mine  itself  has  been  bad. 

1743.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  you,  that  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  to  sanction  mining  as  one  of 
the  purposes  to  which  Joint  Stock  Companies 
ought  to  be  allowed,  that  would  not  have  the 
effect  which  you  intend  of  protecting  the  public  ? 
— I  do  not  mean  to  propose  to  throw  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  a  particular  undertaking  of  a  particular 
class  is  likely  to  be  profitable  or  not,  but  simply 
whether  the  undertaking  itself  belongs  to  a  class 
to  which  the  principles  of  Joint  Stock  Association 
ought  to  be  applied. 

1744.  But  then,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  sanc- 
tions that  class  of  enterprise,  which  is  one  of 
great  risk,  as  you  propose,  how  does  that  pro- 
tect the  public,  who  are  supposed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  those  things? — It  will  not  protect  them  as 
regards  the  result  of  the  working  of  that  under- 
taking, but  only  to  the  extent  and  in  the  way  in 
which  Parliament  protects  the  public  from  sub- 
scribing to  a  railway. 

1745.  How  does  Parliament  protect  the  public 
from  subscribing  to  a  railway  ? — If  the  railway 
be  not  one  which  Parliament  thinks  ought  to  be 
made,  it  does  not  sanction  the  Bill. 

1746.  But  that  has  no  reference  to  the  profits 
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v8.  Boult,     of  the  railway,  has  it  ? — Not  at  all,  nor  should  I 
Esq.         propose  that  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

should  have  any  rererence  to  the  profits  of  the 

9  April       proposed  undertaking. 
1867.  1747.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  pro- 

tect the  public  ? — Only  by  preventing  an  im- 
proper object  being  made  uie  subject  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Association. 

1748.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  money 
which  has  been  lost  has  been  lost  by  companies,  the 
objects  of  which  were  right  and  proper  ? — I  can- 
not speakof  the  aggregate,  because  1  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

1749.  Have  not  the  large  losses  which  have 
taken  place  lately  been  in  banks,  for  instance,  and 
discount  houses  ? — No  doubt,  in  many  cases  they 
have. 

1750.  Those  are  the  losses  to  which  all  the 
public  have  been  attending  for  the  last  year,  are 
they  not? — Yes. 

1751.  Would  you  consider  that  those  are  not 
proper  objects  for  Joint  Stock  Companies? — I 
think  that  they  are  proper  objects  for  Joint  Stock 
Companies. 

1752.  Then  if  the  Board  of  Trade  iovited  the 
public  to  subscribe  to  such  objects  as  those,  they 
would  not  be  protecting  the  public,  would  they  ? 
— No,  but  I  think  that  probably  when  the  Board 
of  Trade  came  to  look  into  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation, they  might  properly  inquire  into  the 
general  points  which  are  mcluded  in  the  Articles 
of  Association,  and  so  they  would  protect  the 
public. 

1753.  What  sort  of  points  would  those  be  ? — 
The  premiums  given  for  goodwill,  and  premiums 

Eaid  to  promoters,  and  a  variety  of  things  of  that 
ind,  which  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  previous 
witnesses,  and  which,  coming  under  observation 
in  that  way,  would,  I  think,  nave  saved  the  public 
a  good  deal  of  money. 

1754.  But  do  you  suppose  that  those  are  gene- 
rally the  reasons  of  the  downfall  of  companies  ? — 
To  a  greater  extent,  I  think,  than  many  people 
imagine. 

1755.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  improvident  ad- 
vances have  been  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
most  of  the  companies  which  have  failed  in  the 
last  year? — Yes,  improvident  advances  made 
before  the  companies  were  formed  in  some  cases. 

1756.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  capable  of  enquiring  into  the  different  advances 
which  have  been  made  by  the  companies  pre- 
vious to  their  formation  as  Limited  Liability 
Companies? — They  can  go  generally  into  them, 
but  probably  not  into  particulars;  it  would  be 
only  in  cases  where  the  sums  are  large  relatively 
to  the  capital  that  they  would  think  it  necessary 
to  make  the  inquiry,  probably. 

1757.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  make  any  inquiry  which  could  lead  to 
the  truth  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  debtors  of  a 
large  company  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  them  not  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
solvency  of  the  debtors  of  a  company,  but  to  form 
an  opinion  in  particular  cases  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  right  that  the  public  without 
knowledge  should  be  invited  to  subscribe  to 
undertakings  which  include  such  large  liabilities 
without  their  being  informed  of  it. 

1758.  Then  do  you  mean  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  refuse  its  sanction  to  companies 
which  were  formed  for  taking  up  a  bank  with 
large  liabilities? — I  think  timt  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  refuse  its  sanction  in  cases  where 


tiiere  are  discrepancies  between  Articles  of 
Association  and  prospectuses  which  are  put 
forth  to  the  public. 

1759.  But  we  are  talking  now  of  the  actual 
objects  of  the  company  itself,  and  not  of  any  ^s- 
crepancy  between  one  of  the  articles  and  the 
prospectus,  which  is  a  different  question.  You 
stated  that  you  thought  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
protect  the  public  by  refusing  its  sanction  to 
Limited  Liability  Companies  which  were  brought 
forward  for  carrying  out  certain  objects.  I 
wished  you  to  define  what  those  objects  were, 
and  you  mentioned  three  or  four  as  being  the 
only  ones  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  ou«it  to 
give  its  sanction.  Then  I  wanted  you  to  Drinjf 
your  mind  to  this  point,  whether  tne  Board  of 
Trade  could  go  so  far  into  the  merits  of  each 
scheme  as  to  give  the  public  any  efficient  pro- 
tection?— I  think  that  they  might  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  to  this  extent :  to  see  that 
the  prospectus  correctiy  represented  those  merits, 
and  that  the  propectus  did  not  conceal  that  which 
the  Articles  of  Association  or  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  parties  included,  and  which  it  was 
material  that  the  public  should  know,  in  order 
to  influence  them  in  coming  to  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  should  take  shares. 

1760.  Then  you  do  not  wish  them  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  scheme,  but  simply  to  see 
whether  the  prospectus  and  the  Articles  of 
Association  correspond  ? — That,  to  a  great  extent, 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

1761.  That  is  done  by  the  Registrar  General, 
or  might  be  done  by  him,  might  it  not  ? — It  might 
be,  if  he  were  made  anything  but  a  recording 
officer,  which  I  apprehend  he  is  now. 

1762.  But  is  it  much  more  than  being  a  re- 
cording officer  if  he  simply  sees  whether  the 
prospectus  and  the  Articles  of  Association  agree? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  more  than  that. 

1763.  You  think  it  is  littie  more  than  that? — 
It  is  considerably  more,  materially  more,  I  think. 

1764.  Then  you  confine  yourself  to  that,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  you  propose  should  simply 
confine  itself  to  discrepancies  between  the  pro- 
spectus and  the  Articles  of  Association  ? — tf pon 
that  point  I  say  further  that  I  think  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  ought  to  satisfy  itself  that  those 
who  propose  to  carry  out  a  company  of  this  kind 
are  competent  to  do  so. 

1765.  How  would  it  be  possible  that  they 
should  do  that ;  could  they  inquire  into  the  private 
fortune  of  all  the  promoters  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  could  do  that,  but  I  think  there  would  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  getting  information  gene- 
rally when  once  the  machinery  is  established. 

1766.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  the  Board  of  Trade  misleading 
uie  public  by  want  of  perfect  accuracy  in  suc^ 
cases  as  those  ? — I  think  that  the  fact  of  a  certi- 
ficate of  registration  being  given  now  is  rather  a 
misleading  fact. 

1767.  The  certificate  of  re^stration  simply 
shows  that  the  articles  are  reristered,  does  it  not  ? 
— That  is  so  to  those  who  understand  it ;  but  the 
general  public,  I  think,  do  not  understand  that 
it  is  a  mere  formal  act ;  I  think  that  the^  fancy 
there  is  something  more  than  that  in  the  issue  of 
a  certificate  of  registration. 

1768.  Do  you  wink  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
Groyemment  department  should  give  its  impri~ 
matttr  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage,  or  the 
safety  or  danger,  of  the  jpublic  investing  in  certain 
companies  ? — I  think  that  they  should  either  do 
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one  thing  or  the  other ;  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  mere  certificate  of  registration  is  of  any  ad- 
Tanti^e  at  all  as  at  present  regulated,  or  that 
there  is  anything  gained  by  it;  I  want  to  see  it 
done  away  with,  or  some  benefit  introduced  into 
it. 

1769.  Would  you  prefer  doing  away  with  the 
re^stration  altogether? — Yes,  unless  it  can  be 
made  more  efficient. 

1770.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change make  certain  inquiries  into  the  position 
of  companies  before  it  gives  a  day  of  settlement  ? 
— It  has  done  so  In  some  cases,  but  there  should 
be  a  preliminary  inquiir  to  that,  I  think. 

1771.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  a  very  much  better  tribunal  to  decide 
these  questions  than  a  Government  department? 
— I  do  not. 

1772.  Ckairman.']  I  think  perhaps  that  you 
have  in  your  mind  uie  sort  of  inquiiy  which  used 
to  take  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  issuing 
of  charters  ? — Yes. 

1773.  Mr.  GravesJj  You  have  stated,  have  you 
not,  that  in  Unlimited  Companies  there  is  a 
liability  attaching  to  shareholders  for  three  years 
after  they  have  disposed  of  their  shares  ? — Yes. 

1774.  Can  you  state  under  what  Act  that  is  ? 
— I  think  that  it  is  in  any  special  Act  which  a 
company  has  obtuned  for  itself;  in  the  Act  of  a 
joint  stock  company  which  is  empowered  by  Act 
of  Parliament  that  clause  is  inserted.  It  is  so  in 
the  Act  of  the  company  with  which  I  am  myself 
connected,  viz.,  the  Liverpool,  and  London,  and 
Globe  Insurance  Company. 

1776.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.']  Is  that  in 
their  Act  now  ? — Yes. 

1776.  Is  that  the  original  Act? — Yes. 

1777.  Mr.  Graves.'j  Are  you  speaking  rather 
from  information  derived  from  your  own  experi- 
ence in  your  own  company,  than  from  any  know- 
ledge that  diis  arises  under  any  general  Act  of 
Faniament? — I  do  not  know  that  it  arises  under 
any  general  Act  of  Parliament ;  bat  it  is  a  clause 
wiuch  is  inserted,  I  think,  in  the  Acts  of  all  the 
Unlimited  Companies  which  have  obtained  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

1778.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where 
that  liability  is  not  enforced? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have ;  I  cannot  recall  any  instance. 

1779.  It  has  been  suggested  by  witnesses  before 
this  Committee,  that  there  should  be  either  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  paid  up,  or  that,  as  some  have  suggested, 
it  should  be  paid  up  in  full ;  I  presume  that  in 
the  event  of  its  being  paid  up  in  full,  your  objec- 
tion with  regard  to  the  liability  would  cease  alto- 
gether ? — Of  course  no  liabiuty  remains  if  it  is 
pud  up  in  full. 

1780.  Taking  the  case  which  has  been  also 
suggested,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  a 
certain  portion  unpaid  (say  one-fourth  of  the 
capital),  would  you  consider  that  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders  should  continue  the  same  as  in 
the  case  where  there  was  only  one-fourth  paid 
up  ? — I  think  that  the  liability  for  the  balance 
snould  endure  just  the  same  whether  it  is  one- 
fourth  or  three-fourths.  If  it  is  all  paid  up,  of 
course  there  is  no  farther  liability. 

1781.  Would  it  not  be  in  your  mind  a  ques- 
tion of  degree,  as  to  whether  a  very  large  portion 
oi  the  capital  is  paid  up,  or  only  a  very  small 
portion  paid  up? — I  ehoald  make  the  liability 
the  same  in  all  cases ;  but  I  think  that  the  sound 
principle  is  to  have  tJl  the  capital  paid  up. 

0.68. 


1782.  Your  experience  is  very  much  derived'     S.  BaulU 
as  you  have  stated,  from  unlimited  companies.         Esq. 

Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  the  requirements        

of  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  as  regards  the  9  April 
publicity  which  has  to  be  given  every  year  to  1867. 
the  shareholders  in  the  companies  ? — I  am  aware 

that  in  the  month  of  February  every  year,  an  ac- 
count has  to  be  handed  in  to  the  Registrar 
General,  and  it  is  filed,  and  the  accounts  are 
published ;  but  I  think  the  information  given  to 
the  public  by  that  registration  of  the  accounts  is 
very  inadequate. 

1783.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  there  is 
also  a  requirement  that  each  company  shall  ex- 
hibit in  its  own  office  or  place  of  business,  a 
statement  of  accounts,  and  that  for  seven  days 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  a 
copy  of  the  accounts  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  shareholders  ? — That  is  so. 

1784.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether* 
in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  shareholders  in  un- 
limited companies,  there  is  any  greater  protection 
shown  or  given  to  the  shareholders  than  there  is 
under  the  limited  liability  system ;  or  could  you 
suggest  any  improvement? — The  improvement 
which  I  suggested  before,  was  that  the  account 
should  be  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to 
some  other  authority,  and  that  a  simple  certifi- 
cate that  the  account  wa«  satisfactory  should  be 
issued. 

1785.  Can  you  draw  any  comparison,  as  to 
whether  the  system  which  is  at  work  under  the 
unlimited  companies  gives  to  the  shareholders 
greater  publicity  and  information,  and  greater 
protection,  than  the  system  which  is  at  work 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  system  common  to  the  unlimited  com- 
panies. There  are  some  unlimited  companies 
that  render  no  account  at  all,  and  never  hold  a 
public  meeting  at  all,  excepting  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  a  dividend,  and  never  exhibit  tneir 
accounts.  There  are  others  which  are  bound  to 
exhibit  their  accounts,  and  to  have  them  pre- 
pared for  seven  days  before  the  annual  meeting ; 
and  there  are  others  again,  I  believe,  which  circu- 
late their  aiccounts  through  the  proprietors  before 
a  general  meeting;  but  there  is  no  system,  I 
think,  common  to  them  all. 

1786.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.l  You  mean  to 
say,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  law  in  the  matter  ? — 
There  is  no  law. 

1787.  Nor  is  the  practice  uniform  with  regard 
to  keeping  the  accounts  ? — Precisely. 

1788.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  these 
matters ;  have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  that  would  result  to  the  public 
and  to  the  sliareholders  by  enlarging  the  liabilitjr 
from  one  year  to  three  years? — My  opinion  is 
based  upon  this :  that  if  it  be  desirable  in  the 
case  of  unlimited  companies,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  rule  should  not  apply  to  limited 
companies. 

1789.  In  the  case  of  which  you  spoke  with  re- 
gard to  the  Globe  Company,  that  was  a  company 
constituted  under  some  old  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  it  not  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  Company  and  the  year  1836. 

1790.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  with  regard  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  that  promotion  money  was 
used  to  buy  shares  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
before  the  shares  were  distributed,  and  that 
thereby  a  fictitious  premium  was  put  upon  them 
to  induce  persons  to  subscribe? — I  Imve  been 
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told  so  by  those  who  said  that  they  had  so  applied 
the  money. 

1791.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  form  a  part  of 
our  legislation  to  prohibit  such  trading? — \Vhat  I 
meant  was,  that  tnat  observation  went  to  explain 
how  the  public  were  induced  to  go  into  those 
transactions  without  having  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  them ;  that  they  were  led  by  the  pre- 
mium to  which  the  shares  were  thus  driven  up 
to  apply  for  them  without  making  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking itself. 

1792.  Then,  as  we  are  now  considering  the 
question  of  limited  liability,  and  what  changes 
may  be  made,  would  you  suggest  that  there  should 
be  a  prohibition  enacted  upon  dealings  of  that 
kind  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  prohibition  that 
you  could  make  would  prevent  them;  but  my 
object  was  to  have  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the 
bonojiden  of  the  undertaking  and  to  throw  some 
little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  companies 
being  brought  out  in  the  way  they  are. 

1793.  With  regard  to  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  not  been  touched  upon  here  at  all ; 
as  you  belong  to  some  old  companies,  and  as  you 
have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  mischief  which  is  done  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  voting  by  proxy  in  all  our  modern 
companies  ? — I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  do  think 
it  a  very  objectionable  plan.  It  was  with  reference 
to  that  that  my  reply  to  the  Chairman  upon  the 
limitation  of  powers  at  the  general  meeting,  unless 
attended  in  person  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
proprietors,  was  directed.  I  do  not  think  that 
voting  by  proxy  is  at  all  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
proceeding. 

1794.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  system 
by  which  the  proxies  are  deposited  before  the 
questions  are  put,  is  liable  to  place  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  and  to  dis- 
courage useful  discussions  at  public  meetings? — 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  if  you  do  away 
with  the  proxy,  you  must  also  limit  the  power  of 
the  persons  present  at  any  general  meeting,  so  as 
to  proportion  it  in  some  way  or  other  to  the 
number  of  proprietors,  and  the  amount  of  stock 
represented. 

1795.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  East  India 
Company,  and  I  believe  in  the  Bank  of  England 
now,  proxies  are  not  allowed,  and  that  a  question 
is  put,  and,  if  carried,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 


nine  persons,  whether  they  be  directors  or  pro- 

Erietors,  to  question  the  decision  and  demand  » 
allot,  and  then  a  ballot  is  taken  on  a  subsequent 
daj,  or  proxies  might  be  taken,  and  do  you  not 
think  that  would  be  an  impro%'ement  ? — It  would 
be  an  improvement,  no  doubt 

1796.  But  you  think  many  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  companies  have  laboured,  and  still 
labour,  may  be  traced  to  the  mode  in  which 
proxies  have  been  used,  and  that  the  general 
body  of  proprietors  have  not  been  able  to  exer- 
cise that  control  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  done  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  if  the 
body  of  proprietors  knew  upon  what  questions 
they  were  going  to  vote,  it  would  have  a  very- 
salutary  influence,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the  votes 
they  gave. 

1797.  What  is  the  system  prescribed  under 
the  Globe  Act  of  Parliament,  trf  which  you 
spoke? — I  am  speaking  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  of  the  Globe. 

1798.  Was  that  the  Act  of  1836?— That  was 
the  Act  of  1836.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does 
not  interfere  with  any  question  of  that  kind ;  it 
is  a  simple  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the 
chairman. 

1799.  It  does  not  direct  how  the  votes  are  to 
be  taken  ? — No,  it  does  not  at  all  go  into  ques- 
tions as  to  the  proprietors  inter  se. 

1800.  Mr.  Finlay.']  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  you  thought  the  whole  of  the  ct^ital  of 
Limited  Liability  Companies  ought  to  be  paid  up? 
— Yea. 

1801.  Supposing  a  company  has  been  formed, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  one  million,  and  that 
they  commence  their  business,  and  in  working 
it  they  find  that  they  require  only  a  capital  of 
500,000/.,  the  other  500,000/.  remains  a  burden 
upon  them ;  do  yon  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  reduce  it  ? — I  do ;  I  think  every  facility  for 
that  reduction  should  be  given  to  them. 

1802.  Mr.  Morriaon.']  What  practical  advan- 
t^e  is  there  in  that  ? — The  practical  advantage 
is  this :  that  if  yon  do  not  advertise  a  large  amount 
of  nominal  capital  which  may  practically  be  as 
much  out  of  reach  as  if  it  was  never  advertised  at 
all,  by  reason  of  the  subscribers  not  being  able  to 

Eay  it  if  it  is  wanted,  you  get  rid  of  one  means  of 
Imding  the  public  to  what  you  really  possess. 


Henry  Barry  Hyde,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


B.  Hyde,       1803.    Chairman.']  You  are  connected   with 
Esq.         banking  in  Liverpool,  are  you  not? — I  am  general 

manager  of  the   National  Bank   of  Liverpool, 

Limited. 

1804.  Yoiu:  attention  has  been  directed,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1862,  and  to 
the  working  of  limited  liability  combinations 
generally  ? — It  has. 

1805.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Committee 
any  suggestions  which  your  observations  enable 
you  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
law  ? — I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  com- 
panies should  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  liability 
upon  their  shares  when  they  find  it  to  be  too  large. 

1806.  Have  jrou  known  cases  where  there  was 
any  practical  difficulty  in  that  respect  ? — In  our 
own  case,  for  instance,  we  have  shares  of  100/. 
each,  with  15  /.  paid,  and  a  nominal  capital  of  three 


millions.  We  find  now  that  that  is  too  large, 
and,  in  the  present  uneasy  feeling  in  the  country 
respecting  limited  liability,  it  is  thought  to  be 
desirable  to  reduce  the  amount,  but  we  cannot  do 
so  except  by  winding-up. 

1807.  And  that  would  destroy  you,  I  suppose? 
— It  would  be  most  objectionable  ;  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  found  in  the  companies  which 
have  already  attempted  to  reduce  their  shares  by 
winding-up,  that  the  very  persons  who  were  most 
prominent  in  inducing  them  to  do  so  would  not 
afterwards  take  the  new  shares,  but  wanted  to  be 
paid  off  as  for  the  full  amount  for  which  the  com- 
pany wotJd  wind  up. 

1808.  In  point  of  fact  it  means  final  dissolution, 
does  it  not? — Yes. 

1809.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  a  company 
having  an  excess  capital  of  that  kind,  should  be 
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permitted  by  resolution  to  reduce  it  ? — Yes ;  and  by 
giving  full  notice  to  the  public  and  the  creditors. 

1810.  How  would  you  propose  to  protect  the 
creditors  ? — Any  company  which  wanted  to  reduce 
its  capital  ought,  I  uiink,  to  give  at  least  three 
months'  notice  in  the  "  Gazette,"  or  perhaps  in 
two  London  papers  and  in  two  local  papers,  and 
to  send  round  a  notice  to  each  creditor.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  advisable  also,  that  they  should  print 
the  fact  upon  any  official  documents  which  they 
issued. 

1811.  Why  might  it  be  dearable? — Because, 
for  instance,  bills  or  letters  of  credit  may  get  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity, not  being  creditors  at  the  time,  of  know- 
ing it. 

1812.  And  you  would  put  the  word  "reduced" 
as  well  as  "limited?" — Yes. 

1813.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  a  case  as  yon 
have  mentioned,  where  there  is  obviously  an 
excess  of  capital,  that  fact  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing, if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  the  quality  of 
your  constituent  body,  ana  of  driving  out  n-om 
you  prudent  and  substantial  men,  and  bringing 
in  men  of  a  more  speculative  turn,  and  with  less 
property  ? — It  may  have  that  effect  lately,  but  it 
had  not  before. 

1814.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  companies  in  the  same  position  as  the 
one  of  which  you  speak,  who  are  anxious  to 
reduce  their  capital  ? — A  great  many. 

1815.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  as  a 
matter  of  public  credit  and  advantage  if  power 
were  given  to  companies  generally  to  do  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  it  would. 

1816.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  here,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  is  held  in  a  sort  of  suspension,  in  ccmse- 
quence  of  this  overhanging  and  needless  liability? 
— Yes,  to  a  very  large  amount. 

1817.  Does  that  apply  not  only  to  banks,  but 
to  companies,  for  manufacturing  and  mining,  and 
other  purposes  ? — I  think,  to  all  new  companies, 

1818.  Do  you  think  that  the  creditors  could 
be  thoroughly  and  eflSciently  protected  con- 
sistantly  with  that  power  of  reduction? — Cer- 
tainly, because,  having  three  months'  notice,  the 
creditor  can  get  his  money. 

1819.  You  would  not  propose,  I  presume,  to 
alter  in  any  way  the  liability  of  shareholders  from 
what  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  reduction  took 
place  quoad  creditors  then  existing? — No,  I 
would  suppose  it  to  be  in  this  way :  that  the 
alteration  was  made  on  the  Ist  of  August  next. 
I  would  propose  that  a  shareholder,  having  £.  100 
share  on  the  31st  of  July,  should  still  retain  his 
liability  upon  them  for  a  year.  The  effect  of  it 
would  be  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  would 
be  an  infinitesimal  amount  due  under  them. 

1820.  Do  yon  think  that  that  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient protection  for  the  creditors  ? — Quite  so. 

1821.  Is  there  any  other  practical  suggestion 
which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  that 
where  shares  are  fully  paid  up,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  be  payable  to  bcMrer  or  to  order,  at 
the  wish  of  the  holder,  and  that  afterwards 
they  should  be  re-registered  if  it  was  thought 
necessary. 

1822.  Then  you  would  give  them  the  privilege 
of  registration,  but  you  would  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory ? — Yes,  but  I  would  not  give  them  the 
power  of  attending  at  meetings,  or  of  voting  at 
meetings. 

0.68. 


1823.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  U,  B.  Hyde^ 
to  lay  before  the  Committee  ? — 1  think  that  it         Esq. 

would  be  a  great  advantage  if  there  was  some        

simple  manner  of  binding  all  companies,  either  by      9  April 
the  signature  of  their  manager  or  secretary,  or  of        1807. 
one  or  two  of  the  directors.     At  present  every 

company  is  bound  by  its  Articles  of  Associati(m, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  differ  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  company  is  to  be  botmd. 
For  instance,  one  company  will  be  bound  by  the 
signature  of  its  manager ;  another  by  the  signa- 
ture of  its  secretary ;  another  by  the  signature  of 
a  manager  and  a  director,  or  two  directors  and 
the  manager ;  and  some  require  to  have  the  seal 
impressed. 

1824.  All  this  leads  to  irregularity  and  diffi- 
culty, and  you  would  desire  to  have  uniformity 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  irregularity 
and  difficulty  ? — Yes ;  I  think  also  that  the  system 
of  audit  is  a  bad  system  for  large  companies,  and 
I  think  that  it  will  be  found  that,  at  some  future 
day,  it  will  lead  to  fraud.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  auditors  really  to  audit  the  accounts  of  a  large 
bank,  or  of  a  large  company. 

1825.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  as  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  present  practice  ? — I  think  that 
if  it  was  left  to  the  directors  and  officers,  then  the 
public  would  have  the  opportunity  of  knovdng 
who  the  directors  and  officers  were,  and  of 
trusting  them  if  they  liked  it. 

1826.  Then  would  you  abolish  the  audit  ?— I 
would  abolish  making  it  compulsory,  as  at  present. 

1827.  Do  you  tmnk  that  it  leads  to  a  false 
security,  and  that  it  is  not  efficient  ? — I  think  it 
leads  to  a  very  false  security,  and  that  it  is  not  at 
all  efficient.  With  reference  to  what  one  of  the 
witnesses  stated  to-day  respecting  the  sale  of 
shares,  and  the  transfer  not  being  registered, 
perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  that  the  shareholder 
who  sold  might  have  the  power  to  request  the 
directors  to  sell  the  shares  standing  in  his  name, 
if  the  transfer  were  not  registered  within  a  month, 
the  directors  to  hold  the  proceeds  for  the  original 
purchaser. 

1828.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  ? — I  think  so. 

1829.  Mr.  Morrison.']  How  is  a  person  who 
wishes  to  transfer  his  shares  to  know  whether  the 
share  is  transferred  or  not,  without  going  and  look- 
ing at  the  register :  is  any  notice  sent  to  them 
now  ? — No. 

1830.  He  sells  his  share  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  he  sells  it  to  some  person  whom, 
probably,  he  does  not  know,  and  he  receives  his 
money;  but  he  has  no  information  when  the 
transfer  has  been  effected,  has  he  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

1831.  Do  vou  think  it  desirable,  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  fraud,  that  some  notice  should  be 
sent  to  him,  either  through  the  post  office,  or 
otherwise? — In  some  companies  it  is  usual  to 
send  a  notice,  on  application,  for  the  transfer  of 
shares. 

1832.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory? — ^I 
would  have  no  objection  to  making  it  compul- 
sory, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  much 
good. 

1833.  When  shares  are  fully  paid  up,  or  when 
a  large  portion  has  been  paid  up,  eay  50  per 
cent.,  or  76  per  cent.,  have  you  considered  whe- 
ther it  would  be  desirable  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  advertise  that  upon  every  document 
issued  by  them,  in  die  same  way  that  they  are 
now  compelled  to  add  the  ward  "  limited  "  to  the 
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H.  B.  Hyfie,  name  of  the  company  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
^^•i*  would  be  necessary,  because  the  company  would 
~~  be  registered. 

9  AP'"  1834.  But  the  public  at  present  have  no  means 

of  ascertaining  what  portion  of  each  share  is  paid 
up,  except  by  going  to  the  Registrar's  office,  and 
paying  a  shilling  and  searching  his  books  ? — They 
can  go  to  the  office  of  the  company,  and  it  ought 
to  be  always  posted  up  at  the  office. 

1835.  But  supposing'  I  live  in  Yorkshire,  and 
I  want  to  sell  something  to  a  company  in  London, 
and  it  is  not  convenient  to  me  to  go  up  to  Lon- 
don to  consult  this  register,  what  am  I  to  do  ? — 
You  have  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  it  as 
you  have  of  knowing  it  in  any  company  what- 
ever, 

1836.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the 
lists  of  shareholders  being  published  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  be  bought  at  a  cheap  price  by  the 
public,  which  is  sometimes  done  as  a  matter  of 
profit? — The  list  of  shareholders  in  banks  is 
already  published  once  a  year. 

1837.  That  applies  to  Limited  Liability  Banks 
as  well  as  to  Unlimited  Joint  Stock  Baiucs,  does 
it  not? — Yes;  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  two 
lists  published ;  there  is  one  list  made  up  to  the 
Slst  of  December  in  each  year,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Stamp  Office,  and  another  list  is  sent 
to  the  registrar  14  days  after  the  annual  general 
meeting. 

1838.  That  applies  solely  to  banking  com- 
panies, does  it  not? — Yes. 

1839.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  that 
being  required  to  be  done  by  other  companies 
except  as  regards  the  expense  ?  —  Not  the 
slightest. 

1840.  Mr.  Finlay.']  With  regard  to  what  you 
said  about  the  amount  of  capital  paid  up  being 
posted  up  in  the  office  so  that  persons  can  ascer- 
tain it,  does  that  apply  only  to  banks  ? — I  believe 
ihat  it  applies  to  insurance  companies  also. 

1841.  Does  it  apply  only  to  those  two  descrip- 
tions of  companies  ? — I  believe  so. 

1842.  With  regard  to  the  expense  and  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  the  capital,  I  believe  that  other 
difficulties  exist,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  sanction  of  all  the  shareholders  to  ts^e  the 
new  shares  ? — Yes. 

1843.  Will  you  explain  exactly  what  the  pro- 
cess would  be  supposing  that  a  company  wished 
to  reduce  its  capital  ?— 5'irst  of  all,  it  would  have 
a  meeting  of  its  proprietors,  and  resolve  that  it 
should  be  wound  up ;  it  would  then  appoint 
liquidators  and  commence  winding  up ;  con- 
currently with  that,  there  should  be  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  new  company  altogether  with  a 
different  name  ;  it  should  be  registered,  and  the 
shareholders  in  the  old  company  should  be  in- 
duced to  take  shares  in  the  new  company. 

1844.  Supposing  that  all  the  shareholders 
would  not  agree  to  take  shares  in  the  new  one, 
what  would  happen  then? — Then  the  company 
falls  to  the  ground. 

1845.  Or  supposing  that  an  original  share- 
holder, after  agreeing  to  take  shares,  changed  his 
mind,  and  womd  not  take  shares  in  the  new  com- 
pany?— Then  the  company  would  have  to  pay 
him  off  at  the  market  price,  or  he  may,  I  believe, 
if  he  wishes,  have  the  company  wound  up,  and 
take  his  portion  of  the  assets,  whatever  it  may  be, 
or  it  may  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

1846.  Do  you  consider  that,  practically,  it  is  a 
desirable  thing  for  a  company  to  adopt  th^t  means 


of  diminishing  its  capital? — I  think  that  it    is 
impossible. 

1847.  Has  it  been  tried  ? — It  has  been  tried, 
and  I  believe  not  very  successfully  by  any  com- 
pany. 

1848.  Has  it  been  found  very  expensive  and 
very  difficult  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  old  share- 
holders to  take  the  new  shares  ? — Yes,  and  most 
troublesome. 

1849.  With  regard  to  creditors;  supposing 
that  a  company  wished  to  reduce  its  capital,  ana 
supposing  that  some  creditor  holding  debentures 
or  bonds  payable  three,  or  four,  or  five  years 
hence,  how  would  you  secure  them  ? — I  would 
not  allow  the  company  to  reduce  their  shares 
until  they  had  paid  off  their  debt,  or  settled  wiUi 
the  creditors  in  some  way. 

1850.  Chairman,1  By  payment,  or  by  assent? 
— By  payment,  or  by  assent 

1851.  Mr.  Finlay.l  Do  you  think  that  that  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  ? — I  am  unable  to  say 
as  to  companies  with  debentures  what  the  effect 
might  be  at  present. 

1852.  As  to  the  intimation  which  you  have 
suggested  should  be  put  upon  the  documents 
of  all  companies  which  had  reduced  their  capi- 
tal, I  presume  you  would  only  have  that  intima- 
tion put  upun  the  documents  for  a  certain  limited 
time,  such  as  three,  or  four,  or  five  months  ? — For 
a  certain  limited  time  from  the  date  when  they 
give  notice  until  the  date  when  the  shares  were 
reduced. 

1853.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  when 
the  whole  capital  is  paid  iip  the  shares  should  be 
made  payable  to  bearer  ? — xes. 

1854.  How  would  you  act  with  regard  to  pub- 
lic meetings ;  for  instance,  how  would  you  know 
what  shareholders  should  attend  public  meetings? 
— I  would  not  allow  those  shareholders  who  held 
shares  to  bearer,  to  attend  those  meetings. 

1855.  But  supposing  that  they  all  held  shares 
to  bearer,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some  wit- 
nesses, what  would  happen? — There  must  be 
some  alteration  in  my  suggestion  in  that  case. 

1856.  Would  you  allow  a  person  to  come  witli 
a  single  share  in  his  hands  ? — I  would  not ;  I  think 
that  it  would  be  very  objectionable  in  many 
ways. 

1857.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.']  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple would  you  prevent  the  holder  of  shares 
to  bearer  from  coming  and  voting  at  a  public 
meeting? — At  present  the  directors  of  public 
companies  have  the  power  of  objecting  to  allow 
a  person  to  become  a  member,  and  they  do  that 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  some  person 
who  may  be  notoriously  objectionable.  If  shares 
were  payable  to  bearer,  all  such  a  person  would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  buy  one  share  in  the 
market,  and  go  in  and  disturb  the  meeting. 

1858.  Practically,  do  the  directors  exercise 
that  power  ? — ^I  have  never  known  it  exercised, 
but  one  can  easily  understand  that  in  times  of 
panic,  there  may  be  some  person  whom  it  would 
be  very  objectionable  indeed,  to  allow  it  in  a 
public  company. 

1859.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  person  who  may 
be  very  objectionable  to  the  directors,  may  be 
very  much  otherwise  to  the  shareholders? — I 
should  think  not,  because  the  shareholders  would 
have  the  power  of  turning  out  the  directors,  if 
they  did  not  approve  of  them. 

1860.  You  think  that  the  holder  of  shares  to 
bearer,  ought  not  to  vote  at  the  meeting? — I 
think  not,  but  I  would  give  him  the  power  of  re- 
gistering 
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gistering  shares  in  his  own  name,  at  any  time  he 
fiked,  ii  the  directors  approved  of  him. 

1861.  Would  not  that  be  putting  rather  too 
much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  ? — 
They  nave  the  power  at  present. 

1862.  Would  it  not  be  inviting  them  to  exer- 
cise it,  which  they  do  not  do  at  present? — I 
think  not ;  the  directors  would  be  bound  to  give 
some  reasonable  excuse. 

1863.  You  say  that  the  audit  is  useless;  I  pre- 
sume you  mean  that  it  is  useless,  because  the  auditors 
simply  compare  the  vouchers  with  the  payments  ? 
— ^Exactly ;  for  instance,  in  a  large  bank,  unless 
the  auditor  actually  knows  the  name  upon  each 
bill,  and  unless  he  actually  knows  the  value  of 
the  responsibility  of  each  person  who  owes  a  debt 
to  the  bank,  his  audit  is  valueless. 

1864.  Even  if  he  did,  he  would  be  bound,  I 
suppose,  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it? — He  would 
certainly  be  bound  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  he  saw 
A  bad  debt  put  down  as  a  good  one. 

1865.  Could  an  auditor  go  so  far  as  to  inquire 
into  the  solvency  of  one  of  the  debtors  to  the 
bank  ? — If  he  does  not  his  audit  is  useless. 

1866.  But  practically,  is  it  a  fact  that  he  does 
so  ? — It  is  a  fact  that  in  my  bank  he  does  so. 

1867.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  worth  of  the 
assets? — Yes.  In  electing  our  auditors,  they  were 
elected  for  the  reason  that  they  really  knew  the 
people. 

1868.  Does  not  such  an  audit  as  that  go  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  audit  ? — I  think  so.  I  have 
heard  of  a  case  of  an  auditor  who  audited  the  ac- 
counts of  a  bank,  and  there  were  2,000,000/.  of 
liabilities  which  he  never  saw. 

1869.  But  those  ought  to  have  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  the  accounts,  ought  they  not  ? — They 
ought  to  have  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  ac- 
count, but  they  did  not,  and  he  never  found  it 
out. 

1870.  But  how  would  you  gain  by  abolishing 
the  audit  altogether? — I  woum  not  abolish  the 
audit,  but  I  would  not  have  it  compulsory. 

1871.  You  would  have  a  statement  of  accounto 
periodically,  of  course? — Yes,  and  I  think  that 
the  statements  of  the  accounts  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered more  frequently  than  they  are. 

1872.  Then  what  would  you  substitute  for  the 
audit? — Merely  the  public  belief  in,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  truth  oi  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  establishment,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in 
unlimited  companies. 

1873.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient without  the  audit  ? — I  think  so. 

1874.  You  would  not  forward  the  accounts  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  audited  ? — Not  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

1875-  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.1  Are  you  not 
aware  that  Parliament  has  specially  directed  in 
banking  companies,  that  there  must  be  an  audit, 
and  that  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  Parliament 
now  ?— It  is,  but  I  think  that  it  is  dmost  worth- 
less. 

1876.  But  would  you  not  suggest  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  audit,  such  as  an  audit  by  the 
directors,  or  some  formal  audit  by  which  it  could 


be  known  that  the  accounts  had  been  looked  into?   W'.  B.  Hyde, 
— The  directors  and  officers  of  the  bank  are  sup-         Esq. 
posed  to  be  always  auditing  the  accounts.  

1877.  But  unless  there  was  some  system  of  com-      9  April 
pelling  them  to  audit,  under  some  specific  re-         1867. 
Bponsiollity,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be 
neglected  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  more 
neglected  in  a  limited  bank  than  in  an  unlimited 

bank. 

1878.  With  regard  to  railways,  do  you  knoTi 
who  audit  their  accounts  ? — I  am  not  competent 
to  speak  about  railways. 

1879.  With  regard  to  another  point;  no  doubt 

iou  have  your  reasons  for  the  opinions  which  you 
old ;  what  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  system 
which  you  complain  of;  that  in  some  companies 
the  manager  is  responsible,  and  in  some  others  a 
director  with  the  manager  or  the  secretary  only 
is  the  responsible  signature  by  which  the  company 
is  bound  ? — For  instance,  when  bills  come  into  my 
hands  with  the  acceptance  or  the  indorsement  of 
a  public  company,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
that  acceptance  or  endorsement  binds  them.  For 
instance,  two  directors  and  the  secretary  may  sign, 
and  the  Articles  of  Association  may  require  that 
there  should  be  a  seal  upon  it. 

1880.  Woidd  you  not  rather  take  it  in  this 
way :  that  anything  which,  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument,  proposes  or  appears  to  bind  the  com- 
pany should  bind  them  ? — But  I  believe  that  it 
does  not  bind  them. 

1881.  But  should  not  the  law  be  altered  so  as  to 
make  it  bind  them,  in  their  own  way,  rather  than 
interfere  with  the  way  in  which  the  company 
carries  on  its  business ;  do  you  think  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  executive  should  prescribe  a 
system  that  is  to  be  uniform,  but  rather  that 
whatever  signatures  appear  to  bind  the  company 
on  the  face  of  the  documents  should  be  made  by 
law  binding  upon  them  ?-^Exactly. 

1882.  With  regard  to  shares  payable  to  bearer; 
are  you  not  aware  that  the  great  difficulty,  as 
regards  shares  payable  to  bearer,  is  the  stamp 
laws  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  it  might  be  easily 
arranged  that  some  ad  valorem  stamp  might  be 
placed  on  each  of  them. 

1883.  But  the  jpresent  system  is  that  every 
transfer  of  shares  from  hand  to  hand  must  have 
a  stamp;  what  would  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  say  to  your  views  ? — I  think  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  find  that  a 
great  number  of  shares  in  banks  do  not  change 
hands  once,  perhaps,  in  a  dozen  years. 

1884.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  present 
system,  by  its  being  heavily  taxed,  is  an  injury 
to  trade,  and  is  without  benefit  to  the  revenue  ? 
—Yes. 

1885.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Stamp  Act  is 
evaded  in  the  case  of  many  companies,  by  the 
shares  being  transferred  in  blank  ? — I  have  heard 
of  it. 

1886.  Therefore  in  all  probability,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  contemplate  the 
lowering  of  the  stamp  on  the  transfer  of  shares, 
it  would  facilitate  trade,  while  probably  the  re- 
venue would  not  suffer  ? — I  think  so. 
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Friday,  12th  April  1867. 
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Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 


Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir   Graham    Montgomery. 
Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Solicitor-General 
Mr.  Watkin. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq.  in  the  Chaie. 


The  Honourable   Sir  Wiu-iam  Page  Wood,  Vice-Chancellor,  Examined. 


Sir 
W.P.JTood. 

It  April 
1867. 


1887.  Ckairman.'j  The  object  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  aacertain  what  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  Act  of  1862 ;  and  thej  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  kindly  explain  to  them  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  which  you  have  had  of  the 
working  of  the  Act,  and  give  any  suggestions  as 
to  its  praoticid  amendment  ? — Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  have 
had  the  great  advantage,  through  the  honourable 
Ch^rman's  kindness,  of  reading  the  evidence 
whioh  has  already  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  will  very  much  curtail  any  ob- 
servations which  I  might  otherwise  have  had  to 
make ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  to  know  that,  before  I  received  the 
evidence,  I  had  myself  drawn  up  a  summary  of 
the  several  points  which  appeared  to  me  to  re- 
quire-eoneiderati(Hi  in  the  inception  of  a  company, 
in  its  oonrae  of  procedure  whilst  in  operation, 
and  in  its  winding  up ;  and  in  the  different  heads 
whioh  I  so  take  into  consideration,  I  find  that 
I  !have  touched,  I  Uiink,  upon  almost  every  head 
which  I  find  in  the  evidence ;  and  in  a  great  part 
of  the  evidence  I  should  certainly  agree. 

1888.  Will  you. kindly  follow  that  order  whioh 
you  have  indicated? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  fallow  that  order.  rFirst,  aa  to  the  inception 
of  tlie  company;  with. regard  to  that  point  which 
has  been  raised  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  viz., 
the  prospectus  aad  its  disagreement  with  the 
memorandum  of  assoeiatioii,  and  the  articles  of 
association :  the  Committee  are  ^now  so  entirely 
in  pof^seesion  of  what  those  three  documents  are, 
that  I  need  not  waste  time  in  describing  them ; 
but  I  have  not  myself  seen  quite  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  evidence  what  the  exact  position  of 
the  contract  is  between  a  person  asking  to  become 
an  allottee  of  shares,  and  the  company  with 
whom  he  so  contracts.  Now,  the  contract  is 
formed  in  this  way :  a  man  who  writes  to  the 
issuers  of  the  prospectus  saying,  "I  am  desirous 
of  becoming  an  allottee  of  shares  in  your  com- 
pany," has  to  sign  a  document  which  is  usuiJly 
in  a  printed  form,  and  which  is  almost  always  in 
exactly  the  same  form,  in  which  he  says  that  he 
asks  for  so  many  shares  if  they  can  be  given  him, 
and  he  says  that  he  undertakes  upon  receiving 
those  shares  to  become  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  be  bound  by  the  deed  of  the  com- 
pany. That  is  the  whole  contract.  He  has  not, 
as  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  one  honourable 


Member  in  a  question  whic^  I  see  was  put,  him- 
self to  sign  anything.  All  that  he  signs  is  that 
paper  saying,  "  I  ask  for  shares,  and  they  beiog 
given  me,  XcMiBent  to  be  bound  by  your  deed, 
whatever  it  may  be."  The  Committee  will  at 
once  see  how  important  it  is  that  that  deed  should 
be  an  existing  deed.  Of  course  a  man  may  bind 
himself  to  subscribe  a  non-existing  deed,  i^hatever 
it  may  be  ;  of  course  it  is  a  very  foolish  bargain, 
but  people  are  very  foolish,  and  many  of  wem 
have  done  so.  But  then  the  Courts  have  said 
this  (though  I  am  now  touching  upon  somewhat 
delicate  ground,  because  there,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  subject),  "  When  you 
have  not  a  memorandum  of  assooiaticm  already 
made  out  before  you  issue  your  prospectus,  wh^ 
you  have  not  an  existing  deed,  but  are  inviting 
people  to  be  bound  by  that  which  does  not  as 
yet  exist,  we  must  look  upon  the  prospectus  aa 
the  footing  of  the  contract,"  and  tnerefore  it  is 
that  tiie  prospectus  is  taken  out  of  that  class  of 
instnunents  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  nothii^ 
else,  viz.,  a  puff;  I  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so, 
because  when  you  see  the  manner  m  which 
prospectuses  are  framed,  they  really  are  puffs, 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  legal  instru- 
ro«)ts ;  and  that  is  the  only  thing  which  a  man 
has  had  put  before  him,  upon  which  he  is  to 
enter  into  the  contract  at  all.  I  should  not  cite 
it  as  my  own  decision,  but  I  held  it  in  two  cases, 
both  of  whioh  have  been  confirmed  upon  appeal 
by  Xiord  Justice  Turner  and  Lord  Justice 
Koight  Bruce,  the  two  judges  concurring. 
I  only  mention  those  cases  to  show  exactly  ho«r 
the  point  arises,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  it 
diould  be  made  clear,  one  way  or  the  othw. 
The  eases  will  best  explain  themselves  in  tliisway : 
one  case  was  this :  a  company  issues  a  prospectus 
calling  it«elf  some  sort  of  finance  company,  and 
the  thing  has  exploded.  It  would  not  signify  if  I 
mentioned  the  name  if  I  remembered  it,  but  I  do 
do -not  remember  its  exact  name.  However,  it 
was  a  finance  company  of  some  sort.  It  stated  in 
the  prospectus  the  objects  of  the  company,  which 
were  to  carry  on  banking  and  all  business  con- 
nected with  that  of  bankers  and  dealers  in  bul- 
lion, and  that  was  all.  Then  a  number  of  persons 
applied  for  shares.  No  deed  then  existed,  and 
no  memorandum  of  association  then  existed ;  and 
those  persons  bound  themselves  by  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Deed  of  Association  as  soon  as  their 
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shares  were  allotted.  Then,  of  course,  the  com- 
pany must  have  their  deed  before  the  allotment. 
Having  that  they  send  out  the  allotments,  and 
tell  a  man  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  company, 
and  the  directors  go  to  the  rpgistrar,  and  return 
him  on  the  register  as  a  member  of  the  company. 
He  finds  out,  some  little  time  afterwards,  that 
this  deed,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  deed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  prospectus  as  to  the  bank- 
ing and  the  dealing  in  bullion,  contains  a  clause 
enabling  them  to  deal  in  a  variety  of  other  ways, 
which  are  specified,  one  being  to  carry  on  "  any 
other  mercantile  business  whatsoever";  so  that 
they  might  be  drysalters,  or  hop  merchants,  or 
carry  on  any  other  trade  they  might  think  fit, 
of  which  he  had  no  conception  at  all,  of  course, 
when  he  signed  the  prospectus ;  and  on  the  man's 
coming  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he  was  first 
aware  erf  any  such  transaction  taking  place,  I 
held  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  company, 
and  on  this  ground,  that  I  regarded  the  pro- 
spectus as  the  only  authority  which  the  directors 
had  for  registering  him  with  the  registrar.  He 
had  read  that  prospectus,  and  he  said :  "  On  the 
footing  of  that  prospectus  I  authorise  you  to  put 
ihy  name  down  to  this  deed ;"  just  as  if  he  had 
signed  a  power  of  attorney  authorising  a  man  to 
execute  a  deed  of  f)artnership  with  a  brewer  at  a 
given  place,  such  as  Burton,  and  the  man  had 
executed  a  deed  making  him  a  partner  in  half  a 
dozen  breweries  all  over  the  world.  Of  course, 
the  execution  of  such  a  deed  under  such  a  power 
of  attorney  would  be  invalid  as  being  an  excess 
of  power.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  prospectus 
was  the  only  ground  for  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  directors,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  be 
liberated,  and  so  the  Lords  Justices  held.  I  think 
that  was  not  intended  to  be  fair ;  but  a  case  about 
which  I  had  more  difiiculty,  was  onfe  in  which 
I  believe  the  company  meant  to  be  perfectly 
fair.  It  was  rather  a  flourish  of  their  convey- 
ancer in  reality  thah  a  purposed  unfairness.  The 
thing  is  well  Icnown  now,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons,  now  that  they  understand  it,  are  content 
to  remain  shareholders.  That  was  a  company 
called  the  Vyskounski  Russian  Mine  Company. 
I  believe  it  was  a  fair  and  proper  concern. 
The  prospectus  defined  that  to  be  a  valuable 
mine,  that  it  was  to  be  held  for  99  years,  specify- 
ing, therefore,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  that 
it  was  a  definite  and  well-known  thing  called  the 
Vyskounski  Mine,  because  they  showed  by  cal- 
culation how  much  were  the  profits  which  they 
were  likely  to  make,  judging  from  what  had  been 
made  by  other  workers ;  that  they  would  in  a 
certain  time  pay  off  the  whole  of  their  capital 
Ions;  Avithin  the  99  years,  and  there  was  to  be  a 
linking  fund  to  meet  certain  contingencies,  and 
everything  showed  that  it  was  a  simple,  definite 
concern.  People  took  shares.  No  memorandum 
and  no  deed  had  been  registered  or  even  pre- 
pared. When  the  conveyancer  came  to  prepare 
It,  he  put  in  the  words  "  for  working  the 
Vyskounski  Mine,  and  generally  for  buying  any 
iron  works  whatsoever  in  the  empire  of  RusMa, 
and  for  working  any.  iron  mines  or  iron  wotte 
whatsoever  in  the  empire  of  Russia."  On  those 
grounds  I  let  those  people  off,  because  it  was  as 
clear  and  plain  a  thing  as  could  be  conceived  ; 
they  authorised  the  directors  to  make  them  pat*, 
ners  in  a  given  concern;  but  they  mtnie.  them 
partners  in  a  concern  for  workilag  aaythingita  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  mine  in  -Russia.  ^Rkat  is 
an  excess  of  authority,  and  the  main  po«it  before 
0.68. 


the  House  of  Lords  will  be  this,  I  take  it,  how 
soon  a  person  ought  to  apply,  and  whether  he 
must  not  apply  immediately  he  knows  what 
has  happened,  or  when  he  first  learns  of  any  deed. 

1889.  I  suppose  in  both  cases  the  allottee  had 
not  signed  the  articles  ? —  He  had  signed  nothing 
but  that  letter !  "  I  have  received  your  paper, 
and  I  apply  for  so  many  shares,  and  I  undertake 
on  allotment  of  them  to  become  a  shareholder  in 
this  company."  That  appears  to  me  to  show  at 
once  the  position  in  which  the  thing  stands  with 
regard  to  the  prospectus;  and  in  the  remedy 
which  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses, I  may  shortly  state  that  I  concur,  viz.,  that 
no  prospectus  should  be  issued  until  the  memo- 
randum and  articles  are  at  least  printed.  It  will 
not  be  even  necessary  to  register  them,  because 
you  prepare  your  memorandum  and  your  articles 
and  send  them  with  the  prospectus ;  and  then  if 
the  man  does  not  choose  to  read  them,  of  course 
it  is  his  own  fault ;  if  he  reads  them,  of  course 
he  is  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  then  the 
prospectus  is  reduced  to  what  I  think  it  ought 
to  be,  viz.,  an  advertisement  or  a  puff.  They, 
say,  "  Here  is  our  prospectus,  and  here  are  the 
articles,  and  those  are  the  things  by  which  we 
are  to  be  bound ;"  but  it  is  the  articles  by  which 
they  ought  to  be  bound,  and  that  I  see  is  sug- 
gested by  several  of  your  witnesses,  and  I  en- 
tirely concur  in  that. 

1890.  One  objection  which  was  made  was  that 
the  articles  of  association  might  be  so  volumi- 
nous that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attach  them 
to  the  prospectus  ? — If  so,  the  book  poet  is  now 
very  cheap,  and  fourpence  would  take  almost 
any  deed  that  I  know  of.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  the  resouroes  of  the  in- 
cipient company  to  do  that,  and  I  think  that 
common  honesty  and  fairnese  require  that  it 
should  foe  done.  I  quite  agree  with  what  so 
many  of  the  witnesses  say— that  they  cannot 

frotect  people  against  themselves  entirely ;  but 
think .  that,  in  enabling  persons  to  raise  such 
large  sums  of  money  as  they  can  do  by  this 
scheme  of  jmnt-stock  companies,  you  ought  to 
take  care,  at  least,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
issue  the  shares  should  be  well  infijrmed,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  promoters  as  well ;  because  the 
promoters  are  involved  in  litigation  by  the  keep- 
ing back  of  information,  and  great  trouble  and 
annoyance  are  caused.  That  would  be  my  view 
upon  the  inception  of  a  company  as  to  the  pro- 
spectus. 

1891.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  allottee 
should  know  everything? — That  the  allottee 
should  know  every^ing.  I  am  now  coming  to  a 
second  point,  which  I  think  he  ought  to  know 
also.  I  consider  that  the  prospectus  diould  state 
distinctly  what  is  to  be  paid  for  promotion  money, 
because  a  man  ought  to  know  that  he  is  buying 
so  much  money's  wordi,  with  whatever  he  sub- 
scribes. He  is  buying  a  mine,  say,  or  a  banking 
business,  or  any  other  business ;  smd,  of  course, 
he  knows  that  he  must  pay  for  it.  There  must 
have  been  negotiation,  and  he  expects  to  pay  a 
:fair  sum  for  promotion  moaej ;  but  I  may  tell 
iJie  Committee  that  I  have  seen  several  oases  in 
"which  the  whole  scheme  was  obviously  to  pay 
the  promotion  money  and  nothing  else  ;  and  that 
"promotion  money,  in  oae  case,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, was  to  a  banker  (not  in  London,  or  near 
London;  I  do  not  wisn  to  give  a  nearer  clue 
than  that),  who  took  10,000  /.  out  of  the  fiinds 
of  the  company,  simply  for  having  been  so  clever 
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W.  P.  Wood. 
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Sir         as  to  BUggeet  it.    I  tMnk  that  the  Committee 
W.  P.  Wood,  will  eee  that  there  in  great  reason  why  persona 

,        who  subscribe  to  companies,  and  who  really  be- 

u  April  lieve  that  they  are  subscribing  for  the  hon&fide 
1867.  purpose  of  working  the  concern,  should  know 
the  price  which  tiiey  have  to  pay  for  starting  it. 
After  that,  of  course,  the  rest  is  their  own  specu- 
lation, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be 
stated  on  the  prospectus  what  sum  has  been  paid 
for  promotion  money. 

1892.  Has  it  struck  you  that  cases  have 
occurred  where,  if  the  terms  of  the  promotion 
had  been  properly  stated,  the  parties  would 
never  have  joined  the  enterprise  ? — I  think  that 
in  many  oases  they  would  not,  and  in  that 
partioular  case  of  course  they  would  not. 
Where  they  see  that  there  is  an  extravagant 
amount  of  promotion  money,  they  see  at  once 
that  it  is  a  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters, 
and  not  a  thing  which  is  likely  to  turn  to  their 
own  advantage.  Then  I  think  further  that  the 
prospectus  should  state,  if  it  be  the  fact,  anything 
which  any  director  is  to  receive,  either  as  pro- 
motion money,  or  as  vendor,  ;  I  think  they 
ought  to  know  what  the  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  buying  the  thing  for  them  are 
about  to  receive,  and  then  those  three  things 
appear  to  me  to  be  all  that  any  person  choosing 
to  speculate,  can  reasonably  ask  to  be  in- 
formed of.  He  will  know  the  memorandum  of 
association  which  shows  him  the  purposes;  he 
will  know  the  articles  which  will  snow  him  the 
mode  of  operating,  and  he  will  know  the  amount 
of  the  promotion  money  which,  therefore,  will 
not  eome  to  him  in  any  profitable  shape  beyond 
the  advantage  of  havmg  had  the  idea  started, 
and  he  will  know  also,  what  the  directors  are 
themselves  about  to  pocket  out  of  the  concern. 

1893.  He  will  go  into  the  transaction  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  if  he  chooses  to  shut  them  it 
will  be  his  own  fault?— -Exactiy;  I  dare  say 
that  a  great  many  people  would  not  read  the 
articles,  but  I  think  that  many  would ;  at  any 
rate,  they  could  if  they  liked ;  then  the  reduc- 
tion of  capital  comes  rather,  I  think,  under  the 
second  head,  but  of  course,  the  amount  of  the 
capital  is  always  stated  in  the  registration  now, 
and,  therefore,  any  question  upon  the  reduction 
of  it  would  be  after  the  thing  is  started ;  I  think 
that  that  is  all  which  occurs  to  me  with  regard 
to  the  first  starting  of  the  concern.  Then  the 
second  point  which  I  had  to  consider  was  this, 
during  the  working  of  the  company  there  are 
two  or  three  points  which  seem  to  be  of  some 

'  importance  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Of  course  the  bulk  of  their  arrange- 
ments I  leave  to  the  company  themselves 
entirely,  for  my  principle  has  always  been, 
in  these  matters,  that  people  are  by  far  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  their  own  interest, 
and,  therefore,  I  should  say,  as  many  of 
the  witnesses  I  see  have  said  (and  Mr.  New- 
march  particularly,  I  see,  said  so,  and  gave 
his  reason,  in  which  I  entirely  concur),  that 
persons  must  know  their  own  interests  much 
better  than  any  court  of  law  can  know  them ; 
and,  I  think,  they  should  be  left  as  much  as 
possible  to  their  own  arrangements.  There  is 
one  point  of  some  importance  as  to  the  registra- 
tion ;  there  is  at  present  in  the  Act  of  1862  a 
power  for  anybody  who  has  been  improperly  put 
upon,  or  improperly  omitted  from  the  register, 
to  Bfiply  to  any  court  with  reference  to  it.  What, 
I  confess,  I  should  like  to  see  done  with  reference 


to  that  point  is,  that  there  should  be  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  cases :  that  a  man  who  is  put 
improperly  on  the  register  in  this  sense,  that  he 
has  never  given  any  authority  at  all,  of  course 
should  be  put  off  the  register  without  anything 
more  being  said.  I  have  mentioned  one  case  in 
which  I  hold  that  he  was  put  on  without  authority, 
the  prospectus  being  the  only  thing  on  which  he 
acted ;  but  the  case  may  be  put,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  may  not  happen,  in  which  a  set 
of  fraudulent  directors  may  register  a  number  of 

;eople,  simpliciter,  without  any  authori^  at  alL 
'here  should  be  cases,  therefore,  I  think,  in 
which  persons  put  on  the  register  without  any 
authority  should,  under  the  35th  section,  be  able 
to  be  dischai^ed ;  that  would  leave  the  law  pretty 
much  as  it  is  now,  and  no  creditor  or  shareholder 
would  have  anything  in  the  world  to  say  to  them. 
They  never  were  shareholders,  and  they  never 
ought  to  be  so.  I  distinguish  that  case  from  that  o£ 
a  person  who  has  been  misled  by  representations, 
and  so  on,  to  have  his  name  on  the  register,  and 
I  should  make  that  distinction  in  the  Act,  that  a 
person  who  has  given  authority,  but  who  has 
been  misled  into  it  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
a  secretary,  or  a  director,  or  whoever  he  may  be» 
should  have  a  right  of  being  removed,  but  that 
that  man  should  be  liable  to  the  other  share- 
holders and  the  creditors  up  to  the  time  of  his 
removal ;  I  should  draw  that  distinction  between 
the  two  classes.  It  htis  occasioned  considerable 
difficulty  in  practice,  and  I  think  that  there 
should  be  a  distinction.  Further,  I  will  say  that 
any  man  who  is  put  on  without  any  authority  at 
all  should  be  bound  to  apply  within  a  limited 
time  of  the  Court's  holding  that  he  had  notice  o( 
the  fact.  Notice  can  never  be  defined,  and  if  he 
does  not  apply  within  a  limited  time  of  the  Court's 
holding  tluit  he  had  notice,  I  think  that  he  should 
not  have  that  sort  of  relief  of  being  freed  utterly ; 
and  it  mieht  still  remain  a  question  whether  he 
should  be  let  off  for  the  future.  Then,  on  this 
same  head  of  carrying  on  the  company,  I  should 
like  also  to  say  one  word  about  two  questions 
which  have  been  very  much  .discussed,  viz.,  the 
diminution  of  the  capital  and  the  limitation  of 
the  borrowii^  powers. 

1894.  A  mrther  point  has  been  very  much 
pressed  upon  the  Committee,  viz.,  the  desirability 
of  enabling  a  company  limited  by  shares  to  reduce 
its  capital  without  having  to  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  winding  up ;  what  would  be  your  view 

Xn  that  point? — I  confess  that  I  see  great 
antage  in  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  see  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  working  it  out,  except 
as  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  last  paper,  has  proposed, 
viz.,  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  consent  of 
all  creditors.  When  you  say,  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  creditors,  of  course  it  comes  to  this : 
you  must  pay  off  dissenting  creditors,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  mjustice  in  saying  that  you  shall  do 
so.  If  you  choose  to  embark  in  a  business  with 
a  capital  which  everybody  believes  is  of  a  certain 
amount,  I  think  then  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  allowed  to  diminish  it  as  you 
please  with  reference  to  all  future  persons ;  but 
the  actual  creditors,  I  think,  would  be  a  good  deal 
embarrassed  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  you  should 
say  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  shares ;  I 
think  that  it  would  embarrass  the  company  itself; 
but  in  paying  off  the  debts,  with  the  assent  of  the 
creditors,  I  see  no  difficulty. 

1895.  You  think  there  would  be  a  positive 
advantage  ? — I  Ijiink  there  might  be  considerable 
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advantage.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  cases  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  evidence,  but  I  know 
them  now ;  and  one  case  was  mentioned  where  a 
large  sum  was  expected  to  be  obtained,  and  was 
obttuned,  for  the  price  of  a  business,  and  then  it 
was  found  that  they  had  a  great  deal  more  capital 
than  was  wanted.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  in  such  a  case  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  diminishing  it.  ^4dding  to  the 
company's  designation  the  word  "reduced"  might 
be  desirable,  possibly;  I  do  not  feel  a  very 
strong  opinion  upon  that,  though  it  might  be 
some  sort  of  caution.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  there  are  some  creditors  who  may  not  get 
notice  of  it;  of  course,  there  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly ample  notice  of  any  such  reduction 
given  to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere 
registering  at  the  register's  oflBce  would  do  it; 
there  should  be  notice  in  the  newspapers,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  for  this  reason:  that 
taking,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  bank,  customers 
and  others  may  not  hear  a  word  about  it  unless 
there  is  very  ample  notice,  and  they  may  go  on 
carrying  on  their  accounts,  and  they  may  find 
the  capital  reduced  without  their  knowing  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter ;  but  that  being 
done,  I  should  not  feel  any  difficulty  about  it. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  to  get  the  consent  of  a 
creditor,  then  the  notice  is  less  important. 

1896.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  bank  where 
a  man  might  be  not  a  creditor  on  the  first 
of  the  month  and  might  be  a  week  after- 
wards?— Just  so.  Then  there  is  another  im- 
portant point  about  which  I  have  not  seen  so 
much  said,  even  by  the  registrar,  Mr,  Curzon, 
as  I  think  its  importance  requires.  A  clause  in 
the  Act  requires  that  it  should  be  stated  how 
much  the  shareholders  have  each  paid  up,  and 
whether  they  have  paid  up  all,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  deemed  to  have  paid  up  all.  That  last 
is  an  important  point,  because  very  often  when 
you  buy  a  mine,  for  instance,  the  man  takes  the 
price  01  it  in  paid-up  shares,  though  he  really  has 
paid  up  nothing.  A  case  occurred  in  mj  court 
m  which  some  gentiemen  came  to  rectify  the 
register  in  this  respect.  They  were  obliged  to 
do  it  by  Bill,  for  there  is  not  a  clause  for  rectify- 
ing the  register  in  that  respect.  They  were  cer- 
tam  people  who  had  engaged  with  persons  who 
were  contractors  for,  or  in  some  way  connected 
with  a  railway,  that  they  would  assist  them  in  a 
certain  way,  and  that  tiiey  would  take  shares  as  a 
security  for  this  assistance,  which  were  to  be 
merely  securities;  it  was  a  mortgage  transaction, 
and  those  shares  were  to  be  in  their  names,  but 
they  were  to  be  entered  as  paid-up  shares  of  the 
company  ;  the  Directors  coolly  entered  them  as 
shares  not  paid-up.  The  bank,  thought  they 
had  got  a  security  for  10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  in- 
stead of  which  they  found  they  had  a  liability 
for  20,000/.,  or  8<nne  large  sum  like  that 
Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  that  entry 
should  be  seen  to,  and  snould  be  made  correct. 
This  touches  upon  the  point  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  register  should  be  kept  Generally  the  di- 
rectors have  the  control  of  the  roister ;  they 
ought  to  have  that,  but  they  also  ought  to  have 
the  responsibility.  1  agree  with  many  of  the 
witnesses  who  say  that  they  would  not  punish  the 
directors  for  misdemeanour  unless  where  there 
is  fraud  in  the  prospectus,  or  in  a  report,  it  can 
be  done,  as  was  pomted  out  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, under  a  epecial  Act ;  but,  if  they  are  not 
so  liable,  I  would  certainly  make  them  liable  for 
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the  consequences.  If  anybody  was  aggrieved  by 
having  anything  to  pay  they  should  nave  a  per- 
sonal remedy  against  the  directors,  and  the  direc- 
tors should  be  wholly  responsible  for  it,  there 
being  besides  a  general  remedy  against  the  com- 
pany of  course.  That,  I  think,  very  nearly  dis- 
poses of  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  the  registra- 
tion ;  and  I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  speak 
u^n  here,  which  is  this :  I  quite  agree  with  the 
witnesses  who  think  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
company  should  not  be  allowed  to  deal  in  its 
own  shares,  except  in  that  mode  which  has  been 
pointed  out  I  mean  that  there  should  not  be 
given  to  the  directors  the  opportunity  of  what 
is  called  "  rigging  the  market"  If  done  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
company,  and,  of  course,  when  they  deal  in  their 
own  shares  they  should  be  always  entered  upon 
the  books  as  paid-up  shares,  so  that  the  creditor 
would  know  that  he  nad  nothing  to  trust  to.  In 
efiect  it  is  one  way,  no  doubt,  of  reducing  the 
capital. 

1897.   One  witness,  who  wiis  examined  the 
other  day,  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt,  that  if 
we  had  the  secret  history  of  many  of  those  com- 
panies we  should  find  that  the  directors  and  pro- 
moters had  gone  into  the  market  and  boi^ht  lai^e 
quantities  of  shares,  and  had  then  afiotted  a 
smaller  number  than  they  had  bought,  and  thus 
unjustly  raised  the  price  in  the  market  to  a  pre- 
mium, and  thereby,  of  course,  induced  people  to 
come  and  take  shares ;  has  the  experience  in  your 
court  led  you  to  believe  that  such  has  been  the 
case  ?—  I  have  not  had  such  a  case,  but  looking 
at  the  fearful  frauds  that  I  have  seen,  I  do  not 
much  doubt  that  there  are  such  cases.    There 
is  one    other  point  which   I  wish  to    remark 
upon,  and  that  is  this :  it  is  a  notion  which  I  saw 
suggested  by  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but  it  was  not 
named  in  the  ten  things  which  they  suggested  to 
the  registrar,  and  which  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
evidence.    It  is  a  suggestion,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  have  considerable  value  in  it,  as  a  thing  to 
be,   at  least,  considered,  whether  all  contracts  for 
shares   should   not  specify  the   numbers   of  the 
shares.     The  object  is  to  prevent  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  is  said  to  have  occurred ;  I  cannot  a&j, 
of  course,  whether  it  is  true  or  not  true,  it  did 
not  come  before  me  (although  I  had  the  Agra 
and  Masterman's  Bank  before  me),  it  was  said, 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unjust  "  bearing," 
as  it  is  called,  by  people   who  never  possessed 
shares,  in  order  to  discredit  that  banx.     That 
could  not  very  well  take  place  if  every  contract 
for  shares  required  the  number  of  shares  to  be 
specified.     Then  you  would  be  dealing  with  an 
actual  thing,  or  you  might  ear-mark  it  in  any 
other  way,  so  that  it  might  be  spedfied;   or 
else  the  contract  should  be  utterly  void.     That  is 
all  that  I  have  to  say  with  reference  to  manage- 
ment, so  long  as  the  company  is  going  on.    I 
now  come  to  the  dissolution  of  the  company, 
either  from  its  being  insolvent,  or  from  the  people 
not  wishing  to  carry  it  on  any  longer,  thougn  it  is 
generally  from  insolvency.  Here  one  thine  at  once 
occuiTca  to  me,  which  was  this :  I  myseu  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  there  ahoula  be  no  com- 
pulsory winding  up  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  positive  fraud ;  where  there  is  frau- 
dulent conduct  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  yon 
want  compulsory  windme  up,  but  the  mode  in 
which  I  should  say  all  wmdmgs  up  should  take 
place,  would  be  this :  to  leave  the  whole  thing 
to  the  company,  putting  the  creditors  aside  for  a 
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moment,  and  considering  only  the  shareholders 
and  directors.  It  generally  arises  in  tills  way, 
that  the  creditors  are  satisfied  with  the  sol- 
vency of  a  certain  number  of  shareholders,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  wiild  up  at  all ;  but  they 
sue  an  unfortunate  man  who  is  able  to  pay  them, 
and  he  pays :  he  wants  a  contribution  from  his 
co-sharenolders,  and  if  they  will  not  contribute, 
of  course  he  wants  to  wina  up  the  company.  I 
should  suggest  that  the  winding-up  should  be 
always  one  of  two  kinds,  either  simply  voluntary, 
whicn  of  course  requires  no  comment,  or  what  is 
called  a  winding-up  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Court,  which  is  a  different  thing  from  the  Court 
windinn;-up  up  the  company.  There  is  what  is 
now  called  a  voluntary  winding-up  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Court,  but  voluntary  winding-up 
is  one  thing,  and  a  winding-up  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Court,  is  another  thing.  That  would 
apply  to  the  class  ol'  cases  that  I  have  mentioned, 
where  a  single  person  being  pressed  by  the 
creditors  of  the  company,  the  majority  of  the 
comi)any  saying,  "  Let  them  press  you,  the 
creditors  will  not  make  the  company  bankrupt, 
we  do  not  care  about  that."  Of  course  that  man 
must  be  relieved  in  some  way  or  other ;  my  pro- 
position would  be,  that  he  should  apply  for  wind- 
xng-up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court,  and 
the  Court  would  say,  "  This  company  must  be 
wound  up,"  but  would  leave  the  process  of 
winding-up  and  the  appointment  of  liquidators  to 
the  company,  simply  giving  the  power  to  apply 
to  the  tJudge  in  chambers,  both  to  tlie  share- 
hol'iers  and  to  the  creditors,  in  the  case  of  their 
wanting  any  guidance  and  assistance  from  the 
Judge  on  a  pomt  of  law. 

1898.  Purely  on  points  of  law  ? — In  cases  also 
of  fraud  or  misconduct,  or  even  in  some  cases  of 
discretion.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say 
that  the  company  ought  to  have  their  own  way 
as  to  matters  of  discretion,  and  I  should  rather 
leave  it  to  them.  I  was  going  to  put  one  case 
before  the  Committee  which  will  illustrate  my 
utter  incompetency  (speaking  for  myself  only) 
to  deal  with  mercantile  transactions  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank.  First, 
take  the  case  of  liquidators.  I  ought  to  have 
asked  them  to  give  security.  I  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  meet  the  bills  which  were  coming  due 
daily  or  weekly,  to  appoint  what  is  called  apro- 
visional  liquidator  immediately,  I  said,  "  What 
can  we  do  about  security  ?"  They  said,  "  You 
cannot  get  anybody ;  he  will  have  to  receive 
700,000  /.  in  the  fortnight ;"  and  he  did  so.  I 
could  not  get  anybody  to  give  security  for 
700,000/.,  and  for  a  fortnight  I  was  obliged  to 
stand  the  chance.  Ultimately  when  the  permar 
nent  liquidator  was  appointed  I  had  to  counter- 
sign one  cheque  of  700,000/.  myself,  and  I 
ordered  the  provisional  liquidator  to  pay  it  at  once 
to  the  credit  of  the  new  liquidator  at  the  Bank  of 
England;  it  was  in  his  name.  But  even  then 
when  the  permanent  liquidator  came  to  be  ap- 
pointed, the  Committee  will  at  once  see  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  about  security.  In  truth,  we 
cannot  get  adequate  security,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  do  the  best  we  can.  The  Committee  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  fact,  that  single  firms 
have  an  enoriQous  number  of  those  concerns  in 
their  hands.  We  all  ti'iist  in  the  respectability 
of  these  firms,  because  supposing  these  firms  to 
come  to  any  mischief  with  till  the  security  which 
they  must  have  given  for  them,  every  one  can 
easily  see  what  would  be  the  result. 


1899.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  69 
such  cases  in  one  firm  ? — Yes,  one  sees  the  im- 
possibility of  the  thing.  In  the  case  of  the  Agra 
and  Masterman's  Banlt  they  came  to  me  one  day 
just  as  I  was  leaving  my  chambers,  and  said, 
"  We  want  an  order  from  you  immediately  in  order 
to  telegraph  to  India  that  they  shall  pay  certain 
indigo  planters  300,000  /."  I  was  obliged  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  get  into  a  cab  with  me,  so  that 
I  might  see  what  he  had  to  say  as  we  went  along. 
I  said,  "  Of  course  I  cannot  take  this  respon- 
sibility upon  myself,  and  the  thing  must  take  its 
own  course."  He  told  me  that  the  consequence 
might  be  that  the  indigo  planters  upon  whom  the 
bankers  had  security  U)r  a  very  large  sum,  some- 
thing near  a  million,  might  come  into  trouble  if 
they  had  not  this  relief  given  to  them.  I  said, 
"  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  am  utterly  incompetent  to 
deal  with  it — the  company  must  deal  with  it  for 
tliemselves."  Those  are  very  large  instances, 
but  when  in  small  cases  I  have  been  asked  to 
direct  prosecutions,  and  things  of  that  kind,  I 
always  aaj,  "  You  must  settle  that  amongst  your- 
selves. If  the  company  are  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  should  be  prosecuted,  and  I  have  a  case 
laid  before  me,  I  will  exercise  my  judgment  upon 
it."  But  I  take  care  that  the  company  shall 
exercise  theirs  first,  and  my  notion  would  be  to 
leave  the  Court  merely  to  determine  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  I  think  there  is  something  a  little 
tending  towards  that  in  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Act,  giving  a  good  deal  more  power  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  really  interested  than  to  the  Court 
in  dealing  with  their  property. 

1900.  Kelying  upon  their  self-interest,  in  fact? 
— I  think  that  is  tlie  true  principle  to  go  upon, 
but  of  course  the  Committee  will  see  that  there 
may  be  many  cases  which  might  be  put,  such  as 
that  of  a  man  being  ridden  down  by  a  company, 
the  company  saying,  "  We  will  not  relieve  you  ; 
we  will  make  you  pay."  We  must  have  power 
to  say :  "  The  Court  say  that  you  shall  be  wound 
up,"  and  steps  would  have  to  be  taken.  So  far 
as  regards  shareholders.  As  regards  creditors  J 
rather  agree  with  the  evidence  given  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember, 
who  says,  that  it  should  not  be  left,  to  a 
creditor  to  have  the  great  power  which  he 
has  upon  alleging  possibly  a  fictitious  debt, 
or  claim,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  winding 
up,  to  say  that  the  whole  concern  must  go 
through  Chancery  at  once.  I  should  deal  with 
the  creditor  in  this  way :  I  should  say  that  a 
creditor  must  take  some  step  analagous  to  that 
which  must  be  taken  in  bankruptcy,  bringing  in. 
the  company  and  giving  them  the  power  of  saying, 
"  We  dispute  the  debt,  and  we  wish  to  have  it 
tried  before  any  further  proceedings  are  taken  at 
all."  And  then,  if  it  is  to  take  place,  of  course 
the  creditor  has  a  greater  right  than  the  share- 
holder to  wind  up ;  but  I  should  deal  with  the 
creditor  just  as  you  have  dealt  with  the  share- 
bolder.  I  should  leave  it  to  the  creditors  them- 
selves, just  as  you  would  leave  it  to  them  in 
bankruptcy,  to  choose  their  own  liquidator  and 
to  concert  their  steps  with  the  company  itself,  as 
to  the  winding  up ;  and  I  would  leave  it  open, 
only  in  cases  where  difficulty  arises,  to  apply  to 
the  judge.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper 
functions  of  the  judge  is  merely  to  decide  some 
point  of  discretion,  which  savours  moi'e  of  law 
than  of  fact. 

1901.  WTiereas  at  present  the  judge  is  com- 
pelled to  be  a  man  of  business  as  well  ? — Yes. 

I  might 
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I  might  m^ition  the  case  of  the  Agra  and  Ma»< 
terman's  Bank  again,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I 
finally  disposed  of  that  case,  to  my  great  relief. 
Ultimately  an  arrangement  waS' come  to  in  which 
every  shareholder  concurred ;  there  were  three 
or  four  creditorsjwhose  claims  were  large  in  amount, 
being  about  100,000/.,  who  opposed,  but  that  was 
in  a  case  oi  some  millions;  and  all  the  shareholders 
and  other  creditors  agreed  to  hand  over  to  a  new 
bank  the  whole  of  the  assets.  There  is  a  power 
contxiined  in  the  nresent  Act  of  1862  of  settling  a 
concern;  I  hope  I  did  not  stretch  it;  there  has  been 
no  appeal  upon  it ;  I  had  my  misgivings,  but  it 
was  60  obviously  for  the  oenefit  of  everybody 
that  I  did  it.  I  sold  the  whole  concern,  from  one 
bank  to  another,  and,  as  you  may  easily  imagine, 
I  was  a  mere  machine.  I  heard  all  that  the 
shareholders  said,  and  I  heard  all  that  the 
creditors  said,  and  I  found  that  those  men  who 
knew  their  own  affairs,  were  in  favour  of  it  by 
an  enormous  majority,  and  therefore  I  did  it. 
Why  should  not  that  have  been  done  without 
oommg  to  me  ? 

1902.  I  think  that  the  residt  has  been  a  very 
fortunate  one  ?^-I  think  and  hope  that  it  has  been 
80.  That  would  be  my  mode  as  to  winding  up. 
Now  I  believe  that  1  have  gone  through  the 
whole  of  my  suggestions ;  and  though  there  are 
several  minor  points  which  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time,  I  wiU  not  deal  with  them,  except  in 
answer  to  any  question  which  any  Honourable 
Member  of  the  Committee  may  wish  to  ask  me ; 
but  I  would  add  this  to  all  that  I  have  said,  and 
which  I  am  afraid  is  too  long  a  story  already :  I 
observe  that  a  question  was  asked  of  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  as  to  his  notion  of  the  expediency  of 
ha^'ing  limited  liability  companies  altogether.  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  with  his  very  able 
^hief  clerk,  Mr.  Church,  in.saying  that,  in  many 
respects,  we  should  have  a  considerable  bias  from 
seeing  the  worst  cases,  and  we  must  always  take 
that  into  view.  We  should  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  mercantile 
world  generally,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  merchants  by  the  cases  which 
come  before  us,  which  are,  of  course,  mainly  cases 
of  fraud  and  imposture.  When  I  looked  at  Mr. 
Curzon's  statement  of  the  number  of  companies 
that  had  given  notice  of  winding  up  I  was  sur- 
prised ;  for  in  both  those  which  nave  been  wound 
up  and  dissolved  since  186^,  I  find  amount  to 
only  one-seventh  of  that  number ;  and,  therefore, 
it  appears  to  me  plainly  that  the  thing  must  be 
worsing  beneficially,  and  that  people  must  sup- 

Eose  it  to  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  I 
now  that  a  vast  number  of  frauds  have  been 
committed,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  keep 
people  on  their  guard  as  much  as  possible ;  and  ao 
long  as  that  is  done,  I  do  not  see  why  the  matter 
should  not  be  left  to  work  itself  through,  and 
why  a  beneficial  measure  should  not  proceed, 
even  if  foolish  people  are  mined  by  it. 

1903.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  a  qualification  of  the  directors 
should  be  established;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  director 
should  not  be  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  is, 
of  being  permitted  to  have  only  one  share  of  a 
farthing ;  but  that  he  should  be  required  to  hold 
some  substantial  interest  in  the  conoem;  what 
would  be  your  view  upon  that  point  ? — I  should 
not  so  much  care  about  that  if  the  Committee 
should  think  it  right  to  recommend  what  I  before 
suggested,  viz.,  sending  the  memorandum  of 
association  which  states  the  persons  signing  it. 

0.68. 


I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  states  the  number  m^ 

of  shares,  but  if  it  does  not  it  ought  to.  That  jy  p^fp^ood. 
being  stated  I  think  that  as  long  as  the  person  * — ^- 
knowB  how  it  is,  I  do  not  want  any  more  to  la  April 
be  told  him.  If  he  sees  a  man  witn  only  one  1,867. 
share,  and  if  that  is  all  the  interest  which  he  is 
taking  in  the  concern,  he  will  act  accordingly, 
and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
.  I^em.  There  is  one  clause  in  the  Act  which  says, 
that  people  who  sign  the  memorandum  shall  be 
directors  until  others  are  appointed.  I  had  a 
case  come  before  me  where  they  took  care  not  to 
have  a  meeting  for  about  a  year  and  a-half  after- 
wards, and  they  did  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in 
the  meantime.  I  think  that  it  might  be  wise  to 
say  that  the  first  general  meeting  should  take 
place  within  a  short  time  of  the  formation  of  tihe 
company,  say  a  quarter  of  a  year  or  half  a  year, 
whichever  may  be  thought  fit,  so  that  the  share- 
holders should  be  able  to  stop  that  sort  of  direc- 
tion going  on,  because  those  who  subscribe  the 
memorandum  of  association  are  self-elected 
directors. 

1904.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  witness 
that,  in  all  cases  of  winding  up,  the  creditors,  if 
there  are  any,  as  well  as  the  shareholders,  should 
be  represented  by  a  liquidator;  would  that  be 
your  view? — I  agree  with  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  that  it  is  a  double  expense ;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  been  in  the  least  assisted  by 
having  the  double  body  before  me ;  it  has  always 
occasioned  great  expense. 

1905.  I  &nk  that  Mr.  Church  suggested  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  it  would  be  very 
useful  if  the  Court  had  a  power  to  refer  to  any 
particular  cwmty  court  in  the  country,  cases 
where,  from  the  locality  and  other  circumstances, 
it  should  seem  that  dispatch  and  economy  would 
be  promoted  by  that  course ;  what  is  your  view 
upon  that  point? — I  think  that  that  is  a  very 
good  suggestion,  and  1  should  quite  agree  with 
it  I  am  not  speaking  off-hand,  because  I  had  a 
case  where  I  very  much  wished  to  do  it,  about 
five  or  six  months  ago ;  it  was  the  case  of  a  poor 
woman,  and  it  was  very  distressing  to  me.  The 
company,  I  think,  had  a  capital  of  700 1.  or  800/.; 
they  did  not  happen  to  be  under  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act ;  I  tried  hard  to  get  them  within 
it,  but  I  could  not  make  it  out,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  wind  them  up  under  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  which,  of"  course,  was  very  mischievous. 

1906.  Mr.  Morrison.^  I  think  your  Lordship 
was  speaking  of  companies  being  got  up  with  a 
view  simply  of  ])romotion  money  ;  flie  Court  does 
occasionally  order  the  promotion  money  to  be 
returned,  does  it  not  ? — ^If  it  is  promotion  money 
which  is  pjud  to  any  of  the  directors,  the  Court 
has  power  to  do  that,  and  it  might  have  power 
also  in  certain  other  gross  cases ;  but  they  must  be 
gross  oases.  In  a  gro^s  case  it  might  make  the 
directors  who  had  paid  the  promoter  pay  it 
again  as  a  malemployment  of  the  money  en- 
trusted to  them,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  you 
are  able  to  hit  them  in  that  way. 

1907.  How  would  you  propose  to  enforce  any 
rules  as  to  the  insertion  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
amount  of  the  promotion  money,  and  the  cost  of 
the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  ? — I  should  make 
the  directors  there  personally  fiable  to  an  action. 

1908.  A  civil  action? — Yes;  if  the  memo- 
randum <^  association  and  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion are  not  sent,  I  should  (waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  that  point)  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  man  never  was  a  share- 

p  4  holder. 
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Sir         holder,  because  he  never  has  had  the  memorandum 
W.  P.  Wood  cf  association  and  the  articles  of  association,  and 

I  have  never  seen  anything  which  he  has  assented 

13  April      to  be  bound  by  ;  but  if  they  are  once  sent,  and 
1867.        it  is  only  a  defective  statement,  then  I  should 
leave  it  to  an  action  against  the  directors. 

1909.  With  regard  to  your  proposal  that  com- 
panies should  be  prevented  Irom  trafficking  in 
their  own  shares,  you  are  aware  no  doubt  that 
many  companies  have  a  clause  in  their  articles 
of  association,  providing  that  the  directors  may 
purchase  up  shares  at  a  given  price  under  certain 
circumstances  for  special  reasons  ;  would  yoiu* 
proposal  interfere  with  that  power  ? — I  should  be 
very  much  for  leaving  that  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  shares,  always  to  the  vote  of  a  general 
meeting,  that  tiie  directors  be  authorised  specifi- 
cally to  purchase  shares. 

1910.  CAairman.]  'ihat  is  to  say,  that  the  com- 
pany might  do  it,  but  that  the  directors  should 
not? — That  the  company  might  do  it,  but  that 
the  directors  should  ^ot. 

1911.  Mr.  MorrisonJ]  But  of  course  the  com- 

5 any  would  have  to  purchase  through  tiie 
irectors  in  such  a  case  ? — They  would  have  to 
purchase  through  the  directors,  but  there  should 
be  a  specific  vote  authorising  them  to  purchase. 

1912.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Church  that 
the  Courts  are  thinking  of  establishing  a  scale  of 
charges  of  liquidators ;  is  that  so  ? — ^I  wish  that 
they  cotild  do  so,  but  that  is  one  of  my  great 
reasons  for  desiring  to  throw  it  on  the  companies 
themselves,  to  make  their  own  bargain.  Nothing 
is  so  painful  to  me  as  to  have  to  do  with  the 
charges  of  liquidators.  I  am  very  rarely  asked 
to  decide  it,  but  it  is  brought  to  me  to  agree  to 
it.  I  do  not  find  that  anybody  opposes  any 
amount  being  paid  to  the  liquidator,  and  the  other 
day  I  had  to  countersign  a  check  for  .5,000/.  to 
a  liquidator  in  part  payment.  There  is  a  credi- 
tor's representative,  as  he  is  called,  and  the 
official  manager,  and  they  both  said  that  tiiey 
thought  it  reasonable  and  right,  so  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

1913.  Would  not  any  scale  of  charges  of  that 
sort  operate  in  misleading  the  public ;  and  is  it 
not  better  to  allow  the  public  more  power  of 
bargaining  ? — I  should  allow  the  company  to  bar- 
gain always. 

1914.  It  has  been  suggested  also,  that  compa- 
nies should  be  prevented  from  entering  into  con- 
tracts before  the  directors  are  appointed ;  that  no 
contracts  should  be  binding  until  a  general 
meeting,  and  the  appointment  of  directors ;  do 
you  at  all  agree  with  that? — That  is  usually 
stated  in  the  articles  of  association ;  if  any  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into,  it  is  usually  recited 
that  it  has  been  done ;  I  think  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  without  notice.  If  it  was  recited  in 
the  articles,  then  my  jirotege,  the  ignorant  share- 
holder, who  I  think  must  be  protected,  to  the 
extent  of  due  information,  would  have  the  notice 
that  there  had  been  such  a  contract;  but  I  think 
that  those  contracts  should  be  stated,  either  in 
the  prospectus,  or  in  the  articles  of  association. 

1915.  Chairman^  If  they  had  an  early  meet- 
ing also,  as  has  been  suggested,  would  not  that 
deal  with  it  ? — The  early  meeting  would  deal  with 
that. 

1916.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  the  articles  of  aasociation  are  rarely 
signed  by  the  shareholders  ? — They  are  not. 

1917.  But  sometimes  they  are,  I  think? — 
Very  rarely ;  I  scarcely  know  of  any  instances 


in  which  they  sign  them  at  all ;  it  is  constantly 
said  that  they  shall  sign  them,  but  they  never 
do. 

1918.  Is  it  common  in  ^our  experience  that 
there  are  articles  of  association  signed  by  no 
shareholder  ? — I  think  that  it  is  not  at  all  fre- 
quent ;  they  are  taken  to  sign  them  by  that  un- 
dertaking which  tiiey  give  to  sign  when  the 
shares  are  allotted. 

1919.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  far  yon 
would  carry  that  proposal  of  sending  out  the 
articles  and  memorandum  with  the  prospectus ; 
would  you  send  them  out  broadcast,  as  tne  pro- 
spectuses are  now  sent  out,  to  almost  everybody 
in  the  directory,  or  would  you  only  send  it  after- 
wards to  those  shareholders  to  whom  shares  are 
allotted  ? — I  think  that  that  is  met  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  this  way  :  1  was  rather  stating  my 
own  views  before  I  read  the  evidence,  out  I 
think  that  there  is  a  better  way  suggested  in  the 
evidence,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  rieht 
honourable  Member  for  mentioning  it,  viz.,  that 
the  prospectus  might  be  sent  out,  and  then  that 
the  prospectuses  might  state  that  upon  your  ap- 
plying for  shares  you  will  have  the  articles  sent 
to  you,  until  which  time  no  allotment  will  be 
made,  and  then  when  the  directors  get  the  applica- 
tion they  should  send  them  out 

1920.' Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  better 
than  merely  registering  the  deed  before  issuing 
the  prospectus? — I  think  so.  You  are  aware, 
perhaps,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
have  stated  that  first-class  concerns  generally 
(now  they  all  do,  and  I  think  they  generally  did 
before)  really  prepare  their  memorandum  and 
their  articles  before  the  prospectus,  and  say  in 
the  prospectus  that  those  documents  may  be  seen 
at  the  solicitor's  office  or  the  registrar's  office, 
and  that  is  the  proper  way  of  doing  it,  but  that 
is  hardly  enough. 

1921.  It  has  been  proposed  that  they  should 
be  published  monthly  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the 
"  Gazette ; "  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good 
suggestion  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  muoh 
use  m  that ;  I  think  it  increases  the  expense. 

1922.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  shares, 
do  you  think  tiiat  sufficient  notice  would  be  ^ven 
if  all  the  creditors  and  customers  were  written 
to  ? — I  think  so. 

1923.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the 
word  "  reduced "  being  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  company  ? — Not  very  much ;  it  might  be 
an  additional  term  which  might  catch  a  person's 
eye  who  had  forgotten  it  before. 

1924.  With  regard  to  shareholders  being  re- 
gistered with  paid-up  shares,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  the  suggestion  is? — By  the 
Act,  you  have  to  put  on  the  register  evei^  share- 
holder, and  you  register  the  amount  paid  up  or 
taken  to  be  paid  up,  which  is  meant  to  meet  the 
case  of  some  people  who  sell  a  concern,  and  who 
say  that  they  will  be  paid  in  shares.  I  had  a 
case  before  me  the  other  day  of  the  Richmond 
Hill  Hotel  Comjjanjr.  My  judgment  was  re- 
versed, but  the  principle  will  explain  itself  upon 
that  case.  A  person  said,  "  I  will  supply  all  the 
plated  goods  and  take  my  payment  in  shares." 
Then  they  registered  him  as  the  owner  of  the 
shares.  He  never  meant  to  pay  a  farthing  of 
course,  except  for  the  goods  supplied.  They  got 
into  trouble  before  he  had  supplied  any  thing,  and 
now  he  is  found  to  be  the  holder  of  a  large 
amount  of  shares  with  nothing  paid  up  upon 
them.  I  thought  that  I  could  let  him  oflF;  it  de- 
pended 
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pended  upon  the  wording  of  it.    I  was  in  error 
that;   out   supposing  that  the  wording  had 


m 


been  so,  that  they  were  not  to  register  him  until 
he  had  supplied  the  goods,  they  could  re- 
gister him  as  a  man  who  had  paid  up  so  many 
shares,  because  the  law  at  present  lays  down 
that  the  shareholders  shall  be  registered  with  the 
number  of  shares  which  are  paid  up,  or  which 
are  taken  ta  be  paid  up. 

1925.  What  further  action  do  you  think  the 
registrar  should  take  upon  that? — 1  do  not  think 
that  the  i-egistrar  can  do  anything ;  but  I  said  that 
I  would  make  the  directors  liable  personally  for 
anything  of  that  kind  even  if  it  is  a  blunder, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  blunder. 

1926.  I  suppose  that  the  law  at  present  is 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  shareholder 
must  be  relieved  ? — He  can  apply  to  be  relieved, 
but  it  then  becomes  a  question  of  di£5culty  as  to 
what  his  position  is  with  regard  to  creditors. 

1927.  But  you  would  relieve  the  shareholder 
and  attach  the  responsibility  to  the  directors  ? — 
I  think  that  I  said  that  I  should  divide  the 
classes  into  two;  where  the  shareholder  has 
never  given  any  authority  to  have  his  name  put 
down  at  all,  then  I  should  strike  him  ofP  the  list 
wholly  and  entirely,because  he  never  ought  tohave 
been  there ;  but  if  he  has  made  a  sortofbargain  of 
that  kind  of  which  the  Court  must  judge  in  which 
he  agrees  to  be  put  down,  but  says,  "  You  must 
add  something  more  to  that,"  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  being  put  down  on  that  register 
as  between  him  and  the  creditors,  because  he 
has  been  put  down  at  his  own  request. 

1928.  Then  he  would  bring  an  action  against 
the  directors  ? — He  would  bring  an  action 
gainst  the  directors  for  having  made  him  liable 
to  the  creditors  for  so  much. 

1929.  Could  not  he  do  that  now? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  could,  but  I  think  that 
it  should  be  made  clear. 

1930.  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  numbers 
on  the  shares,  or  of  some  means  of  identifying 
shares  leads  to  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
you  have  spoken? — I  think  that  it  facilitates 
frauds,  as  I  call  them,  in  selling  things  which  you 
have  not  "ot. 

1931.  Which  sometimes  reduces  the  credit  of 
the  company  ? — It  does. 

1932.  Do  you  not  think  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  a  single  expression  of  doubt  in  the  money 
articleof  the  "Times"  orsomeotherpaper,8ucha8 
one  sees  constantly,  would  do  more  than  all  the 
"  bearing "  of  sLares  in  the  world  ? — Very 
likely ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
check  one  grievance  if  we  cannot  check  the 
other. 

1933.  Would  you  see  any  advantage  in  having 
shares  sold  by  their  registered  numbers? — There 
are  others  who  would  be  better  able  to  answer 
that  question  than  I  am ;  I  never  bought  a  share 
in  my  life. 

1934.  You  would  put  an  end  to  compulsonr 
winding  up  by  the  Court,  would  you  not? — It 
might  be  a  winding  up  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Court,  but  not  by  the  Court,  It  would  be 
compulsory  in  that  sense,  but  it  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory winding  up  by  the  Court.  The  creditor 
would  come  and  he  would  make  an  application  and 
say,  "  This  debt  is  due  to  me  from  the  company." 
It  they  should  dispute  it,  it  should  be  tried,  and 
the  judge  should  have  power  to  make  an  order, 
and  they  should  wind  tnemselves  up. 

1935.  If  the  creditor  was  not  paid  within  a 
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certain  time  an  undisputed  debt,  should  the  Court 
then  have  power  to  compel  the  company  to  wind 
up  ? — Yes ;  they  would  appoint  somebody  to  re- 
present them. 

1936.  The  winding  up  would  be  compulsory, 
but  not  by  the  Court  ? — The  winding  up  would 
be  compulsory,  but  not  by  the  Court. 

1937.  But  it  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Court? — Under  the  supervision  of  the 
Court. 

1938.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  small 
cases  the  winding  up  might  fairly  be  done  by 
the  county  court  ? — I  quite  think  so. 

1939.  Do  you  think  a  county  court  judge 
would  be  quite  competent  to  deal  with  such 
questions  as  that? — Quite  so;  most  of  the  cases 
before  the  Court  are  done  now  more  by  the  chief 
clerks  than  by  ourselves. 

1940.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  state 
that  you  prohibit  the  directors  from  dealing  in 
their  shares  for  their  own  purposes  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  purposes  of  the  company  ? — 
"  Rigging  the  market"  is  the  expression,  I  think. 
Where  snares  are  to  be  dealt  in  at  all,  it  should 
be  by  special  vote  of  a  general  meeting,  so  that 
everybody  might  know  it,  in  fact. 

1941.  Do  you  not  think  |that  a  company  in  ex- 
tremis, when  it  is  being  wound  up,  and  bargaining 
with  a  liquidator  as  to  his  scale  of  charges,  is  some- 
thing like  a  person  disputing  his  funeral  ex- 
penses ? — It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  liquidator  is  a 
wise  man,  he  will  make  his  bargain  before  he 
enters  upon  the  matter  at  all,  and  he  will  make 
the  best  bargain  that  he  can  with  them.  What 
one  of  the  witnesses  says  is  very  true.  There  is 
a  very  great  diflSculty  in  removing  a  liquidator 
appointed  by  the  Court.  I  should  not  remove 
them  except  in  case  of  decided  misconduct,  or  on 
a  very  strong  representation  made  by  the  whole 
body ;  and  then  there  is  the  expense  of  affidavits 
on  questions  of  that  kind ;  whereas,  if  the  com- 
pany appoint  their  own  liquidator,  they  will 
appoint  him  for  so  long  as  they  please,  and  dis- 
charge him  when  they  please.  I  suppose  that 
they  will  make  their  bargain  with  him ;  and  if 
they  are  dissatisfied,  they  will  discharge  him  and 
appoint  another  man. 

1942.  I  do  not  ask  the  question  in  the  interest 
of  the  liquidator,  who  generally  takes  care  of 
himself;  but  a  company  oeing  in  a  disorganised 
state,  as  it  generally  |  is  at  uiat  time,  is  it  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  liquidator ;  is  it  not  the  case, 
that  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  people 
to  whom  it  can  go,  and  to  whom  it  can  apply  in 
its  state  of  disorganisation  ?—  I  think  they  are 
no  more  at  his  mercy  than  this,  that  all  people 
who  want  the  best  assistance  must,  of  course^ 
pay  for  it ;  and  if  you  desire  that  assistance,  you 
are  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  best  man, 
the  best  architect,  or  the  best  surveyor,  who  will 
say,  "  Those  are  my  terms ;  "  and  who  can  stand 
upon  their  terms  ? 

1943.  In  the  case  of  a  solicitor's  costs,  as  is 
well  known,  they  are  taxed  by  the  taxing  master? 

1944.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  apply  the 
same  or  a  similar  operation  to  the  liquidator's 
charges  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  That  is  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
have.  The  judges  have  talked  it  over  amongst 
themselves  with  reference  to  arranging  the 
liquidator's  charges,  and  they  have  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  hit  upon  a  principle.  This 
thing  I  am  become  certain  of.    You  see  it  con- 

Q  atantly 


Sir 
W.  P.  Wood. 

IS  April 
J  867. 
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Sir         stantly  occurring,  and  that  when  the  number  of 

W.P.Wood,  caeee  which  are  attended  to  are  considered,  it 

-         cannot  be  quite  correct  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 

13  April      liquidators  say  in  my  chambers,  "I  have  been  so 

1807.        many  hours  m  attending  to  it"    If  we  had  a 

return  of  all  the  number  of  hours  which  they 

charged  for  before  all  the  different  judges,  I  think 

that  we  should  find  that  they  charged  for  a  good 

many  more  hours  than  the  year  contained.     It 

is  very  difficult  to  get  at ;  we  cannot  check  it. 

1945.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  a  useful  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  of  the  Act  to  provide 
that,  after  the  company  is  formed,  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  a  meeting  shall  be  held  to  confirm 
or  otherwise  the  directors  who  are  on  the  memo- 
randum of  association  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  it  early. 

1946.  And  for  that  express  purpose  ? — Yes, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  electing  the  directors. 
The  Act  says  that  those  shall  be  directors  who 

"have  signed  the  memorandum  till  others  have 
been  appointed  by  the  company. 

1 947.  As  to  the  registration  o£  transfer,  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  as  you  have  seen. 
In  the  interest  of  the  transferor,  could  you 
suggest  any  method  of  making  that  more  imme- 
diate and  more  perfect  than  it  is  at  present,  so 
liat  a  transferor  might  compel  the  registration  of 
the  transfer  of  his  shares  ? — At  present,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  serious  difficulty  if  the 
persons  are  both  in  earnest,  but  I  suspect  that 
the  real  cause  of  this  difficulty  has  been  that  on 
both  sides  there  is  very  frequently  a  great  deal 
of  hesitation  amongst  speculators.  The  diffi- 
culty usually  arises  with  speculators,  and  the 
difficulty  arising  with  the  speculators,  each  side 
is  willing  to  twee  all  its  chances  of  something 
turning  up,  which  may  be  favourable  to  it,  ana, 
therefore,  they  keep  themselves  off  the  registrar 
as  long  as  they  can,  but  I  think  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  say  that  both  the  transferor  and  the 
transferee  might  insist  upon  being  registered 
immediately,  pursuant  to  the  deed,  because  I  do 
not  propose  to  take  away  that  power  which  the 
directors  have  under  the  deed ;  but  I  think  that 
you  might  say,  that,  subject  to  their  discretion  (if 
any)  under  the  deed,  the  directors  shall  be  bound 
to  order  the  registration  the  moment  the  transfer 
is  brought  in  to  them.  Under  the  35th  section  we 
are  able  to  strike  a  man  off  or  to  put  him  on 
when  he  has  been  improperly  omitted ;  and  when 
in  case  of  winding-up  there  has  been  any  im- 
proper delay,  we  have  had  to  consider  that 
question  two  or  three  times  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  court;  and  it  happens  in  this 
way  sometimes,  that  a  man  being  the  seller  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  liability,  comes  and  lays 
the  transfer  before  the  directors ;  they  see  that  he  is 
a  good  solvent  sort  of  person,  and  they  do  not 
like  the  person  to  whom  he  has  transferred  the 
shares,  and  they  have  postponed  it  without  any 
reason,  and  the  next  week  they  have  been  wound 
up.  In  those  cases  I  have  held  that  there  has 
been  improper  delay,  and  I  have  ordered  the  trans- 
feree to  be  put  on.  I  th  ink,  however,  that  you  must 
leave  all  parties  to  their  own  bargains  in  a  deed, 
and  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere. 

1948.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  person  who  sells 
i^res  sells  them  through  his  broker,  knowing 
nothing  at  all  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
iBold ;  it  is  not  a  contract  in  the  legal  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  it  ? — Brokers  know  pretty  well 
whether  a  man  can  be  insisted  upon  as  a  trans- 


feree or  whether  he  cannot.  At  all  events,  my 
principle  all  through,  though  I  may  have  erred 
in  applying  it,  has  been  not  to  interfere  with  any 
bargains  which  people  like  to  make  between 
themselves,  but  to  cause  the  fullest  information 
to  be  given  to  all  between  whom  the  bargain  is 
made. 

1949.  Would  you  think  it  too  strong  to  enact 
that  within  a  certain  time,  say  a  fortnight,  the 
transfer  should  be  taken  to  be  registered  unless 
an  objection,  which  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
transferor,  was  taken  by  the  directors  to  the 
transferee,  where  they  had  the  power  of  objecting 
under  the  deed  ? — I  think  that  where  they  have 
a  power  of  objecting,  it  is  reasonable  that  they 
should  exercise  that  power  within  a  definite  time ; 
I  think  that  the  law  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
for  that.  If  you  send  them  a  notice  and  say, 
"  I  call  upon  you  to  say  whether  you  will  accept 
or  reject  the  transferee,"  I  think  they  are  bound 
to  give  an  answer,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
forcing  them  to  do  it,  if  the  law  does  not  force 
them  to  do  it  already.  It  is  utterly  unreasonable, 
of  course,  that  they  shotdd  hold  it  in  suspense. 
I  remember  that  there  was  a  caae  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  Shortridge  v.  Bosanquet,  where  the 
directors  kept  it  in  suspense  a  most  unreasonable 
time,  shilly-shallying  about  it ;  and  I  think  that 
it  was  held  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  one 
man  was  off  and  the  other  man  was  on  the  regis- 
ter, notwithstanding  such  delay,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

1950.  Without  giving  the  transferor  the  trouble 
of  making  any  application  to  the  directors,  would 
it  be  too  strong  to  enact  that  after  a  certain  time, 
unless  he  received  an  objection,  the  transfer 
should  be  registered,  and  his  liability  should 
cease  ? — I  think  that  it  might  create  an  incon- 
venience as  to  the  creditors  if  somebody  else  is 
supposed  to  be  registered  of  whom  the  creditors 
know  nothing.  I  think  you  had  better  take  the 
register  always  as  that  by  which  all  third  parties 
must  be  governed.  Then  I  would  leave  the 
man  who  feels  he  is  not  fairly  dealt  by,  to  assert  his 
right  to  be  put  out  of  suspense,  and  to  say, "  You 
must  either  register  me  or  you  must  give  me 
your  reasons  for  not  registering  me  within  a  rea- 
sonable time." 

1951.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  had  any 
cases  in  which  the  liability  is  not  enforced  against 
the  present  and  past  holders  of  shares  at  once  ? — 
We  always  make  out  two  lists  for  that  purpose, 
list  A.  and  list  B.  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance, 
but  my  chief  clerk  would  know  better  than  my- 
self about  that,  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  ask 
the  question ;  or  I  could  ask  him,  if  the  Com- 
mittee wish  it,  and  let  the  Chairman  know.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  no  recollection  of  a  case  of  going 
on  to  class  A. 

1952.  Thai  is  exactiy  what  we  heard,  the 
other  day,  from  Mr.  Church  ;  but  it  would  seem 
curious  if  the  remedy  failed  against  one  class  that 
the  other  should  not  be  pursued  ? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  would  succeed  if  there  were  no  pit- 
falls in  the  way ;  but  the  pitfalls  are  many.  It 
often  happena  they  come  and  tell  you,  "  Here  is 
a  man  whose  friends  will  pay  a  certain  sum  if  we 
accept  this  in  discharge."  That,  by-the-by,  is  one 
of  the  things  which  I  would  rather  not  have  to 
manage ;  but  I  have  to  manage  it  My  principle 
has  always  been  to  do  what  the  majority  thmk 
best  I  was  strongly  pressed,  in  the  case  of  a 
clergyman  who  was  liable  for  3,000/.,  t*  let  him 
off  for  300/.     A  great  number  of  the  ci;  editors 
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and  shareholders  wished  it,  but  the  majority  did 
not.  I  said,  "  As  the  majority  do  not  wish  it,  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing ; "  and  he  ultimately  paid 
2,000/.  instead  of  300/.  You  could  not  make 
any  of  those  bargains  if  you  wish  to  go  upon  class 
A.,  because  they  would  consider  themselves  to  be 
discharged. 

1953.  I  suppose  that  in  very  few  cases  you  ex- 
haust class  B.  unless  by  compromise? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  of  its  having  been  actually  ex- 
hausted. 

1954.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.^  May  we  con- 
clude that  the  result  of  your  observation  and  of 
what  you  have  heard  is,  that  had  there  been  more 
publicity,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  memorandum  and 
articles  of  association  had  been  placed  before  the 
shareholders  when  the  companies  were  first  con- 
stituted there  would  have  been  less  litigation  in 
your  Court  than  has,  in  fact,  arisen  ? — The  litiga- 
tions which  have  come  before  me  have  frequently 
taken  the  form  of  the  prospectus  difficulty.  It 
may  be  that  one  judge  gets  a  run  sometimes  of  a 
different  class  of  cases  from  those  which  come 
before  otbers. 

1955.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  direc- 
tors are  not  always  the  same  persons  who  are 
named  in  the  memorandum  of  association  ? — Very 
often  they  are  not  the  same. 

1956.  Then  would  there  not  be  very  great 
security  to  the  company  if  that  remedy  were 
adopted,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  directed  by 
Parliament  in  the  case  of  new  railway  companies, 
viz.,  that  there  should  be  an  early  meeting  of  the 
company,  in  which  power  is  given  to  the  com- 
pany to  name  the  directors  or  to  confirm  them  ? 
— I  have  already  said  that  I  think  there  should 
be  an  early  meeting. 

1957.  Should  it  not  be  the  same  also  with  re- 
gard to  their  pay,  that  the  first  meeting  should 
have  some  power  over  the  future  prospects  of  a 
company  ? — I  think  they  have  that  power  so  soon 
as  they  meet ;  they  have  control  over  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  directors,  unless  it  is  specified  in 
the  articles  of  settlement,  and  then,  of  course, 
they  have  made  the  contract  themselves. 

1958.  I  believe  in  France  a  late  alteration  of 
the  law  of  associations,  public  meetings  have 
power  over  the  gratuities  which  the  directors  are 
to  receive ;  do  you  tbink  that  that  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  it  were  introduced  here? — If  it  is 
not  in  the  deed  you  do  not  want  it,  of  course  ;  if 
it  is  in  the  deed,  and  the  person  having  that  deed 
before  him  becomes  a  member,  I  think  you  cannot 
help  him.  I  should  suggest  that  always  before 
his  shares  are  allotted  to  him;  he  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  deed,  and  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
of  association. 

1959.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
under  some  circumstances  you  would  not  object 
to  the  company  buying  its  own  shares  ? — I  should 
not  object  to  it  if  there  were  a  meeting  of  the 
company,  giving  power  to  the  directors  so  to  do. 

1 960.  Admitting  that  to  be  so,  do  you  think 
that  the  law  should  prohibit  their  being  able  to 
vote  by  those  shares? — If  the  whole  company 
know  that  it  is  so  done,  I  do  not  see  that  anybody 
is  hurt  by  it.  The  directors  must  not  make  votes 
for  themselves  to  carry  their  own  measures,  it 
must  be  a  vote  of  the  company  to  do  it  The  truth 
is,  it  would  be  much  better  to  enter  the  transaction 
in  the  register,  stating  that  the  shares  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  company  ;  leaving  it  as  it  is,  in  fact. 

1961.  Then  would  you  allow  the  company  in 
its  corporate   name  to  vote  upon  questions  at 

0.68. 


public  meetings  by  those  shares  ? — ^It  has  never 
occurred  to  me  to  think  of  it,  but  I  should  say 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable.  What  you  want 
is  the  vote  of  the  shareholders,  and  who  is  to  direct 
that  vote  of  the  company  in  its  corporate  name  ? 
I  should  not  give  the  directors  power  to  do  that, 
of  course.  I  think  those  shares  should  be  entered 
in  the  book  as  having  been  bought  in  by  the  coni- 
pany,  and  that  they  should  not  be  voted  upon  at  alL 

1962.  Not  held  by  trustees  at  all  ?— Not  held 
by  trustees,  but  as  a  corporation. 

1963.  Mr.  Lowe.J  I  understood  you  to  state 
that  you  would  not  allow  the  prospectus  to  be 
issued  until  the  memorandum  of  association  and 
the  articles  of  association  had  been  prepared, 
and  that  they  ought  always  to  be  issued  with  the 
prospectus  ? — I  think  what  I  said  afterwards,  in 
answer  to  a  suggestion  by  an  honourable  Member 
was,  "  Send  out  yourprospectus,  and  on  receiving 
a  reply,  send  the  memorandum  of  association 
and  articles  of  association,  and  the  bargain  is 
not  made  till  that  is  done." 

1964.  Would  you  have  that  stated  in  the  pro- 
spectus?— I  would  have  it  stated  in  the  pro- 
spectus. 

1965.  Then  would  you  enforce  that  if  they  did 
not  do  it  ? — I  would  enforce  it.  I  should  hold 
that  unless  that  were  done,  a  man  never  was  a 
shareholder  at  all,  and  never  entered  into  any 
bargain  at  all,  or  assented  to  any  deed  of  any  de- 
Ecription;  and,  therefore,  he  would  be  struck  off 
as  bemg  in  my  first  category :  but  where  a  man 
has  given  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  he  has 
a  remedy  against  the  directors. 

1966.  For  withholding  information  ? — If  tJiat 
is  wilfully  done ;  but  it  would  assume  this  form : 
that  unless  they  can  show  that  the  man  has  had 
the  articles  of  association,  he  has  subscribed  to 
nothing,  and  is  therefore  not  liable. 

1967.  People  generally  now  do  not  have  the 
articles  of  association,  do  they  ? — They  do  not, 
but  that  is  the  great  cause  of  tie  evil. 

1968.  But  they  are  still  shareholders,  are  tliey 
not? — They  are  still  shareholders,  if  the  pro- 
spectus agrees  with  the  memorandum  of  associ- 
ation, and  not  else.  It  is  a  litigated  point,  but 
at  present  it  is  decided  by  the  Lords  Justices 
that  they  are  not  shareholders. 

1969.  Then  the  only  remedy  for  tliis  default 
would  be  that  you  would  allow  an  action  to  be 
brought  against  the  directors,  if  any  injury  dwuld 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  a  man  from  it? — Yes, 
The  other  default  which  I  mentioned  was  as  to 
entering  him  incorrectly  as  to  his  shares,  but  I 
would  not  constitute  him  a  shareholder  until  he 
has  had  the  memorandum  and  articles. 

1970.  Even  if  he  had  not  wanted  to  have 
them  ? — If  he  writes  to  say,  "  Put  my  name  down 
for  anything." 

1971.  Supposing  he  merely  has  his  name  put 
down,  not  knowing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? — 
I  should  say  that  anybody  not  having  had  ike 
articles  of  association  is  not  a  shareholder.  He 
applies  for  shares,  and  the  prospectus  will  say, 
according  to  my  view,  "On  your  application  you 
will  have  those  articles  sent  to  you,  and  on  aUot- 
ment,  you  will  become  a  shareholder,"  because 
the  directors  know  very  well  that  they  cannotmake 
him  a  shareholder  without  that  having  been  done. 

1972.  Would  not  the  effect  of  this  man  being 
put  on  the  register  be,  that  no  person  would  be 
safe  in  trusting  the  company  without  inquiring 
into  the  company's  previous  transactions  befoie 
the  man  was  put  on  the  register  ? — I  tiiink  not ; 

Q  2  I  would 


Sir 
W.  P.  Wood. 

la  April 
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Sir         I  would  ^ve  to  all  creditors  actions  against  the 
W-P.Woni^  directors  for   putting  anybody  on  the   register 
~~T    ..      who  ought  not  to  be  there. 

*'iW7  1973.  But  do  you  not  think  that  inconvenience 

'*  would  arise  from  that  ? — I  really  think  no  incon- 
venience would  result  from  that,  and  if  any 
inconvenience  did  arise,  I  think  it  would  be  over- 
weighed  by  the  prevention  of  an  enormous  facility 
for  fraud. 

1974.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  the  register 
should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  person's  being 
a  shareholder? — It  is  not  now  conclusive,  I 
think,  that  it  is  primd  facie  evidence,  and  it 
should  be  that. 

1975.  Then,  supposing  that  those  two  things 
which  you  say  ought  to  be  in  the  prospectus 
should  be  omitted,  viz.,  what  has  been  paid  for 
promotion  and  what  has  been  paid  to  the  direc- 
tors, how  would  you  deal  with  that? — I  should 
leave  that  in  the  second  class  of  cases  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  the  man  should  make  application 
to  the  Court  to  be  struck  off;  but  I  think  there 
should  be  a  distinction  between  the  man  who  has 
never  authorised  his  name  to  be  put  on  and  the 
man  who  has  done  so,  but  who  has  been  misled. 

1976.  Supposing  a  man  has  authorised  his 
name  to  be  jput  on  in  ignorance  of  what  has 
to  be  paid  ror  those  things,  would  you  allow 
him  to  make  that  a  ground  for  being  struck  off? 
— I  should  leave  it  to  the  Coiul  to  decide  whether 
it  is  a  case  in  which  he  ought  to  be  struck  off 
altogether  or  not;  if  it  is  not,  he  can  only  be 
struck  off  for  the  future. 

1977.  But  supposing  the  promotion  money  is 
moderate  in  amount,  and  the  directors'  remunera- 
tion money  is  also  moderate,  but  that  they  have 
omitted  to  insert  them;  in  that  case,  I  under- 
stand, they  would  be  in  default? — They  would 
be  in  default. 

1978.  Would  it  be  any  ground  for  striking  a 
man  off,  if  they  were  in  error  ? — I  think  that, 
generally,  they  should  be  obliged  to  do  it.  I 
think  you  might  easily  provide  for  that.  If  it  is 
a  case  amounting  to  fraud,  the  Court  might 
strike  him  off  for  the  future ;  but  if  he  has  given 
an  authority,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived, 
it  is  simply  his  negligence,  and  not  fraud. 

1979.  Supposing  that  it  has  not  acted  on  his 
mind  at  all,  what  then? — I  think  he  is  entitled  to  say 
that  anything  acted  upon  him  that  might  have 
acted  uponhim.  You  cannot  diveintoaman'smind. 

1980.  With  regard  to  voluntary  winding  up, 
do  you  think  that  is  a  good  way  of  winding  up 
an  insolvent  company  ? — I  think  so ;  and  I  think 
that  creditors  are  beginning  to  find  it  out  now. 

1981.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty  in  it:  that 
the  company  has  no  particular  interest  in  the 
matter;  only  a  certain  sum  remains  to  be  paid 
up  on  tiie  shares,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  to 
the  solicitors  and  liquidators,  and  so  on,  whether 
they  go  to  the  expense  of  winding  up  or  not  ? — 
What  I  propose  is,  that  the  creditors  should  have 
the  power  of  giving  an  order  to  wind  up,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  done  by  the  Court ;  and 
then  the  creditors  will  appoint  their  own  agent, 
when  it  is  a  creditor's  case,  and  that  agent  will 
apply  to  the  Court  for  directions,  in  all  cases 
where  it  may  be  necessary,  using  the  machinery 
of  the  Court. 

1982.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  creditors 
should  have  the  right  of  winding  up  the  com- 
pany?— I  think  the  creditors  should  have  the 
right  of  winding  up;  it  comes  to  that. 

1983.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  the  persons 


interested  in  winding  up,  the  thing  beet  when  it 
becomes  insolvent  ? — Of  course,  sometimes  it  is 
not  knovm  whether  it  is  insolvent  or  not. 

1984.  There  is  a  point  as  to  the  injury  which 
companies  sustain  by  unfair  applications  to  wind 
them  up ;  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? — That 
I  should  meet  as  regards  the  creditors  in  the 
way  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  I  have 
seen  already  suggested  in  the  evidence,  viz., 
that  there  should  be  a  course  like  the  traders' 
debtors  summons;  that  the  creditors  should 
apply  first  for  payment  within  a  certain  time,  or 
for  leave  to  wind  up,  leaving  the  company  tiien 
an  opportunity  of  coming  in  and  saying,  "  We 
dispute  the  debt."  Then  the  debt  must  oe  tried 
first,  before  he  can  proceed. 

1985.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  wind  up 
until  the  debt  was  established? — Certainly  not 

1986.  If  it  was  a  judgment  then  I  suppose  it 
would  go  at  once  ? — It  would  go  at  once  then 
unless  they  could  say  that  there  was  a  case  for 
disputing  the  judgment. 

1987.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Conomittee 
that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are, 
to  some  degree,  in  fault  in  the  matter ;  that  they 
require,  by  their  rules,  a  petition  to  be  filed  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  it  is  heard, 
thereby  infiicting  injury  on  the  company;  do 
you  concur  in  wat? — They  are  at  lault  in  a 
great  many  tlungs,  I  dare  say,  but  not  in  that, 
because  it  is  laid  down  that  you  must  advertise 
the  petition  for  so  many  days. 

1988.  Is  that  a  good  rule,  in  your  opinion? — 
I  think  that  guarded  in  that  way  it  may  be  right. 

1989.  It  is  not  always  a  debt,  is  it  ? — No ;  you 
are  aware  that  there  is  another  provision  of  the 
Legislature  which  meets  the  difficulty  in  a  great 
degree  as  regards  the  interim  evil,  as  to  the  assets, 
by  enacting  that  you  may  apply,  the  moment 
that  they  present  tiie  petition,  before  it  can  be 
heard,  to  stop  the  action,  so  that  the  creditors 
may  not  all  come  pell-mell  and  destroy  the  estate, 
while  the  time  is  running  out  for  the  action. 

1990.  The  damage  which  has  been  brought 
before  us  rather  arises  from  the  publicity  which 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  such  proceedings  are 
pending  against  the  company,  but  that  you  think 
is  sufficientiy  remedied  ? — Yes. 

1991.  There  are  other  grounds,  ai-e  there  not, 
on  which  people  sometimes  apply  for  winding  up, 
besides  debts  being  due  to  them? — Sometimes 
they  make  a  business  of  it. 

1992.  The  Act  allows  companies  to  be  wound 
up  for  other  reasons,  does  it  not? — Yes;  the  Act 
allows  it  for  there  being  a  debt  which  is  not  paid, 
the  company  having  ceased  to  carry  on  business 
for  a  year,  the  company  being  in  a  state  of  in- 
solvency, if  that  can  be  made  out;  and  then 
there  is  a  general  provision,  "  or  for  any  other 
reason  for  which  the  Court  thinks  it  expedient 
that  it  should  be  wound  up."  That  is  considered 
to  be  connected  with  what  has  gone  before. 
With  respect  to  debentures,  I  ought  to  mention 
(though  I  do  not  know  that  my  opinion  is  worth 
anything  in  the  matter,  not  being  much  of  a  man 
of  business),  as  regards  the  proposition  wMch 
has  been  made  by  several  of  the  witnesses  for 
limiting  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  company, 
and  the  comparison  which  has  been  instituted 
with  the  case  of  railways,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  analogy  was  not  a  proper  one,  because  in 
railways  yoa  are  allowing  tne  company  to  take 
people's  property  compulsorily,  and  it  is  a  great 
safeguard  in  such  a  case  to  know  how  much 
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capital  can  be  raised.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
aees  that  capital  cannot  be  raised,  he  feels  easy 
and  comfortable  that  his  property  cannot  be 
taken,  and  they  can  only  borrow  so  much.  There 
may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  it  there,  but  I  see 
no  reason  myself  for  saying  that  a  company  may 
not  do  anything  it  pleases  as  to  borrowing. 

1993.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
limiting  the  borrowing  powers  than  for  limiting 
the  bills  of  exchange  which  a  banking  company 
is  to  endorse  ? — Just  so ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  analogy  was  a  correct  analogy,  be- 
cause there  is  a  reason  in  the  case  of  railways 
why  people  whose  property  it  is  proposed  to  take 
compulsorily  should  know  whether  their  property 
is  likely  to  be  taken  or  not 

1994.  Mr.  Alderman  Halomons.']  Do  you  think 
that  where  the  directors  do  anything  Ulegal, 
they  ought  to  be  made  personally  responsible  in 
law  ? — I  suppose  that  they  would  be  responsible 
as  trustees,  if  they  misapplied  the  assets  in  any 
way  ;  they  are  held  in  that  way  to  be  trustees  of 
the  assets  of  the  company,  and  for  that  they  are 
responsible. 

1995.  Supposing  that  a  company  ought  not  by 
its  constitution  to  accept  bills,  and  that  it  does 
accept  bills,  and  that  parties  are  able  to  sue  the 
company;  ought  not  the  directors,  who  are 
parties  to  such  acts,  to  be  held  liable  personally 
in  law,  not  criminally,  but  civilly? — I  really 
have  not  very  much  considered  that  question ;  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  parties  who  deal  with 
them  ought  not  to  see  that  they  have  the 
authority  to  do  what  they  purport  to  be  able  to 
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do ;  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  Sir 

for  it,  but  I  really  have  not  considered  it  enough  W.P.Wood. 
to  be  able  to  give  a  precise  answer  upon  it.  ~T~n 

1996.  Mr.  Solicitor    General.']   I    understood      »»AP"' 
you  to  suggest  that  the  contract  should  be  held 
not  to  be  complete  until  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion had  been  sent  to  a  particular  shareholder  ? 
— That  is  my  notion. 

1997.  Would  there  not  be  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  working  out  that  practically,  in  such 
a  case,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  man  who  actually 
remains  for  some  time  on  the  register,  and 
receives  profits  ? — We  always  keep  on  any  man 
remaining  on  the  register  and  receiving  profits. 

1998.  The  liquidator  is  generally  appointed 
by  the  Court,  is  he  not? — ^He  is  generally  ap- 
pointed now  by  the  Court,  but  the  contest  takes 
place  in  chambers,  and  there  is  usually  a  sort  of 
poll ;  so  many  vote  for  A.,  and  so  many  vote  for 
B. ;  and  when  it  is  a  contest  between  creditors 
and  shareholders,  we  are  every  now  and  then  in 
a  difficulty. 

1999.  When  he  is  appointed  by  the  Court  in 
that  way,  there  is  no  contract  between  the  liqui- 
dator and  anybody  else  ;  he  is  a  mere  officer  of 
the  Court,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2000.  Then  the  Court  has  absolute  control  over 
the  amount  of  fees  which  he  receives? — The  Court 
has  control  over  the  amount  of  fees  which  he  re- 
ceives, but  there  is  no  knowing  what  to  do  about  it. 

2001.  The  costs  have  been  taxed  in  some  cases, 
have  they  not  ? — They  generally  seem  to  me,  I 
may  say,  to  get  too  much ;  but  I  am  a  very  bad 
judge  of  that. 


Mr.  John  Howell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2002.  Chairman.'l — You  are  a  Merchant  in 
the  City,  of  long  standing,  I  think  ? — I  am. 

2003.  You  have  considerable  dealings,  have  you 
not,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  France  ? — Y  es. 

2004.  You  were  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1861,  were  you  not  ? — I  was  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  1851,  and  I  gave  evi- 
dence in  1854  before  the  Soyal  Commission. 

2005.  And,  I  think,  you  suggested  a  Limited 
Liability  Bill  then? — In  the  year  1856,  when 
the  subject  was  before  Parliament,  I  had  an 
interview  with  the  Minister  of  the  day,  and  I 
gave  my  ideas  of  such  a  Bill  as,  in  my  opinion, 
"Was  required  at  that  time,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
with  me,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  will  hand  in. — (  The  same  was  delivered 
in.    Vide  Appendix). 

2006.  I  think  that  your  connection  with  the 
City,  and  the  great  interest  which  you  have 
taken  in  the  question  of  limited  liability,  have 
given  you  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existmg  Act  of  1862  ? — Tjiat  is  so. 

2007.  You  having  taken  such  interest  in  the 
question,  and  having  had  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1862,  what  the 
Committee  desire  to  know  is,  what  practical 
su^estion  yon  can  give  to  the  Committee  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1862,  so  as  to 
oblate  any  evils  which  you  may  have  discovered 
in  its  operation  ? — In  my  judgment,  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  this  countnr  has  been  very  per- 
nicious. If  more  care  had  been  observed,  many 
of  the  calamities  from  which  the  country  is  now 
suffering  would  not  have  ensued ;  and  I  particu- 
larly refer  to  the  evil  of  having  introduced  limited 
liability  for  companies,  without  having,  at  the 
same  time,  provided  for  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  in  private  partnerships. 
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2008.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  had  Mr. 
abundant  opportunities  of  watching  the  working    J-  Howell, 
of  the  Act  of  1862  in  its  operations  in  the  City? 

— I  have. 

2009.  Have  you  seen  evils  and  difficulties 
which  you  think  might  receive  a  practical  solu- 
tion ? — I  would  wish  my  observations  to  apply 
to  the  Bill  of  1865  as  well  as  to  the  Bill  of  1862. 

2010.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  at  pre- 
sent, entirely  to  confine  their  inquiries  to  the 
Act  of  1862,  and  to  those  practical  improvements 
in  the  Act  of  1862,  which  would  tend  to  remove 
any  difficulties  and  evils  which  may  arise  under 
its  operation? — I  have  little  to  say  on  the  Bill  of 
1862;  I  consider  that  had  limited  liability  for 

Srivate  partnerships  with  registration  been  mtro- 
uced  into  this  country,  contemporaneously  with 
the  other  Bill,  certain  Dusinesses  to  which  limited 
liability  is  now  applied,  would  naturally  have 
found  their  way  into  private  partnerships.  I 
think  that  limited  liability  has  been  perverted  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
duced into  one  system,  and  partly  adopted,  under 
the  milder  and  more  moderate  form  of  partner- 
ships en  commandite,  in  which  the  gerant  is  subject 
to  the  bankruptcy  laws,  and,  a«  in  ordinary 
partnerships,  is  uiuimitedly  liable. 

2011.  Tnen,  in  point  of  &ct,  you  would  alter 
the  Act  of  1862,  by  increasing  the  responsibility, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  of  the  directors  and  pro- 
moters ? — I  do  not  offer  that  opinion. 

2012.  Have  you  any  suggestion  that  you  can 
offer  to  the  Committee,  m  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Act  of  1862,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent the  matter  of  their  proposed  inquiry? — 
With  reference  to  that  Act,  I  have  no  amend- 
ments to  offer,  and  no  suggestions  to  make. 
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H.  Thring, 
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30  April 
1867. 


2013.  Chairman.^  The  Committee  are  anxious 
to  receive  from  you  any  suggestion  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  of  1862,  which  your  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  it  may  enable  you  to 
give  them  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  but  very 
Dttle  to  say  about  it,  but  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  enable  societies,  such  as 
water-colour  societies,  and  a  variety  of  charitable 
societies,  and  otherwise,  to  adopt  the  organization 
of  the  Act.  They  are  at  present  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  limited."  I 
certainly  do  not  attach  any  value  to  the  use  of 
that  word,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  recom- 
mend that  a  word  such  as  "  corporate,"  or 
"incorporate,"  or  some  term  which  would  dis- 
tinguish them  from  an  unlimited  company, 
should  be  substituted,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  variety  of  societies  which  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  charter  (charters  being 
very  expensive)  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Act.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  the  slightest  risk  about  it;  I  believe 
that  the  idea  that  the  word  "limited"  is  required 
to  warn  the  creditors  is  merely  im^inary.  Every 
creditor  knows  well  enough  the  nature  of  an  in- 
corporated society,  and  I  would  enable  such  socie- 
ties as  I  have  mentioned  to  use  some  neutral 
word. 

2014.  I  suppose  that  the  reason  that  such 
societies  as  you  have  mentioned  do  not  like  the 
use  of  the  word  "  limited  "  is,  that  they  are  not 
associations  for  profit? — They  are  not  associa- 
tions for  profit.  Curiously  enough,  at  common 
law  they  are  not  partnerships,  and  the  members 
are  not  liable  to  unlimited  liability ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  Act  of  1862  only  made  two  classes  of  socie- 
ties, limited  and  unlimited,  theynecessarily  felllnto 
one  or  the  other  of  those  classes,  and,  unless  they 
use  the  word  "  limited,"  they  necessarily  become 
unlimited  by  the  Act.  Perhaps  upon  this  point 
I  may  state,  that  a  great  many  societies  repre- 
sented to  me  some  time  ago  how  very  desirable 
it  would  be  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in,  and  I  did  my  best  for  them  by  asking  for  a 
clause  that  (the  Board  of  Trade  being  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  for  the  purposes  of  gain)  they 
might  be  registered.  The  plan  was  disapproved 
of  in  1862  by  the  law  officer  having  the  conduct 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  societies  above  mentioned 
are  still  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act 
of  1862. 

2015.  Would  that  suggestion  apply  to  com- 
panies   generally  under  the   Act  01   1862,   or 


simply  to  those  companies? — I  diould  simply 
propose  to  pass  a  clause  that  the  word  "cor- 
porate," or  "  incorporate,"  should  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  word  "  limited,"  and  then  I  would 
allow  societies  desirous  of  being  registered  nndef 
the  Act  of  1862  to  adopt  that  word  or  the  word 
"limited"  as  they  liked.  There  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  compar* 
nies  or  societies  which  are  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  and  those  which  are  for  the 
purpose  of  trade;  there  would  be  a  possibility 
of  fraud  if  you  declared  that  the  one  clae* 
shoxdd  use  the  one  word,  and  that  the  other 
should  not ;  I  personally  do  not  believe  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  the  creditor  wants  any 
warning  at  all.  At  the  present  moment,  if  a 
society  be  unlimited,  it  is  its  object  to  spread  a^ 
widely  as  possible  the  fact,  because  then  it  gets 
more  credit ;  I  think  that  the  introduction  <^  the 
word  "  limited"  was  very  unfortunate ;  every- 
body who  knew  anything  about  a  society  at  all 
would  know  whether  it  was  limited  or  unlimited. 

I  think  also,  it  was  a  misfortune  that 
they  omitted  a  clause  in  Mr.  Lowe's  Act, 
which  was  very  carefully  settled,  which  clause 
gave  the  company  an  express  power  to  make 
contracts  by  its  agents ;  it  was  put  in  in  order  to 
avoid  a  very  difficult  question  of  law  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  contracts  in  which  a  company  may 
bind  itself  by  its  i^enta  apart  from  the  corpo- 
rate seal ;  and  we  considered  that  the  American 
law,  which  declared  that  the  company  should  be 
bound  like  an  individual  by  agency,  express  or 
implied,  was  a  good  rule.  Lfnfortunately,  I  think 
that  clause  was  ordered  to  be  omitted  in  the  Bill 
of  1862  ;  and  if  a  new  Bill  were  brought  in,  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  restore  the 
clause;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  since  it  was 
struck  out  of  the  Act  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  contracts  are,  or  are  not,  binding  upon 
the  company ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
greater  fraud  than  for  a  man  to  enter  into  a  long 
series  of  transactions  with  the  secretary  of  a 
company,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  turned  round 
upon,  and  told  that  these  contracts  do  not  bind 
the  company,  because  they  are  not  under  its 
corporate  seal. 

2016.  In  point  of  fact  it  gives  them  an  option, 
if  the  bargain  be  good,  of  availing  themselves  of 
it ;  and  it  it  be  bad,  of  repudiating,  it  ? — Quite 
80 ;  Lord  Campbell,  I  believe,  in  Sianott's  case, 
held  that  a  contract  made  by  a  company  "  va.  the 
the  usual  course  of  business,"   would  bind  the 
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eompuiy,  although  it  were  not  under  seal ;  but 
then  there  always  arises  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  I 
think  that  that  clause  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  I  should  recommend  its  restoration.  It 
was  in  the  Act  of  1856. 

It  appears  to  me,  though  perhaps  I  ought 
scarcely    to  say    so,  that    the  Courts  of  Law 
have   carried    the    doctrine    of    misrepresenta- 
tion   to  an    extraordinary    and  very    injurious 
extent.      I  think    Aat,  if   I    take    shares    un- 
der   a    misrepresentation,  I  certainly  ought  to 
recover  damages  against    the  person    who  has 
been  guilty  of  that  misrepresentation  ;    but  I 
cannot  see  why  that  justifies  me  in  having  my 
name  taken  oiF  the  register,  and  thereby  injuring 
every  other  shareholder  and  every  creditor  of  the 
company  ;  *nd  I  believe  that  lately  the  Courts 
have  shown  a  greater  disinclination  to  strike  oflF 
shareholders.       To  reduce  it   ad  ahsurdum,   I 
may  put  it  in  this  way :  where  the  prospectus  is 
a  misrepresentation,  it  might  quite  be  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  every  shareholder  in 
the  company  might  be  entitled  to  throw  up  his 
shares,  and  leave  the  company  without  any  share- 
holders at  all,  the  creditors  not  having  the  slights 
est  possible    means  of  helping   themselves.     I 
think  that  they  ought  to  have  adhered  to  what 
I  understood  the  common  lawyers  to  hold,  when 
the  Act  of  1856  was  passed,  viz.,  that  a  man  had 
a  right  to  bring  an  action  of  deceit  against  any- 
body who  could    be  proved  to  have  misrepre- 
eented  in  any  way;   but  that  the  shareholders 
should  not  be   allowed  to   escape  by  releasing 
themselves  from  obligation  towards  innocent  per- 
sons.    I  think  that  is  a  mistake  to  hold  that,  in 
a  contract  to  take   shares,   the  fraud  is  in  the 
company.     A  corporate  body  cannot  be  guilty 
of  fraud.    Very  often,  as  everybody  knows,  there 
is  one  rogue  among  the  directors,  who  deceives 
ail  his  brother  directors.     All  the  rest  may  be 
fools,  but  they  are  certainly  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  knaves ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  if 
possible,  that  the  Committee  should  express  an 
opinion  that  that  doctrine  had  been  carried  too 
far.  But  whether  or  not  you  could  legislate  upon 
it,  is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed ;  because  it 
is  difficult  to  reverse  decisions. 

2017.  Have  you  considered  whether,  and  in 
what  way,  legislation  oould  meet  the  difficulty ; 
the  difficulty  being,  I  presume,  to  get  at  the 
real  culprit?  —  Twit  is  the  reaJ  difficulty.  I 
think  that  when  the  Courts  have  held  prospe©- 
tasea  to  be  binding  contracts,  when  everybody 
on  eMth  knows  they  are  puffs,  it  is  rather 
strong  law._  The  inclination  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  is  to  oonsider  that  everybody  who  comes 
into  a  company  ought  to  have  all  manner  of 
safeguards  thrown  round  about  him ;  but  when- 
ever you  have  to  deal  with  companies  you  know 
that  people  go  into  them  without  the  slightest 
possible  consideration ;  they  do  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  the  papers,  and  they  do  not  look 
into  a  single  thing ;  tney  go  in  on  the  chance  of 
its  turning  out  snccessnilly,  and  if  it  turns  out 
onsucceesnilly,  as  soon  as  the  first  call  comes, 
they  endeavour  to  escape  by  every  possible 
means,  fair  and  unfair.  I  think  that  the  list  of 
shareholders  should  be  held  sacred  by  every 
possible  means;  and  I  would  not  strike  them 
off,  and  thereby  reduce  the  company  to  a  non- 
entity, and  injure  the  creditors  and  every  inno- 
eent  shareholder;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
i^err  difficult  to  legislate  upon  the  question. 
•  0.68. 


2018.  But  still  you  think  that  the  creditor    jj;  Thrmx. 
requires  that  protection? — The  creditor,  if  he         Esq^" 
looks  to  anything  at  all,  looks   to   the  list  of        ^^' 
shareholders,  and   he   suddenly  finds  that  the      30  April 
richest  of  the  flock  gets  out  of  the  whole  concern,        1867. 
on   the   ground   that   the    prospectus  said  they 

were  going  to  work  mines  in  Brazil,  whereas, 
when  he  looked  at  the  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion, that  power  was  given  to  work  mines  in 
Brazil,  and  somewhere  else,  or  on  some  misrepre- 
sentations of  a  like  character,  which  everybody 
knows  have  not  the  remotest  influence  upon  the 
shareholder  in  deciding  whether  he  will  take 
shares  or  not.  I  would,  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, make  fraud  criminal  in  whatever  guise 
it  appears,  but  I  would  not  allow  a  man  to  escape 
from  his  obligations  to  other  persons,  because 
A.,  B.,  and  C,  the  directors,  had  cheated  him. 
There  is  only  one  other  question  on  which  I 
think  my  opinion  would  be  of  the  slightest  value. 
I  find  that  the  expenses  of  liquidation  are  enor- 
mous, and  I  should  rather  think  that  if  it  were 
a  rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  liquidators 
should  be  allowed  no  money  except  money  out 
of  pocket  until  they  had  wound  up  the  company, 
that  would  considerably  accelerate  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  umwr 
rule. 

2019.  You  think  it  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess of  winding  up  ? — I  think  so ;  allowing  them 
money  on  account ;  though  you  might  have  men 
who  would  be  much  better  able  than  myself  to 
speak  upon  that  }K>int,  I  fancy  it  is  a  very  in- 
jurious mode  of  conducting  large  transactions. 

2020.  Of  course  one  great  object  of  liquida- 
tion is  dispatch? — The  greatest  poerable  object 
is  to  get  it  through. 

2021.  And  jrou  think  that  what  you  suggest 
would  give  an  inducement  to  the  liquidators  to 
use  greater  dispatch  ? — I  should  thiii  it  would, 
but  1  am  not  sufficientiy  acquainted  with  the 
interior  working  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
know  what  womd  be  the  objections  to  it ;  it  was 
suggested  to  me  some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
employed  in  Chancery  proceedings,  and  I  think 
it  woidd  be  probably  very  desirable. 

2022.  That  is  rather  a  matter  of  practice  than 
of  legislation,  is  it  not? — It  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice rather  than  of  principle ;  but  these  matters 
of  practice  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  be- 
lieve, in  these  ca>?*!. 

2023.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  clajise  in  the 
Act  of  1856,  to  which  you  referred  just  now  ? — 
It  is  in  the  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  41 ;  that 
clause  was  in  the  Act  of  1862,  and  was  after- 
wards struck  out,  as  I  think,  unadvisedly ;  it  is 
as  follows :  *'  Contracts  on  behalf  of  any  com- 
pany registered  under  this  Act  may  be  made  as 
follows;  (that  is  to  say,)  1.  Any  contract  wliich, 
if  made  between  private  persons  would  be  by 
law  required  to  ba  in  writing,  and  if  made  ac- 
cording to  English  law  to  be  under  seal,  may  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  company  in  writing  under 
the  common  seal  of  the  company,  and  such  con- 
tract may  be  in  the  same  manner  varied  or  dis- 
chaiged."  That  is  merely  declaratory  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  common  seal.  The  next  paragraph 
is  of  importance :  "  Any  contract  which,  if 
made  between  private  persons  would  be  by  law 
required  to  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 

Earties  to  be  charged  therewith,  may  be  made  on 
ehalf  the  company  in  writing,  signed  by  any 
person  acting  under  the  express  or  implied  au- 
thority of  the  comi>any,  and  such  contract  may, 
Q  4  '      '  in 
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H.  Thing,    in  the  same  maimer,  be  varied  or  discharged." 
Esq,         In  other  words,  a  written  contract  by  a  company 

• may  be  made  by  its  agent ;  then  lastly :  "  Any 

30  April  contract  which,  if  made  between  private  persons, 
1867.  would  by  law  be  valid,  although  made  by  parol 
only,  and  not  reduced  into  writing,  may  be  made 
by  parol  on  behalf  of  the  company  by  any  per- 
son acting  under  the  express  or  implied  authority 
of  the  company."  That  is  comparatively  of  little 
value,  because  there  are  very  few  parol  contracts, 
but  it  makes  the  list  complete,  and  I  think  No.  2  is 
of  great  value ;  that  it  should  be  clear  that  if  a 
company  choose  to  employ  an  agent,  and  to  let 
him  represent  them,  he  ought  to  bind  them  by 
writing ;  and  that  if  the  agent  is  dishonest,  and 
he  goes  beyond  his  powers,  then  the  company 
ought  to  suffer. 

2024.  Mr.  LoweJ]  Do  you  know  why  that 
clause  was  left  out  in  the  Act  of  1862  ? — I  was 
ordered  to  leave  it  out  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  was  sufficiently  settled,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  sufficiently  settled. 

2025.  Chairman.'\  It  never  came  before  Par- 
liament, did  it  ? — It  never  came  before  Parliar 
ment. 

2026.  Mr.  Lowe^  It  was  settled  enough,  was 
it  not,  that  the  company  was  not  bound  except 
by  its  seal  ? — There  is  a  doubt  about  it,  since 
Lord  Campbell's  decision. 

2027.  I  suppose  that  law  was  never  applied 
except  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  somebody, 
was  it  ? — Never ;  it  is  almost  absurd  to  say  that 
when  a  man  represents  a  company,  and  conducts 
a  long  negotiation  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
he  should  not  bind  them  by  writing,  and  in  some 
of  the  railway  cases  there  were  the  most  cruel 
instances  in  which  men  had  invested  large  sums 
of  money  on  the  faith  of  those  contracts,  and 
then  were  turned  round  upon,  simply  because 
they  had  not  required  the  annexation  of  the  seal. 
Lord  Campbell  held  that  a  trading  corporation 
may  make  a  binding  contract,  not  under  seal, 
if  it  relates  to  matters  necessarily  incident  to  the 
purposes  and  the  objects  for  which  the  company 
was  created ;  that  was  in  the  case  of  Henderson 
against  the  Australian  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company ;  and  then  there  was  a  case  of 
uie  London  Dock  Company  against  Sinnott,  in 
in  which  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained ;  of 
course  that  goes  a  considerable  way  to  do  away 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  clause ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  always  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion what 'a  court  or  jury  may- think  necessarily 
incident  to  the  purposes  of  a  corporatitJn,  and  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any  possible  harm 
that  can  result  from  this  clause,  which  lays  down 
the  law  in  a  declaratory  manner,  and  quite 
clearly. 

2028.  Mr.  Zotre.]  When  was  that  case  decided 
by  Lord  Campbell  ? — It  is  in  the  "  Jurist,"  new 
series,  p.  830 ;  I  think  there  are  now  about  nine 
volumes  of  the  "Jurist,"  so  that  it  would  probably 
be  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

2029.  Was  it  between  the  two  Acts  of  1856 
and  1862? — I  think  it  would  be  between  the 
two  Acts  of  1856  and  1862,  but  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain. 

2030.  Mr.  Morrison.']  You  say  that  you  would 
make  fraud  criminal;  it  is  criminal  now,  is  it  not? 
— What  I  meant  was  this,  fraud  is  only  criminal 
now  when  it  is  committed  for  particular  objects 
and  for  particular  purposes.  For  instance,  it  is 
not  criminal  to  pun  a  company  in  any  degree  of 


extravagance  whatever,  however  fraudulent  it 
may  be  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

2031.  Would  you  make  it  criminal  to  publish 

fuffs? — I  would  not;  for  I  have  already  said^ 
do  not  think  that  pu£Ps  are  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence ;  but  I  would  make  it  criminal  where  a 
man  is  deliberately  going  to  transfer  his  shares. 
If  I  transfer  my  shares  to  you,  and,  in  order  to 
induce  you  to  take  that  transfer,  deliberately  and 
knowingly  misrepresent  to  you  the  circumstances 
of  the  company,  I  see  no  objection  to  making  it 
criminaL 

2032.  Supposing  the  prospectus  is  an  actual 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  would  you  regard' 
that  as  a  fraud  ? — I  should  have  no  doubt  aboat 
its  being  a  fraud,  but  whether  you  make  it  crimi- 
nal or  not  is  another  question.  I  would  certainly 
allow  the  man  to  bring  tlie  civil  action. 

2033.  You  would  not  make  it  criminal  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  off  hand,  it 
is  so  veiy  difficult. 

2034.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  any  machinery  for  puniwing  such  fraud? 
— I  think  the  existing  machinery,  if  properly 
put  in  motion,  would  be  efficient.  Supposing 
that  a  fraudulent  prospectus  is  issued,  and 
yon  take  under  that  prospectus,  we  will  say, 
a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  shares,  you  would 
have  a  right  to  bring  an  action  and  recover  the 
thousand  pounds.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
proper  way  of  punishing  it  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  you  should  furuer  make  it  a  criminal 
offence,  is  a  very  wide  question,  and  one  upon 
which  I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  at 
present. 

2035.  With  regard  to  questions  of  fraud  in 
matters  of  transfer,  is  there  the  same  inducement 
in  the  case  of  limited  liability  companies  to  prose- 
cute as  there  is  in  frauds  committed  on  private 

B arsons  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 
0  you  mean,  supposing  I  transfer  shares  to  you 
in  a  limited  liability  company  ? 

2036.  I  was  thinking  of  a  general  transfer  to 
men  of  straw  ;  such  a  thing  might  happen,  might 
it  not  ? — With  respect  to  the  transfer  to  men  of 
straw,  oddly  enough  the  English  courts,  in  two- 
or  three  cases,  decided  tiiat  it  was  legal ;  but  I 
believe  lately  (I  am  speaking  from  memory)  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  has  decided  the  other  way, 
as  the  American  courts  have  done,  that  a  transfer 
to  men  of  straw  is  void. 

2037.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  that 
liquidators  should  receive  no  payments  except 
money  out  of  pocket  until  the  liquidation  is  com- 
pleted ;  do  you  not  consider  that  there  may  be 
cases  of  liquidation  which  may  necessarily  extend 
over  many  years? — Yes;  but  1  presume  you  might 
meet  exceptional  cases,  if  it  happened  that  a 
liquidation  extended  over  many  years,  by  giving 
the  Court  power  to  make  a  special  order  as  to 
costs.  It  ought  never  to  do  so,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  but  my  opinion  upon  that  is  of  no 
value. 

2038.  Mr.  Goschen.'\  Supposing  the  case  of  a 
company  with  100/.  snares,  where  the  whole  of 
the  1 00  /.  is  paid  up,  do  you  see  any  legal  difficulties 
or  objections  to  making  the  shares  payable  to 
bearer  ?—  That  would  be,  I  presume,  when  it  is 
practicallystock. 

2039.  Would  you  make  the  shares  payable  to 
bearer,  so  that  they  can  pass  from  hand  to  hand- 
without  the  shareholder's  name  being  registered 
in  the  books? — My  opinion   is   of  littie  value 

such    a    point^    but   I    do    not    see    any- 
legal 
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lesal  difficulty  in  it.  It  is  done  very  largely, 
I  believe,  with  respect  to  continental  shares,  but 
the  opinion  of  anj  man  like  the  Right  honourable 
Member  himself  is  worth  more  than  mine. 

2040.  The  legal  difficulty  would  be  this :  there 
are  certun  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1862  which  re- 
quire the  addresses  of  shareholders  to  be  taken 
down,  and  notices  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  so  on ; 
that  portion  of  the  Act  would  have  to  be  changed, 
I  apprehend,  in  the  case  of  shares  to  bearer  being 
introduced  ? — The  case  put  is  that  of  a  company 
having  all  its  shares  fully  paid  up.  Then,  I  pre- 
sume that  if  vou  issued  those  shares,  and  let 
them  go  fi-om  hand  to  hand,  the  holder  for  the 
time  being  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  divi< 
dends. 

2041.  And  you  would  conceive  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  it  satisfactorily  as  regards 
his  voting  at  general  meetings,  and  so  on? — I 
really  do  not  Know ;  I  cannot  see  why  it  should 
not  be  BO. 

2042.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter."]  Suggestions  have 
been  made  to  increase  the  facilities  given  to 
limited  companies,  and  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  unpaid  capital ;  do  you  see  any 
legal  difficulty  in  carrying  that  out  ? — Of  course 
it  could  be  carried  out  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
I  presume  the  honourable  Member  asks  whether 
it  would  be  injurious  or  not  ? 

2043.  That  is  the  bearing  of  mjr  question  ? — 
Everybody  who  has  been  a  practising  barrister 
with  joint  stock  companies  knows  the  reason 
why  it  stands  as  it  does  in  the  Act  is  this : 
A  company  comes  and  consults  a  counsel 
aa  to  what  shall  be  the  value  of  the  shares, 
and  the  answer  invariably  is,  "  If  you  want 
to  have  a  stable  company,  make  the  shares 
very  large ;  if  you  want  to  have  the  shares  float 
easily,  make  them  small.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  a  company  with  10  shareholders  of 
1,000  /.  each  is  a  much  more  stable  company  than 
a  company  with  any  number  of  shareholders  with 
1 1,  each.  What  flie  companies  want  to  do  is,  to 
attract  shareholders,  in  the  first  instance,  by  put- 
ting the  shares  at  a  very  large  amount,  and  then 
to  diminish  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
float ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  devise  a  scheme,  if 
it  were  thought  necessary,  by  which  you  might 
prevent  any  great  amount  of  fraud. 

2044.  Then,  are  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  the  reason  why  that  power  was  not  given 
originally  in  the  Act  was,  because  it  was  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  control,  iu  some  measure, 
the  companies,  and  to  prevent  companies  with 
small  snares  being  established  ?  —  Not  in  the 
slightest  degree,  it  was  that  the  public  might 
have  notice  of  what  they  were  going  to  deal 
with.  So  long  as  the  public  have  notice  of  it, 
whether  it  is  a  shilling  share  or  a  million  pound 
share,  it  does  not  matter ;  but  supposing  you  to- 
day make  a  company  with  1,000  /.  shares,  that  is 
more  attractive  to  careful  people  than  a  company 
with  5  /.  shares  or  1  /.  shares,  because  they  are 
usually  taken  by  men  of  greater  fortune,  and  are 
held  for  a  longer  time,  and  are  not  so  easily  tnuis- 
ferable. 

2045.  However,  you  see  no  reason  why,  with 
due  notice  to  the  creditors  and  to  the  share- 
holders, the  amount  should  not  be  reduced  ? — I 
think  that  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  stand 
as  it  is;  you  will,  if  yon  alter  the  law,  con- 
stantly have  companies  endeavouring  to  bring 
themselves  out  with  very  large  wares,  and 
then  to  reduce  them;  and,  therefore,  my  own 

O.ftS. 


opinion  is,  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  best, 
but  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  clauses  in  such  a  way  that  no  great 
fraud  could  arise. 

2046.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Do  you  think  that  a 
large  share  is  attractive  in  the  first  instance? — It 
is  attractive  to  the  creditor,  because  he  knows 
very  well  that  if  a  company  is  formed  with  very 
large  shares,  and  those  shares  are  well  held,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  has  a  stable  company  to 
deal  with. 

2047.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forstrr.']  But  is  not  the  object 
of  the  promoters  more  generally  to  be  attractive 
to  the  shareholders  ? — Certainly,  where  they  do 
not  require  a  large  amount  of  credit ;  and  there- 
fore they  usually  have  small  shares  if  they  want 
to  float  the  company. 

2048.  The  question  which  I  wished  more  par- 
ticularly to  ask  you  was  this :  it  has  been  sug- 

fested  that  the  amount  of  unpaid  capital  should 
e  allowed  to  be  reduced  in  such  a  case  as  this ; 
8  company  has  started  with  shares  of  50/.  nominal 
value,  10/.  being  paid  up;  it  is  suggested  that 
it  should  have  power,  with  notice  to  the  creditors, 
to  reduce  the  unpaid  capital  to,  say  10/.  or  20/., 
so  as  to  have  the  nominal  amount  of  the  shares 
at  20  /.  or  30/.,  instead  of  50/. ;  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  that,  due  notice  being  given  to  the 
shareholders  ?-t-I  see  this  very  strong  objection ; 
that  it  will  always  induce  companies  to  bring 
themselves  out  with  a  very  large  capital,  which 
is  attractive ;  and  then  they  will  invariably  re- 
duce it  afterwards,  so  that  the  public  will  have 
the  opinion  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  company 
of  greater  stability  than  it  really  has. 

2049.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  law  to  an'ange  how  a  company  should  be 
more  or  less  attractive  to  the  shareholders? — 
Not  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of 
this  Act  rests  upon  the  theory  of  letting  the 
public  have  due  notice ;  Ave  do  not  care  whether 
they  have  security  or  not. 

2050.  Supposing  due  notice  be  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  shares, 
what  objection  is  there  to  the  reduction? — If 
you  give  sufficientiy  long  notice,  and  take  suffi- 
cient precautions,  there  would  be  very  slight 
objections  to  it ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  of  no 
use. 

2051.  But  would  there  be  any  objections,  sup- 
posing the  interests  of  all  those  concerned  are 
protected  ?  —  No  ;  if  you  draw  sufficiently 
stringent  .clauses ;  but  the  companies  would 
probably  not  accept  such  clauses  as  I  should 
think  sufficient. 

2052.  You  think  the  companies  would  not  ac- 
cept such  clauses  as  would  provide  that  all 
creditors  should  either  be  paid,  or  that  their 
assent  should  be  obtained? — I  think  it  is  not 
practically  possible  to  obtain  the  assent  of  all 
the  creditors ;  and  with  respect  to  the  payment, 
they  may  do  it  now  by  winding  up  the  company 
volnntanly  ;  who  is  to  show  whether  the  assent 
of  the  creditors  has  been  obtained,  or  whether 
they  have  all  been  ptud ;  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable. 

2053.  Upon  what  do  you  ground  your  state- 
ment that  It  would  be  impracticable  ? — Because 
anybody  who  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  companies 
knows  that  you  can  never  attain  the  assent  of  the 
creditors  for  the  simple  reason,  that  probably 
some  of  them  are  away,  some  are  trustees,  some 
are  minors,  and  so  forth;  and  more  than  that, 
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to  whom,  and  how  are  you  to  prove  that  you 
have  the  assent  oi  all  the  creditors  ? 

2054.  However,  supposing  such  assent  was 
obtained,  you  would  then  see  no  objection? — 
Certainly  not,  if  the  assent  of  everybody  is  ob- 
tained. 

2055.  Mr.  Church,  one  of  the  chief  clerks,  in 
giving  some  important  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  there  was  at  present  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  felt  by  the  transfer  of  shares 
not  being  immediately  registered,  so  that  a  man 
who  selU  his  shares  in  a  company  cannot  have 
any  security  that  he  releases  himself  from  lia- 
bility by  the  register  of  that  tranrfer ;  has  that 
objection  ever  come  before  you  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  working  of  the  transfer 
system  to  give  any  opinion  of  value  upon  that 
point. 

2056.  Mr.  Lowe."}  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  enact  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory on  the  promoters  of  every  company  to 
furnish  to  each  person  applying  for  it  a  copy  of 
the  prospectus,  and  also  a  copy  in  a  convenient 
printed  pamphlet  form  of  the  memorandum  of 
association,  and  the  articles  of  association? — I 
do  not  see  how  you  could  practically  carry  it  into 
effect. 

2057.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
pany to  do  ? — It  would  he  a  good  thing  for  the 
company  to  do. 

2058.  But  you  say  that  it  could  not  be  prac- 
tically done? — I  do  not  understand  how  you 
would  make  any  set  of  directors  by  any  legal 
compulsion  deliver  it. 

205».  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  effi- 
cient ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  efficient. 

2060.  That  would  imply  that  you  must  have 
agreed  upon  your  articles  of  association  at  the 
time  before  you  issue  your  prospectus,  is  that 
generally  the  case? — I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question. 

2061.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  so  ? — Yes ;  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  a  company  should  have  settled  its  terms 
before  it  issued  its  prospectus. 

2062.  Would  there  not  be  this  objection  to  it, 
that  the  promoters  would  regulate  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  company  instead  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  persons  who  might  join  them  afterwards 
upon  it  ? — That  is  true ;  but  under  the  Act  they 
might  alter  the  constitution  afterwards  by  special 
resolution. 

2063.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  compulsory 
on  the  promoters  to  send  like  copies  of  the  me- 
morandum and  articles,  and  that  the  allotment 
letter  should  set  forth,  as  one  of  its  conditions, 
the  accompanying  transmission  of  the  memoran- 
dum and  articles  ? — Indeed  I  do  not ;  any  share- 
holder who  takes  the  trouble  can  get  them,  and 
people  never  look  at  them. 

2064.  In  fact  those  things,  I  suppose,  would 
go  into  the  waste -paper  basket  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
practical  result,  as  everybody  knows. 

2065.  Do  you  think  this  a  good  suggestion ; 
tiiat  it  should  be  compulsory  on  all  companies  to 
hold  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  within 
four  months  of  the  date  of  the  allotment  letter,  so 
as  to  permit  the  shareholders  to  have  the  oppor- 
tnoity,  by  personal  conference,  of  understanding 
their  position  ? — The  sooner  they  hold  a  meeting 
the  better;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  result 
would  follow  that  they  would  understand  their 
position ;  that  would  diepend  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  directors. 


2066.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  it  to  be  compulsory  on  all  companies, 
present  and  future,  to  make  up  at  tlie  end  of 
every  year,  and  to  issue  within  30  days  there- 
after, m  octavo  printed  pamphlet  form,  a  list  of 
the  full  names,  and  occupations  uid  addresses  of 
the  persons  registered  as  shareholders,  together 
with  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  at'  such 
persons  ?— Certainly  not ;  the  expense  of  it  in 
some  companies  would  be  terrific,  and  in  some 
companies  it  would  be  tincAatelj  useless. 

2067.  I  suppose  that  that  list  would  not  bind 
the  shareholdJers  to  be  shareholders  ?  — Certainly 
not ;  they  may  get  the  informatioD  if  they  like ; 
but  in  insurance  companies,  for  instance,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible. 

2068.  Mr.  Gotehen.']  Why  would  it  be  impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  inaurauoe  companies  ? — Be- 
cause they  have  such  an  enormous  number  of 
shareholders ;  I  recollect  that  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  some  exemption  was  made ;  because 
they  cannot  possibly  show  all  their  diareh(dders 
in  a  mutual  insurance  society. 

2069.  Mr.  Lowe.\  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  circalate  after  eadi  meeting  of  the- 
ocHnpany  to  each  shareholder,  a  shorthand  writer's- 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meeting? — 
Decidedly  not ;  there  is  a  little  company  in  almost 
every  town  in  Great  Britain ;  you  would  never 
get  a  shorthand  writer ;  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible.. 

2070.  Would  you  prevent  ooiapanies  from 
trafficing  or  speculating  in  their  own  shares  / — 
I  know  nothing  about  that. 

2071.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
by  Vice  Chancellor  Page  Wood,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do  so ;  nave  you  not  considered 
that  question  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  I  am  very  little  a  be- 
liever in  the  practical  efficacy  of  l^ialative  re- 
strictions in  such  cases. 

2072.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  you  could 
not  have  one  part  of  the  company  unlimitediy 
liable  and  another  part  of  the  ccunpany  limitedly 
liable,  could  you  ? — No. 

2073.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  alter  the  law  in  that  respect? — I  think 
not ;  you  can  make  a  company  of  that  descrip- 
tion under  the  Partnership  Act. 

2074.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  make 
such  a  change  as  to  make  that  poseible  ? — I  do 
not  myself  think  that  the  unbmited  liability 
of  the  directors  is  of  any  value ;  I  think  you 
would  frighten  away  good  directors,  and  that  if 
there  really  is  any  intention  to  be  fraudul^it,  a 
knavish  director  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
terred by  unlimited  liability. 

2075.  I  quite  agree  with  you  thore ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  it  is  deeurable  to  ^ve  people 
the  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment  if  they 
like? — 1  should  have  no  objection  to  that.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  do  it. 

2076.  Mr.  IF.  E.  Forster.']  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
frame  any  Act  which  would  give  greater  powers 
than  the  Partnership  Act,  as  lately  altered? — 
No;  I  understood  the  Right  hmioarable  Mem- 
ber for  Calne  to  ask  me  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  what  I  may  call  a  mixed  com- 
pany, that  is  to  say,  a  company  in  which  the 
direct(s«  were  liable  to  the  roll  extent  of  their 
fortunes,  and  in  which  the  liability  of  the  share- 
hdyers  was  limited.  My  re^y  was  that  wao- 
tioally  that  can  be  done  under  the  late  Part- 
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nership  Act,  but  it  m^ht  be  ouich  more 
ooBTenient  to  do  it  under  ute  Joint  Stock  Cona- 
panies  Act,  and  if  people  wished  it,  I  see  no 
objection  to  it. 

2077.  Mr.  Lowe.']  With  regard  to  winding  up 
companiee,  people  complain  of  the  expense  of  it ; 
do  you  think  that  anything  can  be  done  in  that 
matter  ? — I  am  afraid  not ;  I  think  that  the  ex- 
pense might  almost  always  be  avoided  by  not 
winding  up  the  e(»npany  imder  the  Court.  They 
baye  the  option  of  voluntary  winding  up,  or  of 
•winding  up  under  the  euperviaoa  of  the  CJourt^ 
and  unless  they  get  into  the  hands  of  trading 
agents,  I  believe  wey  do  not  usually  go  into  the 
Court  at  all. 

2078.  Is  there  not  a  diflSculty  in  a  voluntary 
winding  up,  supposing  a  company  has  a  capital 
-which  is  omly  ju9t  sufficient,  or  not  sufficient,  to 
pay  its  debts  ? — I  think  that  an  insolvent  com- 
pany would,  in  many  cases,  be  required  to  be 
-wound  up  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  Court ; 
but  the  experience  has  usually  been,  that  they 
come  to  some  arrangement 

2079.  Wherever  the  company  is  insolvent  the 
eredltoro,  rather  than  the  shareholders,  should 
have  the  carriage  of  the  matter  ? — Undoubt- 
«dly. 

2080.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  that 
couM  be  done  in  any  less  expensive  manner  than 
by  putting  it  under  the  Court? — It  may  be  done 
by  putting  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court, 
in  which  mstance  the  Court  only  interferes  when 
a  Deus  ex  machind  is  required. 

2081.  And  that  has  worked  well,  like  the 
Scotch  Bankruptcy  Act  ? — Yes ;  it  began  in  the 
year  1857,  and  then  it  was  enlarged  in  the  Com- 
panies Act. 

2082.  People  have  complained  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  to 
companies  by  petiticms  to  wind  them  up  being 
presented  by  persons  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
11^  money,  and  not  bon&Jide  ;  can  you  give  any 
opmion  upon  that? — I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

2083.  One  sharehcuder  can  petition  to  wind 
np  a  company,  can  he  not? — One  shareholder 
ean  petition  to  wind  up  a  company,  but  he  must 
prove  his  debt. 

2084.  If  that  petition  is  presented,  and  stands 
over  for  some  time,  they  say  that  it  injures  tbe 
company ;  ean  you  surest  any  means  of  obviat- 
ing that?— I  presume  that  an  alteration  of  the 
nuee  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  re- 
quired, if  it  be  the  fact ;  but  I  am  so  little  con- 
versant with  them  now,  that  I  could  not  suggest 
anything  of  any  value.  I  should  have  doubted 
the  fact  as  a  general  rule. 

2085.  It  has  been  stated  that  that  is  a  fact ; 
what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  use  of  the  me- 
morandum of  association? — To  declare  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  company's  existence,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  conditions  which 
the  company  may  itself  alter.  For  example, 
-the  name  is  the  first  thing  which,  of  course,  they 
must  not  alter  except  under  very  strict  condi- 
tions ;  the  next  is,  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
they  have  their  residence ;  and  the  next  is,  the 
general  objects,  and  so  forth.  I  consider  that 
-there  is  a  very  great  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween those  dungs  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  company  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
altered,  and  those  which  may  be  idtered  to  meet 
the  ex%encies  of  circumstances. 

2086.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  re< 
0.68. 


gard  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  to  the  memo-    fj^  Tkriite 
randum  of  association? — I  have  not  considered       'e»^^ 
it  sufficiently  to   be  able   to   give   an   opinion         —. 
upon  it  30  April 

2087.  As  regards  the  question  of  allowing  com-        1867. 
pauies  to  alter  the  denomination  of  their  snares, 

and  the  amount  of  their  capital,  I  understand 
you  to  object  to  an  alteration  of  the  amount  of 
capital  ? — Yes. 

2088.  And  also  to  an  alteration  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  shares,  but  not  so  strongly  as  witli 
regard  to  the  capital  ?  —  I  think  that  in  both 
cases  when  a  company  has  elected  to  put  itself 
forward  to  the  world  in  a  prospectus,  its  capital 
and  the  amount  of  its  shares  are  the  very  essence 
of  the  company ;  and  that  it  woidd  not  be  de- 
sirable to  allow  them  to  alter  that  essence.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  very  strong  precautions  are 
taken,  so  as  to  prevent  anybody's  possibly  being 
deceived,  I  can  imagine  an  Act  being  drawn 
which  would  prevent  any  fraud. 

2089.  Can  you  suggest,  generally,  what  sort 
of  precautions  should  be  taken  ? — ^I  think  with 
respect  to  all  future  companies,  the  very  least 
that  you  ought  to  do  is  to  declare  that,  in  the 
memorandum  of  association,  they  should  state 
that  there  is  power  to  reduce  the  capital  to  such 
and  such  an  amount ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
shares,  they  should  also  put  in  their  memoran- 
dum that  there  is  power  to  reduce  the  shares  to 
such  and  such  an  amount  Then  with  respect  to 
past  companies,  I  should  do  something  of  this 
sort :  I  should  state  that  they  must  advertise  for 
a  long  time  beforehand,  and  that  then  they  must 
prove  to  some  tribunal  (say  the  Board  of  Trade) 
that  they  had  either  given  notice  to  all  their 
creditors,  and  that  their  creditors,  or  the  great 
majority  of  their  creditors,  had  assented ;  and  I 
should  take  precautions  of  that  description,  re- 
serving, of  course,  the  liability  of  the  existing 
shareholders  to  pay  the  creditors. 

2090.  The  Act  of  1856  allowed  unlimited 
companies  to  become  limited  under  certain  con- 
ditions, did  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

2091.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  similar 
case,  or  do  you  make  a  distinction  between  a 
limited  and  an  unlimited  company  in  the  case  of 
a  company  with  larger  or  smaller  shares  ? — An 
unlimited  company  when  it  becomes  limited  gets 
less  credit,  because  the  public  trusted  it  in  re- 
liance ou  its  unlimited  capital ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  banks,  as  a  general  rule,  never  be- 
come limited  at  all. 

2092.  Do  you  think  that  the  precautions, 
which  you  thought  were  sufficient  at  that  time 
in  the  change  from  unlimited  to  limited,  would 
bo  sufficient  in  changing  the  capital,  or  the  de- 
nomination of  the  shares  ? — I  do  not 

2093.  Why  not? — Existing  unlimited  com- 
panies,  whose   transactions   are    large   and   Im- 

{)ortant,  are  very  much  afVaid  of  becoming 
imited  companies,  because  they  are  afraid 
their  credit  will  be  diminished ;  but  unimportant 
new  companies  start  with  large  shares  and  a 
large  amount  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting creditors,  and  investing  themselves  with 
an  apparent  importance;  having  acquired  that 
sort  of  importance,  I  think  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  reduce  their  capital. 

2094.  But  when  they  reduce  it  they  shalce  their 
credit  just  the  same  ? — Not  with  the  shareholders 
at  all. 

2095.  But  with  the  creditors  ? — It  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one  that  the  creditor  does  not  know  It. 

B  2  2096.  In 
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2096.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  existing  creditors, 
when  the  change  takes  place  what  would  you  do  to 
secure  their  interests  ? — I  would  give  them  a  very 
long  notice,  and  make  the  company  prove  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  they  haa  given  sufficient 
notice.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  am  rather  un- 
prepared to  go  into  all  these  points,  because  I 
really  have  not  been  able  to  think  over  the  sub- 
ject recently,  and  ^vas  not  aware  of  the  points 
on  which  I  should  be  examined. 

2097.  The  existing  creditors  will  be  protected 
by  preserving  the  liability  ?  —  The  existing 
creditors  will  be  protected  in  that  way. 

2098.  Would  you  do  that  in  this  case? — I 
think  that  you  must  preserve  the  liability,  if  you 
reduce  the  shares,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2099.  They  might  be  supposed  to  be  giving 
credit  on  the  old  constitution ;  how  would  you 
protect  them  from  that? — The  shares  get  into 
other  hands,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  should 
think,  to  trace  them  when  you  have  to  go  back  to 
a  former  list  of  shareholders. 

2100.  Would  there  be  the  same  difficulty  in 
an  unlimited  company  ? — Its  becoming  a  limited 
company  is  a  very  solemn  act  They  hand  in 
the  names  of  all  their  shareholders,  and  the  regis- 
trar has  them. 

2101.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,']  Does  not 
this  seem  to  be  the  objection,  that  the  company 
starts  with  a  large  capital,  and  gets  the  reputation 
for  a  large  capital,  and  that  if  you  made  it  very 
easy  to  reduce  the  capital,  they  would  then, 
having  got  a  sort  of  prestige,  reduce  their  capital 
one-half  and  so  reduce  their  prestige? — That  is 
my  objection;  that  they  come  forth  a  different 
being  from  what  they  intend  to  be  eventually ; 
that  they  come  forth  with  large  shares  and  with 
a  large  capital ;  and  for  this  reason,  they  are  sup 
posed  to  be  stable,  and  then  they  suddenly 
become  another  being  and  reduce  themselves. 

2 102.  You  cannot  say  that  they  shall  not  do 
it,  but  should  it  be  very  easy  ? — I  should  fetter 
it  in  every  possible  way. 

2103.  Mr.  Lowe.']  What  provision  would  you 
make  with  respect  to  debts  contracted  soon  luter 
the  change  ? —  I  would  give  notices ;  but  the  real 
truth  is  that  nobody  attends  to  those  notices,  give 
them  how  they  will. 

2104.  With  regard  to  transferable  debts,  like 
debentures,  and  so  on,  what  would  you  do  in  such 
a  case  as  that  ?— I  do  not  know  anything  that 
you  can  do,  except  you  get  the  consent  of  the 
creditors,  or  pay  them  off. 

2105.  Then  if  the  debenture  was  to  stand  for  a 
particular  period  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract to  pay  it  off,  would  it  not? — In  that  case 
they  could  not  do  it  I  can  imagine  hundreds  of 
cases  where  it  would  be  impracticable. 

2106.  Do  you  think  that  any  tribunal  could  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  deciding  such 
questions  ? — Not  practically,  because  if  you  had 
anything  like  a  large  concern  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prove  that  the  creditors  all  knew  of 
it,  or  all  consented,  or  were  all  paid. 

2107.  Upon  the  whole  I  gather  that  your 
opinion  is  against  it  ?— Certainly. 

2108.  But  that  the  difficulties  could  be  very 
much  reduced  by  a  carefully  drawn  Bill? — 
Certainly,  they  might  be  greatly  reduced. 

2109.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.]  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  principle  which  I  believe  is  now 
adopted  with  regard  to  railways,  upon  which, 
very  shortly  after  an  Act  has  been  granted,  a 
meeting  of  the  company  is  called,  it  would  be  a 


desirable  one  to  adopt  with  regard  to  all  com- 

Sauies? — I    think   that   no   doubt  it  would  be 
e&irable  to  call  an  early  meeting,  but  I  believe 
that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  they  do  it 

2110.  But  would  you  think  that  it  should  be  a 
law  with  regard  to  companies? — There  would 
be  no  objection  if  it  were  thought  to  be  of  any 
value  to  make  a  law  requiring  a  meeting  to  lie 
held  within  six  months. 

2111.  I  think  that,  with  regard  to  a  nulway, 
a  meeting  must  be  called  wimin  three  monus 
after  the  Act  is  granted  ;  do  you  not  think  that 
a  provision  of  that  kind  would  meet  a  greal 
number  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Limited 
Liability  laws,  if  the  directors  and  shareholders 
were  brought  together  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
explanations  were  given  as  to  the  mode  oi  their 
business,  or  as  to  their  articles,  if  they  required 
explanation? — It  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  a  panacea  for  the  evils  which 
are  complained  of,  but  I  believe  that  in  any 
honest  company  they  do  it 

2112.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
desirable  amendment  of  the  law  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  no  law  would  make  people  honest ;  but  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  simply  stating  that 
they  should  hold  a  meeting  within  three  months 
after  the  constitution  of  the  company. 

2113.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  meet  a 
great  many  of  the  difficulties,  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  limited  liability  companies,  if 
the  directors  and  shareholders  were  brought 
together,  so  that  if  a  man  has  any  objection  to 
make  he  can  make  it,  and  any  argument  may  be 
put  forth,  and  some  resolution  taken  upon  it; 
do  you  not  think  that  it  is  almost  more  unpera- 
tive  with  regard  to  those  trading  companies  that 
an  early  meeting  should  take  place  between  the 
shareholders  and  directors  (as  I  believe  is  the 
French  system),  than  in  the  case  of  a  railway, 
where  it  is  compulsory  by  law? — I  tibink  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  directors 
should  call  their  shareholders  t<^ether  and  ^ve 
them  the  fullest  possible  information.  The 
honourable  Member  is  directing  his  mind  simply 
to  large  companies,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
little  companies  which  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  which  consist  of  only  some  20  people,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  make  them  do  any  of  those 
things  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

2114.  I  have  neither  in  my  eye  large  com- 
panies nor  small  companies.  I  am  only  asking 
whether,  when  we  are  framing  a  law  relating  to 
companies,  that  arrangement  would  not  have  a 
tendency  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  seen,  and  much  of  the  litigation 
which  has  been  produced  from  the  events  of  the 
last  two  years? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  they  should  hold  an  early  meeting ; 
but  if  you  ask  my  opinion  whether  it  would  pre- 
vent the  litigation  which  has  taken  place,  I  do 
not  think  it  would.  I  think  that  you  attribute 
too  much  to  simply  holding  a  meeting.  If  the 
compimy  goes  on  prosperously,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  they  will  not  get  a  quorum. 

2115.  That  will  not  be  their  fault;  but  take 
the  cases  in  which  something  has  been  done 
which  the  parties  thought  was  not  within  the 
powers,  or  in  which,  perhaps,  some  money  has 
been  taken  for  promotion,  money  which  the 
shareholders  said  tnat  they  were  not  awaie  of, 
and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  are  constantly 
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ndsed  in  issues  before  the  C5ourt,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  Parliament,  in  any  improvement 
of  the  Act  for  limited  liability  companies, 
should  make  provision  that  an  early  meeting 
should  tAke  place  in  those  companies  shortly 
i^er  their  constitution,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
ordered  by  Parliament  in  the  case  of  railway 
companies?  —  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  making^  them  nave  an  early  meeting. 

2116.  Mr.  LoweT]  How  would  you  make  them 
meet? — Any  very  special  legislation  on  such 
points,  a  brutum  fuhnen ;  the  shareholders  will  not 
come,  and  will  not  attend  to  their  own  business. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  I  should  object  to  a  clause 
declaring  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  company 
should  be  held  three  months  after  they  are  regis- 
tered, I  should  not  object  at  all,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  provision  would  be  of  much 
value. 

2117.  Chairman.']  It  would  help  the  share- 
holders to  inform  themselves  of  what  is  going  on, 
would  it  not? — True,  but  if  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  promotion  money,  or  things  of  that  kind, 
they  have  power  to  make  the  directors  call  a 
general  meeting. 

2118.  It  might  be  concealed  from  them  for 
twelve  months,  might  it  not,  as  the  law  now 
stands  ? — Of  course,  but  the  holding  of  a  general 
meeting  would  not  make  them  honest. 

2119.  Mr.  W.  E.  ForsterJ]  Do  I  rightly  un- 
derstand that  Tou  see  objections  to  the  power 
given  in  the  present  Act,  by  which  unlimited 
companies  can  turn  themselves  into  limited  com- 
panies ? — Not  in  the  least  degree ;  but  they  very 
seldom  do  so,  I  believe. 

2120.  Then  if  you  do  not  object  to  the  power 
given  in  the  present  Act  by  which  unlimited 
companies  can  turn  themselves  into  limited  com- 
panies, thereby  very  much  diminishing  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  shareholders,  why  do  you  object  to 
power  being  given  to  a  limited  company  to  reduce 
the  liability  of  the  shareholders?- — At  the  time 
when  the  Act  was  brought  in  there  were  a  good 
many  companies  which  would  have  been  esta- 
blished as  limited  companies  if  they  could.  It 
was  obviously  unjust,  when  we  were  allowing 
every  fresh  company  to  be  foimed  under  limited 
liability,  not  to  give  the  old  companies  formed 
under  the  old  law  the  chance  of  coming  in ;  but 
when  a  company  can  come  in  as  a  limited  com- 
pany, in  any  form  or  shape  it  likes,  it  seems  to 
me  a  different  case.  They  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

2121.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  at  present,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  unlimited  companies  which, 
all  of  them,  have  the  power  to  become  limited 
companies  under  the  present  Act  ? — No  doubt. 

2122.  You  do  not  think  that  the  same  princi- 
ple which  applies  to  those  companies  would  apply 
to  a  limited  company,  reducing  the  liability  of 
its  shareholders  ? — What  I  mean  is  this :  when 
an  Act  is  passed  which  introduces  a  new  princi- 
ple of  limited  liability,  there  is  very  good  reason 
for  allowing  associations  under  unlimited  liability 
to  come  in  and  avail  themselves  of  limited  liabi- 
lity; but  when  the  Act  is  passed,  and  people 
may  associate  themselves  in  any  fashion  they  like, 
so  that  they  conform  to  the  simplest  possible  rule, 
I  do  not  see  the  use  of  extending  that  rule  by 
allowing  them  at  first  to  have  their  shares  of 
very  great  magnitude,  and  then  afterwards  to 
diminish  them. 

2123.  Are  you  aware  that  the  present  Act 
enables  a  company  to  be  formed  upon  the  prin- 

0.68. 


ciple  of  unlimited  liability,  and  afterwards  to  be    ^'  Thring, 
turned    into  a  limited  company? — That  is  not         '^* 
my    impression;    if  so,    I    think  that   it   is  a      .rT~j 


blunder,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  does ;  it 
enabled  companies  coming  in  and  registering  as 
unlimited  companies  to  alter  their  constitution, 
and  the  reason  for  that  was,  that  we  forced  them 
to  come  in  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had  not 
time  to  elect,  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
turn  into  limited  companies.  I  think  that  the 
old  1848  companies  are  alloAved  to  do  it. 

2124.  Mr.  Lowe.']  Those  clauses  are  not  in  the 
Act  of  1862  at  all,  are  they  ? — No,  they  have 
expired. 

2125.  Mr.  Goschen.']  I  think  that  the  honourable 
Member  for  Bradford  means  tliis  :  in  what  respect 
would  it  be  more  diflScult  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  to  deal  with  the  creditors  when  an  un- 
limited company  is  formed  into  a  limited  com- 

f)any,  than  under  the  present  proposition,  that  a 
imited  company  shoula  become  still  more  limited ; 
it  is  not  as  regards  the  policy  of  allowing  it,  but 
as  regards  the  liability  of  the  company,  and  as 
regards  the  creditors,  if  an  unlimited  company 
now  has  long  debentures  out,  and  changes  itself 
into  a  limited  company,  it  would  create  the  same 
difiiculty,  would  it  not,  as  if  you  had  a  limited 
company  with  capital  of  a  million,  which  reduced 
itself  to  500,000/.  because  you  interfere  with  the 
position  of  the  creditors  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
extend  the  policy  of  allowing  the  companies  to 
change ;  that  is  my  meaning. 

2126.  Chairmiin.l  Does  not  the  volume  of  the 
business  change  continually? — Yes;  but  then 
the  volume  of  ousiness  ought  to  increase  if  it  is 
a  prosperous  company,  and  then  they  have  power 
to  increase  their  capital. 

2127.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.']  I  suppose 
that  limited  companies  which  have  debentures 
out,  could  not  really  alter  their  denomination  and 
lower  their  securities,  without  the  consent  of 
those  persons  who  arc  holding  the  debentures  ? — 
I  think  they  ought  not  to  do  so. 

2128.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.]  Would  you 
see  any  objection  in  the  case  of  a  company  which 
found  its  capital  larger  than  it  required  to  carry 
on  its  business,  owing  to  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, being  allowed  to  reduce  its  capital,  due 
notice  being  given  ? — It  really  comes  back  to 
the  same  question ;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  very  unadvisable  to  facilitate  the 
alteration  of  the  denomination  of  the  shares  after 
the  company  is  once  registered ;  but  I  can  ima- 

fine  precautions  being  taken  and  clauses  being 
rawn     which    woula     prevent    any    damage 
resulting. 

2129.  Take  the  case  of  a  company  formed  to 
carry  on  two  or  three  kinds  of  business,  such  aa 
say  mining  and  working  up  materials,  and  in 
which,  owing  to  a  change  of  circumstances  they 
gave  up  either  part  of  their  objects ;  would  there 
be  any  objection  under  those  circumstances  to 
their  reducing  their  capital  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can 
only  give  the  same  answer,  that,  subject  to 
taking  proper  precautions,  you  might  so  mani- 
pulate it  as  not  to  be  objectionable. 

2130.  Mr.  fF.  E.  i?V>r«fcr.]  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  your  opi- 
nion as  to  the  powers  given  by  the  Act  of  1856 
to  an  unlimited  company,  to  turn  itself  into  a 
limited  company ;  and  also  to  inform  them  whe- 
ther the  Act  of  1862  has  or  has  not  taken  away 
such  power,  or  modified  its  operation?  —  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  without  considera- 
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H.  Tkring,  We  detaU.  The  Act  of  1856  (19  &  20  Vict  c 
Eiq.  47),  does  not  apply  to  banking  or  insurance  com- 
— ;—  panics,  or  to  companies  formed  on  the  mutual 
JO  April  piinciple,  or,  in  other  words,  not  having  a  capital 
1867.  divided  into  shares.  With  the  exception  of  those 
companies,  any  unlimited  company  formed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  consisting  of 
seven  or  more  shareholders,  may  turn  itself  into 
a  limited  company,  with  the  assent  of  three- 
fourths  in  number  and  value  of  its  shareholders. 
The  Banking  Act  of  1857  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  49) 
does  not  allow  the  registration  of  banking  com- 
panie8  with  limited  liability;  but  the  Act  of 
1858  (21  &  22  Vict  c.  91)  allows  any  unlimited 
joint  stock  banking  company,  formed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1857,  or  registered  under 
that  Act,  to  register  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
itself  into  a  limited  company.  The  limit  of  lia- 
bility does  not  extend  to  the  issue  of  notes,  or  to 
any  customer  who  has  not  received  notice  of  the 
intention  to  register.  The  Act  of  1862  (25  &  26 
Vict  c.  89),  extends  to  insurance  companies,  and 
also  to  companies  formed  on  the  mutual  principle, 
and  (sections  179  and  180),  allows  any  existing 
or  future  unlimited  company,  except  a  company 
formed  under  the  Act  of  1862,  to  turn  itself  into 
a  limited  company.  The  consent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  must  be  obtained,  and  in  the  case 
of  banking  companies,  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  customers  as  under  the  Act  of  1857,  and 
the  limit  of  liability  does  not  extend  to  the  issue 
of  notes.  The  result  then  is,  that  the  Act  of 
1862  extends  to  all  companies,  both  present  and 
future,  except  companies  formed  under  the  Act 
of  1862,  the  privilege  of  changing  their  liability 
from  unlimited  to  limited. 

2131.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.']  At  the  time 
when  one  of  the  Acts  was  under  discussion  in 
the  House,  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion, 
wUch  I  did,  as  I  thought,  upon  your  authority, 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  has  been  altered  with 
regard  to  unlimited  companies,  and  that  the  lia- 
bility of  all  shareholders  is  now  limited  to  cme 
year,  and  that  the  liability  of  a  shareholder 
for  three  years  has  been  entirely  repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1862;  is  that  so?— I  probably 
stated  that  with  respect  to  companies  formed 
under  the  Acts  of  1856,  1857,  or  1862;  the 
last  mentioned  Act  declared  that  no  past  mem- 
ber should  be  liable  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
member  for  one  year  prior  to  the  winding  up 
(ss.  89,  176);  whereas  under  the  Act  of  1856 
a  past  member  of  an  unlimited  company  was 
liable  for  three  years,  while  a  member  of  a 
limited  company  was  liable  for  one  year  only. 
None  of  the  above  Acts  alter  the  period  of  the 
liability  of  any  members  of  an  unlimited  company 
which  is  not  registered  under  them,  and  as  re- 
spects a  subsisting  company  registering  under 
the  Act  of  1862,  that  Act  maintains  the  liability 
of  the  members  in  respect  of  debts  contracted 
before  registration. 

2132.  Mr.  W.E.Forster.']  I  understand  that 
your  objection  to  giving  the  power  to  companies 
to  reduce  their  liability  ie  very  much  grounded 
on  your  belief  tiiat  companies  would  be  formed 


upon  one  principle,  to  attract  business,  and 
would  then  be  changed  into  another  form ;  would, 
therefore,  your  objection  apply  to  giving  power 
to  companies  now  existing,  to  reduce  themselves, 
but  not  to  giving  it  in  the  future  ? — Yes ;  because 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you  could  not  stand 
upon  the  ground  to  give  it  to  existing  companies, 
(if  you  mean  by  that  the  companies  registered 
under  the  Act  of  1862),  and  yet  deny  it  to  future 
companies. 

2133.  Would  diere  not  be  this  an^ogy,  that  it 
would  be  following  the  example  of  the  power 
which  you  state  was  given  to  unlimited  companies 
at  the  time,  and  which  was  taken  away  ? — I  think 
not ;  I  think  there  is  the  broadest  possible  dis- 
tinction. The  unlimited  companies  when  formed 
had  no  chance  of  being  limited ;  Parliament  con- 
ferred that  boon  by  the  Act  of  1856,  and  tiien 
it  was  but  right  and  just  to  allow  the  pre- 
existing companies  to  come  in  when  the  Act  of 
1856  was  passed.  Every  set  of  men  who, 
desirous  of  associating  under  the  new  Acts  knew, 
very  well  the  terms  upon  which  they  could  asso- 
ciate, and  knew  that  they  might  have  great  or 
little  shares,  but  that  they  could  not  alter  th«u 
when  they  were  once  fixed.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  but  I  can 
only  repeat  that  you  might,  I  think,  <Lraw  an  Act 
from  which  no  great  mischief  would  follow. 

2134.  But  at  the  time  the  unlimited  companies 
were  formed,  the  shareholders  knew  that  they 
could  only  associate  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Unlimited  Liability  Act  ?  —  When  the  Act  of 
1856  was  passed  there  was  a  number  of  compa- 
nies which  had  been  formed  under  unlimited 
liability  because  they  could  not  get  a  charter,  or 
could  not  get  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
That  Act  immediately  allowed  a  new  set  of  asso- 
ciations to  be  formed  with  the  coveted  good  (if 
good  it  be)  of  limited  liability.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  have  been  unjust  not  to  have  allowed 
the  other  companies  to  come  in,  but  I  can  see  do 
injustice  when  people  have  due  notice  that  they 
might  acquire  limited  liability  in  any  shape  or 
form  they  liked,  but  that  they  must  elect  to  take 
such  form  of  capital  and  such  form  of  sharee  as 
they  intended  to  abide  by  in  making  them  adhere 
to  that  form. 

2135.  Mr.  Goschen.'l  Is  it  a  question  of  justice 
at  all  ? — It  is  simply  a  question  of  public  notice. 

2136.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable if  a  company  has  an  excess  of  capital 
which  it  cannot  employ  profitably,  it  should  be 
permitted  to  reduce  it? — It  is  a  question  of 
policy. 

2137.  Mr.  Alderman  SalomoHS.'\  Is  it  capital 
or  nominal  capital? — If  the  company  has  1,000 i 
shares,  and  only  100/.  paid  up,  there  is  a  very 
large  sum  to  be  called  up,  and  of  course  that 
gives  greater  security  to  the  creditor.  It  is  a 
much  greater  security  if  they  are  held  by  ricli 
men. 

2138.  It  appears  that  the  rich  men  do  not  like 
the  principle  of  limited  liability  ? — It  would  be  a 
very  wide  argument  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  the 
Limited  Liability  Act. 
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The  Honovirable  Edwabd  Cecil  Ccbzon,  called  in ;'  and  further  Examined. 


2139.  Chainnaii.']  The  Committee  wieh  to 
know  whether  there  is  anything  jon  desire 
to  add  to  your  evidence? — In  addition  to  what  I 
stated  in  reply  to  Query  83, 1  would  suggest  that 
it  might  be  advisable  to  make  section  210  of  the 
Act  1862  applicable  to  all  defaulters  also.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  understood  your  wishes 
correctly,  biit  I  have  gone  through  all  this 
evidence,  and  I  have  noted  points  upon  it 
which  seemed  to  me  not  to  be  strictly  correct, 
and  which  might  perhaps  mislead  the  Com- 
mittee. The  first  point  m  question  is  No.  302, 
which  refers  to  the  diminution  of  capital  of 
unlimited  companies.  It  is  stated  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  Act  of  1857  to  do  so,  but  that 
is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  power  in  any  of  the 
Acts  to  reduce  capital.  In  tne  case  of  unlimited 
companies  and  guaranteed  companies  the  capital 
is  merely  an  arrangement  between  themselves, 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  memorandum,  but  is 
contained  in  the  articles,  so  that  they  can  do  as 
they  like. 

2140.  So  that  in  those  cases  they  can  do  as 
they  like,  but  in  the  case  of  a  company  limited 
by  shares  they  cannot  ? — They  cannot ;  it  is  also 
asserted  here  that  in  the  Act  of  1856  there  is 
power  to  a  liuiited  company  to  reduce  its  capital, 
but  it  ia  not  so.  Then  there  is  the  point  of  the 
prospectus.  I  venture  to  suggest,  tnat  if  any- 
thing is  done  about  the  prospectus,  it  should  be 
stated  what  the  prospectus  is  to  contain.  I  have 
noted  the  heads,  and  if  the  Committee  desire 
it,  I  will  read  them :  "  The  prospectus  should 
state,  1st.  The  nature  of  the  proposed  company, 
and  the  amount  of  capital.  2nd.  The  number  of 
shares,  and  the  amount  of  each.  3rd.  The  amount 
of  deposit  to  be  paid  upon  application.  4tb.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  upon  allotment.  5th.  The 
amount  proposed  to  be  called  up,  and  the  interval 
between  each  call.  6th.  The  names,  addresses, 
and  descriptions  of  the  directors  and  officers. 
7tb.  The  object  intended  to  be  carried  out, 
carefully  avoiding  any  exaggeration  or  miwepre- 
sentation  of  the  facts."  The  prospectus  must  be 
delusive  if  it  is  attempted  to  wnbody  in  it  aa 
analysis  of  the  articles,  as  these  can  be  altered. 

2141.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  next  point  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — A  question  was  raised 
fts  to  banks,  which  I  think  has  been  touched 
upon  before.  By  section  188,  of  the  Act  1862, 
the  30  days'  notice  is  given  to  creditors.  This 
is  not  suggested  as  being  desirable  in  other 
cases,  but  it  probably  would  be  so.  Then  there 
is  the  question  of  the  paid-up  shares  being  made 
transferable  from  hand  to  hand. 

2142.  Payable  au  porteurf — Yes;  it  fre- 
quently happens,  and  it  has  happened  that  they 
have  considered  their  shares  to  be  paid  up  when 
they  really  have  not  been  so ;  and  great  difficulty 
might  arise  in  that  case. 

2143.  They  have  written  them  up  instead  of 
having  paid  them  up  ? — They  have  written  them 
up  instead  of  having  paid  them  up.  In  answer 
to  Question  596,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  no 
guaranteed  companies,  but  there  are  a  good  many, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  cattle  plague,  a  great  many 
came  in,  and  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
useful;  the  Committee  might  have  supposed 
from  what  has  been  stated  here,  that  there  were 
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not  any  such  companies,  and  that  they  were  not        Hon. 
useful,  but  they  are  very  useful.  E.CCvrto*. 

2144.  Can  you  state  how  tcasxy  guaranteed        """. 
companies  there  are? — Twenty-four ;  it  is  stated      ^ a^^^ 
below,  as  to  guarantee  companies,  that  they  must        ><>67. 
have  one  share ;  but  that  is  not  the  case ;  it  is 

not  necessary  that  they  should  have  any  shares, 
and  they  frequently  have  not;  then  there  is  a 
question  of  the  honourable  Chairman's,  No.  832, 
at  which  it  is  asked,  "  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Act  of  1862  enabling  a  limited  company,  under 
that  Act,  to  fix  a  penod  for  its  own  dissolution  ?" 
and  the  answer  is  "  Nothing ;"  but  the  fact  is, 
that  there  is  such  a  power  under  the  129th  sec- 
tion, paragraph  1.  That  section  gives  them  a 
power  to  dissolve  on  any  event  happening  on 
which  they  have  stated  in  their  articles  that 
they  may  dissolve. 

2145.  Could  they  put  in  an  article  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  company  lasted  for  ten  years,  or  five 
years,  or  any  period  of  time,  it  should  then  di0> 
solve  by  lapse  of  time  ? — That  would  be  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  they  might  put  it  in  that  they 
should  do  so  when  they  had  performed  certain 
duties.  The  Committee  will  see  that  the  infor- 
maticm  which  they  got  there  would  be  diametri- 
caDy  opposite  to  the  fact.  Then  I  come  to 
Question  1184,  and  two  or  three  subsequent  (mes, 
suggestive  of  the  capabilities  of  the  registrar  to 
settle  the  articles.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
question  was  asked,  but  it  would  be  very  neces- 
sary to  define  what  you  were  to  settle.  If  it  is 
simply  to  settle  the  draft,  as  a  counsel  would 
settle  the  draft  of  a  deed  from  instructions,  that 
is  simple  enough ;  but  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
you  were  to  decide  wliether  those  articles  were 
fit  and  proper  articles,  technically,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  company,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  competent  to  anybody  to  do  it. 

2146.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  out  of 
the  power  of  the  registrar? — It  is  out  of  the 
power  of  anybody,  because,  supposing  that  the 
company  were  for  working  a  patent  for  some 
chemical  process,  you  must  be  a  chemist,  or 
if  it  were  for  engineering  purposes  you  must 
be  an  engineer.  You  would  have  to  get 
an  assessor  to  sit  by -you  in  every  single  case, 
so  that  practically  it  would  be  impossible.  On 
Question  1541,  as  to  whether  it  was  possible 
to  find  out  the  amount  held  by  directors  and 
promoters?  The  statement  is,  that  you  can» 
but  there  is  no  means  of  doing  so,  because  it 
is  not  in  the  articles  as  a  rule ;  tjierefbre  tliat 
statement  is  incorrect  Next  the  answers  to- 
Question  1664,  and  to  the  half-dozen  subsequent 
questions,  are  all  wrong.  The  witness  says, 
that  there  are  two  stages  of  incorporation,  pro- 
visional and  complete ;  that  was  under  the  old 
Act,  which  is  repealed ;  it  is  not  so  now.  The 
memorandum  and  the  articles  are  invariably  re- 
gistered at  the  same  time,  and  instead  of  a  small 
fee  being  payable,  it  is  generally  a  large  one. 

2147.  A  fee  to  whom  ? — A  fee  to  the  office  for 
the  registration  of  the  company.  It  is  stated 
that  "  the  registration  of  the  memorandum,  and 
the  registration  of  the  articles,  are  not  neces- 
sarily, or  usually  contemporaneous."  That  is 
not  so;  they  are  always  contemporaneous.  If 
they  do  not  bring  articles  of  their  own,  they 
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companv  is  incorporated,  it  settles  its  articles  of 
association  ?"  and  he  sjyrs  "  Yes ; "  but  the  answer 
should  have  been  "No."  There  is  a  question 
also  as  to  articles  being  altered  after  tliey  are 
signed.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can  get  at 
a  point  of  that  sort,  unle.i8  it  is  meant  that  they 
are  altered  by  special  resolution  after  they  have 
been  signed,  but  I  have  known  a  case  where  a 
whole  sheet  has  been  taken  out  and  reprint«d, 
after  it  had  been  signed.  That  is  a  positive 
fraud,  but  the  question  probably  alludes  to  power 
to  alter  the  articles  afterwards  by  special  resolu- 
tion. 

2148.  Mr.  Morrison.']  Do  you  receive  the 
articles  of  association  in  manuscript  ? — No,  they 
are  obliged  to  be  printed,  and  a  printed  copy  is 
registered. 

249  That  is  kept  in  your  custody  ? — Yes,  in 
the  o£Sce ;  a  sheet  cannot  be  taken  out  after  I 
have  got  it ;  but  between  the  time  that  it  had 
heen  signed,  and  the  time  tliat  it  had  reached  my 
office,  it  had  been  taken  out  and  reprinted.  It  is 
stated.  Query  1946,  that  the  promoters,  or  the 
seven  signatories  are  in  fact  the  directors  under 
the  Act,  but  they  are  not  the  directors  except  by 
the  articles.  The  form  of  the  articles  generally 
makes  them  so,  but  very  often  they  are  not  so  at 
all,  so  that  until  they  have  had  a  meeting  there 
are  no  directors.  I  think  that  the  clauses,  some- 
times in  articles,  making  the  seven  signatories 
directors  till  others  are  appointed,  i.  e.  clauses 
62,  53,  54,  of  Table  A.,  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
body  of  the  Act,  instead  of  being  permissive  only, 
as  now,  by  articles. 

2150.  Chairman.']  But  until  they  have  had  a 
meeting,  they  aro  the  only  executive  body,  are 
they  not? — Until  they  have  had  a  meeting  they 
are  the  only  executive  body ;  but  they  can  do 
nothing ;  they  cannot  act  as  directors,  they  have 
no  power.  Then,  in  answer  to  Question  1782,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  accounts  are  registered, 
but  they  are  not  registered,  and  I  think  that  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  that  they  should 
be ;  they  used  to  be  registered  under  the  old 
law,  but  they  were  so  often  found  to  be  cooked, 
that  you  could  not  get  much  out  of  them. 

2151.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old  law? — 
The  Act  previous  to  that  of  1856,  the  first  Act ; 
but  still  they  are  very  often  applied  for,  and  I 
think  that  some  benefit  would  accrue  if  they 
were  again  registered.  There  is  a  suggestion 
as  to  sending  those  lists  to  the  people  who 
take  shares ;  I  would  venture  to  surest  that 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
because  how  are  the  shareholders  who  buy  shares 
in  the  market  to  obtain  those  lists?    They  could 


not  be  sent  to  them,  so  that  it  would  only  be  a 
one-sided  alteration  after  all,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  considerable  expense.  I  think  I  ought  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  point  which 
was  a  good  deal  pressed  upon  me  when  I  was 
here  before,  with  regard  to  the  judicial  power,  as 
it  is  termed,  or  the  discretionary  power  which  I 
have  exercised  with  regard  to  the  memorandum, 
that  is  to  say,  excluding  what  I  considered  the 
law  did  not  allow ;  I  have  copied  out  a  clause 
which  was  brought  to  me  tiie  other  day,  and 
which  I  refused,  and  which  would  show  very 
fully  the  objectionable  point  which  is  usually 
attempted  to  be  put  in,  giving  them  power  to  do 
anything  on  earth  they  like  in  fact,  instead  of 
clearly  and  distinctly  stating  the  objects  of  the 
company. 

2152.  Did  you  refuse  to  register  that  company 
on  account  of  that  clause  ? — I  refused  to  register 
on  account  of  that  clause;  the  clause  is  as 
follows :  "  Doing  all  other  things  with  reference 
to  the  estate  and  the  company's  business,  and 
whether  of  the  same  or  different  sorts,  which  the 
company  from  time  to  time  think  incidental  or  con- 
ducive to  tlie  attainment  of  any  of  those  objects, 
or  otherwise  likely  to  be  to  their  advantage."  I 
have  repeatedly  refused  to  register  such  clauses ; 
and  I  may  mention  another  also  refused,  being 
a  clearer  case  of  attempt  to  evade  the  Act ;  it 
was,  "  The  carrying  on  of  such  other  businesses 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delermined  on  by  a 
special  geueral  meeting  of  the  company. "  When 
I  sent  in  this  list  of  documents  which  had  to  be 
filed,  I  made  this  remark,  that  some  of  them 
were  not  required  by  the  Act  to  be  recorded ; 
and  it  is  very  necessary  in  any  Act  which  may 
be  brought  in,  to  take  care  that  they  are  to  be 
recorded,  because  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  right  to  ask  fees  for  documents  which 
are  not  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be  I'ecorded. 

2153.  Mr.  Morrison.']  You  propose  that  there 
should  be  settled  heads  in  each  prospectus;  bat 
how  could  the  promoters  of  the  company,  before 
issuing  their  prospectus,  and  ascertaining  how  far 
the  public  is  likely  to  take  up  the  enterprise, 
state  such  points  as  the  names  of  the  directors, 
and  the  amount  of  shares  held  by  them,  and  so 
in? — I  would  not  allow  the  prospectus  to  be 
issued  until  the  company  was  formed. 

2154.  Then  how  can  the  company  be  formed 
without  issuing  a  prospectus  .about  it? — As  a 
rule,  prospectuses  are  issued  after  the  formation 
of  the  company,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  company,  and  gets  its  name 
into  the  papers,  somebody  else  comes  and  roisters 
first,  and  keeps  it  out  of  the  market;  cousequentiy 
it  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  issue  a  prospectus 
before  a  company  is  formed. 
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luesdatf,  7th  May  1867. 


MEMBERS  FRESENT: 


Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 

Mr.  Brett. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cave. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Finlay. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Lowe. 

Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Watkin. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  WATKIN,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Matthew  Hutton  Chaytoe,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2155.  C/uzirman.']  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  anxious  that  yon  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  evidence,  as  you  desire 
it,  before  the  Committee ;  I  may  mention  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  have  closed  the  case,  but 
the  Committee  wUl  be  happy  to  hear  any  sugges- 
tion which  you  have  to  make  with  reference  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act; 
you  are  the  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Dis- 
count Company,  and  of  the  London  Bank  of 
Mexico,  and  chairman  of  the  Alliance  Bank,  are 
you  not? — Yes. 

2156.  I  think  also  that  you  have  been  liquida- 
tor of  the  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  by 
order  of  the  Court  ? — I  am  the  creditors'  repre- 
sentative. 

2157.  And  of  the  Oriental  Commercial  Bank, 
also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  ? — Yes. 

2158.  I  believe  that  you  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  formation  of  limited  companies,  the  promoter 
or  promoters  should  register  a  memorandum  of 
association  ? — Yes.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the 
formation  of  com]>anies  too  little  care  is  taken  at 
the  outset,  and  many  of  the  evils  which  occur 
afterwards  arise  from  not  starting  them  properly. 

2159.  Can  you  oflFer  any  suggestion  as  to  what, 
in  your  opinion,  the  memorandum  of  association 
should  contfun  ? — The  articles  of  association,  I 
think,  should  not  be  required  to  be  signed  by 
seven  men.  It  is  in  reality  inoperative.  You 
can  get  seven  men  of  any  kind  you  like  to  sign 
them;  and  I  think  that  the  real  inception  of 
the  company  ought  to  begin  at  a  further  stage. 

2160.  The  Committee  desire  me  to  state  that, 
having  gone  over  very  carefully  the  very  elabo- 
rate proof  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  them,  they  find  that  a  good  deal  of  the  mat- 
ter which  you  have  suggested,  has  been  already 
before  them ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  simply  ask 
you  to  explain,  generally,  the  specific  alterations 
of  the  Act  which  you  consider  would  be  amend- 
ments ;  the  Committee  do  not  wish,  of  course, 
to  confine  you  within  any  limits  but  your  own ; 
but  to  save  your  time,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Committee,  they  wish  me  to  mention  that  fact  to 
you  ? — It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  do 
so.  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  can 
only  give  evidence  upon  such  parts  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  as  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  In  order  to  say  what  alterations  in 
the  Act  would  be  required,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  I  should  know  it  thoroughly,  which  I 
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do  not  profess  to  do.  I  think  that  nearly  every- 
thing which  I  have  put  down  in  my  proof,  are 
alterations  from  the  existing  practice. 

2161.  Then  would  you  prefer,  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Committee  and  your  own,  to  hand 
in  this  proof  as  your  suggestions? — I » have  no 
objection  to  hand  it  in  (^handing  in  the  same,  vide 
Appendix) ;  but  there  are  certain  points  there 
which  it  appears  to  me  would  require  explanation. 

2162.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  particular 
points  which  you  think  require  comment? — I  will 
observe  first  of  all  that,  in  the  regulations  for  the 
establishment  of  companies,  I  require  much  more 
stringent  provisions  to  be  observed  than  are 
observed  under  the  present  Act.  I  propose  that 
the  seven  promoters  should  be  abolished ;  that 
any  person,  in  fact,  who  wished  to  establish  a 
company  should  have  the  power  of  doing  so;  but, 
in  order  to  do  so,  he  must  go  through  certain 
formula;,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  immense  amount 
of  litigation  to  which  the  absence  of  them  has 
already  given  rise.  For  instance,  I  should  take 
care  specially  that  the  company  should  be  for- 
mally established  before  the  company  should 
have  power  to  proceed  to  business  at  all.  I  pro- 
pose also  that  the  articles  of  association  should 
be  considered  and  determined  by  the  shareholders 
before  the  company  is  entitled  to  commence  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  anvays  done  within  my.  know- 
ledge. I  would  provide  also  that  the  whole 
of  the  shares  should  be  applied  for  and  allotted, 
which  I  consider  a  very  important  question,  be- 
cause I  know  many  companies  which  have  been 
wrecked  from  commencing  business  without  ade- 
quate capital.  I  consider  that  every  promoter 
of  a  company  who  is  really  in  earnest,  and  who 
is  not  getting  it  up  simply  for  a  Stock  Exchange 
speculation,  in  order  to  deal  in  the  shares,  should 
have  considered  carefully,  beforehand,  what 
amount  of  capital  is  really  required,  and  that 
amount  ought  to  be  forthcoming.  I  may  in- 
stance several  hotel  companies,  and  one  at 
Bichmond  especially  which  has  failed,  simply  be- 
cause the  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  object  proposed. 

2163.  Then  you  would  not  allow  them  to  issue 
less  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  shares,  which  they 
propose  to  issue? — The  shares  should  all  be 
subscribed  for  and  allotted,  and  at  least  25  per 
oent.  should  be  paid  up.  The  Continental  Gas 
and  Water  Company,  for  instance,  was  got  up 
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They  nominally  raised  the  capital,  but  when  the 
directors  came  to  make  calls  upon  the  shares, 
after  having  incurred  considerable  expeaees, 
there  was  a  necessity  of  winding  up,  because 
the  shareholders  could  not  pay  the  calls.  There- 
fore I  should  take  care  that,  at  least,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  capital  was  paid  up  at  the  outset, 
in  order  to  test  the  boua  Jide$  of  the  promo- 
ters. The  Committee  will  see  also  it  is  proposed 
that  the  articles  of  association  should  be  fixed 
and  agreed  upon,  before  the  company  is  allowed 
to  commence  operations;  I  do  not  know  that 
that  requires  any  comment,  but  it  is  not  always 
done  80  in  practice  at  present.  I  should  say  thiit 
there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  between 
companies  carried  on  merely  for  monetary  opera- 
tions and  those  carried  on  for  working  mines,  or 
building  hotels,  or  carrying  on  industrial  works. 
The  conditions  are  not  the  same,  and  the  same 
rules  do  not  apply  in  all  cases. 

2164.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  distinction 
which  you  draw  in  your  mind,  between  those  two 
classes  of  companies? — Principally  as  regards 
the  borrowing  power.  If  you  limit  the  borrow- 
ing powers  oi'  a  bank  you  destroy  it ;  I  may  say 
that,  if  the  borrowing  jwwers  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  limited  to  one  tiird  of  its  paid-up 
capital,  which  is  generally  the  fancied  amount, 
of  course  you  destroy  all  possibility  of  profit,  and 
the  Bank  would  be  inopenvtive  and  useless ;  but 
in  companies,  such  as  shipping  companies  and 
mining  companies,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  borrowing  powers  at  all.  If  a 
sufilicient  capital  was  originally  raised  for  the 
purpose,  and  without  which  the  company  ought 
not  to  be  formed,  there^sught  to  be  no  necessity 
for  borrowing  powers  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  they 
ought  to  be  very  much  limited,  because  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  pai*ties  who  lend 
under  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  company, 
absorb  the  whole  value  of  the  property,  and  ex- 
clude the  trade  creditors  altogether  when  failure 
occurs. 

2165.  Mr.  Goschen.'\  AVould  you  give  them 
power  to  raise  more  capital  ? — I  would  give  them 
power  to  r^use  as  much  capital  as  they  uked,  but 
that  might  be  done  by  a  fresh  issue  of  shares. 

2166.  Because  if  you  did  not  give  one  or  the 
other  they  might  be  in  a  difficulty  as  to  finding 
any  capital  at  all  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent ? — If  they  could  not  find  sufBcient  capital  to 
carry  on  the  business,  the  company  ought  to  cease. 

2167.  If  there  were  any  accident  which  swept 
away  a  portion  of  their  capital,  it  might  be  per- 
fectly legitimate  either  to  nuse  the  capital  or  to 
borrow  the  required  sum  until  the  necessary 
means  were  taken ;  would  you  make  it  obligatory 
that  they  should  suspend  under  such  circum- 
stances ? — If  they  were  to  lose  a  portion  of  their 
capital  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  it  would 
be  rather  hard  to  say  that  they  should  suspend 
on  that  account ;  but  the  borrowing  powers  to 
which  I  allude  are  speeiaUy  such  borrowii^ 
powers  as  are  exercised  by  railway  companies, 
shipping  companies,  hotel  companies,  and  the  like. 

2168.  K  Tou  had  an  hotel  which  was  three- 
quarters  built,  and  you  found  you  wanted  one- 
fourth  more  sooney,  now  would  you  supply  it  ?— 
That  ought  to  have  been  eonaidered  beforehand. 
The  capital  ought  to  be  raised  before  yaa  cook 
mence. 


2169.  Chairman.']  But  the  cost  of  labour,  or  of 
materials,  or  of  both,  might  become  dearer,  might 
it  not  ? — I  should  raise  it,  in  that  case,  by  an 
issue  of  preference  capital.  I  think  that  where 
insufficient  capital  is  subscribed,  the  shareholders 
ehould  suffer  for  their  rashness,  and  not  the 
ordinary  creditors  of  a  company,  that  is  hardly 
&ir. 

2170.  Mr.  Goschen."]  You  would  not  allow  an 
hotel  company,  which  had  spent  its  capital,  and 
had  to  finish  a  certain  portion  of  the  premises,  to 
mortgage  the  hotel  for  the  balance  which  tiiey 
required? — I  should  limit  that  power  very 
much. 

2171.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomom.']  You  would 
limit  the  jpower  of  borrowing  of  the  corpus  of  the 
oompany? — Yee.  Then  I  propose  that  in  the 
carrying  on  of  companies,  no  power  should  be 
given  to  alter  the  memorandum  of  association, 
so  far  as  the  objects  of  the  company  are  con- 
cerned. That  is  the  case  in  the  present  Act, 
but  I  do  propose  to  alter  the  memorandum  so 
far  as  regards  giving  companies  power  to  reduce 
theb  capitaL  I  have  fiound  in  my  owu  experi- 
ence great  inconvenience  arise  froak  the  want 
of  that  power.  I  at  one  time  belonged  to  a 
shipping  c(»npany.  During  the  Crimean  wiv 
we  aecumulated  an  unnecessary  amount  of  capi- 
tal, in  the  shape  of  a  fund  for  deterioration  id 
the  property,  a  wear  and  tear  fund ;  but  after  the 
war  ceased,  it  was  not  desirable  to  invest  this  in 
fresh  ships.  In  fact  all  our  ships  were  in  exis- 
tence, and  in  good  working  order.  The  money 
was  an  encumbrance,  and  we,  perhaps,  did  what 
was  not  alt(^ether  legal,  but  we  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  distributed  a  part  amongst  the 
shareholders  as  redaction  of  capital.  We  should 
have  had  to  pay  interest,  if  we  had  retained  it^ 
upon  a  much  larger  capital  than  our  operations 
required.  I  can  also  imagine  a  case  of  a  bank- 
ing company  to  carry  on  business  abroad,  say  in 
China  or  Hindostan,  or  New  Zealand,  or  any 
other  place.  The  company  might  desire  to  give 
up  one  of  those  lu-anches,  and  it  might  be  1^ 
with  more  capital  than  it  required  for  the  rest. 

2172.  Mr.  Goscktn.'j  Then  yoa  hold  that  if  a 
company  makes  a  mistake  in  taking  too  little 
capital,  you  ought  not  to  give  facilities  for  ex- 
tending it,  but  that  if  it  has  too  mndi,  yon 
ought  to  give  facilities  for  reduciag  it?--Cer- 
tainly.  It  is  done  at  present  in  a  roundabout 
way. 

2173.  Chairman.]  By  liquidation,  in  point  of 
fiwit  ? — By  liquidation. 

2174.  Which,  under  some  circumstances,  would 
be  impossible,  would  it  not?— In  a  bank,  for  in- 
stance, it  would  be  almost  impossible. 

2175.  Mr.  Gotcken.']  Do  you  know  any  case 
of  a  bank  in  which  that  has  been  done?— Ye^ 
the  Metropolitan  Bank  succeeded  ia  doing  it 

2176.  But  it  affected  the  bunaess  of  the  bank 
very  considerably,  did  it  not  ? — I  cannot  tell  what 
effect  it  has  had  upon  their  business ;  tihey  have 
never  published  a  report  since.  They  aaid  the 
Bank  o£  England  are  ike  only  two  banks  I  know 
of  that  are  bimd  fide  limited  lii^ility  companies 
with  the  whole  of  their  capital  paid  up. 

2177.  Mr.  Alderman  Saiomons.]  As  far  as  I 
understand  what  you  state  in  regard  to  yoor 
shipping  company,  yoa  actually  gave  back  a  part 
of  we  paid-up  capital ;  you  did  not  reduce  the 
nominiu  ca^tal? — We  reduoed  the  shares,  in 
faet,  from  a  paid-up  vahte  a£26l.  t»16  L 

2178.  Was  diat  a  real  or  a  womiMl  redvetaoB? 

—It 
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—It  was  a  real  redaction;   w«   paid  back  the 
money  abaolutelj. 

2179.  But  that  was  a  different  thing  from  what 
the  Metropolitan  Bank  has  done ;  they  have  not 
given  back  any  money,  but  only  reduced  the 
nominal  amount  of  their  shares ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— That  ia  so. 

2180.  CkairmanJ]  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not 
a  leduction  of  capital,  but  it  was  rather  an  ex- 
tinction of  capital,  by  paying  people  off? — Yea, 
but  you  have  no  power  by  the  present  Act  to  do 
that 

2181.  Would  you  recommend  that  power  should 
be  given  to  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  capital 
by  resolution,  upon  the  ground  that  in  banks  and 
aimilar  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it  by 
liquidation,  and  that  in  other  cases  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive '! — That  is  so. 

2182.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons-I  With  regard 
to  banks,  have  not  the  City  Bank  and  other 
banks,  under  the  present  laws,  altered  the  deno- 
mination of  their  capital  from  a  larger  to  a  lower 
denomination  ? — The  City  Bank,  1  think,  or  the 
Bank  of  London  (I  forget  which)  altered  the  d&- 
ncsuination  of  tiieir  snares  from  a  larger  to  a 
lower  amount,  but  they  are  not  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 

.  2183.  Did  they  reduce  their  capital  or  not  ?-~ 
They  did  not  reduce  their  capital,  they  reduced 
the  nmuinal  value  of  their  shares ;  but  that  was 
not  done  \mder  the  Limited  Liability  Act;  they 
were  not  carried  on  under  it.  Of  course,  in  the 
reduction  of  capital  I  propose  that  the  rights  of 
the  existing  creditors  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  the  puolio  should  have  due  notice. 

2184.  Will  vou  tell  us  how?— The  rights  of 
ereditors  should  be  pres^ved  until  they  volun- 
tarily alter  them,  either  till  they  cease  to  be 
creditors,  or  until  they  make  some  arrangement 
with  the  c<MBpany  wluch  propose«  to  recmce  its 
liability,  that  the  shareholders  shall  continue 
liable  till  those  consents  were  obtained. 

2185.  Chairman.^  Do  you  mean  until  they  are 
either  paid  off,  or  until  they  have  assented,  or 
until  in  some  way  their  debts  are  amply  provided 
for?— Certainly.  I  propose  also  that  power 
should  be  given  in  tne  articles  of  associatiom 
by  special  resolution  to  alter  the  nominal  value 
<a  the  shares.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  of  no  con- 
eem  to  the  public ;  but  the  shareholders  them- 
selves may  see  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 

Eany,  a  larger  or  a  smaller  nominal  value  may 
e  better. 

2186.  It  being  a  matter  in  which  the  pnblio 
have  no  concera,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  domestic 
arrangement  ? — C!ertainly.  I  propose  also  (with 
Mr.  Church)  that  shares  should  be  transferred 
in  duplicate.  My  experience  in  liquidation  has 
been,  that  more  litigation  has  arisen  out  of  the  want 
of  a  proper  transfer  of  shares  than  almost  from  any 
other  cause;  th«  present  practice  is,  that  one 
deed  of  transfer  is  signed,  and  is  handed  to  the 

Purchaser,  and  it  is  q»tional  with  him  whether 
e  shall  go  and  register  it  or  not  Frequently 
it  has  happened  that,  when  a  company  has  failed 
and  come  under  liquidation,  the  transfer  has  not 
been  sent  in  for  registration,  and  it  immediately 
causes  a  dispute  between  the  company  and  its 
preditors,  as  well  as  between  the  company  and 
its  shareholders. 

2187.  And  it  also  causes,  I  Buppo«e>  a  great 
deal  of  delay  in  iiqtiidation  ? — Yes ;  in  the  Joint 
Stock  Diseount  Conman^  about  one^Gfth  of  the 
diarea  from  causes  o£  this  kind  are  not  yet  fixed 

0.68. 


upon  the  register,  and  that  company  has  been  in       M.  Hi. 
liquidation  tor  about  12  months.  Chaytor, 

2188.  Do  you  mean  tliat,  because  persons  who        Esq. 
bought  shares  at  a  particular   time  have  not     _= — 
registered  them,  disputes  have  arisen  between  '  ^^^  *'®'* 
the  buyers  and  the  selleis ;  and  that,  therefore, 

one  fifth  of  those  who  ought  to  be  registered,  are 
not  registered  ?— I  did  not  say  from  that  cause 
altogether;  but  there  are  disputes  between  the 
creditors  and  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
affecting  one  fifth  of  the  share  capitul. 

2189.  Then  your  cure  for  that  would  be  to 
enable  the  seller  to  demand  from  the  buyer  a 
duplicate  of  the  transfer;  and  to  enable  the 
seller,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  register  hia  transfer,  pro- 
vided the  transfer  of  the  buyer  is  not  registered, 
within,  I  suppose,  some  given  limited  time? — 
The  position  in  which  the  seller  would  place 
himself,  if  he  did  not  get  it  transferred,  should 
be  that  he,  as  regards  the  company,  should  be 
absolutely  the  holder  of  the  share;  and  if  a  dis- 
pute arose,  it  should  be  between  him  and  the 
buyer  only. 

2190.  Mr.  GoscJien.']  But  at  present,  with  the 
transfer  of  any  particular  shares,  certificates  are 
also  delivered,  are  they  not? — They  are  gene- 
rally sent  in  for  inspection  by  the  clerk  who  has 
the  register  under  his  care,  but  not  necessarily. 

2191.  Some  companies  refuse  to  make  th« 
transfer,  do  they  not,  unless  with  the  share  cer- 
tificates ? — That  is  only  a  regulation  of  the  com- 
panies themselves,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
Act  in  any  way. 

2192.  But  the  companies  insist  upon  it  in 
many  cases,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2193.  Then  would  not  the  difficulty  arise,  that 
those  share  certificates  would  be  in  the  hand  <^ 
the  purchaser,  and  that  the  seller  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  them ;  the  seller,  when  he  sells, 
gives  away  the  sliare  certificates,  does  he  not? — 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  that,  as  regards  the  seller,  because 
the  natural  course  would  be  for  him  to  part  with 
those  certificates  to  the  buyer,  and  he  could  not 
be  in  possession  of  them. 

2194.  Then  does  not  that  raise  a  difficulty  in 
the  registration  by  the  seller,  the  seller  cannot 
register? — That  is  a  regulati(Hi  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  company.  It  is  not  in  the 
law  at  all.  There  is  no  necessity  by  law  for  you 
to  produce  your  certificates. 

2193.  But  the  law  might  be  inoperative  as 
regards  the  duplicate  transfer,  unless  that  dupli- 
cate ti^ansfer  was  enough  to  c(nnpel  a  company 
to  register  without  the  share  certificates  ? — X  am 
merely  speaking  of  the  alterations  required  in  the 
present  law.  I  do  not  profess  to  lay  down  pre- 
cisely what  should  be  done  in  any  legal  matter 
of  that  sort,  but  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in  it  mysel£ 

2196.  Mr.  Aldermtm  Salomons^]  What  do  yoa 
do  with  the  third  party  to  the  affair,  viz.,  the 
directors,  who  ought  to  see  that  the  shares  are 
sold  by  one  solvent  man  to  another  solvent  man  ? 
— The  persons  who  are  on  the  register  should  be 
retained  when  the  transferee  is  objected  to  by  the 
directors.  I  think  that  the  case  put  by  the 
right  honourable  Member  for  the  City  is  not 
likely  to  raise  a  question  except  in  liquidation. 
If  the  transfer  has  been  sent  in  previously, 
and  is  not  objected  to  by  the  directors,  it  should 
fix  the  transferee. 

2197.  Mr.  Goschen.']  I  am  thinking  of  the  case 
of  the  directors    objecting  to  the  transfer? — I 

8  2  proposd 
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M  H        propose  that  the  directors  should  have  power  to 

Chaytor      reject  the  transfer,  subject  to  an  application  by 

Esq.  '     summons  before  a  court  of  equity  on  the  part  of 

— _        the  person  whose  transfer  is  refused.     I  think  it 

7  Mayi8C7.  would  be  reasonable  that  the  directors  should 

have  the  power  of  refusing,  inasmuch  as  they 

may  be  admitting  into  partnership  a  man  who 

may  not  be  able  to  pay  his  calls. 

2198.  But  supposing  that  a  seller  finds  that 
his  purchaser  does  not  register,  and  he  goes  to 
the  company  and  says:  "Will  you  register  this 
transfer  ?  1  have  this  duplicate  transfer.  "  And 
the  directors  say  to  him :  "  No ;  you  must  pro 
duce  the  share  certificates."    He  says :  "  I  have 

fiven  them  already  to  the  purchaser."  Then 
e  still  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  ? — If  you  require  the  production  by  any 
one  party  of  the  transfer  deed,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  it.  In  fact,  many  directors  say  that  the 
issuing  of  certificates  is  mere  surplusage. 

2199.  The  share  certificate  is  merely  a  receipt 
in  the  hands  of  the  shareholder  as  against  the 
company,  is  it  not? — It  is  of  no  value  whatever 
as  a  legal  document.  A  man  has  a  right  to  have 
one,  and  it  is  something  to  look  at,  but  he  cannot 
raise  money  upon  it.  The  deed  is  really  the  valid 
instrument,  and  not  the  certificate. 

2200.  Chairman.']  But  so  long  as  it  is  the 
practice  to  have  these  certificates  (which  is  the 
point  to  which  the  right  honourable  Member's 
question  is  addressed),  or  a  paper  which  is  taken 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  a  person  is  the 
owner  of  a  certain  property,  how  do  you  propose 
to  deal  with  the  case  in  which  there  are  du- 
plicate transfers,  in  which  the  directors  find  them- 
selves under  a  request  to  register  the  certificates 
of  transfer  without  those  certificates  being 
issued  ? — I  say  that  the  man  who  is  already  on 
the  register  must  be  a  man  who  is  known  to 
the  company,  and  if  he  sends  a  transfer  of  regis- 
tration from  himself,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  company. 

2201.  Mr.  Goschen."]  But  the  company  mar 
say  this :  "  We  want  to  keejp  you  on ;"  a  share  is 
sometimes  not  a  valuable  thmg,  but  a  thing  that 
a  man  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of? — That  has  no 
reference  to  the  certificates. 

2202.  Might  they  not  say :  "  You  must  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  your  title,  or  pay  up ;  you  are 
only  wishing  to  clear  yourself  of  your  liability"? 
— But  I  maintain  that  the  certificates  are  no  por- 
tion of  his  title.  They  are  required  to  be  pro- 
duced merely  to  see  that  there  is  no  fraud  or 
tampering  with  them,  but  they  are  really *of  no 
actual  vuue. 

2203.  Chairman.']  Will  you  proceed  to  the 
next  point  to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — I  have 
touched  upon  the  power  of  the  directors  to  re- 
duce the  shares.  1  take  it  that  the  shareholders, 
as  between  each  other,  are  deserving  of  some 
little  protection ;  and  that  where  shares  are  to  be 
transferred  to  men  of  straw,  they  should  have  the 
power,  at  any  rate,  of  having  the  question  decided 
by  a  court. 

2204.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  discre- 
tion somewhere,  and  that  the  directors  are  the 
proper  people  to  have  it  ? — Yes.  The  next  point 
upon  which  I  make  a  difference,  and  which  I 
have  not  seen  touched  upon  in  the  evidence,  is, 
that  every  shareholder  should  be  absolutely  liable 
upon  each  share  which  is  in  his  name  until  three 
months  after  the  transfer.  At  present  the  law  is, 
that  a  shareholder  is  liable  for  12  months  after ; 
prdvided,  first   of  all,    that   the   other   share- 


holders are  exhausted,  and  provided  also,  that  he 
is  not  to  be  made  liable  for  any  business  com- 
menced after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  shareholder. 
In  operation  that  is  totally  and  entirely  imprac- 
ticable. No  person  has  yet  been  able  to  define 
when  all  the  other  shareholders  are  exhausted. 

2205.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee,  that,  practically  speaking,  the 
contingent  liability  is  nothing ;  and  you  suggest 
that,  instead  of  that,  there  should  be  a  positive 
three  months'  liability  ? — Yes. 

2206.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.]  Would  jovl  at  the 
same  time  release  them  from  any  contingent  lia- 
bility after  the  three  months? — From  every 
liability  after  three  months,  in  the  case  of 
a  company  coming  to  grief,  or  being  in  process  of 
liquidation ;  and  it  is  a  fair  compromise,  in  my 
opinion,  between  that  and  what  is  practically  un- 
workable. 

2207.  Mr.  Goschen.]  Have  you  heard  of  any 
case  in  which  it  has  been  operative? — Never. 
I  am  creditors'  representative  in  the  liquidation 
of  the  Joint-Stock  Discount  Company,  and 
questions  have  arisen  in  many  cases  whether  a 
man  can  or  cannot  pay  the  calls ;  many  of  them, 
poor  fellows,  unfortunately  cannot  pay,  and  then 
comes  the  question  whether  the  list  is  exhausted 
until  their  goods  are  taken  and  they  are  sold  up. 
I  know  many  clerks  in  banks,  for  instance,  who 
are  living  on  their  salaries,  who  would,  on  such  an 
exhaustion  being  necessary,  have  to  go  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  though  there  has  been  no 
fraud  or  imputation  of  the  slightest  degree  of 
improper  dealing. 

2208.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion  amongst 
liquidators,  is  it  not?— I  should  say  so,  decide<fly. 

2209.  Mr.  Alderman  Halomons!!^  You  say  that 
the  men  who  transfer,  should  be  liable  for  three 
m(mths? — Yes. 

2210.  What  position  is  the  man  then  to  be  in, 
to  whom  the  shares  are  transferred  ? — If  the  man 
to  whom  he  has  transferred  the  shares  is  able  to 
pay  all  the  calls  due  upon  them,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  You  cannot  call  upon  a  share 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  share. 

2211.  Then  you  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  the 
man  to  whom  the  shares  are  transferred  is  unable 
to  pay,  the  man  who  has  transferred  the  shares 
shall  be  liable  for  three  months  ? — ^Yes,  I  say 
that  you  should  go  in  succession  from  holder  to 
holder  during  the  three  months,  if  the  shares  are 
transferred  more  than  once,  until  you  have  got 
from  them  the  whole  amount  of  that  share,  or  as 
much  as  is  required. 

2212.  That  to  a  certain  extent,  probably, 
would  facilitate  the  transfer ;  then  tiie  directors 
will  not  care  whether  or  not  the  man  who  comes 
on  is  a  good  man,  because  the  mui  who  sells 
would  be  liable  for  three  months? — ^Perhaps; 
but  I  hardly  think  the  directors  of  a  company 
would,  in  anticipation,  limit  their  operations  to 
three  months. 

2213.  Mr.  W.  E.  For  tier.]  Would  you  oblige 
the  directors  to  prove  that  they  cannot  recover 
from  the  buyer,  before  they  make  use  of  those 
three  months  liability  as  regards  the  seller? — Of 
course  you  must  exhaust  him  in  some  way,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  Court  make  a  compromise 
with  him  if  he  cannot  pay  in  full.  H^  must 
make  such  a  statement  as  will  satisfy  the  Court 
that  he  cannot  pay. 

2214.  And  the  difierence  between  your  pro- 
position and  the  present  law  would  be,  that  he 
would  really  have  to  exhaust  the  buyers  and  not 
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all  the  holders  ? — I  say  that  he  would  have  to 
exhaust  the  holders  of  that  share. 

2215.  But  not  all  the  holders?— But  not  all 
the  holders  of  all  the  shares. 

2216.  That  is  the  diflPerence,  is  it  not?— That 
is  the  difference. 

2217.  Mr.  Gosaken.'\  How  is  it  at  present? — ■ 
At  present  you  must  exhaust  the  holders  of  all 
the  other  shares. 

2218.  Chairman.']  At  present  if  there  are  500 
shareholders,  you  must  sell  up  every  man  of  the 
499,  and  put  them  in  prison,  I  suppose,  before 
you  can  go  upon  the  500th  ? — Yes. 

2219.  And,  instead  of  that,  which  is  a  practical 
impossibility,  you  suggest  an  absolute  liability 
upon  all  shareholders  tor  three  months  ? — Yes. 

2220.  Mr.  Goscfien.']  The  liability  for  calls 
would  go,  I  suppose  in  your  view,  beyond  the  three 
months ;  but  it  the  company  were  to  fail  within 
the  three  months,  he  would  be  liable  for  calls  that 
might  be  spread  over  the  year,  or  would  you  stop 
the  liability  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  ? 
— I  propose  that  when  the  company  fails,  the 
money  due  on  all  shares  should  immediately  be- 
come due  and  payable. 

2221.  Mr.  fV.  JE.  Forster.']  Your  proposition 
is  this,  is  it  not,  that  for  three  months  after  the  sale 
of  every  share,  the  seller  will  be  liable  for  his 
share  of  the  debts  of  the  ccnnpany  up  to  the 
three  months  ? — Yes. 

2222.  And  that  this  liability  can  be  enforced 
upon  him  so  soon  as  the  buyer  is  exhausted  ? — 
168. 

2223.  Mr.  Goschen.'}  Do  you  think  that  you 
would  be  able  to  avoid  litigation  if  the  seller  is 
liable  for  debts  contracted  before  that  moment, 
and  not  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  during 
those  three  months  ? — I  do  not  propose  to  take  into 
account  the  debts  of  the  company  when  they 
are  contracted,  but  to  make  him  absolutely  liable 
whether  he  was  a  partner  or  not. 

2224.  So  that  he  would  be  liable  for  debts 
contracted  even  after  the  sale,  but  only  for  the 
period  of  three  months  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  one 
of  the  incidents  of  his  being  a  shareholder,  that 
he  would  have  that  liability. 

2225.  As  a  banker,  would  you  say  that  it  was 
inunensely  difScult  to  distinguish  between  debts 
contracted  before  a  certain  day  and  after  it  ? — 
It  is  totaUy  impossible  to  do  so,  in  my  opinion. 

2226.  fispectally  as  you  could  not  say  what 
assets  applied  to  former  debts,  and  what  applied 
to  later  debts  ? — Supposing  a  company  were  in 
liquidation,  you  woiud  have  to  dissect  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  company,  in  order  to  fix  the  incU- 
vidual  liability  of  shareholders  to  a  day,  and  I  say 
that  that  is  totally  impracticable. 

2227.  Chairman.'}  Will  you  kindly  take  the 
next  point  in  which  you  suggest  an  alteration  ? 
— I  think  that  the  liability  of  the  directors  ought 
not  to  be  unlimited,  but  it  ought  to  be  the  same 
as  the  liability  of  the  shareholders. 

2228.  Merely  to  the  amount  of  their  shares? — 
Yes,  I  can  see  very  great  evils  from  making 
them  more  responsible. 

2229.  Yon  consider  they  should  merely  be  liable 
for  the  amount  of  their  shares,  like  ordinary  share- 
holders?— Yes;  if  you  make  them  olJierwise 
liable,  you  would  inevitably  drive  out  all  the  best 
and  most  prudent  men.  I  ou  cannot  control  a 
board,  except  by  a  majority,  and  it  might  so 
happen  that  the  speculative  part  of  a  board 
mignt  be  in  a  majority,  and  if  thev  passed  reso- 
lutions which  the  prudent  men  tltought  might 
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lead  to  ruin,  they  would  inevitably  go  out  of  it,        jg,  g, 
and  you  would  so  lose  the  only  means  of  retriev-     Chmutoff 
ing  any  danger  to  the  position  of  the  company.  ^[q. 

2230.  Do  you  see  any  objection   to  giving        — — 
power  to  directors,  if  they  tmnk  fit,  to  elect  as  7  May  1867. 
directors,  or   as  managers,   persons  under  un- 
limited liability,  if  a  combination  chose  to  say 

that  they  would  have  a  board,  or  a  mani^er,  or 
a  chairman,  who  should  be  liable  to  everything 
they  had  got,  on  the  French  principle  en  com' 
in«Kd«fe?— The  French  principle  applies,  I  think, 
only  to  the  gerants,  and  not  to  the  airectors. 

2231.  IAt.W.E.  Forster.']  I  think  the  honour- 
able  Chairman  does  not  mean  that  you  should 
give  to  present  companies,  as  at  present  esta- 
blished, the  power  by  vote  to  make  the  liabiUty 
of  the  directors  unlimited;  but  I  imagine  that 
he  meant  to  ask  whether  you  see  any  objection 
to  there  being  power  given  by  law  for  companies 
to  be  framed  upon  that  principle? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use. 

2232.  You  would  not  recommend  it  ? — I  should 
not  recommend  it,  certainly.  I  may  say  for  my- 
self (assuming  that  I  have  a  certain  degree  of 
prudence),  that  I  would  not  belong  to  a  company 
of  that  description.  1  think  French  companies 
are  different  from  ours;  the  g6iant  has  much 
more  power  than  our  managers  have ;  and  sup- 
posing the  company  to  fail,  I  think  the  respon- 
sibility is  worth  very  little. 

2233.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  That  is  more  like 
the  plan  of  the  manager  or  the  partner  in  any 
company  or  in  any  concern  borrowing  money 
from  people  whose  names  do  not  appear,  and  who 
are  paid  according  to  the  profits;  is  it  not? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

2234.  By  the  Act  of  two  years  ago  it  is  allowed 
to  people  to  become  partners  to  a  certain  extent, 
whose  liability  is  limited,  whereas  the  ostensible 
partners  have  unlimited  liability  ? — Those  are 
private  partnerships. 

2235.  It  is  more  like  the  French  commandite 
principle  than  anything  else,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  We 
next  come  to  the  power  of  buying  shares  by  the 
directors  with  the  capital  of  the  company.  I  think 
that  that  is  most  objectionable,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  upon  any  consideration  wluU^ 
ever.  You  may  easily  see  that,  if  the  directors 
were  speculators,  they  might  use  the  capital  of 
the  company  to  run  up  the  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  their  own  shares ;  and  even  when 
a  company  was  going  wrong,  and  the  shares  were 
falling  in  the  market,  there  would  be  a  tempta- 
tion idso  to  prop  up  the  shares,  certainly  to  the 
injury  of  the  creditors,  if  it  came  to  grief  after^ 
wards. 

2236.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.]  Has  the  bank  with 
which  you  are  connected  a  Uen  upon  the  shares 
of  its  shareholders,  who  may  keep  accounts  witli 
it  in  case  of  their  failure  ?— Certainly. 

2237.  Then  would  you  take  away  from  the 
bank  the  power  of  selling  its  shares  ? — No,  that 
is  not  buying  the  shares;  the  shares  become 
forfeited,  and  they  are  to  be  reissued. 

2238.  Then  you  would  consider  that  in  any 
enactment,  which  should  prevent  a  company  buy- 
ing shares,  careful  provision  shonld  be  made  thiat 
they  should  be  able  to  sell  shares  of  which  they 
thus  obtained  possession  ? — Yes ;  I  may  state 
that  in  the  bank  to  which  I  belong,  there  was  the 
power  when  I  joined  it  to  the  directors  to  buy  up 
shares  out  of  the  capital  of  the  company.  I  got 
the  articles  of  association  altered  on  purpoee  to 
do  away  with  that  and  other  powers,  but  I  more 
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jf,  jg^       atringently  provided  that  the  shares  of  the  diare- 
Ckagto^     holders  should  be  liable  to  their  co-shareholders 
Es4|,         for  any  debts  to  the  bank. 

■ 2239.  Does  your  objection  apply  to  a  company 

7  ^*J  *R67.  retaining  part  of  its  shares,  and  selling  them  ? — I 
eay,  that  before  a  company  is  allowed  to  com- 
mence business,  the  whole  of  its  shares  ought  to 
be  taken  up  and  allotted. 

2240.  Mr.  Stephen  Cavf."]  "Would  you  allow 
directors  to  buy  shares  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  "  bearing  "  of  shares  ? — ^I 
should  allow  the  directors  to  buy  with  their  own 
money  as  much  as  they  liked. 

2241.  But  not  by  vote  of  the  shareholders? — 
Not  at  all ;  it  is  in  effect  limiting  their  liability 
to  the  public  without  notice. 

2242.  Mr.  Goschen.']  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
a  company  buying  shares  at  a  great  discount, 
and  then  putting  them  in  their  balance  sheet  at 
the  nominal  value  ? — I  have  heard  of,  but  I  can  - 
not  say  that  I  know  of  sueh  things. 

2243.  But  there  have  been  such  reports  cur- 
rent, have  there  not  ? — Yes. 

2244.  In  the  case  of  a  company  getting  hold 
of  its  own  shares,  would  you  compel  it  to  sell 
them,  or  would  you  allow  it  to  cancel  them  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  some  discretion  allowed  in 
that  case  to  the  directors.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  should  get  possession 
of  many  shares  in  that  way ;  it  will  not  aiffect  the 
question  largely,  either  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
When  the  shares  are  forfeited,  at  parties  be- 
come bankrupt,  and  they  get  a  lien  upon  them 
in  consequence,  the  directors  ought  to  have  a 
discretion  as  to  how  they  will  put  those  shares 
out  again. 

2245.  It  struck  me  that  the  directors  in  a 
dishonest  company,  conniving  with  a  large  share- 
holder, might  direct  the  payment  of  calls,  and 
then  cancel  the  shares,  which  would  relieve  the 
liability  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  considerable 
penalty.  If  my  ideas  were  carried  out,  every 
man  must  pay  up  at  least  25  per  cent  before 
the  company  commences,  and  if  he  then  forfeits 
the  shares,  that  at  any  rate  is  forfeited,  and  I 
would  have,  at  least,  50  per  cent,  to  be  paid  up 
before  two  years  were  gone  over.  As  regards 
banks,  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  payment  of 
50  per  cent,  on  tiie  shares  is  the  proper  re- 
gulation. It  is  the  regulation  of  the  old  Boyal 
charter  under  which  the  Oriental  Banking  Cor- 
poration carry  on  their  business.  They  had  to 
pay  up  their  capital,  and  they  are  to  be  liable 
lor  as  much  more;  but  the  directors  have  no 
power  to  call  for  that  further  sum;  it  is  only 
as  a  security  for  the  shareholders,  in  the .  event 
of  failure ;  and  that,  according  to  my  view  of 
the  case,  is  the  best'  arrangement  any  bank 
could  make  for  its  own  credit  and  the  security 
of  its  customers. 

2246.  Chairmcm.']  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
2S  per  cent  more  within  a  year? — Within  a  year 
CH*  two  as  the  business  extended.  The  Oriental 
Bank  CorporatioD  carry  on  their  business  by 
I^yal  charter,  and  the  Koyal  charter  in  all 
eases  used  to  provide  that  the  capital  should  be 
paid  up,  and  that  the  shareholders  should  be  liable 
for  as  much  more,  the  directors  having  no  power 
ia  call  &r  that  further  sum  until  the  company 
was  in  liquidation. 

2247.  It  is  a  simple  guarsntee  to  depositors  and 
creditors? — Quite  so. 

2348.  Mr.  Finlm.']  "With  r^ard  to  ihe  for- 
jritnre  of  shares,  wnere  shares  are  forfeited  for 


non-payment  of  calls,  do  they  become  extinct?— 
They  do  not. 

2249.  What  becomes  of  them  ? — I  should  leave 
the  directors  power  as  to  their  re-issue. 

2250.  Chairman.^  That  is  to  say,  you  would 
say,  "  Here  is  a  share  with  10«.  in  the  pound 
paid  up ; "  it  is  a  property,  .and  if  you  forfeit  that 
share  you  assume  that  it  is  a  marketable  commo- 
dity, and  deal  with  it  as  such  ? — Yes. 

2251.  Mr.  Finlajf.'^  Would  you  give  the  direc- 
tors power  to  deal  widi  that  at  a  general  meet- 
ing ?-'-It  is  so  small  a  matter  that  tnere  would  be 

no  dif&cul^  in  dealing  with  it.  t 

2252.]  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.l  Unless  the  share 
still  exists,  you  lower  the  capital  of  the  company 
pro  tanto  f — Yes,  it  would  reduce  the  assets  <« 
the  creditors. 

2253.  Mr.  Morrison.']  With  regard  to  what 
you  have  said  about  companies  traffickii^  in  their 
own  shares,  do  you  know  anything  of  what  are 
called  partnerships  of  industry  ? — I  do  not 

2254.  Will  you  take  this  paper  from  me  as 
being  the  articlea  of  association  upon  which  a 
eompany  is  working,  and  read  it,  and  state  whe- 
ther you  see  any  objection  to  companies  traffick- 
ing in  their  own  shares  in  that  sense  ? — "  Reserved 
shares  issued  at  par  value  to  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  tlie  company  shall  not  be  transferred 
to  persons  unconnected  with  the  company  until 
after  they  shall  have  been  offered  at  the  current 
market  price  to  the  other  workmen  of  the  com- 
pany, by  written  notice  placed  inside  the  works; 
and  in  default  of  purchase  by  the  other  worknMH, 
the  company  itself  may  become  the  purchaser,  at 
par  value  for  three  years  after  allotment,  and  at 
market  price  thereafter."  I  do  not  understand 
anything  about  those  industrial  companies,  be- 
cause I  was  never  connected  with  any  of  them, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  clause  at  all;  it  militates 
against  some  of  my  previously  explained  views. 
We  will  go  now,  if  you  please,  to  the  winding 
up  of  companies.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  winding  up  of  companies  by  the  Court  ought 
to  be  entirely  abolished.  It  is  not  a  proper  tribu- 
nal, in  my  opinion,  for  such  a  purpose.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  extremely  cumbersome,  extremely 
costly,  and  very  dilatory. 

2255.  ChairmaiL\  And  I  suppose  sometimes  it 
is  very  inefficient? — As  far  as  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  chief  clerks,  I  must  saj 
that  they  are  a  body  of  very  able  men ;  but,  in 
reality,  they  are  obliged  to  work  upon  affidavit ; 
subjects  come  before  them  that  are  not  within 
their  ordinary  cognisance,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  take  affidavits  from  parties  who  seem  to  be 
capable  of  giving  them  advice ;  that  is  both 
expensive,  and,  as  you  will  see,  extremely 
dilatory.  Jn  another  point  of  view,  it  is  very 
costly,  inasmuch  as  the  liquidator  has  no  power 
even  to  sign  a  small  cheque  without  going  to  the 
Court ;  and  the  creditors'  representative,  or  any- 
body who  has  a  right  to  appear,  has  a  right 
to  appear  with  a  solicitor  also,  so  that  if  you 
want  a  cheque  for  20  /.,  it  might  cost  you  25  per 
cent,  of  it  to  get  permission  to  sign  it  I 
think  the  Court  is  not  suited  to  taking  cogni- 
sance of  the  business  in  a  proper  way.  I 
suggest  that  liquidation  should  be  confined  t» 
two  kinds :  compulsory  liquidation,  which  should 
only  take  place  when  a  company  is  unable  to 
pay  its  debts,  or  upon  the  action  of  creditors ; 
and  voluntary  liquidataon,  when  a  company 
is  desirous  itself  to  wind  upw  I  propose  diat 
the  liquidation  of  a  trading  compuiy  shoulid 
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be  carried  out  as  if  it  were  of  a  private  partner- 
Bhip,  as  far  as  the  analc^y  can  be  earned  out 
It  maj  be  necessary  to  have  the  liquidation  in 
Chancery,  inasmuch  as  there  are  so  many  rights 
of  parties  which  could  hardly  be  decided  in  a 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  yet  I  think  the  proceed- 
ings might  be  greauy  simplified;  that,  instead 
of  being  by  petition,  they  should  be  by  sum- 
mons similar  to  summons  in  bankruptcy,  upon 
whidi  the  Court,  or  the  chief  clerk,  should 
adjudicate;  and  if  companies  summoned  were 
unable  either  to  show  that  they  were  not  indebted, 
or  that  they  had  got  a  good  cause  of  defence, 
that  compulsory  winding  up  should  be  decreed. 
I  propose  that,  instead  of  leaving  matters  so 
much  to  the  Court  ae  they  are  left  at  present, 
the  creditors,  who  ai*e  almost  entirely  ignored  in 
the  present  proceedings,  should  have  the  same 

rwer  that  they  have  under  ordinaiy  bankruptcy, 
will  illustrate  that  view  by  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company ;  Ae 
liquidation  thtfe  being  a  compulsory  one  by  the 
Court.  The  only  parties  who  had  really  any- 
thing to  say  in  the  Court,  or  who  could  have 
mucn  to  say  to  the  Court,  when  the  order  to 
wind  up  was  given  were  the  directors  and  their 
immediate  friends,  for  the  creditors  probably  did 
not  know  each  other,  and  are  never  a  body 
who  can  lake  immediate  action,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  usually  the  creditors  are  almost 
entirely  ignored  in  these  liquidations.  I  happen 
to  be  the  representative  of  a  very  large  debt  in  the 
Joint  Stock  Discount  Company ;  by  applicatioin 
to  the  Court  I  was  appointed  creditors'  represen- 
tative, but  no  such  officer  is  named  in  the  Act, 
and  he  is  really  a  sort  of  excrescence  on  the  wind- 
ing up  clauses. 

2256.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  bow 
a  creditor's  representative  is  appointed;  under 
what  circumstances  and  under  what  power? — 
There  is  no  power  given  by  the  Act,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  found  by  the  Courts,  in  liqui- 
dations, that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  no 
person  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  creditors, 
and  they  have  invented,  I  may  say,  the  creditors' 
representatives,  of  whom  I  happen  to  be  one. 
The  order  made  in  my  case  is,  that  I  am  to 
attend  aa  the  representative  of  the  creditors  in  all 
proceeding. 

2257.  You  mean  to  attend  the  Court? — I  do 
not  know  where.  It  is  so  ill  defined  that  I  am 
going  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  tell  me  better 
what  I  ant  to  do. 

2258.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  order  ? — I  have 
not.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  though 
the  whole  of  the  estate  really  belongs  to  tne 
creditors  (that  is  to  say,  all  the  assets  mcluding 
the  uncalled  capital),  yet  the  creditors  have  no 
power  erf  dealing  with  it.  If  it  were  in  bank- 
ruptcy, like  a  private  partnership,  the  creditors 
would  immediately  be  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests  in  the  liquidation  of  an  estate 
which  really  belooogs  to  them. 

2259.  But  wodM  not  that  interfere  with  the 
making  of  a  call  ? — I  provide  i^inst  that  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any ;  that, 
OB.  a  winding-up  order  being  made,  uncalled 
canital  diould  immediately  become  due  and  pay- 
able. 

2260.  Then  you  would  propose  that  the  cre- 
ditors should  choose  the  bqiudator? — I  should 
propose  that,  after  a  decree  for  winding  up,  the 
chief  clerk  should  name  an  early  day  for  the  cre- 
ditors to  come  in  and  prove  their  deota;  and  that 
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they,  havii^  proved  their  debts,  should,  accord-       ji/.  i£, 
ing  to  the  amount  of  tbeir  proof,  have  a  voice  in      CtimUr, 
the  election  of  the  liquidator.     You  would  do         Esq. 

away  with  those  diffioultieB  which  now  beset  the  

Court  in  fixing  remunerations.  The  creditoors,  7  May  1867. 
having  named  their  own  liquidator,  would  have 
power  out  of  what  is  really  theu:  own  estate  of 
fixing  what  he  was  to  be  i)aid  for  it.  They 
would  be  able  to  define  what  his  power  and  autho- 
rity should  be;  whether  he  diould  be  able  to  call 
in  accountants,  or  how  he  should  act.  Of  course 
they  ooukl  appoint  any  person  they  liked  a  liqui- 
dator, a  public  accountant,  or  any  person. 

2261.  Mr.  Alderman  Sabmotu.}  Then  they 
should  have  power  to  regulate  the  impaid  capitd 
of  the  company  ? — They  would  have  nothing  to 
regulate  if  all  the  capital  of  the  company  were 
immediately  to  become  due. 

2262.  That  might  be  a  very  hard  case,  might 
it  not  1 — I  cannot  myself  see  the  hardship.  In 
all  the  liquidations  1  know  the  money  is  really 
due  to  the  creditors.  If  I  were  passing  through 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  everything  I  possess^], 
which  was  not  embarked  in  the  business  in  which 
I  had  failed,  would  immediately  become  the  pro- 
perty of  my  creditors. 

2263.  No  doubt,  but  take  Gumey's  case, 
where  the  money  involved  amounted  to  millions, 
there  would  be  no  harm,  would  there,  in  putting 
it  to  the  creditors  to  make  calls,  instead  01  saying 
that  it  should  all  be  paid  up  at  once  ? — I  am 

Juite  sure  that,  if  you  were  to  make  the  law  as 
recommend,  you  woidd  never  have  such  a  case 
arise. 

2264.  Ckairmem.']  A  man  woidd  not  take  the 
shares,  if  he  was  aware  that  it  was  a  positive,  and 
not  a  doubtful  liability,  I  suppose?— Certainly. 
Then  I  propose  that  the  shareholders  should 
have  the  power  of  inspection.  I  think  it  is  fair 
that  they  should  see  that  the  estate  should  be 
fairly  wound  up ;  memoranda  should  be  kept  by 
the  liquidator,  or  minutes  if  there  were  more  than 
one  liquidator,  which  they  should  have  the  power 
of  inspecting,  and  if  they  dissented,  they  should 
have  power  to  apply  to  the  Court  by  summons,  to 
have  any  wrong  rectified. 

2265.  In  point  of  fact,  to  condense  the  recom- 
mendation which  you  make,  you  think  that  the 
creditors,  who  are  the  parties  who  are  more  im- 
mediately and  largely  interested,  should  have 
the  bias,  as  it  were,  in  the  winding  up  of  those 
concerns  ? — Certainly. 

2266.  And  that  at  present  the  creditors  hatve 
not  the  control  which  is  necessary  for  their  pro- 
tection ? — I  think  so. 

2267.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you 
wish  to  refer? — In  order  to  insure  this  winding 
up,  the  vacation  judge  should  be  bound  to  take 
all  eases  of  liquidation.  K  a  company  requires 
liquidation  during  the  long  vacation,  no  person 
hais  power  to  move,  or  to  do  anything. 

2268.  In  p<Mnt  of  fact,  yon  think  that  a  court 
should  be  kept  open  to  deal  with  those  questions, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ? — There 
is  a  judge  always  sitting.  It  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage, if  they  had  power  to  remit  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  and  such  matters,  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Court  of  Bankrupt<qr ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  at  the  long  vacation, 
liquidation  absolutely  sleeps;  you  cannot  do 
anything. 

2269.  What  is  the  next  point  of  importance  to 
which  you  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee? — As  to  the  power  of  the  share- 
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M.  a.       holders  to  commence  liquidation,  the  power  at 
Chaytor,     present  given  is  an  extremely  dangerous  one, 
£«)•         and  very  much  apt  to  be  abused. 

1^^ ■--         2270.  I  believe  it  is  that  any  single  share- 

7  May  1057.  hoidgp  ^jjo  jnay  have  bought  a  share  for  the 
purpose,  or  any  single  creditor  who  may  have 
become  a  creditor  for  the  purpose,  may  give  the 
company  notice  of  winding  up,  even  although 
there  may  be  no  debt  and  no  reason  for  winding 
up  ? — Yes,  and  he  must  advertise  it. 

2271.  What  would  yon  propose  as  a  remedy 
for  that  state  of  things  ? — I  propose  that  if  the 
shareholders  wish  to  wind  up,  it  should  be  done 
by  special  resolution.  I  do  not  think  that  one 
individual  shareholder  ought  to  have  power  to 
bind  all  the  rest.  In  every  deed  of  association 
which  I  have  seen,  there  is  generally  a  certain 
propoi"tionof  the  shareholders  necessary  to  require 
the  holding  of  an  extraordinary  general  meet- 
ing, and  surely,  in  a  case  of  so  much  importance 
as  this,  you  ought  to  let  every  shareholder  have 
the  opportunity  of  considering  the  question,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  special  meeting  first  called, 
according  to  the  articles  of  association,  to  con- 
eider  the  matter. 

2272.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  give  to  a 
meeting  of  shareholders  acting  by  special  resolu- 
tion, the  power  which  is  now  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual shareholder  acting  ex  mero  motu? — Cer- 
tainly ;  but  if  a  voluntary  liquidation  were  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  that  way,  of  course  it  must  be 
under  the  condition  that  they  are  able  to  satisfy 
their  creditors ;  if  they  cannot  do  so,  it  of  course 
becomes  a  bankrupt  estate  at  once,  and  should 
pass  into  liquidation  in  the  ordinary  way.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  give  every  facility  to 
companies  and  their  creditors,  to  make  agree- 
ments to  liquidate  under  a  deed  of  inspection. 
If  a  company  had  been  unfortunate  in  business 
and  no  blame  attached  to  the  directors  beyond 
their  misfortune,  I  think  the  creditors  would  be 
glad,  in  most  cases,  that  liquidation  of  that  kind 
should  be  possible. 

2273.  Mr.  Brett.']  Would  yon  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  a  company  is  not  to  be  wound  up,  except 
upon  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  shareholders  at 
a  meeting  ? — Certainly.  A  man  has  always  the 
power  of  selling  out. 

2274.  But  do  you  go  that  length,  that  there 
should  not  be  what  is  called  a  voluntary  winding 
up  at  the  instance  of  the  shareholders,  except 
upon  the  vote  of  the  majority  at  a  meeting  ? — 
Yes,  by  special  resolution,  as  defined  by  the  pre- 
sent Act. 

2275.  Mr.  Jf.  E.  Forster,']  You  mean  a  ma- 
jority of  the  shareholders  present  at  a  meeting, 
and  not  a  majority  of  all  the  shareholders  ? — No  ; 
I  mean  a  meeting  wh^re  a  special  resolution  is  car- 
ried as  defined  by  the  i)resent  Act.  By  the  pre- 
sent Act  of  Parhament  a  special  resolution  is  the 
resolution  of  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  a 
particular  puipose,  where  the  object  proposed 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  advertisement  calling 
the  meeting,  and  it  must  be  carried  by  a  majority 
of  three-fourths  of  those  present,  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 

2276.  Mr.  Brett.']  But  according  to  your  view 
of  the  power  which  you  say  is  exercised  by  the 


majority  of  the  shareholders,  if  the  majority  were 
speculative,  the  minority  must  go  on  ? — Certainly. 
The  shareholders  of  the  company  are  the  persons 
to  choose  their  own  directors,  and,  if  they  choose 
speculative  directors,  they  have  power  to  alter  it. 
If  persons  enter  into  a  company  without  due  de- 
liberation, they  must  take  the  consequences. 

2277.  Mr.  Gotchen.']  You  said  that  the  mi- 
nority would  be  able  to  sell  out,  but  that  might 
be  very  difficult  if  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  liquidate  ? — Just  so,  but  then  the  rights 
of  the  creditors  come  in. 

2278.  Do  you  think  that  the  powers  of  the      ^ 
shareholders  at  present  for  winding  up  are  ex- 
cessive ? — I  think  that  they  are  very  excessive. 

2279.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fornter.]  You  would  make 
this  a  condition  which  should  apply  to  taking 
shares  in  companies  ? — Yes. 

2280.  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  other  points 
which  you  wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? 
— Great  inconveniences  often  arise  upon  the 
question  of  the  register.  The  powers  at  present 
are,  that  any  ])er6on8  may  go  and  search,  and 
they  can  have  copies  given  to  them,  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  take  copies.  A  man  wants 
to  select  a  few  names,  perhaps,  out  of  a  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his  own  opinion, 
we  will  say,  of  the  probability  of  its  being  carried 
on  prudently.  He,  perhaps,  cannot  remember 
20  or  30  names,  but  he  wishes  to  go  and  look 
over  the  register,  to  see  who  are  the  share- 
holders and  who  are  the  directors.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted now  to  take  an  extract,  but  he  must  apply 
to  the  registrar,  and  the  registrar  will  supply  him 
with  a  full  copy.  He  cannot  say  what  names  he 
wants ;  he  cannot,  in  fact,  get  the  names  of  the 
best  men  without  taking  the  list  and  paying 
for  it. 

2281.  What  would  you  suggest  as  to  that? — 
That  any  person  should  have  power  to  search  and 
take  extracts. 

2282.  Whether  he  were  interested  or  not  in- 
terested ? — The  public  is  always  interested  in  a 
company,  more  or  less.  ^ 

2283.  Do  you  mean  that  any  shareholder  should 
have  that  power  ? — I  mean  any  shareholder,  or 
other  person. 

2284.  Any  person  might  do  it  out  of  curio- 
sity?— Yes;  like  searching  for  a  will  in  the 
Prerogative  Court,  you  pay  your  shilling,  and 
take  your  copy. 

2285.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.]  But  you  cannot 
take  a  copy  in  the  Prerogative  Court ;  you  may 
search,  but  not  take  a  copy  ? — I  am  under  a  very 
strong  impression  that  I  have  taken  memoranda 
there. 

2286.  Chairman.]  Still,  you  would  suggest 
that  anybody  should  have  this  power  of  inspec- 
tion, and  this  power  of  making  extracts  ? — That 
is  what  I  suggest. 

2287.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  mention  ? — No.  The  Committee  will  see  ihat 
my  general  view  is  that  more  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  formation  of  companies;  that  greater 
facilities  should  be  given  for  winding  them  up ; 
and  that  they  should  be  carried  on  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  after  an  amount  of  care  is 
taken  in  preparing  them,  which  is  not  now  taken. 
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Henbt  Dav:d  Pochin,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


2288.  Ckairfnan.'l  Akk  you  the  Mayor  of 
Salford,  and  a  Merchant  of  Manchester? — I  am. 

2289.  Have  you  had  large  experience  as  a 
shareholder  and  directoar  co&nected  with  limited 
liability  companies  ? — I  have,  and  I  am  a  director 
of  five  companies  with  a  capital  of  6,800,000/., 
all  of  which  is  subscribed. 

2290.  Are  you  a  large  shareholder  in  all  of 
them  ? — I  am  a  large  shareholder  in  all  of  them ; 
I  am  among  the  largest  shareholders  in  each  com- 
pany. 

2291.  The  Committee  wish  me  to  say,  to  save 

Jrour  time  and  theirB,  that  they  have  had  a  very 
arge  amount  of  evidence  as  to  matters  to  which 
you  wish  to  depose,  and  therefore  I  shall  ask  you 
very  shortly  the  questions  which  you  have  given 
me  on  this  paper ;  I  think  that  your  opinion  is, 
that  in  many  of  the  companies  with  which  you 
are  connected,  the  nominal  capital  should  be  re- 
duced?— Yes;  in  three  out  of  the  five  companies 
with  which  I  am  connected,  there  is  a  desire  to 
leduce  the  capital  both  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
tors and  of  the  shareholders. 

2292.  In  point  of  fact,  all  the  parties  interested 
want  to  reduce  it  ? — Yes.  The  nominal  capital 
of  those  companies  is  5,000,000  /. 

2293.  I  suppose  that  if  you  had  power  to  do  it 
you  would  do  it  ? — If  we  had  power  to  do  it  we 
should  do  it  at  once. 

2294.  Will  vou  inform  the  Committee  whether 
you  conrider  that  a  reduction  of  capital  in  those 
companies  would  in  any  way  limit  the  companies* 
credit  ? — I  believe  that  in  all  of  those  companies 
the  reduction  of  the  capital  would  in  no  way 
limit  the  companies'  credit.  There  is  quite  suf- 
ficient capital  to  satisfy  all  the  creditors. 

2295.  Will  you  explain  the  reason  why  the 
capital  having  been  fixed,  after  full  deliberation, 
by  men  of  business  at  a  particular  time,  it  is  now 
found  that  that  capital  is  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary ? — In  one  case  to  which  1  wish  to  refer,  the 
capital  was  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  company  (that  is,  the  Stavely  Coal  and  Iron 
Company)  at  600,000/.  It  was  found  imme- 
diately we  commenced  business  that  that  was 
not  sufficient,  and  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  increased  300,000  i  The  property  was 
bought  in  that  case,  as  it  was  bought  in  every 
other  case,  subject  to  valuers  going  in  and  valuing 
the  property,  and  settling  a  reasonable  value  as 
between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers,  and  it  was 
impossible  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  those 
companies  to  tell  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
capital  required.  We  saw  the  necessity  under 
the  Act  of  having  enough,  and  therefore,  out  of 
the  five  companies,  we  have  taken  too  much  in 
three,  and  we  took  too  little  in  one.  The  law 
gives  us  a  remedy  where  we  have  taken  too 
small  an  amoimt,  but  no  remedy  where  we  have 
taken  too  large  an  amount. 

2296.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  difficulty,  as  I 
understand  you,  was  in  all  those  cases  that  the 
capital  of  the  company  was  to  be  regulated  by 
valuation,  and  that  the  valuation  of  necessity 
took  place  after  tlie  formation  of  the  company, 
and  that  in  some  cases  you  found  the  valuation 
too  much,  and  in  some  cases  too  little,  according 
to  your  capital ;  and  that  in  the  former  cases  you 
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can  increase  your  capital,  but  in  the  latter  you 
cannot  reduce  it  ? — Quite  so. 

2297.  Will  you  explain  what  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  power  of  reducing  the  capital  is,  upon 
those  large  undertakings? — The  effect  is  very 
serious  upon  the  market  value  of  the  shares. 
No  doubt  during  the  excitement  which  has  passed, 
people  were  induced  to  subscribe  for  more  capital 
than  was  prudent  A  crisis  has  come,  and  now 
they  find  a  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  calls 
which  may  be  anticipated  in  connection  with 
those  companies.  They  have  acted  imprudently, 
and  they  are  now  suffering,  but  I  Mo  not  think 
that  the  Legislature  would  desire  to  make  them 
suffer  more  than  is  necessary  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

2298.  Do  you  think  that  public  damage  arises 
by  this  overhanging  liability  ? — I  think  that  it  is 
a  great  public  damage ;  the  shares  of  many  com- 
panies are  incapable  of  being  negotiated  in  any 
form,  the  property  being  as  far  as  paid-up  capital  is 
concerned,  just  as  unavailable  as  if  it  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with ; 
it  cannot  be  sold  in  the  murket  No  banker  will 
look  at  it,  and  the  consequences  are  very  serious 
and  very  considerable,  having  regard  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  real  value  of  those  shares. 

2299.  In  point  of  fact,  people  look  upon  it  as 
a  liabiUtjr  and  not  as  uroperty,  although  intrinsi- 
cally it  IS  a  property  in  some  cases  r — J  ust  so. 
In  many  caaes  a  lai^e  liability  hangs  over  the 
shareholders,  which  they  may  never  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for,  but  tliey  are  afraid  of  it,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  everybody  gtaiids  aloof 
from  shares  in  limited  companies  at  the  present 
moment. 

2300.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  limited  liability  is  damaged  by  this 
want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  to 
do  in  the  shape  of  reduction  what   they  have 

f>wer  to  do  in  the  shape  of  increase  of  capital  ? — 
am  sure  that  it  is  so. 

2301.  What  is  the  result  of  this  liability  in  the 
case  of  trustees  ? — It  is  very  serious  indeed ;  I 
know  a  case  recently  where  a  person  was  afraid 
to  become  a  trustee  for  a  friend ;  he  refused  to 
do  BO,  knowing  the  large  amount  of  liability  that 
there  was  on  the  shares  of  limited  companies 
belonging  to  his  friend;  I  know  another  case 
where  a  lady  was  about  to  be  married,  and  the 
aiTangement  was,  that  her  property  consisting 
chiefly  of  limited  liability  shares  should  be  settled 
upon  herself;  she  applied  to  nearly  all  her 
friends  without  being  able  to  induce  any  of  them 
to  take  the  liability  of  trustee ;  at  last  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  two  parties  to  take  the 
liability,  but  immediately  they  did  so,  they  sold  a 
large  quantity  of  those  shares,  and  the  money  is 
now  lying  in  the  bank  at  a  small  rate  of  interest 
to  protect  them  against  future  calls  on  those 
shares. 

2302.  Do  you  not  consider  that  there  would 
be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  creditors  to  what 
you  propose  ? — ^I  think  not  where  the  concern  is 
a  solvent  one;  indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Legislature  should  seek  to  give  security  to 
ordinary  creditors  in  the  case  of  a  limited  liability 
company,  which  it  does  not  even  try  to  give  m 
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//.  D.       the  case  of  a  private  individual;  for  instance,  a 
Pochitt,      private  individual,  however  large  his  transactions 
E«q.         may  be,  upon  being  married,  may  settle  the  whole 
-I       .-_    of  his  property  upon  his  wife ;  he  may  engage  in 
7  May  1  07.  jj„.gg  transactions  in  shares  of  the  most  specu- 
lative character,  such  as  cotton  speculations  or 
iron  speculations,  and  he  may  ruin  himself  in  a 
day  ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  open  to  limited 
liability  companies;    such   transactions    are  not 
contemplated  in  the  articles  of  association,  and 
they  would  leave,  in  my  opinion,  the  directors 
individually  responsible  for    such   transactions; 
therefore,  I  think  that  you  have  a  security  in  an 
ordinary  case  with  limited  liability  companies 
which  you  do  not  get  with  private  individuals. 

2303.  But  how  would  you  deal  with  the  ex- 
isting creditors  in  the  case  of  companies  where 
you  reduce  'the  capital ;  take,  for  instance,  Pal- 
mer's Ship-building  Company,  which  I  think  has 
a  capital  of  2,000,000  /.,  how  would  you  propose 
in  an  immense  concern  of  that  kind,  to  secure 
the  existing  creditors  ? — In  that  case  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  paying  off  a  creditor, 
if  he  wish  to  be  paid  off,  and  I  would  in  all  cases 
provide  amply  for  his  security.  He  has  trusted 
the  company,  knowing  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
was  subscribed,  and  you  ought  to  satisfy  him  that 
his  debt  will  be  paid,  if  you  reduce  the  capital,  and 
you  ought  to  get  his  assent,  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  the  transaction. 

2304.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.']  By  "  subscribed" 
do  you  mean  that  the  subscribers  have  subscribed 
their  names,  and  not  that  they  have  subscribed 
in  actual  cash  ? — They  have  not  subscribed  the 
whole  amount  in  actual  cash,  but  they  are  the 
registered  shareholders  in  the  company,  and  are 
liable  for  calls  to  the  full  extent  of  their  sub- 
scription. 

2305.  Chairman.^  They  become  responsible  by 
registration,  in  point  of  fact  ? — Yes. 

2306.  I  presume  that  you  consider  that  the  cre- 
ditors should  be  provided  for  either  by  their  debts 
being  paid,  or  by  their  having  assented  to  the  re- 
duction, or  if  it  were  considered  desirable,  by 
money  being  deposited  somewhere,  so  that  there 
should  be  absolute  security  ?  —  They  should 
either  say  that  they  want  their  debts  paid  and 
have  them  paid,  or  they  should  say  that  they 
were  agreeable  to  have  their  debts  run  on  with 
this  reduced  liability. 

2307.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  great  relief  would  be  given  to  indivi- 
duals, and  that  a  great  public  advantage  would 
be  conferred  if  this  power  to  reduce  capital  were 
given  ? — Very  much  so. 

2308.  And  do  you  urge  that  upon  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  do  urge  that  upon  the  Committee. 

2309.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Committee  should  render  these  proper- 
ties as  negotiable  as  possible,  and  I  think  that 
some  alteration  in  the  law  is  necessary  to  do  that. 
At  present,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  millions  of  pro- 
perty which  is  subscribed  to  those  limited  lia- 
bility companies  is  not  negotiable,  and  I  think 
that  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  made  negotiable. 
I  have  previously  said  that  banks  will  not  look  at 
those  shares  in  their  present  form,  part  of  the 
capital  being  paid  and  part  unpaid.  '1  ake,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  illustration,  John  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
Sheffield.     The  shares  are  100/.  shares. 

2310.  That  is  the  company  who  make  those 
great  armour  plates,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  and  they 
have  very  large  operations ;  60  /.  of  that  capital  is 


called,  and  40  /.  still  remains  to  be  called ;  that 
gives,  on  the  10,000  shares  of  the  company, 
600,()00  /.  paid  up.  At  present,  the  persons  who 
have  subscribed  that  sum  are  not  able  to  make 
any  use  of  it.  The  shares  are  not  saleable  in 
the  market,  except  at  a  considerable  deprecia- 
tion, and  bankers  will  not  look  at  them. 
I  think  that  power  might  be  given  to  make 
calls,  in  proportion  to  the  shares  held  by 
individuals,  but  extending,  not  over  the  whole 
shares,  but  over  a  part  of  them.  Now  the  call 
runs  thus :  ''  A  call  has  this  day  been  made  of 

5  /.  per  share  on  the  shares  held  by  you  in  this 
company,  which  you  must  pay  at  such  a  time." 
I  propose  that,  if  an  alteration  in  the  law  is 
necessary,  it  shall  be  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  call  should  be  allowed  to  run  thus: 
"We  hereby  give  you  notice  that  a  call 
of  a  sum  equal  to  5  /.  per  share  has  this  day 
been  made  upon  the  shares  held  by  you  in  this 
company."  (If  he  held  200  shares,  that  at  5  /. 
would  be  1,000  /.)  "  The  directors  are  empowered 
to  allow  you  to  pay  that  1,000  /.  upon  the  whole 
number  of  shares  held  by  you,  or  to  pay  the  sum 
of  40  /.  on  25  shares,  which  will  free  those  shares 
from  further  liability." 

2311.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  recommend  that 
power  should  be  given  to  post  the  whole  of  the 
calls  to  the  paying  up  of  particular  shares,  instead 
of  distributing  it  over  the  whole  ? — Yes.  Take 
the  case  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  for  instance: 
suppose  I  held  200  shares  in  that  company, 
and  a  call  of  5  /.  was  made,  that  would  make  me 
liable  for  1,000  /.  The  call  I  suppose  is  required 
by  the  company  for  its  necessities.  If  I  pay  5  L, 
making  65  /.  paid  on  each  share  of  the  company, 
that  5  /.  is  as  much  locked  up  as  the  previous 
60  /. ;  but  if  I  take  a  share,  and  pay  40  /.  upon 
it,  and  clear  it  of  further  liability,  then  my 
banker  would  receive  that  share  as  a  security  for 
what  it  was  worth.  He  would  take  it,  probably, 
and  say,  "100/.  is  paid  up,  and  there  is  no  fur- 
ther liability  upon  it.  It  is  not  worth  50  /.,  and 
probably  it  is  not  worth  20  /.,  but  he  would  take 
it  as  being  worth  something.  Now,  if  a  banker 
is  asked  to  advance  money  upon  those  shares,  he 
says,  "  No  it  is  not  taking  security  for  a  debt,  it 
is  taking  a  liability  for  further  calls.  These 
shares  are  of  no  use  as  security,  unless  they  are 
registered  in  our  name,  and  we  refuse  to  have 
them  so  registered." 

2312.  Then  would  you  make  those  paid  up 
shares  payable  to  bearer,  or  as  the  French  would 
call  it,  au  porteur  ? — I  would  make  those  shares 
pavable  to  bearer  in  this  way:  "John  Brown 

6  'Co.  (Limited);  capital,  1,000,000/.,  in  10,000 
shares  of  100/.  each,  hereby  certify  that  the 
holder  of  this  share  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
profits,  and  advantages  of  share  No.  so-and-so, 
in  this  company,  having  100/.  fully  paid  up 
thereon." 

2313.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you 
wish  to  suggest  ? — Then  1  think  that  that  should 
be  followed  up  by  coupons,  which  should  run  in 
this  manner:  "John  Brown  &  Co.  (Limited^, 
hereby  promise  to  pay  to  bearer  the  dividend,  if 
any,  declared  by  that  company  to  be  payable 
upon  share  No.  so-and-so  for  the  year's  opera- 
tions, terminating  March  31st.,  1868.  That  share 
being  a  100  /.  share  fully  paid  up."  I  think  that 
when  you  have  the  certificate  of  the  share,  and 
the  coupon  attached,  that  would  become  with 
bankers  really  a  favourite  security.  I  wa«  talk- 
ing to  a  banker  upon  the  subject  the  other  day, 
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and  he  acknowledged  that  such  shares  would 
really  bea  very  much  better  security  than  a  mort- 
gage, provided  that  they  were  worth  what  had  been 
advanced  upon  them.  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  we 
know  that  consultations  must  take  placel)etween 
the  banker,  his  solicitor,  and  the  public,  before 
that  security  can  be  negotiated.  I  conceive  that 
if  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  banker  would  more 
readily  get  at  any  advance  which  he  had  made 
upon  this  property  than  even  through  a  mort- 
gage. 

2314.  Mr.  ff''.  E.  Fontter.l  At  present,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  lists  of  shareholders  in 
limited  liability  companies  are  printed,  and  are 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  consequently  a  cre- 
ditor is  able  to  find  out  who  are  the  shareholders, 
and  who  are  responsible  for  further  sums? — 
Just  so. 

2315.  By  what  means  would  you  have  inserted 
on  the  list,  the  fact  that  certain  shareholders  had 
paid  up  the  whole  of  their  shares,  and  conse- 
quently were  not  further  liable,  and  therefore 
did  not  give  the  security  of  such  further  lia- 
bility to  the  creditors? — I  think  in  two  forms, 
the  circular  which  is  issued  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, would  rim  thus,  "John  Brown  and 
Company,  capital  2,000,000  /.,  of  which  so  much 
is  paid  up."  You  have  no  need  to  specify  the 
number  of  shares,  or  the  amount  paid  on  each. 
With  reference  to  the  other  matters  of  indi- 
vidual security,  by  going  to  the  register  of  the 
shares  held  by  the  company,  every  creditor,  or  any 
person  interested,  could  ascertain  what  was  the 
liability  of  an  individual  upon  his  shares.  In 
nearly  all  those  companies  there  are  shares 
which  are  more  or  less  paid  up,  as  compared 
with  other  shares;  take,  for  instance,  vendors' 
shares;  in  all  cases  with  which  I  have  had  to 
do,  we  have  arranged  that  the  person  selling 
the  property  shall  take  bo  many  shares  in  the 
company,  of  which  so  much  should  be  consi- 
dered as  paid  up.  Sometimes  100/.  has  been 
the  amount  of  which  80/.  has  been  considered 
paid  up,  and  those  are  registered  in  the  book 
thus:  "Mr.  So-and-So,  the  holder  of  so  many 
shares  of  which  so  much  is  paid  up."  Just  so 
in  every  other  case,  the  name  would  be  regis- 
tered as  that  of  the  holder  of  so  many  shares, 
with  so  much  paid  up,  and  with  a  liability  of 
BO  much  upon  them. 

2316.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be,  that 
in  any  printed  list  against  the  name  of  the  share- 
holder, there  should  be  put  the  amount  paid  up  ? 
— Yee ;  I  should  propose  that  the  names  of  the 
shareholders  and  the  number  of  shares  they  held 
and  the  amount  paid  up,  should  be  printed,  and 
should  be  capable  of  being  obtained  by  every 
shareholder. 

2317.  Chairman.']  Would  you  let  persons  who 
are  not  immediately  interested  be  able  to  buy  a 
copy  ? — Everybody ;  because  a  person  may  be 
even  more  interested  in  a  company  which  he  is 
going  into  than  a  person  who  is  in  it  already,  and 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  it. 

2318.  Would  you  make  it  a  public  document? 
— I  would  make  it  a  public  document  to  be  ob- 
tained by  everybody. 

2319.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave."]  It  is  not  uncommon 
is  it,  in  Indian  railways,  that  part  of  the  shares 
are  fully  paid  up  and  part  are  not  ? — It  is  very 
common,  but  I  think  that  in  no  case  of  a 
limited  liability  company  is  the  dividend  pay- 
able in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  up  on  the 
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shares.     It  is  generally  that  the  amount  to  which       H.  D. 
the  other  shares  are  paid  up,  bears  a  certain      Pochin, 
dividend,  and  then  beyond  that  the  capital  bears         Esq. 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  or  any  sum      „     j^- 
beyond  that  as  interest.     In  the  case  supposed,         ^^       '' 
I  propose  that  payment  shall  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  dividend  upon  those  shares,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  paid  up. 

2320.  Then  you  would  have  a  double  dividend 
column  in  the  books,  one  for  the  shares  partially 
paid  up,  and  one  for  those  wholly  paid  up  ? — Yes, 
just  so.  The  dividend  declared  would  be  so 
much  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
company.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  desired  in 
foreign  countries  to  make  property  of  this  kind 
negotiable  as  property  is  known  to  most  honour- 
able Members  of  the  Committee.  I  have  in  my 
hand  an  Anglo- Austrian  Bank  share,  a  share  of 
20  /.,  upon  which  6  /.  only  is  paid  up,  and  yet 
this  share  is  made  payable  to  bearer.  "The 
bearer  is  entitled  to  one  share ;"  and  in  connection 
with  that,  here  are  the  coupons  attached  for  five 
years,  I  think  {handing  in  the  same. — Vide  Appen- 
dix). There  are  100,000  of  those  in  existence, 
and  they  are  constantly  passing  from  one  country 
to  another  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  they 
are  very  common  documents  to  be  met  with,  and 
yet  there  is  a  liability  on  each  one  of  those  shares 
of  14  /.,  6  /.  only  being  paid. 

2321.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.']  Is  there  any  special 
provision  making  it  very  clear  that  a  further  sum 
would  not  be  called  up  ? — I  believe  that  the  ex- 

Eectation  is  that  no  further  call  will  be  made ; 
ut  clearly  the  share  is  as  liable  to  the  14  /.  as  it 
has  been  previously  liable  to  the  20  /. 

2322.  Chairman.]  I  think  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  certificates  like  that  are  issued 
in  cases  where  there  are  calls  still  to  make,  and 
then,  when  a  call  is  made,  it  is  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  certificate  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
arrangement  may  be.  It  would  be  contrary,  no 
doubt,  to  the  sense  of  Englishmen  in  this  country 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind ;  I  only  propose  that 
this  limited  liability  property  shall  1be  made  as 
negotiable  as  possible,  and  I  think  that  if  the 
Committee  were  to  examine  the  matter  they  would 
see  their  way  at  once  to  adopting  this  suggestion, 
which  would,  I  am  satisfied,  render  some  millions 
of  property  at  once  negotiable  in  one  form  or 
other. 

2323.  The  suggestion  is  really  in  three  pieces ; 
one  being,  that  the  proprietors  of  three  compa- 
nies should  have  the  power  of  reducing  their 
capital  by  resolution  without  winding  up;  the 
second  being,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
have  calls  posted  to  the  payment  and  satisfaction 
of  particular  shares ;  and  the  third  being,  that 
those  shares  so  paid  up  should  be  payable  to 
bearer,  or  au  porteur,  is  that  so  ?  —  That  is 
really  so. 

2324.  Mr.  Brett.]  Here  in  England  you  would 
only  make  the  shares  which  are  paid  up  nego- 
tiable?— I  would  only  make  the  shares  which 
are  paid  up  negotiable.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
great  objection  to  that  form  {referring  to  the 
Anglo'Auttrian  Bank  form),  and  I  simply  wish 
to  introduce  it  to  the  Committee  to  snow  the 
desire  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  foreign  go- 
vernments to  make  property  of  this  kind  nego- 
tiable, and  to  enable  it  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
as  easily  as  possible.  Of  course,  when  the  whole 
amount  of  liability  is  paid  up,  it  does  not  then 
signify  who  takes  a  share,  any  vaonG  than  a  Bank 
oi  England  note.     They  say,  "  I  pay  to  bearer 
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80  mucli,"  and  they  do  not  care  who  takes  it.  So 
with  those  companies.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
although  it  is  made  payable  to  bearer,  it  should 
pass  by  endorsement,  and  that  the  stamp  ques- 
^  May  1867.  tion  should  be  got  over  by  affixing  a  stamp  of  a 
certain  value  to  a  certain  share.  Supposing  that 
for  100  /.  you  might  affix  a  sixpenny  stamp,  and 
for  50  /,  a  threepenny  stamp,  and  then  the  share 
should  be  endorsed  as  handed  over. 

2325.  You  think  that  that  would  get  rid  of  the 
objection  as  regards  the  reduction  of  revenue  ? — 
That  would  get  rid  of  all  the  objection. 

2326.  Then,  you  see  a  substantial  advantage  in 
having  portions  of  this  property  without  con- 
tingent liability,  knowing  that  portions  of  it  must 
of  course  always  remain  under  contingent 
liability? — Yes,  I  think  that  there  would  be  very 
great  advantage  in  that. 

2327.  Mr.  Stephen  Cave.']  There  is  a  very 
small  matter  of  detail  which  has  just  occurred  to 
me  from  your  mentioning  the  Bank  of  England 
notes;  in  those  shares  payable  to  bearer,  the 
bearer's  name  of  course  would  not  appear  in  any 
books  ? — It  would  not, 

2328.  Supposing  that  one  of  those  shares  was 
destroyed  or  lost,  how  would  the  bearer  get  his 
dividend  from  the  company? — There  would  be 
just  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  a  Bank 
of  England  note,  and  some  similar  provisions 
would  nave  to  be  made. 

2329.  in  the  case  of  a  Bank  of  England  note, 
when  that  takes  place  a  guarantee  is  given  by 
two  substantial  people,  in  the  first  place,  and  an 
advertisement  is  placed  in  the  papers  for  a  certain 
time,  and  then  an  affidavit  is  made  by  the  loser  of 
the  number  of  the  note,  which  he  must  have, 
and  then  he  gets  two  respectable  people  to  join 
him  in  a  guarantee  that  if  ever  the  note  is  pro- 
duced again  it  will  be  paid,  and  then  the  Bank  of 
England  gives  him  the  amount  ? — Some  provision 
of  that  kind  must  be  made ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  Bank  of  England  note  for  100  i  is  very  much 
in  the  same  position  as  a  share  certificate  of  100  /., 
and  I  conceive  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  it. 

2330.  You  heard  what  the  last  witness  stated 
about  a  bank  in  which  the  shares  were  fully  paid 
up,  but  where  they  also  carried  with  them  a 
liability  to  «an  equal  amount,  in  the  case  of 
bankruptcy,  for  the  protection  of  creditors  and 
depositors ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  plan  ? — 
I  think  ih&t  it  would  be  very  objectionable, 
indeed ;  it  would  be  increasing  a  liability  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  01  uncertainty,  and 
it  would  be  preparing  for  a  contingent  liability 
of  a  very  uncertain  character,  which  often  in- 
volves a  person  in  very  considerable  loss.  I 
think  that  if  a  person  knew  the  exact  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  wanted,  that  would 
be  far  less  objectionable  than  knowing  that  a 
certain  larger  amount  of  money  ma^  be  Wi^nted ; 
because,  in  the  one  case,  he  is  providing  the  money, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  required  some  day  or 
other,  and  in  the  other  case  he  is  prevented  from 
entering  into  transactions  of  a  very  beneficial 
character,  because  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the 
liability  he  has  incurred. 

2331.  l&x.W.E.Forster.']  You,  also,  probably 
heard  the  last  witness's  suggestion  that  the 
contingent  liability  for  12  months  should  be 
changed  to  absolute  liability  for  three  months, 
what  is  your  view  as  to  that  ? — I  think  ih&t  it 
presents  very  objectionable  features,  indeed;  I 
put  this  question  to  myself  when  the  witness  was 


stating  that :  supposing  a  man  sells  shares  in  a 
bank  to  day,  and  to  morrow  a  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  is  called  with  reference  to  opening 
another  branch ;  the  man  who  sold  those  shares 
could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
man  who  bought  them  might  be  present,  and  he 
might  vote  for  opening  that  branch,  and  the  bank 
might  be  brought  to  ruin  in  consequence ;  and  yet 
the  vendor  would  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  a 
person  over  whose  decision  he  had  no  control 
whatever.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  man  has 
retired  from  being  a  shareholder  of  a  company, 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others. 

2332.  Then  would  you  allow  the  law  to  re- 
main as  it  is  at  present,  that  his  liability  should 
not  accrue  until  all  the  existing  shareholders 
were  exhausted? — I  would  allow  the  law  to 
remain  as  it  is,  and  for  this  reason ;  it  is 
right  to  make  a  man  liable  for  debts  incurred 
whilst  he  was  a  fehareholder  of  the  company,  and 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  debts  incurred 
afterwards.  Ine  directors  might  be  appointed 
the  very  day  after  he  had  sold  his  shares,  and 
those  directors  might  bring  the  company  to  giief. 

2333.  That  was  not  the  meaning  of  my  ques- 
tion. Take  this  case.  A.  is  a  shareholder  in  a 
company  in  which  there  are  400  shareholders; 
the  company  is  in  difficulties,  but  has  not  stopped 
payment;  he  sells  his  shares ;  it  does  stop  pay- 

'  ment  in  three  months  afterwards ;  but  although 
it  was  in  difficulties  at  the  time  he  sold  his  shares, 
he  is  not  liable  to  the  creditor  until  the  whole  of 
the  400  existing  shareholders  are  exhausted ;  do 
you  think  that  that  state  of  things  ought  to  con- 
tinue?— Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
leave  persons  at  liberty  to  take  a  speculative  risk 
if  they  please.  In  the  case  of  Overend  and  Gur- 
ney's,  after  the  stoppage  many  sales  were  made. 
People  entered  into  a  speculative  transaction; 
other  persons  who  wished  to  be  more  secure  said, 
"  We  will  get  out  at  any  loss,"  and  they  sold 
their  shares  at  a  very  serious  loss. 

2334.  My  question  did  not  apply  as  between 
the  seller  and  the  existing  shareholders,  but  as 
between  the  seller  and  the  existing  creditor ;  do 
you  think  that  he  ought  to  escape  his  liability 
to  the  creditor  for  a  concern  which  was  really  in- 
solvent at  the  time  he  sold,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  liability  may  be  made  to  apply  to  him  by 
what  is  proved  to  be  the  almost  impossible  process 
of  exhausting  the  existing  shareholders? — ^I  think 
that  a  shareholder  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
debts  incurred  during  the  time  he  was  a  share- 
holder, and  that  his  liability  ought  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  his  selling  the  shares  to  a  worthless 
individual. 

2335.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  or  two  wit- 
nesses of  experience  that  it  has  been  found  so  diffi- 
cult to  apply  the  liability  to  a  shareholder  who 
has  sold  by  exhausting  the  existing  shareholders, 
that  uo  case  has  been  known  in  which  it  has  been 
done,  even  in  the  case  of  companies  in  which  the 
creditors  have  not  received  20s.  in  the  poxmd ; 
are  yon  aware  that  that  is  the  case  ? — I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  any  company  in  those 
circumstances ;  but  I  believe  that  that  has  been 
the  case. 

2336.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  which 
you  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — There  is  one 
other  point  which  I  should  like  the  Committee 
to  consider,  and  that  is  the  point  of  making  the 
shareholders  of  a  company  aware  of  :what  takes 
place  at  the  annual  meeting ;  for  instance,  I  think 
that  there  is  injustice  done  to  shareholders  living 
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at  Manchester,  the  annual  meeting  being  held  in 
London,  bj  there  being  no  obligation  on  the 
company  to  inform  them  substautiallj  of  what 
takes  place. 

2337.  How  would  you  meet  that  difficulty  ? — 
Sy  a  regulation  that,  su&«<an/ia//y,  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  printed  and 
circulated  amongst  the  shareholders  of  the  com- 

2338.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
that  has  been  done,  in  connection  with  limited 
liability  companies? — Yes,  I  have  two  cases 
where  it  is  always  done,  in  the  case  of  Bolckow, 
Vaughan  &  Co.,  that  is  always  done.  Shorthand 
writers'  notes  have  been  taken  and  circulated 
amongst  the  shareholders. 

2339.  Mr.  Morrison.']  Is  that  a  very  large 
company  ? — That  is  a  very  large  company.  In 
Palmer's  Company  the  same  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed at  a  very  small  cost,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
just. 

2340.  Chairman.']  The  capital  of  those  com- 
panies is  4,500,000/.,  is  it  not? — The  capital  is 
4,500,000/. 

2341.  And  how  many  shareholders  are  there  ? 
— 350  perhaps  in  the  one  and  300  in  the  other, 
about  t>50  in  the  two. 

2342.  How  many  shareholders  generally  attend 
the  meeting? — In  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co., 
the  shares  are  held  to  a  large  extent  in  Man- 
chester, and  we  have,  perhaps,  60  or  70,  and 
perhaps  more  in  some  cases;  but  in  the  case 
of  Palmer's  Company,  where  the  shares  are  held 
all  over  the  country,  the  number  of  shareholders 
who  attended  the  annual  meeting,  was  not  more, 
I  suppose,  than  25. 

2343.  In  point  of  fact  a  minority  of  share- 
holders attend  the  meeting? — By  far  a  minority. 

2344.  Then  you  think  that  all  the  shareholders 
should  be  made  awar^  of  what  takes  place  at  the 
meeting  ? — Yes. 

2345.  And  you  think  that  a  shorthand  report 
of  what  takes  place  should  be  sent  to  them  ? — I 
think  that,  substantially,  they  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  what  takes  place. 

2346.  Is  that  any  great  expense  or  trouble  ? — 
I  think  that  it  is  about  6  /.  or  7  /.  to  the  short- 
hand writer  for  his  notes  and  a  copy  of  those 
notes,  and  then  there  is  the  printing  of  those 
notes. 

2347.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy,  and  the  cost  is  a  bagatelle  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  ver- 
batim report,  but  a  substantial  account. 

2348.  Mr.  JV.  E.  Forster.]  If  it  were  not  a  ver- 
batim report,  how  would  you  guard  against  its 
being  a  garbled  report  ? — If  there  were  a  clause  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  said  that,  substan- 
tially,  the  directors  should  circulate  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting,  I  think  that 
very  soon  the  law  would  define  what  a  substan- 
tial report  of  those  meetings  was,  and  there 
would  really  be  no  difficulty. 

2349.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  further 
which  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — 
With  reference  to  paying  the  amount  of  a  call 
on  one  or  more  shares  m  a  company,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  can  be  done  under  the  pre- 
sent Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  had  that 
matter  in  consideration  in  connection  with  John 
Brown  &  Co. ;  we  instructed  the  solicitor  of  the 
company  to  report,  and  he  reports  "  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  general  Act  against  it ;  if  it  went 
into  court  it  is  possible  that  the  judges  might 
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see  some  preference  given  to  one  class  of  share-       H.  D. 
holders  over  another;    I  do  not  see  how  they      Pochiu, 
could   do  so,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  they         Esq. 
might,  on  grounds  of  that  or  some  other  kind,  de-        — — 
clare  the  transaction  to  be  illegal ;  I   think  that  7  May  1867. 
you  would  run  very  little  risk  in  altering  your 
articles  of  association  so  as  to  enable  you  to  do  it, 
but  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  law  declared 
positively  that  it  could  be  done." 

2350.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  could  have  a 
portion  of  paid-up  shares  in  the  way  that  you 
have  described? — Yes,  that  the  calls  might  be 
made  on  individuals,  allowing  them  to  pay  the 
amount  of  their  calls  on  one  or  more  shares. 

2351.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.]  I  gather  from  your 
last  answer  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  legal 
obstacle  to  a  new  cxjmpany  being  formed  with 
articles  of  association  which  would  give  that 
power? — There  is  just  the  doubt  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express,  that  the  matter  has 
never  been  settled  by  a  court  of  law,  and  that 
the  judges  might  fix  upon  a  contrary  interpre- 
tation of  the  present  law. 

2352.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  you 
thought  it  was  possible  that  the  judges  might 
raise  that  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  companies 
which  were  already  formed,  and  whose  articles 
of  association  had  been  previously  adopted,  but 
do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  a  fresh  company  with  articles 
of  association  which  gave  that  power  ? — I  do  ; 
that  is  just  the  difficulty  which  I  should  have. 
It  has  always  been  contemplated  that  if  that  is 
done  in  the  case  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  we  must 
at  once  go  in  for  an  alteration  of  those  articles 
of  association;  but  after  we  had  done  that,  and 
got  them  settled  in  the  best  possible  form,  there 
18  then  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  existing  law. 

2353.  Then  you  do  not  ask  for  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  as  would  enable  that  to  be  done 
without  an  alteration  of  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion ? — Decidedly  not ;  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion say,  that  the  dividends  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  shares  held  by  the  shareholders. 
That  is  a  difficulty  which  we  should  at  once  have 
to  get  over.  They  also  say  that  the  calls  shall  be 
made  on  the  individual  share;  that  we  should 
get  over,  we  should  have  our  shareholders'  meet- 
ings, at  which  we  could  get  power  to  alter  those 
articles,  then  we  desire  that  the  law  shall  say 
that  there  is  no  illegality  in  it. 

2354.  You  have  already  power,  have  you  not, 
by  meetings  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  to 
alter  your  articles  of  association  ? — Yes. 

2355.  Chairman.']  But  the  question  is,  whether 
legally  you  can  alter  them  to  that  extent  I 
suppose? — That  is  the  question. 

2356.  Mr.  Morrison.]  Would  you  make  it  com- 
pulsory upon  a  company  having  a  capital  of  200/. 
or  300  /.  to  circulate  shorthand  writers'  notes  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  ? — In  that 
case  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  would 
be  very  short. 

2357.  Are  you  connected  with  such  com- 
panies?— No;  I  think  the  amount  would  be 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  the  liability  on  the 
company  in  such  a  case  could  not  be  more  than 
5  /.  or  6  /. 

2358.  Mr.  Finlay.]  With  regard  to  your  evi- 
dence respecting  the  power  wnich  you  think 
ought  to  be  granted  to  companies  to  reduce  their 
capital,  you  instanced  John  Brown  &  Co. 
with     100/.     shares,    60/.    paid    up,    and    a 
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H.  D.       liability  to  a  further  call  of  40  /. ;  and  I  under- 

Pochin,       stood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  desirable 

Esq.         that  they  should  haTC  power  to  reduce  their 

capital? — Yes. 

Ma/  1867.  2359.  At  the  same  time,  you  said  that  you 
thought  that  the  company  ought  to  have  power, 
and  that  any  shareholder  ou^ht  to  have  power,  if 
he  chose,  to  pay  up  the  full  amount;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  if  the  full  amount  were  paid  up 
on  any  shares,  you  could  not  then  reduce  the 
capital? — Certainly  not.  John  Brown  &  Co. 
would  not  reduce  their  capital ;  but  take  the  case 
of  Palmer's  Company,  they  would  at  onc«  reduce 
it,  and  then,  when  they  had  reduced  the  capital, 
they  would  practically  say,  "  We  think  that  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a-half 
from  this  time,  this  capital  will  be  required,  or 
nearly  so."  Then  shareholders  would  begin  to 
pay  up  the  whole  amount. 

2360.  Of  course,  if  a  company  desired  to  have 


power  to  allow  its  shareholders  to  pay  up  the  full 
amount,  it  could  not  afterwards  nave  power  to 
reduce  its  shares  ? — It  could  not. 

2361.  Then  with  regard  to  shares  transferable 
to  bearer,  how  would  those  shares  be  represented 
at  public  meetings;  would  you  allow  anyone 
who  held  a  share  in  his  hand  to  be  recognised  as 
a  shareholder  at  those  meetings? — Yes,  If  it 
passed  to  bearer  he  would  be  a  shareholder  by 
his  having  it  in  hie  hand  and  endorsed.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  shares  should  be  endorsed;  he 
would  have  to  present  his  share  with  the  endorse- 
ment, and  be  registered  at  his  entrance  to  the 
meeting. 

2362.  The  shares  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
the  meeting  ? — They  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
the  meeting,  no  doubt. 

2363.  Do  you  see  no  practical  difficulty  in 
that  ? — I  see  no  practical  difficulty  in  it 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Honourable  E.  C.  Curzon. 


DOCUMENTS  required  by  the  Act  to  be  forwarded  to  Begistbab. 


CoDipanie*  Act, 

Companies  Act, 

1862. 

1862. 

Saction 

Seclion 

1.  Memorandum  of  association,  on  regis- 

6 

•17. 

Extraordinary  resolution  to  wind  up  - 

129 

tration  of  which  certificate  is  granted 

18 

♦18. 

Ordinary  resolution  altering  regulations. 

2.  Articles  of  association       -        .        - 

17 

Occasionally  filed  at  request  of  persons 

3.  Notioe  of  situation  of  registered  office  - 

40 

interested. 

Should  be  compulsory. 

4.  Notice  of  change  of  situation  of  regis- 

To complete  the  necessary  inform- 

tered office     .        -        -        .        . 

40 

ation,  the  balance-sheet  should 

*5.  Annual  summary  of  capital,  and  list  of 

be  annually  registered. 

shareholders,  with  names,  addresses. 

*19. 

Rectification  of  register  by   order  of 

35 

and  occupations      -        -        -        . 

26 

Court 

3« 

*6.  List  of  names,  addresses,  and  occupa- 

tious  of  directors     .        -         -        . 

45 

*7.  Change  in  list  of  directors 

46 

Existing  Companies. 

These  should  apply  to  all  Companies. 

(20.  Application  for  certificate.) 

8.  Special  Resolutions  -        -        -        - 

53 

21. 

Copy  deed  or  other  instrument  con- 

Which  may  be  for  any  of  the  following 
purposes :—                                    Section 
1.  To  alter  articles       -        -    60 

stitutingr  or  regulatbg  company 

183 

22. 

List  of  members,  &c.         .        .        . 

183 

2.  To  increase  capital  -        -     12 

3.  To  consolidate  shares       •     12 

If  to  be  Limited. 

4.  To  convert  shares  into  stock   12 

S.  To  change  name      -        -     13 

23. 

Statement  of  capital  -        .        .        - 

183 

6.  To  wind  up     -        -        -  129 

Number  of  shares,  &c. 

9.  Notice  of  increase  of  capital 

84 

Number    of    shares    taken,    and 
amount  paid. 

10.  Notice  of  increase  of  members    - 

34 

24- 

Resolution  authorising  registration     - 

179 

*1 1 .  Notice  of  conversion  of  shares  into  stock 

28 

25. 

Declaration  by  directors  authenticating 

*1 2.  Notice  of  consolidation  of  shares 

28 

the  above       .        .        .        -        - 

186 

*13.  List  of  members  whoeeshares  have  been 

converted  into  stock        ... 

29 

Winding  Up. 

*14.  Idst  of  members  whose  shares  have 
been  consolidated   .... 

28 

("Petition  and  order  of  Court  to  wind 

96 

1     up  company 

88 

(*15.  Application  for  change  of  name) 

13 

<eU* 

(usually  a  copy.) 

*1 6 ,  Assent  of  Board  of  Trade  to  change  of 

.Or  special  resolution  to  wind  up 

129 

name     ...... 

18 

27. 

/Final  order  of  Court        ... 
\0r  liquidator's  final  report 

112 

A  certificate  is  granted  of  this. 

143 

N.B. — Those  marked  *  are  not  required  by  the  Act  to  be  recorded. 
21  March  1867.  E.  C.  Curzon,  Registrar. 
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App.  No.  2 


Proposed  Ahekdhekt  of  "The  Coupanies  Act,  1862." 


"The  Companies  Act,  1862,"  governs  nearly 
all  joint-  stock  companies  not  incorporated  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  and  has  re- 
pealed the  provisions  of  the  several  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Acts  of  1856,  1867,  and  1858,  which 
previously  to  1862,  regulated  the  greater  number 
of  joint  stock  undertakings. 

The  Companies  Act  of  1862,  authorises  the 
formation  of  three  descriptions  of  companies, 
•viz. : — 

1.  Companies,  the  liability  of  whose  mem- 
bers is  unhmited ; 

2.  Companies,  in  which  the  liability  of  the 
members  is  limited  by  *'  guarantee ;" 

3.  Companies,  in  which  the  liability  of  the 
members  is  limited  by  "  shares." 

The  last  mentioned  is  the  form  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  companies  have  been  constituted 
since  tlie  principle  of  limited  liability  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament;  and  in  these  cases  the 
member's  liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  re- 
maining unpaid  upon  the  sharet  registered  in  his 
name,  except  in  case  of  a  winding  up,  when  a 
member  who  has  transferred  his  snares  within  a 
year  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  winding 
up,  is  liable  in  certain  events  to  contribute  to- 
wards payment  of  the  debts  of  the  company  in- 
curred before  he  ceased  to  be  a  member. 

In  the  case  of  companies  limited  by  guarantee, 
the  member's  liability  is  limited,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  to  the  amount  of  the  guarantee 
entered  inio  by  him  on  joining  the  company. 

The  "Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  Act, 
1867,"  extended  to  banking  companies  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1866,  with  the  important 
exceptions  that  limiied  liability  (which  had  then 
been  permitted  to  other  companies)  was  not 
allowed  to  banking  companies,  and  that  the  shares 
oFall  such  companies  were  required  to  be  of  the 
nominal  value  of  100  /.  at  the  1  .ast. 

This  Act  was  amended  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1858,  which  extended  the  privilege  of  limited 
liability  to  banks  (txcept  bnnks  issuing  notes), 
and  in  effect  anthcrised  a  banking  company,  estab- 
lished with  unlimited  liability,  to  register  itself 
afresh  as  a  company  with  limited  liability. 

The  minimum  amount  of  hank  shares  was,  bow- 
ever,  still  retained  at  100/. 

By  "  The  Companies  Aci,  1862,"  <he  Acts  of 
1866, 1857,  and  1858,  are  repealed,  and  banking, 
as  well  as  other  companies,  may  now  be  formed 
with    shares    of  any  nominal   amount  whatever. 

Under  the  12th  section  of  the  Act,  a  banking, 
or  other  company  limited  by  shares,  may  increase 
its  capital  or  consolidate  its  capital  into  shares  of 


lai^er  amount  than  the  existing  shares,  but  it  is 
restrained  from  dividing  its  shares  or  reducing 
the  nominal  amount  of  its  capitaL 

The  effect  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  bank  was  formed,  with  limited  liability, 
in  May  1862,  according  to  the  then  existing  law, 
with  a  subscribed  capital  of  1,000,000/.,  in  shares 
of  100/.  each,  on  which  45/.  per  share  has  since 
been  paid  ;  and  although  most  desirous  of  reducing 
the  nominal  amount  m  its  shares,  or  dividing  the 
100/.  shares  into  smaller  denominations,  it  is  un- 
able to  d»  so,  although  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  creditors  or  others  is  ofiiered  to  the  change ; 
whereas  if  the  bank  had  been  established  in 
November  1862,  the  shares  might  have  been  fixed 
at  10 /.or  less,  if  desired  by  its  promoters. 

The  bank  referred  to,  and  several  other  com- 
panies formed  with  shares  of  large  nominal  amount, 
feeling  the  disadvantages  of  their  position,  with  a 
lai^e  sum  remaining  uncalled  on  their  shares 
(whereby  the  liability  of  the  shareholder  is  prac- 
tically unlimited),  have  sought  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  special  power  to  divide  their  capital 
into  shares  of  smaller  amount  than  that  provided 
by  the  Memorandum  of  Assuciation,  or  tu  reduce 
the  nominal  amount  of  their  capital,  but  they  have 
all  failed  to  obtain  this  object.  Lord  Redesdale 
has  opposed  the  granting  of  such  powers  to  indi- 
vidual companies,  on  the  ground  that  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  should  be  by  a  public  Bdl, 
applicable  to  all  companies,  in  case  the  Legislature 
should  be  of  opinion  that  an  amendment  of  the 
existing  law  is  expedient. 

The  principle  of  allowing  a  company  to  reduce 
the  liability  of  its  members  after  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  company,  and  so  to  reduce  the 
nominal  security  of  its  future  creditors,  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1868,  and  also  by 
the  Act  of  1862  itself,  in  the  case  of  companies 
limited  by  guarantee,  but  more  especially  by 
allowing  any  joint  stock  company  originally  formed 
with  unlimited  liability  to  register  itself  as  a 
company  with  limited  liability,  upon  a  resolution 
being  p.^^^sed  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany requiring  the  company  to  be  so  registered. 

No  assent  of  creditors  is  necessaiy  to  such  re- 
gistration, and  even  in  the  case  of  an  unlimited 
banking  company,  the  only  condition  imposed  is, 
that  30  days'  notice  of  the  intended  iiuiiiation  of 
liability  should  be  given  to  the  customers  of  the 
bank. 

It  is  of  course  provided  that  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  company,  incurred  before  limitation 
of  its  members'  liability,  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  registration. 

Many 
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Many  persons  object  to  invest  in  joint  stock 
companies,  however  sound  or  well  managed,  upon 
whose  shares  there  is  a  large  amount  uncalled,  and 
other  contpanies,  whose  shares  are  of  a  small 
nominal  amount,  are  proportionately  in  request. 

Practically  no  advantage  or  st  curity  is  gained 
from  the  uncalled  capital  upon  shares  of  large 
nominal  amount,  say  50/.  or  100/.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  additional  security  would  be 
given  to  creditors  if  a  company  so  constituted 
were  to  divide  its  shares  into  smaller  denomina- 
tions, for  by  so  doing  it  would,  by  making  its 
shares  more  readily  saleable,  increase  the  number 
of  its  members,  whilst  the  indivitiual  responsi- 
bility of  each  member  would  be  decreased,  and 
the  ability  of  the  whole  body  of  members,  to  meet 
calls  in  case  of  a  winding  up.  would  be  unques- 
tionably greater  if  the  division  had  taken  place. 

So  great  has  been  the  objection  to  a  large  un- 
called capital  in  several  important  companies,  that 
they  have  voluntarily  gone  into  liquidation  in 
order  to  reconstitute  the  undertaking  with  shares 
of  a  small  nominal  amount.  By  this  means  the 
desired  end  is  attained  ;  but  by  indirect,  and  often 
objectionable  means  and  much  expense,  labour  and 
difficulty  are  occasioned. 

The  Act  of  1862,  authorises  any  unlimited  com- 
pany and  any  company  limited  by  guarantee,  to 
increase,  reduce,  or  divide  its  capital  as  the  mem- 
bers think  proper,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  rea- 


son why,  if  proper  notice  be  given,  and  the  rights     App.  No.  2. 
of  creditors  are  saved,  those  powers  should  be         — ;- 
withheld  from  companies  limited  by  shares. 

With  a  view  to  do  away  with  the  auoinaly  of 
the  present  law,  and  to  authorise  companies  limited 
by  snares  in  like  manner  as  other  joint  stock  com- 
panies are  now  authorised,  to  bring  their  share 
capital  to  such  denominations,  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  desirable,  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  into  Parliament,  in  the  present  Session,  a 
Bill  to  amend  "The Companies  Act,  1862,"  in  the 
particulars  above  mentioned.  Its  provisions  will 
authorise  any  limited  liability  company  to  divide 
its  shares  or  reduce  the  nominal  amount  thereof 
(but  no  share  to  be  of  less  amount  than  10  /.), 
upon  passing  a  special  resolution  for  that  purpose, 
or  without  such  special  resolution  if  (as  is  the 
case  in  some  instances)  the  articles  of  association 
already  provide  for  the  division  or  reduction  when 
the  present  legal  restriction  has  been  removed. 

The  division  or  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
share  will  not  relieve  the  members  of  the  company 
from  any  liability  to  which  they  were  previously 
subject  m  respect  of  iheir  shares,  so  that  the 
rights  of  existing  creditors  will  be  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  alteration. 

Bircham,  Dabympk,  Drake,  Bircham  if  Burt, 

46,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

March  1867. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  PBOM  TXHE! 


Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPEB  handed  in  bj  Mr.  Drake,  26  March  1867. 


App.  No.  8. 


Farther  power  to 
certain  companies 
to  alter  memoran- 
dum of  association. 


Notice  to'Registrar. 

Prorision  for  liabi- 
lity of  members. 


Construction  and 
short  title. 


A  BILL  to  amend  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  Section  12  of  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862," 
on  a  company  limited  by  shares  to  modify  to  the  extent  therein  mentioned  tiie  conditions 
contained  in  its  memorandum  of  association,  any  company  limited  by  shares  (incor- 
porated either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act)  may  so  far  modify  the  conditions 
contained  in  its  memorandum  of  association,  if  authorised  to  do  so  by  its  regulations  as 
originally  framed,  or  as  altered  by  special  resolution,  in  manner  in  the  said  Act  provided, 
as  to  divide  its  capital,  or  any  part  thereof,  into  shares  of  a  less  amount  than  that  fixed  in 
the  memorandum  of  association,  but  not  of  a  less  amount,  in  any  case,  than  10/.,  and 
may  for  that  purpose  subdivide  its  several  existing  shares,  or  any  of  them,  into  two  or 
more  shares,  but  that  so  that  any  share  created  by  such  subdivision  be  not  in  any  case  of 
a  less  amount  than  10/. 

2.  Every  company  that  alters  the  division  of  its  capital,  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  shall  give  notice  of  such  alteration  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

3.  The  subdivision  of  an  existing  share,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
operate  to  relieve  a  member  of  the  company  from  any  liability  to  which  he  was  subject 
in  respect  of  that  share  before  its  subdivision. 

^4.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  Act  with  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862,"  and  may 
be  cited  as  "  The  Companies  Act  Amendment  Act,  1866." 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  26  March  1867. 


App.  No.  4. 

To  reduce  sub- 
scribed capital  of 
companies. 


To  lessen  the 
amount  of  each 
sliare,  and  increase 
proportionately  the 
number  of  shares 
without  reducing 
total  capital. 


Heads  of  proposed  Bill  to  Amend  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862." 

1.  A  Company,  with  limited  liability  under  "The  Companies  Act,  1862,"  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  its  subscribed  capital  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  By  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  its  members  passing  a  special  resolution  to 
that  effect,  to  be  confirmed  at  a  second  extraordinary  general  meeting,  held  within  one 
month,  but  not  less  than  14  days  after  first  meeting. 

3.  Notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  advertised  in  two  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
district,  stating  alterations  proposed,  and  notice  of  the  special  resolutions,  when  passed, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  Gazette. 

4.  After  such  meetings  have  agreed  to  resolutions,  notice  by  similar  advertisement  to 
be  inserted  in  newspapers  to  creditors,  bond  and  debenture  holders,  and  mortgagees,  of 
the  intention  to  apply  to  have  such  alteration  registered,  and  requiring  all  who  object  to 
give  notice  in  writing  of  their  objection,  withm  14  days,  to  the  secretary  of  company 
and  the  Re^trar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

5.  No  company  to  be  authorised  to  reduce  its  capital  if  any  creditor,  bondholder, 
debenture  holder,  or  mortgagee  object  thereto. 

6.  Prov'ded  that  in  case  any  person  shall  enter  such  an  objection,  whose  claim  is  dis- 
puted by  the  company,  the  company  shall  be  empowered  to  remove  such  an  objection  by 
the  pa3mient  of  such  claim,  or  by  depositing  the  amount  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  or  in  any  bank  he  may  appoint,  in  which  case  the  person  objecting  shall  be 
bound  to  take  proceedings  at  law,  or  in  equity,  within  a  period  of  one  month  for  the 
settlement  of  such  claim. 

7.  Companies  under  limited  liability,  who  may  not  desire  to  lessen  the  total  uncalled 
capital  of  the  company,  shall,  by  two  extraordmary  general  meetings,  with  such  notice 
as  IB  provided  in  the  articles  of  association  for  any  alteration  therein,  be  empowered  to 
divide  its  capital  into  shares  of  a  less  amount,  provided  that  the  number  of  shares  be  pro- 
portionately increased,  and  that  each  shareholder  retains  the  same  total  liability  on  such 
increased  number  of  shares  as  he  formerly  had  on  the  lesser  number  of  shares.  This 
alteration  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  any  notice  to  creditors. 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Latkom  Broume,  3  April  1867. 


TABLE  illustrating  the  Power  given  to  Directors,  without  Consent  of  Shareholders,  In  increasing  Capital 
and  borrowing  on  Bills  and  Debebttubes  ;  referred  to  in  Answer  No.  1117. 


NAME    OF    COMPANY. 


Contract  Corporatioii       .       .       .       . 

Bank  of  Hindostan,  China,  and  Japan 

Madrid  Bank  .        .        .        .        . 

Imperial  Mercantile  Credit       .        .        . 

China  Steam  Ship  and  Labnan  Boat  Com- 
pany. 

Natal  Investment  Company      -        .        . 

London  and  Mediterranean  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company. 

London,  Italian,  and  Adriatic  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

London  Bank  of  Scotland         -        .        . 

Estates  Company     -        .        .        .        . 

Vykjowky  Iron  Works    .        .        .        . 

Nova  Scotia  Gold  Mining,  &c. 

Consolidated  Discount  Company 

Mexican  Bank         .        .        .        .        . 


EzlSTINO  COUPAICIBS  : 

Steam  Navigation  Company  (English) 
Marine  Insorance  Company  (English) 
Mining  Company  (Foreign)  (a) 
Ditto    -    -    ditto  -    -  (i) 
Insurance  Company  (Home  and  Colonial) 


Improvements  Company  (Foreign)   - 
Irrigation    and    Public  Works    Company 

(Colonial). 

A  Trading  Company        -        .        .  . 

A  Club  Company     -         -         .        -  . 

Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Company  - 

A  London  Bank      •        .        .        .  . 

A  Colonial  Bank      -        .        -        -  . 

A  Credit  Company           .        .        .  . 
A  Building  Company  (London) 


An  Hotel  Company         .        .        .        . 
A  Manufactoring  Company      -        .        . 

A  Continental  Mining  Company 

A  London  Hotel  Company 

A  Continental  Manofacturing  Company    • 

The  Warrant  Banking  Company 


Credit  Foncier  of  MaoritiBa 


Nominal , 
CapitaL 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
5,000,000 
460,000 

500,000 
50,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 
250,000 
500,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


2,000,000 
500,000 
360,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 

2,000,000 

40,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


100,000 
30,000 

60,000 

120,000 

250,000 

2,000,000 


500,000 


Amount 

of 
Share. 


£• 

100 

100 

20 

50 

20 

58 
10 

50 

100 
100 

20 
2 

50 

50 


100 

20 

5 

10 
50 


20 
SO 

100 

50 
100 

100 
20 
50 


10 
10 

5 

10 

20 

50 


50 


Capital. 


To  double 
None     - 
None     - 
Unlimited 
To  double 

Unlimited 
None     - 

None     - 

None  - 
None  - 
None  - 
None  - 
To  double 

None     - 


To  quadmple 
To  treble 
To  doable 
None    - 
None     - 


To  double      - 
None     - 

None    - 
None     - 
None    - 
To 'quadruple 
first  issue. 
To  doable      - 
None     - 
To  doable 


None     - 
None     - 

None     - 

None    - 

To  double 

None    - 


One-half 


Power  of  Directors  over 


BOls. 


Unlimited  ' 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

•  ditto 

•  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Unlimited  - 
2,000,000 1. 
Unlimited  - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      • 


-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


Debentures. 


Unlimited  ■ 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto      ■ 

-  ditto      - 

-  ditto     - 

-  ditto     • 

-  ditto 

-  ditto     ■ 
.    ditto     ■ 

60,000  {. 
Unlimited  • 

-  ditto. 


1,000,000;. 
1,000,000!. 
None. 
20,000  i. 
Unlimited  - 


-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
30,000/. 

Unlimited. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto 


-  ditto     -        80,000/. 

-  ditto     -    i    of    pud 
capital. 

-  ditto     -    I     nominal 
capitaL 

-  ditto      -    i      nominal 
capital 

-  ditto      -    Equal  to  un- 
called capital, 

Borrowing  powers  not  to  be 
ezereised  till  two-thirds 
of  capital  subscribed,  and 
then  to  extent  of  three 
times  subscribed  capital. 
Four  times 
subscribed 
capital. 


REMARKS. 


Mending  up. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

In  voluntary  liquidation,  to  reduce 

liability. 
Winding  up  nnder  supervision. 
Wound  up  voluntarily,  to  amalgamate 

with  next  company. 
Winding  up  under  supervision. 

Winding  op. 

-  ditto. 

In  litigation. 
In  process  of  dissolution. 
Be-oonstmcted  by  voluntary  liquida- 
tion. 


This  Company  is  proposing  to  reduce 
tiie  power  of  the  Directors,  as  to 
acceptances,  to  100,000/.  at  any 
one  time,  and  to  take  away  their 
power  as  to  debentures. 


In  this  Company  the  marginal  note 
represents  the  power  of  increasing 
capital  to  be  in  the  Company  by 
extraordinary  general  meeting. 

Power  to  appoint  Directors  for  life. 


Not  to  commence  business  till  thre»> 
fourths  of  capital  subscribed,  and 
2  /.  paid  on  each  share. 


3  April  1867. 


O.  Letlum  Broiuu. 
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App.  No.  6. 


NOTE  of  DiFPEBENCE  between  PEOCEEDiNas  for  Incokpoeation  under  Act 
of  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  110)  and  that  now  proposed. 


^®^*  Proposed  Process. 

(1).  Provisional  registration,  with  power  No  invitation  of  subscriptions  until  in- 
to mvite  subscriptions,  corporation,     and    no    incorporation    until 
(2).  Enquiry  by  Eegistrar.  Registrar  satisfied  that  prospectus  and  arti- 
.  cies   agree,  and  that  prospectus  explains 
(3).  Complete  registration.  powers  taken  in  articles. 

Result.  Result. 

Numerous  questions  of   liability   under         No  new  questions  of  liability  can  arise 
provisional  registration.  but,  on  the  contrary,   many  arising  from' 

differences  between  prospectus  ana  other 
documents,  and  conceahnents  in  proepectus 
avoided. 

3  April  1867.  G.L.B. 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr  Howell,  12  April  1867. 


App.  No.  6.  Proposed  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  op  Pabtnebship. 

Whebeas,  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  of  partnership,  and  to  grant  fitcili ties  for 
the  formation  of  private  partnerships,  similar  to  those  whicli  exist  in  France  under  the  name 
**  Societe  en  Commandite";  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Exitellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

I.  The  immunities  granted  in  this  Bill  shall  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  persons  who, 
desiring  to  trade  under  its  enactments,  shall  faiihfull]^  register  the  particulars  of  their 
partnership  contracts,  and  obey  the  law  as  required  by  this  Act. 

IL  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons,  but  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  conducting 
or  proposing  to  conduct  a  business  and  being  themselves  unlimitetily  liable  (liereinafter 
called  the  acting  partner),  to  form  a  partnership  with  one  or  more  persons,  not  exceedini; 
six  in  number  (and  hereinafter  called  the  limited  partner),  whuse  liability  shall  be  limited 
to  the  sum  specined  in  the  contract  hereafier  described. 

III.  Such  partnerships  shall  be  called  mixed  partnerships. 

IV.  Persons  forming  such  a  mixed  partnership  shall  subscribe  to  a  form  of  contract  in 
triplicate  as  described  in  Schedule  A,  and  make  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  the  same  before  a 
master  extraordinary  in  Chancery,  and  pay  him  a  fee  of  one  guinea. 

V.  The  solicitor  of  the  parties  shall  witness  the  subscription  to,  and  the  execution  of  ihe 
said  form  of  contract,  one  of  the  copies  of  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the  registrar  of 
partnerships  to  be  by  him  filed. 

VI.  The  sum  of  10  7.  shall  be  paid  at  such  registration,  with  los.  per  JOO/.  on  the 
amount  of  registered  capital. 

VII.  The  registrar  having  received  the  certificate  of  contract,  and  the  legal  fees  from  the 
solicitor  of  the  parties  contracting  the  partnership,  shall  advertise  the  same  in  a  1  >cal  paper 
proximate  to  the  business,  and  in  form  given  in  Schedule  B. 

VIII.  Any  person  shall,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  1  *.,  have  access  to  the  registry  books  at 
the  ofl&ce  of  the  registrar,  and  persons  making  application  to  the  rejjistrar  by  letter,  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  of  2  a.,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  partnership  coiitra.it  forwarded 
to  them  by  post. 

IX.  The  account  of  the  limited  partner  shall  be  kept  in  the  general  ledger  of  the  firm,  or, 
if  the  parties  wish  to  conceal  the  amount  of  the  profit  of  the  business,  the  said  limited 
partner's  account  shall  be  kept  in  a  private  ledger,  upcm  condition  that  the  said  private 
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ledger  be  first  stamped  and  numbered  with  a  date  at  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  partner-  .km.  N«w9. 
ships,  for  which  stamp  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  10«.  

X.  A  limited  partner.shal!  not  acquire  or  be  entitled  to  any  profits  whatever  until  the 
time  arrive,  when  (according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract)  the  profits  or  losses  are  to  be 
ascertained,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  receive  payment  of  such  share  of  his 
protits  until  the  amount  thereof  be  posted  to  hia  credit  in  the  books  of  the  firm,  which 
shall  be  posted  up  within  one  fortnight  from  the  time  appointed  in  the  contract  for 
ascertaining  such  profit  or  loss. 

XL  The  limited  partner  shall  at  all  times  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  books,  and  on 
receiving  money  in  resp^ect  of  profits,  he  shall  give  a  stamped  receipt  for  the  same. 

XII.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  limited  partner  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
the  business.  He  shall  not  have  the  signature  of  the  firm,  either  directly  or  by  procuration, 
neitlMr  shall  be  make  any  contract,  or  buy  or  sell  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  nor  engage  or 
dismiss  any  servant  thereof. 

XIJI.  It  it  be  proved  that  he  has  committed  any  such  act  or  acts,  he  shall  become  liable 
to  the  creditors  of  the  firm,  as  a  partner,  for  double  the  sum  registered. 

XIV.  If  it  be  proved  that  he  has  repeatedly  committed  such  acts,  he  shall  be  liable  in 
solido  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  property. 

XV.  In  case  of  the  death  or  insolvency  of  the  acting  partner,  whereby  the  estate  shall  be 
wound  np,or  be  administered  by  trustees,  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  or  executors,  the  limited 
partner  shall  have  right  of  proof,  and  rank  as  a  creditor  for  such  amount  only  as  may  justly 
stand  at  the  credit  of  his  account  in  excess  of  the  sum  registered,  and  which  he  may  have 
been  entitled  to  draw  ;  and,  after  all  other  debts  are  discharged  in  reasonable  time,  he  shall 
have  a  ehiira  on  the  estate  of  the  acting  partner  for  the  balance  of  the  account  due  to  him, 
provided  ihere  be  any  residue  of  such  estate. 

XVI.  In  case  of  the  death  ur  declared  insolvency  of  the  limited  partner  (in  which  event 
only  shall  he  be  empowered  to  part  with  his  interest),  his  representatives  shall  not  have  any 
interest  in  the  future  profits  and  losses  of  the  business,  but  his  capital  shall  be  determined  to 
be  the  agreed  balance  at  his  credit  at  the  last  periodical  settlement.  That  sum  and  interest 
thereon  shall  be  payable  to  his  representatives  as  specified  in  the  Schedule,  in  equal  instal- 
ments, or  earlier  by  any  special  agreement  with  the  said  representatives  made  by  the  acting 
partner  not  sooner  than  two  months  after  tlie  death  or  declared  insolvency  of  the  limited 
partner. 

XVII.  Any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  registered  capital  of  the  limited  partner, 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  increase  of  capital  and  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  original 
advance,  shall  be  certified  by  indorsement  on  the  Schedule  of  contract  and  registered  with 
the  same  formalities  and  on  tbe  same  conditions,  but  without  fresh  advertisements ;  and 
partnerships  shall  be  renewable  without  renewed  fees,  except  the  per  centage  fee  for 
increased  registered  capital. 

XVIII.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  limited  p^irtner  to  take  any  security  for  his  registered 
capital  as  against  the  acting  partner. 

XIX.  The  name  of  the  limited  partner  shall  not  be  used  in  the  firm,  which  shall  sue  and 
be  tiued  in  all  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Law,  solely  in  the  name  of  the  acting  partner,  and 
the  acting  partner  only  shall  be  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of 
the  firm. 

XX.  The  dit^solutions  of  all  such  hrms  shall  be  gazetted,  when  the  names  of  all  the 
partners,  including  limited  partners,  shall  be  inserted. 

,  XXI.  Any  collusive  act  with  the  limited  partner  committed  by  the  acting  partner  in 
contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  whereby  the  interest  of  the  general  creditors  may  be 
damnified,  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

XXII.  The  registrar  and  his  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  shall  be  under 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  >hall  be  his  duty  to  issue  from  his  office  the  blank  forms,  and  to 
receive  and  file  all  certificates  of  and  relating  to  mixed  partnerships  formed  under  this  Act. 
He  shall  advertise  them  in  Her  Majesty's  "  Gazette"  in  the  form  ui  ven  in  Schedule  C,  and  in 
the  local  newspapers  as  directed  in  Clause  VII.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  keep  ari  alphabetical 
list,  arranged  under  the  vowels,  and  a  second  list  comprising  the  registi  ations  for  each 
town.  He  shall  affiard  ail  needful  facilities  to  persons  making  inquiries  and  reply  promptly 
to  them,  and  especially  to  those  which  may  be  made  by  letter  by  furnishing  a  reflex  of  the 
partnership  coi>tiact.  He  shall  keep  the  office  books  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most 
eff"ectualiy  conduce  to  the  acquisition  of  statistical  information  upon  all  points  comprehended 
by  this  Act,  which  information  shall  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's 
Pros  ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 


No.  (similar  to  Policies  of  Insurance).    (Original.)    (Duplicate.)    (Triplicate.) 

Contract  of  a  mixed  partnership  made  this  day  of  1856^ 

between 

^-  J-  <>J  }  with  unlimited  liability. 

and 
E.  F.  of  1  dormant  partners  with  liability  limited  to  the  amount 

G.  H.  of  J      hereafter  specified. 

To  trade  at  under  the  style  and  firm  of  B.  D.  8c  Co. 

Ist.  Amount  of  capital  advanced  by  E.  F. 
Ditto  ditto  G.  H. 

2nd.  The  share  of  profits  each  limited  partner  is  to  receive  and  losses  "j. 
his  capital  is  to  be  liable  for.  J 

3rd.  Whether  his  capital  be  advanced  in  cash,  stock,  plant,  or  other- 1 
wise.  "' 

4th.  The  term  of  partnership  riot  to  exceed  ten  years, 

5th.  Whether  interest  (and  if  so,  the  rate)  is  or  is  not  to  be  allowed  on  \ 
limited  partners^  capital.  J 

6th.  The  periods  of  time  when  profits  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  how. 

7th.  Whether  either  or  any  of  the  parties  hereto,  and,  if  so,  which  "j 
shall  have  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  partnership  before  the  ex-  I 
piration  of  the  agreed  term.  {By  consent,  an  arbitrator  may  de-  I 
termine.)  ^ 

8th.  In  case  the  limited  partner's  capital  shall  be  reduced  by  losses  or 
otherwise  below  the  sum  registered  above,  nevertheless,  when 
subsequent  profits  are  made,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in 
money  his  share  of  such  subsequent  profits  ; 

or, 
The  said  profits  shall  go  to  his  credit  in  account  in  augmentation 
of  his  diminished  capital. 

9lh.  In  case  of  the  death  or  declared  insolvency  of  the  limited  partner  1 
his  capital  shall  be  paid  to  his  representatives  by  equal  instal-  r 
ments,  at  J 

10th.  Disputes  between  partners  shall  be  settled  by 

The  above  are  the  terms  of  our  partnership  contract,  which  we  hereby  engage  truly  and 
feithfully  to  observe.  Sign 

A.B. 
CD. 
KF. 
G.H. 
Executed  in  triplicate  at 
of  1866,  and  sworn  before  me  this  day 

Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery. 
Attesting  witness. 
Solicitor. 

(Hereon  print  Clauses  XIL  XIIL  and  XIV.) 


SCHEDULE  B.  (with  Illustration.) 


A.  B.  of  machine  maker,  trading  under  the  firm  A.  B.  &  Co.,  on  the  6th 

March  1866.     Registered  particulars  of  a  mixed  partnership. 

(Sign)  Registrar  of  Partnership. 
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SCHEDULE  C.  (for  H.  M.  "  Gazette"),  with  Illustration. 

The  undermentioned  persons  have  registered  the  formation  of  a  mixed  partnership ; 

5th  March. — A.  B.,  machine  maker,  of  Nottingham. 

„  G.  F.,  draper,  of  Leicester. 

Gth  March. — L.  M.  B.  E.,  and  F.  Y.,  merchants,  of  Lime-street,  London. 

„  M.  G.,  and  S.  H.,  cotton  spinners,  of  Preston. 

7th  March. — M.  L.  and  G.  G.,  musical  instrument  makers,  of  the  Strand. ' 

„  C.  F.,  farmer,  of  Broadlands,  Herts. 

„  D.  S.,  schoolmistress  of  Hampstead. 


App.  Mo.  c. 


The  first  draft  of  this  Bill  was  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Howell  to  Her  Majesty's  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  22Dd  of  March  last.  It  interferes  infinitely  less  than  Mr.  Lowe's  Bill 
with  the  existing  law  of  the  country;  yet  it  is  in  reality  more  liberal  than  his  measure, 
because  it  preserves  intact  the  unlimited  liability  system,  and  simply  brings  into  a  fair  com- 
petition with  it  the  en  commandite  principle. 

City,  17th  April  1856. 


Mr.  Lowe's  Partnership  Bill,  above  referred  to,  was  a  short  Bill,  in  these  terms : 

"  The  advance  of  capital  or  money  to  be  used  in  atay  trade  or  undertaking,  not  being  the 
trade  of  a  banker,  upon  a  contract  with  the  person  carrying  on  such  trade  or  undertaking, 
that  the  person  maJiing  such  advance  shall  receive  a  share  of  the  profits,  or  shall  bear  a 
share  of  the  loss  of  the  trade  or  undertaking,  shall  not  of  itself  render  the  person  making 
such  advance  liable  to  third  parties  as  a  partner  in  snch  trade  or  undertaking." 

With  a  clause : 
Providing  that  the  remuneration  of  servants  or  agents,  by  a  share  of  the  profits,  shall 
not  beheld  to  make  them  partners.    This  Bill  was  withdrawn,  IMh  July  1856. 

Reprint,  8th  April  1867. 
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PAPEE  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cheytor,  7  May  1867. 


App.  No.  7. 


Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  Mr.    Chaytar. 


Is  of  opinion,  in  the  formation  of  companies  limited, 
that — 

The  promoter  or  promoters  should  register 
memorandum  of  association. 

The  memorandum  of  association  should  con- 
tain— 

1.  A  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
posed company. 

2.  The  capital  to  be  raised. 

3.  The  nominal  value  of  the  shares. 

4.  The  sum,  if  any,  to  be  paid  promoters 
beyond  money  out  of  pocket. 

5.  A  certificate  of  the  vulue  of  any  busi- 
ness or  property  to  be  taken  over  at  such 
value,  with  the  names  of  the  valuers ;  or  a 
statement  that  the  value  is  afterwards  to  be 
fixed,  and  how. 

The  promoters  should  then  be  permitted  to 
publish  a  prospectus,  which  should  always  in- 
clude— 

1.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion. 

2.  A  form  of  agreement  in  the  application 
for  shares  that  the  applicant  will  become  a 
shareholder  on  an  allotment  being  made  to 
him. 

3.  The  amount  of  deposit,  in  no  case  less 
than  one  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  on  each  share 
applied  for. 

Every  letter  of  allotment  of  shares  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  proposed  articles  of 
association. 

No  company  should  be  established  unless  the 
whole  of  the  shares  are  applied  for  and  allotted. 

When  the  whole  of  the  shanks  of  a  company, 
whose  operations  are  to  be  confined  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  arc  not  applied  for  and  allotted  within 
three  months,  the  registration  should  be  cancelled. 
A  longer  time  should  be  allowed  where  foreign 
countries  or  the  colonies  are  included  in  the  pro- 
posed field  of  operations. 

The  preliminary  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  deposits,  unless  in  the  prospectus  the  pro- 
n^oters  agree  to  pay  them,  and  the  promoters 
should  be  liable  for  any  deficiency  not  covered  by 
the  deposits  when  they  do  nut  so  agree. 

A  meeting  of  the  allottees  should  be  culled 
within  one  month  after  the  allotment  of  shares, 
to  elect  directors,  and  to  fix  their  remuneration. 

At  this  meeting  the  articles  of  association  should 
also  be  considered,  and  if  agreed  to  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  allottees  present  in 


person,  or  by  proxy,  should  be  binding  on  the 
>  wiiole,  subject  to  appeal  of  dissentients  by  sum- 
mons before  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  in 
Eqnity,  whose  decision  as  to  any  alteration  neces- 
sary to  make  the  articles  consistent  with  the 
memorandum  of  association  should  be  final. 

The  directors  should  have  power  to  make  calls, 
and  enforce  payment  of  them. 

The  value,  as  finally  fixed,  of  any  property  or 
business  to  be  taken  over  by  a  company,  should 
be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  money  paid  on  calls. 

No  company  should  be  permitted  to  commence 
business  until  the  registrar  has  certified  that  the 
above  requirements  have  been  complied  with,  that 
the  share  list  is  in  order,  and  that  25  per  cent,  at 
least  of  the  capital  has  been  paid  up. 

In  the  operation  of  companies  hmited,  that — 

No  power  should  be  given  to  alter  that  part  of 
the  memorandum  of  association  which  sets  forth 
the  objects  of  the  company. 

Power  should  be  given  to  increase  capital 
indefinitely  bv  special  resolution,  as  in  existing 
Act 

Power  should  be  given  by  special  resolution  to 
reduce  the  capital. 

Rights  of  existing  creditors  should  be  protected, 
and  no  resolution  to  reduce  capital  should  take 
efl'ect,  as  regards  the  public,  until  three  months' 
notice  has  been  given  by  advertisement. 

Notice  to  reduce  should  be  inserted  in  ''  London 
Gazette,"  and  three  other  papers,  to  be  selected  by 
the  registrar  once  at  least  in  each  of  the  three 
months. 

Power  should  be  given,  by  special  resolution, 
to  alter  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares,  and  the 
articles  of  association,  consistently  with  the 
memorandum. 

Transfers  of  shares  should  be  in  duplicate,  and 
should  be  registered  on  the  production  of  either 
part. 

When  the  shares  are  not  paid  up  in  full,  the 
directors  should  have  the  power,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  a  court  of  equity,  to  refuse  to  transfer, 
but  should  immediately  give  notice  of  the  refusal 
to  both  parties  to  the  deed  of  transfer. 

The  directors  should  not  have  power  to  pur- 
chase the  shares  of  a  company  with  its  own 
capital. 

No  company  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
its  operations  if  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  its  capital  is 
not  paid  up  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing its  certificate  from  the  registrar. 

Every  shareholder  should  be  liable  absolutely- 
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'n  each  share  he  luay  hold,  for  tliree  months  after 
the  registration  of  a  transfer  from  his  name. 

Theliability  of  the  directors  should  be  limited 
like  that  of  the  shareholders. 

The  borrowing  powers  of  a  com()any  should 
depend  on  its  nature  and  objects. 


In  the  winding-up  of  companies  limited,  that — 

Winding-up  by  the  Court  of  Ch mcery  should 
be  abolished. 

Liquidations  should  be  of  two  kinds,  compul- 
sory and  voluntary,  with  power  in  both  cases  to 
apply  to  the  court  for  directions. 

Compulsory  winding-up  should  take  place  when 
a  company  is  unable  to  meet  its  engagements. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  should  be  similar 
to  a  summons  in  bankruptcy. 

The  vacation  judge  should  be  bound  at  all 
times  to  take  liquidation  cases. 

On  an  order  being  made  to  wind  up,  the  court 
should  fix  an  enrly  day  for  creditors  to  come  in 
and  prove  their  debts. 

The  creditors  should  choose  a  liquidator  or 
liquidators,  and  determine  the  remuneration  for 
their  services,  which  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
estate  ;  the  court  having  power  of  revision  at  the 
instance  of  the  shareholders. 

The  votes  of  the  creditors  in  the  choice  of 
liquidatora  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  debt  proved. 

The  liquidators  should  have  control  over  the 
estate  until  the  debts  are  discharged. 


They  should  keep  memoranda  or  minutes  of  Apji.  No.  7. 
proceedings.  

The  shareholders  should  have  power  to  appoint 
a  re|>resentative,  who  should  be  permitted  to  in- 
spect minutes  of  liquidators,  to  invoke  the  inter- 
ference of  the  court  if  necessary,  and  to  take 
charge  of  any  surplus  of  the  estate  which  n)ay 
remain  when  the  claims  of  the  creditors  are 
satisfied. 

The  whole  of  the  uncalled  capital  should  be 
due  and  payable  on  an  order  to  wind  up  being  cnade. 

The  persons  whose  names  are  upon  the  Register 
at  the  date  of  the  winding-up  order  should  be  the 
contributoiies,  except  where  a  transfer  has  been 
sent  in  for  registration,  and  the  directors  have  no 
valid  objection. 

Where  any  contributory  is  unable  to  pay  t.ie 
calls  upon  any  share,  recourse  should  at  once  be 
had  to  each  holder,  iu  succession,  of  that  share 
forthres;  months  preceding  the  order  to  wind-up, 
and  without  first  exhausting  the  holdere  of  all  the 
other  shares. 

No  individual  shareholder  should  have  power 
to  initiate  a  winding-up,  and  it  should  only  take 
place  voluntarily,  when  agreed  to  by  a  special 
resolution,  and  it  should  be  by  the  persons  and 
under  the  regulations  and  conditions  then  de- 
cided on. 

A  compulsory  sliould  at  once  supersede  a  volun- 
tary liquidation  on  a  failure  to  meet  engagements 
with  creditors. 

Agreements  should  .be  permitted  between  cre- 
ditors and  a  company,  for  the  latter  to  wind  up 
under  deed  of  inspection. 
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A. 

■Accounts,  statement  in  explanation  of  the  proposition  that  the  registrar  should,  in 
certain  cases,  take  part  in  the   inspection  of  the  accounts  of  companies,  Wordsworth 

359-362.  370.  379-^391 Amendment  suggested  in  the  form  of  account  required  of 

joint-stock  companies,  it  being  desirable  to  insert  a  model  account  in  the  Act,  Chadwick 
■871-873. 

Recommendation  that  the  accounts  of  companies  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

who  should  certify  as  to  their  being  satisfieujtory,  Bmdt  1718-1721.  1784 Inadequacy 

of  the  information  given  to  the  public  by  the  present  practice  in  the  registration  of 

accounts,  ib.  1782 Varying  practice  as  to  the  rendering  of  accounts  on  the  part  of 

unlimited   companies,  ib.  1785-1787 Advantage  of  the   accounts  being  registered 

more  frequently  than  at  present,  ib.  1871. 

Error  of  the  statement  as  to  the  accounts  being  registered  at  the  present  time,  Hon. 

E.  C,  Curzon  2150 Advantage  if  the  accounts  were  registered  as  was  formerly  the 

case.  ib.  2150,  2151. 

See  also  Audit  of  Accounts, 

ActoflOtH.     Witness  considers  that  many  amendments  are  required  in  the  Act  in  tlie 

way  of  safeguards  to  the  public  and  to  creditors,   Wordsworth  282.  295 Main  object 

of  the  Statute  of  1862,  that  the  memorandum  of  association  should  contain  everything  of 
vital  importance  in  the  constitution  of  each  company,  ib.  283.  290. 

Witness  delivers  in  the  draft  of  a  proposed  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Companies 

Act  of  1862,  Newmarch  590 Rej)eal  of  the  Acts  of  1856,  1857,  *"•!  1858,  by  the 

Act  of  1862,  under  which  latter  Act  three  descriptions  of  companies  may  be  formed, 

Drake  595 With  regard  to  the  Amendment  Bill    drawn   up    by  witness,  it  does 

not  contain  all  the  restrictions  or  safeguards  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt,  ib. 
638-640. 

Witness  considers  that  the  Act  of  1862  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  great  success,  Chad- 

toick  835-841 Reference  to  a  paper  containing  the  heads  of  a  Bill  for  amending  the 

Act  of  1862,  ib.  854. 

Question  considered,  whether  on  the  whole  the  Act  of  1862  is  productive  of  more  good 
than  evil,  Zor(f  i2o>nt%  1325-1329.  1351-1356 Opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion, on  the  whole,  of  the  law  of  limited  liability,  although  many  cases  of  fraud  and  mis- 
representation have  come  before  witness.  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  1922. 

See  also  Limited  Liability.        Litigation. 

Agents.  Explanation  as  to  the  agents  sometimes  making  errors  in  the  wording  of  the  form 
required  by  tiie  Act  before'  registration,  and  as  to  their  being  allowed  by  witness  to 
amend  the  form  without  taking  it  back  to  their  principals,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  198.  202- 
2 1 7. See  also  Contracts. 

Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  Statement  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  case  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank,  and  the  difficult  position  of  witness  in  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  the  bank,  and  the  question  of  security.  Sir  fV.  Page  Wood 
1899.  1901,  1902. 

Allotment  of  Shares.     Belief  that  in  the  allotment  of  shares  every  care  is  taken  by  t)ie 

directors,  Drake  708-710 Inexpediency  of  its  being  left  to  any  official  to  decide 

whether  the  capital,  or  any  portion  of  it,  had  been  allotted  hon&fide,  Neuimtireh  977-982 
0.68."  X4  Doubt 
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Allotment  of  SAar«s— continued. 

Doubt  as  to  its  being  desirable  to  fix  any  period  after  allotment  within  which  a 

shareholder  might  plead  that  he  was  not  cognisant  of  the  memorandum,  or  articles  of 

association,  Lord  Romilly  1299-1302 Importance  of  all  the  shares  being  allotted,  and 

of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  being  paid  up  before  any  business  is  com- 
menced, Chaytor  2 1 62-2 1 64. 

Anglo-Austrian  Bank.  Reference  to  the  shares  in  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank,  as  illustrating 
the  advantage  of  making  shares  payable  to  bearer,  with  coupons  attached,  Pochin  2320, 
2321. 

Animal  Returns.    See  Returns. 

Articles  of  Association  : 

Necessary  production  of  a  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  by  all  companies 

before  registration,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  3,  4 Both  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 

association  must  be  signed  bv  the  same  persons,  seven  in  number,  ib.  3 The  articles 

of  association  show  the  regulations  by  which  the  objects  are  to  be  carried  out,  ib. 

Pains  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  signatures  to  articles  of  asso- 
ciation represent  hon&Jide  people,  ib.  18-22. 

Statement  that  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  should  be  sent  to  each  shareholder 
with  ihe  letter  of  allotment,  iV(n(;m<irc/<  548, 549. 1080-1082-^— Improper  arrangements 
carried  out  under  many  articles  of  association,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  statutable 

management  and  constitution,  Webster  754-757.  763-766 Further  evidence  in  favour 

of  statutable  articles  of  association  for  the  general  management  of  companies ;  special 
articles  being  also  allowed  in  exceptional  cases,  ib.  797-819. 

Great  importance  of  its  being  provided  that  the  articles  of  association  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  prospectus  and  the  memorandum  of  association,  Ckadioick  848-850 
Statement  in  favour  of  the  registrar  exercising  a  check  upon  the  formation  of  new  com- 
panies by  seeing  that  the  articles  of  association  avo  properly  prepared,  and  that  no  deeds 
are  withheld,  ib,  894-901 Objection  to  the  proposal  that  before  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation are  effective,  they  should  be  examined  and  approved,  as  in  the  case  of  a  benefit 
society,  Newmarch  973,  974. 

Peculiar  and  objectionable  conditions  in  some  articles  of  association,  the  directors 
having  sometimes  most  extensive  powers  of  increasing  the  capital,  and  of  borrowing 

upon  bills,  Browne  1116-1127 Statement  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the 

registrar  should  provide  that  an  abstract  of  the  articles  of  association  was  correctly  pre- 
pared and  was  circulated,  ib.  1171-1176. 1182-1197 Conclusion  as  to  tlie  competency 

of  the  registrar's  department  to  see  that  the  articles  and  memorandum  of  association  com- 
plied with  a  certain  form,  ib.  1183-1197. 

Very  unintelligible  character  of  many  articles  of  association.  Lord  Romilijf  1342,  1343 
Advantage  of  making  the  articles  of  association  as  public  and  as  intelligible  as  possi- 
ble, tA.  1343.  1431. 

Provisions  suggested  $0  that  every  person  before  becoming  a  shareholder  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  articles  of  association  ;  serious  evils  which  may  thus  be  pre- 
vented, Church  1514-1519.  1623-1698.  1660-1676 Difficulty  in  understanding  many 

Articles  of  association,  it  being  very  desirable,  however,  to  make  them  as  public  as  possi- 
ble, ib.  1546-1550. 1552 Consideration  of  objections  to  the  proposal  that  tlie  articles 

of  association  should  be  printed  and  registered  before  the  allotment  of  shares,  ib.  1660- 
1676— Instances  of  the  articles  of  association  being  altered  after  they  have  been  signed 
by  some  of  the  shareholders,  ib.  1681-1686. 

Rare  instances  of  the  articles  of  association  being  signed  by  the  shareholders,  Sir 

W,  Page  Wood  1916-1918 Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  the  articles  of  association 

should  be  sent  out,  not  with  the  prospectus,  but  when  the  application  for  shares  is  re- 
ceived, t6.  1919-1921. 

Impracticability  of  the  registrar  seeing  that  the  articles  of  association  are  in  all  cases 

of  a  fit  and  proper  character,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  2145,  2146 Prohibition  upon  the 

articles  being  altered  after  they  are  signed,  unless  by  special  resolution  of  the  company, 
ib.  2147-2149. 

Proposition  that  the  company  should  be  formally  established  before  it  bad  power  to 
proceed  to  business,  and  tliat  the  articles  of  association  should  first  be  determined  by  the 

shareholders,  Chaytor  2162,  2163 Uselessness  of  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  articles 

of  association  being  signed  by  seven  persons,  ib.  2159.  2162. 

See  also  Prospectus. 

Aueti  of  Companies.    Frequent  instances  of  the  assets  of  the  company  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  creditors,  Lord  Romilly  1450-1452 Instance  of  a  company  where  the 

assets  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  liquidation,  Church  1603-1 G05. 
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Atlantic  Telegraph.  Belief  that  hot  for  the  Act  of  1862  the  telegraphic  cable  across  the 
Atlantic  would  never  have  been  carried  out,  Drake  628. 

Audit  of  Accounts.  False  security  under  the  present  system  of  audit,  which  should  be 
abolished  or  greatly  amended,  Hyde  1824-1827.  1863-1878. 

B. 

Balance  Sheet.  Suggestion  that  it  be  compulsory  upon  companies  to  reduce  their  balance 
sheets  annually,  Hon.  JE.  C.  Curzon  49-51,  63. 

Banks.     Removal  by  the  Act  of  1862  of  the  restriction  previously  existins?  as  to  the  amount 

at  which  bank  shares  should  be  fixed,  Drake  598,  599 Approval  of  the  regulation 

under  which  some  banks  pay  up  all  their  capital,  and  are  liable  for  as  much  more,  Cliay- 
tor  2245-2247. 

Bamed's  Bank.  Belief  that  the  creditors  in  the  case  of  Barned's  Bank  will  not  obtain 
10  s.  in  the  pound,  I^rd  Romilly  1451.  1452. 

Bills  and  Acceptances.  Question  considered  whether  in  limiting  the  borrowing  powers  of  a 
company  acceptances  should  be  included ;  difficulty  ou  this  point,  Wordswoith  457-472 
Difficulty  in  applying'  a  limit  to  bills  and  acceptances  :  advantage  if  these  were  con- 
fined to  trade  purposes,  Browne  1 135-1137 Injurious  effectii  of  the  power  of  drawing 

bills  of  exchange  further  adverted  to ;  importance  of  the  possession  of  such  power  being 
made  known,  ji.  1177-1181.  1272. 

Tabular  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Browne,  illustrating  the  power  given  to  directors, 
without  consent  of  shareholders,  in  increasing  capital,  and  borrowing  on  bills  and  deben- 
tures, App.  1 57. 

Bircham,  Dalrymple,  Drake,  Sf  Co.  Paper  prepared  by  this  firm,  dated  March  1867,  con- 
taining sundry  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1862,  Aj^.  154, 
165- 

Board  of  Trade.  Proposition  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  undertake  a  preliminary  in- . 
quiry  into  the  bona  fides  of  each  scheme,  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  proposed,  and  the 
<|vestion  whether  the  object  was  a  fit  one  for  a  joint  stock  company,  Boult  1693-1696. 
1711-1715 Examination  relative  to  certain  objections  to  which  the  proposed  prelimin- 
ary inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  open ;  conclusion  favourable  to  such  inquiry, 
ib.  1729-1772. 

Witness  does  not  propose  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shnil  determine  whether  a  particular 
scheme  is  likely  to  be  profitable,  but  only  whether  it  belongs  to  a  class  to  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  joint  stock  association  should  be  applied,  Boult  1729  et  seq. Contemplated 

inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  question  whether  the  articles  of  association  cor- 
respond with  the  prospectus,  ib.  1758-1760. 

Bolckoa  Sf  Vdughan.  Illustration  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  &  Vaughan,  and 
oilier  companies,  of  the  unduly  large  amount  of  nominal  capital  sometimes  calculated  to 
be  required,  Chadwick  857 

Borrowing  Powers.  Amendment  required  as  regards  companies  borrowing  upon  mortgage, 
it  being  desirable  to  limit  the  borrowing  power  with  reference  to  the  p^id-up  capital, 

Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  113-117 Suggestion  that  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862  should 

have  a  defined  limited  power  of  borrowing,  in  the  same  way  that  railway  companies  are 

limited,  Wordsworth  301 Further  statement  in  favour  of  companies  being  obliged  to 

set  forth  the  amount  of  their  borrowing  powers,  although  in  the  case  of  some  railway  com- 
panies the  limit  as  to  burrowing  has  been  exceeded,  ib.  392-417. 

Disapproval  of  a  legislative  prohibition  upon  the  amount  of  borrowing  power,  Newmarch 

989-993 Exammation  in  support  of  the  recommendation  that  companies  should  be 

limited  in  their  borrowing  powers  to  one-third  of  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital, 

JBrotcnc  1131-1134.  1138.  1217-1234 Exception  taken  to  the  proposal  for  limiting 

the  borrowing  powers  of  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862  in  the  same  way  that  railway 

companies  are  limited.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1992,  1993 Reasons  for  proposing  that  a 

strict  limit  be  placed  upon  the  borrowing  powers  of  companies,  except  banking  and  finan- 
cial companies;  any  further  capital  should  be  raised  by  shares,  Chat/lor  2163-2171. 

See  also  Bills  and  Acceptances.    Debentures. 

Boult,  Swinton.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)    Is  largely  concerned  in  finance  and  insurance 

companies  in  Liverpool  and  London,  1690 Considers  that  undue  facilities  are  given 

to  the  formation  of  limited  liability  companies  by  the  Act  of  1862,  and  that  much  fraud 
and  improper  practice  have  been  the  result,  1691-1693.  1697,  i^gS.  1724-1728 Im- 
portance of  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  each  scheme,  and  its  fitness  to  be 

carried  out  by  a  joint  stock  company,  1693-1699 Proposition  that  the  Board  of  Trade 

might  undertake  the  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  60/10^(4  of  each  scheme,  the  sufficiency 
0.68.  Y  of 
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Boult,  Sxcinton.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conf £«««</. 

of  tlie  means  proposed,  and  the  question  whether  the  object  was  a  fit  one  for  a  joint  stock 
company  at  all,  1693-1696.  1711-17x5. 

Expediency  of  every  facility  beini;  given  to  a  company  to  reduce  or  increase  its  capital, 

1700-1703.  1800-1802 Approval  of  the  liability  of  the  directors  being  unlimited, 

1704-1707- Suggestions  that  notices  of  motions  at  general  meetings  be  communicated 

to  the  fihareholders  generally,  1704-1706 Proposal  that  promoters  be  prevented  from 

entering  into  any  contract,  1707-1709. 

Suggestion  that  where  a  cmipiiny  is  formed  for  taking  over  an  existing  business,  these 
should  first  be  an  inquiry  made,  the  expense  of  which  should  be  paid  by  the  new  com- 
pany, 1716-1718 Kecommendation  that  the  accounts  of  companies  be  returned  to  ihe 

Board  of  Trade,  who  should  certify  as  to  their  being  satisfactory,  1718-1721.  1784 

Suggestion  that  liability  should  atiach  to  shareholders  for  three  years  after  transfc-r  of 
shares,  1721,  1722.  1773-1780.  1788 Statement  as  to  proprietore  in  unlimited  com- 
panies  beinir   liable  lor  tliree  years  after  transfer  of  shares,  1721,   1773-1778.    1788, 

1789- 

Examination  relative  to  certain  objections  to  which  the  proposed  preliminary  inquiry 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  open  ;  conclusion   favournble  to  such  inquiry,  1729-1772 

■ Witness  dees  not  propose  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  detei  mine  whether  a  particular 

scheme  is  likely  to  be  profitable,  but  only  whether  it  belongs  to  a  class  to  which  the 

principles  of  joint  stock  association  should  be  applied,  ^^Ji%etseq. Contemplated 

mquiiy  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  question  whether  the  articles  of  association  cor- 
respond with  the  prospectus,  1758-1760 Effect  of  the  present  inquiry  and  re;;isiration 

to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  objects  and  mean.s  of  new  corapdnies,  1761-1769. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  all  the  capital  in  limited  liability  compniHes 

were  paid  up,  1781.  1800 Expediincy  of  greater  publicity  and  information  being 

given  to  the  shareholders ;  varying  practice  hereon  in  unlimited  companies,  1782-1787 

Furth«r  reference  to  the  improper  manner  in  which  new  schemes  are  now  brought 

forward  by  promoters,   1790-1792 Amendment  required  in  the  present   system  of 

voting  by  proxy  at  general  meetings,  1793-1799. 

Browne,  George  Lathom.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Barrister-at-law ;  hnshada  varied 

experience  of  the  Act  of  1862  j  llio,  1 111 Want  of  machinery  in  the  Act  to  ensure 

that  publicity  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Act  to  provide,  1112 Enlarged  powers 

proposed  to  be  revived  in  the  registrar,  1113 Sugsfestion  that  no  company  should  be 

allowed  to  be  incorporated  until  the  prospectus  and  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association  have  been  submitted  10  and  certified  by  the  registrar  1113-1130 Expe- 
diency of  its  being  obligatory  upon  the  registrar  10  see  to  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments cont-iined  in  the  prospectus  and  in  the  articles,  ib. 

Peculiar  and  cbjectioniible  conditions  in  some  articles  of  association,  the  directors  having 
sometimes  most  extensive  powers  of  increasing  the  capital  and  of  borrowmg  upon  bills, 

1116-1127 Recommendation  that  the  boiTOwing   powers  of  limited  companies   be 

restricted  to  one-third  of  the  paid-up  capit  si,  1 131-1 134.  1 138 Difficulty  in  applying 

a  limit  to  bills  and  acceptances;  advantage  if  these  were  confined  to  traide  purposes, 
ii3o-»»37' 

Approval  of  a  power  in  companies  to  subdivide  their  shares,  1139 Non-objection 

to  companies  reducing  their  capital,  provided  ample  protection  is  given  to  all  creditors  and 

to  di^sentient  shareholders,  1139-1142 Adequate  machinery  for  reduction  of  capital 

by  means  of  voluntary  liquidation,  1139,  1140.  1208 Suggestion  that  a  certain  form 

be  observed  in  connection  with  the  half-yearly  returns  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
panies, 1143-1145. 

Proposition  with  a  view  to  all  applications  or  cases  arising  under  the  Limited  liability 
Act  being  dealt  with  by  one  court,  instead  of  by  a  multiplicity  of  courts,  as  at  present, 

II46-H48 Great  abuse  arising  from  the  power  of  individual  shareholders  to  petition 

for  a  windinji-up,  1149-1152 Suggestion  that  a  creditor  should  be  compelled  to  satisfy 

a  judjje  in  chambers  before  taking  any  public  step  about  a  petition,  1153 Proposal 

that  shareholders,  before  application  for  winding-up,  he  required  to  show  that  they  hold 
one-tenth  of  the  capital,  1 154-1 156. 

Immense  expense  involved  iu  the  compulsory  winding-up  of  companies,  00  that  except 
in  case  of  fraud  voluntary  liquidation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  court,  sboatd  be 

adopted,  1 157-1 162 Facility  and  economy  in  winding  if  there  were  permanent  oflBcers 

of  court  for  the  purpose,  paid  by  salary,  1162 Suga;estion  that  after  a  fixed  time  the 

hon&  Jide  acts  oi  directors  in  excess  of  their  powers  shall  not  be  impeachable,  1 163 

Objection  to  a  piovision  that  the  expense  of  getting  up  companies  shoivld  be  paid  by  the 
promoters,  II64. 

Opinion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  framing  a  sort  of  blank  charter  for  all  companies, 

1165,  1166 Objection  to  its  being  compulsory  to  hold  a  general  meeting  within  ti 

month  after  registration,  at  which  meeting  persons  should  have  the  dower  of  withdrawing 

their 
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Browne,  George  Lalhom.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conttnuecf. 

Aeir  iipplications  for  shares,  1167 Disaj^proval  of  the  directors  being  fettered  as  to 

the  completion  of  purchases  or  contracts,  1 168-1 1 70. 

Statpment  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  tlie  registrar  should  provide  that  an 
abstract  ot  the  articles  of  a>8oci.ition  was  conectly  prepared  atid  was  circulated,  1171-1 176. 

1 1 82-1 1 97 Injurious  effects  of  the  power  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  furtiier  adverted 

to;  importance  ot  the  possesion  of  such  poiver  being  made  known,  1177-1181. 1272 

Expediency  of  the  memorandum  of  association  beingatlached  totbeprospccius,  1182 

Conclusion  as  to  the  competency  of  the  registrar's  department  to  see  that  the  articles  and 
memorandum  of  association  complied  with  a  certain  form,  1183-1197. 

Further  stateinent  in  defence  of  endowina;  the  registrar  with  largely  incretiseH  powers, 

1192-1197 ^Sui'gestion  with  a  view  to  the  registration  of  all  debentures  in  the  office 

of  the  registrar  df  joint  stock  companies,  1198-1201 Obstacles  at  present  to  pur- 
chasers being  required  at  once  to  execute  the  transfers,  1202-1206 Question  further 

considered  as  to  the  means  of  fully  protecting  both  shareholders  and  creditors  in  the  event 
of  reduction  of  capital,  1207-1210.  )2i6. 

Way  in  which  companies  take  power  to  deal  in  their  own  shares,  1211 Doubt  as  to 

its  being  illegal  for  directors  to  issue  shares  below  par,  1212 Piobability  of  much 

litigation  still  arising  out  of  the  Act  of  1862;  1213-1215 Examination  as  to  the 

grounds  for  recommending  thatcompanies  should  be  limited  in  their  borrowing  powers  to 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital.  1217-1234 Character  of  the  preferen- 
tial rights  to  which  debenture  holders  in  hniited  liability  companies  should  be  entitled, 
1235-1246. 

Consideration  of  sundry  exceptions  to  the  proposal  that  the  registrar  should  make  a 
preliminary  examination,  and  should  certify  before  registration  is  granted;  conclusion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  this  check  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  1247-1285. 

[Second  Examinatiou.] — Witness  hands  in  certain  papers  in  illustration  of  portions  of 
bis  evidence,  1 286. 


C. 

Calk  upon  Shares.     Expediency  of  calls  being  at  once  made  for  the  payment  of  creditors 

rather  than  of  the  assets  being  first  realised  for  the  purpose.  Church  1539, 1540 Great 

evil  In  shares  not  beini;  negotiable  through  calls  being  unpaid,  Pochin  2298-2309 Sug- 
gestion that  when  culls  are  made  the  shareholders  be  empowered  to  pay  up  some  of  their 
shares  in  full,  and  to  forego  payment  on  other  shares  so  long  as  they  provide  the  aggregate 

,  aaaonnt  represented  by  the  call,  ib.  2309-231 1. 

Cancelling  of  Shares.     Approval  of  a  check  upon  the  cancelling  of  shares  when  forfeited, 

Chaytor  2244,  2245.  2248-2252 Importance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  being 

paid  up  in  the  first  instance  as  a  check  upon  shares  being  unduly  forfeited  and  cancelled, 
tb.  2245. 

Capital  : 

Total  of  ninety-eight  companies  registered  between  ist  January  and  i6th  March  1867, 

with  a  proposed  capital  of  upwards  of  6,000,000 /.,  Hon.E.  C  Curzon  71 Suggestion 

that  under  certain  conditions  a  fresh  certificate  might  be  granted  to  companies  wiiich 
through  inadvertence  or  ignorance  have  altered  the  amount  of  their  capital,  ib.  96-98 
—^Degree  of  misrepresentation  involved  in  the  statement  tliat  the  "capital  "of  any 

company  is  so  mnch,  thai  is,  unless  the  whole  amount  is  subscribed,  ib.  250-262 

Approval  of  companits  being  prevented  from  carrying  on  business  until  ihey  have  a  oertaia 
amount  of  capital  subscribed  for,  ib.  263-265. 

Illustration  of  the  absurdity  involved  in  the  r^ulation  as  to  seven  signatures  being 
adequate  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certificate,  irrespectively  of  the  amount  of  capital  held  by 
the  seven  subscribers,  Wordsworth  895 Suggestion  that  the  subsciibers  to  the  memo- 
randum of  associations  should  possess  substantial  interest  in  the  concern,  and  that  the 
company  should  not  be  allowed  to  commence  business  until  it  had  a  certain  amount  of 

paid-up  capital  in  hand,  ib.  295-300 Evidence  in  farther  support  of  the  proposition 

that  all  companies  under  the  Act  should  be  required  to  pay  up  a  certain  prescribed  portion 

of  tiieir  capital,  say  twenty  per  cent.,  before  they  commence  business,  ib.  423-438- 

Importance  of  tiie  same  principle  beii^  applied  to  the  various  classes  of  companies  under 
the  Act  of  1862,  &«  regards  some  proportion  of  the  captal  being  paid  up,  ih.  476- 
.    487- 

Impracticability  of  stating  accurately  the  amount  of  capital  required  until  companies 
have  commenced  operations,  Newmareh  525,  526— —Enormous  amount  of  paid-up 
capital  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  ib.  528. 

O168.  T  2  Instances 
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Instances  of  companies  started  with  much  more  nominal  capital  than  was  subsequcntlj 
found  to  be  necessary,  Drake  6526-627— —Excepjitmal  cases  in  whicli  it  may  be  desirable 

that  companies  should  not  pay  up  the  whole  capital  on  their  shares,  ib.  675-68H 

Decided  effect  of  a  large  unpaid  capital  in  causing;  the  transfer  of  shares  from  solvent 
people  to  those  who  are  more  speculative  and  less  responsible,  ib.  68 1 .  704. 

Recommendation  that  in  tlie  case  of  all  new  companies,  only  one-fourtli  of  the  capital 

should  be  uncalled,  Henderson  929,   930.  939-942 Further  statement  as  to  the 

immense  nmount  of  capitul  now  unmarketable  on  account  of  the  artificial  impediments 

under  the  Act  of  1862,  Newmarch  954-95S Objection  to  any  legislative  interference 

as  to  the  amount  of  uncalled  capital,  ib.  984-987 Natural  «larm  of  the  public  where 

there  is  a  large  uncalled  capital,  so  that  new  companies  are  now  very  careful  to  fix  their 
capital  at  a  suitable  amount,  ib.  1007-1011. 

Statistics  as  to  the  nominal  and  paid-up  capital  of  172  companies  now  being  wound  up 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Church  1475-1477 Instances  of  companies  in  liquida- 
tion where  there  has  been  nothing  paid  up,  the  public  not  having  taken  up  the  shares 

after  liquidation,  ib.  1477-1482 Considerable  mischief  caused  by  companies  being 

allowed  to  trade  before  they  had  a  sufficieiit  amount  of  capital  subscribed,  ib.  1610- 

1612 Nature  of  the  opportunities  of  shareholders  for  nscertaining  how  much 

capital  is  subscribed,  ib.  1613-1616.  1689. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  all  the  capital  in  limited  liabiUly  companies 

were  paid  up,  BouU  1781.  1800 Approval  of  shareholders  in  compxnies  generally, 

having  proper  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  Hyde   1833- 
1841. 
See  also  Allotment  of  Sliares.         Borrowing  Powers.  Debentures.         Fraud. 

Increase  of  Capital.        Paid-up   Shares.  Reduction  of  CapitaL  Unpaid 

Capital. 

Certificates  to  Bearer  (Transfer  of  Shares).  Great  advantage  if  certificates  of  paid-up 
shares  in  limited  liabiliiy  companies  could  be  mude  transferable  to  bearer,  Newmarch 
547.584-590.  1099.  1101— —Airangement  necessary  with  the  Inland  Revenue  Office, 
in  connection  with  certificates  of  paid-up  shares  being  transferable  to  bearer,  Drake 
630-632 Way  in  which  the  system  of  certificates  to  bearer  is  carried  out,  without  in- 
convenience by  foreign  companies,  ib.  633-637— ^Necessity  of  the  capital  being  fully 
paid  up  in  the  event  of  an  iijsue  of  certificates  being  allowed,  ib.  697-699. 

Proposal  that  fully  paid-up  shares  nii<;ht  be  payable  to  bearer  or  to  order,  and  that 
re-registration  should  be  •plionai ;  difiiculty  hereon  as  to  the  attendance  and  voting  at 

public  meetings,  Hyde  1821,  1822.  1853-1862 Means  of  preventing  any  injury  to 

the  revenue  under  the  proposed  system  of  making  shares  payable  to  bearer,  ib.  1882- 

1886 Non-objection  to  the  proposal  for  making  fully  paid-up  shares  payable  to  bearer, 

TAm^  2038-2041. 

Proposal  that  paid-up  shares  be  made  payable  to  bearer  with  coupons  attached,  Pochin 

2312,  2313.  2320-2326 Proposed  system  of  stamps  in  the  case  of  shares  payable  to 

bearer,  ib.  2324,  2325 Piovision  necessary  for  protecting  shareholders  when  shares 

payable  to  bearer  are  lost,  ib.  2327-2329 Absence  of  difficulty  as  regards  attend- 
ance at  meetings  if  shares  were  transferable  to  bearer  and  were  endorsed,  ib.  2361- 
2363. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  as  legards  all  shares  paid  up  in  full,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  companies,  if  ihey  think  fit,  to  issue  certificates  to  bearer,  so  that  the  shares 
may  be  transferable  by  delivery.  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Anglo-Avstrian  Bank. 

Certificate  of  Registration.    See  Registration. 

Chadvnck,  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  a  very  extended  experience  in 
the  formation  of  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862,  and  has  acted  as  ofiicial  liquidator  in 

several  instances,  835-841 Considers  that  the  Act  of  1862  has  on  the  whole  been  a 

great  success,  842,  843 In  the  formation  of  companies  the  Act  is,  however,  radically 

defective  on  account  of  the  undue  faciUties  given  to  promoters,  844 The  registrar  of 

joint  stock  companies  should  have  the  same  powers  as  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies, 
and  should  have  a  veto  upon  registration,  844-848. 

Great  importance  of  its  being  provided  that  the  articles  of  association  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  prospectus  and  the  memorandum  of  association,  848-850-^ — Statement 

strongly  in  favour  of  companies  being  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital,  850  et  seq. 

Full  security  contemplated  to  be  given  to  creditors,  bondholders,  &c.,  before  any  company 

can  reduce  its  capital,  850.  853.  889,  890 Difficulty  in  the  case  only  of  lessors  of 

mines  as  regards  the  security  in  connection  with  diminution  of  capital,  850-853 . 

Witness  hands  in  a  paper  containing  the  heads  of  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Act  of 
1862;  854J 

Objection 
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Chadwick,  David.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— co«<i«««i. 

Objection  to  the  proposal  that  companies  reducing  their  capital  should  be  ear-marked, 

by  havinof  the  word  "  Reduced"  affixed  to  their  name,  854-856 Illustratioa  in  the 

case  of  Messrs.   Bolckow  &  Vanghan,  and    other  companies,  of  the   unduly  lai^e 

amount  of  nominal  capitnl  sometimes  calculated  to  be  required,  857 Argument  as  to 

the  very  mischievous  effects  of  the  over   hanszing  liability  in   the  shape  of  uncalled 
capital,  858-869.  891-893 Approval  of  Mr.  Leeinan's  Bill  as  to  share  account,  871. 

Amendment  suggested  in  the  form  of  account  required  of  joint  stock  companies,  it 

being  de^irable  to  msert  a  model  account  in  the  Act,  871-873 Expediency  of  the 

creditors  as  well  as  the  shareholders  having  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  voluntary 

liquidators,  873-875.  882,  883.  885-888 Restriction  suggested  in  regard  to  single 

shareholders  or  creditors  having  the  power  to  bring  any  company  into  liquidation,  875. 

884 Anom.ilous  practice  in  settling  the  remuneration  of  the  liquidators,  875-881. 

920,  921 Suggested  remuneration  of  the  liquidators,  otherwise  than  by  a  per-centage, 

881.  919-922 Importance   attached  to  the  supervision  of  the  court  in  winding- 
up,  883. 

Further  statement  in  favour  of  the  registrar  exercising  a  check  upon  the  formation  of 
new  companies,  by  seeing  that  the  articles  of  association  are  properly  prepared,  and  that 
no  deeds  are  withheld,  894-901 Evidence  in  fui-ther  explanation  of  witness's  ob- 
jection to  the  system  of  appointment  of  liquidators ;  injustice  in  the  creditors  not  being 

better  represented  in  the  liquidation,  902-913 Satisfactory  liquidation  when  there  is 

but  one  liquidator  selected  by  the  court  as  the  representative  of  all  parties,  903-gio. 
914-918. 
Charter  of  Incorporation.     Opinion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  framing  a  sort  of  blank  charter 
for  all  companies,  Brovme  1165,  1166, 

Chaytor,  Matthew  Hutton.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Large  experience  of  witness  in 
connection  with  limited  liability  companies,  2165-2157— —Great  mischief  consequent 
upon  the  want  of  proper  regulations  respecting  the  formation  of  companies,  2158.  2162 

Uselessness  of  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  association  being  signed  by 

seven   persons,  2159.  2162 Witness  hands  in  a  paper  explanatory  of  the  various 

alterations  proposed  by  him  in  the  existing  practice,  2160,  2161. 

Proposition  that  the  company  should  be  formally  established  before  it  had  power  to 
proceed  to  business,  and  that  the  articles  of  association  should  first  be  determined  by  the 

shareholders,  2162,  2163 Importance  of  all  the  shares  bemg  allotted,  and  of  at  least 

twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  being  paid  up,  before  any  business  is  commenced,  2162- 

2164 Reasons  for  proposing  that  a  strict  limit  be  placed  upon  the  borrowing  powers 

of  companies,  except  banking  and  financial  companies ;  any  further  capital  should  be 
raised  by  shares,  2163-2171. 

Evidence  in  favour  t)f  companies  having  the  power  to  reduce  their  capital,  great  incon- 
venience and  mischief  arising  from  the  want  of  such  power,  2171-2181 ^Expediency 

aUoofapower  to  companies  to  reduce  the  nominal  value  of  their  shares,  2181,  2182. 

2185,  2186 Way  in  which  the  rights  of  existing  creditors  should  be  preserved  in  the 

event  of  reduction  of  capital,  2183-2185 Suggestions  for  the  transfer  of  shares  in 

duplicate,  by  giving  the  seller  a  right  to  register  the  transfer;  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  any  difficulty  arising  through  the  seller  having  parted  with  the  certificate,  2186- 
2202. 

Ck)ntemplated  check  on  the  directors  upon  the  transfer  of  shares  to  men  of  straw, 

2203,  2204 Proposal  that  there  be  an  absolute  liability  for  three  months  after  transfer, 

in  lieu  of  the  present  conditional  liability  for  twelve  months,  which  is  found  practically 

useless,  2204-2226 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  proposition  that  the  liability  of  the 

directors  should  be  unlimited,  whilst  that  of  the  ordinary  shareholders  was  limited,  2227- 

2235 Strong  disapproval  of  the  directors  having  power  to  buy   shares  with  the 

capital  of  the  company,  2235-2244.  2253,  2254. 

Approval  of  a  check  upon  the  cancelling  of  shares  when  forfeited,  2244,  2245.  2248- 

2252 Importance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  being  paid  up  in  the  first  instance, 

as  a  check  upon  shares  being  unduly  forfeited  and  cancelled,  2245 Approval  of  the 

regulation  under  which  some  banks  pay  up  all  their  capital,  and  are  liable  for  as  much 
more,  2245-2247. 

Grounds  for  the  recommendation  that  the  winding  up  of  companies  by  the  Court  should 

be  entirely  abolished,  2254,  2255 Statement  in  favour  of  the  creditors  having  the 

same  powers  in  winding  up  as  under  ordinary  bankruptcy,  the  liquidator  being  named  by 

them,  2255-2266 Circumstances  under  which  compulsory  winding  up  by  the  creditors 

and  voluntary  winding  up  should  respectively  take  place,  2255— —Difficulty  experienced 
tbrou<^h  the  action  of  the  Court  in  the  winding  up  of  the  Joint-stock  Discount  Company, 
2265-2268. 

Proposal  that  when  a  winding-up  order  is  given,  all  uncalled  capital  should  immedi- 
ately become  payable,  2259-2264 Expediency  of  the  shareholders  having  the  right 

of  inspection  during  winding  up,  2264 Suggestion  for  remedying  the  inconvenience 
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Chaytor,  Matthew  Hutton.     ( AnaJyns  of  his  Evidence) — aonlinued. 

now  experienced  duririg  the  Ions;  vacation  in  not  being  able  to  bring  fsrward  cases  of 

liquidation,  2267,  326S  Statement  in  favour  of  shareholderB  being  precluded  from 

winding  up,  unless   by  vote  of  the  majority  at  a  meeting,  4269-2279 Grounds  for 

recoiuntending  that  any  person  n>ay  have  power  10  search  the  register  and  take  extracts, 
2280-3286. 

Chaytor,  Mr.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Chaytor,  containing  a  summary  of  his  suggestions  with 
reftrence  to  the  regiitration,  operation,  and  winding  up  of  companies  hmited,  App. 
162,  163. 

Church,  Edmund  Boyle.     (Analysis  of  his   Evidence.) — Is  one  of  the  chief  clerks  of  the 

Bolls  Couit,  1473 Statistics  as  to  the  nominal  and  paid-up  capital  of  172  companies 

DOW  being  wound  up  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  1475~1477 Instances  01  com- 
panies in  liquidation  where  there  has  been  nothing  paid  up,  the  public  not  having  taken 

.  up  the  shares  alter  registration,  1477-1482 Numerous  cases  of  misrepresentation  and 

fraud  which  have  come  to  witness  s  knowledge  on  the  part  of  promoters  of  companies 

under  the  Act  of  1862;   1483-14^6 Several  cases  also  of  companies  in  liquidation 

through  niisfc'itune,  148G-1488. 

Informntion  relative  to  the  fees  of  t]>e  Court  o(  Chancery  in  connection  with  the 
winding  up  of  (ompanies;  very  moderate  amount  of  these,  1489-1495.  1504-1.507.  1569, 

1570 Explanation  as  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  Rolls  Court  in  the  appointment  of 

official  liquidators;  frequent  selection  of  the  same  firms,  in  lieu  of  individuaU,  1496- 

1499 Varying  modes  of  payment  of  the  liquidatois,  no  definite  principle  having  yet 

been  laid  down,  1500,  1501.  1538.  157'.  1600 Check  exercised  by  the  Court  upon 

imra>  derate  charges  by  liquidators,  1502,  1503.  1599-1601 Absence  of  arrear  in  the 

business  of  the  Roils  Court,  though  in  chambers  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  work, 
1508,  J  509. 

Suggestion  that  the  original  promoters  of  a  company  should  be  compelled  to  subscribe, 
and  pay   a  deposit  upon  some   substantial  number  of  shares,    1510-1513.    1577-1580. 

1677-1680 Provisi  ns  suggested  so  that  eveiy  person,  before  becoming  a  shareholder, 

may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  articles  of  association ;  serious  e^iife  which   may 

thus  be  prevented,  1514-1519 Importance  of  directors  as  well  as  promoters  having  a 

large  inttrest  at  stak^,  1520-1522.  1541-1543.  1545.  1653-1659 Advantage  if  no 

oeriificate  of  registration  were  granted  until  there  were  a  certain  number  of  shares  taken, 
aud  the  deposit  paid  upon  them,  1523.  1577-1582. 

Delay  and  litigation  in  winding  up,  through  transfers  of  shares  not  being  duly  regis- 
tered in  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  1524-1527 Suggestion  that  in   every  case  of 

tr'^nsfer  there  should  be  a  duplicate  deed  executed,  so  that  the  vendor  might  have  the 

power  of  reiristeriiif^,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  do  so,  1528-I530.  1647-1652 Proposal 

that  some  of  the  smaller  companies  might  be  wound  up  in  the  count^  courts,  163»-1533 
Power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  tax  the  costs  both  of  solicitors  and  of  official  liqui- 
dators in  winding-up,  1534.  1537 In  cases  of  voluntary  liquidation,  the  Court  has  no 

power  of  taxation,  except  on  appeal,  1535,  1536. 

Expediency  of  calls  being  at  once  made  for  the  payment  of  creditors,  rather  than  of 

the  assets  being  first  realised  for  the  purpose,  1539,  1540 Instances  of  purchasers  of 

shares  abstaining  from  registering  through  unfair  motives,  1544 Difficulty  in  under- 
standing many  articles  of  association,  it  being  very  desirable,  however,  to  make  them  as 

public  as  possible,  1546-1550. 1552 Check  to  the  fraudulent  promotion  of  companies, 

if  a  proportion  of  the  shares  must  be  first  taken  up,  and  if  the  directors  were  required  to 
have  a'substantial  stake  in  the  concern,  1551-1556. 

Instances  of  companies  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  piomoters  transferrmg  their  personal 
dtbts  to  them,  1557-1559 Doubt  whether  there  should  be  any  restriction  upon  indi- 
vidual creditors  petitioning  for  a  winding  up,  though  as  regards  shareholders,  the  joint 

action  of  a  certain  number  might  be  required,  1560-1568.  1617-1619 It  might  be 

required  tliat  before  presenting  a  petition  the  creditor  made  a  previous  demand  in  writing, 

1567.  l620-l6';i2 DifiBculty  in  finding  competent  liquidators,  unless  by  employing 

accountants' firms,  1572,  1573 Appointment  of  a  solicitor  by  the  official  liquidator, 

the  fees  of  the  former  being  taxed,  1674-1576. 

It  should  be  fixed  by  legislation,  rather  than  by  the  registrar,  what  number  of  shares 
should  be  taken,  and  what  amount  of  deposit  paid  previously  to  complete  registratiou, 
1577-1586 Difficulty  in  bringing  home  hability  to  persons  who  have  only  just  trans- 
ferred their  shares,  there  being  in  fact  no  instance  of  such  persons  being  made  liable  in 

liquidation,  1587-1598 Instance  of  a  company  where  the  assets  were  not  sufficient  to 

pay  the  expense  of  liquidation,  1603-1605. 

Frequent  instances  of  the  deeds  of  association  differing  widely  from  the  prospectuses, 

1606,  1607 Circumstances  by  which  it  might  he  decided  what  cases  should  be  wound 

up  in  the  county  courts,  1608, 1609 Considerable  mischief  caused  by  companies  being 

allowed  to  trade  before  they  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  subscribed,  1610-1612 
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Church,  Edmund  Boyle.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — corUinued. 

Nature  of  the  opportunities  of  sliareholders  for  ascertaining  how  much  capital  is 

subset  ibed,  1613-1616.  1689. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  articles  of  association  heing  registered, 

and  bein<i  accessible  before  shares  are  taken,  i623-l6a8.  1660-I676 Question  further 

considered  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  liquidators ;  ex|)ediency  ii)  some  cases  of  the 

creditors  having  a  voice  in  tlie  matter,  1629-1635 Instances  of  compulsory  winding 

up  where  the  assets  will  give  20*.  in  the  pound,  1635-1637 Staieinent  as  to  applica- 
tions for  voluntary  winding  up  being  rarely  made  at  present,  1638-1640.  1645,  1646. 

Effectual  check  upon  exorbitant  payments  to  official  liquidators,  164^,  1646 Con- 
sideration of  objeetions  to  the  proposal  that  the  articles  of  association  shouM  be  printed 

and  registered  before  the  allotment  of  shares,  1660-1676 Instances  of  the  arlicles 

of  association  being  altered  after  they  hnve  been  signed    by  some  of  the   sliarehoUlers, 

1681-1686 Power  of  any  creditor  to  letition  for  winding  up  without  previous  notice 

to  ihe  company,  1687,  1688. 

Classification  of  Companies.  •  List  of  heads  for  classifying  registered  companiet:,  Hon.  E.  C. 
CvTzon  273. 

Constitution  of  Companies.  Satisfaction  fxpressed  with  the  present  system  of  leaving  com- 
panies to  form  their  own  constitution,  Diahe  719-725. 

Coutraets.     Disapproval  of  the  directors  being  fettered  as  to  the  completion  of  purchases  or 

contracts:,  ^rotowc  ii 68- 1 1 70 Proposal  that  promoters  be  prevented  from  entering 

into  any  contract,  Boult  1707-1709 Advaijtage  if  contracts  entered  into  befort-  the 

appointment  of  directors  were  duly  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  or  were  not  binding  until 

there  had    been  a  general  meeting,  Sir  W.  Page  VToorf  1914,  1915 Disapproval  of 

the  omission  in  the  Act  of  1862  of  a  certain  clause  jriving  express  power  to  a  company  to 
make  contracts  by  its  agents,  Thritig  2015,2016.  2023-2029. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  the  law  roncerning  the  mode  of  contracting,  so  as  to 
bind  companies  by  their  agents,  should  be  amended  by  introducing  clause  41  of  19  8c  20 
Vict.  c.  47,  Rep.  liL 

County  Courts.    See  Liquidation,  §"0. 

Court  of  Chancery.     See  Litigation.        Liquidation,  ^c. 

Creditors.     See  Reduction  of  Capital. 

Curzon,  the  Honourable  Edward  Cecil.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  1 Necessary  production  of  a  memorandum  and  of  articles  of  asso- 
ciation by  all  companies  before  registration  by  witness,  3,  4 Tlie  memorandum  con- 
tains the  objects  for  which  the  con  pany  is  formed,  whilst  the  ai  tides  show  the  regula- 
tions by  which  the  objects  are  to  be  carried  out,  3 Careful  check  exercised  by  witness 

in  order  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  properly  carried  out  as  reuards  the 

objects  of  association,  517 Pains  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 

signatures  to  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  represent  bond  Jide  people, 
18-22. 

Want  of  some  n:acliinery  for  the  removal  of  abortive  companies  from  the  register,  23, 
24—: — Obligation  upon  the  companies  to  make  a  return  annually,  showing  the  n^.mes  and 
addresses  of  the  shareholders,  the  amount  of  capital,  the  amount  called  up,  &c. ;  im- 
port«nce  of  this  return,  25,  26.  31,  32-^— Regulation  of  the  appointment  «(  registrar  by 
the  174th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1862  ;  27-30^— Frequent  instances  of  incorrect  annual 
returns  by  the  companies,  so  that  witness  does  all  in  his  power  to  secure  accuracy  in  this 
respect,  32-46. 

Necessity  of  the  companies  making  returns  to  witness's  offite  of  any  special  resolutions 
that  are  passed,  as  for  alteration  of  name,  increase  of  capital,  or  conversion  of  paid-Uf) 

capital   into  stock,    47-49 Expediency  of  the  companies  bein>i  bound  to    register 

all  resolutiong,  49 Suggestion  also  that  it  t)e  obhgatory  to  register  annually  the  names 

«f  the  directors,  and  the  balance  sheet,  49-53.  63— -^Particulars  as  to  the  circumstances 
onder  which  the  winding  up  of  companies  may  or  mast  take  place,  it  being  necessary  to 
file  at  witness's  office  any  resolution  as  to  winding  up,  54-60. 

Opinion  that  the  registrar  should  have  greater  powers  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 

Act,  63 Advantage  of  publication  as  a  means  of  preventing  delay  or  inaccuracy  in 

the  annual  returns,  the  system  of  a  fine  being  inoperative,  64-70 Total  of  ninety- 

e^bt  companies  registered  between  ist  January  and  16th  March  1867,  with  a  proposed 

capital  of  upwards  of  6,000,000  /. ;  71 Further  statement  as  to  the  powerlessness  of 

witness  to  prevent  false  or  inaccurate  registration,  or  irregular  returns,  72-83. 

Expediency  of  a  power  to  cause  any  company  to  change  its  name  if  it  has  improperly 
adopted  such  name  in  anticipation  of  another  company  of  a  band  fide  character,  77.  101- 
J03.  176-180 Suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  publication  desirable  in  connection  with 
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Curzon,  the  Honourable  Edward  Cecil.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

■    all  new  companiee,  83-87 Proposal  that  the  directors  of  any  companies  be  made 

personally  liable  for  debts  incurred  during  default  in  making  the  returns  required  by  the 
Act,  83.  184-186 Witness  has  nothing;  to  do  with  the  prospectus  of  eaci)  company; 

treat  labour  involved  in  seeing  that  the  prospectus  conforms  to  the  articles  of  association, 
9-94- 

Expediency  of  a  power  to  suspend  companies  which  are  inoperative,  95 Suggestion 

that  under  certain  conditions  a  fresh  certificate  might  be  granted  to  companies  which 

through  inadvertence  or  ignorance  have  altered  the  a<nount  of  their  capital,  96-98 

Further  statement  as  to  the  inoperativeness  of  tiie  provisions  as  to  penalties  for  omission 

in  making  annual  returns,  99,  lop.  173-175.  226-228 Suggested  power  in  companies 

to  withdraw  notice  to  wind  up  if  amalgamation  »houId,  subsequently  to  such  notice,  be- 
come practicable,  104 Certain  conditions  proposed  subject  to  which  it  might  still  be 

left  to  companies  to  lower  their  capital,  105-107. 

Consideration  of  sundry  suggestions  received  by  witness  last  year  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change for  the  improvement  of  the  Act  of  1862;  \o%  et  seq. Approval  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  companies  be  restricted  from  employing  their  funds  in  the  purchase  of,  or  in 
advances  upon,  their  own  shares,  109-112 Amendment  required  as  regards  com- 
panies borrowing  upon  mortgage,  it  being  desirable  to  limit  the  borrowing  power  with 
reference  to  the  paid-up  capital,  1 1 3-1 1 7— -Approval  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  more  summary  process  for  enforcing  legistration  of  transfers,  1 1 8, 1 19 
Reasons  for  Approving  of  or  dissenting  from  several  other  suggestions  made  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  January  1866;  120-138. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  companies  registered  under  the  Act  of  1862,  and  of  the 
number  which  have  been  since  dissolved  or  have  ceased  to  exist  up  to  i8tli  IVlarch  1867  y 

139 Inability  of  witness  to  supply  any  information  as  to  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 

with  reference  to  winding-up,  139-147 Considerable  official  labour  necessary  in  order 

to  give  the  names  or  the  actual  number  of  companies  tliai  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements as  to  annual  returns,  Sic,  148-158. 

Obligation  upon  every  company  to  state  clearly  what  its  objects  are,  159,  160 In- 
stances of  application  for  registration  by  companies  formed  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 

liability,  16),  162 Constant  use  made  by  the  public  of  the  information  obtainable  at 

witness's  office  through  means  of  the  returns  of  the  companies,  163-169 Doubt  as  to 

the  advantage  of  an  authorised  publication  of  the  shareholders  in  limited  companies,  and 
of  the  amount  of  shares  held  by  each,  170-172. 

Further  statement  in  favour  of  the  registrar  being  empowered  to  compel  a  spurious 

company  to  change  its  name  when  it  had  anticipated  a  bondjide  company,  176-183 

Expediency  of  some  limited  companies  not  being  allowed  to  call  up  the  whole  of  their 

capital,  so  as  to   leave  a  margin  for  creditors,  187—190 Improvement  if  the  lists  of 

shureholders  were  rendered  to  witness's  office  mure  frequently  than  once  a  year,  191— 
195- 

Refusal  of  witness  to  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  objects  are  properly  set  forth  in  the 

memorandum,  197-201 Explanation  as  to  the  agents  sometimes  making  errors  in  the 

wording  of  the  form  required  by  the  Act,  and  as  to  their   being  allowed   by  witness  to 

amend   the  form  without   taking  it  back  to  their  principals,  198.   202-217 Further 

statement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  witness  takes  steps  in  order  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  Act ;  his  duties  are  chiefly  passive,  218-226. 

Opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  registrar  having  to  compare  the  prospectus  with 

the  memorandum  of  association,  229-234 Receipt  of  about  20,000  /.  a  year  from  the 

fees  in  witness's  office,  these  being  paid  by  stamps,  235,  236.  266 Sufficiency  of  the 

memorandum  of  association  for  constituting  any  company  except  guaranteed  and  unlimited 

companies,  237-241 Inability  of  witness  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  the  objects  of  the 

company  are  clearly  set  forth,  no  matter  how  absurd  they  be,  and  if  the  memorandum  is 
duly  signed  by  seven  person?,  242-249.  267. 

Degree  of  misrepresentation  involved  in  the  stiitement  that  the  "  capital  "  of  any  com- 
pany IS  so  much  ;  that  is,  unless  the  whole  amount  is  subscribed,  250-262 Approval 

of  companies  being  prevented  from  carrying  on  business  until  they  have  a  certain  amount 

of  capital  subscribed  for,  263-265 -Tuconvenience  caused  by  inoperative  companies, 

so  that  their  removal  from  the  register  is  desirable,  268-271.  274 Penalty  to  which 

inoperative  companies,  not  making  returns,  are  liable,  272.  275. 

List  of' heads  for  classifying  registered  companies,  273 Information  obtained  hY 

witness  by  means  of  circulars,  in  the  case  of  companies  which  have  ceased  to  make  returns, 
275 Considei-abie  advantage  attached  by  the  public  to  the  registration  require- 
ments, 276-278. 

[Second  Examination.]— Suggested  application  to  all  defaulters  of  Section  210  of  the 
Actof  i86i;  2139 Correction  of  a  certain  statement  in  regard  to  unlimited  com- 
panies having  power  to  reduce  their  capital,  2139,  2140 Suggestion  as  to  the  several 
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Curzon,  the  Honourable  Edward  CeeiL    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

heads  which  the  prospectus  might  be  required  to  contain,  S140 Difficulty  arising  in 

cases  where  shares  have  been  written  up  as  fully  paid,  when  it  has  not  been  really  so, 

2141-2143 inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  no  guaranteed  companies  had  been  formed 

under  the  Act  of  1862  ;  2143,  2144. 

Explanation  that  the  companies  may  fix  a  period  for  their  dissolution,  2144,  2145 

Impracticability  of  the  registrar  seeing  that  the  articles  of  association  were  in  all  cases  of 

a  fit  and  proper  character,  2145,  2146 Correction  of  a  statement  that  there  are  two 

stages  of  incorporation,  and  that  the  memorandum  and  the  articles  are  not  necessarily 

registered  at  the  same  time,  2146,  2147 Prohibition  apon  the  articles  being  altered 

after  they  are  signed,  unless  by  special  resolution  of  the  company,  2147-2149 

Inability  of  the  promoters  to  act  as  directors  until  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, 2149,  2150. 

Advantage,  if  the  accounts  were  registered,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  2!50,  2151 

Great  difficulty  and  expense  to  be  incurred  by  sending  certain  information  to  all  the  share- 
holders, 2151 Illustration  of  the  expediency  of  the  check  exercised  by  witness  with 

r^ard  to  tite  clauses  in  the  memorandum  of  association,  2151,  2152^— Contemplated 
formation  of  the  company  in  every  instance  before  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  3153, 
2154. 


Debentures.    Statement  in  support  of  the  proposal  that  all  debentures  issued  under  bor- 
rowing powers  given  to  the  companies  should  be  registered,  and  should  bear  the  voucher 

or  seal  of  the  registrar,  H^ordswortk  346-357.  370.  377-379 Suggestion  with  a  view  to 

the  registration  of  all  debentures  in  the  office  of  the  rej^istrar  of  jomt  stock  companies, 

Browne  1198-1201 Amendment   required  in    the  "  Railway  Companies  Securities 

Act  of  1866,"  as  to  the  registration  of  debentures,  ib.   \  198,  1199 Character  of  the 

preferential  rigiits  to  which  debenture  holders  in  limited  liability  companies  should  be 
entitled,  ib.  1 235-1246. 

Tabular  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Browne,  illufitrating  the  power  given  to  directors, 
without  consent  of  shareholders,  in  increasing  capital  and  borrowing  on  bills  and 
debentures,  App.  157. 

See  also  Borrowing  Powers.        Reduction  of  Capitai,  3. 

Deposits.     Approval  of  a  suggestion  that  all  deposits  he  returned  unless  a  specified  amount 

of  the  nominal  capital  be  applied  for,  and  allotted,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  131-135 

Advantage  if  the  deposits  were  treated  as  caution  money,  and  were  returnable  in  the 
event  of  the  prospectus  not  being  borne  out  by  the  facts,  Henderson  927, 928 Advan- 
tage if  no  certificate  of  registration  were  granted  until  there  were  a  certain  number  of 

shares  taken,  and  the  deposit  paid  upon  them.  Church  1523.  1577-1582 It  should  be 

fixed  by  legislation  rather  than  by  the  registrar  what  number  of  shares  should  be  taken, 
and  what  amount  of  deposit  paid  previously  to  complete  registration,  ib.  1577-1586. 

Directors : 

Suggestion  that  it  be  obligatory  to  register  annually  the  names  of  the  directors  of 
limited  liabiltty  companies,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  49.  52,  53.  63. 

Amendment  required  in  regard  to  the  provisions  under  which  the  directors  have  the 

power  of  management,  and  of  borrowing,  &c.,   Wordsworth  311 Suggestion  that  it 

be  compulsory  upon  the  directors  to  send  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  to 

every  person  on  the  register,  i6.  311-317 Witness  proposes  that  directors  should  be 

personally  liable  for  any  losses  incurred,  where  they  act  in  wilful  violation  of  the 
restrictions  by  which  they  should  be  bound  ib.  409-422,  439,  440. 

Probable  difficulty  in  some  cases,  in  determining  whether  the  directors  of  a  company 
had  acted  ultra  vires,  or  had  departed  from  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  thus 

become  liable  to  the  proposed  liability,    Wordsworth  441-456 Approval  of  directors 

being  allowed  to  recoup  themselves  out  of  the  assets  of  the  company  when  they  had 
advanced  money  for  tlie  letiitimate  objects  of  the  undertaking,  ib.  473-475— —Expe- 
diency of  increased  powers  in  the  shareholders  as  against  the  directors,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  incurred  through  improper  or  fraudulent  proceedings 
on  their  part,  ib.  496-506. 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  in  limited  companies  being  allowed  so  to  constitute  them- 
selves that  the  liability  of  the  directors  should  be  uijimited,  Drake  730-733 Im-' 

provement  if  there  were  a  combination  of  limited  and  unlimited  liability,  and  if  the 
directors  or  managers  were  liable  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  in  the  United  States,  Webster 

765-772.  767-789 Snggestion  that  instead  of  the  directors  of  new  companies  being 

appointed  under  the  articles  of  association  by  the  promoters,  they  should  not  be  appointed 
ml  the  shares  are  allotted,  Henderson  927. 
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D/R  JEC  TO  Jl»-—(coiit«tted  ). 

Efficient  protection  now  a&ided  to  shareboklera  in  the  event  of  directors  exceed- 
ing the  objects  d^ned  in  the  memorandum  of  association,  Newmarch  1055-1059 

Objection  to  any  legislative  interference  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  directors  in  the 

undertaking,  ib.  1063-1068 Improvement  if  manrgmg  direciors  might  by  voluntary 

arrangements  be  made  responsible  to  the  extent  of  therr  means,  ib.  1070,  1071 Sug- 
gestion that  after  a  fixed  time  the  bond  fide  acts  of  directors  in  excess  of  their  powers 
should  not  be  impeachable,  Browne  1163. 

Improvement  if  promoters  and  managers  were  liable  for  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  their  shares,  88  ooder  the  French  law.  Lard  Rotnilly  1295-1297.  1343-1345.  1357, 

iggg Consideration  of  objections  to  the  proposal  that  it  should  be  obligatory  upon 

directors  and  managers  to  incur  an  increased  responubility ;  denial  that. this  involves  any 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  capital,  ib.  1396-1420.  1432-1435.  1453-1472. 
Importance  of  directors  as  well  as  promoters  having  a  large  interest  at  stake,  Church 

1520-1522.  1541-1543.  1545.   1653-1659 Approval  of  the  liability  of  the  directors 

being  unlimited,  Boutt  1704-1707. 

Expediency  -of  its  being  made  apparent  by  the  prospectus  what  the  directors  are  to 

receive  out  oi^the  concern.  Sir  W.Page  Wood  1892 Precautious  contemplated  upon 

the  question  of  unfit  persons  acting  as  directors,  ib.  1903 Expediency  of  a  meeting 

shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Company  for  confirming  'the  election  of  directors, 
ib.  1945,  1946.  1955-1958 Question  adverted  10  as  to  the  directors  being  held  per- 
sonally liable  for  acting  ultra  vires,  ib.  1994,  1995. 
Non-objection  to  the  directors  in  limited  compaaies  being  made  liable  to  the  full  extent 

of  their  means,  Tkring  2o72-ao7t; Grouflds  for  objecting  to  the  proposition  that  the 

liability  of  the  directors  should  be  unlimited,  whilst  that  of  the  ordinary  shareholders  wiis 
limited,  Chaytor  2927-2235. 

Tabular  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Browne,  illugtraling  the  power  given  to  directors, 
without  consent  of  shareholders,  in  increasing  capital  and  borrowing  on  biUs  and  deben- 
tures, Apj).  157. 

See  also  Fraud.       Promotion  of  Companies,      Purchases  of  or  Advances  upon  Shares. 
Unlimiied  Liability. 

Dissolution  of  Companies.    Statement  of  the  number  of  companies  registered  under  the  Act 
of  1862,  and  of  the  number  which  have  been  since  dissolved,  or  iuive  oeased  to  exist  up 

to  18th  March  1867;  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  139 Suggestion  whether  a  defined  time  for 

the  dissolution  of  a  company  might  not  be  fixed  by  the  jnemorandiim  of  assodatioB, 
Webster  832-834 — -  Explanation  that  the  companies  may  fix  a  period  for  their  dissohi- 
tion,  Idon.  E.  C.  Curzon  2144,  2145.——  See  also  Liquidation,  6fc. 

Division  of  Shares.    See  Reductitn  or  Svh-dvuision  of  Shares. 

Drake,  William  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Member  of  the  firm  of  Bn-cham, 
Dalryuiple,  Drake  &  Co. ;  has  had  con>ider8b}e  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Com- 
panies Act  of  1862;  .591,592 Has  recently  waited,  with  an  influential  deputation,. 

upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to  certain  alterations  in  the  Act  of  1862  ;  593, 

594 Repeal  of  the  Acts  of  1856,  1857,  and  1858,  by  the  Act  of  1862,  under  which 

latter  Act  three  descriptions  of  companies  may  be  finmed,  595 Explanation  relative 

to  the  authority  to  form  companies  in  which  the  habiitty  of  the  members  is  limited  t>y 
guarantee;  no  company  of  tnis  kind  has  yet  been  formed,  596-598. 

Removtil  by  the  Act  of  1869  of  the  restriction  previously  existing  as  to  the  amount  at 

which  bank  shares  should  be  fixed,  598,  599 Statement  in  explanation  of  the  restrtc- 

tiomjpon  the  division  of  shares  into  smaHer  amtnints;  rejection  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
a  Bill  in  1866  for  enabling  companies  to  dividetheir  shares  into  smaller  nominal  amoaots, 
599-608-^— Advantages  «f  a  power  to  reduce  the  nomioal  vahie  of  the  shares ;  increase 
rather  than  d«cr«ase  of  aecmity  thereby  to  the  creditors,  600-602. 

Statement  as  regards  the  redaction  of  the  noniinal  capital  of  any  company  that  this 

principle  is  recognised  by  the  Acts  of  1856,  1858,  «nd  i86t ;  €09-614.  693 Girouada 

for  die  conclusion  that  much  evil  arises  from  the  inability  of  cotropanieB  to  reduce  their 
nominal  capital,  whilst  on  the  other  faabd  no  pre^odiee  need  arise  to  erediton,  or  to  tlie 

puWc,  614-627- Liquidatioo  of  sooie  companies  in  order  to  etsrt  with  less  capital; 

great  expense  thereby,  618 Nature  of  the  provisions  desirable  Sot  giviog  publicity 

to  the  diminution  of  capital,  623-625. 

Instances  of  companies  started  with  much  mone  nomiaal  capital  than  was  subsequently 
Ibmd  to  beneoe$«»r\,6%5^6«7-— B«c>ded  approval  of  the  principle  of  limited  Kaibilitj, 

6t8,  629- ArrangexDefit  necessary  with  the  Inland  ORevenae  Office  in  connection  with 

certifieates  of  paid-«p  »J»areB  being  transferable  to  bearer.,  630-632— Way  in  wliich  tjie 
system  of  oertificates  to  bearer  is  carried  out,  without  inconvenienee,  by  foreign  craspanies, 
633-637. 

With  regard  to  the  Amendment  Bill  drawn  vp  by  witness,  it  does  not  contain  ail  A^ 
restrictions  or  safeguaids  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt,  638-640— —FurthflT'^oon- 
sideration  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  diminution  of  capital  as  regards  the  security  of 

creditors 
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Drake,  William  Richard'     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

creditors  or  debenture  holders;  argument  that  their  staius  would  not,  in  fact,  be  altered 

or  prejudiced  at  all,  639  et  seq. Difficulty  ex|jerienced  in  f>etting  persons,  to  contribute 

whose  names  liaveonce  been  leinoved  fiom  the  regisier,  although  legally  they  are  Gable 

for  a  ye»r  after  the' transfer  of  their  shares,  646-668.  700-704 Slight  advantage  to  be 

derived  from  ear^riiarkiDg  a  company  by  the  word  "  Kedoced  "  being  placed  after  its 
nanM  if  the  capital  bad  been  diminished,  670-674. 

Exceptional  cases  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  that  companies  should  not  pay  up  the 

whole  capital  on  their  shares,  675-688 Decided  effect  of  a  large  unpaid  capital  in 

causing  the  transfer  of  shares  from  solvent  people  to  those  who  a>e  more  speculative  and 
less  responsible,  681.  704 Strong  condemnation  of  the  whole  system  of  official  liquida- 
tion of  companies,  690.  734,  735 Great  evil  consequent  upon  its  being  in  the  power 

of  any  individual  shareholder  to  present  a  petition  for  the  winding-up  of  the  company; 
amendment  su^ested  on  this  score,  690-692. 

Importance  of  the  objects  of  association  being  clearly  defined,  though  In  practice  share- 
holders rarely  take  the  trouble  of  inspecting  the  memorandum  or  articles  of  association, 

693-696 Necessity  of  the  capital  being  fully  paid    up  in  the  event  of  an  issue  of 

certificates  to  bearer  being  allowed,  697-699 Advantage  in  directors  being  empowered 

to  prevent  the  transfer  of  shares  to   men  of  straw ;  instance  of  this  power  being  put  in 

force,  701-707.  743-745 BeHefthat  in  the  allotment  oF  shares  every  care  is  taken  by 

the  directors,  708-710. 

Approval  of  the  present  arrangements  as  to  the  first  incorporation  of  companies,  and 
as  to  the  seven  signatures  being  all  that  are  required  in  order  to  obtain  registration,  711- 
718.  736—— Satisfaction  expressed  with  the  present  system  of  lenring  companies  to  form 

their  own  constitution,  ^\^^^S Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  of  limited  companies  being 

allowed  so  to  cAnatituts  tbem^elTea  thai  the  liability  of  the  directors  slsould  be  untimited, 
730-733- 

Necessity  of  exhausting  the  existing  shareholders  before  proceedingagainst  shureholders 
recently  removed  firoiu  the  register  ;  sufficieucy  hitherto  of  the  exi^ng  skurebolders  for 

meeting  all  claims  of  creditors,  737-74S Cooteuapbted  power  of  a  creditorto  enforce 

his  claims  in  the  event  of  his  objecting  to  a  reduction  of  capital,  746.  749-751 Coursa 

open  to  shareholders  who  may  object  to  proceedings  being  taken  for  redaction  of  capital, 
747.  748- 

F. 

Feet  (^Refistrationy,     Receipt  of  about  20,000  /.  a  year  from  the  fees  in  witness's  office, 

these  being  paid  by  stamps,  ffon.  E.  C.  Curzon  235,  236.  266 Large  amount  of  the 

fees  paid  u>r  registration,  ib.  2146,  2147. 

Fraud  (PromoHon  of  Companies),     Numerous  cases  of  misrepresentatioD  and  fraud  which 
have  come  to  witness's  knowledge  on  the  part  of  promoters  of  companies  under  tlie  Act 

of  1862,  Church  1483-1486 Check  to  the  fraudulent  promotion  of  companies  if  a 

proportion  of  the  shares  must  be  first  taken  up,  and  if  directors  were  required  to  have  a 

substantial  stake  in  the  concern,  ib.  1551-1556 There  has  been  more  fraud  iu  small 

than  in  large  companies,  ib.  1 556 Instances  of  companies  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 

promoters  transferring  their  personal  debts  to  them,  ib.  1557-1559. 

See  also  Promotion  of  Companies.         Trantfer  of  Sbaret. 


General  Meetings.     Su^ested  limitation  of  the  time  within  which  minutes  of  general 

meetings  should  be  entered  in  the  books,  Wordsworth  363,  364 It  might  be  made 

obligatory  upon  companies  to  hold  a  general  meeting  shortly  after  registration,  Neumtarch 

988 Objection  to  its.  being  compulsory  to  hold  a  general  meeting  within  a  looatb 

afler  registrution,  at  which  meeting  persons  should  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  their 

applications  for  shares,  .BrotPTie  1167 Suggestion   that  noiii-es  of  motions  at  general 

meeiiHi:8  be  communicated  to  the  shareholders  generally,  .Soaft  1704-1706— ^Cmited 
advantage  likely  to  result  from  a  requirement  that  a  general  meeting  must  be  held  shortly 
after  the  formwtioD  of  each  eontpMoy ;  approval,,  however,  of  a  regohition  to  this  effect, 
Tbrinff  2065.  210^2 118. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  all  companies  should  hold  a  genera)  meeting  of 
sharefaoldeis  witJhin  four  months  of  the  date  of  the  registration  of  company.  Rep.  iii. 

Guaranteed  Compatnes.     Explanativm  relative  to  the  authority  to  form  comisanies  in  whidh 
the  liability  of  the  members  is  limited  by  guarantee  ;  no  company  of  this  kind  has  yet 
•  been  formed,  t}rake  596-598. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that  no  guaranteed  companies  had  been  formed  wider  Ae 
Act  of  1862,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  9143,  2144. 
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H. 

Henderson,  William  Knapp,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Accountant  in  the  City ;  has 
had  considerable  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  i86at  923,  924.  951,  952 

Delivers  in  a  statement  of  the  number  of  companies  in  liquidation  up  to  the  end  of 

1866,  the  amount  of  capital  involved,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  liquidators,  925, 
926— — Immense  amount  of  capital  in  liquidation  represented  by  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  firms  of  accountants,  926. 

Suggestion,  that  instead  of  the  directors  of  new  comptmies  being  appointed  under  the 
articles  of  association  by  the  promoters,  they  should  not  be  appointed  till  the  shares  are 

allotted,  927- Advantage  if  the  deposits  were  treated  as  caution-moaey,  and  were 

returnable  in  the  event  of  the  prospectus  not  being  borne  out  by  the  facts,  927,  928 

Recommendation  that  in  the  case  of  all  new  companies  only  one-fourth  of  the  capital 

should  be  uncalled,  929,  930.  939-948 Approval  of  power  being  given  to  existing 

companies  to  reduce  their  capital,  930.  950. 

0|>inion  that  compulsory  liquidation  should  be  abolished  altogether,  931 Proposal 

thiit  companies  be  wound  up  by  means  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  creditors  and  share- 
holders jointly,  and  that  the  trustees  should  emphiy  a  liquidator  or  accountant,  who 

should  be  entirely  under  their  control,  931-934 Unsatisfactory  practice  in  the  payment 

of  liquidators,  the  expense  of  liquidation  being  very  heavy,  935-937.  943-946 

Obstucle  to  companieK  resorting  to  liquidation,  on  account  of  the  great  expense,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  their  capital,  946-949. 

Howell,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Merchant  in  the  <>ity ;  considers  that  the 
legislation  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  limited  liability  has  been  very  mistaken  and 
very  pernicious,  but  is  not  prepared  to  submit  any  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the 

Act  of  1862  ;  2002-2012 In  1856  witness  suggested  a  Limited  Liability  Bill,  a  copy 

of  which  he  now  lays  before  the  Committee,  2005. 

Howell,  Mr.  Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Howell,  containing  a  statement  of  his  suggestions 
for  amending  the  law  of  partnership,  App.  158-161. 

Hyde,  Henry  Barry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Liverpool  (Limited),  1803— —Represents  (he  great  importance  to  companies 
of  being  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital,  without  resorting  to  liquidation  for  the  purpose, 

1804-1817 Desire  on   the  part  of  witness's  bank  to  reduce  its  capital,  1806 

Suggestion  as  to  the  notice  to  be  given  to  the  public  and  to  creditors  before  the  capital  is 

reduced,  1809-18x2.  1818-1820.  1849-1852 Proposal  that  fully  paid  shares  mi^ht 

be  payable  to  bearer  or  to  order,  and  that  re-registration  should  be  opticmul ;  difficulty 
hereon  as  to  the  attendance  and  voting  at  public  meetings,  1821,  1822.  1853-1862. 

Expediency  of  uniform  practice  as  to  the  signatures  by  which  companies  should  be 

bound,  1823,   1824.   1879-1881 False  security  under  the  present  system  of  audit, 

which  should  be  abolished  or  greatly  amended,  1824-1827.  1863-1878 Suggestion 

with  a  view  to  securing  that  shares  when  sold  are  at  once  registeied  in  the  name  of  the 

purchaser,  1827-1832 Approval  of  shareholders  in  companies  generally  having  proper 

facilities  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  1833-1841. 

Insuperable  obstacles  at  present  to  a  reduction  of  capital  being  carried  out  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  1842-1848 Contemplated  settlement  with  the  creditors  before  any 

company    could   reduce  its  capital,  1849-1851 Advantage  of  the   accounts   being 

registeied  more  frequently  than  at  present,  1871 Means  of  preventing  any  injury  to 

the  revenue  under  the  proposed  system  of  making  shares  payable  to  bearer,  1882-1886. 


I. 

Incorporation  of  Compardes.     See  Promotion  of  Companies.     Itegittration. 

Increase  of  Capital.  Disapproval  of  legislating  against  increase  of  capital  by  the  directors, 
Tthen  the  power  to  increase  is  given  by  the  articles  of  association,  Lord  Romilly  1339- 
1342. 

Tabular  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Browne,  illustrating  the  power  given  to  directors 
without  consent  of  shareholders  in  increasing  capital  and  borrowing  on  Bills  and 
debentures,  App.  157. 

Inoperative  Companies.  Want  of  some  machinery  for  the  removal  of  inoperative  or  abortive 
companies  from  the  register,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  23,  24,  95^— Inconvenience  caused 
by  inoperative  companies,  so  that  their  removal  from  the  register  is  desirable,  ib.  268- 

271.  274 Penalty  to  which  inoperative  companies,  not  making  returns,  are  liable,  ib. 

272.  275 Information  obtained   by  witness,  by  means  of  circulars,  in  the   case  of 

companies  which  have  ceased  to  make  returns,  ib.  275. 
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Joint  Stock  Discount   Company.    Great  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  list  of  con- 

tributcmes  in  the  case  of  this  company,  Chaytor  2187,  2188 Difficulty  experienced 

through  the  action  of  the  court  in  the  winding  up  of  the  company,  ib.  2256-2S68. 


Ijond  Investment  Company  of  Ireland.  Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Land  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Ireland  having,  within  a  fortnight  of  their  incorporation,  given  accep- 
tances to  the  amount  of  480.000/.  to  Mr.  David  Leopold  Lewis,  Browne  1180 

Statement  relative  to  some  extreme  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  this 
company,  whereas  they  were  not  punished  for  the  losses  caused  by  their  misconduct, 
Lord  Romilly  1297. 1330-1337. 

Leeman  Mr.    Approval  of  Mr.  Leeman's  Bill  as  to  share  account,  Chadwick  871. 

Legislation.  Expediency  of  the  Legislature  taking  steps  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
seem  unable  to  protect  themselves  in  the  matter  of  limited  liability  companies,  Lord 

Romilly  1391-1395.  1468-1472 Approval  of  every  company  when  once  started  being 

left  as  much  as  possible  to  make  its  own  arrangements.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1893. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  BiU  being  at  once  brought  in 
by  Government  to  carry  out  the  alteiations  proposed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Rep.  iv. 

Liability  of  Former  Shareholders.  Difficulty  experienced  in  getting  persons  lo  contribute 
whose  names  have  once  been  removed  from  the  register,  although  legcally  they  are  liable 

for  a  year  after  the  transfer  of  their  shares,  Drake,  646-668.  700-704 Necessity  of 

exhausting  the  existing  shareholders  before  proceeding  against  shareholders  recently 
removed  from  the  register ;  sufficiency  hitherto  of  the  existing  shareholders  for  meeting 
all  claims  of  creditors,  ib,  737-742. 

Doubt  as  to  any  case  having  come  before  witneos,  in  which  former  shareholders  have 

been  made  liable,  Lortf  ^00(2%  1446-1449 Difficulty  in  bringing  home  liability  to 

persons  who  have  only  just  transferred  their  shares,  there  being  in  fact  no  instance  of 
such  persons  being  made  liable  in  liquidation  Church  1587-1598. 

Suggestion  that  liability  should  attach  to  shareholders  for  three  years  after  transfer  of 

shares,  Boult  1721,  1732.  1773-1780.  1788 Witness  does  not  recollect  any  case  of 

liability  being  forced  upon  past  holders  of  shares  as  well  as  present  holders.  Sir  W,  Page 

^oocf  1951-1953 Proposal  that  there  bean  absolute  liability  for  three  months  after 

transfer  in  lieu  of  the  present  conditional  liability  for  twelve  months,  which  is  found 

E radically  useless,  Chaylor  2204-2206 Objections  to  the  proposal  that  the  contingent 
ability  of  shareholders  for  twelve  months  after  transfer  of  their  own  shares,  should 
be  charged  into  absolute  liability  for  three  months,  Pochin  2331-2335. 

Limited  Liability .     Witness  fully  approves  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  Wordsicorth 

282.295 Decided  approval  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  DroAc  621-629 

"Witness  has  for  many  years  advocated  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1862,  and  considers  the 
principle  a  most  important  one,  Webster  752,  753. 

.Witness  considers  that  the  legislation  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  limited  liability 
has  been  very  mistaken,  and  very  pernicious,  but  is  not  prepared  to  submit  any  suggestions 

for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1862,  Howell  2002-2012 In  1856,  witness  suggested 

a  Limited  Liabihty  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  he  now  lays  before  the  Committee,  ib.  2005 
Advantage  of  limited  liability  had  been  introduced  under  the  form  of  partnerships  en 
commandite,  where  the  g^rants  are  wholly  liable  to  the  bankruptcy  laws,  ib.  2010. 

Proposition  that  in  lieu  of  the  word  "  limited"  as  under  the  Act  of  l86s,  the  word 
"  corporate"  or  "  incorporate"  be  used,  so  that  a  variety  of  societies  which  are  not 

associations  for  profit  might  become  registered  under  the  Act,  Thring  2013-2015 

Opinion  as  to  the  mischevious  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  word  "  limited",  ib.  2013- 
2015. 

See  also  Act  of  1862.        Private  Partnerships. 

Liquidation  or  Winding  up  op  Companies; 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Supervision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 

and  of  Voluntary  Liquidation,  instead  of  Compulsory  Winding  up. 

2.  As  to  the  Appointment  of  Liquidators. 

3.  As  to  the  Payment  of  Liquidators. 

4.  Immense  Business  of  some  Firms  in  Liquidation. 

6.  Fees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Powers  as  to  Taxation  of  Costs. 

6.  Suggested  Winding  up  under  Trustees,  as  in  Scotland. 

7.  Objection  to  a  Creditor's  Representative  in  Winding  up. 

8.  Suggestion  as  to  Winding  up  in  the  County  Courts. 

9.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally. 

0.68.  Z  3  1.  Evidence 
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Liquidation  or  Winding  up  of  Co»PANiEs—ioat\nne<\. 

I.  Evidence  as  to  the  Advantas^e  of  the  Supervision  of  I  he  Court  of  Chanctry  and 
qf  Voluntary  Liquidation,  instead  cf  Compuisory  Winding  up. 

Imprtance  attached  to  the  supervision  ot' the  court  in  winding  up,  Chadwick  883 

Opinion  that  compulsory  liquidation  should  be  abolished  altogether,  Henderson  931 

Immense  expense  involved  in  the  compuNorj  winding-up  of  companies,  so  that,  except  in 
case  of  fraud  voluntary  liquidation  under  the  supervision  of  the  coint  should  be  adopted, 

Browne  l  ^57-1 162 Approval  of  the  system  of  volontHry  winding  up  under  supervision 

of  ihe  court,  Lord  Romilly  »323, 1 324 iStHtement  as  to  application  for  voluntary  vvind- 

'  m^  up  being  rarely  made  at  present.  Church  1638-1640.  1645,  1646. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  no  compulsory  winding  up  in  the  Court  ol'  Chancery,  except 

in  case  of  positive  fraud,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  1897 Suggestion  that  in  certain  cases 

where  compulsory  winding  up  is  now  resorted  to,  there  should  be  a  winding"  up  under  the 
supervision  of  tb«  court,  ib.  » 897-1901— Conclusion  as- to  the  expediency  of  leaving  to 
the  shareholders  and  creditors  rather  than  to  a  judge  the  whole  question  of  liquidation,, 

excei^t  wl»ere  low  is  imolved,  ib.  1899-1901 Further  explanation  of  the  proposal  that 

compnKory  nioding  np  should  not  be  by  the  court,  but  under  supervision  of  the  court,  i'6. 

1934-1937 Further  statement  in  favour  of  voluntary  winding  u|^  and  of  winding  up 

by  order  of  the  creditors  instead  of  by  the  court,  ib.  1980-1983. 

Saving  of  expense  if,  instead  of  compulsory  liquidation,  winding  up  under  the  supa*- 

▼i«ion  of  the  couit  were  more  generally   resorted  to,  TXm^  2077-2081 Grounds  for 

the  recommendation  that  the  winding  up  of  companies  by  the  court  should  be  entirely 

abolished,   Chaylor  2254,  2255 Circumstant e>»  under  whid).  lompulaetry  vitodingBp 

by  tiie  creditors,  and  voluntary  windiog  up,,  should  respectively  take  piaoi^  iLut^^ 

%.  At  tc  the  Appointment  <^  LiquidaUm. 

Abuse  artsipg  in  ihe  appointioent  of  liquidators,  and  in  their  not  bein«^  under  adequate 

control,  Webster  820-828 Expediency  of  the  creditors  as  well  as  the  shareholders 

having  a  voice  in  the  appotutaaent  of  vduntary  bquidalors,  Chsdwici  873-H75.  882, 
883.  §85-888. 

Evidence  in  fiirthpr  explanation  of  witness's  objection  to  the  system  of  appointment  of 
liquidators;  injustice  in  the  cteditors  not  being  better  represented  in  the  liquidation, 
Cbadvmh  902-913         Saiisfactoty  liquidation  wWn  there  is  but  one  liquidator  selei'ted 

by  the  court  as  the  representative  of  all  partie:*,  ib.  903-910.  914-918 Facility  and 

economy  in  wiodii^  ufi  if  there  were  permanent  ufficem  of  co«rt  for  the  purpose  paid  by 
salary,  Brotont  1162; 

Explanaton'  statement  as  to  the  course  piirstied'  in  the  appointment  of  official  liqui- 
dator*. Lord  itontii/y  1315-1321.  1424-1426 Weressity  of  responsible  and  respectaoie 

pcKsens  as  eiBriul  liquidators,  >^.   13T8,    1319-— Keason  for  objecting  to  a  class  of 

liquidators  regularly  attached  to  the  court,  ib.  132s Kxplanation  in  regard  to  the 

balaaces  in  the  bands  of  the  official  liquidators,  and  the  liability  of  the  latter  ia  regavd 
to  them,  a.  i.369ri36a. 

Explanation  as  to  the  coarse  pursned  in  tlie  Rolls  Court  in  the  appointment  of  official 
liquidators ;  frequent  selection  of  the  rame  firntw  in  lira  of  indivrduals,  Church  1496- 

1499- Difficulty  ia  finding  competent  liquidators,  unless  by  einplaying  accoontants' 

firais,  ib.  1572,  1573 Question  further  coisidered  as  to  the  mooe  'o£  appointmeat  of 

liquidators ;  expediency,  in  soise  cobca,  oi  the  creditors  having  a  voice  ia  tue  matter,  3>. 
1629-1635. 

9*  A4  tatit  iPfHf/matt  of  Liqvidat»rt: 

AntMnaloos  practice  in  settling  the  remuneration  of  the  liquidators,  Chadwick 
875~88l.  920,  9«i         Suggested  remuneration  of  the  liquidators  otherwise  than  by  a 

per-centjigp,  ij.  881.  919-922 ITrreatisfactory  practice  111  the  payment  of  liquidators, 

the  expeuse  of  liquidation  beini;  very  heavy,  Henderson  935-937.  943-946 ^Belief  as 

to  the  htavy  charges  made  by  the  liquidators  of  companies,  Newmarch  1069. 

Explanation  as  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  official  liquidators, 
Zorrf  i?offiiWy  1315-1321.   1424-1426-—— Objection  to  payini;  the  liquidators  by  fixed. 

salary,  ib.  1318 Very  large  profits  mivie  by  the  official  hquidatcrs,  ib.  1319.  1423 

Payment  of  voluntary  liquidators  adverted  to ;  bow  far  there  is  any  check  on  the 

part  of  witness,  ib.  1421-1423.  1427-1430. 

Varying  modes  of  payment  of  the  liqaidators,  no  definite  prrticiple  having  yet  been 

laid  down.  Church  1500,  1501.  i63f<.  1571.  >6oo Check  exercised  by«he  court  upon 

imn.oderate  charges  by  liquidators,  ib.  1502, 1503.  1599-1601.  1645,  16^6- 

Great  difficulty  of  witne^^s  in  deciding  as  to  the-  payment  of  liquidators,  so  that  he  is 
desirous  of  letting  the  eotnpauies  make  tlieir  own  bargains,  SirW.  Page  Wood  1912, 
1913.  1941-1944.  1998-2001— —Suggestion  that  nntil  the  process  of  winding  up 
was  completed,  the  liquidators  should  not  be  paid  except  for  expenses  out  of  pocket, 
Thring  2018-2022.  2037. 
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Liquidation  or  Winding  vp  of  Companies— coatinutA. 

4.  Immente  Butiness  of  some  Firms  in  Liquidation : 

Statement  of  the  number  of  companies  in  liquidation  up  to  the  end  of  1866,  the 
amount  of  capital  involved,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  liquidators,  Henderson  925, 

926 Immense  amount  of  capital  in  liquidation  represented  by  two  or  three  of  the 

|>rincipal  firms  of  accountants,  ib.  926. 

ft.  Fees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  powers  at  to  Taxation  of  Costs: 

Information  relative  to  the  fees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  connection  with  the  winding 
up  of  companies:  very  moderate  amount  of  these,  Church  14B9-1495.  1504-1507.  1569, 

1570 Power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  tax  the  costs  both  of  solicitors  and  of  official 

liquidators,  in  winding  up,  ib.  1634-I637 In  cases  of  voluntary  liquidation,  the  court 

has  no  power  of  taxation  except  on  appeal,  ib.  1535,  1536 Appointment  of  a  solicitor 

by  the  official  liquidator,  the  fees  of  the  former  being  taxed,  ib.   1574-1576 Opinion 

wat  the  fees  «re  generally  too  high.  Sir  W,  Page  Wood  2000. . 

■  4.  Suggested  Winding  uf  under  Trustees,  as  in  Scotland  : 

Proposal  that  companies  be  wound  up  by  means  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  creditors, 
and  shareholders  jointly,  and  that  1  he  trustees  should  employ  a  liquidator  or  acconntant 
who  ehould  be  entirely  under  their  control,  Henderson  931-934. 

7.  Objection  to  a  Creditor's  Representative  in  Winding  up: 

Doubt  whether  any  advantage  would,  on  the  whole,  result  from  the  appointment  if  a 

■creditor's  Tepiesentative  in  all  cases  of  winding  up,  Lord  Romillj/  1307-1312 Double 

expense,  if  the  creditors  as  well  as  the  shareholders  were  always  represented  by  a  liqui- 
dator. Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1904. 
• 

8.  Suggestion  as  to  Winding  up  in  the  County  Courts : 

Proposal  that  some  of  the  smaller  companies  might  be  wound  up  in  the  couiuy  courts, 

CAwrcA  1531-1533 Circumstances  by  which  it  might  be  decided  what  cases  should 

be  wound  up  in  the  county  courts,  ib.   1608,  1609 Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  for 

referring  certain  cases  to  the  county  courts  to  be  wound  up.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1905^ 
1938,  1939- 

Resolution  of  ihe  Committee  that  the  court  before  which  a  petition  for  «rinding-uj>  shall 
be  brought,  shall  have  power  to  refer  the  simpler  cases  of  liquidation  to  such  county 
couri  as  it  may  direct,  under  the  order  of  the  said  court.  Rep.  iii. 

9.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  generally : 

Tarticiilars  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  winding  up  of  companies  may  or 
must  take  place,  it  being  nee  essary  to  file  at  witness's  office  any  resolution  as  to  winding 

Vi^,  Hon.  E.C    Curzon  54-62 Suggested  power  in  companies  to  withdraw  noiice 

to  wind  up,  if  amalgamation  should  subsequently  to  such  notice  become  practicable, 
ib.  104. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  members  of  companies,  where  the  capital  is  all  paid  up  having 
a  right  to  call   for  the  winding  up  of  the  concerns   and   the  division   of  the  surpluB, 

Wordsworth  365-367^ Considerable  delay  and  e2j>ease  under  the  present  system  of 

liquidation  of  companies ;  instances  of  this,  Newmarch  556-561 Strong  condemnation 

otthe  whole  system  of  official  liquidation  of  companie84J)raAe  690.  734,735 Belief  as 

to  the  great  mischief  of  the  present  system  of  liquidation,  Webster  761. 

Restriction  suggested  in  regard  to  single  shareholders,  or  creditors  having  the  power 

to  bring  any  company  into  liquidation,  Chadtcick  875,  884 Several  cases  of  companies 

in  liquidation    through    misfortune.   Church    1486-1488 Instances  of  compulsory 

winding  up,  where  the  assets   will  give  20 «.  in  the  pound,  <&•  1635-16^7 Several 

reasons  for  which  the  Act  allows  companies  to  be  wound  up.  Sir  W-  Page  Wood  1992 
——Reference  to  the  expense  of  liquidation  as  being  enormous,  Thring  2018. 

Statement  in  favour  of  the  oreditots  having  the  -same  powers  in  wiadiqg  up  as  tuader 
ordinary  bankruptcy,  the  liquidators  being  named    by  them,  Chaytor  8355-8866    ■ 
Expediency  of  the  shareholders  having  the  right  of  inspection  duiii^g  winding  vf,  ib. 

3204' Suggestion  for  remedying  the  inconvenience  now  experienced  during  the  long 

vacation  in  not  being  able  to  bring  forward  cases  of  liquidation,  ib.  2267,  2268 Staxe- 

mentin  &vonr  of  shareholders  being  precluded  from  windiog  up  unless  by  vote  of  the 
majority  at  a  meeting,  ib.  22i69-S279. 

Memorandum  by  Mc  Chaytor,  containing  a  summary  of  his  suggestions  in  regard  to 
"file  winding  up  of  limited  companies,  App.  J  63. 

See  also  Agra  and  Masternua^s  Bank.  DitsobUiou  of  Compomas.        .  Joint  St/seh 

Discouat  CompoMy.        Pttition  to  Wind  up.        .Redtution  of  Capdtal,  2. 

Utb  if  SkareholSers.    Improrement  if  the  lists  of  shareholders  were  rendered  to  witness's 
office  more  frequently  than  once  a  year,  Hon.  E.  C.  Cvrton,  191-195 Great  conve- 
nience if  every  company  were  to  print  annually  a  list  of  the  shareholders,  Newmarch 
0.68.                                                 «  4  650-663 
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550-553 Examination  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  companies  should  be  required 

to  publish  periodically  lists  of  their  shareholdtrs  with  the  holding  of  each,  Newtnarch 

1087-1101 When  all  the  oipital  due  is  paid  up,  Ibts  of  shareholders  need  not  be 

published,  ib.  1099,  noo. 

Decided  objection  to  the  proposal  that  all  companies  be  obliged  to  issue  to  every  share- 
holder, once  a  year,  a  list  of  the  shareholders,  with  their  names  and  addresses,  and  the 

uumber  of  shares  held  by  each,  Thriu^  2066-2068 "Way  in  which  lists  should  be 

made  out,  showing  the  shares  wholly  paid  up  or  partly  paid  up,  Pochin  2314-2316 

Expediency  of  lists  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  amount  paid  up  being  obtainable  by 
the  public  generally,  ib.  2316-2318. 

Litigation.  More  clear  understanding  of  the  Act  of  1862  on  account  of  the  litigafioa 
which  has  taken  place  upon  it,  Newtnarch  1057 Proposition  with  a  view  to  all  appli- 
cations or  cases  arising  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act  being  dealt  with  by  one  court 

instead  of  by  a  multiplicity  of  courts  as  at  present,  Browne  1146-1148 Probability 

of  much  litigation  still  arising  out  of  the  Act,  ib.  1213-1215. 

Objection  to  there  being  one  special  court  for  dealii^  with  all  cases  under  the  Act  of 

1862;  evil,  however,  of  a  multiplicity  of  courts,  I^rd  Romilly  1313,  1314 Statement 

showing  that  there  is  not  now  any  arrear  of  business  in  any  of  the  Chancery  courts,  ib. 
13*3,  13'4- 

Frequent  instances  of  litigation  owing  to  misrepresentation  in  the  prospectus,  Sir  W, 

Page  Wood  1954.  1968 Immense  amount  of  litigation  consequent  upon  the  want  of 

proper  regulations  as  to  the  formation  of  companies,  Chaytor  2162 Constant  litigation 

arising  during  liquidation  upon  the  question  of  the  shares  having  been  transferred^  iJ. 
186-21 88. See  also  Transfer  of  Shares. 


M. 

Hettings  of  Compamits.    See  General  Meetings.        R^orts  of  Meetings. 

Memorandum  of  Association.     Necessary  production,  of  a  memorandum  and  articles  of 

association  by  all  companiei;  before  registration,  Hun.  E.   C.  Curzon  3,  4 Both  the 

memorandum  and  articles  of  association  must  be  signed  by  the  same  persons,  seven  in 

number,   ib.   3 The   memorandum  contains  the  objects  for  vviiich  the  company  is 

formed,  ib. Pains  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  signatures  to 

the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  represent  bond  Jide  people,  ib  18-22 
Sufficiency  of  the  memotandniQ  of  association  for  constituting  any  company,  except 
guaranteed  and  unlimited  companies,  ib.  237-241. 

Instances  in  illustration  ofthe  great  importance  of  the  memorandum  of  association,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  making  the  directors  per>onally  responsible  for  any  wilful  departure  from 

the  objects  disclosed  therein,  Wordsworth  289-294 Importance  of  the  memorandum 

as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  company  further  adverted  to  ;  advantage  of  the  memo- 
randnm  and  articles  of  association  being  brought  directly  before  every  shareholder,  ib, 
507-521. 

Approval  of  the  me morandura  of  association  being  sent  to  every  shareholder  with  the 

prospectus,  Webster  773 Instances  of  the  memorandum  of  association  being  altered 

after  being  signed,  ib.  774,  775 There  is  no  necessity  for  the  shareholders  signing 

the  memorandum  or  articles  of  association,  ib.  775-777. 

Decided  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  registrar  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 

status  ofthe  subscribers  to  ihc  memorandum  of  association,  Newmarch  960 Witness 

would  not  interfere  with  the  present  clauses  as  regards  the  memorandum  of  association, 
ib.  1057-1059. 

Expediency  of  the  memorandum  of  association  being  attached  to  the  prospectus* 
Browne  1182—— Advantage  if  the  memorandum  of  association  were  more  limited,  and  if 

the  objects  were  more  precisely  stated.  Lord  Romilly  1302-1304 Frequent  instances 

ofthe  deeds  of  association  differing  widely  from  the  prospectus,  Church  1006,  1607. 

Statement  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  no  person  subscribing  for  shares  should 
be  deemed  to  be  a  shareholder  unless  he  had  been  supplied  with  the  memorandum  and 

articles  of  association.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1963-1974.  1996,  1997 Object  of  the 

memorandum  of  association  to  declare  the  essential  conditions  of  the  company's  consti- 
tution, Thring  2085 Illustration  ofthe  expediency  ofthe  check  exercised  by  witness 

with  regard  to  the  clauses  in  the  memorandum  of  association,  Hon.  E.  G.  VvrtoH  3151* 
2152. 

See  fdso  Objects  of  Association.        Prospectus, 
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Report,  1867 — continued. 

N. 

Names  of  Companies.  Expediency  of  a  power  to  cause  any  company  to  change  its  name  if 
it  has  improperly  adopted  such  name  in  anticipation  of  another  company  of  a  bond  Jidt 
character,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon,  77.  101-103.  176-183. 

National  Bank  of  Liverpool.  Desire  on  the  part  of  this  bank  to  reduce  its  capital,  Hyde 
1806. 

Netomarch,  William,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Represents  the  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  caused  by  those  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1862,  which  prevent  a  reduction 
in  the  nominal  amount  of  capital  or  of  shares  of  any  company,  p>i2  el  seq. Imprac- 
ticability of  statins;  accurately  the  amount  of  capital  required  until  companies  have  com- 
menced operation*,  5*^5,  526-^ — Several  w«ys  in  which  the  prohibition  upon  diminution 

of  capital  acts  most  prejudicially  to  the  public  and  to  shaieholders,  527-529.  .539-546 

Enormous  amount  of  paid-up  oipital  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  528 Circum- 
stance of  unlimited  companies  being  empowei'ed  to  convert  themselves  into  limited  com- 
punies,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  reduce  their  nominal  capital,  530-532.564,  565. 

Explanation  as  to  the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  and 
of  the  public  from  any  injury  through  ditninutioit  of  the  nominal  capital,  533-537.  562, 

563,  566-583 Expediency  of  its  being  allowed  not  only  to  diminish  the  capital  l)ut  to 

reduce  the  value  of  the  shares,  538-546 Advantage  if  certiBcate*  of  paid-up  shares  in 

limited  liability  companies  could  be  made  transferable  to  bearer,  547.  584-590 Ap- 
proval of  the  articles  of  association  being  circulated  with  the  prospectus,  or  being  sent  to 
every  person  receiving  an  allotment  of  shares,  548,  549. 

'  Great  convenience  if  every  company  were  to  print  annually  a  list  of  the  shareholders, 
550-553— -^Advantage  also  if  reports  of  meetings  were  circulated  among  the  share- 
holders, 554, 555— ^Considerable  deliiy  and  expense  under  the  present  system  of  liqui- 
dation of  companies;    inst:mce  of  this,  556-561 Examination  to   the  effect  that 

debt-niure  holders  would  not  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  ti)e  proposed  right  to  reduce  the 

capital,  566-580 Approval  generally  of  increased  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  shares ; 

impediments  under  the  present  system,  584-590. 

Witness  delivers  in  a  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Com|)anies 
Act  of  1 862 ;  590. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  to  the  immense  amount  of  capital  now 
unmarketable,  on  account  of  the  artificial  impediments  under  the  Act  of  1862 ;  954-958 
Disapproval  of  increased  legislative  restrictions  upon  tiie  promoters  of  limited  com- 
panies, 959 Considenition  ot  sundry  suggestions  made  by  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the 

amendment  of  the  Act  of  1862 ;  960-977 Inexpediency  of  its  being  left  to  any  official 

to  decide  whether  the  capital  or  any  portion  of  it  had  been  allotted  bond  fide,  977-982. 

Means  further  suggested  for  securing  publicity,  and  for  prnviding  that  ail  the  share- 
holders shall  be  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  afiUirs  of  the  company,  983 Objection  to 

any  legislative  interference  as  to  tite  amount  of  uncalled  capital,  984-987 It  might 

be  made  obligatory  upon  companies  to  hold  a  general  meeting  shortly  after  registration, 

988 Disapproval  of  a  legisliitive  prohibition  upon  the  amount  of  borrowing  power, 

989-993 Opinion  as  to  there  being  better  security  when  the  shares  are  divided  into 

small  amounts,  than  when  there  is  a  small  number  of  100 1,  or  50  /.  shares,  995-999. 

Expediency  of  its  being  obligatory  to  register  transfers  within  a  short  time,  inoo— 

1006 Natural  alarm  of  the  publin  where  there  is  a  large  uncalled  capital,  so  that  new 

companies  are  now  very  careful  to  fix  their  capital  at  a  suitable  amount,  1007-1011 

Regulations  suggested  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  any  dissenting  body  of 

shareholders  in  the  matter  of  reduction  of  capital,  1012-1015 Approval  of  its  being 

required  that  companies  shall  come  to  terms  with  their  debenture  holders  before  carrying 
out  a  reduction  ot  capital  when  the  debentures  have  many  years  to  run,  1012-1023. 

Examination  in  approval  of  a  prohibition  upon  companies  to  traffic  or  speculate  in 

tlieir  own  shares,  1024-1050 Advantage  if  Schedule  A.  to  the  Act  of  1862  were 

cancelled,  it  not  being  adopted  by  the  companies,  1051-1053 Efficient  protection 

now  afforded  to  shareholders  in  the  event  of  directors  exceeding  the  objects  defined  in 

the  memorandum  of  association,  1055-1059 More  clear  understanding  of  the  Acton 

account  of  the  litigation  which  has  taken  place  upon  it,  1057 Approval  of  its  being  in 

the  power  of  seven  subscribers  to  incorporate  a  company,  1060-1062 Objection  to  any 

legislative  interference  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  directors  in  the  undertaking, 
1063-1068. 

Belief  as  to  the  heavy  charges  made  by  the  liquidators  of  companies,  1069 Improve- 
ment if  managing  directors  might  by  voluntary  arrangements  be  made  responsible  to  the 
extent  of  their  means,  1070,  1071 Serious  injury  which  may  be  inflicted  on  a  com- 
pany by  any  shareholder  presenting  a  petition  for  its  winding  up,  so  that  it  should  be 
required  that  three  or  four  shareholders  should  concur  in  petitioning,  1072-1079.   1102- 

1109 Farther  statement  that  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  should  be  sent  to 

each  shareholder  with  the  letter  of  allotment,  1080-1082. 

0.68.  A  A  Expediency 
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Newmarch,  William,  F.R.S.     (Analysis  of  his  Evjdence) — continued. 

Expediency  of  the  buyer  of  shares  beinjj  coii;pelled  10  register  tlieni  wilbin  a  short  time 

1083-1086 FxaminatioD  in  support  of  the  suggeation  that  conipanieti  should  be  required 

to  publiith   periodically  lists  of  their  shart^holders,  with  the  holding  of  each,  1087-noi 

When  all  the  capital  is  paid  up,  lists  of  shareholders  need  not  be  published,  1099, 

1100-^ — Great  advantage  if  fully  paid-up  shares  were  not  transferable  to  bearer,  1099. 
1101. 

Nominal  Capital.     See  Capital  of  Company.        Reduction  of  Capital. 

Numbering  of  Shares.     Advanfjige  if  all  contracts  for  shares  specified  the  numbers  of  the 

shares,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1897 Less  facility  for  fraud  if  all  the  shares  were  numbered 

or  could  be  identified,  ib.  1930-1933. 


O. 

Objects  of  Association.     Careful  check  exercised  by  witness  in  order  to  see  tiiat  the  require- 
ments of  I  he  Act  are  properly  carried  out  as  regards  the  objects  of  associatiou,  Hon.  E. 

C.  Curzon,  5-17 Obligation  upon  every  company  to  state  clearly  what  its  objects  are, 

ib.  159,  160— —Refusal  of  witness  to  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  objects  are  properly 
set  fiirth  in  the  memorandum,  ib,  197-201. 

Importance  of  the  objects  of  association  being  »;learly  defined,  though,  in  practice,  share- 
holders rarely  take  the  trouble  of  inspecting  the  memorandum  or  urticles  of  association,  Drake 

693-696 Great  mischief  frequently  arising  Ironi  sanction  being  given  by  the  registrar  to 

memorandums  and  articles  of  association  which  do  not  define  ihe  objects  properly,  Webster 

754 Eftfcts  of  the  present  inquiry  and  registration  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 

objects  and  mean<  of  new  companies,  Boult  1761-1769. 

See  also  Articles  of  Association.         Memorandum  of  Association. 

Offidal  Liquidators.     See  Liquidation,  Ste. 

Overend  ^  Gurney.     Great  delay  wnd  expense  incurred  in  settling  the  list  of  contributories 
in  such  case?  as  Overend  &  Gurney,  Wordsworth  335.  337. 


Paid-up  Shares.  Importance  of  its  being  clearly  stated  whether  the  shareholders  have 
paid  lip  all  titeir  snares,  and  also  whether  they  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  paid  up  all. 

Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1896 Difficulty  arising  in  cases  where  s'>ares  have  been  written 

up  as  fully   paid   when  it  baa  not  been  really  so,  Hon.  E.  C  Curzon  '2141-3143 

Advantage  in  paying  up  shares  in  full  as  rendering  them  negotiable,  Pockin  2309.  2311. 
2313-  2320.  2326— —Suggestion  that  shareholders  be  allowed  to  pay  up  some  shares  in 

•  full,  when  calls  are  made,  ib.  2309-23 1 1 Proposal  that  the  dividend  upon  the  shares 

should  be  in  proportion  to  the  amouat  paid  op,  ib.  2319,  2320. 

Disapproval  of  shares  being  fully  paid  np  and  of  the  shareholders  being  further  liable 

for  a  similar  amount  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  PocHh,  2330 Bar  to  a  subsequent 

reduction  of  capital  when  shareJiolders  have  paid   in  full,  ib.  2358-2360 Question  ai 

pre>ent  whether  some  shares  may  be  legally  and  without  prejudice  paid  up  in  full,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  calls  are  not  paid  on  other  shares ;  expediency  of  this  right  being  clearly 
allowed  by  law,  ib.  2349-*355. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  companies  may,  if  they  think  fit,  have  a  portion  of 
their  shares  paid  up  in  full,  the  remainder  not  being  so  paid  up,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Capital. 

Petition  to  Wind-up.  Suggestion  that  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  petiiionto  wind 
up  unless  they  are  bond  fide  shareholders  of  some  stanrling,  fJon.  E.  C.  Curzon  60-62 

Great  evil  consequent  upon  its  being  in  t'le  power  of  any  indiviclunl  shareholder  to 

present  a  petition  for  the  winding  up  of  the  company ;    amendment  suggested  on  this 

score,  Drake  690-692 Serious  injury  which   may  be  inflicted  on  a  company  by  any 

shareholder  presenting  a  petition  for  its  winding-up,  so  that  it  should  be  required  that 
three  or  four  shareholders  si-ould  concur  in  petitioning,  Netcmarch,  1072-1079.  1102- 
1109. 

Great  abuse  arising  from  the  power  of  individual  shareholders  to  petition  for  a  winding- 
up,  Browne  1 149-1 152 Suggestion  that  a  creditor  should  be  compelled  to  satisfy  a 

judge  in  chambers  before  taking  any  public  step  about  a  petition,  ib.  }  153 Proposal 

tliat  shar<;holdezs,  before  application  for  winding-up,  be  required  to  show  that  they  hold 
one-tenth  of  the  capital,  i*.  1 154-1 156. 

Non-objection  to  individual  shareholders  being  allowed  to  petition  for  a  winding-up,  it 

being  open  to  the  court  to  dismiss  the  petition  with  costs.  Lord  Romil/y  1346-1350 

Doubt 
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Petition  to  Wind-up — continued. 

Doubt  whether  there  should  be  any  restriction  upon  individual  creditors  petitioning  for 
a  windinej-up,  (hough,  as  regards  shareholders,  the  joint  aution  of  a  certain  number  should 
be  required.  Church  1560-1568. 1617-1619 It  might  be  required  that  before  present- 
ing a  petition  the  creditor  made  n  previous  demand  in  writing,  ib.  1567.  i6ao-i632 

Power  of  any  creditor   to  petition  for  winding-up   without  previous  notice  to  the 

company,  ib.  1687,  1688. 

Course  proposed  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obviating  the  prejudice  which  may  arise  to 

companies    from  unfair  application  to  wind-np,  Sir   W.  Page    Wood  1984-1991 

Restriction  probably  required,  as  regards  petitions  by  single  «bareholders,  to  wind-up, 
Thring  2082-2084. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  a  petition  to  the  court  10  wind-up  a  company,  if 
presented  by  shareholders,  should  be  signed  by  one  or  more  shareholders,  who  are  either 
original  allottees  of  sliares,  or  whose  names  have  been  on  the  rfgister  as  shareholders  for 
a  period  of  not  less  tlian  six  months.  Rep.  iii. 

Pochin,  Henry  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Mayor  of  Sal  ford;  is  lai^ely  inter- 
ested in  limited  liability  compiiuies,  2288-2290 Represents  the  case  of  several  com- 
panies where  a  power  of  reducing  the  capitHl  is  urgently  desired,  2291-2297 Illus- 
trations of  I  he  very  mischievous  effect  of  the  want  of  power  to  reduce  the  capital; 
great  rehef  to  individuals,  and  great  advanta^ie  to  (he  public,  if  such  power  were  given, 

2297-230K Great  evil  in  shares  not  being  neuotiable,  through  calls  being  unpaid, 

8298-2309. 

Suggestion,  that  wlten  calls  are  made,  the  shareholders  be  empowered  to  pay  up  some 
of  their  shares  in  full,  and  to  forego  paym<  nt  on  other  shares,  so  long  as  they  provide 

the  aggregate  amount  represented  \»y  the  call,  2309-2311 Advantage  in  paving  up 

shares  in  full,  as  rendering  them  negotiable,  2309.  2311.  2313.  2320-2326 Proposal 

that  paid-up  shares  be  made  payable  to  bearer,  vviih  coupons  attached,  2312,  2313.  23'»0- 
2326. 

Way  in  which  lists  should  be  made  out,  showing  the  shares  wholly  paid  up,  or  partly 

paid  up,  2314-2316 Expediency  of  lists  of  the  shareholders,  and  of  the  amount  pHid 

up  being  obtainable  by  the  public  generally,  2316-2318 Proposal  that  the  dividend 

upon  the  shares  should  be  in  proportion  to  ihe  amount  paid  up,  2319,  2320-*— Refer- 
ence to  the  shares  in  the  Anglo-Austriap  Bank,  as  illustrating  the  advantage  of  making 
shaies  payable  to  bearer,  wiih  coupons  attached,  2320,  2321. 

Proposed  system  of  stamps,  in  the  case  of  shares  payable  to  bearer,  2324,  2325- — 
Provision  necessary  for  protecting  shareholders  when  shares  payable  to  bearer  are  lost, 

2327-2329 Disapproval  of  shares  being  fully  paid  up,  and  of  the  shareholders  'b»hg 

further  liable  for  a  similar  amount  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  2330 — ^Objections  ,io 
the  proposal  that  the  contingent  liability  of  shareholders,  f  »r  12  months  after  transfer 
of  their  shares,  should  be  changed  into  absolute  liability  for  three  months,  2,331-2335.' 

Grounds  for  the  snguestion  that  the  directors  be  required  to  infor.ii  the  shareholders 

of  what  takes  place,  substantially,  at  the  animal  meetings,  23:^6-2348.  2356,  2357 

Question,  at  present,  whether  some  shaies  may  be  legally,  and  without  prejudice,  paid 
up  in  full,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  calls  are  not  paid  on  other  shares ;  expediency  of  this 

right  being  clearly  allowed  by  law,  2349-23.55 Bar  to  a  subsequent  reduction  of  oapital 

when  shareholders  have  paid  up  in  full,  2358-2360 Absence  of  difficulty  us  regards 

attendance  at  meetings  if  shares  were  transferable  to  bearer,  and  were  endoirsed,  2361- 
2363. 

Preliminary  Inquiry.  Importance  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of  ea,ch 
scheme,  and  its  fitness  to  be  canied  out  by  a  joint  stock  company,  Boult  i693-r>69a 

Details  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  such  inquiry  be  undertakai  hy  the  Board 

of  Trade,  ih.  \%^8  et  seq. Suggestion  that  where  a  company  is  formed  for  taking 

an  existing  business  there  should  be  an  inquiry  made,  the  evpense  of  which  should  be 
paid  by  the  new  company,  ib.  1716,  1718.         See  also  Board  of  Trade. 

Priveite  Partnerships.  Opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  limited  liability  for  ^private  part- 
nerships, accompunied  with  registiation,  Howell  2010. 

Promotion  of  Companies.  Suggestion  that,  in  the  first  instances,  proiilotelw  (m*  diileclers 
should  not  be  paid  until  a  vote  of  (he  shareholders  had  been  passed,  Hon^E,  C.  Curzon 

129 In  the  formation  of  companies  the  Act  is  radically  defective  on  account  of  the 

undue  facilities  given  to  promoters,  Chadwick  844 Disapproval  of  kicreawd  iegish^v 

tive  restriction  upon  the  promotion  of  limited  companies,  Ne%emarch  gsg-^^^-'-iApproyal 
of  its  being  in  the  power  of  seven  subscribers  to  incorporate  a  company^  ib.  1060-^1^6^ 

The  less  the  Legislature  iuterlieres  with  the  formation  of  companies  ll^e  bett«iv  «6» 

1060-1065 Objection  to  a  provision  that  the  expense  of  getting  apoonapaBies  t^ljipuld 

be  paid  by  the  promoters,  Browne  1 164.  .     :  > , 

0.68.  A  A  2  .        Proowtlon 
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Promotion  of  Companies — continued. 

Promotion  of  several  companies  with  ilie  view  merely  to  their  being  subsequently 

wound  up.  Lord  Romilly  1281) Great  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  course  to  be 

pursued  in  order  properly  to  punish  wilful  deception  on  the  party  of  promoters,  as 

distinct  from  mere  exaggeration,  ib.   1291,  1292 Suggestion  that  promoters  might 

be  required  to  have  some  fecurities  registered  as  a  test  of  responsibility,  ib.  1376-1378. 

Sugfrestion  that  the  original  promoters  of  a  company  should  be  compelled  to  subscribe 
and  pay  a  deposit  upon  some  substantial  number  of  share?,  Church  1510-1513.  1577- 

1580.  1677-1680 Witness  considers  that  undue  facilities  are  given  to  the  (ormation 

ot  limited  liability  companies  by  the  Act  of  1862,  and  that  much  fraud  and  improper 
practice  have  lieen  the  result,  JBoult  1091-1693.  1697,  1698.  1724-1728.  1790-1792. 

Way  in  which  witness  proposes  to  irive  increased  facilitits  ('or  preventing  abuses,  on 
the  score  of  promotion  money.  Sir.  W.  Page  IVood  1906-1908 Conteuiplaied  appli- 
cation to  (he  court  upon  the  question  of  being  struck  off  the  register  in  the  event  of  no 
information  having  been  supplied  as  to  jjromotion  money  or  directors'  remunerator,  ib. 

1975-1979 Inability  of  the  promoters  to  act  as  diietttors  until  there  has  been  a 

meeting  of  the  company,  Hon.  E.  C.  Cuizon  2149,  2150. 

See  also  A  rticles  of  Association.  Board  of  Trade.  Capital.  Directors. 

Fraud.         Registration,  SfC. 

Prospectus.  Witness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prospectus  of  each  company;  groat 
labour  involved  in  seeing  that  tlie  prospectus  conforms  to  the  articles  of  as80<iaticn,  Hon. 

JE.  C.  Curzon  89-94 Opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  tlie  registrar  liuving  to  com- 

pare  the  prospectus  with  the  memorandum  of  association,  ib.  229-234. 

Defects  of  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  is<ue  of  undue  prospectuses ;  suggestion 
hereon  that  the  directors  be  made  liable  for  any  losses  that  may  arise  through  tHeir  mis- 
representations, Wordsworth  284-288 Further  statement  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 

present  legulalions  and  penalties  in  the  event  of  (he  circulation  of  false  prospectuses,  ib. 

311 Ad  vantaue  if  every  prospectus  was  obliged  to  contain  a  distinct  statement  that 

the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  are  to  be  seen  at  the  company's  office,  ib. 
3'«.  3>2- 

Frequent  instances  of  persons  having  b(  en  rtiined  through  taking  shares  in  companies 
where  false  representations  have  been  held  out  in  the  pro^pectna.  Lord  Romi/lg  1288, 

1289.  1291 Statement  showing  the  great  importance  of  the  memorandum  and  aiiicles 

of  association  of  every  new  company,  under  the  Act  of  1862,  being  issued  together  with 

the  prospectus,    Sir  tV.  Page   Wood  1887-1893 Instances  of  the  great  mischief  of 

persons  applying  for  shares  on  the  mere  strength  of  the  prospectus,  ib.  1888 Sugges- 
tion that  the  prospectus  should  state  distinctly  wliat  is  to  be  paid  for  promotion  money, 
ib.  1891,  1892 Fault  of  the  public  if,  with  the  memoriindum  and  articles  of  associa- 
tion before  them,  they  still  apply  for  shares  on  the  mere  faith  of  the  prospectus,  ib.  1892, 
1893. 

Difficulty  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  punishment  for  the  issue  of  false  pro- 
spectuses; that  is,  wheiher  such   fraud  should  be  made  criminal,  Thiing  2016-2018. 

2030-2034 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  regulation  that  the  memorandum  and 

articles  of  association  should  be  supplied  together  with  the  prospectus,  2058-2064. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  several  heads  which  the  prospectus  might  be  required  to  contain, 

Hon,  E.  C.  Curzon  2140 Contemplated  formation  of  the  company  in  every  instance 

before  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  ib.  2153,  2154. 

See  also  Articles  of  Association. 

Proxy  Voting.  Amendment  required  in  the  present  system  of  voting  by  proxy  at  general 
meetings,  Bovlt  1793-1799. 

Pvhliciiy.     Sugijestions  as  to  the  mode  of  publication  desirable  in  connection  with  all  new 

companies,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  83-87 Doubt  as  to  the  ndvantige  of  an  authorised 

publication  of  the  shareholders  in  limited  companies,  and  of  the  amount  of  shares  held 
by  each,  ib.  170-172. 

Means  suggested  for  secuiing  publicity,  and  for  providing  that  all  shareholders  shall 

be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,    Sevrmarch  983 Want  of 

machinery  in  the  Act  of  1 862,  to  ensure  that  publicity  wiiich  it  was  the  object  of  the  Act 

to  provide,  Broume  U12 Expediency  of  greater  publicity  and  information  being  given 

to  the  shareholders;  varying  practice  hereon  in  unlimited  companies,  Boult  1782-1787. 
See  also  Lists  of  SharehoUlers.         Returns, 

Punishment  of  Directors.  Very  little  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  way  of 
punishment  of  directors  or  others.  Lord  Romilhj  1337.         See  also  Fraud. 

Purchase  of,  or  Advances  upon,  Shares.  Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  companies  be 
restricted  from  employing  their  funds  in  the  purchase  of,  or  in  advances  upon,  their  own 

rhares,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  109-112 Examination  in  approval  of  a  prohibition  upon 

companies  to  traffic  or  speculate  in  their  own  shares,  Newmarch  961-965.  967,  968.  1024- 

1050 Way  in  which  companies  take  power  to  deal  in  their  own  shares,  Browne  1212. 

Approval 
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Purchase  of,  or  Advances  vpon.  Shares — continued. 

Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  directors  be  prohibited  from  traflScking  in  the  shares. 

Sir   fV.  Page  Wood  J  896,  1897.  1940 Coutempiated  authority  in  the  company  to 

purchase  shares,  through  the  <iiiect<>rs,  by  a  specific  vote  to  that  effect,  i6.  1909-1911. 

1940 With  regard  to  the  directors  being  impowered  by  the  company  ti»  buy  shares, 

they  >hould  not  have  any  vote  in  respect  of  such  s^hares,  tb.  1959-1962 Strong  dis- 
approval of  the  directors  havini>  power  to  buy  shares  with  the  capital  of  the  company, 
Chaytor  2235-2244,  2253,  2254. 

R. 
Bedvction  of  Capital: 

1.  Representations  in  favovr  of  Companies  being  (dlowed  to  reduce  their  Capital. 

2.  Effect  of  resorting  to  Liquidation,  with  a  view  to  Reduction  of  Capital, 

3.  Consideration  of  the  Means  of  Protecting  Creditors  or  Detieniure  Holders. 

4.  Difficulty  in  the  Case  of  Lessors  of  Mines. 

&.  Question  of  adding  the  word  "  Reduced "  to  the  Names   of   Companies 
diminishing  their  Capital. 

6.  Fieios  of  Lord  Romilly  and  Mr.   Thring  on  the  subject  of  Redaction ; 

Objection  thereto  on  the  whole. 

7.  Question  of  Unlimited  Companies  having  the  Power  of  Redaction. 

8.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Representations  in  favour  of  Companies  being  allowed  to  reduce  their  Copital : 

Grounds  for  the  recommendjition  that  there  '.should  be  a  power  to  diminish  the  capital, 

or  to  diminish  tlie  nominal   amount  of  the  shares,  Wordsworth  301-310.328-331 

Witness  represents  the  great  inconvenience  and  less  caused  by  those  chiuses  of  the  Act. 
of  1862,  which  prevent  a  reduction  in  ihe  nominal  amount  of  capital,  or  of  shares  of  any 

comyuny,  Newmarch  522  et  seq. Several  ways  in  which  prohibition  upon  diminution 

ot  capitVl  ac;s  most  prejudicially  to  ihe  public  and  to  the  shareholders,  ib.  527-529. 
539-546. 

Statement  as  regards  the  reduction  of  the  nominal  capital  of  any  company  that  thin 

principle  is  recognised  by  the  Acts  of  1856,  1858,  and  1862,  Drake  609-614.  623 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  much  evil  arises  from  the  inability  of  companies  to  reduce 
their  nominal  capital,  whilst  on  the  01  her  hand  no  prejudice  need  arise  to  creditors  or  to 

the  public,  ib.  G14-627 Importance  of  a  permission  to  reduce  the  actual  capital,  under 

proper  security  for  all  outstandmg  claims,  Webster  •jTy'Q,  760. 

Statement  strongly  in  favour  of  companies  being  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital,  Chad- 
wick  850  et  seq. Approval  of  power  being  given  to  existing  companies  to  reduce  their 

ca|)ital,  Hetiderson  930.  950 Expediency  of  evtry  facility  being  given  to  a  company 

to  reduce  or  increase  its  capital,  Boull  1700-1703.  1800-1802. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  companies  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital  with- 
out having  to  go  through  the  process  of  winding-up,  Hyde  1804-1807;  Sir  W.  Page 

Wood  1894,  1895 Evidence  in  favour  of  companies  having  the  power  to  reduce  their 

capital ;  great  inconvenience  and  mischief  arising  from  the  want  of  such  power,  Chaytor 
2171—2181 Witness  represents  the  ca.<c  of  several  companies  where  a  power  of  re- 
ducing the  capital  is  urgently  desired,  Pochin  2291-2297 Illusirations  of  the  very 

mischievous  effect  of  the  want  of  power  to  reduce  the  capital;  great  relief  to  individuals, 
and  great  advantage  to  the  public,  if  such  power  were  given,  ib.  2297-2308. 

Representations  urged  by  Messrs.  Bircham,  Dalrymple  &,  Co.,  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reductiDU  of  liability,  App.  154,  155 Bill   proposed  by  Mr.  Drake  with 

reference  to  division  of  shares  and  reduction  of  capital,  li.  156 Heads  of  Bill  proposed 

by  Mr.  Chadwick  for  enabling  companies  to  reduce  the  subscribed  capital,  &c.,  ib. 

2.  Effect  of  resorting  to  Liquidation,  with  a  view  to  Reduction  of  Capital: 

Liquidation  of  some  companies  in  order  to  start  with  less  capital ;  great  expense 

thereby,  Drake  618 Obstacle  to  companies  resorting  to  liquidation,  on  account  of  the 

great  expense,  as  a  means  of  reducing  their  capital,  Henderson  946-949 Adequate 

machinery  for  reduction  of  capital  by  means  of  voluntary  liquidation,  Brotone  1 139, 1140. 

1208 Permsment  injury  to  a  company  by  voluntary  liquidation  in  order  10  start  with 

less  capital,  Boult  1702,  1703. 

Great  importance  to  companies  of  being  allowed  to  reduce  th^ir  capital  without  resorting 

to  liquidaiion  for  the  purpose,  Hyde  1804-1807;  Sir  W.Page  Wood  1894,  1895 

Dissolution  of  companies  if  they  attempt  to  reduce  their  capital  by  having  recourse  to 
liquidation,  Hyde  1807, 1808.  1842-1844 Insuperable  obstacles  at  present  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  capital  being  carried  out  in  asatisfactory  manner,  ih.  1842-1848. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  Means  of  Protecting  Creditors  or  Debenture  Holders  : 
Certain  cimditions  proposed  subject  to  which  it  might  be  left  to  companies  to  lower 

their  cnpiial,  Hon.  E.H,  Curzon  105-107-^— Improbability  of  any  prejudice  to  creditors, 
or  the  public  by  a  diminntioQ  of  the  capital,  Wordsworth  490-496-- — Explanation  as  to 
the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  crediters  and  of  the  public  from 
0,68.  A  A  3  any 
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Reduction  of  Cj*p/tjz— continued. 

8.  Consideration  of  ihe  Meant  of  Protectinff  Creditors,  ^c. — contiiHied. 

any  injury  through  the  diminution  of  the  nominal  capiial,  Netomarch  o33-537»  56'»  56.i» 

6fj6-5S3 Ex -<i urination  to  the  efFtci  that  debenture  holders  would  not  be  in  any  way 

prejudiced  by  the  proposed  right  to  reduce  the  capital,  ib.  566-580 

Nature  of  the  (irovisions  desimble  for  giviiig  publicity  to  the  diminution  of  capital, 

Drake  623-625 Further  consideraiim  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  diminution  of 

capital  as   regards  the  security  of  creditors  or  del>enture  holders ;  argument  that  their 

status  would  not,  in  fact,  be  jiltered  or  prejudiced  at  all,  ib.  639  et  seq. Contemplated 

power  of  a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claims  in  the  event  of  his  objectniu;  to  a  reduction  of 

capital,  it).  746.  749-751 Course  open  to  shareholders  who  may  object  to  proceedings 

being  taken  for  reduction  of  capital,  ib.  747,  748. 

Absence  of  difficulty  in  protecting  present  creditors  if  ihe  capital  were  reduced;  that 
is,  by  an  enactment  that  reduced   shxres  transferred  should  carry  their  original  liability ,^ 

Webster,  778-782 Suggestion  that  debenture  holders  objectmg  to  reduction  of  capital 

might  be  paid  off  at  par  with  iiiteres',  ib.  778,  779 Full  s  vurity  contemplated  to  be 

given  to  crediioiK,  bondholders,  &.C.,  before  any  company  can  reduce  its  capital,  Chad- 
wick  850.  853.  889,  890. 

Regulation  suggested  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  any  dissenting  body  of 

shareholders  in  th*'  matter  of  reduction  of  capital,  iVetomarch  1012-1015 Approval 

of  its  being  required  that  companies  >hiill  coui«  to  terms  with  their  debenture  holders 
before  carrying  0'<t  a  n-ductiou  of  capital  when  the  debentures  have  many  years  to  run, 

«7». .  ioi2-i02;< Non-objection  to  companies   reducing  ilieir  capital,  provided  ample 

protection   i<  given  to  ail  rreditois  and  to  disseniient  shareholders,  firowAe  (i 39-1 142 

Que>tion  ftrrther  considered  as  to  tlu'  means  of  fully  protecting  both  shareholders  and 

creditors  in  the  event  of  reduction  of  capital,  ib.  1-^07-1210.  1216. 

Sujigestion  as  to  t!ie  notice  to  be  given   to  the  public  and   to  creditors   before  the 

capital  is  reduced,  Hi/de  1809-1812.   1818-1820.   1849-1852 Contemplated  s^ttle- 

n)ent  with  the  creditors  before  any  company  could   reduce  its  capiial,  ib.    1849-1851 

Ample  noiice  ami  security  proposed    to  be  given   to  creditors  before  reduction  of 

capital,  Sir  W.   I'uge  Wood  1895-1897.    1922,  1923 Way  in  which  the  rights  of 

existing  creditors  should  be   preserved   in  the  event  of  reduction  of  capital,   Chttytor 
2183-2185. 

4-  Difficulty  in  the  Case  of  Lessors  of  Mines  : 
Obstacle  in  the  case  only  of  lessors  of  mines  as  regiirds  the  security  in  connection  with 
diminution  of  capital,  Chatimch  850-853. 

5.  Question  of  adding  the  word  "Reduced"  to  the  Names  of  Companies  diminishing 

their  Ctipitiil : 

Slight  advantage  to  be  derived  from  ear-marking  a  company  by  the  word  ''  reduced  " 

being  placed  iifter  its  name,  if  the  capital  had   been  diminished,  Drake  670-674 

Objection  to  the  proposal  that  companies  reducing   tiieir  capital  shoolil  be  ear-marked 

by  having  the  wor.1  "  reduced"  affixed  to  their  name,  Oarfio/cA  854-856 Approval 

of  the  u.se  of  the  word  "  reduced"  when  a  company  reduces  its  capital,  Hi/de  i8io-i8t2. 

1852 Witness  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  addition  of  the  word  "reduced," 

Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1895.  1923. 

6.  Vietcs  of  Lord  Romilly  and  Mr,  Thriiig  on  the  subject  of  Reduction  ;  Objection 

thereto  on  the  whole : 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  proposition  for  empowering  companies  to  leduce  their  capital 

by  simple  resolution.  Lord  Romilly  1305,  1306.   1379-1386 Difficulty  as  regards 

creditors  if  there  were  a  power  to  reduce  the  capital,  ib.  1382-1386. 

Examination  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  power  of  companies  to  reduce  their  capital ; 
apprehension  lest  new  companies  should  come  out  with  a  very  large  capital,  as  a  mere 
attraction,  and  would   invaiiably  reduce  their  capital  subsequently,  Thring  2043-2050. 

3087-2108.  21 19-2129.  2132-2138 Probability  of  its  being  feasible  to  devise  certain 

regulations  for  the  protection  o(  creditors  and  debenture  holders,  so  that  reduction  of 
capital,  aft«r  due  notice,  might  not  cause  any  damage  or  loss,  ib.  2046.  2049—2054. 
2088-2108.  2127-2129,  2134-2136 Difficulty  as  regards  the  assent  of  all  the  credi- 
tors to  reduction  of  capital,  ib.  2051-2054 Suggestion  that  if  the  power  to  reduce  the 

capital  be  granted  in  the  case  of  new  companies  the  memorandum  of  association  should 

declare  that  there  .is  such  a  power,  ib.  2089 Precautions  suggested  in  the  event  of 

reduction  of  capital  by  existing  companies,  ib.  2089.  2096-2108. 

Witness  repeats  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  right  of  limited 
companies  to  reduce  their  capital,  Thring  2101-2108.  2122-2129.  2132-2138. 

7.  Question 
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Seduction  of  Capital —continued. 

7.  Qaestioti  if'  VnKmited  Companies  having  thf  Power  of  RedtuHon : 
Explanations  relative  to  the  aulhority  gii-en  to  unlimited  companies,  by  the  Act  of 

1856,10  reduce  iheir  liiibility;  argument  that  this  is  not  analogous  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  capital  by  limited  companies,  Thring  2090-2095.  2119-2125.  2130- 
2134. 

Oirrectioo  of  the  statement  in  regard  to  unlimited  compuoies  havii^  power  to  reduee 
their  capital,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzoa  2139,  2140. 

8.  Conclunona  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  : 

Resolution  of  the    Committee  that  companiett  should    he  allowed  to   reduce  their 

cnpital  on  certain  conditions.  Hep.  iii. These  conditions  are  that  notice  be  given  to 

the  reiristrfir  of  joint  stock  companies,  ib. That  notice  be  s>iven  by  advertisement  or 

otherwise  in  sucn  manner  ;is  the  Board  of  Trade  mny  direct,  ib.  iv. That  the  consent 

of  all  parties,  being  creditoisof  the  companv  at  the  date  of  the  re<iuction,  be  obtained, 

ib. Or  ihat  the  rlaims  of  such  creditors  be  discharged,  ib.         Or,  that  in  cases  <jf  the 

absence  <>r  legal  incapacity  of  creditors,  the  amount  in  cash  of  their  claims  be  invested 
in  Gkyvemment  securities,  or  placed  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  names  of  trustees, 
under  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ib. 

See  also  Bolckow  Sf  Vaughan.         Capital. 

Reduction  or  SusoirisioN  of  Shares: 

Expediency  of  its  being  allowed,  not  only  to  diminiiih   the  cnpital,  but  to  reduce  the 

value  of  the  shares,  Newmurch  301-310.  328-331.  53H-546 Statement  in  explanation 

of  the  restriction  upon  the  division  of  shares  into  smHiler  amounts;  rejection  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  a  Bill  in  1866  for  enabling  comjinnies  to  divide   their  'shares  into 

smaller   nominal  amounts,   Drake  5(19-608 Advantages  of  a  power  to  leduce  tlie 

nominal  shares  ;  increase,  lalher  thun  decre.ise,  of  st-curity  thereby  to  the  creditors,  ib. 
600-602. 

Important  improvement  by  allowing  companies  to  divide  their   shares  into  smaller 

amounts,  Webster  759 Appioval  of  fehares  being  fixed  at  as  low  amount  as  the  persons 

forming  the  company  may  consider  desirable,  ib.  783-786 Opinion  as  to  ihere  being 

better  security  when  tiu-  shares  are  divided  into  small  n mounts  than  when  there  is  a 

small  number  of  100/.  or  50/.  shares,  Newmarch  995-999 Approval  of  a  power  in 

companies  to  subdivide  their  shares,  Browne  1139. 

Less  responsible  I'ody  of  shareholders  where  the  shares  are  reduced  to  small  denomina- 
tions, Loid  Romilly  1387-1390 Explanation  as  to  the  object  and  advantage  of  the 

system  of  large  nominal  shares,  with  only  a  small  portion  paidup,  7'Ar£n^  2042-2047 

Objection  to  altering;  the  denomination  of  the  shares,  as  well  as  to  reducing  the  capital, 
ib.  2048.  2087,  2088.  2128,  2129. 

Expediency  of  a  power  to  companies  to  reduce  the  nominal  value  of  their  shares, 
Chaytor  2181,  2182.  2185,  21S6. 

Views  of  Messrs.  Bircham,  Dalrymple  k  C!o.  in  favour  of  the  proposal  for  the  division 

or  reduction  of  shares,  App.  155 Bills  proposed  by  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Chad  wick, 

for  enabling  companies  to  divide  or  reduce  the  amount  of  their  shares,  &c.,  ib.  156. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  companies  should  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Rep.  iii,  iv. 

R^igter  of  Shareholders.     Explanation  that  a  person  becomes  a  member  the  moment  his 

name  is  placed  on  the  leg'ster,  but  not  before,  fTorrfwforiA  314-318 More  strict 

penalty  sugaested  in  the  event  of  default  in  removins  names  from  the  register,  ib.  318, 

319 ^Importance  of  a  revised  list  of  mesr.brt*  being  sent  to  the  registrar's  office  more 

frequently  than  once  a  year,  so  as  to  increase  the  facilities  for  public  inspttrtion,  ib.  319- 

327 Advantage  if  questions  of  removal  of  names  from  the  register  were  decided  by 

the  common  law  court,  without  subsequent  reference  to  a  jury,  ib.  332-345 Sugges- 
tion also,  that  unless  a  person  questioned  liis  membership  within  three  months  after  his 
name  was  on  the  register,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  raise  the  question,  ib.  335,  336. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  difierent  courses  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  persons  put  on  the 
register  without  any  authority,  as  distinct  from  those  wlio,  misled  by  representations,  have 
given  authority  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  register.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1893 
Expediency  of  a  personal  remedy  against  the  directors  in  the  event  of  the  register  being 

improperly  kept,  ib.  1896 Further  statement  as  to  the  course  proposed  in  connection 

with  the  improper  registration  of  persons,  througli  fault  of  the  directors,  ib.  1924- 

»929- 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  persons  who  take  shares  under  misrepresentations  should 
have  a  remedy  against  those  who  misrepresent,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  their 
name:»  off  the  register,  Thritig  2016-2018. 
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Rbgistration,  and  Office  of  Registrar: 

Statement  as  to  the  extent  to  wbicli  witness  takes  steps  in  order  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  Act;  his  duties  are  chiefly  passive,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  5  et  $eq.  2i8-a«6— 
Regulation  of  ihe  appointment  of  registrar  by  ihe  174th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1862,  ib, 
27-30  —  Opinion  that  the  registrar  should  have  greater  powers  to  enforce  compliance 

with  the  Act,  ib.  63 Inability  of  witness  to  refuse  a  certificate  if  the  objects  of  the 

company  are  clearly  set  forth,  no  matter  how  absurd  they  be,  and  if  tlie  memorandum  is 

duly  signed  by  seven  persons,  ib.  242-249.  267 Considerable  advantage  attacked  by 

the  public  to  the  registration  requirements,  ib.  276-278. 

Question  as  to  the  registrar  having  any  leual  right  to  refuse  a  certificate  so  long  as 
the  memorandum  is  signed  by  seven  persons  in  tlie  prescribed  form,  Wordsworth  2<»5 

Absence  of  discretioniiry  powers  in  tlie  registrar  under  ihe  Act  of  1862,  ib.  369,  370 

Disajiproval  of  a  discretionary  power  in  the  registrar  to  refuse  registration,  ib.  371- 

374 Defect  of  the  Act  in  making  incorporation  too  easy,  ib.  488,  489. 

Approval  of  the  present  artangements  as  to  the  first  incorpora:i<m  of  companies,  and  as 
to  the  seven  signatures  being  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  registration,  Drake 

711  -718 The  registrar  has  at  present  either  too  much  power  or  too  little,  Webster  754 

The  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  should  have  the  same  power  as  the  lie* 

gisirar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  should  have  a  veto  upon  registration,  Chadwick  844- 
848. 

Enlarged  powers  proposed  to  be  revived  in  the  registrar,  Browne  1113.  1130.  1171- 

1197 Suggestion  that  no  company  should   be  allowed  to  be  incorporated  until  the 

prospectus  and  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  sissociution  have  heen  submitted  to  and 

certified  by  the  registrar,  ib,   1113-1130 Expediency  of  its  being  obligatory  upon 

the  registrar  to  see  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  inospectus 

and  in  the. articles,  jfc. Consideration  of  sundry  exceptions  to  the  proposal  that  the 

registrar  should  make  a  preliminary  examination  and  should  certify  before  registration  is 
granted ;  conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  oheck  for  the  protection  of  ihe  public, 
ib.  1274-1285. 

Objection  ti>  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  exercising  judicial  functions  upon 

the  question  of  registration.  Lord  Romilly  1293,  1294 Necessity  of  an  appeal  from 

the  registrar  if  he  were  to  act  judicially,  ib.    1293.   1367,  1368 Evidence  in  further 

support  of  the  vietv  that  the  registrar  should  be  a  mere  ministerial  officer  and  should  not 
act  judically,  tft.  1363-1378. 

Correction  of  a  statement  that  there  were  two  stages  of  incoi  poration,  and  that  the 
memorandum  imd  the  articles  are  not  necessarily  registered  at  the  same  time,  Hon.  C.E. 

Curzon  2146,  2147 Great  mischief  consequent  upon  the  want  of  proper  n^gulations 

respecting  the  formation  of  companies,  Chaytor  2158.  2162 Witness  hands  in  a  paper 

explanatory  of  the  various  alteraiions  proposed  by  him  in  the  existing  ].ractice,  ib.  2160, 
S161. 

List  of  documents  required  by  the  Act  to  he  forwarded  to  the  registrar,  App.  153 

Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Browne  in  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  his  proposition 
for  placing  certain  checks  in  the  r.gistrar  before  incorporation  is  allowed,  ib,  158. 

See  9\so  Accounts.         Act  of  1862.         Agents.        Articles  0/ Association.         Capital 
of  Companies.         Deposits.  Fees.  Memorandum  of  Association.  Protno- 

Hon  of  Companies.         Prospectus.         Slock  Exchange. 

Registration  of  Transfers.    See  2'ransfers  of  Shares. 

Reports  of  Meetings,     Advantage  if  reports  of  meetings  were  circulated  among  the  share- 

holders,  Newmarch  554,555 Objection  to  tiie  suggestion  that  a  report  of  each  meeting 

should  he  forwaided  to  every  shareholder,   Thring  2069 Great  difficulty  and  expend 

to  be  incurred  by  sending  certain  information  to  all  the  shareholders.  Hon  E.  C.  Curzon 
2151 Grounds  for  the  suggestion  that  the  directors  be  required  to  inform  the  share- 
holders of  what  takes  place  substantially  at  the  annual  meetings,  Pochin  2336-2348. 
3356,  2367- 

Resolutions.     Necessity  of  the  companies  making  returns  to  witness's  office  of  anv  special 
resolutions  that  are  passed,  as  for  alteration  of  name,  increase  of  capital,  or  conversion  of 

pid-up  capital  into  stock,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  47-49 Expediency  of  the  companies 

being  bound  to  register  all  resolutions,  16.  49 Proposal  that  copies  of  special  resolu- 
tions be  regularly  sent  to  each  member,  instead  of  its  being  optional,  fVordsmorth  358,  359. 

Returns.     Obligation  upon  the  companies  to  make  a  return  annually,  showino-  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  shareholders,  the  amount  of  capital,  the  amount  calTed  up,  &c. ; 

importance  of  this  return,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  25,  26.  31,  32 Frequent  instances  of 

incorrect  annual  returns  by  the  companies,  so  that  witness  does  all  in  his  power  to  secure 

accuracy  in  this  respect,  to,  32-46 Advantage  of  publication  as  a  means  of  preventing 

delay  or  inaccuracy  in  the  annual  returns ;  the  system  of  a  fine  being  inoperative,  ib.  64- 

70 Statement  as  to  the  powerlessness  of  witness  to  prevent  false  or  inaccurate  r^s- 

tration  or  irregular  returns,  ib,  72-82. 
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Returns — continued. 

Proposal  that  the  directors  of  any  companies  be  made  personally  liable  for  debts  in- 
curred during  default  in  making  the  returns  required  by  the  Act,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  83. 

184-186 Further  statement  as  to  the  inoperativeness  of  the  provisions  as  to  penalties 

for  omission  in  making  annual  returns,  ib.  99.  1 00.  1 73-1 75.  226-228 Considerable 

official  labour  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  names  or  the  actual  number  of  companies 

that  have  complied  with  the  requirements  as  to  annual  returns,  &c.,  ib.  148-158 

Constant  use  made  by  the  public  of  the  information  obtainable  at  witness's  office,  through 
means  of  the  returns  of  the  companies,  ib.  163-169. 

Suggestion  that  companies  failing  to  make  their  returns  should  be  declared  to  be 

extinct,  Webster  829-831 Proposal  that  a  certain  form  be  observed  in  connection  with 

half-yearly  returns  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  companies,  Browne  1 143-1 145 Suggested 

application  of  Section  210  of  the  Act  of  1862  to  all  defaulters,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  2139. 

Solk  Court.     Absence  of  nrrear  in  the  business  of  the  Rolls  Court,  though  in  chambers 
there  is  a  greiat  accumulation  of  work.  Church  1508,  1509. 

See  also  Litigation.  Liquidation,  Sfc, 

Momilly,  The  Right  Hon.  John  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Explanation  that 
witness  is  competent  to  speak  only  of  the  defective  portions  of  the  Act  of  1862  ;  1287 
Frequent  instances  of  persons  having  been  ruined  through  taking  shares  in  com- 
panies where  false  representations  have  been  held  out  in  the  prospectus,  1288,  1289. 
1291 Promotion  of  several  companies  with  the  view  merely  to  their  being  subse- 
quently wound  up,  1289 Great  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 

in  order  properly  to  punish  wilful  deception  on  the  part  of  promoters,  as  distinct  from 
mere  exaggeration,  J  291,  1292. 

Objection  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies   exercising  judicial   functions 

upon  the  question  of  registration,  1 293,  1 294 Improvement  if  promoters  and  managers 

were  liable  for  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  their  shares,  1295-1297 Statement 

relative  to  some  extreme  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Land  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Ireland,  whereas  they  were  not  punished  for  the  losses  caused  by 

their  misconduct,  1297.  1330-1337 Advantage  if  purchasers  of  sales  were  compelled. 

at  once  to  register  them,  1298.  1338. 

Doubt  as  to  its  being  desirable  to  fix  any  period  after  allotment  within  which  a  share- 
holder might  plead  that  he  was  not  cognizant  of  the  memorandum  or  articles  of  associa- 
tion, 1299-1302 Advantage  if  the  memorandum  of  association  were  more  limited,  and 

if  the  objects  were  more  precisely  stated,  i302-i304^^Exceptions  taken  to  the  pro- 
position for  empowering  companies  to  reduce  their  capital  by  simple  resolution,  1305, 
l3o6.  1379-1386. 

Doubt  whether  any  advantage  would,  on  the  whole,  result  from  the  appointment  of  a 

creditors'  representative  in  all  cases  of  winding  up,  1307-1312 Objection  to  there 

being  one  special  court  for  dealing  with  all  cases  under  the  Act  of  1862  ;  evil,  however, 

ot  a  multiplicity  of  courts,  1313,  1314 Statement  showing  that  there  is  not  now  any 

arrear  of  business  in  any  of  the  Chancery  Courts,  ib. 

Explanatory  statement  as  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  appointment  and  payment  of 

official  liquidators,  1315-1321 Objection  to  paying  the  liquidators  by  fixed  salaiy, 

1318 Necessity  of  responsible  and  respectable  persons  as  official  liquidators,  1318, 

1319 Very  large  profits  made  by  the  official  liquidators,  1319.  1423 Reasons  for 

objecting  to  a  class  of  liquidator.-;  regularly  attached  to  the  court,  1322 A|>proval  of 

the  system  of  voluntary  winding  up  under  supervision  of  the  court,  1323,  1324. 

Question  considered,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  Act  of  1862  is  productive  of  more 
good  than  evil,  1325-1329.  1351-1356 Very  little  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, in  the  way  of  punishment  of  directors  and  others,  1 337 Expediency  of  preventing 

the  nominal  sale  or  transfer  of  shares,  1338 — ^Disapproval  of  legislating  against  increase 
of  capital  by  the  directors  when  the  power  to  increase  is  given  by  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, 1339-1342 Very  unintelligible  character  of  many  articles  of  association,  1342, 

1343 Advantage  of  making  the  articles  of  association  as  public  and  as  intelligible  as 

possible,  1343.  1431. 

Further  statement  in  favour  of  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  or  mana- 
gers, as  under  the  French  law,  1343-1345'  1357>  1358 Non-objection  to  individual 

shareholders  being  allowed  to  petition  lor  a  winding-up,  it  being  open  to  the  court  to 

dismiss  the  petition  with  costs,  1346-1350 Explanation  in  regard  to  the  balances  in 

the  hands  of  the  official  liquidators,  and  the  liability  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  them, 
J369-13S2. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  the  registrar  should  be  a  mere  ministerial 

officer,  and  should  not  act  judicially,  1363-1378 Suggestion  that  promoters  might  be 

required  to  have  some  securities  registered  as  a  test  of  responsibility,  I376-1378 

Difficulty  as  regards  creditors  if  there  were  a  power  to  reduce  the  capital,  1382-1386 — — 
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Romilly,  The  Right  Hon.  John  Lord    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con^uecL 

Less  responsible  body  of  shareholders  where  the  shares  are  reduced  to  small  denomina- 
tions, 1387-1390. 

Expediency  of  the  Legislature  taking  steps  for  the  proteciion  of  those  who  seem  unable 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  matter  of  limited  liability  companies,  1391-1395.  t468-i472 

Ck)nsideration  of  objections  to  the  proposal  that  it  should  he  obligatory  upon  directors 

and  managers  to  incur  an  increased  responsibility ;  denial  that  this  involves  any  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  trade  or  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  1396-14SO. 

1432-1435.  1453-1472 Payment  of  voluntary  liquidators  adverted  to;  how  far  there 

is  any  check  on  the  part  of  witness,  1421-1423.  1427-1430. 

Further  ex;j!anation  as  10  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  official  liquidators, 

1424-1426 Considerations  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing;  a  prompt  registration  of 

transfers,  1436-144.5 Doubt  as  to  any  case  having  come  before  witness  in  which 

former  shareholders  have  been  made  liaole,  1446-1449 -Frequent  instances  of  the 

a<=ets  of  the  company  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  creditors,  1450-14.32. 


Schedule  A.  {Act  of  1862).     Advantage  if  Schedule  A.  to  the  Act  of  1 862  were  cancelled,  it 
not  being  adopted  by  the  companies,  Newmarch  1051-1053. 

Search  of  Register.     Grounds  for  recommending  that  any  person  may  have  power  to  search 
the  register  and  take  extracts,  Chaytor  2280-2286. 

Shareholders.    See  Lists  of  Shareholders.        Register  of  Shareholders. 

Shares.    See  Paid-up  Shares.        Purchase  of,  or  Advances  upon.  Shares.         Reduction  or 
Suddivisiort  of  Shares. 

Signatures.     Expediency  of  uniform  practice  as  to  the  signatures  by  which  companies  should 
be  bound,  Hgde  1823,  1824.  1879-1881. 

See  also  Articles  of  Association.         Memorandum  of  Association. 

Stock  Exchange.     Consideration  of  sundry  suggestions  received  by  witness  last  year  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  improvement  of  the  Act  of  1862,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  108 

et  sea. Question  considered  as  to  the  value  of  several  suggestions  made  by  the  Stock 

Exchange  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1862,  Newmarch  960-977. 

Fictitious  value  to  which  new  schemes  are  sometimes  run  up  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
iniprojer  practice  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  Boult  1724,  1725.  1790-1792, 


Thring,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Proposition  that  in  lieu  of  the  word  "  limited," 
as  under  the  Act  of  1862,  the  word  "corporate"  or  "incorporate"  be  used,  so  that  a 
Tariety  of  societies  which  are  not  associations  for  profit  might  become  registered  under 

the  Act,  2013-2015 Opinion  us  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  word 

"limited,"  2013.  2015— r — Disapproval  of  the  omission  in  the  Act  of  1862,  of  a  certain 
clause  giving  express  power  to  a  company  to  make  contracts  by  its  agents,  2015,  2016. 
2023-2029. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  persons  who  take  shares  under  misrepresentations  should 
have  a  remedy  against  those  who  misrepresent,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  their 

names  off  the  register,  2016-2018 Difficulty  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 

punishment  for  the  issue  of  false  prospectuses ;  that  is,  whether  such  fraud  should  be 

made  criminal,  2016-2018.  2030-2034 Reference  to  the  expenses  of  liquidation  as 

being  enormous,  2018 Suggestion  that  until  tlie  process  of  winding  up  was  completed 

the  liquidators  should  not  be  paid,  except  for  expenses  out  of  pocket,  2018-2022.  2037. 

Belief  that  transfers  to  men  .of  straw  are  now  considered  invalid,  2035,  2036 Non- 
objection to  the  proposal  for  making  fully  paid  shares  payable  to  bearer,  2038-2041 
Explanation  as  to  the  object  and  advantage  of  the  system  of  large  nominal  shares  with 

only  a  small  portion  paid  up,  2042-2047 Examination  unfavourable  to  the  proposed 

power  of  companies  to  reduce  their  capital ;  apprehension  lest  new  companies  would  come 
out  with  a  very  large  capital,  as  a  meie  attraction,  and  would  invariably  reduce  their 
capital  subsequently,  2043-2050.  2087-2108.  2119-2129.  2132-2138. 

Probability  of  its  being  feasible  to  devise  certain  regulations  for  the  protection  of  cre- 
ditors and  debenture  holders,  so  that  reduction  of  capital,  after  due  notice,  might  not 

cause  any  damage  or  loss,  2046.  2049-2054.  2088-2108.  2127-2129.  2134-2136 ■ 

Objection  to  altering  the  denomination  of  the  shares,  as  well  as  to  reducing  the  capital, 

2048.  2087,  2088.  2128,  2129 Difficulty  as  regards  the  assent  of  all  the  creditors  to  a 

reduction  of  capital,  2051-2054 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  regulation  that  the 

memorandum  and  articles  of  association  should  be  supplied  ti)getht.r  with  the  prospectus, 
2056-2064. 
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Thring,  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Limited  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a  requirement  that  a  genei-al  meeting  must  be 
held  shortly  after  the  formation  of  tach  company ;  approval,  however,  of  a  reeulati:>u  to 

this  eflect,  2065.  2109-2118 Decided  objection  to  the  proposal  that  all  companief  be 

obliged  to  issue  to  every  shareholder  once  a  year  a  list  of  the  shareholders  with  their 

names  and  addresses,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  206G-2068 Objection 

also  to  the  suggestion  that  a  report  of  each  meeting  should  be  forwarded  to  every  shn  re- 
holder,  2069. 

Non-objection  to  the  directors  in  limited  companies  being  made  liable  to  the  full  extent 

of  their  means,  2072-2076 Saving  of  expense  if,  in'stead  of  compulsory  liquidation, 

winding  up  under  the  supervbion  of  the  court  were  more  generally  resorted  to,  2077- 
2081 — —Restriction  probably  required  as  regards  petitions  by  single  shareholders  to 

wind  up,  2082-2084 Object  of  the  memorandum  of  association  to  declare  the  ei>sentia1 

conditions  of  the  company's  constitution,  2085. 

Sug;;estion  that  if  power  to  reduce  the  capital  be  granted  in  the  case  of  new  com- 

fanies,  the  memorandum  of  association  should  declare  that  there  is  such  pou  er,  2089 
'recautiona  suggested  in  the  event  of  reduction  of  capital  by  existing  companies,  2089. 

2096-2108 Explanations  relative  to  the  authority  given  to  unlimited  companies  by  the 

Act  of  1856  to  reduce  their  liability ;  argiimeni  that  this  is  nut  analagous  to  the  proposed 

reduction  of  capital  by  limited  companies,  2090-2095.  2119-2125.  2130-2134 Witness 

repeats  that  he  is  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  right  of  limited  companies 
to  reduce  their  capital,  2101-2108.  2122-2129.  2132-2138. 

Tranfer  of  Shares.     Approval  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  more  summary 

process  for  enforcing  registration  of  transfers,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  118,  119 Appioval 

generally  of  increased  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  shares ;  impediments  under  the  present 

system,  Newmarch  584-590 Advantage  in  directors  being  empowered  to  prevent  the 

transfer  of  shares  to  men  of  straw  ;  instance  of  this  power  being  put  in  force,  Drake  701- 
707.  743-745 Objection  to  the  directors  having  an  absolute  power  to  prevent  or  inter- 
fere with  the  transfer  of  shares,  Webster  754,  755.  790-796. 

Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  vendors  should  be  enabled  to  enforce  registration  of 

transfers  by  summary  process  before  a  judge  in  chambers,  Newmarch  969 Expediency  ' 

of  its  being  obligatory  to  register  transfers  within  a  short  time,  ib.  1000-1006 Ap- 
proval of  the  buyer  of  shares  being  compelled  to  register  them  within  a  short  time,  ib. 
1083-1086^ — Obstacles  at  present  to  purchasers  being  required  at  once  to  execute  the 
transfer,  Browne  1202-1206. 

Advantage   if  purchasers  of  shares  were  compelled  at  once  to  register  tbem,  Lord 

Romilly  1298.  1338 Expediency  of  preventing  the  nominal  sale  or  transfer  of  shares, 

ih.  1338 Further  considerations  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  prompt  registration 

of  transfers,  zft.  1436-1445. 

Belay  and  litigation  in  winding  up  through  transfers  of  shares  not  being  duly  registered 

in  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  Church  1524-1527 Suggestion  that  in  every  case  of 

transfer  there  should  be  a  duplicate  deed  executed,  so  that  the  vendor  might  have  the 
power  of  registry   if  the  purchaser  did   not   do   so,  ib.    1528-1530.   1647-1652  ■ 
Instances  of  purchasers  of  shares  abstaining  from  registering  through  unfair  motives,  U). 

1544 Suggestion  with  a  view  to  securing  that  shares  when  sold  are  at  once  registered 

in  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  Hyde  1827-1832. 

Consideration  of  the  arrangements  desirable  for  securing  a  more  prompt  and  regular 

registration  of  shares  when  sales  are  effected,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  1947-1950 Belief 

that  transfers  to  men  of  straw  are  now  considered  invalid,  Thring  2035,  2036 Sug- 
gestions for  the  transfer  of  shares  in  duplicate  by  giving  the  seller  a  right  to  register  the 
transfer;  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  any  difficulty  arising  through  the  seller 

having  parted  with  the  certificate,  CAoytor  2186-2202 Ck>ntemplated  check  in  the 

directors  upon  ihe  transfer  of  shares  to  men  of  straw,  ib.  2203,  2.204. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  tliat  the  seller  of  shares  may  claim  a  registration  of  the 
.  shares  into  the  name  of  the  buyer  upon  producing  an  acceptance  of  those  shares  signed 
by  the  buyer.  Rep.  in. 

See  also  Certificates  to  Bearer.         Register  of  Shareholders. 


U. 

Unlimited  Companies.     Instances  of  application  for  registration  by  companies  formed  on 

the   principle  of  unlimited  liability,  Hon.  E.  C.  Curzon  i6i,  162- There  are  only 

twenty-three  unlimited  companies  actually  formed  under  the  Act  of  1862,  ib.  161. 

Circumstance  of  unlimited    companies  being  empowered  to  convert  themselves  into 

limited  companies,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  reduce  their  nominal  capital,  Newmarch 
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Un  limited  Compan  ies — continued. 

530-53*'  564*  565 Statement  as  to  proprietors  in  unlimited  companies  being  liable 

for  three  years  after  transfer  of  shares,  Boult  1721.  1773-1778.  1788,  1789. 

See  also  Reduction  of  Capital,  7. 

Unlimited  Liability.  Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  companies  hereafter  to  be  formed 
may,  by  the  memorandum  of  association,  and  companies  already  formed  may,  by  special 
resolution,  agree  to  carry  on  business  on  the  terms  that  certain  shareholders  may  be 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  wiiole  of  their  means,  whilst  the  rest  are  liable  only  to 
the  extent  of  their  shares,  Rep.  iii. See  also  Directors. 

Unpaid  Cajmial.  Expediency  of  some  limited  companies  not  being  allowed  to  call  up  the 
whole  of  their  capital,  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  creditors,  Hon.  E.  C,  Curzon  187-190 

Argument  as  to  the  very  mischievous  effects  of  the  over-hanging  liability  in  the  shape 

of  uncalled  capital,  Chadvoick  858-869.  891-893 Proposal  that  when  a  winding-np 

order  is  given,  all  uncalled  capital  should  immediately  become  payable,   C/taytor  2259- 
2264. 

V. 

Voluntary  Liquidation.    See  Liquidation,  §^. 

Vyksounski  Mine  Company.  Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Vyksounski  Mine  Company  of 
ihe  evils  which  may  arise  under  the  present  system  of  prospectuses,  &c.,  Sir  W.  tage 
Wood  1888,  1889. 

W. 

Webster,  Thames,  Q.C.,F.R.a.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  for  many  years  advocated 
the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1862,  and  considers  the  principle  a  most  important  one,  752, 

753 Great  mischief  firequently  arising  from  sanction  being  given  by  the  registrar  to 

memorandums  and  articles  of  association  which  do  not  define  the  objects  properly,  754 

Improper  arrangements  carried  out  under  many  articles  of  association,  so  that  it  is 

desirable    to  have  a  statutable  management  and  constitution,  754-757.  763-766 

Objection  to  the  directors  having  an  absolute  power  to  prevent  or  interfere  with  the 
transfer  of  shares,  754,  755.  790-796. 

Important  improvement  by  allowing  companies  to  divide  their  shares  into .  smaller 

amounts,  759 Also  by  a  permission  to  reduce  the  actual  capital,  under  proper  security 

for  all  outstanding  claims,  759,  760 Belief  as  to  the  great  mischiefs  of  ihe  present 

system  of  liquidation  of  companies,  761 Improvement  if  there  were  a  combination  of 

limited  and  unlimited  liability,  and  if  the  directors  or  managers  were  liable  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  as  in  the  United  States,  765-772.  787-789. 

Approval  of  the  memorandum  of  association  being  sent  to  every  shareholder  with  the 

prospectus,  773 Instances  of  the  memorandum  of  association  being  altered  after  being 

signed,  774,  775 There  is  no  necessity  for  the  shareholders  signing  the  memorandum 

or  articles  of  association,  775~777 Absence  of  difficulty  in  protecting  present  creditors 

if  the  capital  were  reduced ;  that  is,  by  an  enactment  that  reduced  shares  transferred 
should  carry  their  original  liability,  778-782. 

Suggestion  that  debenture  holders  objecting  to  reduction  of  capital  might  be  paid  off  at 

par,  with  interest,  778,  779 Approval  of  shares  being  fixed  at  as  low  an  amount  as 

the  persons  forming  the  company  may  consider  desirable,  783-786 Further  evidence 

in  favour  of  statutable  articles  of  association  for  the  general  management  of  companies, 
special  articles  being  also  allowed  in  exceptional  cases,  797-819. 

Abuse  arising  in  the  appointment  of  liquidators- and  in  their  not  being  under  adequate 

control,  820-828 Suggestion  that  companies  failing  to  make  their  returns  should  be 

declared  to  be  extinct,  829-831 Suggestion  also  whether  a  defined  time  for  the  dis- 
solution of  a  company  might  not  be  fixed  by  the  memorandum  of  association,  832-834. 

Winding  up  of  Companies.  See  Liquidation  or  Winding  up  of  Companies.  Petition  to 
Wind  up. 

Wood,  The  Hon.  Sir  William  Page,  Vice  Chancellor.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — State- 
ment showing  the  great  importance  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of 
every  new  company   under  the  Act  of  1862  being  issued  together  with  the  prospectus, 

1887-1893 Instances  of  the  great  mischief  of  persons  applying  for  shares  on  the  mere 

strength  of  the  prospectus,  1888 Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Vyksounski  Mine 

Company  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  under  the  present  system,  188S,  1889. 

Suggestion  that  the  prospectus  should  slate  distinctly  what  is  to  be  paid  for  promotion 
money,  1891,  1892— —Expediency  also  of  its  being  made  apparent  what  the  directors  are 
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Wood,  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Page,  Vice  Chancellor.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

to  receive  out  of  the  concern,  1892 Fault  of  the  public  if  with  the  memorandum  and 

articles  of  association  before  them  they  still  apply  for  shares  on  the  mere  faith  of  the. 
prospectus,  1892, 1893. 

Approval  of  every  company,  when  once  started,  being  left  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
its  own  arrangements,  1893^— Suggestions  ns  to  the  different  course  to  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  persons  put  on  the  register  without  any  authority,  as  distinct  from  those  who, 
misled  by  misrepresentations,  have  given  authority  to  have  their  names  on  the  register,  ib. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  companies  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  their  capital 

without  having  to  go  through  the  process  of  winding  up,  1894,  1895 Ample  notice 

and  security  propowd  to  be  given  to  creditors  before  reduction  of  capital,  1^5-1897. 
1932, 1923. 
Importance  of  its  being  clearly  staled  whether  the  shareholders  have  paid  up  all  their 

shares,  and  also  whether  they  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  paid  up  all,  1 8g6 Expediency  of 

a  personal  remedy  against  the  directors  in  the  event  of  the  register  being  improperly  kept, 

ib. Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  directors  be  prohibited  from  trafficking  in  the 

shares,  1896,  1897.  1940 Advantage  if  all  contracts  for  shares  specified  the  numbers 

of  the  shares,  1897. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  no  compulsory  winding  up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
except  in  case  of  positive  fraud,  1897 Suggestion  that  in  certain  cases  where  com- 
pulsory winding  up  is  now  resorted  to  there  should  be  a  winding  up  under  the  supervision 

of  the  court,  1897-1901 Statement  relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 

in  the  case  of  the  Agra  and  Masteroian's  Bank,  and  the  dif&cult  position  of  witness  in  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  the  bank  and  the  question  of  security,  1899-1901.  1902 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  to  the  shareholders  and  creditors,  rather  than 

to  a  judge,  the  whole  question  cf  liquidation,  except  where  law  is  involved,  1899-1901. 

Opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  operation  on  the  whole  of  the  laws  of  limited  liability, 

although  many  cases  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  have  come  before  witness,  1902 

Precautions  contemplated  upon  the  question  of  unfit  persons  acting  as  directors,  1903 

Double  expense  if  the  creditors,  as  well  as  the  shareholders,  were  always  represented  by 

a  liquidator,  1904 Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  for  relerring  certain  cases  to  the 

county  courts  to  be  wound  up,  1905-1938,  1839. 

Way  in  which  witness  proposes  to  give  increased  facilities  for  preventing  abuses  on 

the  score  of  promotion-money,  1906-1908 Contemplated  authority  in  the  company 

to  purchase  snares  through  the  directors,  by  a  specific  vote  to  that  effect,  1909-1911. 

1940 Great  difficulty  of  witness  in  deciding  as  to  the  payment  of  liquidators,  so  that 

he  is  desirous  of  letting  the  companies  make  their  own  bargains  in  the  matter,  1912. 

1930 Advantage  of  contracts  entered  into  before  the  appointment  of  directors  were 

duly  set  forth  in  Uie  prospectus,  or  were  not  binding  until  there  iiad  been  a  general 
meeting,  1914,1915. 

Rare  instances  of  the  articles  of  association  being  signed  by  the  shareholders,   1916- 

1918 Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  the  articles  of  association  should  be  sent  out,  not 

wiih  the  prospectus,  but  when  the  application  for  shares  is  received,  1919-1921 

Further  statement  as  to  the  course  proposed  in  connection  with  the  improper  registration 

ol  persons  through  fault  of  the  directors,  1924-1939 Less  facility  for  fraud  if  all  shares 

were  numbered,  or  could  be  identified,  1930-1933. 

Further  explanation  of  the  proposal  that  compulsory  winding  up  should  not  be  by  the 

court,  but  under  supervision  of  the  court,   1934-1937 Great  difficulty  in  regard  to 

limiting  the  charges  of  the  liquidators  further  adverted  to,  1941-1944 Expediency  of 

a  meeting  after  the  formation  of  the  company  for  confirming  the  election  of  directors, 

1945,1946.  1955-1958 Consideration  of  the  arrangements  desirable  for  securing  a 

more  prompt  and  regular  registration  of  shares  when  sales  are  effected,  1947-1950. 

Witness  does  not  recollect  any  case  of  liability  being  forced  upon  past  holders  of 

shares  as  well  as  upon  present  holders,  1951-1953 Frequent  instances  of  litigation 

owing  to  the  misrepresentation  in  the  prospectus,   1954-1968 ^With  regard  to  the 

directors  being  empowered  by  the  company  to  buy  shares,  they  should  not  have  any  vote 

in  respect  of  such  shares,  I959-1962 Statement  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  no 

person  subscribing  for  shares  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  shareholder  unless  he  had  been 
supplied  with  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  1963-1974.  1996,  1997. 

Contemplated    application    to  the    court  upon  the  question  of  being  struck  off  the 
the  register,  in  the  event  of  no  information  having  been  supplied  as  to  promotion-money, 

or  directors'  remuneration,  1975-1979 Further    statement    in    favour  of  voluntary 

winding  up,  and  of  winding  up  by  order  of  the  creditors,  instead  of  by  the  court,  1980— 

I983 Course  proposed  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obviating  the  prejudice  which  may 

arise  to  companies  from  unfair  applications  to  wind  up,  1984-1991 Several  reasons 

for  which  the  Act  allows  companies  to  be  wound  up,  1992. 

Exception  taken  to  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  borrowing  powers  of  companies  under 

the  Act  of  1862,  in  the  same  way  that  railway  companies  are  limited,  1992,  1993 
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Wood,  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Page,  Vice  Chancellor.    (Analysis  of  his  Lyii&a.ct)— continued. 

Question  adverted  to  as  to  the  directore  being  held  personally  liable  for  actingr  ultra  vires, 
•    1994,  1996""^ — Appointment,  generally,    of  the  liquidator  by  the  court,  it   being  very 
difficult,  however,  for  the  latter  to  regulate  the  fees,  1998-2001. 

Wordsworth,  Charles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
the  law  of  joint  stock  companies,  and  has   considerable  experience  of  the  Act  of  1862  ; 

279-281 Considers  that  many  amemiments  are  required  in  the  Act  in  the  way  of 

safeguards  to  the  public,  and  to  creditors,  282.  295 Witness  fully  approves,  however, 

of  the  principle  of  hmited  liability, /5. 

Object  of  the  statute  uf  1862,  that  the  memorandum  of  association  should  contain 

everything  of  vital  importance  in  the  constitution  of  each  company,  283.  290 Defects 

of  the  present  regulations  as  tu  the  issue  of  untrue  prospectuses ;  suggestion  hereon  that 
the  directors  be  made  liable  for  any  losses  that  may  anse  through  their  misrepresenta- 
tions, 284-288 Instances  in  illustration  of  the  great  import  lUce  of  the  memorandum 

of  association,  and  of  the  expediency  of  making  the  directors  personally  responsible  for 
any  wilful  departure  from  the  objects  disclosed  therein,  289-294. 

Question  as  to  the  registrar  having  any  legal  right  to  refuse  a  certificate,  so  long  as  the 

memorandum  is  signed  by  seven  persons  in  the  prescribed  form,  295 Illustration  of 

the  absurdity  involved  in  the  regulation  as  to  seven  signatures  being  adequate  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  certificate,  irrespectively  of  the  amount  of  capital  held  by  the   seven 

subscribi  r>,  ib. Suggestion  that  the  subscribers  to  the   memorandum  of  associatiotis 

sliould  possess  a  substantial  interest  in  the  concern,  and  that  the  company  should  not  be 
allowed  to  commence  business  until  it  had  a  certain  amount  of  paid  up  capital  in  hand, 
•^95-300. 

Suggestion  that  companies  under  the  Act  of  1862,  should  have  a  defined  and  limited 

power  of  borrowing,  in  the  same  way  that  railway  companies  are  limited,  301 

Grounds  for  the  recommendation  ti)at  there  should  be  a  power  to  diminish  the  capital,  or 
to  diminish  the  nominal  amount  of  the  shares,  301-310. ' 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  regula- 
tions and  penalties  in  the  event  of  the  circulation  of  false  prospectuses,  31 1 Advan- 

taue  if  every  prospectus  were  obliged  to  contain  a  distinct  statement  that  the  memo- 
randum and  articles  of  association  are  to  be  seen  at  the  company's  office,  311,  312 

Amendment  required  in  regard  to  the  provisions  under  which  the  directors  have  the 
power  of  management,  and  of  borrowing,  &c.,  311. 

Suggestion  that  it  be  compulsory  upon  the  directors  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Memoranduni 

and  Articles  of  Associations  to  every  person  on  the  register,  311-317 Explanation 

that  a  person  becomes  a  member  the  moment  his  name  is  placed  on  the  register,  but  not 

before,  314-318 More  strict  penalty  suggested  in  the  event  of  default  in  removing 

names  from  the  register,  318,  319 Importance  of  a  revised  list  of  members  being  sent 

to  the  registrar's  office  more  frequently  than  once  a  year,  so  as  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  public  inspection,  319-327. 

Further  statement  in  favour  of  a  power  to  diminish  capital,  328-331 Advantage  it 

questions  of  removal  of  names  from  the  register  were  decided  by  the  Common  Law  Courts, 

without  subsequent  reference  to  a  jury,  332-345 Suggestion  also  that  unlei^s  a  person 

questioned  his  membership  within  three  months  after  his  name  was  on  the  register,  he 

should   not  be  allowed  to  raise  the  question,  335,  336 Great  delay  and  expense  now 

incurred  in  settling  the  list  of  contributories  in  such  cases  hs  that  of  Overeud  &.  Gurnev, 
335-  337-34«- 

Statement  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  all  debentures  issued  under  borrowing 
powers  given  to  the  companies  should  be  registered,  and  should  bear  the  voucher  or  seal 

of  the  registrar,  346-357.  370.  377-379 Proposal  that  copies  of  special  resolutions  be 

regularly  sent  to  each  member,  instead  of  its  being  optional,  358,  359 Advantao^e  if 

the  registrar  had  power  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  companies,  355-362 Suggested 

limitation  of  the  time  within  which  minutes  of  general  meetings  should  be  entered  in  the 

books,  363,  364 Suggestion  in  regard  to  members  of  companies,  where  the  capital  is 

all  paid  up,  having  a  right  to  call  for  the  winding  up  of  the  concerns  and  the  division  of 
the  surplus,  365-367. 

Absence  of  discretionary  powers  in  the  registrar  under  the  Act  of  1862 ;  369,  370 

Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the  proposition  that  the  registrar  should  in  certain 

cases  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  the  accounts,  370.  379-391 Disapproval  of  a 

discretionary  power  in  the  registrar  to  refuse  registration,  371-374 Further  statement 

in  favour  of  companies  being  obliged  to  set  forth  the  amount  of  their  borrowing  powers, 
although  in  the  case  of  some  railway  companies  the  limit  as  to  borrowing  has  been 
exceeded,  392-417. 

Witness  further  proposes  that  directors  should  be  personally  liable  for  any  losses  in- 
curred where  they  act  in  wilful  violation  of  the  restrictions  by  which  they  should  be 

bound,  409-422.  439,  440 Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  proposition  that  ail 

companies  under  the  Act  should   be  required  to  pay  up  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of 

their 
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Wordsworth,  Charles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

their  capital,  say  20  per  cent.,  before  they  commence  business,  423-438 Probable 

difficulty,  in  some  cases,  in  determining  whether  the  directors  of  a  company  had  acted 
ultra  vires,  or  had  departed  from  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  thus  become  liable  to 
the  proposed  liability,  441-456. 

Question  considered  whether,  in  limiting  tlie  borrowin<;  powers  of  a  company,  accep- 
tances should  be  included;  difficulty  on  this  point,  457-472 Approval  of  directors 

being  allowed  to  recoup  themselves  out  of  the  assets  of  the  company  when  they  have 

advanced  money  for  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  undertaking,  473-475 Importance 

of  the  same  principle  being  applied  to  the  various  classes  of  companies  under  the  Act  of 

1862  as  regards  some  proportion  of  the  capital  being  paid  up,  470-487 Defect  of  the 

Act  in  making  incorporation  too  easy,  488,  489. 

Improbability  of  any  prejudice  to  creditors  or  the  public  by  a  diminution  of  the  capital, 

490-466 Expediency  of  increased  powers  in  the  shareholders  as  against  the  directors, 

so  that  the  latter  may  be  held  directly  responsible  for  any  loss  incurred  through  improper 

or  fraudulent  proceedings  on  their  part,  496-506 Importance  of  the  memorandum  of 

association  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  company  further  adverted  to  ;  advantage  of 
the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  being  brought  directly  before  every  share- 
holder, 507-521. 
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Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Prbtted, 
1 1   July  1 867. 
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Thursday,  20<A  June  1867- 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  Report  on  the 
advisability  of  making  purchases  from  the  Pans  Exhibition,  for  the  benefit  ofthe  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art  in  tne  United  Kingdom,  and  any  other  means  of  making  that  Ezhibi* 
tion  useful  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  JBritain  and  Ireland. 


Friday,  J2J«/  Jwie  1867. 


Select  Committee  nominated  of, — 

Lord  Elcho. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Bna^. 

Mr.  Loofce. 


Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  Henry  Seymour. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  William  Cowper. 
Colonel  Hogg. 
Mr.  Ayrtun. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Tuetday,  2bth  June  [8617. 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  JEdmund  Potter  he  added  to  the  CummitteQ. 


Fridtiy,  28th  J%ne  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  do  consist  of  Eighteen 
Members. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Marsh  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Thursday,  1  \th  July  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evideaoe  token  befoaei  tlksm,  to  The  Houta, 


REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     I 

APPENDIX -        -       -       -  p.  46 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
advisability  of  making  Purchases  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  any  other  Means  of  making  that  Exhibition  useful  to  the  Manufac- 
turing Industry    of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; Have   considored  . 

the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 

1.  The"x  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  purchases  should  be  made 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  objects  of  art  and  science,  especially  of  such  as 
illustrate  modern  scientific  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  the  appUcation  of 
art  to  manufactures,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  such  objects  in  the  Museum  of 
South  Kensington,  and,  by  circulation,  in  local  museums  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  useful  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  artistic  eand  scientific  instruction  of  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

2.  That,  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  such  purchases  should  be  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  other  nations  in  manufactures,  and!  in  the  appfication  of 
art  and  science  to  practical  purposes,  examples  of  foreign  origin  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  secured  in  preference  to  those  of  British  production. 

3.  That,  it  is  not  desirable  that  pictures  and  modern  statuary  aeiilptTn*e  should 
be  purdiased. 

4.  That  considering  the  importance  of  such  purchases  to  the  development  of 
the  mantrfaeturea  amd  tradte  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  recommend  that  a 
liberal  grant  be  asked  from  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  making  them.  They 
have  npt  sufficient  data  before  them  to  enabje  them  to  suggest  the  sum  which 
might  be  advantageously  expended,  but  they  consider  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  it  exceed  25,000 1. 

5.  Lastly,  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  objects  should  be  purchased  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  except  such  as  shall  be  recommended  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  gentlemen,  distinguished,  for  their  artistic  and  scientific  attainments, 
who  should  consult  with  the  two  Art  Referees  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  otha*  competent  parsons.  They  further  think  it 
desirable  that  the  Referees  should  furnish  written  reports  upon  the  objects  recom- 
mended by  them  for  purchase. 
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iv  FBOCEEDINOS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  2bth  June  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Layard. 
Mr.  W.  Cowper. 
Colonel  Hoge. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 


Mr.  C.  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton. 


Mr.  Latabd  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Friday,  28M  June  1867. 


HEMBEBS   FBESENT: 

Mr.  Latabd  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edmund  Potter. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  W.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Henry  Seymour. 
Colonel  Hogg. 


Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  Mr.  John  Webb,  Captain  Donelly,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  9th  July,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  9th  July  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Latabd  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton. 

Mr.  Ayrton. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Colonel  Hogg. 
Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Henry  Sejrmour. 
Mr.  Potter. 


Professor  Buxley,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  and  Mr.  Cole,  were  severally 
examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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ON  THE  FABIS  EXHIBITION. 

Thursday,  UthJuly  1867. 

KEHBEBS  FBESENT: 
Mr.  Latabd  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bereaford  Hope. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  Gregory.  ■ 
Colonel  Hogg. 


Mr.  Beutinck. 
Mr,  W.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Marsh. 
Mr.  H.  Seymour. 


Dbaft  Bepobt  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  "report  on  the  advisability  of 
making  purchases  from  the  I'aris  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Schools  of  Science 
and  .Art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  other  means  of  making  that  Exhibition 
useful  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  considered 
the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  agreed  to  the  following  Report : 

"  1.  They  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  purchases  should  be  made  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  objects  of  art  and  science,  especially  of  such  as  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  art  to  manufactures,  and  modem  scientinc  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  that 
the  exhibition  of  such  objects  in  the  Museum  of  South  Kensington,  and,  by  circulation,  in 
local  museums  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  useful  to  the  manu- 
factiiring  industry  of  the  country,  and  for  the  artistic  and  scientific  instruction  of  the 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

"  2.  That,  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  such  purchases  should  be  to  show  the  pro- 
gress made  by  other  nations  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  application  of  art  and  science  to 
practical  purposes,  examples  of  foreign  origin  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  secured  in 
preference  to  those  of  British  production. 

"  3.  That,  whilst  they  do  not  recommend  that  works  of  art  of  value  and  interest, 
should  be  excluded  from  piurchase,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  pic- 
tures and  modern  statuary  sculpture  should  be  included  amongst  them. 

"  4.  That  considering  the  importance  of  such  purchases  to  the  development  of  the 
manufactures  and  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  recommend  that  a  liberal  grant  be 
asked  from  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  making  them.  They  have  not  sufficient  data 
before  them  to  enable  them  to  suggest  the  sum  which  might  be  advantageously  expended, 
but  they  consider  that  under  no  circumstances  should  it  exceed  50,000  /. 

"  5.  Lastly,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  selection  of  objects  to  be  purchased  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  should  be  confided  to  a  commission  consisting  of  gentlemen, 

who  should  consult,  and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of,  the  two  Art  Referees  attached  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  other  competent  persons.  They  further  think 
it  desirable  that  the  Referees .  should  furnish  written  reports  upon  the  objects  recom- 
mended by  them  for  purchase. 

Draft  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Paragraph  1. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  modem  scientific 
inventions  and  discoveries  " — (Mr.  Ayrton). — Question  put.  That  those  words  stand  part 
of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  mvided: 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  W.  Cowper. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Colonel  Hogg. 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 


An' Amendment  made. — Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out,  "  50,000  /."  at  tiie  end  of  the  pu'a- 
graph,  m  order  to  add"  12,000 i*' — (Mr.  ^yrfon)— instead  thereof.  —  Question,  That 
"  50,000/."  stand  part  of  the  paragraph, — put,  and  negatived. 

433.  .  a3  Question 
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Question  put,  "  That  12,000/.  be  there  added."— The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  4. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  Marsh. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  W.  Cowper. 
Colonel  Hogg. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himaalf  with  the  Heee, 

Another  amendment  proposed,  to  add,  "  15,000/."  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph — 
(Mr.  Bentinck).— QaeBQoa  put.  That  "15,000/."  be  tiwra  •tkbd.—lSuB  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  4. 
Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  Marsh. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Grqgojy. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  W.  Cowper. 
Co1(»m1  H<^g. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  to  add,  "  25,000  /."  at  Ae  end  of  the  par^iaph^ 
(Mr.  Gre^ary).— Question  put.  That  •*  25,600/."  be  there  added.  — The  Conumttee 
divided : 

Ayes,  6.  Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Crregory.  Mr.  Bewtinck. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  Mr.  Ayrton. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton. 
Mr.  W.  Cowper. 
Cohmel  Hogg. 
Mr.  Marsh. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  t». 

Paragraph  5,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  "  1  hat  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Bepcot  tif  the  Cemmttee  to  tJie 
House  " — puty  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  to  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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MINUTES    OF    BYIDENGE. 
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LIST    OF   WITNESSES. 


Friday,  2itk  June  1867. 

PAGE 
Bichard  BedgraTe,  Esq.,  B.A.        ---------1 

John  Webb,  Esq. 10 

Captun  John  F.  D.  Donnelly,  B.E.        .-.--.        .-16 
Mr.  Beginald  Stuart  Poole    ------        -.--18 

Charles  Forster  Hayward,  Esq.     ---------18 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.-,  F.B.  8.      --.--..20 

Tuesday,  %th  July  1867. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq.,  F.B.S.    ..----..22 

John  Charles  Bobinson,  Esq.,  F.  8.  A.     -.....-.24 

James  Fergusson,  Esq.         ..........32 

Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  c.b.         .-.-...-_.      33 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDENCE. 


Friday,  29,th  June  1867- 


HEUBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Ayrton. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Cowpcr. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Colonel  Hogg. 


Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Otway. 

Mr.  Edmund  Potter. 

Mr.  Henry  Seymour. 


AUSTEN  HENRY  LAYARD,  Esq.,  in. the  Chair. 


RiCHAED  Redgeave,  Esq.,  b.a.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


1.  Chairman  ]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
inform  the  Committee  what  Office  you  hold  in 
South  Kensington  ? — At  present  I  hold  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General  for  Art,  and  am  one  of  the 
Art  Referees. 

2.  Had  you  previously  been  connected  with  any 
such  Exhibition  as  that  one  now  open  at  Paris  ? — 
I  have  been  connected,  in  some  degree,  with 
every  one  of  the  International  Exhibitions.  In 
1851  I  was  head  master  of  the  School  of  Design, 
and  was  called  upon  to  make  a  report  which 
should  run  over  the  whole  exhibition,  of  the 
objects  which  displayed  taste  and  art  in  design, 
for  the  reports  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

3.  Who  were  your  co-Commissioners  at  that 
time  ? — At  that  time,  with  regard  to  this  Report, 
I  had  no  one  with  me ;  but  Parliament  voted  a 
sum  of  5,000  /.  for  purchases  to  be  made  from  the 
Great  Exhibition,  and  associated  with  me  the  late 
Mr.  Pugin,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  Mr.  Cole.  We 
made  the  selections  for  those  5,000 1. 

4.  Was  not  Mr.  Herbert  a  member  of  it  ? — Mr. 
Herbert  was  not  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

5.  Did  you  make  a  report  in  favour  of  purchases 
at  that  Exhibition  ? — There  was  a  report  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  quite 
cognisant  of  the  form  of  it,  under  which  the  de- 
partment then  was;  and  the  purchases  being 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  then 
bought,  and  formed  the  nucleus  really  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  At  that  time,  at 
the  Schools  of  Art,  there  might  be  a  dozen  or 
tvf^enty  objects  of  art ;  objects  from  Sevres,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  goldsmiths'  work,  and  a  few  tis- 
sues ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  amounted  to 
thirty  articles  altogether.  With  the  purchases  iu 
1861,  they  were  then  moved  to  Marlborough 
lEEouse,  and  a  museum  was  opened  there;  and  I 

0.128. 


28  June 
1867. 


think,  in  the  first  year  of  our  being  in  Marlborough  R.  Redgrave, 
House,  the  museum  was  visited  by  216,146  visitors     Esq.,  b.a. 
throughout  the  year. 

6.  At  that  time  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
was  not  founded? — At  that  time  there  was  no 
such  place  as  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
We  did  not  remove  to  South  Kensington  until 
the  year  1857 ;  but  the  beginning  of  what  is  now 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  in  Marl- 
borough House,  where  the  exhibition  was  first 
opened. 

7.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  purchases 
which  you  made  at  that  Exhibition  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  present  South  Kensington 
Museum  ? — Undoubtedly.  There  was  no  sort  of 
museum  before  that,  except  the  objects  which 
were  in  cases  at  the  School  of  Design. 

8.  What  monev  was  expended  at  that  time  ? — 
£.6,000. 

9.  Were  any  purchases  afterwards  made  at  the 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  I  think  in  1855,  and  in  the 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1862,  or  in  other  Exhi- 
bitions ? — In  1866,  or  about  that  period,  the 
Bernal  Collection  came  into  the  market.  It  was 
a  very  remarkable  collection,  and  it  was  offered, 
in  its  entirety,  to  the  Government  for  a  certain 
sum  ;  but  that  was  refused. 

10.  Mr.  Ayrton.'}  How  much  was  required  ? — 
I  think  60,000/.,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  upon 
that,  but  whatever  the  sum  was,  it  was  refused  by 
the  Government ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  then  permitted  the  sum  of  12,000/.  to 
be  expended  on  objects  from  the  Bernal  Collection, 
to  increase  the  museum,  which  had  grown,  by 
grants  &om  Parliament,  in  the  interim. 

11.  Chairman.}  Who  was  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ? — I  think  Mr.  Gladstone ;  he  tied 
up  the  purchase  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it 

A  very 
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R.  Redgrave,  very  difficult  to  buy  anything ;  for  instance,  as 

Esq.,  R.A.      far  as  I  recollect,  he  desired  that  a  list  of  every 

— —        article  we  proposed  to  purchase  should  be  sent  in, 

a8  June      with  the  price  we  proposed  to  give  for  it ;  and 

1867.        ^g  were  not  allowed  to  exceed  that  price  ;  and  if 

we  did  not  buy  the  article,  we  could  not  spend 

the  money ;  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  sale,  I 

think  only  about  two-thirds  (8,583/.  13s.  6d.)  of 

the  12,000  /.  were  expended ;  the  remainder  of  the 

sum  the  Treasury  allowed  us  to  spend  in  Paris. 

and  it  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  objects  at 

the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  by  Mr.  Cole  and 

myself  principally  ;  and  Parliament  sanctioned  it 

in  the  ensuing  year. 

12.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.'\  Sir  George  Lewis 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  February 
1855  ? — I  know  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  de- 
terinined  the  way  in  which  the  purchases  should 
be  made. 

13.  Chairman.']  May  I  ask  you  at  that  time 
who  made  the  selection,  and  recommended  the 
purchases  ? — Mr.  Robinson  and  myself  went  over 
these  things,  in  company  with  Mr.  Webb.  Mr. 
Robinson  chiefly  purchased  at  the  sales,  but  he 
was  necessarily  guided  by  this  rule  of  purchase, 
and  we  lost  all  those  things  which  we  wanted 
most. 

14.  "Was  the  limit  of  prices  known  beyond 
yourselves,  or  was  it  strictly  private  ? — It  was 
only  known  to  us. 

15.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  a  good  principle 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  article  ? — I  think  it  was  a 
very  bad  principle;  of  course  it  was  done  to 
enable  us  to  know  what  sum  should  control  us 
for  the  purchase. 

16.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  purchases 
made  with  the  remainder  of  the  money  ? — The 
remainder  of  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  spent  in 
purchases  from  Paris :  goldsmiths'  work,  and  fur- 
niture, and  china,  and  so  on. 

17.  From  the  Exhibition? — Yes,  from  the 
Exhibition. 

18.  Were  any  purchases  made  in  1862  at  the 
English  Exhibition?— In  1862  the  sum  of  5,000  /. 
was  again  expended,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
was  then  the  superintendent  of  the  museum,  and 
myself,  as  art  superintendent,  were  charged  with 
the  selection  of  the  objects ;  of  course  getting  any 
other  advice  which  we  found  necessary. 

19.  At  that  time  no  limit  was  placed  upon  the 
price  of  any  article  ? — I  beg  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me ;  there  were  no  limits  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  purchases ;  that  only  referred  to  the 
Bernal  Collection. 

20.  Have  you  been  to  the  present  Paris  Ex- 
hibition ? — I  have. 

21.  Did  you  examine  the  Exhibition  in  Paris 
with  a  view  to  recommend  purchaaes  to  be  made? 
— I  believe  I  was  named  in  company  with  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  think  you 
were  one,  to  examine  the  Exhibition,  with  a 
view  to  purchases ;  but  as  my  stay  there  was 
very  short,  I  have  not  very  largely  looked  into 
it.  I  have  a  list  of  things  which  would  be  very 
suitable  for  purchases ;  I  will  hand  it  in  for  the 
Committee  to  see.     (  T%e  same  was  handed  ik.) 

22.  Have  you  submitted  that  to  the  head  of 
the  department  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  can  make 
oat  a  more  perfect  list.  I  am  ready  to  submit  a  list, 
even  before  going  again  to  Paris,  of  certain  arti- 
cles which  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure ;  but 
of  course  one  would  have  searched  the  Exhibi- 
tion much  more  carefully,  if  yon  knew  that  a 
sum  was  going  to  be  expended.    As  it  is,  I  am 


sure  that  10,000/.  or  12,000  i  might  be  laid  out 
with  very  great  advantage. 

23.  Yon  have  seen  enough  of  the  Exhibition 
to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  making  purchases  there  ? Un- 
doubtedly ;  I  think  it  will  be  of  very  great  value 
to  make  considerable  purchases  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, not  only  on  the  art  side,  but  on  the  science 
side.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  one  or 
two  objects  connected  with  science,  which  1  think 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  schools,  such 
as  the  Darmstadt  models. 

24.  You,  of  course,  intended  to  communicate 
that  list  to  the  persons  who  would  have  to  make 
the  purchases  ? — I  should  revise  it  on  seeing 
Paris  again,  if  I  was  there,  to  determine  exactly 
what  I  would  advise ;  this  is  merely  a  list  for  my 
own  personal  guidance. 

25.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Cole  has  prepared 
a  document  containing  recommendations  &om 
various  persons  with  reference  to  purchases  ? — ^I 
was  not  aware  of  it. 

26.  Should  you  recommend  the  purchase  of 
paintings,  and  drawings,  and  lithographs  ? — I  re- 
commended to  Mr.  Cole  that  a  few  paintines 
should  be  purchased.  There  is  an  idea  that  t£e 
French  mode  of  painting  is  superior  to  ours.  I 
do  not  think  so  myself;  but  I  think  it  desirable 
that  we  should  circulate  a  few  French  examples 
of  painting. 

27.  I  understand  you  to  say,  therefore,  that 
you  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  paintings, 
not  with  regard  to  their  merits  as  works  of  art, 
but  as  regaras  the  technical  work ;  is  that  so  ? — 
It  is  out  of  my  province  to  recommend  mintings 
as  works  of  art ;  that  comes  to  the  National 
Gallery  ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  highly  ad- 
visable that  there  should  be  a  modern  school  of 
foreign  art  in  the  National  Gallery,  as  well  as  the 
modem  school  of  English  art  now  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

28.  You  do  not  think  that  the  National  Gallery 
would  be  going  beyond  its  province  by  purchasing 
pictures  by  modem  masters? — No.  I  have  already 
said  what  I  did  think. 

29.  If  you  buy  such  works  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, without  reference  to  their  character  or 
merits  as  works  of  art,  would  you  not  run  the 
risk  of  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  circulating 
them  ? — Certainly,  if  you  bought  works  of  art^ 
which  were  not  good  in  execution ;  but  I  need 
not  go  for  a  thousand  guinea  picture  when  I  can 
get  one  for  fifty,  or  a  hundred  guineas;  I  can 
get  many  a  good  landscape  to  show  their  best 
method,  and  by  their  best  men,  for  a  small  suno. 

30.  You  wouM  extend  the  purchase  of  objects 
of  art  for  South  Kensington,  without  reference 
to  manufacture ;  but  with  reference  to  their 
being  works  of  art  ? — I  think  we  are  now  required 
to  do  another  work  without  reference  to  manu- 
facture; we  are  required  to  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  art  for  the  circulation  of  objects  of 
art  in  the  country,  and  I  should  say  that  in  1864, 
or  1865,  a  minute  was  passed  by  the  Board  to 
encourage  and  increase  tne  circulation  of  objects 
in  the  provinces,  and  that  has  been  very  largely 
availed  of.  In  I860,  there  were  six  Exhibitions 
in  the  provinces  connected  with  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  under  those  new  minutes 
for  circulation,  and  there  were  2,536  objects  cir- 
culated and  3,346  paintings,  chromo-lithographs, 
photographs,  &c.,  which  were  highly  valued. 
There  were  359,000  visitors  who  attended  these 
Exhibitions,  and  8,777  i,  was  received  from  them 
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which  did  not  come  to  Soath  Kensington,  but 
was  for  the  benefit  of  local  art  education,  and  for 
iLe  foundation  of  schools. 

31.  Do  you  remember  in  wJiat  pLices  those 
Exhibitions  took  place  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that ;  but  I  can  send  you  a  list  of  all  those  places. 
Again  in  1866,  there  were  11  Exhibitions, 
and  the  objects  circulated  were  very  numerous ; 
the  number  of  visitors  attending  was  954,717, 
the  receipts  being  15,784  /.,  though  in  respect  of 
some  of  those  11  Exhibitions  no  report  has 
yet  reached  us,  and  two  exhibitions  were  wholly 
free  (I  think  at  Bolton  and  some  other  place  in 
the  country);  yet  they  realised  15,784/.  to  the 
Tsrious  locauties  in  aid  of  the  local  art  teaching, 
wbether  by  museums,  or  by  schools ;  and,  of 
course,  all  this  adds  very  largely  to  the  revenue 
of  the  provincial  schools,  and  is  a  great  source  of 
mformation  to  them. 

32.  Under  what  authority  are  these  admission 
fees  raised  and  distributed  ? — The  authority  is 
k>cal;  they  make  an  application  to  ihe  Board, 
and  the  Board  passes  a  minute  for  the  circulation 
being  permitted,  and  the  terms  and  regulations 
being  adopted  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
various  localities* 

33.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  South  Ken^ 
aii^ton  furnishes  the  objects  for  exhibition,  and 
the  local  authorities  are  entitled  to  take  a  fee  ? — 
Yes,  considering  that  the  fees  are  applied  to  some 
purpose  of  which  the  Board  approves. 

34.  Mr.  PotterJ  Do  the  bouth  Kensingtca 
articles  form  the  whole  of  the  exhibitions^  or  only 
a  part? — Very  (^ten  only  a  part;  sometimes 
almost  the  whole. 

35.  Chairman.^  You  think  it  desirable  that 
4hese  objects  should  be  circulated  on  loan,  rather 
than  be  given  to  local  collections  and  museums  in 
<»nnection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art? — It  is  very  much  mate  desirable,  because 
they  get  new  objects.  If  a  small  exhibition  is  in 
a  town  for  some  time,  the  town  gets  tired  of  it, 
and  wishes  new  things,  they  are  then  sent  back 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  or  they  go 
somewhere  where  they  are  a  perfect  novdty. 

36.  Can  you  speak  from  your  experience  with 
reference  to  the  result  and  effect  of  these  local 
exhibitions  as  regards  manufacture  and  public 
taste  ? — The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  upon 
public  taste  is  so  very  slow  that  you  cannot 
point  to  any  immediate  effects ;  but,  speaking  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  I  am  quite  sure 
I  can  see  very  strcmg  effects  arising  from  it;  and 
therefore,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  objects  which 

{;o  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  must 
ocally  have  a  eood  effect ;  and  that  if  we  sent  fine 
examples  of  Oriental  tissues  to  Macclesfield  or 
Glasgow,  it  would  improve  the  taste  of  Maccles- 
field or  Glasgow. 

37.  Have  you  sent  any  of  those  objects  at  the 
request  of  any  of  the  leading  m{uiufacturers  ? — 
The  leading  manufacturers  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  schools  of  art,  and  it  is  through 
them  that  we  send  the  things. 

38.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  them  as  to  the 
effects  of  sending  those  objects  of  art? — I  can 
instance  Nottingham,  where  the  mayor  and  two 
or  three  influential  manufacturers  have  told  me 
that  the  town  almost  entirely  owes  its  taste  and  its 
present  status  as  to  the  lace  manufiicture,  to  our 
art  schools  and  exhibitions. 

39.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  desirable,  in 
order  to  show  the  different  manu&cturers  in  Eng- 
land the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the 
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Continent,  that  objects  should  be  bought  at  the  £,  J2abMRW| 
Paris  Exhibition,  which  are  exhibited  by  differ-    Esq.,  r.a. 
ent  countries  ? — Certainly.  

40.  For  instance,  glass,  or  tissues,  or  porcelfun  ?      ''"A""* 
— I  cannot  doubt  that  the  best  objects  of  Sfivres,        i^o?- 
would  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  china  dis- 
tricts;   we    always  endeavour   to  send    objects 
suitable  to  the  town  where  they  are  exhibited ; 

for  example,  we  send  jewellery  and  ironwork  to 
Birmingham,  we  should  be  lebs  desirous  of  send- 
ing pottery  there. 

41.  During  your  visit  to  Paris,  had  you  any 
opportunity  of  judging  as  regards  the  progress 
made  by  different  nations,  relatively  to  ourselves 
in  manufactures  ? — I  have  hardly  considered  the 
exhibition  in  that  light;  but  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that,  not  only  our  own  taste  has  very 
mucli  altered,  but  that  the  French  taste  has  very 
much  assimilated  itself  to  ours ;  there  is  a  quie^ 
ness  and  a  repose  that  shows  a  marked  chaise  in 
French  taste. 

42.  You  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
French  taste  ? — I  think  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  taste  of  all  nations  exhibiting  in  these  ex- 
hibitions. 

43.  Do  you  mean  in  form  and  design  or  in 

workmanship  ? Certainly  in  design,  and  the 

adaptati(Hi  of  design  to  utility. 

44.  Do  vou  think  we  show  greater  progress  than 
the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  during  the  last 
10  years  ?— It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  that,  from 
my  slight  examination  ;  but  I  do  say  that  I  think 
some  of  our  objects  of  furniture  beat  anything  in 
France.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  our  manuiac- 
turers  are  largely  aided  by  the  French  workman 
here;  but  the  French  workman  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  English  manufacturer's  taste.  Such 
pieces  as  that  of  Wright  and  Mansfield,  for  ex- 
ample. That  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  the 
Exnibition. 

45.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  srane  of  the  finest 
things  exhibited  by  English  manufacturers  are 
demgned  by  foreign  workmen? — Very  likely,  but 
controlled  by  English  taste. 

46.  Do  you  happen  to  kiu>w  whether  any  other 
nation  has  made  purchases  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion?— I  cannot  say,  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I 
only  know  it  by  hearsay. 

47.  With  reference  to  the  sum  which  you  think 
might  be  reasonably  expended  on  purchases,  can 
you  give  an  idea  of  what  you  woxild  think  a  proper 
sum  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  10,000  L  or 
12,000  L  spent  at  Paris.  I  may  contrast,  per- 
haps, the  state  of  our  schools  and  doings  in  1851, 
when  the  5,000 1,  was  voted  by  Parliament,  with 
the  state  of  things  now.  In  1851  we  had  only  17 
art  schools  in  the  provinces,  and  one  central  school, 
and,  I  think,  there  were  5,700  students  in  all  the 
schools.  We  have  now  103  art  schools;  we  have 
32  night  schools,  which  are  a  new  creation  of  last 
year,  for  workmen,  after  hours,  where  an  elemen- 
tary teaching  is  carried  on ;  we  have  560  schools 
for  the  poor,  in  connection  with  the  department. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  art 
was  24,283  in  1866;  the  number  in  the  night 
schools  was  1,140;  and  the  number  of  students  in 
schools  for  the  poor  was  80,084.  I  have  already 
said  how  largely  our  circulation  has  increased. 
If  at  that  time  we  wanted  5,000 1.,  I  should  think 
that  10,000  L  or  12,000  /.  would  be  inadequate  for 
what  we  are  doing  at  present;  because  I  may 
also  add  that  there  are  affiliated  to  us  a  large 
museum  in  Scotland,  created  wholly  since  1855, 
and  a  museum  in  Ireland;  and  there  are  the 
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H.Ret^rave,  science   schools,   which   Captain  Donnelly  will 
Esq.,  a.A.     speak  of  better  than  myself. 

— —  48.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  12,000 1,  would  be 

izS  June       sufficient  to  make  purchaees  for  all  the  depart- 
'867.        mentofthe  South  Kensington  Museum,  includ- 
ing science  and  art  ? — It  is  all  I  should  dare  to 
propose. 

49.  You  think  that  a  larger  sum  might  be 
spent  ? — I  think  that  a  larger  sum  might  be  spent 
advantageously. 

50.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  Is  that  catalogue 
that  you  passed  round  a  list  of  the  objects  which 
you  consider  absolutely  best  to  purchase,  or  are 
they  the  objects  which  you  think  best  in  your 
own  department  ? — They  are  the  best  in  my  own 
department.  I  should  say  that  the  list  is  very 
insufficient;  I  made  it  our.  from  rough  notes 
hastily,  and  I  could  mention  other  works  such  as 
Hart's  candelabra.  I  have  not  touched  science  a 
bit,  in  which  I  think  there  might  be  very  large 
purchases,  and  I  have  not  touched  the  section  m 
which  you  are  personally  interested.  I  have  one 
or  two  objects  of  mediajval  or  architectural  art  in 
my  list,  but  I  have  not  taken  them  generally.  I 
was  called  upon  to  report  upon  objects  which  I 
thought  suitable  from  my  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Cole  has  made  his  list ;  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor 
transmitted  any  list  to  Mr.  Cole  whatever. 

51.  Chairman.']  This  is  only  a  list  collected  by 
various  people  ? — I  have  not  sent  in  any  list. 

52.  Aw'.  Beresford  Hope.]  You  were  just  raising 
the  question  of  purchasing  paintings ;  have  you 
considered  it  in  this  point  of  view,  that  there 
would  be  only  a  limited  sum  to  be  spent ;  that 
paintings  by  living  artists  all  over  the  world  bear 
a  price  disproportionately  high,  as  compared  with 
other  art  productions;  would  not  purchasing  a 
few  pictures  run  our  Exchequer  very  drj^  ? — I 
think  if  I  had  a  few  thousands  I  could  lay  it  out 
upon  judicious  purchases,  which  I  would  take 
upon  my  own  responsibility  afterwards:  1,000/. 
is  not  a  very  large  sum  out  of  12,000  /. 

53.  Do  you  only  propose  1,000/.? — I  think 
with  1,000  /.  I  could  do  as  much  as  I  want. 

54.  Could  you  buy  several  foreign  pictures  of 
eminent  artists  with  that  sum  ? — As  many  as  I 
think  would  be  necessary  to  show  the  mode  of 
painting. 

55.  Then  foreign  artists  do  not  appraise  their 
pictures  so  highly  as  we  do  ? — It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  purchase  high  priced  pictures. 

56.  But  would  it  be  rair  to  a  country,  in  pur- 
chasing only  a  few  pictures,  to  purchase  small 
and  cheap  ones  as  examples  of  its  art? — I  propose 
to  buy  them  Sis  showing  the  methods  of  French 
execution,  the  mode  in  which  a  Frenchman  treats 
his  art,  and  if  I  wanted  a  picture  of  some  French 
landscape  painter,  I  could  take  a  small  work 
which  would  show  me  his  treatment  as  well  as 
the  largest ;  it  is  not  to  show  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
art,  that  is  a  question  for  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

57.  But  would  you,  to  show  specimens  of 
furniture  or  metal-work,  buy  small  and  cheap 
articles  ? — No ;  but  the  mode  of  execution  of  a 
French  painting  is  the  question. 

58.  I  will  not  go  into  that  point  any  further ; 
are  we  to  understand  this;  that  you  consider 
that  for  a  small  sum  of  money  pictures  could  be 
bought  sufficiently  good  to  show  the  method  of 
French  execution,  without  giving  a  wrong  idea 
of  French  art  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

59.  You  were  just  talking  of  provincial  ex- 
hibitions ;  do  you  consider  that  the  selection  of 


objects  which  you  make  fi-om  the  South  Kenong. 
ton  Museum  is  such  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  art 
in  its  highest  branches  ? — Not  the  best,  of  course 
because  we  cannot  spare  the  best  works ;  but  by 
means  of  electrotypes,  casts,  and  photographs, 
and  coloured  repetitions,  we  give  them  the  best 
chance  that  they  can  have. 

60.  Do  you  consider  that  these  pbjects  are 
selected  with  the  view  of  teaching  or  of  pleasing 
the  provincials  ? — We  must  do  a  Tittle  for  both. 

61.  I  asked  the  question,  because  in  the  only 
exhibition  with  which  I  was  ever  mixed  up,  the 
feeling  was,  thatitwas  somewhat  pleasant;  butthat 
it  was  a  very  second-rate  collection,  as  far  as  art 
was  concerned? — No  doubt ;  we  do  not  send  our 
noblest  objects  out.  We  were  permitted  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  copy,  in  photograph,  all 
the  best  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  they  were 
coloured  by  artists  at  the  time,  so  as  to  be  the 
nearest  representations  of  the  objects  themselves; 
they  are  very  valuable  to  us  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  they  will  be  equally  valuable 
to  send  to  the  provinces. 

62.  Would  you  see  your  way  to  exhibit  in  the 
provinces  comparatively  cheaply  by  photographs 
and  electrotypes,  and  so  on,  to  create  a  permanent 
museum ? — ^les,  certainly. 

63.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous, loan  exhibitions,  or  permanent  museums 
of  that  class  ? — Loan  museums,  no  doubt. 

64.  But  founded  on  the  permanent  local  exhibi- 
tion?— Founded  on  the  permanent  exhibition,  if 
you  please ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  objects  them- 
selves are  much  finer  than  the  reproduction ;  but 
if  you  cannot  give  them  one  thing,  you  must  give 
them  another. 

65.  You  would  purchase  these  things  in 
France,  partly  to  deposit  them  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  partly  to  be  able  to 
circulate  them  in  the  country  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish people  what  foreign  industrial  art  is  ? — 
Exactly. 

66.  They  would  be  partly  artistic  and  partly 
scientific  objects  ? — As  far  as  I  should  recom- 
mend, the  selection  should  be  artistic ;  but  the 
science  sides  will  speak  for  themselves, 

67.  Mr.  Greffori/.]  With  reference  to  this 
subject  of  painting ;  when  you  once  begin  pur- 
chasing foreign  pamtings,  where  will  you  stop; 
do  you  mean  to  confine  your  acquisitions  to 
landscapes,  or  go  on  to  tableaux  de  genre^ — If  I 
were  sent  to  purchase,  I  should  try  to  buy  a 
couple  of  each  of  the  type-styles  of  French  art 

68.  Would  you  make  the  purchase  of  pictures 
a  part  of  the  regular  system  ? — No ;  there  would 
be  no  funds  to  do  it ;  this  proposal  is  only  as  to 
the  French  Exhibition. 

69.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  there  a  class 
of  picture  for  40  /.  or  50  /.,  to  serve  as  types  for 
the  teaching  of  the  country,  which  it  would  be 
better  to  set  before  the  students  than  the  works 
of  ancient  masters? — You  cannot  get  works  of 
ancient  masters;  of  course  if  you  can,  they  are 
more  valuable,  but  owners  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  in  the  schools  for  copying ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  be  copied. 

70.  Then  these  cheap  paintings  which  you 
propose  to  buy,  are  for  the  sake  of  being  copies? 
— Being  copies  and  for  the  examination  of  tiie 
students.  I  should  l^ink  that  if  I  were  to  take 
half  a  dozen  works,  I  might  get  them  from  150  il 
to  200  /.  a  piece,  and  get  a  very  good  work  by  » 
good  master.  I  could  not,  of  course,  go  in  for  the 
largest  and  finest  works  of  the  school. 

71.  Would 
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71.  Would  you  confine  your  purchases  solely  to 
the  French  school? — I  think  so,  because  the  Con- 
tinental schools  are  ruled  by  the  French.  There 
are  in  Belgium  excellent  works,  with  a  more  solid 
method,  and  a  lower  tone  and  treatment  than  with 
us ;  the  palate  reserved  very  much.  We  paint 
on  too  light  a  scale ;  it  would  be  to  exemplify  the 
difference  between  the  schools. 

72.  You  have,  of  course,  visited  those  pictures 
that  are  annually  exhibited  here,  at  the  French 
Exhibition? — Yes,  and  also  the  annual  Exhibition 
at  Paris. 

73.  Have  you  looked  at  the  prices? — I  have 
indeed,  and  I  know  they  are  enormous. 

74.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  get  anything 
of  much  merit  for  40/.  or  60/.  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  150/.  to  200/. 

75.  Will  you  inform  me  of  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  art  referees? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  that  in  my  mind  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  I  have  always  held  the  post  of  art 
referee  in  the  sense  of  art  referee  as  to  purchases 
since  my  appointment  as  superintendent.  I  believe 
that  the  art  refereeship,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Mr.  Bobinson  and  myself,  was  settled  in  Mr. 
Lowe's  time  ;  I  have  not  the  date  of  it. 

76.  I  wanted  to  know  the  date,  because  I 
wanted  to  get  at  the  proceedings  before  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  ? — Mr.  Robinson  informs  me  that 
it  was  the  I7th  of  April  1863. 

77.  You  spoke  lately  of  your  own  department ; 
is  there  any  distinction  between  the  functions  of 
the  two  art  referees? — By  that  minute  which  Mr. 
Robinson  quotes  to  me,  I  presume  that  the  dis- 
tinction is,  that  Mr.  Robinson  takes  a  certain 
portion  of  art,  an^  that  I  take  another  certain, 
portion  of  art. 

78.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  define  what 
you  consider  your  portion  ? — My  department  is 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  Modem  Art  since 
1750,  I  think.  1  believe  it  does  not  extend  to 
anything  connected  with  art  manufactures  since 
that  time. 

79.  When  you  speak  of  objects  of  modem  art 
being  in  your  branch,  would  that  include  iron- 
work and  wood-work  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule. 

80.  I  understood  you  to  state,  that  there  were 
purchases  made  in  1851,  from  the  Exhibition; 
who  selected  those  ? — Mr.  Pugin,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  Mr.  Cole,  and  myself. 

81.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  was  there  not  ? — There  was  a  committee 
appointed. 

82.  Who  selected  the  objects  of  art  in  1855  ? — 
Mr.  Cole  and  myself,  principally. 

83.  Who  selected  them  in  1862  ?— Mr.  Robin- 
son and  myself. 

84.  Was  everything  which  was  purchased  at 
that  time  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  your- 
self?— Mr.  Robinson  was  not  art  referee  in 
1862 ;  the  minute  is  1863,  he  says. 

85.  But  was  everything  which  was  purchased 
in  1862  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  yourself? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
80 ;  if  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient at  that  time. 

86.  I  want  to  know,  since  1863  is  it  distinctly 
understood  that  everything  that  is  purchased  in 
the  way  of  art  shall  be  referred  to  the  art 
referees,  according  to  their  several  duties  ? — As 
I  understand,  the  Board  can  appoint  anyone, 
whether  art  referees  or  not,  to  give  them  an 
opinion ;  by  a  minute  of  the  Boara,  they  can  do 
anything  they  please. 
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87.  They  may  cull  upon  anyone  to  give  them  R.  Redgrcem, 
an  opinion  ? — To  give  them  an  opinion,  and  they     Esq.,  r.a. 
can  act  upon  that  opinion  if  they  please.  — r- 

88.  They  can  act  upon  that  opinion  without      *'ofi*"*^ 
the  sanction  of  the  art  referees,  or  against  their        ioo7* 
sanction,  can  they  not? — Certainly;  the  Board 

is  not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  art  referees, 
or  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Art. 

89.  Who  constitute  the  Board?— The  Lord 
President  and  the  Vice-President. 

90.  Have  any  objects  ever  been  purchased 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  President  and  Vice- 
President,  which  have  not  been  approved  of  by 
the  art  referees  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ;  both 
the  referees  and  others  have  had  imprests  from  the 
Board  to  spend  money,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
Board  gives  them  authority  to  do  it. 

91.  That  is  when  they  are  travelling  ? — Yes. 

92.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  object  of  art  which  is 

furchased  shall  be  left  to  the  art  referees  ? — No, 
do  not  understand  it  so ;  if  the  art  referee  is 
abroad,  the  Board  may  propose  that  even  the 
recommendation  may  come  from  the  chief  clerk, 
by  that  minute. 

93.  The  chief  clerk  therefore  would  be  enabled 
to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  a  work  of 
art  ? — No,  the  Board  would  restrain  him. 

94.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  fluctuating 
President  and  Vice-President  are  the  proper 
persons  to  purchase  ? — There  is  always  myself, 
or  some  person  of  experience,  to  attend  the  Board ; 
and,  upon  my  opinion,  the  Board  would  act; 
they  would  refer  the  art  referee's  report  to  me ; 
if  I  said  it  was  not  a  desirable  purchase  they 
would  take  their  own  judgment,  and  either  accept 
mine,  or  accept  the  referee's  over  me,  as  they 
have  done  in  various  cases. 

95.  They  have  done  so   in  various  cases? — 

Yes,  no  doubt ;  I  cannot  give  instances  of  that ;  ' 

but  sometimes  Mr.  Robinson's  opinion  might  be 
thought  a  better  one  than  that  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  Art. 

96.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  who  may  not  be  presumed  to  have 
any  particular  opinion  upon  art,  should  be  allowed 
to  purchase  objects  without  any  rule  being  laid 
down? — The  Inspector  General  is  presumed  to 
be  always  at  the  Board,  and  the  purchases  are 
under  his  inspection ;  I  have  held  the  office  since  , 
1851  ;  my  constant  duties  are  at  the  Board,  and 
the  Board  refers  all  questions  to  me. 

97.  Therefore  those  purchases  that  I  have  been 
referring  to  are  not  made  without  the  sanction  of 
some  competent  person  ? — Certainly  not. 

98.  There  was  a  bronze  bust  of  "  The  Gorgon," 
last  year,  by  an  Italian  lady,  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum? — There  was. 

99.  Did  you  recommend  that? — I  did;  it  is  in 
my  province. 

100.  You  specially  recommended  it? — I  did. 

101.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  some  pur- 
chase of  objects  made  m  Germany  which  pur- 
ported to  be  objects  of  ancient  art  ? — There  was. 

102.  Were  they  bought  by  Mr.  Cole  ?— They 
were. 

103.  You  sanctioned  them  ? — I  did. 

104.  And  are  responsible  for  the  labels  that 
were  put  upon  them? — Yes. 

.  105.  I  may  distinctly  take  it  from  you  that  it 
is  your  opinion,  from  your  experience,  that  ob- 
jects are  bought  occasionally  by  the  Board  with- 
out being  referred  to  either  of  the  art  referees ; 
do  I  imderstand  that? — I  cannot  charge  my 
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S.  Redgraw   ™*°^orjr  with  it  at  this  present  time ;  but  if  a 

£sc|!r.a.  '  person  who  is  travelling  has  an  imprest  from  the 

__„         Board  to  purchase  articles,  the  art  referees  can 

s8  June      neither  of  them  have  any  control  over  that  im- 

1867.        prest. 

106.  When  you  say  a  person  is  travelling  with 
an  imprest,  whom  do  you  call  a  person  ? — It  may 
be  any  traveller  presumed  to  have  competent 
knowledge  ;  I  believe  there  have  been  instances 
where  gentlemen  going  abroad  have  had  com- 
missions to  purchase  certain  things  for  the  de- 

Eartment ;  I  wish  to  answer  your  question  exactly, 
ut  I  have  not  the  materials  to  enable  me  to  do  so. 

107.  I  think  we  are  getting  to  a  very  important 
question ;  what  gentlemen  travel  and  receive  an 
imprest? — I  think  that  on  one  occasion  there  was 
a  commission  given  to  some  one  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  buy  some  rude  objects  of  the  country, 
and  send  them  over. 

108.  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  can  get  the  information 
for  you. 

109.  Does  the  secretary  ever  travel  and  take 
an  imprest  with  him  ? — Not  as  a  rule. 

1 10.  But  does  he  occasionally  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  has  done  so  without  assistance. 

111.  That  of  yourself  or  Mr.  Robinson?— I 
think  that  Mr.  Bobinson  has  not  travelled  with 
him. 

112.  As  far  as  I  can  make  oat,  there  really  is 
no  fixed  rule  whatever  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  that  there  should  be  certain  persons  who 
can  check  the  expenditure  upon  f^e  objects  of  art  ? 
— Yes,  the  President  and  Vice  President,  ad- 
vised by  the  Inspector  General,  do  that ;  and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  clear  check. 

113.  But  I  think  it  transpires,  from  your  evi- 
dence, that  persons  do  receive  imprests  ? — Those 
are  very  rare  occasions.  If  Mr.  Robinson  is  away 
in  Spain  for  three  or  four  months  he  has  an 
imprest,  and  there  must  be  some  means  of 
purchasing  objects  during  his  absence;  I  can 
unagine  that  there  are  objects  in  the  mnseiun 
which  have  been  deposited  there  a  long  while, 
which  have  been  bought  without  my  concur- 
rence, such  as  Mr.  Webb's  ivories,  wnich  were 
deposited  with  Mr.  Robinson's  concurrence. 

114.  But  I  suppose  frx>m  the  limitation  of  your 
duties,  commencmg  as  they  do  with  art  after  1750, 
it  is  supposed  that  your  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient art,  although  extensive,  is  not  so  extensive 
as  with  modem  art? — I  think  I  have  had  a  very 
long  probation  in  that  respect;  the  division  of 
period  is  merely  to  give  Mr.  Robinson  satisfac- 
tion that  I  should  not  interfere  with  him  in  any 
way.  I  think  he  will  say  that,  as  art  referee,  I 
have  obeyed  the  instructions  of  that  minute  very 
carefully. 

115.  Mr.  Locke."]  What  is  the  object  which  you 
had  in  view  with  regard  to  these  selections  which 
were  made  of  objects  to  be  purchased? — The 
object  is  to  show  the  best  state  of  art  applied  to 
manufactures  at  the  present  time,  and  to  provide 
the  means  of  showing  in  the  provinces  objects 
best  calculated  to  educate  the  eye  and  the  hand 
of  the  artizan. 

116.  Then  is  it  necessary,  for  that  object  to  be 
carried  out,  that  you  should  purchase  very  expen- 
sive articles  ? — Certainly ;  all  the  best  articles  are 
very  expensive. 

117.  I  see  in  this  list  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
there  is  an  article  called  a  jewelled  clock ;  what 
does  that  mean  ? — It  means  a  very  fine  piece  of 
clock-work,  with  a  very  finely  designed  case. 


118.  It  is  covered  with  jewels,  or  is  it  the  in- 
side of  the  clock  that  is  jewelled  ? — No,  it  is  the 
beautiful  outside  case  of  the  clock. 

119.  Would  not  your  object  be  attained  by  a 
picture  of  that  clock  ? — I  have  already  said  that 
it  would  not  be  attained  by  a  picture :  there  is 
nothing  like  the  object  itself  to  show  beauty  of 
production  and  workmanship. 

120.  Supposing  you  had  a  copy  of  that  clock, 
with  pieces  of  glass  in  place  of  the  jewels,  would 
not  that  serve  the  purpose  equally  well? — The 
jewels  are  not  necessary ;  but  if  a  man  makes  a 
fine  piece  of  workmanship,  he  will  not  do  it  with 
inferior  materials ;  he  always  will  have  the  beat 
materials  to  work  in. 

121.  Mr.  Beresfard  Hope,"]  You  mean  that  it 
was  a  jewelled  work  of  art,  not  a  clock  to  tell  the 
hour,  at  South  Kensington? — It  was  a  jewelled 
work  of  art 

122.  Mr.  Locke.]  You  have  12,000/.  to  pur- 
chase with,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

123.  If  you  take  one  item,  such  as  a  jewelled 
clock ;  or  if  you  were  to  purchase  precious  stones, 
you  would  soon  make  a  very  large  hole  in  even 
12,000  /.  ? — Yes ;  and  there  are  other  large  items 
there.  I  think  the  value  of  the  Jackson  & 
Graham  cabinet  is  2,000  /. ;  but  I  should  strongly 
reoommend  its  purchase,  if  it  is  to  be  had  ;  it  is 
the  finest  piece  of  inlaid  work  in  the  Exhibition. 

124.  But  do  you  not  think  that  workmen  in 
England  are  quite  aware  how  those  things  are 
made,  and  could  make  them,  but  they  do  not  get 
people  to  pay  for  them  ? — No,  I  think  not 

125.  You  think  most  of  the  work  of  that  de- 
scription which  is  produced  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Graham  in  this  instance  is  unknown  to  workmen 
in  the  trade  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and  I  think  that 
the  inspection  of  such  beautiful  work  is  very 
valuable  to  the  English  artizan,  or  I  should  not 
reconmiend  its  purchase. 

126.  That  would  be  2,000  /.  ?— Yes,  that  would 
be  2,000/.  You  will  understand  tiiat  this  is 
simply  a  list  taken  from  my  own  memoranda,  to 
submit  along  with  the  proposals  of  other  gentle- 
men. 

127.  What  I  wished  to  ascertain  was  this, 
whether  a  much  greater  advantage  might  not  be 
obtained  by  purchasing  cheaper  articles ;  articles 
which  contain  novelty,  and  which  would  be  much 
more  instructive  on  that  account  than  such 
articles  as  are  introduced  into  this  list,  which  are 
very  expensive,  because  of  the  precious  stones 
with  which  they  are  decorated  ? — I  feel  that,  if 
you  want  to  buy,  you  should  buy  the  best  and 
the  rarest  pieces  of  work,  whether  they  have 
jewels  in  them  or  not ;  it  is  for  the  art,  not  for 
the  jewellery,  that  they  are  chosen. 

128.  But  would  you  not  purchase  an  article 
for  the  art  which  had  not  the  jewellery  attached 
to  it  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  an  equally  good  article, 
certainly. 

129.  Supposing  you  purchased  this  jewelled 
clock,  I  should  hardly  think  that  you  would  send 
it  into  the  country  ? — If  it  was  desirable,  we 
should  do  so. 

130.  Are  these  the  articles  that  are  sent 
round  ? — ^Yes ;  articles  of  the  greatest  value  are 
sent. 

131.  1  should  presume  that  your  chief  object 
is  to  instruct  worlonen  here  as  to  the  mode  and 
manufacture  of  articles  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  ? — That  is  one  object.  The  princi- 
pal object  is  to  raise  the  power  of  the  artizan  to 
execute  noble  work.     If  I  wanted  a  piece  ot 
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Grauthier  chasing  in  this  country,  there  are  not 
ten  men  who  could  even  perceive  its  beauty,  mudi 
less  execute  it. 

132.  And  you  would  have  good  specimens  to 
try  their  hands  and  eyes  by? — And  to  try  to  work 
up  to  it.  That  is  the  great  object  of  the  worit- 
men's  prizes,  to  enable  the  men  to  appreciate 
what  is  really  excellent  and  fine.  But  the  work- 
man canuot  really  see,  for  his  eyes  are  blind  to 
the  excellence  of  noble  things. 

133.  Are  there  no  such  things  in  this  country 
already  ? — There  are  a  great  many  old  works  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  but  we  want  others 
to  show  the  present  progress  of  art  manufacture 
abroad,  and  that  our  workmen  may  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  doing  what  they  think  fine  work,  when 
really  it  is  very  inferior.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
French  workmen  over  to  execute  those  articles  of 
good  workmanship.  We  ought  to  have  English 
workmen  who  could  do  them,  but  we  have  not. 

134.  How  long  have  those  works  been  made  ? 
— There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  since 
1851.  I  met  Dr.  Waagen  coming  from  the  Mu- 
seum yesterday,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  art  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.     You  are  beating  the  French  in  skill. 

135.  What  are  those  works  taken  firom? — ^From 
the  perception  of  beautiful  things  put  before  their 
eyes  since  1851. 

136.  But  those  beautiAil  things  in  France  are 
generally  reproductions,  are  they  not  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

137.  Could  you  point  out  anything  in  the 
French  Exhibition  which  is  entirely  novel? — 
It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  is  a  novelty. 

138.  Are  they  not,  generally  speaking,  repro- 
ductions of  old  things  ? — This  cabinet  of  Wnght 
and  Mansfield  is  not  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
thing.  Mr.  Holland's  buffet  is  not  an  old  thing; 
it  is  in  the  old  style,  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  a 
copy  of  any  one  thing.  The  object  we  bought, 
manufactured  from  designs  by  Mr.  Burges,  in 
the  1862  Exhtt>ition,  is  mediseval  in  style,  but  it 
is  no  copy. 

139.  It  is  what  you  may  call  a  combination? — 
No,  it  is  not  a  combination,  and  it  is  not  a  copy. 
I  might  paint  a  picture  in  Turner's  style,  but  it 
might  not  have  a  single  idea  of  Turner's  in  it. 

140.  There  is  nothing  that  is  entirely  new  ? — 
No,  I  am  afraid  not ;  certainly  not  in  these  days, 
and  Solomon  told  us  there  was  nothing  new  in 
his. 

141.  For  instance,  take  what  is  called  King's 
Pattern,  of  the  time  of  Louis  the  14th  ? — That  is 
so  called  because  the  king  used  it ;  but  Wedg- 
wood's ware  was  new. 

142.  There  were  a  great  many  things  that 
were  new  a  long  while  ago ;  but  what  I  want  to 
ascertain  is  whether,  in  the  19th  century,  there 
has  been  anynew  creation? — I  think  that  Turner's 
works  were  new  in  art ;  they  were  a  new  crea- 
tion. 

143.  He  copied  from  nobody  at  all? — He 
copied  from  nobody  ;  there  is  no  painter  whom 
he  is  like  that  I  know  of. 

144.  Mr.  Seymour.']  In  buying  these  objects 
that  you  have  mentioned,  your  object  has  been 
to  raise  the  standard  of  art  in  England  ?— And 
the  workman's  taste. 

145.  In  France  much  more  pains  and  public 
money  are  expended  in  instructing  the  workmen 
than  in  England  ? — I  think  the  Communal  Schools 
are  very  hurgely  supported  by  the  State,  so  that 
perhaps  there  may  be. 
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146.  And  the   Central   Schools  in  Paris  ? —  R,  Rahtraoe, 
Yes,  the  Central  Schools  in  Paris  are  supported    Esq ,  a.A. 
by  the  State.  

147.  You  have  stated  that  French  workmen      38  Jane 
are  superior  in  taste  and  invention  in  many  re-        1867, 
spects  m  art? — Certainly,  and  Paris  is  the  centre 

of  taste;  and  the  centre  of  manufacture  much 
more  than  London. 

148.  Paris  supplies  a  vast  number  more 
countries  than  we  do  with  objects  of  taste  ?— 
Certainly,  with  objects  of  taste. 

149.  And  you  wish,'  by  buying  those  finest 
specimens  of  the  best  workmanship  of  France  to 
snow  what  the  best  workmen  in  other  countries 
can  do  ? — Yes. 

150.  And  by  that  means,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  our  workmen  may  more  successfully 
compete  with  them  in  the  market  of  the  world  ? 
—Yes. 

151.  With  regard  to  those  fine  specimens, 
some  of  which  cost  as  much  as  2,000  /.,  if  they 
were  bought  by  the  rich  people,  for  whom  ihej 
are  intended,  tiiey  would  be  hidden  in  some  lai^e 
and  rich  houses,  and  would  be  inacscessible  to  the 
public  ? — Entirely. 

152.  And  your  wish  is  to  place  them  in  a  public 
museum,  so  that  everybody  may  enjoy  them  ? — 
Certainly. 

153.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  a  few  years  ago, 
you  could  not  get  furniture  of  a  high  class  for 
any  money  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  Our  manufacture 
of  furniture  was  very  coarse  and  common. 

154.  And  now  you  can  get  it  of  a  better  class 
than  you  could  before  ? — Now  you  can  get  very 
much  better  furniture  in  England  than  you  could 
then,  and  made  by  English  workmen. 

155.  The  masters  and  workmen,  15  years  ago, 
did  not  know  excellence  when  tiiey  saw  it  ?-^ 
They  did  not. 

156.  Mr.  Cowper.J  In  speaking  about  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  pictures,  did  you  mean  that  your 
object  would  be  to  instruct  the  schools  of  art  in 
the  French  school  of  painting,  or  had  you  refer- 
ence to  improving  the  taste  of  the  general  public  ? 
— To  instruct  scholars  in  the  schools  of  art. 

157.  And  for  that  purpose  you  care  more 
about  execution  than  about  the  excellence  of  the 
picture  itself? — I  care  more  about  the  excellence 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  than  its  being  a  work 
of  importance. 

158.  Do  you  contemplate  that  those  pictures 
that  you  would  recommend  to  be  purchased, 
would  be  placed  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  exhibition,  or  that  they  would  be 
part  of  the  loan  collection,  which  would  travel 
about  to  the  various  local  exhibitions? — They 
would  travel  about  to  the  various  local  exhibi- 
tions, and  they  also  would  be  used  in  another 
way.  We  are  largely  called  upon  to  send  works 
to  schools  of  art  to  remain  for  months  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  we  send  Mulready's  draw- 
ings to  the  schools ;  they  remain  for  six  months, 
aim  then  they  are  changed  for  another  set,  the 
students  copying  them.  There  is  a  great  pres- 
sure upon  us  for  such  works,  and  we  have  no 
laige  fund  for  purchasing. 

159.  And  should  you  be  satisfied  with  getting 
only  the  French  style,  withont  having  the  Grer- 
man,  which  seems  to  be  considered  of  impor- 
tance ? — I  should  be  content  with  having  a  few 
French  pictures,  but  if  I  saw  a  good  characteristic 
Grermsn  work  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
take  that  as  one  of  the  number.  I  should  say 
that  at  present,  it  would  be  exceedingly  valuable 
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R.  Medffrave,  ^  ^^  ^  get  a  few  works  of  the  French  students 
Esq.,  R.A.     ®^  }^^  beaux  arts,  as  examples  of  the  mode  in 

which  the  figure  is  treated  there.     Their  mode 

28  June      of  treatment  is  very  different  from  ours;    and 
1867.        such  studies  would  be  very  useful  to  cure  the 

Erecise  and  somewhat  hard  manner  in  which  we 
ave  carried  out  our  instruction. 

160.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mode  of  in- 
struction in  England,  as  carried  on  in  schools  of 
art,  is  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  official 
schools  in  France  ? — Very  different ;  1  think  in 
some  cases  we  might  learn  from  the  French 
schools,  but  on  the  whole  ours  is  a  sounder  mode 
of  education;  still  there  are  points  on  which  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  an  assimilation  of  the 
French  mode  of  teaching. 

161.  C/tairman^  In  the  list  that  you  have 
handed  in,  I  see  that  a  large  number  of  the  ob- 
jects that  you  recommend  for  purchase,  are  ob- 
jects manufactured  in  England.  Now,  considering 
that  the  amount  to  be  expended  is  limited,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  buy 
objects  manufactured  in  France  and  elsewhere 
rather  than  in  England  ? — I  have  stated  already 
that  I  think  the  objects  we  propose  to  purchase, 
are  very  largely  permeated  with  French  taste ; 
but  I  must  say  tnat  that  list  is  imperfect ;  for 
instance,  you  will  see  some  articles  under  the  head 
of  Oriental  manufactures.  I  went  over  the  whole 
of  the  Oriental  manufactures,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  many  examples  of  them. 

162.  My  question  was,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  well  to  recommend  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  Oriental  and  European  for  purchase 
rather  than  English  things,  because  those  are 
always  to  be  found  in  England ;  whereas,  what 
we  want  is  to  show  the  English  public  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries? — On  the  whole, 
I  would  buy  the  best  things  wherever  they  were 
manufactured. 

163.  Even  including  the  English  ? — Including 
the  English. 

164.  Would  you  purchase  any  objects  in  Paris 
from  what  is  called  the  "Department  of  the 
History  of  Labour"? — I  had  rather  they  came 
in  under  our  general  purchases. 

165.  With  regard  to  the  art  referees,  I  be- 
lieve South  Kensington  includes  a  very  large 
and  varied  collection  of  things,  in  almost  every  • 
branch  of  science  and  art ;  is  it  possible  that  one 
or  even  two  art  referees  could  give  an  opinion 
of  any  value  upon  so  many  and  such  varied  sub- 
jects?— I  think  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  two  art  referees.  I  think 
that  the  Lord  President  should  be  enabled  to 
call  in  any  person  whose  opinion  he  may  think 
valuable.  1  have  placed  my  office  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Lord  President,  that  he  should  do 
anything  he  pleased,  in  order  to  make  my  duties 
more  useful  to  the  department ;  and  while  I  value 
Mr.  Kobinson's  opinion  very  highly  as  an  ait  re- 
feree, I  think  it  would  be  more  suitable  that, 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  any  articles  of 
classical  art,  the  Lord  President  should  have  the 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  the 
British  Museum;  and  in  respect  to  ancient  pic- 
tures, from  the  authorities  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery ;  and  certainly  there  should  be  a  imion  of  die 
very  best  advice  mat  could  be  given  to  the  Pre- 
sident, on  any  proposed  purchases. 

166.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  lead  to  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  things  if  nothing  could  be 
done  with  regard  to  purchasing  them  without 
tiie  'decision  of  an  art  referee,  who  might  be 


abroad  at  the  time  ? — It  does  lead  to  loss  in  that 
respect. 

167.  Do  you  think  that  somebody,  not  an  art 
referee,  should  be  authorised  sometimes  to  go 
abroad  to  make  purchases  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  it  should  be  somebody  with  an  vt 
knowledge;  as  a  rule,  I  should  not  select  the 
secretary,  certainly. 

168.  I  mean  some  other  officers,  not  the  art 
referees  ? — Yes. 

169.  You  have  talked  about  the  French  school 
of  art,  with  reference  to  paintings  and  the  tech- 
nical qualities  of  the  pictures,  do  you  not 
think  that  in  the  Exhibition  of  Paris  there  are 
pictures,  particularly  in  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
departments,  and  in  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
courts,  which  are  very  remarkable  examples  of 
excellent  technical  qualities  ? — Exceedingly  so ; 
but  I  think  they  are  very  much  ruled  by  the 
French  methods. 

170.  Do  you  think  that  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
are  so  ruled? — I  think  the  Belgian  and  Nor- 
wegian more  particularly.  I  may  say  that  my 
stay  in  Paris  was  only  10  days,  and  I  had  very 
much  to  attend  to,  so  that  I  could  not  go  into 
detail  so  fully  as  1  could  wish. 

171.  As  regards  price,  is  not  that  a  very  essen- 
tial element  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  objects 
of  manufacture,  that  is  to  say,  to  show  at  what 
price  things  can  be  produced  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
very  essential  question,  because  it  shows  you 
whether  there  has  been  a  great  outiay  of  skill 
and  knowledge  upon  the  article.  If  you  buy  a 
cheap  thing,  you  are  not  likely  to  buy  a  good 
thing. 

172.  When  you  make  purchases  with  reference 
to  the  art  manufactures  of  this  country,  is  it  not 
of  great  importance  that  we  should  show  not 
only  works  which  are  only  accessible  to  the  few, 
to  the  rich,  but  those  which  are  accessible  to  all, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  price  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment ? — Certainly ;  I  think  we  should  have  such 
low-priced  things  in  good  taste  as  might  be  sent 
to  all  the  world.  I  have  not  seen  the  Castellani 
Collection ;  but  I  think  it  might  be  excessively 
valuable  to  show  the  world  the  jewellery  of  other 
nations.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Etruscan  jewel- 
lery, the  little  that  we  have  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  has  influenced  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  jewellery  exceedingly. 

1 73.  Instead  of  spending  very  large  sums  upon 
very  costly  objects,  would  it  not  be  better  to  dis- 
tribute that  large  sum  upon  a  number  of  objects, 
which  are  cheap  in  production,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  good  taste,  which  might  produce  a  really 
beneficial  effect  upon  our  own  manufacture? — 
Part  of  it,  decidedly ;  there  are  some  in  my  list 
of  that  nature. 

174.  Mr.  Beretford Hope.']  The  word  "jewel" 
has  rather  alarmed  one  honourable  Member ;  by 
jewel  do  you  mean  such  jeweb  as  diamonds  and 
rubies,  or  garnets  and  amethysts,  which  may  be 
worth  some  few  shillings  ? — I  really  cannot  give 
any  idea  of  what  they  are ;  I  look  at  it  essentially 
as  a  piece  of  art  manufacture,  whether  they  were 
diamonds  or  not,  I  do  not  reg^trd  as  the  important 
question. 

176.  Mr.  S^fmour."]  You  say  that  the  clock 
cost  2,000  /.,  did  you  ascertain  what  the  value  ai 
the  jewels  was  ? — No;  the  price  of  the  clock  was 
1,000/. 

176.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  In  illustration  of 
the  value  of  pure  art  for  appked  art,  has  it  struck 
you  that  that  cabinet  of  Mr.  Burges  was  punted 
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by  Mr.  Poynter,  whose  picture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
ibis  season  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  but  I  think 
that  that  only  shows  that  a  good  thing  cannot  be 
produced  without  good  artists. 

177.  Mr.  Seymour.1  Have  you  any  photographs 
of  those  things  for  us  to  look  at  ? — No. 

178.  Mr.  Gregory.']  In  making  this  selection 
has  the  object  that  you  have  had  in  your  mind 
been  mainly  directed  to  obtaining  objects  for  the 
circulating  collection? — More  for  the  central 
establishment  than  anything  else ;  but  I  have 
guarded  myself  by  saying  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
perfect jotting  from  my  memorand.i. 

179.  Now  with  regard  to  these  exhibitions,  do 
yon  look  upon  these  great  periodical  exhibitions 
as  epochs,  as  it  were,  in  the  history  of  art,  and 
that  we  should  make  selections  from  them,  in 
order  to  compare  the  advance  of  taste,  and  the 
alteration  of  taste  with  that  of  previous  years? — 
Very  much  so ;  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  they 
are  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  the  manufac- 
turersi 

180.  And  do  you  consider  it  more  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  liberal  distribution  of  the 
public  funds  for  purchasing  works  of  art  on  occa- 
sions like  these,  which  should  be,  as  it  were, 
standing  points  in  the  history  of  art,  rather  than 
in  purchasing  similar  works  in  the  intermediate 
period  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  because  these  have,  in 
some  degree,  the  judgment  of  the  world  upon 
their  excellence.  It  does  not  matter  whether  I 
recommend  the  object,  or  whether  Mr.  Bobinson 
recommends  it,  if  it  gets  a  general  reputation  in 
the  exhibition ;  you  cannot  get  those  objects  from 
common  munuiificturers ;  were  would  be  very 
great  evil  in  buying  objects  in  general  from  com- 
mon manufacturers  upon  ordinary  occassions  ;  it 
would  be  thought  that  there  was  some  jobbery 
about  it 

181.  If  you  purchase  largely  from  English 
manufacturers,  it  might  give  rise  to  rather  invidi- 
ous comments,  mi^t  it  not? — Not  when  they 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  world  to  be  the 
beet.  Many  of  these  things  will  be  found  to  be 
adjudged  as  the  best  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
jurors. 

182.  But  if  it  were  not  adjudged  best  by  the 
jurors,  what  would  you  say  then? — I  would  take 
my  own  view  of  what  was  excellent. 

183.  Whp  should  be  the  arbiters  of  the  objects 
lyhich  should  be  bought? — I  think  that  the 
course  which  the  Lord  President  took  was  a  very 
good  one,  that  a  dozen  gentlemen  should  be 
named  to  form  a  committee.  It  was  not  mine, 
but  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  suggestion. 

184.  You  spoke  about  certain  gentlemen  who 
were  connected  with  the  British  Museum,  who 
should  give  an  opinion  about  objects  of  classical 
«rt,  and  that  the  directors  of  the  National  Gallery 
should  advise  about  pictures;  did  you  contem- 
plate, by  that  suggestion,  extensive  purchases  in 
classical  art? — No,  except  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  manufactures. 

185.  Type  specimens,  for  circulation  chiefly  ? — 
Soth  for  circulation  and  for  our  museum,  as 
pieces  of  workmanship.  When  the  minute  of 
Mr.  Lowe  was  passed,  I  think  Mr.  Lowe  was 
very  anxious,  myself  and  Mr.  Robinson  being  at 
Naples,  that  we  should  buy  some  Etruscan 
vases.  The  British  Museum,  at  that  time,  would 
not  lend  us  a  few  of  their  extra  specimens  ;  but 
■we  did  not  buy  any  such  works.  There  are  a 
^eat  many  second-rate  objects  in  the   British 
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Museum  which  would  illustrate  manufacture,  and  R.  Redgrave, 
which  might  have  been  spared.  Esq.,  k.a. 

186.  Mr.  Seymour.]  Do  you  contemplate  exhi-         

biting  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  also  those  objects      28  June 
which  are  bought  with  the  public  money? — I        1867. 
should  think  not,  the  larger  pieces ;  but  there  is 

no  objection  to  sending  them  there. 

187.  Do  you  not  thmk  it  is  desirable  that,  as 
they  are  bought  with  the  public  money,  you  should 
give  the  people  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  rule. 

188.  Mx.  Potter.]  You  spoke  of  the  desirability 
of  purchasing  articles  in  the  French  Exhibition, 
as  showing  the  comparative  progress  of  taste,  and 
the  state  of  the  different  manufactures  at  difierent 
exhibitions  ? — I  did.  That  was  an  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  me  by  one  of  the  honourable 
Members. 

189.  But  are  there  not  many  articles  in  the 
French  Exhibition  which  have  fallen  off;  that 
there  were  worse  specimens  in  the  Exhibition  this 
time  than  there  were  in  1851  ? — Very  probably  so. 

190.  As  regards  the  textile  fabrics  of  this 
country,  is  not  the  Exhibition  very  inferior  ? — I 
have  not  looi<ed  at  it.  Mr.  Wallis  would  be  the 
best  judge  of  that  matter ;  he  has  been  through 
the  whole ;  and  my  time  was  too  limited  to  enable 
me  to  investigate  them. 

191.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  spoke  of  the  superior 
taste  and  invention  of  the  French  workmen  over 
English  workmen ;  does  that  apply  to  the  power 
of  execution,  or  simply  to  taste  and  invention  ? — 
It  applies  to  power  of  execution  as  well. 

192.  Could  not  Englishmen  design  and  execute 
as  well  as  Frenchmen? — Taking  the  whole  number 
of  English  workmen,  certainly  not.  You  might 
pick  out  one  Englishman  who  could  design  with 
taste,  where  you  would  find  20  Frenchmen  who 
could. 

193.  You  propose  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
English  workmen,  by  disseminating  these  objects 
among  them  ? — By  that  means,  and  by  showing 
them  the  handicraft  and  skill  of  the  Frenchman. 

194.  How  are  the  art  referees  remunerated  ? 
— The  Inspector  General  for  Art  has  a  salary 
of  750 1,  a  year ;  but  his  duties  are  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  museum,  but  are  very  largely 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  those  103  schools 
of  art,  and  the  examinations  alone  are  a  very 
heavy  duty. 

195.  Do  not  suppose  from  my  question  that  I 
am  complaining  of  the  salaiy ;  but  I  only  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  a  fixed  payment  ? — There  is 
a  fixed  salary,  but  that  is  not  only  on  account  of 
his  art  rcfereeship,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
superintendence  of  the  schools.  I  was  first  art 
superintendent  jointly  with  Mr.  Cole,  as  general 
superintendent,  and  then  was  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  to  be  inspector  general  and  art  referee 
for  a  certain  section.  The  other  art  referee  has  a 
salary  of  600  /.  a  year ;  and  his  duties  are  solely 
confined  to  purchasing  objects  for  the  museum. 

196.  Does  that  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
salaries  of  those  gentlemen?  —  That  comprises 
their  whole  salary,  except  that,  in  travelling,  they 
have  1  /.  a  day  allowed  for  hotel  expenses,  and 
their  travelling,  railway,  and  other  expenses  are 
allowed. 

197.  Their  actual  expenses?  —  Their  actual 
expenses,  1  /.  a  day,  being  computed  for  their 
hotel  expenses. 

198.  There  is  no  per  centage  of  any  kind 
allowed  on  the  purchases  ? — Nothing  of  any  kind ; 
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S.Bet^rave,  and  it  is  expressly  guarded  that  they  shall  not 
Eiq.,  lUA.     purchase  anything,  hut  for  the  museum. 

■  '"  199.  When  abroad,  have  they  absolute  powers 

fS  June      of  purchase  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  their  imprest 
*867'        goes,  and  the  art  referee,  when  he  travels  abroad, 
18  directed  to  report  by  telegraph  if  any  extraor- 
dinary work  of  art  is  to  be  purchased  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  imprest  granted  to  him. 

200.  Mr.  Locke.'l  I  see  in  that  list  there  is 
suggested  a  purchase  of  glass ;  I  believe  that  the 
English  white  glass  is  the  best  in  the  Exhibition? 
— It  ia. 

201.  You  are  aware  that  the  engraving  upon 
glase  is  almost  entirely  done  hj  foreigners  ? — I 
am  nbt  aware  of  that ;  but  if  it  is  so,  it  only 
makes  good  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
best  work  is  done  by  foreigners. 

202.  The  engraving  ?— Yes. 

203.  That  is  done  by  Germans,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

204.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any 
school  in  Germany  for  teaching  engraving  upon 
glass  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

205.  Or  whether  that  has  arisen  merely  from 
the  manufacture  being  carried  on  there  ? — I  am 
not  aware ;  I  know  we  had  a  man  here  who  was 
a  glass  engraver ;  he  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Art,  and  a  very  clever 
man  he  is. 

206.  Mr.  Gregory^  In  reply  to  a  question  of 
the  honourable  Chairman,  I  think  you  stated 
that,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  advisable  to  throw 
more  widely  open  the  oflSce  of  the  art  referees ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  admit  other  elements  into  i  t 
than  merely  the  judgment  of  two  gentlemen, 
specially  selected  for  the  service  under  that  de- 
signation ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — It  is. 

207.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question ;  I 
presume  that  the  art  referees  are  supposed  to 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  collections 
and  all  the  specimens  in  the  museum,  and  that 
tho€e  specimens  and  objects  are  collected  for  some 
definite  purpose  ? — Yes. 

208.  When  jom  admit  the  foreign  element,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  into  the  art  refereeship,  it  would 
imply  almost  that  the  person  admitted  should 
bare  a  knowledge  of  what  was  already  in  the 
museum,  and  of  what  was  wanted  ? — That  is  the 
business  of  the  director  of  the  museum,  and  he 
then  instructs  the  art  referee,  if  necessary,  "  There 
are  objects  of  a  certain  character  wanted;  will 
you  find  them  out  and  recommend  them  to  the 
Board."  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  art  referee 
to  know  what  is  in  the  museum,  but  that  is  the 
business  of  the  director. 


209.  Supposing  some    objects   were 
during  your  and  Mr.  Kobinson's  absence,  ^4 
that  those  objects  were  referred  to  some  other' 

fentleman  in  the  museum  for  his  opinion,  although 
e  might  be  able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  objects  brought  befee 
him,  he  would  really  not  be  aware  whether  or 
not  the  museum  had  been  already  provided  with 
a  similar  specimen  equallf  valuable  ? — Mr.  Cole 
the  Director,  would  know  that;  he  is  the  Di- 
rector as  well  as  the  Secretary ;  but  he  has  too- 
rtsed  that  those  two  offices  should  be  divided, 
think  Mr.  Bobinson  was  specially  sent  to  Spain 
to  get  up  Spanish  art,  because  it  was  thought  we 
were  deficient  in  that  point ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Ho- 
binson's  own  motion ;  it  was  the  motion  of  the 
Director  of  the  museum  that  he  should  go  out, 
and  this  is  the  usual  course  of  action. 

210.  Mt.  Btresford  Hope.]  Suppose  the  Secre> 
taryship  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were 
separated  from  the  Directorship  of  the  musemn, 
would  there  then  be  three  separate  offices'!— 
Certainly. 

211.  Must  there  be  three  distinct  offices:  the 
Inspector  General  of  Art,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  head  of  the 
museum? — There  must  be  three  separate  offices; 
the  art  division  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is  not 
connected  with  the  museum  at  all  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  schools. 

212.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  think  it  would  he 
advisable  to  make  purchases  in  Paris  of  what 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  termed  "  applied  democratic 
art,"  that  is  to  say,  indnstrial  art  ap])lied  to 
articles  of  common  use  ? — I  have  long  thought  so, 
as  those  articles  remain  as  types  for  ages. 

213.  Mr.  Seymour.]  Does  Mr.  Cole  take  any 
part  in  the  internal  managment  of  the  nmsemn, 
or  do  things  on  his  own  authoritj ;  you  say  it 
depends  upon  the  directors  when  the  art  referees 
are  away  ? — Certainly  not,  as  a  rule ;  I  cannot  say 
that  he  may  not  have  done  such  things. 

214.  Then,  when  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  E«d- 
grave  are  away,  you  say  that  Mr.  Cole  takes  Ae 
management  of  the  details  of  the  museum  ?— As 
a  general  rule,  the  things  would  remain  in  the 
museum  until  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing them ;  according  to  our  rule  of  taking  things, 
they  would  remain  for  months ;  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  would  wait  for  Mr.  Robinson's 
return  if  he  were  away ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  at  once,  then  it  is  rarely  the  case  diat  I 
am  not  within  call. 


John  Webb,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


J.  Webb,         215.  Chairman.]  You  have  had,  I  believe,  a 

Esq.         very  considerable  experience  in  the  purchase  and 

— —  selection  of  works  ot  arts  of  all  periods  and  all 

nations  ? — Yes ;  it  has  been  my  pnncipal  practice 

during  my  lifetime. 

216.  And  you  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
be  consulted  by  the  Eensington  Museum  autho 
rities  in  regard  to  purchases,  and  have  your- 
self made  purchases  for  them  ? — Yes,  formerly, 
not  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  because  I 
have  been  unwell. 

217.  I  think  you  have  been  recently  in  Paris, 
have  you  notf — I  was  in  Paris  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

218.  At  that  time,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cole 
I  believe,  you  examined,  with  some  degree  of 


care,  the  Exhibition  with  a  view  to  recommending 
objects  of  purchase?  —  Not  generally,  I  dia 
examine  a  few  objects. 

219.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
things  ? — A  piece  of  furniture  executed  by  M. 
Fourdinois. 

220.  I  presume  a  French  house  ? — ^Yes;  ItMnk 
it  is  the  most  intelligent  manufactory  existing. 

221.  Did  you  make  a  Kst  of  that  and  other 
objects  which  you  saw,  and  thought  it  desirable 
to  purchase  ? — No,  I  made  no  list.  I  saw  Mr. 
Cole,  and  I  recommended  that  piece  of  fumituie 
strenuously  to  his  observation. 

222.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  purchases  ou^ 
to  be  made  at  the  French  ExMbition  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  uid 
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for  tiie  purpose  of  circulation  throughout  the 
country  ? — I  think  that  an  opportunity  arises  at 
an  exhibition  of  that  kind  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  because  you  see  the  finest  things 
brought  together  that  can  be  made. 

223.  You,  I  presume,  include  both  works  of 
modern  manufacture  and  works  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  what  is  called  the  department  of  the 
History  of  Labour  ? — Yes. 

224.  I  think  that  in  the  department  of  the 
History  of  Labour,  there  was  an  object  which  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  purchase,  namely,  a  spinet 
of  the  16th  century  ? — 1  never  saw  anything  like 
it  before. 

225.  And  upon  your  recommendation  that  has 
been  secured  to  the  nation  ? — It  has ;  it  is  a  spinet 
made  for  the  Trerulsi  family,  and  is  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Milan. 

226.  You  consider  it  the  finest  specimen  in 
existence,  do  you  not  ? — It  is  unique. 

227.  Are  you  aware  whether  other  nations 
besides  omrselves  are  contemplating  purchases  at 
Paris  ? — I  am  not. 

228.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  which  might  be  reasonably  expended  at 
Paris? — ^I  have  not 

229.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  shown  as  regards  manu- 
facture and  taste,  between  the  previous  Exhibi- 
tion and  the  present  one  ? — I  formed  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  progress,  but 
Hiere  is  room  for  a  great  deal  more.  1  was  dis- 
Batisfied  with  many  things  exhibited  by  English- 
men in  comparison  with  those  exhibited  by  ^e 
French. 

230.  Between  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  1862, 
there  was  a  great  progress  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  English  manufacture? — Yes,  deci- 
dedly. 

231.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  kept  up? — I 
think  it  has,  but  we  prc^ess  very  slowly. 

232.  Do  you  think  relatively  to  other  nations 
we  have  made  as  much  progress  as  they  have  ? — 
Uot  so  much  as  the  French  have, 

i233.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  gained  upon 
us  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — Decidedly. 

234.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  we  gained  upon 
them  between  1851  and  1862,  and  that  they  have 
gained  upon  us  as  between  1862  and  1867  ? — Yes, 

235.  In  what  branches  ? — In  fiimiture  en>eci- 
ally.  Having  lived  amongst  furniture  and  the 
fine  arts  all  my  life,  I  have  devoted  my  attention 
more  to  these  objects.  I  may  also  be  allowed  to 
my  that  I  have  been  charm^  with  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  valuable  chrystals,  agates,  and 
auch  like  axe  mounted  in  gold  and  enamelled ; 
they  are  executed  with  a  perfection  that  quite 
rivals  the  Louvre. 

236.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  Lepic's  enamels? 
— ^No,  Lepic  IS  clever  and  beautiful;  but  I  refer 
toa  person  of  the  name  of  Durod,  and  the  things 
belonging  to  Monsieur  Edirard  Fould,  and  others 
which  follow  very  closely  upon  the  beautiful 
object  of  that  class,  one  of  wnich  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kengsington,  and  which  belcmgs 
to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

237.  As  regards  plate,  are  not  the  French  very 
much  before  us  in  des%n,  and  have  not  they 
made  greater  progress  during  the  last  few  years  ? 
— They  have  made  great  progress. 

238.  And  you  consider  the  i^te  exhibited  at 
Paris  by  Messrs.  Christofle  Fauni^re  and  others 
of  a  very  high  class  indeed  ? — Very  high  in- 
deed. 
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239.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  our  plate  is  defi-      j,  We^, 
cient  in  taste,  if  not  in  execution,  compared  with         -E^. 
French  plate? — I   have  no  great  opinion  of  the  — — 
artistic  taste  of  English  silversmiths.                            98  June 

240.  And  you  thmk  that  it  would  be  of  advan-         »867. 
tage  to  this  country  that  we  should  obtain  fine 
specimens  of  plate  from  this  Exhibition  ? — Of 
immense  advantage. 

241.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  purchases 
which  were  made  in  1851,  and  after  that,  of  ob- 
jects of  foreign  manufacture,  have  had  a  decided 
influence  on  English  taste  ? — Decidedly, 

242.  And  in  the  same  way  have  increased  the 
sale  of  our  manufactures  ? — I  should  say  so ;  but 
we  want  a  great  deal  more  improvement  amongst 
our  manufacturers. 

243.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  diat 
improvement  would  be  to  a  greater  extent  at- 
tained, by  purchasing  and  exhibiting  objects  of 
foreign  manufacture  ? — I  think  it  is  the  only  way ; 
because  unless  the  workman  sees  what  is  really 
beautiful  before  him,  he  cannot  imagine  it  himself; 
our  artists  are  not  suflSciently  clever  in  that  way. 
If  you  ask  an  Englishman  to  make  a  design,  it 
is  a  very  inferior  one  to  what  you  would  meet 
with  everywhere  in  France. 

244.  Designs  for  what  particular  things?- — 
Anything  in  the  way  of  necessaries,  whether  yon 
say  plate,  or  furniture,  or  jewellery. 

245.  Supposing  a  certain  sum  were  given  by 
Government  for  purchases  at  Paris,  would  you 
recommend  the  purchase  of  objects  made  by 
English  firms,  or  rather  recommend  the  purchase 
of  foreign  works? — I  should  select  the  finest  of 
the  forei^  works. 

246.  Have  you  seen  any  general  list  which  has 
been  prepared  of  things  to  be  bought  there  ?— 
No,  I  have  not. 

247.  As  you  have  had  so  large  an  experience 
of  these  things  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  let  me  ask 
you  what  position  does  the  South  Kensing* 
ton  Museum  hold,  as  regards  other  museums 
of  the  same  class  on  the  continent  ? — I  think  it 
holds  a  very  wonderful  position;  I  think  if 
you  look  back  to  the  period  when  it  commenced 
you  have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  it. 

248.  In  what  position  does  it  stand,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Hotel  Cluny  at  Paris  ? — It  is  more 
general  in  its  character  and  more  useful  than  the 
museum  at  the  Hotel  Cluny. 

249.  Have  you  seen  the  museum  at  Copen- 
hagen and  Munich  ? — I  have  a  catal<^ue  of  the 
things  at  Copenhagen,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Munich  Museum. 

250.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Munich 
Museum  in  comparison  with  South  Kensington  ? 
— It  bears  no  comparison  to  South  Kensington ; 
tiiere  are  no  useful  worits  of  art,  except  pictures 
and  sculpture,  which  are  of  any  importance  at 
Munich. 

251.  Has  the  museum  at  South  Kensington  in 
your  opinion,  an  influence  on  the  taste  of  the 
country  ? — ^I  am  sure  of  it 

252.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the 
articles  there  have  been  judiciously  selected  ? — 
I  think  they  have  been  very  judiciously  selected. 

253.  You  are  of  opinion  that,  if  things  are  to 
be  bought  at  Paris,  the  thing  should  be  done  at 
once  ? — Undoubtedly ;  there  are  private  indi- 
viduals who  are  buying  very  largely.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  :  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Beurderley  a  pair  of  vases  made  from  the  antique 
rose  granite,  and  he  had  had  them  hollowed  and 
carved,  and  spared  no  expense  about  them ;  he 
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has  sold  those  vases  for  2,000  2.  the  pair,  and 
also  a  pair  of  porphyry  vases,  which  he  has  had 
made  from  the  remains  of  columns ;  they  are 
hollowed  out  and  sculptured  on  the  outside ; 
in  fact,  they  are  beautiful  classical  specimens; 
they  are  ticketed  as  having  been  sold  to  Mr. 
Davis,  of  New  Bond-street,  4,000  I.  for  the  two 
pairs. 

254.  With  reference  to  the  purchases  at  South 
Kensington ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  value  of 
those  objects  has  very  much  increased  since  those 
purchases  were  made  ? — I  was  examined  on  a 
Committee  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  was  the  Chair- 
man, and  was  asked  the  same  question ;  in  answer 
I  offered  to  purchase  the  whole  lot  at  an  advance, 
and  repeat  it  now. 

255.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  I  understand  you 
to  state  that  between  1851  and  1862  English  taste 
improved  in  comparison  with  foreign  taste,  and 
that  subsequently  to  the  latter  date  the  foreigners 
had  made  a  more  rapid  progress? — I  found  a 
greater  progress  in  the  French  Exhibition  than  I 
did  previously. 

256.  I  should  wish  you  to  make  another  state- 
ment with  regard  to  an  intermediate  period ;  be- 
tween 1851  and  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855, 
on  which  side  was  the  advance  ?  —  Upon  the 
English  side. 

257.  Is  it  the  rule  that  the  advance  is  generally 
on  the  side  of  the  State  in  which  the  Exhibition 
is  held;  do  you  think  that  France  stood  com- 
paratively better  than  England  in  its  own  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855  compared  with  its  position  in  the 
English  Exhibition  of  1851  ?— No;  I  do  not  think 
France  did. 

258.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  English 
maintained  the  lead  in  1855  ? — Yes,  in  Paris. 

259.  And  kept  it  in  1862?— I  think,  in  the 
exhibition  of  furniture  in  1862,  France  was  far 
superior  to  England.  I  think  the  firm  that  I 
have  been  referring  to,  viz.,  M.  Fourdinois,  ex- 
hibited such  furniture  as  was  never  exhibited 
before. 

260.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  Exhibition  has 
come  too  quickly  upon  the  Exhibition  of  1862 ; 
that  the  English  have  not  had  breathing  time  or 
leisure  to  make  an  effort? — I  think  they  have 
had  breathing  time,  but  I  think  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  came  a  little  too  quickly  upon  the 
other. 

261.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  Exhibition, 
being  a  matter  of  national  pride,  on  the  port  of  the 
French,  they  have  made  a  spurt  which  we  have 
not  made  ? — They  have  certainly  made  a  spurt. 

262.  Then  perhaps  you  would  consider  that 
they  are  at  their  best,  and  that  we  are  at  our 
worst  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  at  our 
worst,  because,  I  think,  there  are  very  creditable 
things  exhibited  by  the  English  ;  but  there  are 
some  very  inferior  things  exhibited  by  persons 
from  whom  you  would  expect  better  things. 

263.  On  the  whole,  ao  you  think  mere  is 
some  lost  ground  for  us  to  make  up  ? — I  am  sure 
there  is. 

264.  Would  that  be  best  met,  do  you  consider, 
by  introducing  into  England  specimens  of  foreign 
art,  or  of  the  best  objects  which  Englishmen 
are  exhibiting  in  Paris  now  ? — To  introduce  the 
best  foreign  art  into  England  would  improve  the 
taste  immensely. 

265.  Then,  suppose  we  had  a  given  sum  to 
spend  there,  would  j'ou  lay  it  out  upon  foreign  or 
upon  English  objects  ? — I  should  lay  it  out  upon 
foreign  objects  chiefly. 


266.  Foreign  objects  in  general,  or  chiefly 
French  objects  ? — I  think  French  objects. 

267.  You  would  not  buy  so  much  in  other 
countries  ? — I  do  not  find  the  taste  eo  high  in 
other  countries. 

268.  Your  observation  was  that  England  had 
rather  gone  back  in  comparison  with  France,  not 
with  other  countries  ? — Only  in  comparison  with 
France. 

269.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  other  great 
countries,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Bueaa;, 
compared  with  their  position  in  1862  ? — I  think 
Eussia  makes  the  greatest  strides;  I  think  Russia 
improves  faster  than  any  other  country  except 
France. 

270.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  Aus- 
tria ? — With  reference  to  Austria,  I  do  not  think 
she  makes  much  progress. 

271.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
Austrian  furniture  ? — I  do  not  think  it  desirable 
to  purchase. 

272.  How  are  they  in  respect  of  price  ?— The 
price  in  France  is  something  enormous. 

273.  How  is  the  price  of  Austrian  furniture  ? 
— The  price  of  the  Austrian  furniture  is  moderate. 

274.  With  regard  to  Prussia,  has  slie  advanced 
or  gone  back  ? — Prussia  is  at  a  standstill. 

275.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
Italy? — Italy  improves  a  little. 

276.  Now,  as  to  Belgium  ? — Belgium  remains 
much  the  same. 

277.  And  no  other  country  is  deserving  of 
notice? — I  think  not;  I  think  the  strides  of 
France  are  colossal. 

278.  Considering  that  we  have  only  a  mode- 
rate sum  at  our  disposal,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
that  should  be  applied  mainly  to  applied  art  or 
partially  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  ? — I  think 
both ;  it  is  evident  that  we  want  something  of  the 
French  feeling  to  be  thrown  among  our  artists 
in  pictures;  the  French  almost  despise  ourartasts; 
they  will  not  look  at  our  pictures ;  I  believe  they 
only  give  the  English  artists  a  single  medaL 

279.  But  would  they  look  at  us  with  more 
favour  if  we  changed  our  national  school  for  their 
school  ?  —  I  think  if  we  had  exhibited  better 
specimens  they  would  have  given  us  more. 

280.  How  would  our  havmg  purchased  French 
pictures  have  conduced  to  our  exhibiting  bettes 
specimensof  English  pictures? — I  consider  French 
pictures  as  very  clever,  but  have  not  studied  this 
branch  of  art  sufficiently  to  offer  an  opinion  on  it. 

281.  You  are  aware,  as  every  one  is,  that  pic- 
tures are  a  very  expensive  article ;  do  you  tbunk 
that  the  comparatively  small  sum  that  we  could 
spend  on  pictures  would  give  us  adequate  sped- 
mens  of  that  French  cleverness  ? — I  am  not  at  all 
aware  ;  th.at  has  never  entered  into  my  ideas :  I 
can  only  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  some  years 
ago.  I  bought  a  French  picture  for  the  late  Mr^ 
Brunei  for  200  /.,  and  when  that  was  sold  at  his 
death,  I  gave  1,500  /.  for  it. 

282.  But  was  not  that  in  the  old  times;  do  yon 
think  that  you  could  make  such  a  bargain  now? 
—That  was  in  1848. 

283.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  we  should 

fo  into  the  ateliers  of  the  rising  young  men  in 
'ranee,  but  whether  you  wouH  advise,  in  the 
wide  field  of  applied  art,  any  portion  of  our  money 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  oil  pictures  to  be 
exhibited  at  Kensington  ? — It  is  a  question  upon 
which  I  can  scarcely  give  an  opinion.  I  am  not 
fortified  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject ;  I  am  not  competent  to  do  it 

284.  Viewii^ 
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284.  Viewing  the  different  classes  of  applied 
art,  would  you  advise  purchases  to  be  made  in 
architectursu  sculpture,  or  wooden  furniture, 
metal  work,  or  ceramics.  Have  you  compared 
the  respective  strength  of  these  four  classes  in 
France ;  I  take  first  architectural  sculpture,  such 
as  drinking  fountains,  and  similar  monuments  of 
moderate  size;  that  is  a  branch  of  art  in  which 
England  has  made  considerable  advances  in 
^e  last  10  years.  Have  you  noticed  a  similar 
advance  in  France? — No;  I  have  not  noticed 
it, 

285.  You  think  that  is  an  English  speciality? 
— I  think  the  English  are  very  clever  in  that  sort 
of  thing. 

286.  That  is  not  a  branch  of  art  in  which  you 
would  advise  to  purchase  extensively  ? — I  cannot 
advise  you  at  all  upon  the  subject 

287.  You  have  noticed  the  furniture  of  Mr. 
Pourdinois  and  others,  and  you  advise  us  to  pur- 
chase for  our  instruction  in  the  furniture  depart- 
ment of  France,  the  department  in  which  wood 
.is  the  principal  material  ? — Decidedly ;  I  think 
the  opportunities  to  advance  our  art  in  woodwork 
in  France  are  immense. 

288.  Does  that  apply  to  work  in  the  precious 
metals  also? — To  work  in  the  precious  metals 
also. 

289.  In  which  style  of  work  in  the  precious 
metals,  the  renaissance,  classical,  or  Gothic,  do 
you  think  France  succeeds  best.  In  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  there  waa  M.  Christofle's  case  of 
renaissance  metal  work,  which  was  very  striking 
and  remarkable.  There  was  another  case  of 
mediaeval  metal  work,  principally  designed  by 
M.  VioUet  Ledue,  which  also  was  very  remark- 
able. In  which  of  those  classes  do  you  think 
France  was  most  advanced,  and  which  would  you 
advise  us  to  purchase  in  ? — I  should  not  recom- 
mend one  specially. 

290.  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  both  these 
branches  France  has  improved,  and  that  we  may 
learn  from  her? — Yes. 

291.  With  reference  to  works  in  the  baser 
metals,  brass  and  iron,  like  the  Norwich  gates 
and  Skidmore's  screen  in  1862,  what  is  your 
opinion  ? — My  opinion  is  that  we  are  superior  to 
them  in  these  branches. 

292.  You  think  that  in  those  branches  we  looked 
well  in  1862,  and  you  do  not  advise  us  to  purchase 
in  those  branches  ? — I  did  not  see  any  specimens 
that  I  would  recommend  to  be  purchased,  because 
I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

293.  Now  in  ceramics,  do  we  or  France  stand 
best? — My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of /<2{«nc«  that  the  French  are  wonderful 
in. 

294.  What  class  is  that? — In  imitation,  follow- 
ing the  Italian  style  of  majolica.  There  is  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Deck,  who  is  very  powerful. 

295.  And  you  would  advise  us  to  make  pur- 
chases in  those  branches  ? — Unquestionably. 

296.  I  have  not  yet  called  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  textile  fabrics.  Have  you  had  any 
opportunity  for  examining  the  textile  works  and 
paper  hangings  in  the  Exhibition  ? — I  have  not 
examined  uiem. 

297.  You  cannot  state  the  comparative  position 
of  the  English  and  French  in  those  respects  ? — 
No ;  my  opinion  would  be  no  authority  at  all 
upon  the  question. 

298.  Mr.  Seymour.']  You  are  of  opinion  that 
English  workmanship  advances  steadily  ? — I  am 
sure  of  it. 
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299.  Only  yon  think  we  ought  to  go  a  little 
quicker  ? — Decidedly. 

300.  What  would  you  consider  a  foreign  object; 
would  you  consider  that  a  foreign  object  which 
was  made  by  foreign  workmen,  but  ordered  and 
exhibited  by  English  manufacturers,  such  as 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham? — I  would  consider  it 
a  foreign  object  if  it  were  made  in  France  and  by 
foreign  workmen. 

301.  But  suppose  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham 
exhibit  an  object  of  very  fine  woodwork,  which 
had  been  executed  by  French  workmen ;  because 
it  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham, 
would  that  prevent  your  recommending  it  to  be 
bought? — No;  I  should  recommend  it  upon  its 
merits. 

302.  There  is  a  remarkable  escritoire  or  cabinet, 
that  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham;  do  you  know 
that? — It  is  remarkably  clever;  I  was  attracted 
to  it  by  its  talent ;  it  is  ebony  and  ivory. 

303.  The  fact  of  an  object  of  that  sort  being 
exhibited  by  Englishmen  would  not  prevent  your 
thinking  it  desirable  to  purchase  it? — On  the 
contrary,  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  purchased. 

304.  You  state  that  we  do  not  exlubit  the  best 
specimens  of  pictures ;  do  you  think  that  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  French  do  not  appreciate  the 
English  school  ? — J  think  so. 

305.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  best  pic- 
tures had  been  exhibited,  the  French  would  have 
acknowledged  their  merits  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

306.  You  think  that  it  is  not  from  any  extra- 
ordmary  difference  between  the  art  of  the  two 
countries  that  they  fail  to  acknowledge  our 
merit? — No;  but  still  I  think  the  French  have  a 
prejudice  against  English  art. 

307.  There  is,  is  there  not,  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  countries  with  regard  to  pic- 
tures ? — Yes. 

308.  That  is  a  curious  thing,  seeing  that  both 
have  learned  in  the  same  school,  iiamely,  the 
old  Italian  ? — I  think  they  have  a  style  of  their 
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own. 

309.  Do  you  think  we  could  gain  by  having 
some  specimens  of  their  style  ? — I  think  so. 

310.  In  what  respects  should  we  gain  ? — I  am 
not  competent  to  speak  to  that. 

311.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
recommend  us  to  buy  specimens  of  their  work  in 
metals ;  do  you  allude  to  jewellery  ? — I  think 
you  may  purchase  there  wim  very  great  service 
to  the  country. 

312.  And  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  tiiat  the 
French  have  the  principal  market  of  the  world 
for  jewellery,  and  that  tliey  please  a  vast  number 
of  nations  who  never  come  to  England  ? — ^I  think 
so.  I  think  the  specimens  of  goldsmiths'  work 
exhibited  by  M.  Castellani  are  very  fine.  I 
think  his  Roman  workmanship  is  beautuul. 

313.  That  is  Roman,  and  not  French? — Yes. 

314.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  French  and  English  styles  of  jewellery  for 
personal  adornments  ? — A  very  great  difference. 

315.  Mr.  Gregory.']  You  were  just  speaking 
about  the  jewellery  of  M.  Castellani ;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  that  a  collection  should  be 
made  of  the  peasant  jewellery  of  the  world? — I 
think  if  you  can  get  together  a  series  of  the 
jewellery  of  the  various  countries,  and  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  would  be  as  interesting  a  thing 
as  you  could  have. 

316.  You  examined  that  collection  of  M.  Ca«- 
B  3  tellani's. 
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J.  IFf^,     tellani's,  and  you  appear  to  have  paid  particular 
Esq.        attention  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

317.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 

a  8  Juae      buy  that  coUection  en  bloc  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
.»867.        ^gU  to  ijyy  jt  gji  i,igf.^    J  thiufc  whsH  it  is  divided 
into  various  portions,  you  destroy  the  great  fea- 
ture of  it. 

318.  You  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  some 
of  the  works  exhibited  in  1862  by  M.  Fourdinois; 
were  any  of  those  purchased  for  the  Kensington 
Museum  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were ;  they  were 
purchased  by  Englishmen.    Mr.  Morrison  bought 

.a  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  which  was  perfection, 

319.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  particular 
cabinet  which  you  have  referred  to  is  an  advance, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  chasteness  of  taste,  on  the 
works  of  1862  ? — Perhaps  I  am  an  enthusiast  for 
that  style  of  workmanship ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  excelled. 

320.  You  refer  to  the  woric  of  1867?— To  the 
cabinet  which  he  exhibits  now. 

321.  Mr.  Potter.']  You  have  spoken  of  the 
designs  of  the  French  plate  being  superior  to  our 
own? — Yes. 

322.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  they  have 
cheaper  labour  and  better  designers  than  we 
have  ? — ^I  have  not  gone  into  that  kind  of  thing ; 
I  only  give  my  opinion  about  the  plate  as  it 
struck  me.  , 

323.  And  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  the 
furniture  as  being  superior  to  our  own? — Very 
superior  in  taste  and  design. 

324.  I  suppose  you  have  imported  such  articles, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

326.  And  there  is  no  duty  upon  them  7 — There 
is  no  duty  now. 

326.  There  has  not  been  for  five  or  six  years, 
I  believe  ? — No. 

327.  Is  there  any  large  demand  for  this  ckae 
of  goods  In  the  London  market  ? — There  alwaye 
has  been  a  large  consumption  of  French  goods  in 
England  since  I  can  remember. 

328.  Has  it  lai^ely  increased,  in  your  opinion, 
in  the  last  seven  years  ? — I  have  purchased  very 
largely.  I  have  had  very  expensive  works  made 
for  me  in  Paris. 

329.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought 
there  was  a  largely  increased  consumption  of  mat 
class  of  furniture  in  the  London  market  ? — I  am 
not  aware. 

330.  Are  you  aware  that  the  furniture  made  in 
this  country  cannot  be  sold  in  France  except  at 
a  very  high  duty  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  at 
all,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  make  a  class  of 
art  furniture  that  the  French  would  look  at. 

331.  Mr.  Otwajf.l  I  understand  yon  to  say 
that  the  progress  which  this  country  had  ma^ 
between  1851  and  1862,  had  been  greater,  rela- 
tively, than  that  made  by  France,  but  that  France 
had,  between  1862  and  1867,  made  much  greater 
progress  than  this  country ;  to  what  do  you  attri- 
bute that  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  indigenous  quali- 
ties of  France,  and  a  desire  to  excel  at  the 
Exhibition. 

332.  But  the  national  qualities  were  the  same 
in  1851  as  in  1862  ? — It  was  a  new  thing ;  they 
had  not  roused  their  faculties  to  the  combat  as 
you  may  term  it ;  they  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Exhibition ;  I  never  saw  anything 
lika  the  profusion  of  £ne  furniture  they  exhibit 
at  I  he  present  day. 

o83.  You  do  not  confine  your  observations  solely 
to  the  furniture,  but  to  everything  which  hais 
come  within  your  view  ? — Yea. 


334.  Mr.  Benttnck."]  I  understood  yon  to  ^te 
that  a  spinet  of  the  16th  century  had  been 
bought  by  your  recommendation  ? — I  understood 
the  honourable  Chairman  to  say  that  it  had  been 
bought. 

335.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — Y^es,  I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

336.  And  you  jecommended  plate  to  be  bought; 
now  have  you  formed  any  estunate  of  what  that 

flate  would  cost? — No,  I  made  no  estimate  atalL; 
recommend  it  to  the  Committee  here ;  I  luve 
not  recommended  it  anywhere  else. 

337.  But  you  are  aware  that  plate  can  be  bought 
only  at  a  very  high  price  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware 
even  of  that. 

338.  With  regard  to  the  CasteUani  collection, 
is  that  a  large  collection? — It  is  a  very  interesting 
collection ;  I  should  not  say  it  is  a  very  krge 
collection. 

339.  With  regard  to  English  furniture,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  you  recommended  that  cabinet 
of  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham  to  be  purchased? 
—I  did. 

340.  Is  that  the  work  of  English  workmen  ? — 
I  have  no  idea ;  I  only  saw  that  it  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham. 

341.  And  with  regard  to  m^olica,  in  the  same 
way,  you  recommended  the  purchase  of  speci- 
mens of  French  majolica  ? — Yea. 

342.  Do  ^ou  consider  them  superior  to  modem 
fnglish  majolica  ? — I  do,  intensely. 

343.  Mr.  Loche.']  You  state  that  French  artists 
do  not  look  at  English  pictures ;  is  that  peculiar 
to  the  present  E^bition ;  did  you  ever  Know  a 
French  artist  who  did  look  at  on  English  picture? 
— ^I  only  know  that  they  went  into  the  Exlubi- 
tion  this  year,  and  left  it  as  soon  as  they 
could. 

344.  Have  you  been  amongst  the  English  (mo- 
tures  ? — I  went  through  them. 

345.  Although  the  artists  might  not  be  look- 
ing at  them,  were  not  there  a  great  many  other 
people  who  were  ? — Naturally. 

346.  And  the  common  people  in  France  duster 
a  good  deal  round  the  domestic  pictures  of  Eng- 
land, do  they  not  ? — I  did  not  observe  that. 

347.  But,  however,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  French  people  who  go  into  the  Engliab  Galleiy, 
are  there  not? — The  Exhibition  generally  was 
filled  with  persons. 

348.  What  I  mean  to  put,  is,  that  the  English 
Gallery  of  pictures  is  not  exclusively  filled  by 
English  people? — I  did  not  notice  the  sort  a£ 
persons  who  were  there. 

349.  Now  you  have  been  speaking  of  the  ma- 
jolica ;  did  you  observe  the  Sevres  china  in  tlie 
department  of  Sevres  ? — Yes. 

350.  Is  not  there  an  entirely  new  description 
of  china  introduced  lately  ? — Not  an  entirely  nev 
description.  I  think  the  same  process  was  exhi- 
bited m  1851 ;  I  think  the  manufactory  at  Sevres 
has  been  improving  on  it,  and  bringing  it  to  peiv 
fection. 

351.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  that  where  tlie 
figures  are  raised  ? — les,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

352.  The  colours  are  peculiady  delicate,  aj» 
they  not  ? — Yes,  very. 

353.  Is  not  that  to  a  great  extent  a  novelty? 
"■  ~  X  ^s* 

354.  Is  it  somewhat  similar  to  productions  of 
Mr.  Minton  ? — Mr.  Minton  is  imitating  it ;  he  is 
anxious  to  produce  it  aa  well,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  good  eTOCtsof  the  Exhibition;  MSnton's  eunonr 
propre  is  rather  startied,  and  he  is  very  aiudoas 

to 
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to  artive  at  perfection,  but  I  think  that  is  a  spe- 
otalitj  of  the  French  which  requires  the  highest 
artistic  talent. 

355.  But  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  new  thing  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 

356.  When  was  that  produced  ? — I  think  the^ 
exhibited  it  first  in  1851 ;  then  the^  improved  it 
in  1855  ;  they  were  then  so  astonished  at  Mr. 
Minton's  exhibition  of  majolica,  that  they  have 
gone  on  improving  this  as  a  specialltj. 

357.  I  believe  some  of  them  are  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  in  the  collection? — The; 
are. 

358.  And  Mr.  Minton  is  now  imitating  it  ? — 
He  IB  doing  his  best. 

359.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  make  a  purchase  of  any  of  those  ? — Decidedly 
it  would. 

360.  It  would  be  a  novelty  at  all  events  in  this 
country  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

361.  You  were  speaking  of  the  French  jewel- 
lery ;  you  state  that  the  French  jewellery  is  far 
superior  to  the  English  ? — I  was  speaking  of  that 
class  of  goldsmith's  work  which  imitates  the 
enamelling  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

362.  But  you  were  asked  whether  that  oma^ 
mental  jeweUery,  such  as  is  worn  by  ladies,  is 
superior  to  ours  ? — Their  taste  is  superior ;  and 
their  arrangement  is  superior ;  but  the  solidity  of 
the  English  jewellery  is  equal  or  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  world. 

363.  Did  you  notice  any  very  great  difference 
in  the  taste  of  French  and  English  jewellery  with 
reference  to  design  ? — Decidedly. 

364.  In  articles  that  are  worn? — ^No,  I  did  not 
go  so  much  upon  that ;  my  thoughts  are  always 
recurring  to  those  beautiful  %ings  that  are 
enamelled  on  gold;  I  am  so  enthusiastic  upon 
that  style  of  goldsmith's  work  ;  I  have  been  long 
iii  the  habit  of  examining  those  things  in  the 
Louvre,  and  when  I  saw  an  object  exhibited  in 
the  1862  Exhibition  by  the  French  in  that  style, 
I  made  anoint  of  purchasing  it. 

365.  Then  it  is  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  that  particular  class  of  article  that  you  speak  ? 
— Yes. 

366.  You  do  not  speak  of  bracelets? — No. 

367.  Did  you  see  Phillips'  things  ?— Yes. 

368.  Those  M-e corals?— Yes. 

369.  Is  there  anything  superior  to  them  amongst 
the  French  ? — No,  he  has  made  that  a  speciality. 

370.  Do  you  consider  his  things  are  the  best  ? 
—Far  the  best. 

371.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  a  great 
many  purchases  have  been  made  of  French 
jewellery ;  have  not  agreatmany  purchases  been 
made  by  foreigners  of  English  jewellery  ?— I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea. 

372.  Mr.  Cowper.']  When  you  were  speak- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  the  French  furniture 
over  the  EngEsh,  had  you  reference  to  the 
circumstance  that  there  is  a  different  custom 
in  France  and  England;  in  France  men  who 
have  achieved  a  reputation  in  the  higher  branches 
of  art  are  willing  to  make  designs  for  furniture, 
while  in  England  such  an  employment  of  talent 
is  considered  rather  derogate^  to  the  position  of 
an  artist  ? — ^I  consider  every  Frenchman  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  designer  is  capable  of  doing  things 
far  superior  to  the  Englishman ;  if  a  Frenchman, 
who  excels  in  his  art  as  a  designer,  undertakes  a 
work,  he  is  sure  to  do  it  in  a  superior  maimer. 
The  French  have  so  many  examples  which  they 
can  see  in  the  public  palaces  of  grand  State  furni- 
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ture  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  that  their  eye  gets  accus- 
tomed to  these  things,  and  they  study  them; 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  going  into  all  the 
palaces  and  looking  at  the  furniture,  and  the  de- 
coration ;  they  can  take  models  or  drawings,  and 
have  every  opportunity  given  to  them  to  bring 
their  work  to  perfection. 

373.  Do  you  consider  it  the  case  that  in  Eng- 
land designs  for  fnnutnre  and  chintzes,  and- 
other  simuar  objects,  are  practically  left  to  per- 
sons rather  in  the  position  of  workmen,  while  ini 
France  they  are  taken  up  by  persons  of  a  higher 
artistic  education,  and  of  a  higher  social  position  ? 
— I  do  decidedly. 

374.  Do  you  consider  that  the  schools  of  art 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  power  of  designing 
on  the  part  of  tiie  English  workman?— Yes,  very 
much. 

375.  Are  you  of  opinion  tiiat  more  ou^ht  still 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  instruction  ? — I 
think  you  never  can  do  too  much. 

376.  Should  yon  say  that  there  is  a  great  want 
at  present  of  opportunities  for  the  workman  to 
acquire,  under  teaching  and  under  lectures,  the' 
power  of  designing  or  of  developing  any  faculties 
he  may  possess  of  this  description? — I  consider' 
the  English  workman  has  not  the  opportunities 
which  the  French  workman  has,  but  I  think, 
since  you  have  instituted  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
workmen,  and  they  have  continued  improving 
ever  since. 

377.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  English 
workman  has  less  opportunities  in  that  direction' 
than  the  workman  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Belgium? — I  confine  myself  principally  to 
France,  for  I  find  that  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
taste ;  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to  other 
countries;  I  think  the  Austrian  workmen  are 
clever  as  cabinet-makers,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  great  taste. 

378.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,"]  In  illustration  of 
the  question  which  the  honourable  Member  has 
just  asked  you,  has  it  come  within  your  purview 
that  a  small  number  of  first-class  architects  in 
England  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  taken' 
to  designing  for  applied  art  in  a  way  which  there 
was  no  instance  of  before  ? — It  has  not  come 
within  iny  notice. 

379.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Welb^  Pugin?— 
I  know  Mr.  Pugin  did  immense  things  for  a 
particular  style. 

380.  Assuming  it  to  be  as  I  say,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  great  advantage  to  applied  art? — I 
think  that  if  other  architects  with  talent  for  other 
styles  would  apply  themselves  as  Mr,  Pugin  did 
to  the  Gothic  style,  it  would  be  an  immense 
benefit. 

381.  And  that  in  the  purchases  we  may  make, 
the  name  and  character  of  the  designer  as  well  as 
the  produce  should  be  considered  ? — Decidedly  i 
it  is  a  work  of  art 

382.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  price;  can 
you  form  any  idea  as  to  what  nation  can  pro- 
duce the  best  object  in  furniture  at  the  lowest 
price  ? — I  think,  really,  as  far  as  my  judgment 
and  experience  go,  the  French  do  it  at  a  more 
reasonable  price  than  we  do. 

383.  Mr.  Bentinck.J  I  suppose  the  remarks 
which  you  have  made  as  to  the  inferiority  of 
English  plate  do  not  apply  to  old  English  plate ; 
you  have  great  respect  for  that,  I  dare  say  ? — I 
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have  great  respect  for  that ;  I  always  purchase 
it  when  I  find  it, 

384.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  attention 
of  our  English  workmen  might  be  called  to  that 


plate  as  well  as  to  the  other  description? — lam 
sure  it  might ;  and  if  I  have  anything  that  would 
assist  them,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  lend  it. 


Captain  John  F.  D. Donnelly,  b.e.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Captain 
J.F.D. 
Donnelly, 


R.E. 


385.  Chairman.'}  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  inform  the  Committee  what  office  you  fill  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ? — I  am  the  Official 
Inspector  for  Science. 

386.  What  are  your  duties? — The  super- 
vision of  the  administration  with  regard  I0  the 
science  schools  and  the  different  science  depart- 
ments as  are  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

387.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 
Since  the  beginning  of  1859. 

388.  Previous  to  your  appointment,  was  there 
a  similar  office  ? — Dr.  Playfair  was  termed  the 
Inspector  General  for  Science. 

389.  Did  you  succeed  Dr.  Playfair  ? — Yes. 

390.  By  whom  was  your  appointment  made, 
was  it  made  by  the  loctd  department,  or  by  the 
Privy  Council  ? — By  the  Lord  President  at  the 
time,  I  think  it  was  Lord  Salisbury. 

391.  How  many  schools  have  you  under  your 
supervision  ? — At  the  time  of  the  last  May  exa- 
mination there  were  212  schools  which  sent  up 
pupils,  and  there  were  10,108  students  under  in- 
struction in  these  science  schools,  of  whom  4,520 
came  up  for  examination. 

392.  Are  those  schools  affiliated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Art  and  Science  ? — They  get  Govern- 
ment grants  which  are  paid  upon  the  results  of 
the  instruction ;  they  are  examined  in  May,  and 
the  schools  receive  payment  upon  the  results  of 
the  examination. 

393.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  personally  in- 
specting those  schools  in  the  country  ? — I  inspect 
some  of  them  occasionally,  but  my  duties  are 
principally  in  London ;  there  are  two  other  In- 
spectors who  visit  the  schools.  Dr.  Sidney  and 
Mr.  Iselin. 

394.  Those  schools  are  chiefly  schools  of  art  ? 
— No,  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  schools  of 
science. 

395.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  schools 
of  art?— No. 

396.  Have  you  been  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  ? 
— I  was  there  for  about  a  month. 

397.  With  what  object  did  you  go  to  Paris  ? 
— I  was  there  as  secretary  to  the  English  jurors 
in  connection  with  the  jury  work. 

398.  Were  you  requested  by  Mr.  Cole  to 
make  any  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  a  view  to  making  purchases  ? — 
I  was  asked,  with  a  number  of  other  people, 
to  give  in  memoranda  of  anything  I  saw  at  the 
time. 

399.  Have  you  made  any  list  of  things? — No, 
I  had  not  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  give 
in  a  list. 

400.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  give  an  opinion 
to  the  Committee  as  to  the  advisability  of  making 
purchases? — Isaw  agreat  many  things  there  which, 
no  doubt,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
in  the  museum  for  the  use  of  the  science  schools, 
but  I  could  not  at  the  present  moment  give  in  a 
list  of  them, 

401.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
the  class  of  objects  you  would  recommend  for 
purchase  ? — There  are  such  objects  as  the  Darm- 


stadt models  for  teaching  the  application  of  me- 
chanical powers  in  schools ;  they  are  made  very 
cheaply ;  such  a  class  of  objects  as  that  would 
be  very  desirable.  Cheap  apparatus  for  scientific 
instruction  we  are  very  much  in  want  of  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
get  such  specimens  as  these  museums  in  England, 
and  also  to  let  the  schools  have  them. 

402.  Are  there  many  such  objects? — There 
are  a  great  number  in  different  parts  of  tl>e  Exhi- 
bition. 

403.  Could  you  form  any  idea  of  the  sum  of 
money  which  might  be  properly  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  those  objects  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  may 
say  that  yesterday  when  I  heard  that  I  was  to  be 
examinea,  I  telegraphed  over  for  the  recom- 
mendations which  had  been  sent  in,  but  the  tele- 
gram unfortunately  was  not  understood. 

404.  What  do  you  include  under  the  head  of 
science ;  mechanioal  science,  or  science  generally? 
— Aid  is  given  through  the  Science  and  Art  De- 

?artment  towards  instruction  in  science  generally, 
'he  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  towards  the 
instruction  in  which  aid  is  given  as  stated  in  the 
Science  Directory — Practical,  Plane,  and  De- 
scriptive Geometry;  Mechanical  and  Machine 
Drawing ;  Building  Construclaon  or  Naval  Arcln- 
tecture;  Elementary  Mathematics;  Higher  Ma- 
thematics ;  Theoretical  Mechanics,  Applied  Me- 
chanics; Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat;  Magnetism 
and  Electricity;  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Uremic 
Chemistry;  Geology;  Mineralogy;  Animal  Phy- 
siology ;  Zoology ;  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Economic  Botany ;  Systematic  Botany ;  Mining ; 
Metallurgy;  Navigation;  Nautical  Astronomy; 
Steam ;  and  Physical  Geography. 

405.  And  in  all  these  subjects  there  are  speci- 
mens exhibited  at  Paris  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  purchase  ? — No ;  many  of  these  sciences 
do  not  require,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  illus- 
trated much  by  apparatus  ;  but  many  of  the 
others  are;  for  instance,  in  the  department  of 
mechanics  there  are  in  the  Exhibition  several 
models  for  teaching  mechanics.  Then  in  the 
geometrical  drawing  and  machine  drawing  there 
are  several  models  illustrating  the  penetration  of 
solids,  and  so  on,  which  are  for  use  in  schools. 

406.  Would  you  advise  the  purchase  of  pre- 
served specimens  of  reptiles  and  things  in  bottles? 
— Not  for  the  Kensington  Musuem;  but  they 
might  be  very  fit  objects  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Dublin,  which  are 
under  the  Department;  and  Professor  Allman, 
who  is-  in  charge  of  the  one,  or  Dr.  Carte,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  other,  may  have  sent  in  lists  of 
such  objects. 

407.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  now  has  under  it  museums 
of  every  class  ? — Not  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, but  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  of 
which  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  one 
branch.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  through  them ; 
there  is  the  Museum  in  Jermyn-street ;  the  Na- 
tural History  Museum  in  Dublin  connected  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  the  Industrial  Museum 
in  Dublin:   there  is  an  Industrial   Museum  in 
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Edmbiirgh,  part  of  wliicii  is  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  The  new  building  for  the  Industrial 
Museum  was  built  by  the  Board  of  Works,  com- 
pleted last  year,  and  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  collections  are  now  being 
made  for  it. 

408.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  to  supply  natural  histon^  collec- 
tions to  the  museums  ? — All  the  votes  for  these 
museums  are  taken  in  our  votes,  aud  the  puiv 
chases,  of  course,  are  made  by  the  oflScers  in 
charge  of  the  separate  museums. 

409.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  think  it  advisable  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  expended  in  Paris  in  making  pur- 
chases to  be  apphed  to  what  we  consider  the  ob- 
jects of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  do  you 
confflder  that  a  part  of  that  sum  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  purchase  of  objects  of  natural  history 
or  science  oi  that  kind  ? — Certainly,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  objects  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Duolin 
Museums. 

410.  Specimens  of  natural  history  ? — I  am  not 
aware  whether  there  are  or  are  not  any  very  good 
specimens  of  natural  history  in  the  Exhibition, 
but  if  there  were,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  purchasing  them. 

411.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope."]  I  apprehend  that 
the  objects  of  which  you  recommend  the  pur- 
chase, are  rather  for  lecture  purposes  than  for 
exhibition  and  museum  purposes? — We  have 
already  made  a  collection  of  models  and  other 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  science,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  masters  and  for  schools  in  the 
<50untry.  When  they  come  to  London  they  see 
collected  together  in  one  place  what  it  would  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ferret  out  in  differ- 
ent shops  in  London. 

412.  Would  you  lend  those  objects  about  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  them  as  a  rule  have  gone 
down  to  the  country.  I  think  once  or  twice,  at 
the  opening  of  a  school,  some  of  them  were  sent 
down. 

413.  Then  to  be  of  any  extensive  use  in  the 
country  there  must  be  more  than  one  set  over  in 
England.  One  set  of  scientific  apparatus  could 
only  be  at  one  place  ? — They  would  be  of  great 
use  to  manufacturers  and  other  people.  A  great 
many  of  these  things  are  what  people  can  really 
make  themselves,  if  they  see  how  they  are  to  be 
done. 

414.  I  do  not  understand  how  these  things 
could  be  called  models  of  machinery? — The 
Darmstadt  models  are  models  showing  the  differ- 
ent mechanical  powers.  They  are  very  well 
made,  and  very  cheap. 

415.  They  are  for  use  in  schools;  they  are  very 
elementary,  are  they  not?  —  They  are  for  the 
illustration  of  different  parts  of  machinery. 

416.  Suppose  we  bought  the  set  and  exhibited 
them,  do  you  mean  that  they  should  be  exhibited 
at  Kensington  for  English  manufacturers  of  phi- 
losophic toys  to  copy  uiem  ? — Yes. 

417.  Is  not  it  something  like  a  moral  violation 
of  copyright  for  the  Darmstadt  people  to  make 
them,  and  then  for  us  to  get  them  for  people  to 
copy  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  got  from  Darmstadt. 

418.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  an  advertisement  of 
Darmstadt  ?— An  advertisement  of  what  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  get.  Most  of  our  examiners 
have  stated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  good 
cheap  apparatus.  Professor  Tyndall,  for  instance, 
has  pointed  out  how  difficult  he  found  it  to  get 

0.128. 


any  manufacturers  in  England  to  make  the  pro-  Captain 
per  description  of  apparatus  for  teaching  electri-  •'•  ^'  D. 
city  and  magdetism,  cheaply  and  well.  Donneliy, 

419.  I  suppose  then  that  the  whole  amount  of  *-^ 
the  purchase  you  contemplate  would  be  covered        ~ 

by  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  ?— Yes;  j^^ 

for  the  science  schools  it  would  bd  comparatively        I067. 
quite  a  small  sum  of  money. 

420.  Would  it  count  by  hundreds  of  pounds, 
or  what?— I  should  think  400/.  or  500  /.  Would 
go  a  lonjg  way. 

421.  That  would  cover  anything  and  everything 
that  you  would  recommend  for  the  science  de- 
partment ? — £.  500  would  go  a  long  way  for  that 

furpose.     Then  with  reference  to  me  museums  in 
)ublin  and  Edinburgh,  that  would  be  a  larger 
affair. 

422.  I  am  talking  of  the  whole  sum  of  money 
that  we  should  think  right  to  expend  on  behalf  of 
the  Kensington  Museum  ? — I  meant  by  the  500  /. 
tiie  purchase  of  models,  for  the  use  simply  of  the 
science  schools. 

423.  At  South  Kensington  or  all  over  Eng- 
land ? — They  would  be  at  South  Kensington,  and 
might  be  lent  to  schools. 

424.  Then  they  might  be  lent  to  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin,  might  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  over  and 
above  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  things 
which  might  be  purchased  for  the  Industrial 
Museums  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

425.  Of  course  we  might  purchase  veiy 
largely,  but  we  are  a  Committee  now  to  report 
upon  the  best  way  of  spending  a  small  sum  of 
money,  which  has  many  claimants  on  it.  I  was 
asking  how  much  would  be  the  extreme  required 
for  such  purchases  as  you  would  consider  suffi- 
cient for  South  Kensington? — That  I  cannot 
say. 

426.  Mr.  Seymour^  How  was  it  you  never 
heard  of  the  Darmstadt  models  before  in  South 
Kensington;  did  you  never  hear  that  those 
models  were  made  in  Germany  until  you  saw 
them  in  the  Paris  Exhibition? — Yes,  we  have 
many  models  of  somewhat  the  same  description  in 
South  Kensington  now,  but  I  think  these  have 
been  lately  got  up. 

427.  If  you  took  the  address  of  the  people  who 
manufactured  these  models  you  could  always  get 
them  out  of  your  ordinary  funds ;  they  are 
nothing  special  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  are  they  ? 
It  is  merely  that  you  know  where  tiiere  is  a 
special  manufacturer  makes  cheap  models ;  do  you 
think  that  that  would  come  within  the  special 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  most  re- 
markable things  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  ? — This 
is  a  special  grant,  and  this  is  a  special  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  the  articles ;  here  you  have 
them  collected  immediately  under  your  notice  at 
once. 

428.  Are  they  made  then  by  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  who  have  assembled  them 
there  ? — No,  I  think  these  are  all  made  by  one 


man. 


429.  Then  you  have  only  got  to  write  to  that 
man,  and  say,  send  me  a  set,  such  as  there  were 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  you  could  do  that 
out  of  your  ordinary  funds? — That  might  be 
done. 

430.  There  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  them  that 
if  they  are  not  bought  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
you  could  not  get  them  again  ? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that  there  is,  but  there  are  many  other  things 
which  I  could  not  specify  at  this  moment,  which 
are  got  up  for  this  exhibition  especially. 

C  4312.  As 
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Captain  431-2.  As  I  understand  this  grant,  it  is  for 

J.  F.  I),      tilings  that  are  made  and  exhibited  at  Paris,  and 

DotmeUy,     whi«i,  if  we  did  not  buy  them  there,  we  should 

*•*•         not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  again;  are 

«8  J~ne       there  any  things  in  your  department  which  you 

ii67  think  ought  to  be  bought  under  that  head? — 

I  think  there  are  many  models  got  up  specially  for 

this  exhibition. 

433.  Mr.  Gregory."]  Models  that  are  got  up 
with  special  care  and  attention  ? — They  are  got 
up  with  special  care  and  attention. 

434.  Therefore  you  consider  that  these  speci- 
mens may  be  considered  valuable  as  exceptional 
in  merit  r — Yes. 

435.  For  that  reason  you  would  propose  a 
special  graiit  for  them  ?— Yes. 

436.  You  referred  to  the  objects  of  natural 
history,  which  you  could  propose  should  j|o  to 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  could  not  those  objects 
be  obtained  on  an  ordinary  occasion  ? — I  did  not 


suggest  them;  I  think  it  was  the  honourable 
Chairman  who  suggested  them,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  recommend  their  being  purchased.  If 
there  are  any  exceptionally  fine  otgects  which 
Professor  Allman,  who  is  m  Edinbrnrgh,  or  Dr. 
Carte,  who  is  in  Dublin,  thought  very  desirable,  I 
should  recommend  their  being  purelutsed. 

437.  But  I  imderstand  you  to  state  that  yoa 
are  not  aware  of  any  ?— I  am  not  »ware  of  any. 

438.  Mr.  Potter.'l  You  cmly  propose  the  pur- 
chase of  one  complete  set  of  these  models  for 
South  Kensington  ? — No. 

439.  Mr.  Locke."]  Did  I  understaoid  you  to 
say  that  these  models  or  machines,  whatever  they 
are  called,  are  used  generally  in  Darmstadt,  ana 
in  the  German  schools  ? — I  believ«  they  Arc  used 
in  German  schools  for  instruction  in  mechanios. 

440.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ia 
getting  them  ? — There  would  be  no  difBoulty  va. 
getting  them  at  any  time. 


Mr.  Reginald  Stuakt  Poole,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  441.  Chairman.']  I 

R,  S.  Poole,  the   Assistant  Keepers 


BELIEVE  you  are  one  of 
in    the    Department  of 
Coins  and  Medals  m  the  British  Museum  ? — I 
am  Assistant  Keeper  of  that  Department. 

442.  Have  you  been  to  Paris  ? — I  have  been 
to  Paris,  at  the  request  df  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  to  examine  the  Meymar 
Collection  of  Oriental  art  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
another  collection,  which  I  found  to  be  the  Orien- 
tal Departments  of  the  Exhibition  generally,  with 
a  view  to  the  purchase  of  objects  for  the  Depart- 
■ment  of  Science  and  Art.  Might  I  ask  you  to 
separate  the  two  objects  for  which  I  was  sent, 
because  the  collection  of  Arab  art,  called  the 
Meymar  Collection,  is  not  a  collection  of  any- 
thing produced  in  the  present  day,  and  the  other 
is  a  modem  series. 

443.  And  did  you,  in  consequence    of  that 


you. 


Invitation,  make  a  report  to  any  head  of  a  depart- 
ment OS  to  the  desirability  of  making  purchases 
in  these  branches  ? — I  drew  up  two  reports,  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  JDepartment 
of  Science  and  Art. 

444.  One  of  those  referred  to  the  Meymar  Col- 
lection, and  the  other  to  the  collection  of  Oriental 
articles  generally  ? — Yes. 

445.  The  xVlevmar  Collection  is,  I  believe,  a 
collection  of  early  Arab  art  ? — It  is  a  collection 
formed  in  E^ypt  of  the  best  examples  of  Cairene 
woodwork,  metal  work,  ceramic  work,  and  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  ranging  from  about  A.  D. 
879  to  about  1517,  the  Turkish  Conquest;  the 
earliest  specimen  I  found  was  of  about  879  of 
our  era. 

446.  Did  you  recommend  the  purchase  of  that 
collection  ?—  I  recommended  it  very  strongly. 

447.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  that 
collection  should  be  acquired  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ? — It  is  most  desirable ;  I  know 
of  no  place  where  it  could  be  placed  so  easily, 
and  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  purchased  even, 
if  it  were  necessary,  at  an  extravagant  price;  it 
gives  us  the  history  of  an  art  that  is  dead,  and  the 
collection  contains  capital  specimens  which  you 
might  not  find  again.  The  principal  object  is  a 
pulpit  from  one  of  the  most  important  royal 
mosques  in  Cairo,  with  carvings  in  ivory  of  the 
l)est  period  of  florid  arabesque  art ;  this  mosque 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  pulpit  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Meymar,  at  the  time  oi  the  pulling  down, 


for  700  7.,  at  least  that  was  his  statement.  I 
should  like  to  put  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Gardner 
"Wilkinson  upon  that  subject. 

448.  Will  you  read  the  letter?— I  will^  it  is 
dated  18th  June  1867:  "I  am  very  glad  you 
have  seen  the  Egyptian  Collection  at  Paris,  and 
from  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  Arab  worli;, 
you  will  be  a  good  judge  of  its  value.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  desirable  that  we  should  possess  good 
specimens  of  Cairene  taste,  especially  in  woodwork^ 
and  the  wooden  pulpit  from  the  Hoaiud  would 
be  a  ^reat  acquisition.  I  have  a  particular  ad- 
miration for  such  carved  work,  and  for  the  beau- 
tiful lamps  in  some  of  the  mosks  (or  mosques,  if 
you  prefer  it),  which  last,  I  believe,  were  made 
in  Syria;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  are 
likely  to  become  possessed  of  objects  of  good  Arab 
taste." 

449.  Do  you  consider  the  price  which  was  asked 
unreasonable  ? — The  price  is  unreasonable. 

450.  At  the  current  estimate  of  ornamental 
art  ? — Yes ;  but  still  I  should  recommend  its  pur- 
chase if  it  can  be  got.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  upon  that  point,  and  when  I  was  discussing 
it  with  him,  he  said,  "  I  have  reported  with  re- 
ference to  the  value  of  this  collection  for  art  pur- 
poses; you  can  report  a  higher  value  as  an 
archaeologist."  I  do  not  profess  to  have  anything 
like  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  practical  knowledge  of 
art  workmanship,  but  I  am  inclined  as  an  axclueo- 
logist,  to  place  a  very  high  value  upon  dated 
specimens  of  a  class  of  art  with  which  we  ate 
not  as  yet  historically  acquainted,  and  which 
might  form  a  very  important  element  of  instruc- 
tion for  English  schools.  My  ground  for  con» 
sidering  them  of  value  was,  that  I  found  we  had 
very  important  specimens  of  art  with  the  dates 
attached,  and  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  best  condition  of  Arab  art  at  the  best 
epochs,  from  articles  made  by  the  best  workmen ; 
that  was  the  ground  on  which  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  purchased,  even,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  the  highest  price  which  you  can 
possibly  spare  from  your  grant. 

451.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  make  a  selection 
from  that  collection,  and  not  to  take  it  as  a 
whole  ? —  Undoubtedly  it  would.  I  suggested 
to  omit  the  metal  work ;  to  take  the  pulpit,  and 
to  take  the  ceiling  of  a  reading  desk  of  an  earlier 
period ;  and  the  glass  lamps  and  the  illuminated 
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BMmu8cripts,  whicli  are  very  fine ;  aQid»  if  poteiMe, 
to  perauade  Dr.  Meymar  to  retnin.  the  rest  of  the 
colIectioD,  but  I  should  wish  to  have  :i  guwrantee 
tiiat  those  objssts,  especially  the  p<ilpit>  were 
essentially  perfect. 

452.  As  regards  the  oc^ectiouj  of  the  modem 
textile  fabrics  of  the  East,  have  you  made  aaij 
report? — I  confined  myself  altogether  to  those 
thmgs  with  which  I  was  8(»new£at  acquainted ; 
I  omitted  textile  fabrics,  and  ocofined  myself  to 
ceramics  and  jewellery,  and  the  articles  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

453.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  collec- 
tion of  such  articles  should  be  obtained  fer  the 
South  Kennagton  Museum  for  the  pu]:|)ose  of 
eirculation  throughout  England  ?  —  I  think  it  is 
most  desirable,  because  I  observe  that  in  msDiy 
«£  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Oriental  world,  where 
Turkish  taste  has  not  yet  destroyed  the  national 
individual  taste,  objects  axe  produced  in  the  pre- 
sent day  which  might  be  procured  in  a  good  style 
of  art ;  Persian  and  Moorish  work,  where  very 
eood,  being  unutfluenced  by  either  Frankieh  or 
Turkish  taste,  should  be  mcked  out. 

454.  Is  not  there  a  large  amount  of  cheap 
pottery  and  embrmdery  in  the  Oriental  Court, 
whidi  it  would  be  desirable  to  exhibit  ia  Eng- 
land?— I  did  not  go  into  that  matter  with  so 
much  interest,  bc^cause  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
peasant  manufactures  will  go  on,  aad  we  can  pro- 
cure specimens  at  taxy  time;  I  waa  more  anxious 
to  see  what  objects  it  was  possible  to  secure  of 
which  the  taste  was  likely  to  be  perishable,  be- 
eause^  in  my  recollection,  Orientiu  art  has  quite 
perished  in  Cairo. 

455.  Did  you  observe  the  Tunisian^  pottery  i 
— I  did,  and  I  recommended  it;  but  L  rather  think 
it  was  Tangiera  pottery  that  you  refer  to; 
pottery,  blue  and  white- 

456.  They  are  considered  handsome  in  form  and 
good  in  demgn  ? — And  they  were  good  in  colour, 

457.  ELave  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  expend 
upon  the  objects  in  tiie  collections  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Solely  with  regard  to  the  Meymar 
Collection. 

458.  I  am  speakijig  now  of  the  modem  articles? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

459.  You  caanot  give  the  Conunittee  any  idea 
of  the  sum  which  you  would  think  it  desirable, 
^uld  be  spent  upon  this  collection.?  —  That 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  at  the  Com- 
mittee's disposal,  but,  considering  the  costliness 
of  European  art,  you  would  not  take  a  large  pro- 
portion out  of  that  sum ;  you  might  take  a  tenth 
part. 

460.  I  asked  the  question  to  find  out  whether 
you  had  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount  which 
it  might  be  desirable  to  expend  upon  objects,  in 
tihe  Ovienial  Department? — I  have  made  no 
valuation. 


46 1 .  Would  you  suggest  2,000  /.  or  3,000  L  ?— I          Mr. 
think  tl»t  for  1,200  L  or  1^500 1,  you  might  make  R.  8.  Pook. 
BOOM  very  good  purchases.  

462.  Mr.  Oreffory.']  With,  regard  to  the  metal      38  June 
collections  of  tms  gentleuun,  you  say  that  you         '867. 
do  not  recommend  them.     I  suppose  that  that  is 

upon  the  ground  that  most  of  them  are  mainly 
modern  ? — No,  some  of  them  are  of  good  date  and 
very  fair  style,  but  they  are  not  so  remarkable 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  better  speci- 
mens at  a  future  time.  I  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable only  to  lay  out  money  upon  what  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

463.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Cairo? 
— I  was  seven  years  in  Cairo. 

464.  I  think  that  a  vast  number  of  these  metal 
vessels,  like  those  which  this  gentleman  has  iu 
his  possession,  you  see  in  various  establishments 
in  Cairo  in  ordinary  use  ? — Scarcely  in  ordinary 
use.  I  think  these  are  mostly  the  furniture  of 
mosques  or  palaces. 

465.  But  even  in  ordinary  use  sometimes  you 
mvv  see  these  metal  vessels  of  considerable  date  ? 
— Sometimes  you  may. 

466.  Have  you  examined  this  collection,  speci- 
men by  specimen? — I  have  examined  it  very 
minutely. 

467.  In  the  report  you  hare  sent  in,  have  you 
dwelt  upon  the  particular  articles  diat  yeu  tmnk 
ought  to  be  bought? — My  report  extended  to 
about  16  folio  pages,  and  I  gave  aU  the  informa- 
tion I  could  as  to  the  objects  that  I  reoom^ 
mended. 

468.  But  I  think,  in  reply  to  a  question  put 
by  the  honourable  Chairman,  you  said  that  you 
did  not  recommend  a  price  to  be  given  for  the 
whole  ?— I  did  not  recommend  the  price  asked, 
becoose  I  felt  that  public  opinion  would  not  sup- 
port it. 

469.  Mr.  Bentineh^  Have  you  any  objects  in 
the  collection  at  the  British  Imiseum  of  the  sam« 
class  as  tJie  Meymar  Collectien? — Nothing  but 
bronzes,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Blacas  Col- 
lectnon. 

470.  But  you  have  objects  of  that  class  ?■ — Yes, 
certainly. 

471.  Why  do  not  the  Museum  buy  tiije  coUec- 
laon  ? — Because  they  have  no  space.  I  caanot 
answer  for  the  trustees,  but  I  suppose  it  is  &om 
want  of  space. 

472.  If  the  Meymar  Collection  were  bought 
by  the  Kensington  MuBeum  authorities,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  space,  but  there  would  be  a 
collection  of  Oriental  antiquities  of  the  same 
character  and  class  as  the  one  which  exists  at  the 
British  Museum  ? — Scarcely,  because  the  British 
Museum  collection  is  a  very  insignificant  one ;  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  metal  work,  but  this 
mainly  consists  of  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory. 

473.  But  they  are  objects  of  BH)di«eval  art,  are 
they  not  ? — Yea, ' 


Cbaklss  Fokst«»  HUtward,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Exanuned. 

a»  such  I  went  personally  to  see  to  some  of  the 


474.  Chairwtan.']  Yoir  tae  a  iPl^ctisuig  Arehir 
teet,  are  you  not  ? — I  obo. 

475.  And  you  were  recently  Secretary  to  thA. 
lastitute  of  Arehitects,  were  you  9fi>t  ? — I  waa 
Honorary  Seeretary  to  the  In«titu1ie  for  souet 
tme. 

476.  Have  yo»  be«n  to  Paris? — Yes;  I  waa 
there  as  hcmorary  secretary  to  a  special  com- 
mittee oooaeeted  wUh  the  Paris  Exhibition^  and 

0.128. 


C.F. 

arrangements.  Hayward, 

477.:  Was  it  a  committee  appointed  by  the  In-         Esq. 
stitute,  or  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum?—         — — 
A  committee  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects;^ 
I  i^ould  say  not  only  of  t^ia  inetituteA  but  of 
ether  societies  who  were  invited   to  assist  in 
endeavouring  to  get  a  good   representation  of 
architecturaf  art  in  the  Paris  Exhthitaon. 
c  2  478.  Have 
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478.  Have  70a  made  any  report  upon  that 
subject? — No,  I  made  no  report,  but  have  merely 
in  conversation  mentioned  the  facts  at  our  Institute 
of  Architects ;  I  have  compiled  a  catalogue  of 
the  things  that  we  have  there,  and  that  is  all . 
there  is  in  the  shape  of  a  report. 

479.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
desirability  of  making  any  purchases  of  archi- 
tectural plans  and  elevations  of  any  kind  for 
exhibition  in  this  country  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum? — No,  I  have  not  at  all;  unfor- 
tunately I  had  to  leave  Paris  by  reason  of  a 
serious  family  bereavement  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
and  at  that  time,  the  1st  of  April  being  the 
opening  day,  our  drawings  were  not  all  nung, 
nor  was  the  Exhibition  so  complete  that  I  hid 
any  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  all. 

480.  You  cannot  give  the  Committee  any 
opinion  as  regards  the  purchase  of  any  objects 
connected  witn  architecture  and  structure  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  ? — I  merely  say,  with  regard  to 
our  British  part,  there  might  be  a  few  specimens 
which  might  be  desirable,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  special  in  that  part  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  that  we  could  not  obtain  in  England 
at  any  other  time. 

481.  Mr.  Beretford  HopeJ]  The  honourable 
Chairman  has  referred  to  architectural  designs 
and  elevations,  but  the  court  which  was  organised 
by  the  Conomittee  went  a  great  deal  further,  and 
included  specimens  of  applied  art,  furniture,  and 
other  similar  objects  which  are  used  for  the 
garnishing  and  furnishing  of  buildings,  did  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  should  like  to  explain  if  you  will  allow 
me,  that  the  Committee  had  two  objects  in  view ; 
one  was  the  exhibitdou  of  works  of  architectural 
art  by  architecta  themselves,  such  as  their  draw- 
ings and  models,  and  designs  in  group  1,  Fine 
Arts,  class  4,  of  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  and  we  also 
attached  to  that  something  which  has  never  been 
exhibited  before,  completely,  in  connection  with 
architecture ;  that  is,  a  collection  of  objects  of  the 
arts  which  we  designated  "  cognate  to  architecture" 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  scattered  about 
in  the  classification  of  the  French  Exhibition  un- 
der groups  3,  6,  and  so  on.  We  believed  also  that 
we  could  c<Mnbine  stained  glass,  but  that  was 
afterwards  taken  away  and  made  a  specialty  in 
the  French  Exhibition,  as  you  are  aware. 

482.  I  am  aware  that  you  were  unhappily 
called  away ;  had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
anything   beyond   the    court  which    you  were 


directing  during  the  time  you  were  inade  ihe 
building? — No,  not  sufficiently  to  give  a  proper 
opinion  upon  it. 

483.  Of  course  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
tiie  court  which  you  organised  yourself? — Yes. 

484.  Which  is  a  court  of  all  the  classes  of 
applied  art,  architectural  sculpture,  woodwork, 
work  in  the  precious  metals,  work  in  the  baser 
metals,  and  ceramics ;  those  are  all  included,  I 
think,  in  your  court  ? — All,  With  one  exception. 
You  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  had 
with  reference  to  the  precious  metals  ;  they  are 
so  scantily  represented  that  I  think  I  m^ht 
almost  say  they  are  not  represented  there,  but 
all  the  other  thmgs  are;  ana  embroidery  also. 

485.  The  court  represented,  more  or  less,  the 
condition  of  the  arts  cognate  to  architecture  in 
England  now,  both  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Gouiic  school  ? — Yes,  perhaps  rather  less  than 
more,  but  it  is  a  pure  accident  that  it  should 
be  Gothic  in  character,  for  we  desired  to  repre- 
sent all  styles  equally. 

486.  Are  you  prepared,  from  your  knowledge 
of  that  court  with  which  you  are  intimately  con- 
nected, to  hand  in  any  lists  to  this  Committee  or 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  articles  of 
British  applied  art  exhibited  in  that  court  which 
you  thiuK  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire  for 
the  South  Kensington  Museum? — I  hardly  think 
there  is  anything  in  that  court  specially  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  any  other  time. 

487.  Is  there  no  special  article  of  furniture  by 
any  of  our  producers  which  you  would  recom- 
mend ? — I  tnink  there  is  no  article  of  furniture 
there  that  it  is  desirable  should  be  possessed  by 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

488.  I  will  give  you  one  instance  to  explain 
my  meaning ;  at  the  former  exhibition,  there  was 
a  court  of  architecture,  out  of  which  some  fur- 
niture, designed  by  and  manufactured  for  Mr. 
Burges,  was  purchased ;  is  there  any  article  of 
the  same  kind  of  excellence  which  you  would 
advise  for  similar  reasons  to  be  purchased  ? — lHo^ 
not  one;  there  is  some  metaf-work  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  purchase,  and  of  which  a 
list  might  be  made. 

489.  Is  that  in  the  same  court? — In  the  same 
court 

490.  Are  jaa.  prepared  to  furnish  such  a  list 
to  the  Committee  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  because  at 
the  time  that  I  left  the  Exhibition  the  show  of 
metal-work  was  so  imperfect  that  I  could  not 
make  a  list 


Augustus  Wollaston  Fbaitks,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


A.W. 


T  mJuV  ^^^'  Chai''^''i<^i^-'\  Will  you  be  good  enough 

Fj^.     '  ^  ^***®  ^'^**  °®*^®   y**"   ^°^^   **   ^^  British 
'_^_^        Museum  ? — I  am  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
British  and  Mediaeval    Antiquities  and  Ethno- 
graphy. 

492.  When  did  you  go  to  Paris?— At  Easter, 
for  a  few  days  ;  I  went  there  to  see  to  the 
arrangement  of  certain  objects  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  have  exhibited  in  the 
section  of  the  History  of  Labour. 

493.  Did  you  see  the  other  things  in  the 
Exhibition? — I  looked  at  them  in  a  very  general 
way ;  I  confined  my  attention  to  cert^  things 
which  particularly  interested  me,  and  did  not 
examine  the  general  arrangements  to  any  great 
extent;  in  ract,  the  Exhibition  was  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  enable  me  to  study  it  with 


any  degree  of  profit;   I  left  that  for  another 
time. 

494.  Have  yon  made  any  report  with  reference 
to  any  objects  which  it  would  be  desirable  ta 

furchase  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ? — 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ^uth  Kensington 
Museum,  and  was  not  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject On  my  return  I  made  a  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  applied  for 
a  special  leave  of  absence  to  study  the  Exhibition, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Christy  Collection, 
which  is  a  large  ethnographical  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Museum,  and  of  which  a  cata- 
logue is  shortiy  to  be  published ;  and  as  there  are* 
many  objects  in  tlie  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Christy  Collection,  I  am  anxious  to 
study  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  catalogue  as- 
well 
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well  as  to  see  what  there  is  that  I  can  purchase 
for  the  Christy  Collection. 

495.  And  have  you  made  a  list  of  the  things 
which  you  think  it  desirable  to  purchase  ? — I  have 
made  no  list,  for  the  objects  are  not  in  themselves 
considerable,  and  the  funds  at  my  disposal  are  very 
limited. 

496.  But  there  are  objects  which  you  could 
purchase  ? — There  are  objects  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  purchase,  both  among  the  specimens  sent 
from  various  cotmtries  as  well  as  those  which  be- 
long to  private  collectors.  The  Paris  Exhibition 
coim>ine8  two  things;  it  is  a  universal  exhibition 
of  the  usual  kind,  tmd  a  museum  of  curiosities. 
The  one  class  is  exhibited  by  people  who  intend 
to  sell,  and  the  other  by  persons  or  corporations 
who  generally  have  no  intention  of  selling. 

497.  But  supposing  those  objects  could  be 
acquired,  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
obtain  them  for  the  nation  ? — I  think  it  would  be. 

498.  Mr.  Bereaford  Hope.']  You  went  to  Paris 
specially  on  behau  of  the  Christy  Collection,  but 
you  are  known  to  have  studied  general  art  be- 
sides ;  are  you  prepared  to  ^ve  any  opinion  on 
the  general  question  ? — The  Paris  Exhibition  was 
scarcely  sufficienUy  complete  to  enable  me  to 

five  any  decided  opinion,  nor  did  I  examine  any 
epartment  of  it  with  minuteness.  In  a  general 
way  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  purchases  at  Ex- 
hibitions of  this  kind,  for  the  specimens  sent;  there 
are  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  specimens 
that  you  mest  with.  In  the  Indian  department, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  carpet  which  I  wished 
to  purchase  for  myself,  and  I  asked  the  person  in 
chaige  why  it  was  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  get 
so  good  a  one ;  he  said,  "  Because  these  things 
are  not  made  in  the  ordinary  way  for  sale,  and 
you  cannot  get  them  unless  you  have  a  friend 
on  the  spot  who  will  have  them  made  for  you,  or 
unless  you  purchase  them  direct  from  an  Exhibit 
tion  such  as  this." 

499.  Mr.  Bentinck.']  Was  this  an  Indian  carpet? 
—It  was  a  carpet  made,  I  believe,  in  Cashmere. 

500.  Mr.  Beresford  HopeJ]  You  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  us  more  precise  information  of  the 
classes  of  purchases  it  might  be  desirable  to  make 
in  the  way  of  applied  art  ? — I  am  not 

501.  Mr.  Gregory.']  You  are,  I  think,  the 
keeper  of  the  medieval  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum? — I  am. 

502.  You  have  heard  described  the  Arab  Col- 
lection, which  may  be  considered  as  coining  under 
the  denomination  of  mediaval  antiquities,  but  I 
presume  you  would  hardly  lay  chum  to  any  por- 
tion of  that  for  the  British  Museum  ? — I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  a  portion  of  it  there,  but  as 
the  more  important  specimens  are  of  a  very  large 
size,  and  more  of  an  architectural  character  than 
valuable  as  antiquities,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  placed  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  museum  in  which  they  are  placed  does  not 
seem  to  me  so  much  to  matter  as  the  securing 
of  good  specimens  for  the  nation.     The  bronze 


vases  in  the  Meymar  Collection,  to  which  allusion       A..  W. 
has  been  made,  are  not  important,  and  are  not  at  Fr<HiA«,Eaq., 
all  equal  to  those  in  the  British  Museum,  which        p.s.a. 
are  very  intact  and  fine  specimens.  r~r~ 

603.  Mr.  Bentinck.]  But  it  would  be  guite  in      ',367'*' 
the  province  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu-  '' 

seum  to  buy  them,  would  it  not?— Yes,  if  they 
could  find  a  place  to  put  them  in. 

504.  But  a  separation  has  been  made  between 
the  British  Museum  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

505.  The  British  Museum  do  not  buy  medijeval 
statuary? — No,  they  have  not  bought  it  generally; 
I  presume  because  the  British  Museum  has  la- 
boured under  the  great  disadvantage  of  want  of 
space  in  every  branch. 

506.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  think  it  very  de- 
sirable that  a  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
British  Museum  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  that  the  British  Museum  should 
not  engage  in  the  purchase  of  modem  works  of 
art? — -That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer ;  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  take  into 
consideration.  I  should  like  to  see  the  collec- 
tions of  archaeology  and  art  kept  together  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

507.  Mr.  Bentinek.]  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
was  this,  whether  33  far  as  a  line  could  be  drawn, 
a  line  had  not  been  drawn? — A  line  is  drawn 
practically  in  many  ways,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  collision  between  the  two  institutions. 

508.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.]  Would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  remove  the  Mediseval  collection  which  is 
at  the  British  Museum  now,  and  combine  it  with 
the  larger  one  which  there  is  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, or  in  some  oliier  place,  independentiy  of  the 
consideration  of  where  that  place  might  be  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  the  Mediseval  collection  should  be 
separated  from  the  Antique ;  it  appears  to  me 
desirable  that  these  two  collections  should  be 
kept  in  the  same  building  in  connection  with  one 
another. 

509.  There  is  a  large  Mediaeval  collection  at 
South  Kensington,  and  a  small  one  at  the  British 
Museum ;  do  you  consider  it  an  evil  that  these 
two  collections  should  not  be  fused  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  a  selection  being  made  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  added  to  the 
British  Museum. 

510.  Mr.  Seymour.]  Yon  consider  that  the  best 
place  to  exhibit  them  would  be  the  British 
Museum  ? — Yes,  according  to  my  views. 

511.  Chairman.]  Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence of  previous  exhibitions  of  this  character  ? — I 
have  seen  most  of  those  that  have  taken  place. 

512.  And  are  you  of  otnnion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  purchases  should  be  made  of  the  best  ob- 
jects of  art  and  manufacture  at  these  exhibitions  ? 
— I  think  it  most  desirable  that  purchases  should 
be  made  at  such  exhibitions,  but  that  they  should 
be  chiefly  confined  to  specimens,  showing  novelty 
of  design  or  peculiar  applicability,  not  mere 
copies  of  more  ancient  works  of  art. 
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613.  Chairman.']  I  ttxdbkstand  diat  you 
have  not  been  to  Paris? — I  hare  iwt  been  to 
Paris. 

514.  Therefore  you  canBot  speak,  specifically, 
as  regards  the  Esiubitioii  there? — No;  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it. 

515.  Nor  of  its  contents  f — No. 

516.  As  a  general  role,  do  you  iMnk  it  adU 
Tiaable  to  pmrhase  objects  o£  acienee ;  I  allude 
especially  to  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  to 
the  applied  sciences  in  exhibitions  of  that  kind  ? 
*— I  am  of  opinaon  that  it  is  yerr  deairdble.  If 
tiiere  are  any  things  in  the  Pans  ExMbition 
which  we  hare  no*  m  oar  own  Mnscums,  those 
things  should  be  acquired  for  our  Muaeuzna 

517.  Were  there  any  specimens  in  former 
Exhibitions,  either  in  England  or  in  France, 
iriddi  yon  tboaght  it  ^siraUe  to  acquire  for  lim 
nation? — In  my  own  particular  line  of  work, 
I  do  not  rememner  anydiing  rery  striking. 

5  Id.  Yon  were  nerer  caUed  vpon  to  recommend 
«iy  purohaseo ? — No;  I  speak  entirely  of  my 
own  line  of  work. 

519.  What  we«hi  that  be?  — Specimens  of 
nstnral  history  and  collections  of  anatomical 
objects.  I  remonber  in  the  last  Exhibiticm  there 
were  some  very  fine  preparatioBs  by  Professor 
Hyrtl,  which,  to  the  best  m  my  reocdlection,  were 
afterwards  booght  by  the  College  of  Sargeon^ 
hot  I  do  not  at  pccsezit  call  to  miiMl  anything  else. 

520.  Hare  yoo  heard  of  dw  disGovery  of  a 
certain  Pbducn  doctor,  named  Brnnetti,  Hir  pre- 
serving the  human  frame,  to  whom  the  French 
hare  given  eae  of  die  great  prises? — I  hare 
heard  of  the  procesit 

521.  You  ma^  bare  heard  tltat  be  has  got  a 
considerable  oolleetion  of  preserved  q>edmens ; 
do  you  think  it  desirable  to  acquire  some  of  them  ? 
— I  have  heard  that  the  collection  exists ;  but 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it,  and  ascertaining  for  myself  how  far  the  pro- 
cess is  a  good  one,  I  should  be  sonj  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

522.  Presuming  that  the  process  is  a  good 
one,  and  deserving  the  high  approval  which  the 
French  scientific  world  have  given  to  it,  then  do 
you  consider  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire 
specimens  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 


523.  Of  ooarse  you  have  formed  no  oinnion  of 
the  sum  which  might  be  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — No,  I  have  not.  T^  hc^  of  an  expeik- 
diture  of  any  large  sum  of  money  on  ectentifio 
el^ecta  by  tne  Government  wouU  probably  b« 
somewhat  chimerical. 

524.  If  purehased,  where  should  they  be 
placed?— It  would  depend  upon  the  aatttre  ol 
the  specimens;  I  presume  tint  the  Brttidk 
Museum  would  be  a  very  appcoprkkte  jJace  for 
scane  of  them;  such  specimens  as  you  were 
speaking  of  just  now  woiud  be  well  placed  in  the 
Museum  cX  the  Royal  Ccdlege  of  Soigeonsbut 
then  that  Museum  is  not  snppwted  by  the 
State. 

525.  At  the  South  Kensii^ton  Muaeim), 
would  sitch  objects  find  a  place  ?— I  imngme  so ; 
there  are  very  few  objects  that  m^ht  not  find  a 
place  in  die  Sooth  Kenstngtoa  Mnsenm. 

5M.  And  in  edier  museuns  a£BH&ted  to  the 
science  and  art  department  ? — Yea. 

527.  In  DtabliB  and  Edinburgh  there  are 
mwsenms  of  natural  history  and  odwr  seieaoqi 
which  are  a€51iated  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  are  tliere  not? — Yes,  and  the 
museara  in  JeraiyB-etireet  abe.  But  the  msseaai 
in  Jermyn-street  is  pnu;tieally  confined  to  British 
fossils ;  tbene&ve,  so  far  as  fossils  are  ooncemed, 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  woaJd  be  anything  in 
the  Paris  Exlubitioo  availabl«  for  the  Jermya^ 
street  Museum ;  hut  it  may  very  posaiUy  beUM* 
tibere  are  geological  models  and  models  of  ■un^'fS 
apparatus,  and  possibly  mineral  spednens  wUdh 
might  be  suitable  for  ue,  bat  I  an  no  judge  upon 
that  pomt. 

528.  Soi^oeing  that  there  are  in  the  Pane 
Edkihition  any  models  of  new  nuudtinery  fbc 
working  mines,  or  for  working  the  metals  after 
they  are  extracted,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  acquire  tnem  for  the 
Jermyn-street  Museum? — I  think  so;  my  col- 
league. Professor  Smyth,  is  the  proper  person  to 
speak  to  that;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  so. 

529.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable 
that  any  improved  machinery  should  be  known 

in  this  country,  and  that  models  and  drawings 
Ediould  be  acquired,  if  possible,  for  exhibition? — 
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I  think  it  proper  that  the  natives  of  tiiis  ooimtrj 
^lould  have  accese  to  all  the  best  aids  to  science 
tiiat  can  be  obtaiived,  -whether  they  be  examples 
of  natural  histooy,  or  mimns  models,  or  things 
a|q>Iicable  in  the  prooesses  of  the  arts. 

530.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  money  would  be 
well  spent  by  the  GroTemment  in  acquiring  such 
«iodds,  snpposii^  we  Deceived  a  report  from  com- 
petent scientific  men  as  to  die  noveltv  of  the 
inrentiaas  which  they  illustrate? — I  tnink  ex- 
tremely so,  provided  mey  conM  be  made  acces- 
sible to  the  public  At  present  tbem  is  a  consi- 
deiable  want  of  access. 

531.  The  Jermyn-street  Museom  is  open  to  the 

Cblic,  is  it  not? — Yes,  during  the  ireek-days; 
t  when  I  ^oke  a£  Museums  not  being  open  to 
the  pubtic,  I  xefenred  to  the  workiae  men  who 
have  BO  leisure  to  see  them  in  the  we^. 

632.  Are  yon  aware  diat  the  South  Kensington 
Mnsenm  sends  objects  for  exhibition  into  the 
provinces  ? — I  believe  so. 

583.  Does  tke  Jennyn-^treet  Mnsenm  do  the 
«ame  thing  -? — Many  of  the  objects  in  «ur  nraseum 
•re  not  a;t  all  fitted  for  circulation. 

^134.  Supposing  yon  had  machinery  whicii 
would  be  useful  in  the  mining  districts,  would  it 
not  be  desirable  to  circulate  medek  of  it? — If  we 
fiinculated  than,  we  ahsuM,  pro  Ainfo,  diminiflh  the 
completeness  of  onr  museom,  which  is  limited  in 
extent,  and  has  no  duplicates. 

535.  Mr.  Marth.']  WMi  regard  to  tiie  natural 
history  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  was  your  at- 
tention called  to  the  collection  of  birds  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  thii^  that  they  eat? — I  Jiave 
no  very  clear  recollection  of  that. 

536.  I  suppose  the  College  of  Surgeons  buys 
ihings  constantly  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

537.  And  looks  after  itself? — Yes ;  tut  I  pre- 
sume that  it  would  be  very  gkd  of  donations  of 
valuable  objects. 

538.  Mr.  Greffory."]  I  presume  jou  saj  that 
any  objects  that  are  purchased  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  for  scientific  purposes  should  be  pur- 
diased  entirely  upon  the  report  of  competent 
scientific  men? — I  think  that^it  is  particularly 
desirable. 

539.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  stated  in  that 
report  for  what  public  establishments  the  articles 
should  be  selected  ? — I  think  that  the  curators  of 
those  public  establishments  should  be  consulted, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  not 
sending  duplicates  to  tnose  establishments.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  a  person  not  familiar  with 
the  British  Museum,  for  example,  to  say  whether 
any  given  objects  are  duplicates,  or  not 

540.  It  Is  the  person  who  is  best  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  each  institution,  who  should  be 
called  upon  to  report  as  to  these  objects  which 
should  be  purchased?— So  far  as  his  ownjtarti- 
cular  museum  is  concerned. 

541.  Sir  Philip  Effer ton."]  I  believe  you  have  a 
Parliamentary  grant  out  of  which  to  make  pur- 
chases for  your  museum  ? — ^Yes,  in  Jermyn- 
street. 

542.  The  expense  for  all  ordinary  additions  to 
the  collection  would  he  defrayed  out  of  .that 
fimd  ?— Yes. 

543.  So  far  as  you  have  heard,  there  is  nothii^ 
in  particular  which  will  require  a  special  grant  of 
money  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  the  collection  of 
fossils.  I  do  not  know  what  there  may  be  in  the 
way  of  mining  models  and  machinery,;  there  may 
be  desirable  mings  of  that  kind. 
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544.  There  is  a  School  of  Mines  attached  to 
your  institution,  is  there  not  ? — There  is. 

645.  In  your  opinion,  all  things  which  are 
appropriate  to  mining  should  be  deposited  iixere 
instead  of  drculating  them  through  the  provinces? 
— I  think  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  ob- 
jects which  illustrate  mining  should  be  deposited 
in  our  mnseum,  and  remain  there ;  but  tiiat  does 
not  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  other  sets  o£ 
such  objects  in  the  provinces. 

546.  Mr.  Locke.J  What  class  of  people  are 
they  who  you  tUaK  would  be  benefited  by  seeing 
these  models  ? — I  think  that  all  classes  of  people 
night  be  benefited  by  seeing  them. 

547.  But  are  there  any  who  would  be  specially 
benefited  ? — Those  who  would  be  most  benefited 
would  be  those  who  wre  engaged  in  the  arts 
which  such  objects  ill«ntrate;  Ibut  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  ihat  the  general  public, 
and  eq>ecially  the  operative  classes,  should  have 
ihe  means  of  understanding  what  are  the  greet 
instouiDente  upon  whi(^  our  w^l-being  depends. 

548.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they 
hav«  not  that  opportunity  at  present? — I  do  not 
think  they  have,  the  museums  bein?  oiAj  open 
on  weelc-days,  which  we  not  the  hdhdays  of  the 
workingclasses. 

549.  Do  you  propose  t^t  tke  muMinns  siMHild 
be  opened  on  Sundays  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

550.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  bmeficial  to 
the  public  to  see  these  museuraB  on  Sundays  ?— 
Emmently  so. 

551.  Chairman.!  They  see  such  museums  at 
Kew  Gardens  on  Sunday,  do  they  not? — They 
see  botanical  products ;  there  is  a  very  excellent 
botanical  museum  there. 

55i2.  And  a  collection  of  woods  ? — Not  only  a 
collectioda  of  woods,  but  there  as  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  vegetable  products. 

653.  Do  you  know  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son?— I  do. 

654.  He  has  recommended  the  purchase  of 
certain  things  at  Fans ;  amongst  them  are  two 
very  beauti&l  collections  in  comparative  osteo- 
logy from  Austria,  a  series  of  fossil  bones  from 
Australia,  and  a  Isurge  collection  of  articles  show- 
ing the  method  of  preparing  paper  &om  wood, 
contributed  by  Russia.  Are  they  collections 
wliich  you  tlunk  might  be  advantageously  ac- 
quired for  the  nation? — I  have  no  doubt  tlmt  the 
uings  themselves  are  very  good;  Professor 
Hyrtl's  preparations  are  celebrated  everywhere. 
I  have  mentioned  that  a  large  collection  of  liis 
preparations  was  purchased  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  but,  of  course,  unless  I  knew  whe- 
ther the  particular  objects  now  in  Paris  were 
already  possessed  b^  our  museums,  or  jiot,  I  could 
not  recommend  their  purchase. 

555u  Presuming  that  they  are  not  already  ac- 
quired, and  that  it  is  desirable  to  acquire  theni, 
you  would  have  no  objection  to  their  acquisition? 
— No. 

556.  .Mr.  Qreffortf.l^  Do  you  think  a  collectioa 
of  osteology  comes  within  the  «cope  of  the  Xen- 
sington  Museum  ? — It  depends  upon  the  purport 
of  uie  collection.  The  Kensington  Museum  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  educational  objects,  and 
supposing  this  collection  of  .Professor  Hyrtl's 
could  be  turned  to  educational  account,  I  should 
think  it  mieht  find  a  place  in  the  museum. 

557-  Taking  that  expression  of  yours,  is  there 
anything  on  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  almost, 
which  might  not  be  included  in  this  .multifarious 
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T.  H.       collection  at  South  Kensington  ? — I  am  not  aware 
Uuxley,      that  there  is. 
Esq.,  F.R*.        558.  With  reference  to  medicinal  plants,  might 

they  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  directors 

Jily       of  Kew,  where  we  have  a  collection  of  plants  ? 

1867.        — The  answer  to  that  must  depend  entirely  upon 

the  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the  Museum  at 

South  Kensington,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 

one. 

559.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  ? — No  ;  and  its 
contents  are  so  exceedingly  various,  that  as  you 
said  just  now,  I  am  raiher  doubtful  as  to  what 
might  not  be  included  in  it. 

560.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  to 
have  some  limitation  at  South  Kensington? — 
That  is  a  question  of  State  upon  which  I  would 
hardly  venture  to  give  an  opinion. 

561.  Mr.  AyrtonJ]  You  are  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral History,  are  you  not? — Yes,  I  am. 

562.  That  is  not  a  depsuixnent  in  which  South 
Kensington  is  at  jJl  concerned,  it  belongs  to  the 
British  Museum  ? — Not  at  aU ;  I  am  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
in  Jermyn-street,  and  we  are  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

563.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  For  any  additions 
to  your  museum  you  must  go  to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  must  you  not? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  the  grants  are  made  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

564.  Mr.  Ayrton.']  At  the  Jermyn-street  Mu- 


seum they  only  concern  themselves  with  fossil  na- 
tural history,  and  not  with  existing  present  natural 
history,  do  they  not  1 — The  natural  history  col- 
lection in  that  museum  is  limited  to  the  fossils  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  but  at  present 
Great  Britain  alone  is  represented.  But  we  also 
need  a  certain  number  of  recent  natural  history 
specimens,  to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  natural  history. 

565.  But  I  mean  natural  history  as  appHed  to 
fossil  natural  history  ?  —  That  is  the  great  object 
of  our  collection. 

566.  There  is  no  study  of  natural  history  as  a 
separate  science,  but  omy  as  required  for  the 
understanding  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Picca- 
dilly ? — It  must  be  studied  as  a  general  science 
before  it  can  be  made  particularly  applicable. 

567.  But  its  application  only  has  reference  to 
geology  at  Piccadilly  ? — The  principles  are  taught 
and  the  applications  are  made  by  the  persons  who 
are  taudbt 

568.  But  it  is  a  school  for  geology,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  to  a  certiun  extent  a  school  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  my  lectures  are  largely  devoted  to  pure 
natural  history,  because  no  student  coidd  under- 
stand the  fossils  unless  he  understood  a  good  deal 
of  pure  natural  history. 

569.  He  could  not  understand  the  bones  of  the 
fossU  unless  he  understood  the  bones  of  the 
living  animal  ? — Exactiy. 

570.  And  in  that  sense  you  teach  it  ? — Yes. 


John  Chables  Bobinson,  f.s.a.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


J-  C.  571.  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  good  enough 

Robmtm,    to  tell  the  Committee  what  office  you  hold  in  the 

F.8.A.        Science  and  Art  Department  ? — I  should  like  to 

be  allowed  to  read  the  definition  of  my  duties. 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe,  I  am  responsible  for 
furnishing  the  special  knowledge  of  art,  as  the 
basis  on  which  action  is  taken  by  the  Board  (that 
is,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council)  in  all  matters 
of  the  acquisition  of  specimens  to  the  Art  Museum ; 
and  also,  I  tiiink,  by  the  terms  of  my  appoint- 
ment, I  am  the  proper  authority  to  advise  the 
Board  in  regard  to  tne  classification  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  specimens  acquired.  A  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated 
17th  March  1863,  created  two  permanent  Art 
Eeferees  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  one  (in  the 
words  of  the  Minute)  "  responsible  for  advising 
the  Board  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  all  classes 
of  objects  of  art,  except  modem  pictures,  sculp- 
ture, and  engravings,  these  exceptions  (dating 
from  1750)  to  be  assigned  to  a  second  referee. 
I  am  the  first  named  of  these  officers,  and  Mr. 
Redgrave  is  the  second.  Practically,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  acquisitions  to  the  Kensington 
Museum  lie  within  my  province,  including  all 
works  of  ornamental  and  mdustrial  art  whatever, 
whether  ancient  or  modem.  I  have  exercised 
these  functions,  more  or  less  exclusively,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  museum.  Previous  to 
1863,  my  duties  were  of  a  more  comprehensive, 
but  less  definite  nature.  I  was  then  styled 
Superintendent  of  the  Art  Collections.  Nearly 
all  the  important  specimens,  many  thousands  in 
number,  added  to  the  Museum  since  its  com- 
mencement, were  either  directly  sought  for  and 
acquired  by  me,  or,  when  offered  by  others,  pur- 
chased on  my  recommendation,  made  in  the  form  of 
detailed  written  reports,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 


mittee of  Council.  It  has  always  been  my  special 
business  (in  the  words  of  my  appointment)  "  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  seek  for  and  recommend 
objects  suitable  for  the  Art  Museum  for  purchase 
or  on  loan."  In  fact,  I  believe  I  am  the  officer  wiA 
whom  the  practical  disbursal  of  the  annual  grant 
for  the  Art  Museum  should  mainly  rest.  For  all 
objects  purchased,  a  written  report  or  recommen- 
dation, more  or  less  specific  and  minute,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  relative  importance, 
should  be  Aimished  by  me,  and  proper  rules 
exist  for  the  authorisation  of  the  propositions 
mode  in  such  reports  with  sufficient  promptness 
by  the  Board,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  by 
specified  officers  of  the  department.  All  these 
reports  should  be  kept  in  the  registry  of  the 
department,  and  be  forthcoming  at  any  time, 
and  I  hold  myself  directly  responsible  in  respect 
of  them.  To  this  course  there  should,  I  believe, 
be  but  one  exception ;  it  is  the  purchase  by  the 
Art  referee  of  objects  on  the  Continent,  under 
imprest.  It  has  been,  from  the  first,  an  established 
part  of  my  duty  to  make  every  year  an  expedition 
on  the  Continent  in  search  of  works  of  art ; 
money  is  advanced  to  me  for  this  purpose ;  but 
on  such  occasions  it  is  obvious  the  system  of 
report  and  authorisation  cannot  be  carried  out, 
but  for  all  purchases  made  during  these  joiuneTS 
proper  vouchers  must  be  rendered  on  my  retom. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  works 
now  in  the  museum  has  been  from  year  to  year 
obtained  in  this  manner.  It  has  also,  from  the 
first,  been  my  particular  duty  to  recommend  and 
originate  all  casts  or  other  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  in  museums  and  public  buildings  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  are  my  principal  duties. 
I  expect  that  a  reasonable  allowance  should  be 
made  for  inevitable  errors  in  judgment  in  carry- 
ing 
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ing  tbem  out;  but  I  Trish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  accept  the  fullest  measure  of  responsibility 
in  respect  to  the  authenticity  and  suitaoleness  of 
all  objects  either  directly  acquired  by  me  or  ob- 
tained on  my  recommendation. 

572.  Mr.  BruceJ]  We  want  to  know  what 
position  you  hold  now  ? — I  hold  the  position  of 
art  referee. 

573.  Chairman.']  That  is  to  say,  that  yourself 
and  Mr.  Bedgrave  are  joint  referees  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department?— Yes. 

574.  Your  precise  duties  are,  therefore,  to  re- 
commend and  report  upon  objects  for  purchase 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  authorities  ? 
— Within  the  limits  stated. 

575.  Do  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board? — Not  usually  ;  but  by  the  terms  of  my 
Appointment  it  rests  mth  the  Lord  President  to 
call  me  when  the  Board  seems  to  require  my  at- 
tendance. 

576.  Is  ^our  attention  directed  to  particular 
objects,  or  is  it  your  duty  to  report  upon  objects 
which  you  may  become  acquainted  with  in  your 
experience? — ^It  is  my  duty  of  my  own  proper 
motion  to  recommend  objects  for  acquisition. 
I  should  say  my  current  duty  is  to  search  for 
works  of  art. 

577.  Have  you  been  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  ? 
— I  have. 

578.  Do  you  go  there  in  discharge  of  your 
duties  ? — I  went  aa  an  associate  juror  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

579.  Have  you  made  any  report  upon  the  ob- 
jects exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  ? — I  was  asked 
to  make  a  report  as  a  juror,  and  I  did  so. 

580.  Does  that  report  refer  to  objects  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  purchase  for  the  nation  ? 
— Yes,  as  works  of  art. 

681.  What  do  vou  mean  by  that  term? — 
Works  of  industrial  art ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  science. 

582.  Do  you  mean  art  as  applied  to  manu- 
factures i — I  ^ould  say  all  objects,  such  as  »>eci- 
mens  of  furniture  and  pottei^,  or  objects  oi  that 
kind,  which  you  may  call  industrial  works,  in 
which  art  is  the  main  feature. 

583.  Have  you  made  a  report  upon  such  ob- 
jects ? — ^Yes,  I  have  made  a  report 

584.  Contuning  any  recommendations  ? — Yes, 
I  recommended  certain  things  to  be  purchased ; 
but  I  should  state  that  I  did  so,  supposing  that  a 
special  grant  would  be  obtained,  otherwise  I 
should  wish  to  make  no  recommendations,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  current  grant  of  the  year  were  to  be 
applied  for  the  purchase  of  thii^s  in  Paris ;  but 
if  a  special  grant  is  to  be  made,  then  I  hold  to 
my  report. 

585.  You  have  made  recommendations  that 
oertain  objects^  should  be  purchased  for  exhibition 
and  circulation  in  England  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  supposing  a 
special  grant  could  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

586.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  such  a  special  grant  should  be  obtained  ? — 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

587.J  Did  you  have  any  e:q)erience  of  the 
previous  exhibitions? — ^Ye8>  in  1855  in  Paris, 
and  in  1862  in  England. 

588.  Did  you  then  make  a  report  upon  objects 
■which  it  was  desirable  to  purchase  for  the  nation? 
— I  made  selections  of  obiects  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Kedgrave  and  Mr.  Cole. 

589.  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Bednave,  and  yourself 
verc  joint  conunissionere?— -xes. 

0.128. 


590.  And  were  those  objects  purchased  upon 
your  joint  recommendation  ?  —  There  was  no 
written  recommendation ;  they  were  selected  by 
us,  and  were  purchased. 

591.  Where  are  those  objects  now  ? — They  are 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

^  592.  Are  they  used  for  circulation  in  the  pro- 
vinces?— I  think  they  are  mainly  deposited  in 
the  Museum  as  permanent  specimens.  I  do  not 
think  modem  specimens  of  art  are  so  well  adapted 
for  circulation  as  objects  of  ancient  art. 

593.  Do  you  think  the  effect  they  have  had 
in  improving  in  taste  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  would  warrant  similar  purchases  being 
now  made  ?  —  That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  do  not  think  that  works  of  modem 
art  do  improve  taste  very  much;  but  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them,  in  order  that  they  should 
become,  as  it  were,  historical  records  of  tiie  state 
of  art  at  a  given  period.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
sections  in  the  Exhibition  in  which  objects  might 
be  bought  with  a  view  to  circulation.  I  should 
think  works  of  Oriental  art  would  be  valuable ; 
but  for  the  direct  instruction  of  students  and 
manufacturers,  I  do  not  tiiink  that  works  of 
modem  art  would  be  so  good  as  other  works 
which  could  be  purchased  with  the  same  money. 

594.  You  do  not  think  that  works  in  porcelain 
or  glass  from  other  countries  in  Europe  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  manufactures  ? 
— Qud  manufactures  they  might,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent  in  point  of  art.  I  think  it  very 
possible  that  purchases  might  be  made  directiy 
to  improve  manufacture,  as  such. 

595.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  to  improve  our  manufactures? — 
Doubtless  it  is,  in  the  long  run ;  but  it  is  an  Art 
Museum ;  I  speak  from  that  point  of  view  only. 

596.  In  your  view,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  should  be  rather  a  collection  of  objects 
of  art  and  curiosity  than  a  museum  to  improve 
our  national  manuractures  ? — I  think  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  to  improve  manufactures ;  but  it 
has  been  called  a  museum  of  ornamental  art,  and 
I  believe  it  was  founded  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  public  taste  in  general. 

597.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  manufactures  ? — In  the  long  run, 
yes. 

598.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  objects  at 
Paris,  would  you  recommend  money  to  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  objects  of  Enghsh  as  well  as 
foreign  manufacture ;  for  instance,  would  you 
purchase  a  cabinet  made  by  an  English  manu- 
facturer, or  a  glass  made  by  an  English  manufac- 
turer?— Yes;  I  should  not  entirely  exclude 
English  specimens. 

599.  I  presume  you  would  prefer,  if  the  money 
to  be  spent  was  limited,  to  buy  foreign  objects, 
would  you  not? — Yes;  in  that  case  I  would  give 
the  preference  to  foreign  objects. 

600.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  lithographs,  pictures, 
or  drawings  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  those  do  not  lie 
within  my  province. 

601.  Did  you  make  any  report  upon  the  Mey- 
mar  collection  ? — I  did. 

602.  Did  you  report  favourably  with  regard 
to  it  ? — I  reported  m  favour  of  the  purchase  of 
certain  selected  specimens  from  it. 

603.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Arab  art?— ^I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Spain;  there  is  in 
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that  country  a  great  mass  of  ancient  art  of  that 
origin. 

604.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  cha- 
racter ;  can  you  read  it  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

605.  Are  there  wjy  other  objects  of  that  de- 
scription that  you  would  widi  to  mention  to  the 
Committee  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
collection  than  that  which  is  available. 

606.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  expend 
in  Paris? — I  have  formed  no  definite  idea;  I 
should  think  from  10,000 1,  to  12,000  /.  might  be 
s  reasonable  sum ;  but  I  have  not  given  any  atten- 
tion to  that. 

607.  Would  tit*t  include  objects  of  science  as 
well  as  of  art? — THiat  I  cannot  speak  to. 

608.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  province 
when  you  state  that  12,000  /.  might  be  well  spent 
in  that  department  ? — Provided  you  could  obtain 
the  specimens.  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  many 
specimens  are  already  purchased. 

609.  But  supposing  that  many  of  the  specimens 
are  still  on  sale,  you  think  that  12,000  Z.  might  be 
spent  in  their  purchase  with  advantage  ? — I  do. 

610.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the 
Committee  whetlier  the  objects  which  were  f<»- 
merly  purchased  for  exhibition  in  the  SouA 
Kensington  Museum  have  increased  in  value  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  they  hare. 

611.  So  Ha&t  the  value  of  the  collection  in  the 
museum  is  Very  much  larger  than  it  was  some 
years  ago  ? — It  is. 

612.  WiU  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the 
Committee  how,  in  your  opinion,  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  stands  with  regard  to  other  mu- 
seums of  a  similar  character  in  Europe  ? — It  is  too 
miscellaneous  in  its  character,  and  it  requires 
weeding  and  rearranging ;  but  taking  that  part  of 
it  which  I  think  is  really  valuable,  and  which 
will  ultimately  stand  as  the  museum,  I  should  say 
it  occupied  the  first  place  of  its  Idnd.  It  does 
not  possess,  in  some  sections,  great  treasures, 
such  as  the  Louvre,  or  the  museum  at  Vienna 
possess ;  but  it  contains  a  vast  series  of  objects, 
amongst  which  are  many  admirable  gems  of  art ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  collections  are  larger  and 
more  important  than  those  of  any  other  similar 
museum. 

613.  Could  you  give  any  other  instance  of  so 
large  a  collection  having  been  made  in  so  short  a 
time  ? — No ;  there  is  no  such  instance,  and  it 
never  could  be  made  again, 

614.  Mr.  Beretford  Hope."]  You  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  manufacture  and  art  in  reference 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museiun,  do  you  not 
consider  that  a  main  object  of  that  museum  was 
to  bring  art  principles  into  direct  relation  with 
manufactures  ? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  I  think  that  was  the 
main  intention  of  it. 

615.  Then  would  you  consider  that  the  pur- 
chase of  specimens  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ought,  in  some  degree,  to  be  purchases 
of  specimens  which  would  instruct  our  manufiu>- 
turers?— I  think  they  should  be  solely  of  that 
class. 

616.  In  that  light  I  think  you  state  that  speci- 
mens coTild  well  be  bought  at  Paris? — I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  specimens  which  could  be 
bought  now  would,  to  a  certain  degree,  instruct 
manufacturers ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  modem 
works  would  instruct  them  so  much  as  ancient 
works. 

617.  Yoa  tfaiok  in  that  viev   it  would  be 


desirable  to  make  such  pmrcfaases? — I  think  it 
would. 

618.  I  think  you  were  a  juror  in  the  ceramic 
elass  ? — I  was  an  associate  juror. 

619.  Did  you  confine  your  investigatioas 
chiefiy  to  your  own  class,  or  did  you  go  beyond 
your  own  class  ? — I  went  pretty  well  all  over  the 
exhibition. 

620.  Generally  speaking  would  you  advise  the 
purc/hases  to  be  made  of  English  or  foreign  goods? 
— I  think  they  should  be  rather  from  foreign 
sources ;  but  I  do  not  think  yon  should  neglect 
England  altogether. 

621.  Would  you  buy  them  from  the  whole 
field  of  foreign  art  manufacture,  or  chiefly  from 
the  French? — 1  am  afraid  you  would  find  in 
respect  of  great  excellence  that  you  would 
s<;arcely  take  from  other  countries  than  France 
and  England. 

622.  On  the  whole  you  think  that  while  you 
might  buy  an  exceptional  article  here  and  there, 
your  main  purchases  should  be  from  France  and 
England  ? — I  do  ;  I  would  except  oriental  things. 
I^think  yon  might  make  a  considerable  selection  of 
works  of  oriental  art. 

623.  At  former  exhibitions  Ilus«a  has  been 
rather  a  gorgeous  producer ;  does  she  keep  np 
that  character  ? — Russia  produces  certain  special 
things  which  are  not  in  the  market.  The  Russian 
mosaics  are  very  imf:<ortant,  but  they  are  not  in 
the  market;  they  were  done  for  the  Government 
for  the  public  buildings.  There  are  some  other 
quaint  and  ordinal  things,  bvtnot  of  any  positive 
merit.  There  are  sections,  such  as  the  jewellery, 
in  which  the  modem  works  show  that  they  have 
descended  from  better  models: 

624.  Would  you  advise  the  CastellanicoDection 
to  be  bought  ? — Not  as  a  whole ;  that  is  a  col- 
lection of  modem  Italian  peasant  jewellery,  such 
as  you  can  pick  it  up  in  the  country  for  a  com- 
parative trifle.  I  have  acquired  specimens  in  that 
way  mysel£ 

625.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  any 
modem  pictures  from  the  French  Exhibition,  to 
be  deposited  not  in  tlie  National  Gallery  but  at 
South  Kensington,  for  the  instruction  of  our 
artists  ? — That  is  not  directiy  within  my  province. 
Mr.  Redgrave  will  speak  to  that 

62^.  I  ask  you  as  an^  ei^pert  ? — ^I  think  in  buy- 
ing pictures,  they  ought  only  to  be  very  good 
pictures  and  not  cheap  common  ones. 

627.  Are  you  of  opinion  tiiat,  within  the  scope 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  you  could  buy  some 
very  good  pictures,  and  yet  keep  a  margin  for 
the  necessary  purpose  of  applied  art  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  could,  because  all  we  very  good  pictures 
are  sold  already  in  the  Exhibition. 

628.  And  you  would  not  buy  a  cheap  and  un- 
important picture  to  teach  artists  what  they  do 
in  France  ? — I  would  not  myself. 

629.  In  your  own  class  of  ceramics,  did  you 
notice  any  phenomena? — No  phenomena.  I 
think  there  is  an  advance  in  some  directions;  the 
French  have  made  progress  in  what  they  call 
faience  (earthenware).  There  are  one  or  twa 
manufacturers  who  have  produced  novelties,  but 
I  do  not  see  any  very  special  progress  in  ceramic 
art  since  1862. 

630.  The  potters  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent have  about  kept  their  owti  since  then  ? — 
Yes,  I  shoidd  say  they  have  remained  at  about 
the  same  level ;  I  do  not  see  much  novelty  in 
their  productions. 

63 1 .  Do  you  advise  the-  purchase  of  any  pottei^ 
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for  our  schools  of  art  ? — I  -vrould  recommend  a 
very  few  pvirohases  only. 

^3&,  Do  jou  iiunk  that  such  progress  as  there 
is,  has  heen  more  in  the  French,  or  in  the  Italian 
school? — In  the  French,  not  in  the  ItaJian;  I 
think  there  is  rather  a  retrogression  in  the 
Italian.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  the  pottery 
of  Oinori  has  not  advanced  since  1862. 

633.  Then  on  the  whole  you  are  favourable  to 
a  certain  amonnt  of  purchase,  particularly  in  the 
French  department,  for  our  instruction  at  South 
Kensington? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  divide  my 
reoommeadation  into  groups,  as  it  were.  I  think, 
first,  you  might  purchase  a  certain  number  of  very 
important  lypal  works  of  great  cost,  such  as  have 
heen  made  expressly  for  the  Exhibition ;  those,  I 
think,  should  remain  as  historical  records  at  Sauth 
Kensington;  secondly,  I  think  you  might  pur- 
chase spedtmens  of  oriental  art;  in  particular, 
things  that  would  teach  in  point  of  colour ;  and  as 
to  ihe  third  ^vision,  though  I  do  not  speak  with 
any  authority  upon  this  point,  I  think  possibly  you 
might  buy  specimens  of  mere  manufactures ;  but 
l^oee  should  be  given  to  the  localities  permanently. 
Take  the  caae  of  Manchester,  or  the  Potteries,  or 
ffimiingham,  you  pos»Uy  might  find  continental 
productions  that  would  directly  benefit  the  ma- 
nnfactures  of  those  places.  In  that  case,  the 
oWects  might  be  selected  by  the  towns  then>- 
serves ;  I  mink,  for  instance,  it  would  be  a  good 

Jilan  if  the  masters  of  the  schools  of  design  and 
ocal    conamitteea   were  formed   to    select   such 


634.  Are  there  any  antiquities  for  sale  in  the 
Exhibition  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  buy 
&Qm  the  Loaa  collection  ? — There  might  be,  but 
they  are  not  presented  for  sale ;  1  think  by 
investigation  you  might  discover  certain  things 
which  the  owners  would  sell. 

635.  Do  you  think  that  if  some  of  them  were 
purchasable  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  them  ? 
— Certjunly ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
many. 

636.  Mr.  Marsh."]  You  said  something  about 
Oriental  art  in  Paris;  are  the  articles  in  that 
branch  really  in  good  taste,  and  such  as  you 
would  wish  to  have  in  this  country,  or  is  it  not 
so  high  a  taste  ? — It  is  not  the  same  kind  of 
taste,  but  it  is  a  genuine  taste ;  for  instance,  in 
point  of  cok>iir,  I  think  the  Indian  and  Persian 
t«xtile  fabrics  exhibit  beautiful  combinations. 
There  is  something  in  their  taste  which  has  come 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  which  is  purer  than 
modem  art  in  certain  classes  of  things. 

637.  You  think  we  might  learn  colour  from 
the  Oriental  court? — In  Sas  particular  I  think 
we  might. 

638.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  anything  good 
from  Austria  ? — I  did  not  notice  anything  spe- 
cially remarkable  in  the  Austrian  coatribntioos ; 
Hungary  has  sent  some  good  specimens  of  china. 

639.  Mr.  Gregory.']  With  reference  to  Oriental 
art,  do  you  allude  to  making  selections  from  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  c(dlectioQs  as  well  as  from 
Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Tunis? — I  should  say  ra- 
tfeter  from  Egypt  and  Tunis,  than  from  Japan 
and  Qiina;  I  do  aot  think  the  oontributtcms 
fiwm  the  latter  cooniries  are  so  important  as 
they  were  before;  and,  moreover,  there  are 
constant  opportunities  of  acquiring  currently 
these  things  &<»n  China  and  Japan. 

640.  Is  there  a  good  cmd  well  organised  coll«a> 
lion  of  Orieotal  art  in  the  Soutii  Kensington 
Museum? — Ho,  there  is  «  certain  amoDut  of  it 

a  128. 


there ;  but  I  always  considered  that  it  was  not 
particularly  within  the  province  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  I  have  always  had  an 
idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a  special  Oriental 
collection  somewhere  in  this  country;  there  is 
the  nucleus  of  one  at  Whitehall,  and  I  should 
like  it  to  be  further  developed. 

641.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
Museum  at  Whitehall  ? — Some  years  a^  I  was 
sent  to  inspect  it,  and  reported  upon  it. 

642.  Is  there  a  large  and  in  any  way  complete 
collection  of  specimens  of  Oriental  ceramic  art 
there  ? — There  is  an  important  collection  of  art 
of  all  kinds,  chiefly  of  Indian  origin ;  there  are 
some  very  extraordmary  things,  which  probably 
never  could  be  had  again;  I  think  the  decorative 
arms  are  very  important  indeed,  such  as  jewelled 
swords  ;  the  jewellery  is  very  important  too. 

643.  Having  reference  to  the  objects  <if  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  iov  the  improvement 
of  our  manufactures,  and  laying  the  stress  that 
you  do  upon  form  and  colour,  oo  you  not  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  complete  collection  of 
Oriental  art ;  oy  Oriental,  I  mean  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ? — No,  I  think  I  would  only  make  a 
coUection  there  for  practical  use,  that  is,  for  cir- 
culation to  the  provinces ;  but  I  think  Oriental 
art,  especially  that  of  our  Indian  empire,  ought 
to  stand  upon  its  own  basis  somewhere  else  as  a 
complete  collection. 

644.  You  laid  great  stress  upon  this,  that  any 
olijects  pur<^ased  at  the  Paris  JBbchibition  should 
oome  out  of  a  special  grant,  and  not  from  the 
current  grant  ? — Yes. 

645.  I  suppose  yon  consider  that  the  current 
grant  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  outlay 
which  you  might  have  to  make  in  the  course  of 
the  year  upon  objects  of  ancient  art  ? — it  would 
be  quite  insufficient  to  do  so.  I  think  rt  is  vastly 
more  important  to  secure  the  objects  which  pre- 
sent thranselves  casually  in  the  category  c^  what 
may  be  generally  called  ancient  art,  thaa  these 
modem  articles,  because  every  year  works  of 
ancient  art  will  become  searcer  and  scarcer,  and 
indeed  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Other  nations  are 
now  competing  with  ua.  There  is  a  new  mu- 
seum foeug  founded  at  Beriin;  another  in 
Vienna;  and  a  third  in  St.  Petershurgh;  uui 
there  is  a  re-(Mrganization  of  the  same  kind  at 
Munich ;  they  are  all  beginning  to  enter  the  field 
agakist  us,  in  the  speciabties  directly  represented 
at  South  Kenrangton. 

646.  Having  much  the  same  scope,  and  con- 
taining the  same  class  of  objects  ? — Yes. 

647.  Therefore,  it  is  to  exhibitions  such  as  this 
at  Paris  you  would  look  for  specimens  of  modem 
art? — I  think  it  is  only  at  these  exhibitions  that 
you  should  purchase  specimens  of  modem  art. 

648.  And  you  would  object  to  purchase  them 
at  ordinary  times  ? — I  thiiik  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  do  it  at  ordinary  times.  If  you  were  to 
buy  articles  constantly  in  the  ordinary  way,  you 
would  establish  a  kind  of  patronage  of  modem 
art,  which  might  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  a 
very  objectionable  system. 

649.  Besides  that,  at  these  exhibitions  you 
have  a  power  of  comparison  with  similar  speci- 
mens from  all  other  parts  of  the  worid  ? — -Yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  particular  reasons  why  you 
should  buy  in  this  way,  and  not  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary current  grant. 

D  2  650.  You 
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650.  You  know  the  purchases  which  were  made 
at  the  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1862  ?— I  do. 

651.  Do  you  consider  that  those  articles  pur- 
chased were  very  yaluahle  as  a  general  rule  ? — 
I  have  a  prepossession,  I  must  say,  in  favour 
of  ancient  as  compared  with  moaem  art.  I 
think  that  certain  things  were  purchased  at 
those  exhibitions  which  it  would  have  been  as 
well  not  to  have  purchased.  There  was  no  pro- 
per rule  laid  down  then.  I  would  rather  that  we 
had  selected  only  important  typal  things.  I 
think  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  unim- 

S>rtant  objects  bought  which  might  have  been 
spensed  with. 

652.  Were  there  not  a  number  of  gifts  made 
of  things  which  were  left  behind? — Yes,  there 
were;  but  I  would  strongly  advise  that  none 
should  be  accepted  in  future.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  single  good  thing  given,  but  a  great 
deal  of  rubbish. 

653.  You  think  that  those  things  are  rather 
incumbrances  than  otherwise? — As  a  general 
rule,  you  may  say  gifts  are  incumbrances,  rather 
than  otherwise.  You  seldom  get  anything  good 
given. 

654.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  answer  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Stoke,  that  you  would, 
in  purchasing,  proceed,  in  the  first  instance, 
looking  to  the  Central  Museum ;  and,  secondly, 
having  regard  to  the  distribution  of  objects,  to 
provincial  museums? — Yes. 

655.  Would  vou  not  purchase  ol^ects  also  for 
temporary  exhibition  in  schools  of  art? — I  in- 
clu^  that  in  the  second  category ;  I  think  you 
would  circulate  them  to  schools  of  art  and  local 
exhibitions,  in  the  one  case,  to  instruct,  and  in 
the  other  case  to  amuse ;  because,  really,  I  think 
local  exhibitions  are  usually  more  for  amusement 
than  instruction. 

656.  With  reference  to  the  objects  for  circu- 
lation, what  kind  of  objects  would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  purchase ;  would  they  be  casts  or  elec- 
trotypes ? — I  think  so.  It  is  highly  important  that 
you  should  send  good  things  to  the  provinces,  and 
not  second-rate  ones ;  second-rate  things  do  not 
instruct ;  they  rather  tend  to  lower  and  vitiate 
the  public  taste. 

657.  You  would  prefer  rather  to  give  repre- 
sentations than  originals? — The  originals  are 
too  co&tly  and  too  rare  to  send;  I  think  the 
works  circulated  in  the  provinces  should  be  mainly 
reproductions  and  casts. 

658.  You  would  avoid  imitations  of  ancient 
art? — I  would;  but  there  are  certain  things 
which  you  might  circulate  with  advantage ;  you 
might,  for  instance,  circulate  a  few  specimens  of 
majolica,  or  Falissy  ware,  or  antique  jewellery ; 
but  they  should  be  only  typal  specimens,  and 

!rou   should  supplement  them  with  a  larger  col- 
ection  of  repro^luctions  (casts,  drawings,  &c.), 
from  very  fine  original  examples. 

659.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  afrtud 
that  most  of  the  best  objects  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  purchase  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
have  been  already  purchased  ? — I  am  a£raid  that 
that  is  the  case ;  I  was  alluding  particularly  to 
the  walnut-wood  cabinet  by  M.  Fourdinois;  I 
have  heard  that  that  is  sold ;  one  cabinet  is  in 
marqu^terie,  and  the  other  is  in  plain  walnut 
wood.  I  prefer  the  latter,  but  I  hear  that  that  is 
sold.  I  think  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
had  that  cabinet,  not  that  I  consider  it  an  entirely 
good  work  of  art,  but  I  regard  it  as  the  ultimate 
term  and  expression,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of 


the  current  style  of  French  renaissance ;  I  should 
think  nothing  better  will  ever  be  done  in  that 
peculiar  manner,  and  besides  that,  the  workman- 
ship is  admirable ;  you  might,  perhaps,  have  it 
copied,  if  it  is  sold. 

660.  In  case  objects  of  this  kind,  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  procure,  are  sold,  would 
you  propose  to  obtain  reproductions  of  tiiem? — 
I  think  you  might  get  another  cabinet  made  by 
M.  Fourdinois,  and,  perhaps,  with  improvements. 

661.  You  were  asked  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  loan  collection  at  Paris ;  do  you  think 
that  any  selections  which  might  be  obtained  from 
that  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head 
of  the  annual  grant? — I  think  if  anything  ba^ 
portant  could  he  obtained,  you  should  buy  it 
from  tiie  special  grant,  but  I  doubt  if  you  could 
buy,  to  anv  extent,  from  that  collection ;  there 
was  one  object,  which  it  appears  has  been  sold,  in 
the  Russian  department,  viz.,  a  very  fine  majoUca 
vase,  which  I  hear  has  heen  bought  by  one  of  tiie 
Messrs.  Rothschild ;  I  was  told  it  was  not  for  sale, 
but  I  hear  now  that  it  is  sold. 

662.  Have  any  valuable  specimens  to  your 
knowledge  ever  been  lost  to  the  museum,  on 
account  of  your  absence  abroad  in  travelling  for 
the  museum.  Have  any  objects  been  presented 
to  the  museum,  and  been  rejected  in  consequence 
of  your  absence  ? — I  do  not  think  any  single  ob- 
ject of  importance  has  ever  been  lost;  usually 
when  I  have  gone  abroad  it  has  been  in  the 
autumn,  the  season  when  people  are  away,  when 
dealers  cease  their  operations,  and  when  evenr- 
thing  is  practically  in  abeyance ;  there  need  be 
no  apprenension  on  this  score. 

663.  Are  you  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  Art  in  any  way  ? — No,  not  in 
any  way. 

664.  Mr.  Bentinck.2  I  have  gathered  frook 
what  you  said,  that  you  consider  it  more  desira- 
ble that  good  old  work  should  be  bought  than 
modem  imitations  of  any  kind  ? — Yes. 

665.  You  mean  to  say,  reproductions  of  old 
work  ? — I  think  you  should  not  buy  any  modem 
reproductions  of  old  work  in  Paris. 

666.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Webb's  examination 
the  other  day  when  we  last  met?~I  did. 

667.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  he  gave 
evidence  to  the  Committee  upon  the  subject  of 
plate,  and  ceramic  ware,  and  furniture,  and  all 
descriptions  of  what  you  call  industrial  art? — 

668.  And  he  spoke  of  the  great  superiority  of 
French  plate  to  Enrfish  plate.  Now  at  page  21 
of  the  evidence  of  mr.  Webb,  he  refers,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  great  ability  of  the  French 
jewellers,  and  of  their  artists  who  bring  their  art 
to  perfection  in  copying  articles  of  the  mediaeval 
period ;  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this,  whetiier 
you  think  it  is  not  undesirable  to  buy  articles 
which  are  merely  copies  of  the  French  mediaeval 

Seriod,  when  original  specimens  can  be  had  ? — I 
o  think  it  is  undesirable ;  I  think,  as  a  general 
rule,  you  ought  not  to  buy  mere  reproductions  of 
medieval  things. 

669.  Then  the  principal  objects  of  Freni^ 
jewellery,  which  are  superior  to  ours  in  the 
matter  of  desi^,  are  in  point  of  fact  copies  of 
mediaeval  and  cinque  cento  work  ? — I  think  HuLt- 
in  jewellery  the  French  are  superior  to  us. 

670.  I  am  speaking  of  plate  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  the  French  silver  plate  is  particularly  good ; 
generally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  that  then- 
plate  is  equal  to  their  fomiture  and  their  bronzea. 

671.  XiCt 
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671.  Let  me  coofine  your  attention  at  present 
to  plate ;  do  you  think  there  is  any  object  of 
French  plate  exhibited,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
acquire  tor  the  purposes  of  our  museum  ? — I  did 
not  notice  any  objects  myself,  but  there  might  be ; 
I  remember,  in  uie  Exhibition  of  1862,  we  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  anything  specially  good  in 
the  way  of  plate. 

672.  Would  you  recommend  any  of  those 
articles  which  are  copies  of  the  mediseval  period, 
to  be  bovght  ? — I  thmk  it  would  be  better  not  to 
buy  them ;  rather  than  that,  you  had  better  have 
caste  of  the  ori^als.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  a  fine  cast  of  a  mediseval  wing  is  vastly 
better  than  a  debased  imitation  of  it. 

673.  Have youseenanyobjectof  plate  especially 
which  you  would  recommend  to  the  Committee 
aabeing  an  object  which  it  is  desirable  to  acquire  ? 
— Not  of  French  plate ;  but  there  is  an  object  of 
bronze  and  sUver  in  Barb€<Uenne'8  coUection, 
which  I  ^d  recommend  among  others. 

674.  TAt.  Seymour.']  Were mose reproductions? 
— No,  they  were  original  work;  I  do  not 
think  that  I  recommended  any  reproductions. 

675.  Mr.  BenHnck.']  Is  there  anything  in  the 
jewellery  which  you  would  especially  recom- 
mend ? — In  jewellery  there  was  a  great  difficulty ; 
in  many  cases  the  jewels  themselves  are  so 
enormously  expensive  that  one  would  have  a  re- 
luctance in  recommending  them  to  be  bought; 
still  I  think  that  the  French  are  in  advance  of 
England  in  the  point  of  jewellery.  If  you  do  buy 
works  of  jewellery,  you  had  better  get  them  in  the 
French  than  in  the  English  court 

^  676.  With  regard  to  M.  Castellani's  collection, 
did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  could  buy 
old  specimens  of  jewellery  better  than  new  ones  ? 
— These  are  entirely  new  ones.  I  said  you 
could  buy  modem  jewellery  of  the  same  kind  in 
Italy  and  Spain  at  a  very  moderate  rate  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  pay  2,000  /.  for 
what  you  could  buy  perhaps  for  400  I.  I  have 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  things  of  the 
same  kind.  You  can  buy  ,them  in  Spain  often  for 
a  few  shilling?  each ;  they  are  always  being  made ; 
they  contain  reminiscences  of  ancient  things ;  but 
I  tnink  you  had  better  buy  one  good  piece  of 
ancient  work  tban  these  comparatively  rude  and 
primitive  modem  things. 

677.  In  the  matter  of  ceramic  work,  Mr.  Webb 
says,  his  opinion  is  that  there  are  certain  classes  of 

faience  that  the  French  are  wonderful  in ;  "  What 
class  is  that?"  was  the  question  put  to  him ;  and 
he  answers,  "  In  imitation,  following  the  Italian 
style  of  majolica."  You  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  very  fine  class  of  majolica  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  at  present  ? — Very  fine. 

678.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  that 
any  modem  specimen  for  the  benefit  of  industrial 
art  in  majolica  ? — I  doubt  if  it  is. 

679.  Do  you  not  think  it  quite  enough  to  have 
the  old  speounens  which  are  still  to  be  found  in 
ihe  museum  ? — I  think  it  is  better ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  not  a  bad  thing  to  purchase  a 
few  things  from  Ginori,  to  mark  the  era  when 
they  be^ua  to  reproduce  majolica. 

680.  That  was  the  Italians  ?— Yes. 

681.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  faience 
or  m^olica,  that  you  would  recommend  to  be 
purchased  ? — There  are  one  or  two  manufacturers 
who  have  produced  novelties ;  there  is  an  exhi- 
bitor named  Deck,  and  also  CoUgnon ;  the  ceramic 
jury  recmnmended  those  two  very  strongly,  and 
certainly  they  have  produced  important  novelties. 
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682.  You  would  recommend  specimens  to  be        J.  C. 
bought  in  that  class  ? — I  should.  Robinson, 

683.  And  in  china  also  ? — In  china  there  is   Esq.,  p.8.a. 
less  progress  ;  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it        "~~* 
was;  Sevres  has  made  no  great  effort.  ^aa^^ 

684.  You  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any-        1807. 
thing  in  the  way  of  cnina? — I  did  recommend 

one  vase  as  an  important  piece  of  work,  but  there 
was  no  particular  novelty  in  it. 

685.  Then  with  respect  to  furniture,  is  the 
furniture  which  is  exhibited  in  the  EsJiibition 
anything  but  a  copy  of  old  work  ? — I  think  there 
is  greater  merit  in  the  furniture  than  in  any  other 
section.  I  cannot  point  to  any  one  piece  which  is 
absolutely  novel,  but  there  are  some  ingenious 
adaptations  from  ancient  styles,  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  depart  from  the  old  work. 

686.  Is  M.  Fourdinois' cabinet  a  new  work? 
— It  is  based  on  the  French  renaissance,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  originality  about  it. 

687.  Not  copied  from  one  in  the  Tuileries 
Museum? — No. 

688.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  specimens 
enough  of  ancient  furniture  in  the  museum 
already,  quite  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  taste  of 
anyboay  who  wants  to  improve  modem  furniture? 
— ^There  is  an  important  collection  there,  cer^ 
tainly;  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  especially 
strong  in  furniture. 

689.  Is  there  anything  which  you  would  be 
prepared  to  recommend? — If  you  got  a  special 
grant,  I  should  recommend  the  purchase  of  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Fourdiuois  and  other  specimens. 

690.  Not  copies  from  old  works,  out  original 
in  design  ? — Yes,  substantially  original  in  design. 

691.  Mr.  Locke.1  I  understood  you  to  state 
that  no  proper  rule  was  laid  down  with  regard 
to  purchases  upon  the  last  occasion  ? — There  was 
no  very  definite  rule,  I  think. 

692.  What  rule  would  you  lay  down  now  ? — 
First  of  all  I  should  wish  to  see  the  most  impor- 
tant typal  specimens,  the  finest  pieces  of  work  in 
the  different  sections,  purchased  for  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum ;  then  arbcles  in  the  Oriental  sections 
for  schools  of  art ;  and,  finally,  I  think,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  recmnmend  certain  objects  for  the 
direct  improvement  of  manufactures;  but  those, 
I  think,  should  be  given  to  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  country. 

693.  How  do  you  define  typal  objects? — 
Perhaps  I  use  the  term  typal  in  a  rather  vague 
manner,  but  I  think  in  regard  to  any  great  manu- 
fiicturer  who  has  done  his  best  for  this  occasion, 
his  best  work  may  be  taken  to  be  his  typal  work. 

694.  His  best  production  ? — Yes,  his  nest  pro- 
duction ;  and  if  the  jury  have  stamped  that  work 
by  the  very  highest  award,  in  its  class,  then  as 
the  best  article  that  the  age  can  produce. 

695.  What  advantage  would  it  be  to  buy  that? 
— I  tliink,  to  begin  with,  a  certain  amount  of 
direct  instruction  would  be  conveyed  by  it.  In 
the  matter  of  French  furniture,  the  instruction 
might  be  mainly,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  by 
showing  how  clever  the  Frencn  workmen  are ; 
displaying  their  dexterous  execution  andgenerally 
the  taste  and  skill  shown  in  the  production  of  their 
work. 

696.  Have  we  not  numberless  examples  of 
that  in  ancient  carvings  ? — I  think  we  have. 

697.  Do  you  consider  that  the  French  carve 
as  well  as  Gibbons  ? — I  think  they  carve  quite 
as  well,  technically ;  but,  perhaps,  not  often  with 
the  same  taste. 

698.  Is  the  production  good  ?  —  I   do   not 
dS  think 
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J.  C.  think  we  are  quite  as  good  jndges  of  that  as 
Ribinson,  future  ages  will  be ;  but,  speaScing  for  myself,  if 
Esq.,  P.S.A.    I  had  to  decide  between  the  works  of  Grinling 

— -        Gibbons,  and  that  of  Fourdinois,  I  diould  decide 

9  ^^J       in  favour  of -Grinling  Gibbons. 

1867.  699.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Petworth  ?— Yes,  I 

have  been  there. 

700.  Did  you  ever  see  the  carvii^  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

701.  That  was  done  by  a  yonng  man  who 
works  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  was  it  not? — ^Yes,  but  I  think  he  only 
executed  copies  in  Gibbons'  style. 

702.  But  he  likewise  invented  a  great  number 
of  pieces,  did  he  not? — Yes,  but  of  the  same 
style. 

703.  Your  notion  is,  that  it  would  be  derarable 
to  buj'  those  specimens  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  as  specimens  of  the  best  productions 
of  France  ? — ^Yes. 

764.  At  the  same  time  there  are  plenty  of 
things  to  copy  from,  without  that? — Yes,  but 
they  are  different  things. 

705.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  cabinet  of 
Fourdinois  ? — I  think  it  would  be  about  1,000/. 

706.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  1,000  /.  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is. 

707.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  Is  it  money's 
worth  ?— Yes,  I  thmk  it  is. 

708.  Mr.  Locke.']  Is  it  money's  worth  for  the 
working  man  to  look  at  and  to  improve  by  ? — I 
think  I  may  say,  yes ;  but  there  are  other  reasons 
besides  that  for  purchasing  it.  , 

709.  What  are  those  reasons  P — I  think,  ae  a 
kind  of  historical  specimen,  you  ought  to  buy 
it.  I  think  any  public  museum  ought  to  endea- 
vour  to  represent  the  historj'  of  art,  to  a  certadn 
extent,  fixma  centuiy  to  century,  and  from  time 
to  time';  and  the  best  way  of  attaining  that  object 
is  by  buying  things  on  such  occasions  as  this,  at 
intervals,  say  of  10  or  12  years. 

710.  Do  you  think  that  making  an  historical 
coHection  is  necessaiT  for  the  purpose  ai  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  tikis  Committee  ;  namely,  se- 
lecting articles  to  be  nseful  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — I  think, 
incidentally,  if  not  directly,  it  will  be  usefUl. 

711.  Not  directly,  yon  say  ?— Botii  incidently 
and  directly. 

712.  You  have  been  asked  about  French  pro- 
ductions in  ceramics ;  did  you  go  into  the  Sevres 

^    Court? — Yes,  frequently. 

713.  Did  you  observe  nolJring  there  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  was  novel  ? — ■!  observed  a  great 
deal,  but  a  very  little  that  was  novel.  I  was  on 
the  jury  in  1862,  and  the  present  Director  of 
Sevres  was  also  a  juror  then,  as  he  was  on  this 
present  occasion;  I  have  had  a  great  cfasnoe 
of  knowing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
at  S6vres,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  has 
not  been  much  progress  made  at  S6vres  since  Ae 
Exhibition  of  1862. 

714.  Is  there  not  one  description  of  china  «t- 
hibited  which  has  claims  to  novelty  ? — Yon  we 
referring  to  what  is  called  p&te  mtr  p&te. 

715.  Yes?— I  think  tbere  is  no  great  progress 
made  in  that  respect.  I  think  in  1855  even, 
there  were  specimens,  and  my  impression  is  that 
the  specimens  produced  in  1862  were  quite  equal 
to  those  which  are  produced  now. 

716.  Is  there  no  improvement  in  that  respect? 
— Not  much,  if  any. 

717.  But  they  are  put  forward  tui  the  best 
they  have  ? — They  are. 


718.  And  they  are  the  most  expeuaive?— They 
are;  the  process  is  technically  very  interesting 
«aSi  very  difficult ;  we  did  porchaae  Maae  «peci- 
mens  in  1862.  I  have  noted  one  vase  which,  I 
thiak,  it  would  foe  desicable  to  try  to  pro- 
cai<e. 

719.  What  are  the  greatest  novelties  in  the 
Ceramic  Court? — The  faience  of  Dedc  and  Co- 
ligBon. 

720.  Are  those  not  oopaes? — They  are  partlj 
imitated  from  Persian  mi^lioa,  bat  there  are  cha- 
racteristics which  are  new,  superadded  to  other 
characteristics  derived  from  larirnf  specimens. 

721.  Ttat  is  a  noveity,  is  it  not?— Yes.  We 
have  already  one  or  two  «p*mm*n«  by  Deck,  but 
we  mdgfat  purchase  others. 

722.  With  reference  to  French  plate,  you  state 
that  you  know  of  no  object  in  the  ExhibitiMa 
worth  purchasing  ? — I  know  of  oo  special  object 
that  I  would  reconxoend;  they  might  be  very 
good  things.' 

723.  But  BOt  soitabU  for  the  dijeet  which  we 
have  in  view,  nan^ely,  to  be  plaeed  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  as  models  £or  working  men 
whe  work  in  dwt  trade  ? — I  juu  notprepared  to 
reeomraend  any  particalar  piece  of  French  plate 
for  that  purpose ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  pieces  of  French  plate  which  are  very  good. 

734.  You  have  stated  that  3rou  thon^t  it 
would  be  better  in  many  inntanoes  to  have  plaster 
oasts  of  ancient  prodiietionB  thaa  to  purchase 
modem  imitations? — Decidedly  I  do;  I  think 
t^re  would  be  no  ofcgeot  in  piunhasii^  modem 
imitations  of  cinque  cento,  or  of  gothic;  I  thiak 
the  gothic  would  be  found  to  be  debaaad,  and  tJie 
cinque  cento  also ;  it  would  be  nuioh  better  to 
buy  fine  caste  or  phonographs  than  modem  re- 
productions. 

725.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  having  photographs  of  very  expensive 
Rrti<^.  For  instance,  you  have  stated  that  yoa 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  bay  jewellery ; 
do  yon  think  that  pbotogn^hs  of  dboae  articles 
would  answer  suiy  gogd  purpose  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  photographs  wul  be  made  of  all  tiie 
principal  objects  in  theKxhibttkm  ultiniately ;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  good  series 
of  photi^apbe  ;  but  in  the  case  of  jewellery  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  of  much  use,  as  the  oolonrs 
and  the  lustre  of  die  jewels  would  be  lost. 

7M.  You  would  get  the  fonn  and  the  outiiae, 
would  you  not? — Only  imperfectly;  jewdiery 
does  not  tend  itself  to  photography. 

727.  Mr.  Ayrton..']  Have  yon  any  means  you 
can  snggest  by  which  the  Paris  Exhibitaoa  mi^t 
be  made  useful,  exoept  by  the  pHrcbese  of  objects 
for  the  improvement  of  manufacture  and  in 
diistry  ? — The  only  tiling  that  suggests  itself  to 
me  is,  that  the  masters  and  asastant  masters  oi. 
the  schools  of  art  throughout  the  oount/y  should 
be  sent  to  the  Exhibition. 

728.  Ckmrman.]  Some  30  have  gone,  J 
think  ?— I  was  not  aware  of  limt,  but  if  they: 
have  not  gone  it  is  very  desirable  that  thej 
should  go. 

729.  ^T.  Ayrton,]  At  the  pnUio  eqense  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

730.  Chairman.']  Did  yon  exsonine  the  plate 
of  Christofle  and  1  ani^  ? — Not  particularly ;  I 
way  rather  prepossessed  against  French  plate. 

731.  Has  not  Faai^  made  a  service  of  plate 
fer  a  Russian  noble,  idnch  exeeeds  in  beauty 
anything  in  the  English  departneiit  t* — Perhi^ 
if  you  compare  modern  Freach  and  Engli^  piiM 
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the  French  nuiy  be  superior ;  but  i  do  not  think 
that  either  English  or  French  plate  at  the  present 
time  is  equal  to  that  which  was  |»:odu<^  100 
years  ago. 

732.  Mr.  Ayrton.']  Is  the  French  plate  supe- 
rior in  design  ? — The  French  plate  shows  grea^r 
manipulatiTe  skill  and  talent  in  design ;  most  of 
our  beat  workmen  here  axe  Frenchmen,  or  have 
studied  under  Frenchmen.  Vechte,  who  is  at 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell's,  has  formed  quite  a 
school  of  workmen,  and  tibej  have  followed  his 
style. 

733.  Chairman.'^  You  have  been  asked  some 
questions  with  reference  to  M.  Castellani's  oollec- 
tion  of  jewellery ;  you  have  8tai«d  that  you  could 
bay  some  of  the  specimens  for  a  shilling ;  is  it 
not  the  case  that  the  jewellery  comprisea  in  this 
collection  is  that  jewellery  which  frequently  forms 
the  dower  of  the  peastuit  girls  in  Italy,  and 
which  is  consequently  of  considerable  value  ? — 
It  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

734.  Did  you  ever  see  so  complete  a  collection 
of  democratic  jewellery,  as  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has 
termed  it,  brought  together? — ^I  do  not  under- 
stand what  theterm"  democratic  jewellery  "means. 

735.  Jewellery  for  the  people ;  popular  jewel- 
lery ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

736.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  demr- 
able  to  have  such  a  collection  as  that  at  South 
Kensington  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  ha  very  well 
to  have  a  few  typal  ^ecies ;  representations  of 
the  principal  varieties.  Some  specimens  are  good 
in  point  cri^  design,  but  some  ace  hideous. 

737.  Do  you  thmk  that  such  a  collection,  show- 
ing the  eonnezion  of  the  jewellery  of  modem 
Italy  with  ancient  work,  could  ever  be  made  again? 
— I  think  it  might,  but  pot  without  some  trouble; 
but  if  you  get  a  collection  of  that  kind  for  Italy, 
you  ought  to  do  it  for  all  other  countries. 

738.  Would  it  not  be  important  to  get  a  similar 
collection  of  Spanish  jewellery,  for  example  ? — Up 
to  a  certain  point,  no  doubt. 

739.  And  of  tdl  other  countries  ? — I  think  a 
certain  number  of  specimens  should  be  acquired, 
but  not  to  a  very  great  extent,  because,  otiier- 
wise,  you  would  hwre  an  enormous  mass  of  matter, 
which  would  be  of  very  little  use. 

740.  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  Castellani  collec- 
tion contained  in  a  very  small  space  ? — Jewellery 
goes  into  a  very  small  compass,  certainly ;  but  u 
yoa  had  many  collections  they  would,  of  course, 
occupy  considerable  space. 

741.  Is  it  not  the  moat  attractive  thing  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  is  there  not  always  a  lat^  crowd 
round  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

742.  It  would  find  a  i^aoe  in  the  Sontii  Ken- 
sington Museom  ? — It  might  be  placed  there. 

743.  Sir  Pkdlip  Egmrton.']  It  would  be  more 
atqnropriately  pMoed  in  an  etiinographical  collec- 
tion perhaps  ? — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

744.  Mr.  Seymaur.l  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  buying  the  Castel- 
lani collection  ? — ^Not  in  block,  oertamly. 

745.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think- that  M.  Castel- 
lani would  consent  to  break  up  a  eolleetion  of 
that  kind? — Possibly  not. 

tt  746.  There  is  a  difference  between  imitation 
and  adaptatioa,  is  there  not  ? — ^Yee. 

747.  You  would  make  a  difference  between 

J>urchariBg  thii^  where  andent  art  was  adi^ed 
or  modem  purposes,  and  where  ancient  art  was 
merely  copied  ? — Certainly,  I  would.     There  are 
infill  dogttn   between   direet   et^ying   and 
adaptation. 
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748.  In  making  purdbaees^  would  you  not  take        /.  C. 
into  eonsideration  the  element  of  cheapness,  as     HdHiuon, 
showing  how  far  of^er  nations  could  manufacture    ^*fl'»  *■•■•*• 
objects  more  cheaply  than  we  could  ? — In  manu-         ~~~ 
fectures,  yes  ;  but  not  in  matters  of  art.  9  j^^^ 

749.  You  merely  want  to  make  a  museum  of  '^' 
interesting  and  valuable  objects,  do  you  not? — 

On  the  contrary,  I  want 'the  museum  to  be  a 
teaching  institution ;  but  I  think  we  should  only 
have  good  specimens,  or  those  which  have  histo- 
rical interest.  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  a 
mere  trades'  collection,  as  there  would  beno  limit  to 
that. 

750.  Mr.  Ayrton.l  Do  you  mean  that  it  should 
be  an  institution  to  teach  mei-ely  the  prindples 
of  design  and  art,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  CK^y  or  to  adapt  ?— My  impression  is  that  at 
Soutii  Kensington  there  oi;^ht  to  be  two  things ; 
there  ought  to  be  a  permanent  museum,  which 
diould  contain  very  fine  historical  specimens  of 
art ;  then,  there  should  be  a  circulating  collec- 
tion fcMT  use  in  the  country.  I  Ijiink  the  two 
things  should  be  kept  distinct. 

751.  I  think  that  is  the  list  of  things  which 
you  recommended  for  purchase  (handing  a  list 
to  the  Witnets)  ? — It  is. 

752.  Mr.  Sei/mour.']  You  have  some  specimens 
of  maaufacture  at  Soutfo  Kensington ;  you  have 
some  that  have  been  brought  from  Spain? — I 
think  they  have  been  bought  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  rather  than  of  manufacture.  It  is 
difficult  to  dmw  an  exact  line  between  these 
csharaoteristies. 

753.  You  have  some  cheap  things,  have  you 
not ;  some  common  things  ? — Those  I  would  not 
have  bought  if  I  had  haa  my  way. 

754.  To  what  would  you  restrict  it? — In 
modern  art  to  those  very  important  things  which 
have  been  produced  for  a  special  occasion  like 
this.  If  you  begin  to  buy  modern  art  in  the 
ordinary  way,  you  can  never  stop. 

755.  But  still  there  might  be  another  separate 
museum  for  articles  of  tnat  class  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  should  not  have  it  in  London. 

756.  Devoted  to  Aat  object? — If  you  mean 
that  there  should  be  ti'ades'  museums,  then  let 
them  be  in  each  town ;  for  instance,  in  Birming- 
ham let  Birmingham  manufacturers  select  their 
representative  specimens. 

767.  But  in  London  why  should  you  not  have 
an  epitome  of  the  various  processes  in  trade  by 
which  the  various  works  of  art  have  been  got 
out  so  cbeajJy,  so  that  they  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  manufacturing  population? — That 
would  be  one  scheme ;  I  should  not  like  to  see 
such  a  thing  in  operation  myself. 

768.  Witi  regard  to  jewellery,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  a  vast  number  of  nations  come  to  France 
for  their  jewellery  ? — Yes. 

759*  And  the  trade  in  that  branch  is  very 
laarge  ? — It  is. 

760.  Showing  that  the  taste  of  France  suits 
them  better  than  that  of  England ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  go  to  France  ? — Yes. 

761.  Is  not  that  superior  taste  of  the  French, 
flxscording  to  the  judgment  of  many  nations, 
worth  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  them  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is. 

762.  Does  not  it  increase  their  trade? — It 
does. 

76b3.  Is  there  not  tiiis  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  English,  that  the  Latin  nations, 
SB  we  may  call  them,  taking  the  French  as  their 
models  nre  constantly  changing  their  jewellery ; 
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having  it  broken  up  and  put  into  different  forme? 
— I  think,  if  you  take  the  Latin  nations,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  more  prone  to  personal 
decoration  than  the  northern  nations. 

764.  But  still  there  is  this  great  difference  be- 
tween English  and  French  jewellery  that  the 
English  jewellery  remains  much  longer  witiiout 
alteration ;  a  French  lady  changes  her  jewellery 
more  frequently  than  an  Engli^  lady  ? — ^I  dare 
say  that  would  be  the  case. 

765.  Now  with  regard  to  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Fourdinois,  you  stated  that  you  would  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  that  cabmet  for  the  sake  of 
the  workmanship  ? — ^Partly  in  that  respect. 

766.  And  for  the  design? — The  design  is, rela- 
tively to  other  modem  specimens,  very  good. 

767.  Yon  wish  any  workman  who  comes  in, 
however  ordinary  his  labour  may  be,  should  see 
the  best  specimens  ? — Quite  so. 

768.  And  that  in  that  way  the  very  best  taste 
should  permeate  the  working  classes  ? — I  think 
you  should  only  show  objects  in  good  taste  to  the 
working  classes,  and  keep  all  that  is  bad  care- 
fully away  from  them. 

769.  ^d  that  you  should  show  them  works  in 
which  thought  and  labour  have  been  applied  to 
the  greatest  extent  ? — Yes. 

770.  Mr.  Marsh.']  You  said  that  you  had  a 

Srejudice  in  favour  of  ancient  as  against  modem 
esigns;  do  you  mean  to  include  mediseval  de- 
signs?— I  mean  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as 
mediseval,  for  this  reason,  that  design  in  those 
ages  was  spontaneous ;  now,  desi^  is,  if  I  may 
sa^  so,  a  sort  of  eclectic  copying  of  ancient 
things. 

771.  Are  you  aware  that  the  English  jewellers 
send  things  very  often  to  be  made  up  in  Paris,  at 


present  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  perhaps 
they  do. 

772.  Mr,  Greffoty.']  How  would  you  proceed 
in  your  selection  of  those  articles ;  who  should 
be  the  persons  who  should  select  them  ? — I  think, 
by  the  terms  of  my  appointment,  I  should  have 
been  the  person ;  but  I  am  rather  glad  that  I  was 
not.  The  Lord  President  issued  a  circular  to  the 
jurors  to  make  recommendations,  and  I  dare  say 
their  recommendations  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
good  ones.  I  think  there  will  be  no  great  differ- 
ence as  to  the  great  works  which  should  be  bought 
for  permanent  exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 
In  case  you  buy  manufacturing  products  for  local 
purposes,  I  have  a  strong  opinion  then  that  the 
people  themselves  ought  to  select  them.  The 
master  of  the  local  school  of  design,  aided  by 
a  committee  from  the  locality,  would  make  a 
better  selection  than  you  could  make  in  London. 

773.  But  I  presume,  with  regard  to  any  selec- 
tions which  are  made  for  the  Kensington  Museum, 
you  consider  that  those  ought  to  be  approved  of 
Dy  persons  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  is  already  in  the  museum  ? — Certainly. 

774  Sir  Fhilw  Egerton.'^  Did  you  see  any 
evidence  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  recovery 
of  lost  arts,  such  as  the  pdte  tendre'i — At  the 
present  moment  the  English  beat  the  French  in 
the  pdte  tendre. 

775.  But  stiU  you  know  that  the  modem  p6te 
tendre  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  100  years 
ago  ? — The  modem  English  pAte  tendre  porcelun 
is  decidedly  better  than  the  French  in  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  colour,  especially  in  the  rose  colour 
and  turquoise.  I  woula  wish  to  hand  in  a  paper 
which  contains  a  rentme  of  my  evidence.  (7%e 
same  was  handed  in,  vide  Appmdix.) 


James  Febousson,  Esq.,  called  in;    and  Examined. 


/.  Fergutson,      ^76.  Chairman.^  I  believe  you  have  been  to 
~  Paris  to  see  the  Exhibition  ? — I  was  over  there 


— —  as  a  juror  and  also  as  an  exhibitor.  I  took  over 
a  collection  of  Indian  photographs  and  Indian 
antiquities,  which  I  arranged  there,  and  which 
occupied  my  time  principally  when  1  was  there. 

777.  Did  you  examine  the  Exhibition  with 
reference  to  purchases  being  made  for  the  nation  ? 
— I  did  not ;  it  was  only  after  I  left  there  that 
I  received  a  letter  directing  me  to  turn  mj  atten- 
tion to  that  subject.  I  have  not  been  in  Paris 
since  the  12th  of  Mwr. 

778.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Exhibition  to  say  that  there  are 
objects  there  which  might  be  purchased  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  ? — I  think  there  may  be 
objects  of  interest  which  it  would  be  denrable  to 
purchase,  but  without  knowing  the  price  and  with- 
out knowing  what  departments  they  are  to  go  to, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  an  opimon  as 
to  what  there  is  or  what  there  is  not  that  might 
be  worth  purchasing.  If  my  attention  had  been 
turned  to  that,  I  probably  could  have  given  an 
opinion  which  I  am  afndd  is  now  nearly  value- 
less, in  consequence  of  my  attention  not  being 
turned  to  it  while  there. 

779.  As  a  general  principle,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  in  such  exhibitions  as  these 
to  secure  models  illustrating  architecture,  which 
would  not  be  procured  at  any  other  time  ? — ^I 
think  that  an  exhibition  of  that  sort  affords  a 
means  of  comparison  which  is  not  to  be  had  else- 


where; and  also  a  great  collection  is  brought 
together  which  affords  a  means  of  selection  which 
you  can  get  nowhere  ebe,  and,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, I  think  it  should  be  availed  of;  but  what 
thmgs  should  be  purchased,  and  how  fiur  you 
should  go,  would  require  great  puns  to  define. 

780.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.']  In  the  branch  of 
arts  coenate  to  architecture,  have  you  seen  any 
portable  specimens  which  you  think  it  desirable 
to  purchase,  such  as  metal  work,  rails,  or  screens, 
or  gates  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  did  not  turn  my 
attention  to  that ;  my  attention  was  principally 
directed,  being  a  juror  of  architecture,  to  draw^- 
ings  and  designs,  and  not  to  metal  work. 

781.  And  not  to  stone  work  or  wood  work  ? — 
I  saw  nothing  of  that  class  which  I  think  of  any 
importance ;  J  mean  things  which  you  could  not 
get  quite  as  well  from  the  manufacturer. 

782.  There  were  no  architectural  models  of 
buildings  exhibited  by  other  countries  which 
would  be  worth  buyiM  ? — None  that  I  know  of. 

783.  Mr.  Locke.]  Were  there  not  some  models 
of  buildings  from  Tunis  ? — No :  I  saw  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  that  way ;  my  attention  was 
principally  directed  to  Indian  art ;  that  was  the 
specialty  which  I  went  over  for ;  there  are 
in  the  Indian  collection  a  great  number  of  fine 
things  which  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  pxtr- 
chase,  but  at  the  same  time  my  impression  is  that 
if  you  choose  to  grant  money  for  purcbasing 
things  in  India,  you  could  get  a  larger  and  better 
selection  of  art. 

784.  Mr. 
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784.  Mr.  Set/mour.l;  Was  there  not  a  collection 
of  Cairene  art  and  early  Mahomedan  art? — It 
was  not  exposed  when  1  left ;  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  India  you  could  get  better  specimens  and 
tit  a  less  price  than  I  was  told  these  were  to  be 
got  for ;  I  know  that  from  India  there  is  on  enor- 
mous collection  to  be  had. 

785.  As  good  as  those  from  Cairo  ? — Yes,  as 
good,  and  cheaper. 

786.  Do  yon  think  there  would  be  no  difiFer- 
ence  between  Mahomedan  art  in  India  and 
Mahomedan  art  in  Egypt  ? — No  doubt  the^e  is  a 

freat  difference,  but  were  is  greater  elegance  in 
ndia. 

787.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  procure 
those? — I  have  not  seen  the  works  of  Cairene 
art. 


788.  You  have  beeii  to  Cairo  ?— Yes,  I  have 
been  to  Cairo. 
'  789.  'And  you  know  the  Mahomedan  works 
there? — Yes;  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  the 
Indian  are  quite  equal  to  them,  and  there  is  an 
unlimited  supply  of  Indian  things  to  be  had  at  a 
very  small  expense,  for  any  department  of  the 
State  that  would  grant  the  money  for  the  purpose. 

790.  Such  things  as  pulpits  ?— Yes,  marble  and 
other  pulpits. 

791.  And  of  an  early  date  ? — From  the  time 
of  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  which  was  about  the 
year  1200. 

792.  Mr.  Marsh."^  Is  not  Mahomedan  art  in 
India  mixed  up  with  Hindoo  art? — Yes,  it  is 
mixed  up  with  Hindoo  art,  but  the  Hindoo  art  is 
particularly  fine. 


Esq. 
1867. 


Henbt  Cole,  Esq.,  C.  b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


793.  Chairman.}  I  believe  you  have  the 
chaige  of  the  English  Department  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition? — I  have. 

794.  Under  what  circumstances,  and  what 
office  do  you  hold? — In  connection  with  the 
Paris  Exhibition  I  have  held  two  offices;  one  as 
Secretary  to  her  Majesty's  Commission,  and  the 
other  as  Executive  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

795.  You  have  had  the  chief  management  and 
control  of  our  exhibition  there  ? — Subject  to  the 
Lord  President,  I  have. 

796.  You  have  of  course  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  whole  Exhibition  thoroughly  ? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  on  opportu- 
nity of  examining  it  thoroughly.  My  duties 
have  been  rather  too  onerous  to  enable  me  to  do 
that,  still  my  duties  in  connection  with  the  Exhi- 
bition have  enabled  me  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it. 

797.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  purchasing  things  for  exhibition  in 
this  country  ? — Yes,  earnestly. 

798.  Do  you  consider  it  of  national  impoi*tance 
from  several  points  of  view  that  purchases 
should  be  made? — I  think  it  is  of  the  highest 
national  importance.  I  think  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  our  national  progress.  If  the  Com- 
mittee could  see  the  course  taken  by  other 
European  nations,  in  reference  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  they  would  be  awakened  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  necessity  of  England  doing  some- 
thing parallel.  I  think  it  could  be  shown,  that 
since  we  have  endeavoured  to  help  our  people 
to  improve  art  manufactures  (to  use  a  compre- 
hensive word)  the  change  has  been  very  great. 
It  could  be  proved  that  our  exports  have  in- 
creased much  more  in  reference  to  those  articles 
involving  science,  design,  and  skill  in  execution 
than  in  raw  materials,  if  we  intend  to  maintain 
and  extend  our  trade,  especially  with  our  colo- 
nies, it  is  a  question  for  us  to  resolve  whether 
we  let  France  and  other  countries  beat  us  out  of 
the  field,  or  whether  we  intend  to  give  the  best 
chances  for  our  own  people. 

799.  I  understand  that  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  was  founded  partly  from  speci- 
mens bought  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
partly  with  the  object  of  doing  what  you  have  just 
stated,  namely,  promoting  the  arts  and  manu- 
facture of  this  country  ? — In  one  sense  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  may  be  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Parliament  then 
gave  5,000/.  for  tbo  purchase  of  objects  out  of 

0.128. 


that  Exhibition ;  and  I  should  say  that  no  object  Henrr/  CoU, 
was  bought  there  which  was  not  of  an  art  manu-     ***!■>  •^•^* 
facture's  character.     Certainly  the  idea,  as    de-        ""^ 
fined  by  the  Minute    of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  that  objects  should  be  bought  having  direct 
relation  witb  manufacture.     During  the  progress 
of  the  Museum  we  have  departed  a  little  from 
that  idea  sometimes,  though  we  have  always  kept 
it  as  steadfastly  in  mind  as  was  possible. 

800.  In  your  view,  the  object  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  as  distinguished  from  other 
museums,  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  promote  the 
manufactures  in  this  country  to  which  art  is  ap- 
plied, that  is  to  say,  its  object  is  to  promote  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  country  rather  than 
to  collect  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  the  objects  of  other  museums  are, 

BO  far  as  they  may  have  any  connection  with  £he  • 

South  Kensington  Museum.  The  British  Mu- 
seum is  a  collection  of  what  was  called,  100  years 
ago,  "  rare  and  curious."  The  specific  object  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  to  improve  the 
industrial  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  upon 
that  idea  various  other  museums  are  being  formed 
throughout  Europe. 

801.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  success  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  induced  other 
nations  to  follow  the  example  that  we  have  set 
them  ? — I  will  not  blow  the  trumpet  of  South 
Kensington  more  than  is  necessary;  but  this  I 
may  say,  that  at  Moscow  they  have  established 
a  museum  having  special  reference  to  art  industry ; 
so  at  St.  Petersburgh;  they  have  done  so  at 
Vienna,  and  they  are  doing  it  extensively  at 
Berlin ;  if  you  go  to  the  Exhibition  you  will 
constantly  find  labels  with  the  words  "  Vendu  au 
musee de  Berlin"  and  so  on.  In  Paris  they  are 
endeavouring  to  the  utmost  to  stir  the  Emperor 
up  on  behuf  of  Paris.  Still  one  must  not  be 
too  modest  and  hesitate  to  say  that  the  success 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  induced 
other  countries  to  imitate  it. 

^02.  I  understand  that  in  Paris  they  are  going 
to  establish  a  museum  upon  the  model  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ? — I  understand  so. 

803.  I  believe  you  called  for  reports  from 
various  persons  upon  objects  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion which  it  would  be  desirable  to  purchase  for 
this  country  ? — When  the  Lord  President  was  in 
Paris,  a  meeting  of  the  jurors  was  held,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  useful  if  each  one 
in  his  own  sphere  would  make  a  report  of  tiie 
objects  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
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HmmyCeie,    nation  to  acquire  from  the  point  of  view  I  have 
"~  mentioned. 

804.  Have  you  had  any  auch  reports  made  to 
you  ? — Yes  ;  a  good  many. 

805.  Wonld  there  be  any  objection  to  handing 
them  in?— I  apprehend  not;  in  many  cases  the 
prices  are  not  mentioned;  in  some  cases  prices 
are  mentioned  which  dealers  have  proposed,  and 
some  things,  perhaps,  may  be  already  sold ;  I  see 
no  objection  to  putting  in  lists  which  give  a  sort  of 
precis  of  what  has  been  more  or  less  recommended 
by  different  people.  ( The  tame  were  handed  in, 
vide  Appendix.^ 

806.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  purchasing  these  objects? — I  have,  but  it 
is  imperfect.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  not 
be  alarmed  when  I  say  that  any  amount  that 
England,  with  its  flourislung  revenue,  could  afford 
to  spend  would  be  well  spent. 

807.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  sum 
which  might  be  fairly  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
(Ejects  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  ? — I  luive  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying  100,000  /.  If  yon  are 
going  to  do  anything  like  what  other  coimtries 
are  doing  ;  and  if  go^  influence  be  admitted  to 
result  from  these  things,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  100,000  /.  emphatically.  There  is  at  this 
particular  time  a  special  reason  for  your  doing 
what  France  has  done  throughout  France, 
namely,  establish  museums  in  various  populous 
places. 

808.  When  you  are  speaking  of  100,000/.,  do 
you  mean  for  objects  of  science  and  art  not  only 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  for  dis- 
tribution to  all  the  museums  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  Ireland  and  Scotiand  ?-t- Yes,  and 
to  those  that  are  craving  as  hungrily  «a  possible 
for  US  to  lend  things  of  all  kinds.  We  have  a 
collection  of  things  which  are  not  lent:  but  many 
that  are.  In  respect  of  science  we  lend  a  eolleo- 
tion  in  illustration  of  the  analyses  of  food  founded 
upon  Liebig's  investigations.  There  is  not  a 
more  popular  thing  in  the  whole  country  than 
that  &od '  collection.  We  have  just  one  Uttie 
collection  which  we  send  about.  I  mention  that, 
as  one  instance.  I  should  like  to  finish  my 
answer  by  saying  that  Parliament  has  very 
nearly  decided  to  give  the  enffirage  to  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  w'hom  some 
might  call  rather  the  residuum  of  the  English 
people.  With  regard  to  the  great  part  of  those 
people,  their  chief  recreation  is  the  publichoose. 
<It  seems  to  me  tiiat  if  anything  beyond  the 
economical  ({uestion  of  sdence  and  art  enters  into 
consideration,  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  Parliament 
to  try  and  get  these  people  who  are  going  to.  be 
voters,  out  of  the  public-house,  and  I  know  no 
better  mode  of  doing  it  than  to  open  museums 
freely  to  them.  1  should,  therefore,  say  that 
any  amount  of  money  which  the  country  could 
amtrd  would  be  judiciously  expended  in  one  way 
or  another  with  this  view.  I  am  not  speaking 
merely  of  purchases  for  the  Stmth  £[ensii)gton 
Museum  in  making  this  observation ;  but,  gene- 
rally, whatever  would  tend  to  bring  people  out 
of  tiie  public-houses  into  the  museums  would  be 
a  great  and  profitable  gain  to  this  country.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  present  Government 
have  determined  to  do  scnnethiDg  in  Bethnal 
Green.  I  .cannot  conceive  anything  better  than 
to  do  something  for  Bethnal  Greeny  and. if  what 
the  Government  are  going  to  do  in  Bethnal 
Green  were  to  eost  100,000/.,  I  diould  say  that 


that  was  a  profitable  investment  of  the  jwtionai 
capital. 

809.  Do  you  apprehend  that  many  of  the 
things  which  you  propose  to  purdiase  at  Paris 
wtmld  go  to  Bethnal  Green? — The  idea  of 
Bethnal  Green  is  that  it  shall  receive  the  super- 
fluities and  out-pourings  of  various  institutions. 
If  you  put  more  things  into  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will 
weed  its  collections,  and  send  things  to  Bethnal 
Green.  There  is  a  curious  collection  of  objects 
at  Paris,  which  might  possibly  cost  5,000  /. ;  I 
dare  say  the  Committee  might  laugh  at  it,  but 
if  you  saw  the  attention  it  attracted  they  would 
view  it  differently.  It  is  a  collection  of  dresses 
from  even^  nation,  including  Russian,  Sweden, 
Japan  and  China :  even  France  itself  has  made 
a  collection  of  national  costumes.  If  I  wanted 
to  attract  10,000  people  a  day  to  come  to  Bethnal 
Green,  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  induce 
them  to  go  there  more  than  an  ethnographical  col- 
lection connected  with  costume.  It  would  give 
useful  hints  to  manufacturers. 

810.  Can  you  trace  any  effect  which  has  been 
beneficial  to  tiie  country  from  the  purchase  of 
objeuts  at  {Hrevious  exhibitions  ? — I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, if  you  were  to  call  manufacturers  before  yon, 
they  would  say  that  they  were  executing  things  at 
this  time  in  Ensland  which  they  did  not  dream  of 
in  1851.  I  sGould  say  that  that  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  pottery  particularly ;  I  should  say 
that  that  was  the  case  with  regard  to  glass ;  I 
should  certainly  say  it  was  the  case,  with  regard 
to  furniture ;  there  u-e  many  good  things  done 
by  English  manufacturers,  whilst  some  works, 
certainly,  are  done  by  foreign  artists,  but  our 
manufacturers  have  looked  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  and  tiiey  are  doing  things  whidi 
they  had  not  dreamt  of  10  years  ago.  Look 
again  at  jewellery ;  Mr.  Phulips  wul  tell  you 
that  he  makes  objects  more  or  less  suggested  by 
objects  in  the  South  JKensington  Museum,  and 
"ilu.  Broaden,  the  jeweller,  wowed  me  two  or 

'three  designs,  after  Holbein,  which  he  had  made 
by  copying  objects  exhibited  in  the  National  Por- 
tout  Gallery  last  year.  If  you  try  to  examine 
the  influences  o£  those  things,  you  find  evidenees 
of  the  i^ects  everywhere. 

811.  I  think  you  mentioned  to  me  in  oonver- 
sation  the  case  of  Demerara,  the  advantaees  to 
the  revenues  of  Demerara  from  the  exhibition  .of 
some  of  its  products  in  the  last  British  £xhibi-r 
tion  ? — There  was  an  inquiry  in  1860  upon,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  I  was  examined 
to  show  what  benefit  we  had  got  out  of  ezhiUt- 
ing  woods.  After  the  exhibition  of  1855,  various 
of  our  colonies  pceaented  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  with  specimens  of  woods.  Captain 
Fowke  examined  the  properties  of  these  woods, 
and  tested  them  in  various  ways  as  to  atrain> 
specific  gravity,  and  so  aa.  I  put  in  .evideoce 
in  1860,  on  the  effect  of  exhibttmg  these  woods 
t(^ther  with  investigations  of  their  properties. 
I  refer  to  .question  332,  page  21  of  the  evidence. 
One  strikmg  fact  is  enough:  the  export  of 
lanoewood  spars  in  one  year  after  Captain 
Fowke's  report,  rose  from  4,800  feet  to  38,000 
-feet.  . General  Darling  and  Mr.  Fortescue^juid 
other  colonial  geventers  and  secretaries  at  .tiiat 
time,  wrote  to  us  to  tell  us:tiie  effects  of  that  se- 
port  Since  that  time  I  understand  .that  a  posi- 
tive trade  has  been  estabUdbed  in  many  .woods 
wluch  were  unknown  then  in  JRng^imrl ;  theiaMaie 
'thing  I  believe  has  happened  with  other  c<J(Hiies 
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beeiebB  Demerara.  In  the  Paris  Exliiliition  there 
is  a  collection  now  of  woods  which  have  been 
tested,  and  of  which  all  the  propertiee  are  giyen, 
which  certainly  excite  a  great  deal  of  ii  terest. 

812.  Mp.  Beretfitrd  Hope.'l  Have  }on  got  a 
collection  of  Indian  woods?  — les;  hot  there  are 
a  great  manj  woods  still  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
that  it  would  be  of  national  importance  to  obtadn 
and  examine. 

813*  Chcnrman.']  You  are  of  opinion  that  those 
objects  which  have  been  purchased,  besides  any 
interest  which  they  possess  as  objects  of  art,  hare 
really  a  direct  and  important  and  useful  influence 
upon  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  ? 
— I  think  emphatically  so.     If  I  appear  here  as 
an  advocate  at  all,  it  would  be-  as'  an  advocate 
for  science  rather  than  for  art.    I  should  like  to 
mention'  a  fact  which,  I  think,  the  Committee 
will  judge  for  themselves.     In  the  Park  at  Paris 
there  is  a  shed  widefa  is  an  illustration '  of  the 
works  of  Mil.  Sdmeider,  the  president  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif.     It  is  an  illustimtion  of  what 
is  done  at  the  Creumt  works  carried  on  near 
St.  Etienne.     You  will  find  Messrs.  Scimeider  & 
Co.  dcnng  there,  upon  a  most  extensive  scale, 
the  same  work  which  Penn,  of  Greenwich,  does ; — 
exhibiting  steamj«ngines  for  the  vessels  of  the 
French  navy ;  and  yon  will  find  him  exhibiting 
machine  tools,  such  aa  Whitworth  makes;  yon 
will  find  him  exhibiting  the  machinery  for  mines, 
BUcdi    as   the  Cornish  people  use^  and  you  will 
find  him  exhibiting   locomotives   ticketed  thus 
significantly,  "Made  for   the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway."    I  believe  Mr.  Schneider  is  at  this  time 
making  45  locomotives  for  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Company,  and,  although  I  do  not  believe 
in  their  being  so  good  in  manufacture  as  those 
which  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.  make,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  can  deliver  them  on  the -Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  can 
do- ourselves.     And,  in  addition  to  this,  you  find 
aa  exhibitionof  what  he  is  doingfor  his  schools. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
STUth  school  in  this  country,  although  many  are 
most  excellent     He  shows  the  produce  of  4,000 
children,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  writing, 
drawing,  and  meohanics  to  the  boys,  and  termi- 
nating in  beautiful  needlework  done  by  the  girls. 

814.  Mr.  Seymour,']  Is  that  carried  on  at  his 
own  expense  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  private  en- 
tftrprise. 

815.  Chairman.']  But  how  does  that  affect  the 
object  of  our  inquiry ;  are  there  any  things  in 
that  shed  which- w«  could  purchase  ?-*-I  look  upon 
fuiy thing  which  you  would  recommend- to  be  pur- 
chased as  being  bought  to  promote  the  industrial 
instmotion  of  our  country ;  it  seems  important 
to  open  the  eyes  of  our  people  to  the  fact  that" 
they  have  such  competitors  as  this,  and  it  is  only 
by  following  the  same  plan  of  instructing  the 
people  that  you  make  them  equal  to  their  compe- 
titors.  My  own  conviction  is,  tiiat  throughout 
the  Paris  Exhibition  you  will  find  numerous 
objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  for  the  De- 
partment of  Soience  and  Art. 

816.  I  presume  you  would  recommend  that 
materials  for  instruction  in  science  and  art, 
whether  paintings,  models,  drawings,  or  litho- 
gnq>h8,  should  be  purchased  ?—  I  should  say  any- 
thing' that  would  instruct  the  people  in  this 
country  through  museums  and  schools  should  be 
purchased. 

817.  Who,  in  your  opinion",  should  make  tile 
selection  of  objects  in  the  event  of 'the  Committee 
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recommending  that  purchases  should be-made ? —  Htnr*OoU 
You  have  already  nadicompetent  judges  before      Eiq,c.B. 
you,  and  have  examined  witnesses  of  competency ;        ^^^ 
no  doubt  with  a  little  more  inquiry  you  could       g  Jidj!  • 
get  more  suggestions,  and  then  you  only  want  a        iSiS?. 
common-sense  tribunal,  if  you  did  not  entrust  the. 
Government  with  it,  to  decide  how  the  moneys 
should  be  apportioned. 

818.  You  would  propose  a  commission,  then? 
— I  think  a  commission  is  a  good  thing.  The 
Commission  In  1851  did  that  which  founded  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  that,  it  is  true,  is 
chiefly  of  an  artistic  character;  but.  as  reg^ds 
the  purchasing,  I  think  it  only  wants  common- 
sense  judges,  who  sympathise  with  the  object  in 
view,"  to  do  it  properly.  I  would  not  have 
technical  men.  I  would  have  a  commission  of 
gentlemen  who  understood  the  subject  generally. 

819.  And  who  should  receive  evidence  as  to 
the  objects  to  be  purchased  ? — Who  should  re- 
ceive evidence. 

$20.  As  regards  any  particular  collections  at 
Paris,  are  there  any  which  you,  on  your  own  au- 
thority, would  recommend  for  purchase^  such  as 
the    Caetellani  jewellery,  for   instance? — Iiam 
afraid  my  colleague,  Mr.  Robinson,  has  not  exar 
mined  that  collection  witii  the  attention  which  it 
really  merits.    I  find  it  recommended  by  three 
or  four  other  competent  authorities  who  have 
examined  it  carefully.     I  believe  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  good  specimens  in  it .    I  cannot  con* 
ceive  any  collection  whatever  more  useful  to  the 
trade  of  Birmingham ;  and  I  would  go  down  on 
my  knees  and  beg  Birmingham  to  buy  it,  if  the 
Qovemment  would  not  do  so.     As  to  getting, 
another  similar  collection,  but  you  might  buy  an-p 
other;  perhaps  it  would  take  you  10  years  to  do  it ; 
that  is  a  collection  which  will  cost  1,100/.,  and  if. 
the  Committee  do  not  buy  it  I  would  reeommmid 
Birmingham  to   buy  it     I  strongly  advise .  its 
purchase. 

821.  Who  has  recommended  its  purchase  ? — 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
and  others.  I  think.you  yourself  called  my  at- 
tention to  it 

822.  It  is  a  collection  made  by  Siguier  Cae- 
tellani, not  his  own  work,  1  believe  ? — M.  Cas- 
tellani  is  a  producer  of  reproductions  of  ancient. 
Etruscan  art,  but  this  is  a  collection  of  jewellery, 
worn  by  the  peasants  of  Italy,  extending  over 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy.  Perhaps  I  may  agree 
with  Mr.  Robinson,  that  there,  are  some  things 
which,  as  fine  art,  you  would  not  like,  but  as  a. 
rule  the  collection  is  beautiful,  an^  most  iuateuo* 
tive  to  manufacturers. 

823.  Are  there  any  other  collections  or  objects 
which  you  would  recommend? — I  should  be  glad 
to  get  the  Meymar  collection.  I  am  told  it  is 
rarely  that  you  can  buy  the  old  art  of  Cairo.  The 
gentleman  who  has  made  tliis  collection  is  one 
who  watched  the  demolition  of  mosques  and 
other  things,  and  lias  managed  to  get  these  things ; 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  pulpit  of  about  the 
year  1400.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  here; 
it  is  an  illustration  of  the  art  of  the  people,  with 
its  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  is  full  of  interest,  and 
if  it  is  possible  to  buy  the  collection  by  seleo- 
tion,  I  would  recommend  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Robinson  would  know  how  to  deal  with;  Mr. 
Meymar,  if  he  will  consent  to  be  dealt  witb. 

824.  You  consider  this  is  anopportunity  for  ac- 
quiring Eastern  objects  which  will  notoccun  agtiin  . 
for  many  years  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  countries  that  have  been  represented  now  more 
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Hemry  Cole,    effectnaUy  than  they  have  been  before ;  Tunis, 

Eaq.        Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  for  examples.    Our 

— —        Indian  collection  contains  a  great  many  beau- 

9  July        tiful  things,  especially  a  pierced  silver  box,  which, 

iW?.   :    I  think,  Mr.  Bobinson  recommended. 

825.  Mr.  ^yr<on.]  IsthatfromDelhi?— I  think 
it  is  from  the  northern  provinces  somewhere.  I 
should  say  that  I  think  an  expenditure  might 
very  well  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  produc- 
tions of  what  has  been  called  democratic  art. 

826.  Chairman.']  That  term  has  been  objected 
to,  let  us  call  it  popular  ? — Popular  art?  I  hope 
all  art  is  going  to  be  popular,  but  I  mean  art  of 
the  cheapestkind  that  circulates  among  the  people. 
I  am  sure  that  for  an  expenditure  of  about  50  /. 
each  country,  yon  could  make  a  collection  of  very 
instructive  art  Now,  take  the  art  that  comes 
from  3icily,  the  rudest  kind  of  hnnd-potters' 
work,  for  example ;  it  is  full  of  beauty  and  full 
of  suggestion ;  we  do  not  get  anythmg  of  the 
same  Kind  in  the  Potteries,  and  certainly  do  not 
do  anything  nearly  so  cheap. 

827.  Did  you  see  a  quantity  of  common  blue 
and  white  ware,  I  think  from  Tunis? — From 
Tunis.  It  was  remarkable,  and  a  few  pounds 
would  make  a  collection  that  would  be  very 
wholesome  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  Pot- 
teries to  study. 

.  828.  Do  you  think  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
improving  our  coinmon  pottery — Yes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  common  pottery,  particularly  in  all 
uie  collections  that  I  have  mentioned,  which  is 
very  good ;  it  has  been  generally  bought  up,  but 
still  you  can  get  others. 

829.  Mr.  Seresford  HopeJi  Do  you  think  we 
have  lost  time  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
cover by  delaying  this  question  until  now? — I 
think  there  is  a  disadvantage,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  irreparable. 

830.  Do  you  think  that  coming  at  this  late 
time  is  a  serious  consideration? — Luckily,  the 
most  costly  things  are  not  bought,  and  as  Eng- 
land is  the  richest  country,  it  can  compete  witfi 
other  countries. 

831.  Is  the  Fourdinois  Cabinet  bought? — No, 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  so ;  he  has  two  cabinets, 
and  the  highest-priced  one  is  3,000  guineas.  It 
is  of  very  new  design ;  one  wood  is  cut  through, 
and  another  wood  is  inserted,  and  then  the  coloured 
wood  is  sculptured  on  the  surface ;  that  is  the 
cabinet  whicn  Mr.  Webb  has  recommended. 

832.  You  have  given  evidence  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  scientific  side  of  the  question  should 
not  be  forgotten? — Yes ;  if  I  had  to  elect  between 
the  two,  the  science  side  should  be  preferred. 

833.  Do  not  our  own  Colonies  give  us  things 
without  going  to  Paris  ? — When  I  refer  to  science 
as  distinguished  from  art  manufacture,  I  mean 
models  of  different  kinds  of  public  works,  &c., 
from  France  especially.  We  are  not  accustomed 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  modelling  done  in  France. 

834.  I  wish  to  keep  you  to  the  point ;  we  are 
not  examining  into  what  purchases  are  generally 
desirable,  but  whether  there  is  a  market  at  Pans 
for  such  things ;  is  there  a  collection  there  ? — 
Most  decidedly;  models  of  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, and  models  of  public  works. 

835.  In  the  market? — They  have  to  be  in- 
quired after,  but  they  are  exhibited  at  Paris. 

836.  But  do  you  suppose  that  people  would 
willingly  exhibit  things  in  Paris  to  be  pur- 
chased by  a  foreign  nation,  and  probably  copied  ? 
— People  exhibit  things  from  various  motives. 


Mr.  Whitworth  exhibite  a  steam-engine  which  i» 
cut  in  half,  and  you  may  look  through  a  glass  and 
see  the  whole  operations  of  it. 

837.  How  are  they  with  regard  to  the  facility 
of  purchasing? — You  could  buy  a  great  many 
things  that  would  be  very  useful. 

838.  And  which  would  be  sold? — CertMuly, 
some  would  be  sold.  Mr.  Schneider  exhibits  a 
beautiful  model  of  a  bridge,  which  is  built  with- 
out a  centreing;  I  dare  say,  perhaps,  we  do 
something  of  t£e  same  kind,  but  it  is  not  very 
usuaL 

839.  After  you  have  made  your  scientific  pur- 
chases, would  you  leave  a  considerable  margin 
for  applied  art? — Certainly. 

840.  What  countries  in  particular  are  well  re- 
presented in  the  Exhibition  in  that  respect  ? — I 
should  say  France,  England  in  some  classes, 
Italy  a  littie,  Germany  somewhat,  Denmark  not 
to  be  overlooked,  and  the  ^eastern  countries. 

841.  In  what  branch  is  Denmark  not  to  be 
overlooked  ? — It  has  some  suggestive  silver  work, 
which  is  good  rather  from  the  suggestive  and  the 
shape  point  of  view,  than  from  what  you  would 
call  high  art  It  has  a  remarkable  silver  cup, 
with  St.  George  upon  it,  worth  some  400  /,  or 
500/.,  which  18  modem.  It  has  also  some  in- 
teresting fiimiture,  of  a  manufacturing  rather 
than  high-art  interest,  cheap  rather  than  dear. 
I  will  continue  the  answer  I  was  giving  just  now. 
France,  Italy,  and  Denmark,  I  nave  mentioned. 
Austria  has  some  things ;  Germany  not  a  great 
many,  from  an  art  point  of  view ;  it  has  some 
interesting  castings  in  iron,  which  excite  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Our  own  country  has,  I  tmnk, 
about  10,000  /.  worth  of  things  which  we  ought 
to  secure.  There  is  a  shield  exhibited  by 
Elkington,  executed  in  Itepousse  iron  and  silver, 
by  Morel-Ladeine ;  he  is  a  French-Englishman ; 
he  has  been  many  years  in  this  country;  it  is 
a  work  of  great  merit,  and  he  has  a  high 
position  in  the  awards  for  that  work.  There  are 
several  works  which  Mr,  Robinson  has  recom- 
mended, in  which  recommendation  I  concur 
thoroughly.  The  cabinet  of  Wright  &  Mane- 
field,  and  other  things. 

842.  Considering  that  we  shall  only  have  a 
limited  sum  to  dispose  of,  when  you  have  made 
your  purchases  in  science  and  applied  art,  would 
you  reserve  any  margin  for  pictures  ? — I  think 
pictures  have  to  be  treated  differently,  some 
from  an  art-calculation,  some  from  a  school  point 
of  view.  I  think  if  1,000/.  were  expended,  a 
number  of  pictures  would  be  got  which  would 
be  useful  for  schools,  and  also  for  circulation, 
if  the  Committee  thought  it  important  to  make 
such  exhibitions  as  were  last  year  held  at 
Alton  Towers.  You  might  do  a  great  deal 
more,  but  still  I  should  recommend  that  some 
pictures  should  bg  selected.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  people  who  would  starve  the  world  as  re- 
gards modem  art,  until  you  can  feed  it  upon 
Raphaels.  Our  own  National  Gallery  aboimds 
in  pictures  which  are  not  Raphael's,  or  of  the 
scale  of  Raphael,  and  I  think  the  country  is  glad 
to  get  them. 

843.  But  could  you  ever  get  the  people  to  un- 
derstand that  the  things  that  were  bought  out  of 
France,  were  not  the  best  things  that  could  be 
produced  ? — I  think  common  sense  would  teach 
that 

844.  But  how  can  the  public  tell  what  is  the 
value  of  a  picture  ? — We  cuways  publish  the  price 
of  everything   we   buy    at   South  Kensington. 
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The  Emperor  of  the  French  devotes  a  certain 
sum  every  year,  which  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  pictures  for  presentation  to  the  local 
exhibitions ;  they  are  always  labelUed,  donni  par 
VEmpereur,  and  you  will  see  them  everywhere. 

845.  Considering  that  we  could  only  spend  a 
certain  sum,  say,  1,000/.  in  pictures,  it  might 
only  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  to  hnj  cheap 
French  pictures,  might  it  not  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  an  unmixed  good. 

846.  Mr.  GregoryJ]  Are  you  not  aware  that 
these  works  of  art  "  donnis  par  VEmpereur"  are 
acknowledged  by  most  people  in  France  to  do 
more  to  degrade  art,  than  to  have  any  other 
effect? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  nor  do  I  think 
they  do. 

847.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  good  picture  "  donne 
par  VEmpereur"  in  the  provincial  museums? — A 

freat  many ;  I  think  if  you  went  to  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Bethnal  Green,  you  would  find  that  they 
would  prefer  to  look  at  Frith's  "  Derby  Day" 
which  is  certainly  not  a  Raphael.  If  they  were 
to  look  at  both,  Frith's  "  Derby  Day",  and  then  at 
a  liaphael,  you  would  see  that  the  "  Derby  Day" 
would  beat  the  Baphael  hollow  in  attraction. 
That  is  also  proved  by  the  sale  of  prints  of  these 
painters. 

848.  Mr.  Seymour.']  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  nve  that  which  was  good,  than  that  ^hich 
might  be  likely  to  mislead  them  ? — I  do  not  call 
it  misleading;  what  is  the  object  of  art,  but  to 
please  people  ?  I  do  not  know  any  other  standard 
of  art  man  that. 

849.  Suppose  ^ou  put  specimens  before  them 
to  begin  witn,  which  when  they  had  receiveji  a 
better  education,  they  would  regret  having  seen, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  put  before  them  speci- 
mens which  they,  would  not  regret  having  seen ; 
would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  by  giving  them 
the  best  that  they  can  have  ? — You  must  begin 
teaching  a  child  with  such  books  as  primers  and 
"  Little  Red  Eiding  Hood"  before  you  can  get  to 
the  higher  series. 

850.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  those  things  in  our 
periodicals  are  very  generally  appreciated, 
although  they  are,  many  of  them,  very  good? — 
Certainly.  Years  ago  I  gave  some  people  the 
Bible  illustrated  by  Albert  Durer,  but  the  Bible 
of  Gustave  Dor6  would  beat  It  hollow  in  popu- 
larity. You  cannot  feed  everybody  with  wheaten 
bread ;  rather  than  let  them  starve,  I  would  give 
them  rye  bread. 

851.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  less  educated 
part  of  the  community  would  only  have  their 
attention  attracted  by  what  is  bad  ? — I  do  not  put 
it  quite  so  strongly. 

852.  That  is  purely  what  you  said? — I  think 
you  may  carry  the  prmciple  I  speak  of  through 
everythmg.  One  man  wears  a  frieze  coat  and 
another  wears  a  coat  made  of  the  west  of  England 
cloth.  You  must  not  deprive  the  man  wearing 
the  frieze  coat  of  that  coat  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  other. 

853.  But  if  there  was  one  picture  done  by  a 
bad  artist,  and  one  by  a  good  artist,  you  think 
the  uneducated  person  would  derive  greater 
^easure  from  the  worst  picture ;  is  that  so  ? — 
That  is  too  wide  an  application  of  the  principle. 
Mr.  Frith,  with  his  picture  of  the  "  Derby  Day," 
would  beat  the  Bapnael  altogether ;  sooner  than 
that  attention  should  not  be  given  to  pictures  at 
all,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Frith.  I  should 
act  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  spectators, 
and  try  and  engage  it 
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854.  Can  you  trace  industrial  improvements  in  Henry  Cole^ 
France  to  the  system  of  giving  great  Govern-     Esq.,  c.b. 

ment  assistance  to  schools  ?— I  have  heard  this :        

that  if  you  go  through  the  different  remarkable       9  July 

"  exhibits"  in  France,  and  ask  the  manufacturer  iSdj. 
the  question,  who  is  manager?  where  was  he 
educated?  you  will  find  that  the  manager  has 
been  educated  through  some  of  those  systems 
which  they  follow  in  France.  The  great  source 
of  instruction  for  almost  all  the  managers  through- 
out the  Buccessful  French  fabriques  is  the  Ecole 
Centrale  in  Paris,  and  to  that  Ecole  Centrale 
in  Paris,  which  affords  instruction  in  science  ap- 
plied to  industry,  you  find  that  Americans  and 
Germans,  and  people  throughout  Europe,  come 
expressly  to  get  educated.  Then  it  is  quite  no- 
torious that  you  may  get  in  France  an  amount  of 
picture  and  sculpture  art  of  what  I  should  call  a 
tolerable  character  (putting  aside  the  fancies  of 
the  French  pe6ple  for  certain  debasing  subjects), 
for  a  quarter  oi  the  money  that  you  can  here. 

855.  You  think  that  the  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  the  French  in  taste  is  not  due  entirely  to 
intuitive  superiority,  but  to  the  regular  system 
which  has  been  pursued  for  a  long  time  of  edu- 
cating the  people  ? — I  do  not  believe  much  in  the 
intuitiveness. 

856.  You  think  their  superiority  in  design  and 
taste  is  due  generally  to  the  education  of  the 
people  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  their  greater 
power  and  facility.  Take  goldsmiths'  work ;  for 
one  man  in  England  that  can  chase  a  human  hand 
fairly  you  will  find  50  in  Paris  who  can,  and  that 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  education. 

857.  Since  1851,  you  say  that  the  French  have 
immensely  improved  in  mechanical  productions, 
such  as  steam  engines  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

858.  Which  previously  had  been  a  specialty  in 
England  ? — Yes. 

859.  And  you  think  that  our  main  object  in 
buying  this  collection  should  be  to  endeavour  to 
gain  something  from  the  superiority  of  the  French 
m  taste,  as  they  have  gained  from  us  in  mechani- 
cal knowledge  ? — The  view  I  take  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  that  it  is  an  assemblage  of  a  great 
number  of  very  remarkable  things.  It  affords 
you  an  opportunity,  if  you  are  so  minded,  of 
helping  industrial  progress  in  this  country  in 
every  direction.  I  oelieve  it  will  be  profitable 
to  do  so.  Let  me  tell  honourable  Members  a 
fact  in  connection  with  the  two  Exhibitions  in  . 
Paris.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  goods 
were  brought  into  the  Paris  Exhibition  just  as 
the  old  Egyptians  would  have  brought  them  in, 
namely,  by  the  multiplicalion  of  human  hands ; 
there  was  not  a  single  crane  in  use  ;  but  at  this 
Paris  Exhibition  they  had  as  many  cranes  as 
were  wanted ;  they  had  not  steam  cranes,  as  we 
had,  but  all  liie  arrangements  they  had  for  bring- 
ing goods  in  were  infinitely  superior  to  what  we 
had  in  1862.  I  remember  that  the  Emperor 
asked  me  in  1855,  "  What  is"  the  most  remark- 
able thing  that  has  struck  you  in  the  Exhi-  • 
bition  ? "  and  I  said,  "  The  absence  of  cranes." 

He  stud,  "  What  is  a  crane  ?  "  Not  seeing  them 
there,  he  did  not  know  what  they  were.  Now 
they  have  cranes;  at  the  next  exhibition  they 
will  have  steam  cranes. 

860.  I  understand  you  to  say,  speaking  of 
jewellery,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  this  collection  of  jewellery  such 
as  is  worn  in  many  countries  by  women  of  the 
poorer  classes? — lliere  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

861.  Is  not  this  the  only  country  almost  where 
E  3  the 
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Hmtv  CoUi-  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes  do  not  wear 
Etq.,  c.».     jewellery  ? — Birmingham  can  answer  that  ques- 

tion  best.     My  impression  is  that  there  is  a  great 

9  ^  y        and  growing  taste  for  cheap  jewellery.- 
18&7.  gg2.  If  you  go.to  Russia,  Hollaod,  India,  or 

South  America,  yon  see  that  all  classes  wear< 
a  great  deal  of  jewellery  ? — I  agi«e  that  many 
countries  preserve  their  traditions  nratth  more 
than  we  do.  What  we  had  300  years  ago  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  know  no  woman,  whether  she 
be  rich  orpoor^  who  is  not  fond  of  jewellery,  if 
she  can  get  it. 

863.  You  s&y  that  you  could  buy  several  pic- 
tures for  1,000  /. ;  can  yon  tell  us  what  they 
would  be  ? — The  1,000  /.  only  represents  the  kind 
of  picture  thai  Mr.  Bowler,  who  is  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  schools  of  art,  thought  woald 
be  useful  for  the  schools ;  but  I  go  further  than 
that,  and  1  say  buy  good  cheap  pictures  for  cir- 
cnktion ;  and  I  should  saiy  it  would  be  a  good 
investment.  If  you  maiie  a  collection  of  the 
jHCtures  of  all  nadons,  you  need  not  bay  the  most 
costly. 

864.  Would  you  recommend  the  inferior  pictures 
of  all  nations  ? — The  50  /.  or  100  /.  pictures ;  the 
Prinee  of  Wales  bought  a  beautiful  cabinet  pic- 
ture for  200  /.,  by  Baugniet,  of  Belgium. 

865.  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  any  kind  of 
idea  what  pictures  would  be  best  adapted  for 
your  purposes  ? — I  suppose  two  or  three  kinds  of 
subjects  would  answer;  two  or  three  land- 
8cai)ee  and  half-a-doz«i  perhaps  of  their  figure 
paintings. 

866.  Of  what  average  price? — I  should  say  as 
average  of  about  60 X  a'  pieee,  and  which,  if 
brought  to  this  countiy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
would  be  in  the-uMrket  directly  at  100  /. 

867.  Could  youtell  me  wiurt  the  object  of'the 
South  Kensington  Museum  should  be ;  yoQithink 
tiiat  it  should  not  be  entirety  devoted  to  art,  but 
devoted  to  trade  and  manufaetures ;  would  yon 
have  the '  two  museums  separate,  or  wcmld  "yea 
have  both  combined  in  one  ? — The  South  Ken- 
fflngton  Museum j  although  it  is  supposed  to  be 
an  omnium  ffothemm  of  aR  the  things  in  the 
world,  is  divided  into  a-  few  collections;  the 
first  object  of  the  SoutJi  KenHugtOn  Museum  I 
consider  to  be  a  collection  of  art^manufaoture ;  I 
think  it  is  going  a  little  beyond  the  province  of 
the 'South  Kensington  Museum  to  tsJce  matters 
of  purely  fine  unapplied  art ;  that  opinion,  how^ 
ever,  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
gave  his  collection  of  modem  pictures  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  they  must  either  remain  at  Kensington 
or  go  to  Cambridge.  I  suppose  the  public  would 
rather  have  them  at  Kensington.  Then  another 
division  is  for  general- education;  anything  that 
tends  to  improve  education^  eiUier  primary  or 
seocmdary,  anything  in  the  shape  of  models,  or 
plans  or  geometrical  instruments,  or  philosophical 
uutrmnents ;  of  all  th«t  we  have  a  remarkable 
collection  much  used  by  schoolmasters  and  clergy- 
men ;  out  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  we  had  given 
to  us  a  number  of  products  relating  to  food,  and  we 
have  made  a  collection  which  I  find  one  of  the  most 

f)Opular  things  in  the  museum,  that  is  the  col* 
ection  offood;  it  attracts  people  in  the -largest 
numbers  next  after  the  pictures.  I  do  n<\t  think  ' 
the  art  collections  are  the  most  attractive,-  but 
the  pictures  are  the  most  attractive,  and  the  food 
i»the  next  most  attractive;  we  have -a  collection 
relating  to  structure,  and  we  have  a  collection 
illusti  atlng  Terra  Cotta  of  all  nations  of  Etirope. 
It  has  had  some  efiect  on  modern  buildings. 


868.  All  of  these  have  more  or  leas  to  do  with 
art  and  science  ? — Yes. 

869.  How  would  you  have  the  science  repre- 
sented ? — I  think  a  third  part  of  any  sum  sbonld 
be  for  science,  and '  two- thirds  of  it  shosld  be  fbr 
what  are  ctdled  art  manafactures. 

870.  Have  yon  given  any  list  of  things  in  tile* 
Science  and  Art  Departrtiewt,  the  purchase  of 
which  you  -would  advise  the  Grovernment  to  eon* 
sider  ? — I  have. 

871.  I  understand  you  tC  say  that  100,060/. 
would  beth^  sum  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
spend?— I  think  it  would  be  well  expended,  artd, 
if  judiciously  laid  out,  the  collection  could  be 
sold  for  more  than  the  money  it  cost 

872.  Mr.  Marsh.']  I  presume  you  think:  that 
the  object  of  purchasing  artieke  in  Paris  woedd 
be  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  public  ?— To  aA- 
vance  industrial  progress  in  all  ways. 

873.  And  chiefly  in  tasted? — I  should-  say 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  science  at  the  present  time ; 
I  think  we  have  mere  to  do  in  the  way  of  science 
than  art  jitet  now. 

874.  Do  you  not  think  it  the  best  way  to  btiy 
thinfgs  of  the  best  taste,  and  not  of  an  infbriw 
kind? — I  would  not  buy  anything  of  an  inferiw 
kind,  but  I  think  a  piece  of  Tunis  pottery, 
althoiiKh  rude  and  cheap,  is  perfect  in  its  wwy ; 
I  .thmk  a  leg  of  mutton'  is-  a-  perfect  thing, 
whilst  1  think  a  hAuneb'of  venison  is  better. 

875.  Do  yon  think  that  onr  mechanics  sbocdd' 
be  taught  from  those  things  which  are  so  good- 
instead  of  from  those  things  which  >are  the  mst? 
— They  should  have  the  best  things  in  the  varioos 
levels,  but  there  are  a  great  many  levels. 

876.  The  best  of  eac£  level  ?— The  beet  of  eaukt  • 
level. 

877.  Wo«ld  you  not  prefer'  taJring  the  best 
level,  instead  of  the  lowest? — Certainly  I  wewdd 
take  the  beet  that  tho  funds- would  permit 

878.  Mr.  GrfQcry  ]  The  gross  amount  of  fund^ 
•which  you  ask  for  at  present  is  100,000  /. ;  h«ve 
you  mode  any  calculation  of  the  amount  wiueh* 
yon  think  ought  to  be  devoted  to  each  branch, 
that  is,  of  science  and  of  art? — I  think  an  ap- 
proximate division: would  be  about  one-third  for 
one,  and-  two^thirds  for  the  other;  the  finest-art' 
objects  tire  so  very  much  more  costly  tiian  any- 
thii^  ehe. 

879.  Have  you  found,- genCTally  speaking,  a' 
correspondence  of  views  among  the  gentlemen* 
who  have  sent  in  their  representations  ? — ^A  gOMl- 
deal,  certainly,  among  the  art  objects ;  there  are 
net  many  important  art  objects  which  have  not 
been  recommended  by  two  or  more  people. 

880.  Who  are  the  persons  who  have  sent  in  the 
refcommendations  with  rega"i^  to  objects-  of 
science  ?— *Dh  Wyville  l%omM>n,  Professor 
Archer,  Mr.  Scott  Tucker,  a  civil  engineer,  Mt. 
John  Fowler,  President  of  the  Institutions  of  Givfl 
Engineers:  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  President  of- the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  and 
others  whose  names  I  have  put  down.  - 

881.  Amongst  other  collections  which  I  have 
heard  recommended  was  the  colleetion  of  osteo* 
logy  from  Austria?— I  think  Dr.  Wyville  Thoi*- 
son  has  put  that  down. 

882.  Would  you  consider  that  within  the-scope 
of  the  Soutb  Kensington  Mureum  ? — Scarcely  ;  I 
would  say  that  in  considering  these  purehoses;  I 
have  looked  at  tbemTSther  irom  a  narionsl-  point 
of  view  than'frem  a  South  Kensington'  point  of 
view; 

883.  What  do  you   say    with' regard 't6 -tilfe 

medicinal 
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mediomal  plants  ?— I  tbink  that  they  should  go 
to  Kew.    We  have  two  museama ;  one'in  Dublin 
iwad  one  in   Edinburgh,  which  are  comprehen- 
sive in   their   scope.     We  have    an    InduBtrial 
Museum  in  Edinburgh,  and  what  is  approachiag 
,  to  be  an   Indnstnal  Museum  in  Dublin,  which 
(throw  their  meshes  much  wider  than  the  South 
'.Kensington   Museum  itself  does.     If  you   take 
Natural  History  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  it  goes 
;into  the  question  of  fish  culture. connected  with 
industry,  and  so  en.     It  has  a  wide  range,  and  I 
■would  look  to  the  interests  of  those  institations 
«s  well  as  of  any  in  London.     I  have  cuntem- 
■  plated  the  following  institationa  that  might  be 
bene6ted  b;^  purohases,  pcesumiij^  that  the  autho- 
rities and  (ureetors  of  each  will  Took  after  their 
own  interests  if  they  think  that  Parliament  is 

foing  to  give  them  any  money.  At  Kew,  Edin- 
urgh,  and  Dublin,  there  are  botanical  collections. 
At  Jermyn-«treet  we  have  already  asked  Sir 
.Roderick  Rurohison  if  there  are  any  objects  con- 
nected with  mining  that  he  would  recommend. 
The. British  Museum  would  look  afler  any  objects 
that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  have,  and  I  am  told 
that  these  collections  of  fossils  are  either  things 
of  which  the  British  Museum  have  an  imper- 
fect collection,  or  none  at  all.  Then  there  is  iJie 
South  Kensington,  with  its  animal  products. 
Tbwe  is  a  Navigation  Museum  which  promises  to 
be  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  already  very  good. 
Then  there  is  a  collection  of  building  materials ; 
.there  is  a  collection  of  food;  and  there  is  ma- 
.chinery.  I  mighty  p^haps,  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  letter  which  Mr.  Whitworth 
has. sent  to  me,  which  I  should  like  to  put  in 
evidence.  It  is  dated  4th  J.uly,  1867.  He  says, 
"  Feeling  the  national  importance  of  maintaining 
,,tbe  position  which  England  has  reached  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  in  general,  I  desire  to 
do  as  .much  as  may .  be  in  my  ;power  towards 
leffeoting  this.. object.  I  should  therefore  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  infocm  the  Lord  President 
.of  the  Council  that  I  am  willing  to  deposit  in  the 
South  Kensiogton  Museum,  to  be  there  per- 
petually preserved,  three  original  teue  planes, 
and  a  measuring  machine  or  instrument  de- 
jDOnstrating  the  millUmth  part  of  an  inch, 
,«ad  I  propose,  subject  to  some  oonditions, 
to  make  a  sufficient  endowment  to  pco- 
vide  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  to  exmain 
such  instruments.  Their  importance  will  be 
manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of 
every  machine,  when  made  of  the. best  materials, 
depends  on  the  truth  of  its  surfaces,  and  the  ac- 
curate measurement  of  its  parts."  Mr.  Whitworth 
is  the  emperor  of  precision  in  the  world,  and  jie 
-is  a  gentleman  who  feels  it  of  such  importance  as 
to  make  a  donation  of  this  kind.  Mtmchester  is 
■feeling  the  importance  of  this  industrial  educa- 
tion to  euch  an  extent  that  they  are  j^ising  a 
fund  of  40,000/.,  or  50,000  i,  or  60,000/.,  to 
promote  it  in  Owen's  College.  I  know  several 
gentlemen  who  have  made  it  their  duty  to  aid  in 
^at  business.  Then  I  come  to  manufactiwes, 
.and  such  like,  which  I  will  illostrate  by  just  one 
^example:  M.  Gille,  who  is  a  nuurafaoturer  of 
hard  poroelun  in  Paris,  has  made  a  statue  7  £»et 
high  in  white  bieque ;.  that  isquite  a  iottr  deforce 
in  l^e  way  of  manufacture.  The  art  of  it  you 
may,  perhaps,  object  to;  there  may  be  better 
sovdpture  thian  that,  but.  still  it  is  stmng  that  the 
South  Kensington  Miueum  ought  to  have,  as 
a,  ^cimen  of  nanufaotore. 
884.  Sir  Philip  ^ertonJ]  How  would  .  they 
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bake  it  ? — That    is    really   the  wonder.      Then  Henry  CMt, 
there  are    some    specimens   of  modern  French     Esq..  cb. 

sculpture  which  we  ought  to  have;  there  is  U         

statue  bought  by  the  French  Government,  of  9^"'! 
the  "  Last  Days  of  Napoleon  the  First,"  by  an  ^***7- 
-Italian  sculptor.  If  we  could  get  a  cast  or  copy 
of  that,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable ;  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  Exhibition.  Then  we 
come  to  education,  reproductions  of  works  of  art  j 
then  there  is  ethnology.  All  these  things  seem 
to  be  of  importance  in  various  ways. 

885.  Mr.  Beretford  Hope.']  Do  you  think  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming  to  purchase  all  those 
objects  ? — I  trust  it  will ;  I  think  the  revenue  is 
in  a  fiourishin^  state,  and  I  think  without  post- 
poning the  building  of  a  single  frigate,  England 
would  not  be  ruin^  by  voli^  100,000  /. 

886.  Mr.  Seymour.]  With  reference  to  engi- 
neering models ;  you  have  referred  to  that  bri^e 
■of  M.  Schneider.  Do  you  not 'think  diagrams 
and  pictures  would  be  sufficient,  as  far  as  scientific 
men  are  concerned  ?-r  As  regards  scientific  men 
they  might  be  sufficient,  but,  as  regards  the 
general  public,  certainly  not.  You  well  know 
that  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
metiers  is  popular,  amusing,  and  instructive ;  an 
abstract  plan  is  useful  to  a  man  who  is  scientific, 
but  it  conveys  little  or  no  information  at  all  to 
the  general  public. 

887.  You  are  of  opinion  liliat  these  models 
would  be  more  educational  ?—  I  should  call  it 
educational. 

888.  Mr.  G^reyory.]  You  spoke  of  a  commission 
of  gentlemen,  as  being  the  authorities  who  should 
mf£e  the  selection  of  articles  to  be  purchased,  did 
you  not? — Yes. 

889.  How  could  those  gentlemen  be  acquainted 
with  what  you  already  have  at  Kensington  ? — I 
think  that  that  would  of  course  be  a  kind  of  com- 
mon sense  question  that  they  would  ask.  Many 
things  are  recommended  by  the  South  Kensington 
authorities.  Mr.  Robinson  would  not  recom- 
mend anything  that  we  have  got  at  South  Ken- 
sington; in  the  way  of  science  if  they  touched 
upon  construction,  we  should  ask  Colonel  Scott, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Huxley,  apd  others 
upon  scientific  subjects. 

890.  Although  you  appoint  a  commission  of 
gentlemen  to  make  selections,  you  look  then  ap- 

fareatly,  to  a  kind  of  ulterior  court  of  appeal  ? — 
look  upon  any  commission,  as  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  feeling  ofPariiament,  from  a  judicial 
point  of  view ;  having  a  given  sum  of  money  to 
spend,  that  lliey  would  call  upon  experts  and 
technical  men  to  say  what  are  the  articles  re- 
quired, and  to  judge  whether,  fliey  are  talking 
good  sense,  or  not 

891.  For  instance,  I  suppose  jrou  would  take 
the  highest  scientific  authority  with  reference  to 
scientific  objects  ?—= Yes. 

892.  And  then,  with  regard  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  would  you  call  in  the  art 
referees?  —  First,  I  would  o6llect  from  every- 
body's suggestions  all  the  information  I  could, 
and  ihen  i  would  take  the  advice  of  those  persons 
who  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  giving  it ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difficulty  in 
it ;  I  think  if  you  look  over  the  list  and  find  that 
'Messrs.  Digby  Wyatt,  Owen  Jones,  Redgrave, 
and  Robinson,  all  concur  in  recommending  the 
purchase  of  one  specific  object,  the  Committee 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  desirable  to 
procure  it ;  I  would  invite  suggestions  from  all 
those  who  were  able  to  give  tibem. 

e4  893.  It 
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H.  CoUf         893.  It  was  said  just  now,  that  a  great  number 
Esq.,  C.B.      of  things'  was  sold.      Would    you  in  any  case 
— -  where  any  very  interesting  object  had  been  sold, 

9  July  order  a  reproduction  of  it?— Yes,  where  I  had 
**®7'  confidence  that  it  could  be  well  reproduced;  I 
think  the  bronze  vase  to  which  Mr.  Robinson 
alluded  as  being  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  coidd 
be  copied  venr  well,  and  I  would  suggest  having 
it;  that  would  want  discretion:  I  think  there 
are  things  that  could  be  reproduced  with  advan- 
tage. 

894.  In  case  the  cabinets  of  M.  Fourdinois 
were  sold,  would  you  be  disposed  to  order  the 
reproduction  of  them  by  the  same  person  ?— 1 
do  not  answer  with  the  same  confidence  with 
respect  to  those  particular  things  ;    it  is  like  a 

Sainting ;  it  is  such  a  fine  work  of  art  that  it  is 
oubtful  whether  the  carver  could  do  anvthing 
80  good  agidn.  He  might  do  something  better, 
and  he  might  do  something  which  you  would 
prefer,  but  that  is  more  doubtful  than  the  other 
case. 

895.  In  this  case  I  suppose  he  has  employed  to 
the  utmost  his  laboiir  and  taste  ? — Yes. 

896.  Would  you  buy  both  these  cabinets  ?— I 
would. 

897.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  the 
Castellani  jewellery,  you  think  that  M.  Caa- 
tellani,  considering  '  these  jewels  represent  dif- 
ferent provinces  in  Italy,  would  allow  that  collec- 
tion in  any  way  to  be  broken  up  ?— I  am  certain 
he  would  not. 

898.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  advis- 
able to  have  a  general  collection  of  peasant 
jewellery  made,  as  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Stoke  remarked,  and  arranged  according  to  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  each  country  ? — It  would  be 
interesting. 

899.  From  Spain,  dividing  it  into  different  pro- 
vinces ?— It  would  be  most  useful. 

900.  And  from  Portugal  ?— It  would  be  most 
.useful. 

901.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  Oriental 
china,  is  there  any  opportunity  of  acquiring 
Valuable  specimens  in  Paris  at  this  present  mo- 
ment?— Not  extensively. 

902.  I  think    most  of  the  most  remarkable 
•   specimens  from  Japan  have  been  already  secured  ? 

— There  may  be  a  few  to  be  had,  but  I  think  the 
market  has  been  weeded  and  exhausted  nearly. 

903.  You  heard  the  evidence,  1  think,  of  Mr. 
Robinson  upon  the  collection  of  Oriental  china 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ?^ — I  did. 

904.  It  appears  that  you  have  not  laid  much 
stress  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Oriental  art  ? — I  think  we  nave  a  very 
fair  collection,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sive as  it  might  be,  and  not  nearly  so  grandiose  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

905.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  collection 
which  ought  to  be  considerably  extended,  and 
made  as  perfect  as  possible,  as  illustTating  the 
whole  history  of  Ceramic  art  ?-.-Certainly.  The 
Queen  has  given  some  fine  specimens,  and  we 
have  bought  a  few ;  but  owing  to  limited  means, 
and  attractions  in  other  directions,  we  have  not 
pwd  that  attention  to  it  which  it  deserves. 

906.  You  think  great  attention  ought   to  be 

Said  to  it  ? — Yes ;   there  are  also  some  very  fine 
apanese  bronzes,  things  very  remarkable ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  for  sale. 

907.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Poole  here  the  other  day  on  the 
Meymar  collection  ? — Yes. 


908.  I  think  Mr.  Poole  states  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  consists  of  objects  of  a  rather  insignifi- 
cant description? — I  think  he  points  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  things  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  collection. 

909.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
overload  your  establishment  at  Kensington  witii 
many  things  which  are  of  a  very  ordinary  nature  ? 
— I  never  look  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
being  overloaded ;  the  demands  from  local  museums 
are  always  so  great,  that  no  conceiviible  quantity 
of  articles  that  you  could  purchase  for  the  next 
20  years  could  supply  those  demands ;  there  is 
hardly  a  single  exhibition,  and  we  take  consider^ 
able  pains  to  send  things  to  them,  where  we  are 
not  upbraided  for  being  ,very  shabby. 

910.  Do  you  propose  that  those  things  should 
overflow  to  Bethnal  Green  ? — Yes,  among  other 
places. 

911.  Andwillnotother  towns  call  out  for  a  simi- 
lar establishment  of  museums  at  the  public  ex- 
pense?— I  hope  they  will. 

912.  With  reference  to  modem  pictures,  you 
stated  that  you  would  make  a  collection  of  modem 
paintings  of  all  nations.  Is  that  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art  schools,  or  for  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington?  —  For  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 
amples of  the  foreign  mode  of  painting  to  local 

-  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lending  them  to 
the  various  exhibitions  which  are  constantly 
being  held. 

913.  Do  you  contemplate  acquiring  any  more 
modern  pictures  for  the  purpose  ofpermanent  ex- 
hibition at  South  Kensington  ? — That  is  a  diffi- 
cult crux ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government 
may  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  contemplated, 
excepting  in  water  colours.  The  Honourable 
Chairman  knows  that  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  other 
benefactors,  have  given  us  collections  of  water 
cxilours ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  at  a  sale  Mr. 
Redgrave  sees  a  water-colour  painting  by  an  old 
painter,  and  sooner  than  lose  sjuch  pictures,  we 
perhaps  spend  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year.  Until  the 
relations  with  the  National  G^ery  and  other 
picture  galleries  are  settled,  whether  it  is  going 
to  take  up  modem  pictures,  and  whether  it  intends 
to  smother  itself  with  anything  anybody  will  give 
it,  or  whether  it  will  circiilate  pictures  or  let  us  do 
it,  nobody  can  say  what  will  be  done. 

914.  You  are  not  afraid  of  being  smothered  ? — 
No;  when  w.e  have  exhibitions  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  I  cannot  conceive  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  enough. 

915.  Mr.  Seymour.']  Is  it  not  the  rule  that 
whatever  is  given  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museimi  is  your  absolute  property,  to  do  what- 
ever you  please  with  ? — Yes ;  of  course  we  make 
that  known  to  anybody  who  gives  us  anything. 
We  certainly  sometimes  have  gifts  given  to  us, 
the  parties  stating  that  they  desire  them  to  be 
confined  to  Kensmgton. 

■  916.  Mr.  Otway.']  You  have  stated  some  very 
Jarge  views  with  relation  to  the  creation  of 
museums  generally ;  but  you  have  handed  in  some 
lists  of  articles  which  you  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  purchase ;  are  those  lists  based  upon, 
an  application  to  Parliament  for  100,000 1. 1 — Not 
at  all.  If  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  should  grant 
100,000  /.,  the  exhibition  would  have  to  be  very- 
much  more  carefully  examined  than  it  has  been 
at  present.  Those  lists  have  been  handed  in  in 
utter  uncert^ty  as  to  whether  we  shall  get  any- 
thing at  alL  / 

917.  Hl^ve 
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917.  Hftve  you  pud  any  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  articles;  for  instance,  if  Parliament 
gave  you  a  very  much  smaller  sum  than  that, 
such  as  10,000  /.  or  15,000  /.,  have  you  decided 
what  objects  you  would  purchase  ? — No,  I  have 
not 

918.  Have  you  agreed  to  purchase  any  articles? 
— ^We  have  asked  parties  to  reserve  things  in  two 
or  three  cases;  for  instance,  the  Wnght  and 
Mansfield  cabinet  Many  things  are  in  that  list 
which  have  since  been  bought 

919.  You  have  incurred  no  liabilities? — No. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  "Paris  the 
other  day,  and  said  that,  as  far  as  our  own  grant 
would  go,  we  had  better  secure  a  few  things  at 
once. 

920.  With  regard  to  the  pictures,  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Stoke  asked  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  effect  produced  by  different  pic- 
tures on  the  taste  of  the  people ;  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  stale  that  yotf  consider  that  the  gift 
of  indifferent  pictures  to  the  museum  would  be 
productive  of  unmitigated  good;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — Certwnly  ;  but  it  is  a  vague  term  to 
say  indifferent  pictures.  I  could  go  through  the 
National  Gallery  where  there  are  many  pictures 
which  in  one  sense  are  indifferent  pictures; 
there  they  are,  and  people  go  there  to  see  them ; 
you  cannot  say  it  is  evil  and  not  good.  I  say  it 
IS  an  unmitigated  good.  As  to  the  indifferent 
pictures,  the  connoisseur  passes  them  by,  and  does 
not  attend  to  tiiem,  and  the  ignorant  person  finds 
pleasure  in  them.  Every  gentleman  who  has  a 
collection  has  pictures  whidi  may  be  classed  as 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  the  indifferent  pic- 
tures must  give  pleasure  to  some  people ;  tney 
must  give  pleasure  to  him,  or  he  would  not  keep 
them. 

921.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
standard  of  taste  should  be  maintained  in  this 
country  at  its  present  level,  at  which  you  say 
that  a  picture  like  the  "  Derby  Day  "  would  beat 
any  Raphael  hollow? — I  presume  to  say  I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  standard  of  taste. 

922.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  the 
"Derby  Day,"  by  Mr.  Frith,  and  a  Raphael 
were  exhibited  in  this  country,  Ae  "Derby  Day" 
would  beat  the  Raphael  hollow  in  its  apprecia- 
tion by  the  people    of  this  countrv;    do   you 

>    diink  that  that  state  of  things  is  desirable? — 
^    No ;  but  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  people  should 

be  taught  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  to  take 

pleasure  in  them. 

923.  Either  good  or  bad?  —  Either  good  or 
bad,  unless  they  are  indecent  or  bloodthirsty; 
but  I  think  a  picture  which  is  harmless  in  its  mo- 
rality is  a  work  of  art ;  and  I  think  if  it  attracts 
anybody  to  look  at  it,  that  is  something  gained  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation.  I  had  much  sooner 
that  a  man  looked  at  an  inferior  picture  than  that 
he  went  to  the  public-house. 

924.  Why  do  we  try  to  purchase  good  works  of 
art,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  bad  ones  ? — Just  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  glass  of  table  beer  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  yon  would  prefer  sherry,  per- 
haps, if  you  could  get  it 

925.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  justifiable 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  purchase  pictures  for 
the  country,  that  they  should  create  an  inferior 
taste  ? — No,  but  everything  is  comparative ;  you 
might  as  well  insist  that  every  parish  should  have 
a  marble  church,  because  you  would  like  to  have 
one  yourself;  while,  instead  of  that,  you  are 
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obliged  to  be  content,  perhaps,  with  a  wretched       H.  Cole, 
iron  church.      I  think  it  is  perfectiy   justifi-      Esq.,  c.b. 
able  to  try  and  civilise  the  people  by  any  harm-         "TT 
less   means  which    you   can   mduce   them    to        9^^V 
adopt.  »*67- 

926.  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  civilisation  that 
we  are  striving  to  attain,  but  a  taste  with  regard 
to  pictures;  with  regard  to  that  1,000/.  which 
you  propose  to  expend  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing pictures  of  the  French  School,  do  you 
think  any  good  pictures  could  be  bought  for 
60/.? — Yes,  I  could  have  brought  one  down 
here  to-day.  The  other  day  wnen  the  Lord 
President  was  in  Paris,  a  picture  was  going  to 
be  sold  for  40  /.,  and  the  artist  said,  "  l^u  must 
make  up  your  mind  to-morrow,  whether  you 
will  have  it  or  not"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
authorised  the  purchase  for  40  /. 

927.  For  what  purpose  was  that  bought  ? — To 
show  a  mode  of  painting  to  the  schools. 

928.  You  have  stated  that  some  parties  were 
subscribing  largely  for  some  purpose  in  JVlan- 
chester? — That  was  for  the  establishment  of  ar 
college  to  teach  practical  science;  for  the  en- 
largement of  Owen's  College. 

929.  Colonel  Hogg.'\  Have  you  had  your  at- 
tention directed  to  the  English  glass  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition? — I  have. 

930.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  to  obtain 
any  portion  of  that,  especially  the  engraved 
glass  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  finest  specimens 
of  engraved  glass  in  the  Exhibition  are  executed 
by  English  firms. 

931.  And  by  English  workmen? — No;  I  think 
they  are  mostly  by  German  workmen. 

932.  Have  you  had  your  attention  directed  to 
the  collection  of  arms  in  the  Exhibition  ? — I  have 
looked  at  the  Indian  arms ;  we  are  accustomed 
to  make  reproductions  of  articles  in  metal  such 
as  those. 

933.  With  regard  to  the  arms  of  warfare  which 
are  used  at  the  present  day,  have  you  observed 
them? — My  attention  has  been  keenly  directed 
to  them. 

934.  It  is  a  very  perfect  collection,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  should  say  that  almost  the  finest  thing  ex- 
hibited is  the  collection  of  British  arms. 

935.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  that  in  the  British  nation  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  allow  the  public  to 
see  how  many  millions  are  spent  in  producing 
these  arms,  oi  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed ;  I  believe  the  moral  effect  of  that  col- 
lection has  been  very  great ;  it  has  been  said  by 
some  people  that  we  are  telling  our  secrets,  but 
it  is  perfectiy  well  known  that  these  things  are 
all  understood  by  all  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  them. 

936.  Did  you  also  observe  the  accoutrements  ? 
— I  did  not  speak  of  the  accoutrements  but 
about  the  arms ;  and  with  regard  to  them  I  hear 
an  unanimous  expression  of  good  opinion. 

937.  Have  you  looked  at  the  Hungarian 
jewels? — No;  I  have  looked  at  the  Russian 
jewels  which  were  made  at  Moscow;  if  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  like  to  take  them  I 
see  no  ol^ection. 

938.  Chairman.'l  I  believe  that  what  has  been 
done  at  South  Kensington  has  led  several  foreign 
Governments  to  propose  an  arrangement  for  the 
exchange  of  casts  ot  remarkable  objects  existing 
in  their  Museums  ? — Perhaps  I  may  be  permittee! 
to  tell  tiie  Committee,  that  when  the  Crown 
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H.  CoUf     Princess  of  PniBsia  was  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 

Esq.,  C.B.     she  was  taking  a  very  active  part  in  organising 

— 7"        the  Berlin  Musenm,  and  the  Prussian  Parliament 

9  ^^7       has  already  voted  funds  to  establish  it.    She  was 

^°07.       g^  much  struck  with  the  means  of  establishing 

that  museum,  through  the  reproductions  of  works 

of  art,  that  she  took   some   pains  to  seek  the 

goodwill  of  various   princes;  and  I  am  in  full 

expectation  "Hist  most  of  the  princes  of  all  Europe 

will  join  in  a  sort  of  Bund  to  allow  each  other  to 

mkke  reproductions  for  their  own  countries  and 

one  anotner. 

939.  Mr.  •Greaory.^  With  reference  to  the 
questions  which  nave  been  just  asked  by  the 
Honourable  Chaiiman  with  respect  to  repro- 
duction of  works  of  art,  is  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  any 
work  of  that  kind,  such  as  oasts,  for  instance  ? — 
Nothing  of  any  importance ;  there  may  perhaps 
be  a  oast  or  two  ordered  in  Italy,  which  have  not 
arrived ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  any  importance 
which  has  not  yet  arrived. 

940.  Mr.  iSeymottr.']  Do  you  propose  those 
casts  to  be  of  sculpture  and  moninnental  art  ? — 
Yes,  of  decorative  art. 

941.  That  is  very  much  the  same  idea  as  there 
w«8  when  the  Crystal  Palace  was  established  ? — 
No,  hardly  that.  Our  reproductions  would  in- 
clude electrotypes,  coloured  drawings,  coloured 
photographs,  and  all  the  processes  best  for  repro- 
ducing foe-similes  of  the  originals. 

942.  Was  it  on  that  scale  ? — No,  not  exactly. 
I  may  mention  that  this  last  year  we  had  a  most 
remarkable  work  from  Spain.  Mr.  Bobinson 
went  to  Santiago,  and  took  the  necessary  steps 
for  getting  a  oast  of  what  is  called  the  "  Glorious 
Crate  of  Santiago."  There  were  a  great  many 
dij£culties ;  the  convent  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  had  to  be  solicited,  and  they  allowed 
UB  to  take  a  east,  which  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore :  they  said  mass  for  the  man  who  made  it, 
and  gave  him  a  testimonial  that  he  had  done  no 
damage  when  he  came  away. 

fl43.  The  Crystal  Palace  was  done  on  the  «ame 
plan,  was  it  not  ? — They  have  made  casts  only, 
and  these  they  have  painted  and  joined  them 
in  such  a  way  that  tney  are  Tery  confusing. 
They  have  arranged  them  from  a  popular  point 
of  view,  rather  than  to  convey  scientific  in- 
struction. 

.944.  Would  it  not  require  an  enormous  amount 
of  space  to  have  casts  of  everything  worthj  of 
preservation  from  every  country  in  me  world  ?^ 
1  would  not  suggest  that  you  should  have  casts 
of  everything;  but  I  think  yon  might  fairly  have 
casts  of  the  most  remarkable  things,  and  arrange 
them  much  more  methodically  than  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  certainly  will  not  make  any 
more ;  electrotypes  and  drawings  do  not  occupy 
great  space. 

945.  I  presume  these  casts  would  be  of  things 
which  would  not  be  easily  visited,  and  the  study 
of  which  would  influence  art  in  this  country  ? — 
Keproductions  of  fine  originals  which  could  not 
be  procured.  I  tiaak  they  would  influence  art 
aaumi  if  well  selected.  Wlie  bave  fac-similes  of 
the  Eegalia  in  the  Tower ;  the  Queen  allowed  us 
to  take  electrotypes  of  them,  and  every  local 
exhibition  asks  us  to  send  them. 

'M&.  Yon  have  ^caats  at  the  "French  Ezhibition, 


at  this  moment,  of  Hindoo  and  Celtic  art,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

947.  Have  those  casts  been  taken  with  a  view 
to  art,  or  as  being  representations  of  curioog 
archaic  monuments? — We  have  only  one  of 
strictly  Celtic  art,  except  perhaps  a  reproduction 
of  an  Irish  object,  such  as  a  brooch.  With  refe- 
rence to  Celtic  art,  Mr.  Wallis,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Museum,  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  ami 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  cast  of  one  of 
the  crosses  there ;  it  was  a  little  thing,  but  it 
was  sent  to  show  that  our  aspiration  tuid  views 
were  Catholic,  rather  than  tor  anything  else. 
Then,  as  respects  Hindoo  art,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  casts,  and  the  express  object  of 
sending  them  was  partiy  to  illustrate  that  Hmdoo 
art  jcame  into  our  general  idea,  and  partly  to 
show  that  it  could  be  cast  by  a  very  light 
process. 

948.,  Mr.  Beretford  Hope."]  Did  not  a  museum 
of  architectural  casts  exist  in  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster, before  the  foundation  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum? — Yes,  I  believe  it  did;  it  existed 
when  Marlborough  House  was  in  existence. 

949.  And  having  been  for  some  time  on  lam 
Bt  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  it  is  now  goii^ 
to  set  up  for  itself  ? — It  is  now  going  to  take  np 
its  own  management. 

950.  That  branch  is  not  exclusively  under  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ? — ^No. 

951.  Mr.  Gregory.']  Are  there  any  other  casts 
in  particular,  which  you  would  recommend  to  be 
purchased?  —  In  the  list  of  things  which  Mr. 
Bowler  sent,  there  is  a,  pulpit  from  Portugal, 
some  caste  &om  Austria,  some  casts  &om  Kussia, 
and  some  other  things  ^from  one  or  two  other 
countries. 

952.  Mr.  StymovT.]  Would  it  be  a  good  thing 
to  delegate  to  the  architectural  museum  or  tiie 
institute  of  ordiitecte,  the  business  of  gettine 
those  architeotural  casts? — If  the  arebitacturai 
institute  would  make  itself  a  body  respolisible  to 
Parliament,  and  the  president  would  be  ready  to 
make  himself  accountable  and  receive  paynKsit, 
then,  I  think,  it  might  be  ooasidered. 

953.  Mr.  Beresford-Hope.']  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? — That  if  you  entrust  pubKc  money  to 
an  irresponsible  body,  it  is  not  a  regular  coaise  j 
of  proceeding. 

954.  Could  they  decline  to  be  responsible  ? — 
They  could  and  would,  if  they  were  not  paid. 

955.  Mr.  Seymour.']  You  would  not  buy  things 
that  wene  already  in  the  architectural  museum, 
would  you  ?— iNo. 

956.  Mr.  Oiway.]  Ha»e  you  uny  money  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  objects  now  ? — For  the 
punduwe  of  what  we  may  call  original  objects, 
we  have  had  for  many  years  10,000  /.  a  year;  for 
making  reproductions,  I  think  the  vote  is  alwut 
£^000  ;.  a  year. 

957.  The  whole  sum  beiig  13,000  /.  a  year  ?— 
1  should  think  it  was  about  16,000/.  a  year  for 
everything,  as  there  is  now  a  vote  of  500  i 
for  navigation;  and  a  vote, I  think,  of  1,000  L  for 
scientific  objects. 

958.  Chainnan.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
any  idea  of  the  expense  that  the  Government  will 
be  put  to  at  Paris  in  reference  to  the  exhibition? 
—An  estinurte  has  been  laid  before  Parliament 
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for  116,600  /. ;  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  9"61.  Was  that  Italian  pulpit  exhibited  for  the     H.  Cole, 

that  vrill  suffice,  and  not  be  exceeded.  purpose  of  illustrating  this  new  scheme  which  you     Bsq.,  c.b. 

959.  You  will  not  be  able  to  save  anything  out  have  for  encouraging  the  universal  reproduction  of        

of  that,  I  presume  ? — I  would  not  like  to  speak  works  of  art  ? — No ;  it  was  exhibited  in  order  to        9  J^'y 

too   confidently,  but  giving  my   own  personal  showinaparticularclassof  the  arrangement  of  the        >867. 

opinion,  I  would  hope  there  might  be  a  saving,  exhibition  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  Commission, 

I  might,  perhaps,  ada  that,  though  it  is  a  large  which  referred  to  teaching  and  design,  the  efforts 

sum   of  money,    the  work  done  has  been  very  which  this  country  was  making,  and  the  various 

cheap  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  other  modes  which  were  adopted  for  teaching  design. 

countries.  When  that  pulpit  was  copied  at  Pisa,  two  copies 

960.  Mr.  Gregory.l  You  have  exhibited  in  the  were  taken,  and  the  second  one  remaining  unused, 
department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  it  was  thought  a  good  thing  to  show  it  as  part  of 
Paris  a  reproduction  of  an  Italian  pulpit? —  the  instruction  through  fine  models  in  this 
Yes.  country. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robimon,  9  July  1867. 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Purchases      Appenfa,  No.  i, 
from  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 

16,  Pelham  Crescent,  Bromptom, 
Sir,  28  June  1867. 

As  art  referee  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  I  am  desirous  of  submitti^  to  the  Com- 
mittee some  memoranda  in  reference  to  the  proposed  purchases  from  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition.  • 

I  should  not  recommend  any  of  the  objects  I  have  indicated  to  be  purchased,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  pay  for  them  out  of  the  current  grant  for  museum  acquisitions. 

Works  of  industrial  art  of  former  periods  must  be  acquired  as  the  opportunities  from  day 
to  day  present  themselves,  but  modem  specimens  can  be  best  obtained  at  great  periodical 
gatherings,  when  the  contemporaneous  productions  of  the  entire  world  are  exhibited  side 
by  side  for  free  comparison  and  selection. 

Yet  no  portion  of  the  annual  grant  for  purchases  for  the  Art  Myseum  at  South 
Kensington,  should  be  expended  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.     In  consequence  of  the  rapidly 
augmenting  rates  of  value  of  all  fine  works  of  art  of  former  periods,  the  annual  grants,     ' 
which  stand  at  a  definite  fixed  sum  every  year,  secure  a  less  and  less  numerous  series  of 
qpecimeus.   The  museum,  tiierefore,  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  formerly 

If  the  grant,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  were  this  year  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  specimens  of  modem  origin,  a  heavy  blow  would  be  given  to  the  museum.  Several 
contmental  institutions  of  me  same  kind  have  been  recentiy  formed  (at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Florence,  and  St.  Petersburg),  and  they  are  now  becoming  mrect  competitors  with  South 
Kensington  for  objects  of  art  of  former  periods.  Moreover,  the  annual  grant  is  en- 
cmnbered  with  outstanding  liabilities,  continued  from  year  to  year,  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  dear  off. 

The  prompt  acquisition  of  really  important  works  of  art  of  former  periods  was  never 
more  necessary  than  at  present  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  the  avidity,  perhaps 
it  should  be  termed  the  extravagance,  of  weafmy  amateurs  is  such,  that  very  soon  pubuc 
museums  will  have  little  chance  of  procuring  objects  of  the  highest  class.  Besponsible 
officials  will,  in  fact,  shrink  from  incurring  the  onus  of  recommending  the  nation  to  pay 
the  exorbitant  prices,  which  are  freely  given  by  private  purchasers. 

I  cannot  too  positively*urge,  that  in  this  matter,  time  is  everything ;  indeed  the  time 
wiU  come,  and  is  perhaps  not  far  off,  when  acquimtions  of  such  works  must  come  to  an 
end,  from  the  actual  exhaustion  of  the  supply. 

In  regard  to  works  of  modem  origin,  it  is  obvious  the  same  nigenc^  does  not  exist. 
There  is,  however,  an  urgency  of  another  kind,  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  under- 
value it. 

It  would  be  inexpedient,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  to  form  a  series  of  masterpieces  of 
modem  industrial  art,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  current  acquisition ;  such  works  are  only 
produced  at  intervals  for  special  occasions.  The  Paris  Exnibition  is  one  of  these  occa> 
uons,  and  a  special  ^rant  would  be  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  it. 

Works  of  modern  industrial  art  should  only  be  purchasea,  in  the  ordinary  course,  in 
very  special  and  exceptional  cases ;  no  proper  principle  could  be  laid  down  for  the  regu- 
lation of  any  current  system  of  purchase  in  this  section.  As  regards  works  of  former 
periods  the  general  verdict  of  the  world  has  been  expressed,  and  the  conventional  estimate 
of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  also  furnishes  a  standard  of  appreciation ;  but  in  the  case 
of  modem  works,  except  at  periodic  gatherings  like  the  present,  no  such  help  is  avail- 
able. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.        I  will  so  bo  far  even  as  to  say,  that  I  think  no  one  official,  or  limited  body  of  officials, 

ought  to  he  entrusted  with  the  diisbursal  of  public  money  in  the  systematic  purchase  of 

works  of  modem  industrial  art,  on  the  ordinary  current  footing ;  by  so  doing,  an  indirect 
but  not  the  less  invidious  system  of  State  patronage  might  be  created,  and  in  any  case, 
considering  the  vast  range  and  variety,  and  the  increasing  activity  of  modem  manufac- 
turers,, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  highly  qualified  person  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
Periodical  exhibitions,  then,  are  pre-eminently  the  occasions  on  which  works  of  contem- 
porary industrial  art  can  be  beet  acquired ;  and  the  precedents  of  the  Exhibitions  of  1851, 
1855,  and  1862,  at  all  of  which  special  grants  were  made,  are  directly  in  point. 

Prcmiaing.  that. tha.  suggestions. X. have  to-make  are  from,  the  point  of  view  of  art,  or  at. 
least  only  incidentally  relative  to  the  "  technique"  of  manufactures,  with  which  I  have  no 
special  concern,  I  beg  to  submit  that  acquisitions  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  might  be 
made,  with  the  following  distinct  purposes : — 

1st  At  permanent  acquisitions  to  the  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

2nd.  For  distribution  (on  the  footing  of  permanent  gifls)  to  provincial  museums 
and  schools  of  art. 

3rd.  For  temporary  exhibition  and  circulation  to  schools  of  art,  and  other  institu- 
tions in  the  provinces. 

1.  In  regard  to  the.aequiaidooB  t»  tiie  peroument  ooUeetioD  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  these  ought  to  be  only  the  select  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  the  Exhibition ;  works  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  correspondentiy  great  price,  mainly  such  specimens  as  have  been 
specially  produced  for  the  occasion,  and  which  in  consequence  may  be  regarded  as  maoi- 

'  festiag  the  h^est  exfireeeion  or  embodiaient  of  tb«  inmutriaL  art  of  tha  period. 

For  many  reasons  ordinary  or  trivial  spaoiiafinB  of  eaireat  nuuiufacture  ought  not  to  be 
purchased.  The  art  museum  is  not  a  museum  of  mere  manufacture  ;  its  scheme  or  pro- 
vince«  as-  reg^ds  iaduatrial  art,  ought  to  be  defined  within  reasonable  and  well-defined 
limits,  for  I  iqipirehend  there  is  no  stand  point  betwixt  such  prudent  limitation,  and  a  wild 
attempt  to  represent  and  keep  pace  with  the  progren  of  indautrial.  axt  in  all  its  ramifiea- 
tions. 
#  The  specimens  to  be  acquired  should  be  mainly  of  European  origin ;  and  such  is  th& 
comparative  backwardness  of  most  European  countries,  that  it  would  be  found  scarcely 
possible  to  make  selections  on  this  high  level,,  other  than  from  France  and  England. 

As  reg{ird«  orienial  countries,  where  industrial, art  is,^  generally  speaking,  ^1  di«tm- 
guiahed  by  an  innate  excellence,  of  which  weatem  .civilisation  givea  scarcely  any  evidenoe ; 
here  again.  (£.«.». for  the  permanent  coUectioa:at  Efiuungton),  only  especially  rare  and. 
remarkable  specimens  need  be  secured. 

It  wilU  pwrhf^,  be  a  question  whethar  the  "  Indian  Museum,"  at  Whitehall,  ought  to 
be  enriched  on  this  oocasioo,  and  in  particulafr,  whether,  considering  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
enee  of  that  collection,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ou^t  in  future  to  expend  any 
pcHTtian  of  its  funds  in  the  purchase  of  specimens  of  Oriental  art,  other  tiian  for  purposes 
q£  circulation,  for  direct  instructional  pui^posea. 

Lastiy,  one  paramount  and  unmixed  evil  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  not  courted 
as  it  was  on  previous  occasioas,^  namely,  the  indiscriminate  reception  at  the  close  of  tiie 
ExhJMtion  (K  ^ts  from  exhibitors.  On  the  last  occasion  (1862.)  a  circular  was  issued  in- 
viting eshibttoTB  to  present  specimAns  to  the  museum,  the  result  of  which  was  the  recep- 
titm  of  an  enocmous  mass  of  heterogeneous,  andy  for  the  most  part,  utterly  valueless  matter, 
an  inconvenienit  readuun  of  mere  rubbish,  requiting  nevertheless  to  be  housed  and  kept 
at  just  as  much  trouble  aoi  expense  as  if  it  were  a  treasure. 

2.  If  any  specimens  were  to  be  purchased  as  permanent  gifts  to  provincial  museums,  a 
d^rent  class  of  objects  would  present  themselves  for  selection ;  such  locality  to  which 
assistance  in  this  respect  might  be  extended  should  have  its  own  speciality  taken  primarily 
iabo  account.  The  direct  improvement  of  local  manufactures  is  here  the  main  object, 
and.  the  technical  and  commercial  elements  should  perhaps  be  asnuich  considered  as  that 
of  excellence  of  design.  Trades'  museums  representing  limited  specialities,  would  doubtiess. 
be  legitimate  and  useful  creations  in. the  provincial  towns,  but  any  universal  trades'  museum 
in.  the  metropolis  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  useless  and  indeed  impracticable  scheme. 

Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  as  instanoes  in  point,  might, 
on.  this  occasion,  each  select  frgm  the  point  of  view  of.  general  excellence,  combined  with 
novelty  in  design  and  process  of  manumcture,  the  works  produced  in  other  countries  cor- 
responding with  their  own  several  industries,  and  properly  qualified  persons,  deputed  from, 
tibe  respective  localities,  in  particular  the  masters  of  the  Grovenunent  Sohools  of  Art, 
would  probably  make  better  selections  in.  their  special  manufactures,  than  could  be  done 
by  any  central  authorities. 

3.  I. now  come  to  the  class  of  objects  to  be  selected  for  circulation  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  exhibition  and  study  in  provincial  institutions.  The  greatest  circumspection 
woTud  be  here  required.  The  express  purpose  of  such  acquisitions  would  be  to  improve 
the  taste  of  students  and  the  public  at  large  ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  is  the  comparatively 
low  averse  of  industrial  art  m  every  European  country  at  the  present  time,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  point  to  any  objects  which  could  be  held  up  as  models  for  imqualified  admira- 
tion and  imitation ;  as  a  rule,  objects  of  modem  industrial  art  are  not  the  proper  things  for 
this  purpose. 

It 
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It  may  be  assumed  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  Exhibition,  the  acquisition  of  which  has   Appendix,  No.  i. 

been  ahready  advocated,  would  not  be  available  for  purposes  of  circulation ;  they,  on  the  

contrary,  ought  obviously  to  remain  as  fixed  and  permanent  specimens  in  the  metropolitan 
museum ;  casts,  electrotypes,  drawings,  engsaviDgB,  and  photographs  of  the  great  original 
works  of  former  periods,  are  here  far  more  valuable  than  the  feebler  and  nearly  always 
eclectic  productions  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  genuine  original  style  of  design  prevalent  in  any 
European  country  at  the  present  moment ;  for  this  we  must  turn  to  the  east,  where  tra- 
ditional styles  in  mfinite  variety,  often  embodied  in  forms  of  the  highest  beauty,  are  still 
kept  alive.  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  acquisitions  from  the  present  point  of  view  should 
be  made. 

For  the  purpose  now  under  consideration,  objects  of  European  origin  may  indeed  al- 
most be  left  out  of  the  question.  In  the  European  sections  of  the  Exhibition,  works  de- 
signed in  imitation  of  ancient  styles,  often  executed  with  great  technical  ability  abound, 
but  specimens  of  modern,  gothic,  or  revived  "renaissance  "  for  instance,  are  surely  not  to 
be  put  forward  for  study  in  preference  to  the  original  types,  of  which  they  are  but  the  pale 
and  lifelfiss  copy. 

Again,  another  great  class  of  modem  works  of  art,  more  especially  of  continental 
origin,  should  be  inexorably  dismissed.  I  mean  the  mere  imitations  of  specimens  of  art 
manufacture  of  former  times,  such  as  the  Neapolitan  copies  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  wares, 
the  modem  French  versions  of  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  or  the  pottery  of  Bernard  Pallissy ; 
the  modem  majestica  of  Florence ;  the  revived  old  Saxon  and  Venetian  glass,  and  100 
other  revivals  and  imitations,  for  the  most  part  produced  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  and 
always  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  originals.  All  these  things  are  worthless  shams,  on 
which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  not  a  penny  of  public  money  should  on  any  pretext 
be  spent.  / 

There  remains  then  but  one  proper  source  of  -acquisition  for  this  special  purpose,  that 
of  Oriental  art.  The  Paris  Exhibition  contains  very  remarkable  contributions  from 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  ihe  more  desirable  specimens  are  already  sold,  but  nevertheless  a  considerable 
number  of  interesting  and  appropriate  objects  might  perhaps  still  be  secured.  Here, 
luMweTer,  not  every  abstractiy  desirable  work  would  be  found  available  for  the  purpose  in  * 
view.  Some,  such  as  the  splendid  carpets  and  rugs,  which  form  such  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Exhibition,  are  often  of  such  lai^e  dimensions  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  deal  with  tiiem  as  circulating  matter. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  subject  of  making  acquisitione  from 'the  Paris  Exhibition,  for 
ihe  express  purpose  of  circulation  to  schools  of  art,  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  one, 
and  I  revert  to  my  first  proposition,  namely,  that  the  main  object  should  be  to  acquire  for 
tiiie  permanent  metropolitan  collection,  those  specially  important  and  costly  specimens, 
which  the  general  verdict  of  the  jurors  and  the  public  at  large,  has  already  proclaimed  to 
be  of  paramount  excellence.  There  would,  I  think,  be  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  solution  of  these  works,  and  such  specimens  would  remain  ibr  all  time,  as 
autnentic  and  important  monuments  of  the  art  of  the  period  of  their  production. 

Such  exceptional  works  would  not  be  liable  to  be  rendered  common,  or  in  u  manner 
obsolete,  like  mere  ordinary  objects  of  art  manufacture,  by  the  subsequent  fabrication  of 
other  and  better  specimens  of  we  same  kind.  The  ordinary  current  manufactures  cannot 
be  properly  appreciated  at  the  immediate  period  of  their  production ;  lapse  of  time  is 
required  to  enable  their  right  place  and  value  in  the  vast  and  ever  changing  series  to  be 
properly  assigned,  but  it  is  possible,  and  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  to  note  from  time 
to  time  the  few  precious  works,  which  as  it  were  embody  lire  cmnulative  excellence  of  an 
epoch,  and  whicn  will  always  stand  out  as  land-marks  in  the  level  plain  of  ordinary 
industry.;  but  this  even  can  only  be  adequately  done  on  occasions  like  the  present,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  if  our  country  neglect  this  opportunity, .«  precious  link  in  the 
historic  series  already  commenced  will  be  irrevocably  lost. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)        J.  C.  Jlobinson. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cole,  9  July  1867. 


Appendix,  No.  8.  Scientific  Objects. 

Becommended  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 

French  Colonies. — Remarkable  collection  of  products,  and  a  more  perfect  serie*  than  that 
sent  to  South  Kensington  after  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

A  specially  interesting  series,  illustrating  the  recent  experiment  in  making 
silk  from  the  cocoons  of  several  distinct  species  of  moths. 

ilfyma.— Pine  set  of  new  silks  exhibited  by  the  "  Soci^t^  d' Acclimatisation  d'Algeria." 
Ernest  Lambat     A  fine  series  of  woods. 

Brazil. — A  fine  series  of  woods,  fibres,  and  other  products.     Also,  a  very  fine  set  of  the 
products  of  the  Manioc,  such  as  Cassava  flours,  tapioca,  &c. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  the  products  of  the  Caruamba  Palm  (  Corypha 
coniferd). 

Rutsia. — Most  interesting  series  of  the  less  known  products  shown  by  the  "  Comit^ 
Auxiliaire  du  Caucase,"  especially  rich  in  agricultural  products. 
No.  550.     A  good  set  showing  the  method  of  preparing  paper  from  wood. 
A  very  fine  cmlection  of  woo£  and  of  the  products  of  wood,  pitch,  turpentine, 
&c.  &c.,  exhibited  by  the  Ministdre  des  Domaines. 

New  Granada,  Equador,  Bolivia,  §fc. — A  good  collection  of  woods  and  of  industrial 
products  and  medicinal  plan;t8. 

South  American  States. — A  series  of  products  which  might  probably  be  got  by  applying 
to  M.  Durassie,  Deleg.  Commissioner. 

Collection  of  fossils  exhibited  by  M.  Fran9ois  Seguin.     A  very  desirable 
acquisition. 

Australia. — A  series  of  the  fossil  bones  of  Australia,  exhibited  by  the  Sydney  Museum. 

Austria. — Two  very  beautiful  collections  in  comparative  osteology,  o;xe  especially  prepared 
by  Professor  Hyrtl,  of  Vienna. 


Recommended  for  Purchase  by  Professor  Archer,  f.b.s. 

Argentine  Confederation. — Chiefly  animal  and  vegetable  materials  used  for  food,  clolhii^, 
&c.    (20/.?) 

Austria. — ^Fine  specimens  of  veneers,  and  of  other  prepared  wood-work ;  ornamental 
papers,  playing  cards,  &c. ;  candelabra  and  lamps  of  fiiir  workmanship  in  ormolu ; 
ana  national  costumes.     (50  /.  ?) 

Bahamas. — Very  interesting  specimens  of  cameos,  on  the  shells  of  Cassis  gigantea;  pearls 
of  the  same  shell ;  and  a  collection  of  the  varieties  of  Bahama  sponge.     (50  L  ?) 

Bavaria. — Specimens  of  ornamental  metallic  papers,  ivories,  threads,  and  sjiangles.  Illus- 
trations of  ultramarine  manufacture,  with  applications.  Wood-wou.  A  fine 
series  of  models  of  ploughs.    (60  L  ?) 

Belgium. — A  lace  pillow,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  nmls  in  iron,  brass,  &c    (20 1.  ?) 

Canada. — Specimens  of  native  embroidery.  Collection  of  horns,  skins,  native  arms,  &c. 
(25  i?) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Specimens  of  native  industry.  Useful  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  food  materials.    (35  I.) 

Chili. — Pottery;  grass  hammock;  cloth,  and  other  objects  of  native  manufacture. 
Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  and  products.  Current  coins.  Woods,  &c.  (50/.?) 

Denmark. 
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Egypt. — Native  arms ;  figures  of  natives ;  textiles ;  model  boat ;  implements,  cutlery,  &c. ; 
camel  harness ;  and  raw  products.     (250  L  ?) 

France. — Mosaic  work ;  carton  pierre  ;  embossed  leather  and  its  imitations ;  specimens  of 
bookbinding ;  electrotype  in  copper  and  iron ;  stamped  wood  imitations  of 
■ornamental  leather,  iron,  and  other  materials,  for  decorating  small  boxes,  &c. ; 
illustrations  of  silk-work,  &c.     (250  /.  ?) 

Greece. — Native  costumes  (343/.),  Varieties  of  Turkey  sponges;  food,  and  otiier  raw 
products.    (10  /.  ?) 

Hawaii. — Very  fine  examples  of  native  matting  ;  feather-work.    (60 1.  ?) 

Italy.— 

Japan. — Paper  series ;  fine  art  specimens. 

Malta. — Figures  of  natives ;  model  of  passenger  boat.     (76  /.  ?) 

JUauriiiut. — Basket-work.     (5  /.  ?) 

Mexico. — Copy  of  cast«  of  the  Zodiac  of  Tenotchtitlan,  and  of  Monolith  Altar  (engraved) 
from  the  Great  Square  of  Mexica     (100  /.  ?) 

Morocco, — Native  manufactures  in  cloth,  pottery,  brass,  &c. ;  furniture ;  house  decora- 
tions ;  musical  instruments.     (250 1.) 

Natal. — Native  arms;  musical  instruments ;  horns;  carved  vessels;  woods.    (50  2.?) 

New  Sotith  Wales. — Clock  and  vases  (emu  shells  mounted  in  silver) ;  native  arms ;  woods; 
food  materials ;  implements,  &c.     (450  /.  ?) 

PortugaL — Specimens  and  carvings  of  wood ;  silk  (raw,  &c.) ;  food  material ;  encaustic 
tiles ;  illustrations  of  turpentine  and  resin  gathering ;  architectural  casts  (2502.  ?) 

Prussia. — Iron  castings ;  nickel  and  cobalt  colours ;  minerals ;  models  of  metallumcal 
works  ;  illustrations  of  lead  and  tinfoil  manufactures ;  illustrations  of  silk  cufinire 
and  bee-work.     ( 150  /.  ?) 

Queensland. — Collections  of  native  woods,  food,  and  materia  medica.    (20  /.  ?) 

Republic  de  VEquateur. — Native  arms  and  implements ;  specimens  of  woods.     (30  /.  ?) 

Roumania. — Agricultural  and  domestic  tools  and  utensils ;  specimens  of  natural  history 
and  pottery ;  national  costumes  and  figures  of  natives.    (200  /.  ?) 

Russia. — National  costumes.     (400  /.  ?) 

Siam. — The  whole  collection  is  to  be  offered  to  the  French  Government. 

Spain. — Specimens  of  ornamental  metal-work  ;  furniture ;  gold  lace ;  food  materials ; 
materia  medica ;  silk;  encaustic  tiles ;  national  costumes. ,  (200/.?) 

Sweden. — Figures  showing  national  costumes.  (1,400  /.  ?)    Models  of  boats  (100  /.  ?) 

Switzerland.  —  Watchmaking  (illustrations  of);  engravings  on  nickel;  straw-work; 
muslins,  &c.    (180  /.  ?) 

Trinidad. — Collection  of  native  woods.    (25  /.  ?) 

Tunis. — Native  pottery  ;  arms  and  musical  instruments ;  textiles ;  clothing. 

Turkey. — ^Musical  instruments ;  native  manufactures  and  agricultural  produce ;  cutiery ; 
pottery,  &c. ;  (350  /.  ?)  Costumes  and  figures  (from  50  /.  to  120  /.  each.  Total, 
1,200  /.  ?) 

United  States. — Indian  arms  and  dresses ;  natural  history  specimens ;  tools.     (100  /.  ?) 

Fene.n(e/a.r— Native  manufactures  and  raw  produce  used  for  food,  &c.     (100  /.  ?) 

£. 
The  Total  estimated  Cost  of  Objects  specified  above        -        -    8,127 
Figures  and  Costumes  --------    3,640 


Other  Objects     ---..._£.  4,437 
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Appc:  dii,  No.  2.  E«cOMi(MinEl>  f  >r  PorcLaee  by  J.  Scott  Tucker,  Esq.,  c.  E. 

Algiers. — Eight  models  of  Arab  boats. 

Austria. — Lighthouse,  electrical  and  telegraphic  apparatus ;  drawings  of  bridges ;  work- 
man's manual  (price  40  fr.) ;  samples  of  building  materials,  &c. ;  models 
of  Danublan  steamers,  and  of  racing  wnerry ;  models  of  miscellaneous  mechanical 
apparatus,  boilers,  &c. 

Belgium. — Models  of  railway  apparatus. 
Architectural  models. 
Model  of  a  water-wheel,  and  of  crystals. 

Denmark. — Model  of  a  life-boat. 

Egypt. — Ten  jilaster  panels. 

England. — Plans,  models,  ^ections,  and  other  illustrations  of  railway  apparatus. 
Models,  &c.,  of  marine  works. 
Lighthouse  apparatus  and  models. 
Photographs  and  drawings  relating  to  civil  engineering. 
Architectural  models,  and  samples  of  building  materials. 
Naval  models. 
Miscellaneous,  mechanical,  and  scientific  apparatus. 

France. — Plans,  models,  and  sections  of  railway  apparatus,  and  of  marine  works. 

Lighthouse  and  telegraphic  apparatus. 

Photographs  and  drawings  relating  to  civil  engineering. 

Architectural  models  and  drawings. 

Naval  models. 

Miscellaneous  mechanical  apparatus  for  agricultural,  manufacturing,  building, 
domestic,  camp,  and  other  purposes.  Scientific  apparatus  and  scientific  objectfl 
generally. 

/jtrmoMy. — Model  of  a  gymnasium. 

Sawtdi. — Models  of  double  csnoee. 

Hvlbmd. — Models  of  dam  and  sluice-gates. 
Naval  models. 
Samples  of  horse-shoes. 

Italy, — Model  of  a  lift  for  repairing  ships. 
Architectural  models. 
Models  of  boats  and  steam  engine. 
Samples  of  horse-shoes. 
Miscellaneous  mechanical  apparatus,  &c. 

Malta. — Model  of  a  passenger  boat. 

Newfoundland. — Model  of  a  canoe. 

Norway. — Models  of  ships  and  boats. 

Portugal. — Architectural  casts. 

Prussia. — Models  of  railway  apparatus. 

Photographs  of  plamnsr  and  other  machinery. 
Architectural  models  and  tiles. 
Educational  models. 
Mechanical  apparatus,  models,  &c. 
Samples  of  horse-shoes. 

Russia. — Models  of  frigate  and  corvette. 

Models  of  miscellaneous  mechanical  apparatus. 

Spain. — Models  of  life-boats. 

'  Glazed  tiles ;  models  of  crystals.  j 

Clips  and  stirmps  for  climbing  and  standing  on  ropes.  i 

Sweden. — Models  of  a  beacon,  of  boats,  and  of  a  roof.     Models  of  furnaces,  smeltin^- 
houses,  &c.     Mining  apparatus. 

Turkey. — Model  of  fishing-boat. 

A  sample  set  of  the  standard  weights,  measures,  and  current  coins,  of  the 
following  coimtries : — 

Austria.  France.  Spain. 

Bavaria.  Hesse.  Sweden. 

Belgium.  Japan.  Switzerland. 

Brazil.  Ituy.  Turkey. 

China.  Holland.  United  States. 

Denmark.  Prussia.  Wiirtembei^. 
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Recommended  for  Purchase  by  F.  P.  Hoare,  Esq.  Appendix,  No.  a. 

United  States. — Barlow.     Planetarium,  price  400 1. 


Recommended  for  Purchase  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Scott,  e.e. 

France. — Parmeritier.  Ventilating  windows. 

Serron  &-Cie.     Ventilator. 

Conseil.     Apparatus  for  closing  and  shutting  Persian  blinds. 

Vicat  &  Cie.  Specimens  of  a  sort  of  Mosaic  made  by  the  assistance  of  Port- 
land cement. 

Muller  &  Cie.     Tiles  with  glazed  surfaces. 

Vardiar,  Paul.     Specimen  of  each  of  exhibitor's  upright  hollow  bricks. 

Le  Migucyt.  Sample  of  silex  ore ;  adheres  to  glass  tuod  other  smooth  surfaces, 
and  can  be  used  for  painting  in  colours. 

Lemaire,  No.  870.     Beautiful  work. 

Interior  decorations. 

Iron  castings  in  Classes  22 — 25.  Prices  vary  from  20  francs  for  small  iron 
dishes,  to  400  francs  for  life-size  figures. 

Thirteen  models  of  roof  and  stairs ;  186  models  of  carpentry ;  one  model  of 
an  oblique  bridge,  by  Gaspard  de  Munter. 

Spheres  Solaires  de  M.  Caillette.  (Class  12,  No.  112  in  the  garden.)  These 
are  sun-dials,  very  instructive ;  suitaUe  for  adaptation  to  all  latitudes,  and 
will  give  the  time  to  half  a  minute.     Price  of  dial  and  stand,  15  /.  4  s.  2  d. 

A  very  good  model,  which  might  be  useful  in  metallurgical  instruction,  of 
Bessemer's  process—"  Ecole  Lyonnaise  Centrale." 

A  collection  of  models  of  botanical  specimens. 

Andr^  Martin.  Process  for  enlarging  and  diminishing  casts,  engraved 
copper  plates,  &c. 

Darmstadt, — J.  Schroders.     Collection  of  models  illustrative  of  mechanism  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  &c.,  474  /.  4  s.     (Recommended  also  by  Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq.) 


Education. 
Recommended  by  E.  C.  Johnson,  Esq. 


France. — A  collection  of  appIiaDces  for  tiie  instruction  of  the  blind,  including  specimens 
of  the  writing  machines,  &c.,  since  the  time  of  Hanz  in  1784.  {&OLt) 


Objects  Recommended  by  Mr.  Cok. 
Science. 


France. — Model  of  bridge  erected  without  centering,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Schneider 
&  Cie.     Creusot  works. 

Darmstadt — Models  for  teaching  mechanics,  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  p.i.  c.E., 
Mr.  De  la  Rue,  and  Colonel  Scott,  E.  E. 

Italy. — Anatomical  preparations.     Brunetti. 

England. — Section  of  a  steam  engine  on  an  American  principle,  shown  in  actual  working, 
made  by  the  Whitworth  Company. 

All  Countries. — Ambulances  and  surgical  arrangements  for  the  wounded  in  the  field. 

Musical  Instruments. — EspeciaUy  of  Eastern  nations.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  presented 
the  Egyptian  collection  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  a  selection  from 
the  Tunisian  Department  has  also  been  promised. 


Education. 

Spain. — Mariano  Corderera.     Ouvrages  d'Education. 

France. — Instituteurs  Franks  Directeurs  de  Cours  d'Adultes,  representes  par  le  Ministre 
de  r Instruction  Publique.     Rapports,  documents,  et  travaux  d'&ldves. 

Prussia. — Union  des  Artisans  de  Berlin.     Rapports  et  documents. 

France. — Institut  des  Fr^res  des  feooles  Chretiennes.     iVIethodes  de  dessin,  et  travaux 
d'eltives. 

Austria. — ^oles  reelles  d'Autriche,  r^present^  par  le  Mimstre  de  I'lnstructioB  Publique. 
Travaux  d'€lJves. 
0.128.  G  2  Wurtemberg. 
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Appendu,  No.  3.     Wurtemberg. — Ecolee  ouvri^res  de    Perfectionnement   de  Wurtemberg.      M4tihode  et 
modules  de  dessins.     Travaux  d'fel^ves. 

France. — Association  Poly  technique  pour  rinstruction  gratuite  des   Ouvriere,  Paris. 
Rapports  et  documents. 

Bavaria. — £!cole  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers  de  Nuremberg.     Modules  de  dessins  et  deseins 
d'eleves. 

Atutria. — ]^cole  de  Dessin  du  Musee  Imperial  Royal  Autricbien.     Mod^es  de  dessins. 

Russia. — Gouvemement  Russe,  pour  ses  Scoles  techniques  et  artistiqnes,  et  principalement 
pour  I'ficole  Strogonoff  de  Moscou.     Modules  et  travaux  d'eleves. 

France. — ^coles  de  Dessin  de  M.M.   Lavasseur  et  Lesquien,  Fils,   Paris.     Travaux 
d'fel^ves. 

Hesse  (Class  89). — Soci^te   Industrielle,   Darmstadt     Modules  de  dessins   et  de  m^ 
chanique. 

Austria. — Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Yienne,  pour  see  cours  techniques  da  soir.     Tra- 
vaux d'elives. 

Italy. — ^ole  Professionelle  de  Dessin,  Bergame.     Travaux  d'fel^ves. 

Spain  (Class  89).  —Mariano  Borrell.     M^thodes  de  desdn  et  travaux  d'SlSres. 

France. — Soci^t6  Industrielle,  Elbeuf.     M^thodes  de  dessin  et  travaux  d'^ldves. 
Cours  d'Adultes  de  Dessin  et  d'Industrie,  St.  Quenlin. 

Italy. — Institut  Royal  Technique,  Florence.    Travaux  d'^lSves. 

Switzerland. — Gillet,  Geneve.     M6thode  de  dessin. 

France. — £cole  de  Dessin  de  M.  Devilly,  Metz.     Travaux  d'felives. 
Silbermann.     Collections  ^l^mentaires  de  physique. 

Denmark. — ficole  Technique,  Copenhagen.     Travaux  d'dl^ves. 

France. — £cole  de  Dessin  de  Mme.  Levasseur,  pour  les  jeunes  filles,  Paris.     Travaux 
d'^lSves. 

Prt««a.— Ecole  de  Dessin,  Nassau.     Travaux  d'eleves. 

Italy. — Institut  Royal  Technique,  Naples.    Travaux  d'^ldves. 

France. — Havant.     Publications  et  cours  relatifs  i  I'enseignement  des  sciences. 
Etablissement  des  Pupilles  de  la  Marine.     Travaux  d'^l^ves. 
ifecoles  Maritunes  de  Brest,  de  Cherbourg,  de  Lorient,  de   Rochefort,  de 
Toulon.     Travaux  d'eleves, 

ficoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers  d'Aix,  d' Angers,  de  Ch&lons.     Travaux  d'eleves. 
lustituteurs  Primaires  des  Vosges.     Travaux  d'^l^ves. 


Recommended  for  Purchase,  by  J.  H.  Pollen,  Esq. 

France, — Norman  and  other  head-dresses. 

Fremiet,  Classes  14  and  15.     Sets  of  costume  figures  (small): — Also  in 

India,  Cochin  China,  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal. — Sections. 

Scandinavia. — All  of  great  service  for  the  schools;  besides  the  large  figures  in  the 
Scandinavian  sections. 


Rec  omuended  for  Purchase,  by  Richard  Redgrave,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Russia  (Strogonoff  School  of  Design). — Thirty-five  drawings,  representing  Russian  orna- 
ment.    Price  151  /. 

A  selection  of  French  and   Belgian  pictures,  to  be  made  firom  Universal 
Exhibition  and  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  for  use  of  art  students. 

Austria. — Reproductions. 


Recommended  for  Purchase,  by  H.  A.  Bowler,  Esq. 

Fourteen  paintings,  amounting  in  all  to  1,105  /.,  lately  exhibited  in  the  salons 
of  the  Beaux  Arts. 

Uiusia. — A  collection  of  casts  (Strogonoff  School  of  Design). 
Six  plaster  casts  (Filimoner). 

"  Copies,  photographies  des  miniatures  des  mannscrits  Grecs,  conserv^es 
dans  le  Tr^sor  Patriarchal  de  Moscou."  Three  livraisons  can  be  exchanged  for 
otiier  reproductions  of  value  of  28  /. 

Russia. 
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Rzusia. — "  Reproductions    photographiques    d'antiquites  Kusses,    conserv^es    dans    le    Appendix,  No.  2. 
Monast^re  de  Troitsky  Lavra,  GouTernement  de  Moscou,  execut^es  par  les  — — 

moins  eux-mSmes."     120  platcB. 

Portugal. — Cast  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Crux,  by  the 
Architectural  Society  of  Lisbon. 

Norway. — Casts  of  large  wooden  doorways. 


Group  I. — France. — CI.  4.  Architecture. 
Recommended  by  Louis  Giuner,  Esq. 

A.  indicates  fint-tate  work.    B.  also  good  among  the  good. 

There  are  very  superior  productions  among  the  many  elaborate  drawii^,  of  the 
inTentlon  of  die  architects,  as  of  restorations  of  ruined  buildings  in  Rome  and  in  France. 

Most  of  the  large  coloured  drawings  (restorations  sent  from  Rome),  seem  to  belong  to 
the  French  Government,  and  could  only  be,  if  desired,  copied.  The  principal  ones 
we: — 

Catalognc. 

No.  842.     G.  A.  Ancelet.     Two  large  drawings ;  the  Via  Appia  restored ;  coloured. 

A.  847.     C.  Ph.  Boitte.     Thirteen  drawings ;  "  Restoration  of  the  Acropolis  and  the 

Propylain" ;  coloured. 

B.  849,  850.     Ch.  Chauvin.     Decorations  of  the  Salle  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 

toir  Imperial ;  executed  by  order  of  the  Emperor ;  coloured. 

A.  848.     P.  E.  Bonnet.     Restoration  of  the   Theatre  at  Pompeii ;  1 1  drawings ; 

coloured. 

B.  861.     E.  J.  B.  Guillaume.     Ten  coloured  drawings  of  a  restoration  of   the 

Temples  of  Roma  and  Augustus. 

862.     The  same.     Restoration  of  the  Theatre  of  Verona ;  10  coloured  draw- 
ings ;  details  important. 

864.     A.  I.  Henard.     Project  of  a  monument  to  celebrate  the  alliance  of  nations ; 
6  very  large  drawings. 
B.  866.     C.  Huot.     Project  of  a  museum  and  school  of  design  for  the  town  of  Aix 

en  Provence ;  4  drawings. 

868.     T.  A  L.  Toyau.    Twelve  coloured  drawings ;  the  Temple  of  Heliopolis 
(11  and  12  paintings  from  Paestum  and  Pompeii). 
B.  870.     Ch.  F.  Lameire.      Nine   frames  full ;    project  for   decorating  a  church, 

taken  from  the  Apocalypse ;  many  interesting  details,  all  in  colour. 

875.     Const.  Moyaux.     Six  coloured  drawings ;  restoration  of  the  Tabelarium. 

A.  876.     A.  N.  Rormand.    Thirteen. coloured  drawings;  Palace  built  for  Prince 

Napoleon,  avenue  Montague. 
885.     Ch.  A.  Questel.     Six  coloured  drawings ;  Library  and   Museum  of  the 
town  of  Grenoble. 

B.  888.     F.  Thomas.     Ten  frames  full ;  Nos.  4  to  10,  restoration  of  the  palace 

discovered  by  M.  Victor  at  Khorasabat. 
889.     F.  E.  Trilhe.     Three  frames ;  project  for  a  museum  of  "  Arts  Indus- 

triels." 
891.     T.  A.  E.  Vaudremer.     Eight  drawings ;  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  of 

Hadrian,  and  the  Castel  St.  AngcTo  as  it  is  now. 

The  following  Numbers  are  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  last  Exhibition  of  the 
Champs  Elis^es,  and  are  not  yet  taken  into  the  French  Catalogue  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

B.  2502.  S.  L.  Badgny.  Nine  coloured  drawings ;  project  to  restore  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  "  de  la  place  publique  de  Valenciennes."    (8  and  9,  a  monument  to  Watteau.) 

Group  II. — Classes  5  and  6. 
CI.  6. — Illustrated  Works  and  Engravings. 

12.  T.  Baudry.  ^'''"''"'^ 

A.  14.  P.  C.  Dunod.  £dicte  sur  I'architecture  Lombarde,  par  F.  de  Dartein ;  with 
many  good  wood-cuts ;  125 /r. 

17.  Morel.  Palais,  chateaux,  hotels,  et  maisons  de  France  du  xv.  et  xvi.  sidcles,  par 
CI.  Sauvageot ;  4  vols,  in  fol.,  100  livraisons,  2/r.  50  c.  each. 

B.  Morel.  Mon<^raphie  du  Palais  de  Commerce  4difi6  &  Lyon,  par  R.  Dardel ; 
25  livraisons,  4  4/r.  each. 

0.128  g3  B,    MoreU 
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Appendix,  No,  2.        B.     Morel.     Lee  Arts  Arabes,  par  J.  Bourgoin ;  40  liTTMsoos,  5  fr.  each. 

(Mr.  Morel,  who  continually  sends  about  his  works,  will  submit  what  else  he 

has  published.) 

26.  T.  Turgfan.     Los  grands  Ugines ;  6  vols,  in  fol.,  I2/r.  per  voL 

A.  27.  Germer  Bailli^re.     Five  large  wood-cute  of  plants,  insects,  &c.  &c. 

51.  Gouquil  &  C'.     To  be  found  among  the  lithographic  publications.     A.    Cosrs  cte 
dessin  d'apres  les  maitres. 

B.  97.  R.  H.  Digeoii      Engravings  and  coloured  plates  after  Assyrian  antiquities. 

A.  130.  S.  Marie.     Lithograpliies  and  photo-lithographies. 

B.  132.  Engelmann  &  Graf.     The  bctst  small  lithochromes  from  ancient  missals. 

Prussia  and  States  of  North  Germany. 

2.  Ernst  &  Kom.     A  variety  of  works  on  architecture,  for  which  exists  a  separate 
priced  catal<^ae. 

Spettn. 

A.     1.  Ministere  de  Fomento.     A  magnificent  work.     "  Monuments  architectonique? 
de  I'Espagne,"  publics  aux  frais  de  la  nation  ;  25/r.,  par  cahier. 

Class  8. — France. 

A.  No.  9.  Aubry.     Fine  plaster  casts  from  plants. 

B.  No.  25.  G.  Boeringer.     Chryso-plastic  or  metallised  photogra{>hie. 

No.  107.  V.  Heng.     Good  drawings  for  goldsmith  work,  among  which  particularly  an 
Indian  houlka. 

A.  No.  1 22.  L.  Laine.     Very  elegant  designs  in  colour  for  goldsmitk  work ;  le  coffiret 
imperial,  &c.  &c. 

No.  155.  P.  Manguin.     Drawings  and  photc^ajJis  of  furniture  and  sepulchral  mo- 
numents. 

No.  220.  C.  Sauvageot.— /&«  No.  17,  Class  6. 

CI.  8. —  La  Belgique. 

B.  No.  6.  Simoneau  et  Toovey.     Photo-lithogra^rfiic  impressions  and  heliography. 

CI.  8. — Bavaria. 
A.     No.  8.  F.  Kreifamiyer.     Good  plaster  casts,  models,  &c. 

CI.  8, —  Wirtemberg. 

A.  Nob.  1  and  2.  Koyal  Coimcil  for  the  Improvement  of  Schools.  Large  and  very 
superior  casts  of  plants,  and  engravings  of  the  same. 

CI.  8.— Italic. 
No.  13.  P.  Vitali.     Drawing  of  a  fountain  at  Perugia. 

Additional  to  Class.  6. 

Wurtembtrg. 
No.  2.  T.  G.  Cotta. 
No.  5.  Ebner  &  Seubert.     Works  on  the  fine  arts. 

A.  Without  a  number.  Austria,  Class  6.  A  most  magnificent  and  useful  work  on  the 
crown  jewels  of  Austria,  Hungary,  &c.  &c. ;  48  plates,  in  colour ;  imp.  folio ;  330  florins. 

B.  Ditto  -  the  same,  imprimerie,  Lugd.  &  Real. ;  the  "  Shrines  of  the  Relics  at 
Gratz ;"  with  1 1  photographs. 

Atutria. 
5.  Wiirtemberg  at  No.  5.     Heider  and  Von  Eitclberger ;  monuments  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  Austrian  estates ;  a  finely  illustrated  wwk. 

Bavaria. 

A.  No.  3.  Hefner  Von  Alteneck.  Mostinterestingdealensby  German,  mostly  Augsburg, 
artists  for  the  rich  armoury  which  go  in  frame  under  the  name  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
sm.  fol. 

A.  No.  3.  The  same.  The  Art  treasury  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Karl  Anton  von  Hohen- 
zoUem  Seignearingae ;  coloured  engravings ;  18  plates. 
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Wurtemberg.  Appendix,  No.  2. 

B.  Claea  6.  No.  9.    C.  Mauken.     Good  ornaments;    100  plates  of  the  drawings  by  

Conrad  Weitbrecht. 

B.  Class  6.  No.  2.  T.  C.  Cotta.  Massmer's  collection  of  the  Boisseren  pictures.  Sm. 
in  fol. ;  2nd  edition. 

Netherlands. 

A.  Class  15.  No.  23.     Vander  Marsh ;  large  ;  superior,  and  very  reconunendable. 

B.  Class  8.  No.  3024  and  267  ;  both  numbers  not  existing  in  the  catalogue ;  cromo- 
Uthogiaphs  of  church  vesselB. 

France. 

A.  Ministere  de  1' Instruction  Publique.  Fine  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris,  of  ornaments, 
friezes,  &c. 

France.     Photography,  &c.,  CI.  9. 

Among  CI.  6,  No.  30,  are  to  be  found  some  very  supeiior  photo-lidiographs  by  T. 
Marie. 

A.  CI.  9.  No.  23.  A.Bracen(of  Doonach)  has  exhibited  alarge  collection  of  very  good  fac- 
similes of  drawings  by  the  great  masters,  produced  by  photography,  and  carbonized. 

Prussia. 

GL  9.  No.  23.  The  Staatz  druckerry  of  Prussia  has  exhibited  heliographic  specimens 
of  etruscan  vessels  and  ornaments,  &c.  &c.  (belongs  to  Class  5.) 
CI.  9.  No,  43,  F.  Brandt.     Good  photographs. " 

Austria;  Bavaria. 

CI.  9.  No.  26.  T.  Leth.     Photographs  on  porcelain,  and  piioto-litiiografribies. 
CI.  9.  No.  37.  P.  Pretsch.     Photo-gal vant^raphie  exhibition. 

Italy. 
CI.  9.  No.  22.  P.  Lombardi-photographic  specimen  of  Luca  della  llobbia  ware. 

A.  CL  15.  No.  2.  (No.  49  of  the  private  catak^ue)  Kiessen ;  a  fine  drawing  of  tke 
principal  ahar  at  the  Catliedral  of  Munich. 

Russia, 
A.  Belongs  to  Classes  5  and  6,  but  without  numbers. 
A.  Antiquit^B  Russez  ineditez,  de  Novogorod. 
A.  Drawn  by  R.  Martinov ;  coloured,  good  and  interesting. 

.  France.     Architecture,  CI.  4. 

2503.  T.  L.  Batigny.     Project  of  a  palace  for  a  banker ;  seven  drawings. 

A.  2511.  A  Bourgeois.  29  drawings  in  14  frames;  the  works  of  restoration  executed  at 
the  Chateau  d'  Arret,  by  M.  Moreau;  many  very  worth  having,  although  others  are  tasteless. 

A.  2546.  Rohault  de  fleury.  Six  very  fine  drawings  in  colour,  representing  the  "  Palazzo 
Vecchio  "  at  Florence. 

A.  2547.  The  same.  Abeautifuldrawii^of  the  Palazzo  del  Podest&  at  Florence;  coloured. 

The  following  drawings  are  among  those  which  are  exhibited  round  the  jardin  inte- 
rieur.     It  seems,  that  for  them,  also  no  catalogue  exists. 

138.  Dubois.  11  drawings;  architecture  civile  de  la  renaisance.  These  seem  to  belong 
to  Government,  but  might  be  copied. 

124.  Chateau  Imperial  de  Pierrefond. 

90.  Du  Tub^  de  Favuel  (?)  a  screen. 

Wurtemherg,  on  the  same  line. 

Kestoration  of  the  Mnnster  of  tJlm.     See  below  among  the  engravings. 

B.  Empire  Ottoman.  Construction  du  Gare  ;  drawn  by  Ergere ;  with  many  other  inte- 
resting Turkish  buildings  and  monuments,  but  all  without  numbers. 

B.  In  the  Scandinavian  department  of  the  Histoire  du  travail  Maudelgren,  Monumens 
Scandinaves  du  Moyen  age.     See  below  the  publications. 

Architecture.     Prussia  and  the  Northern  Estates. 
Class  2.  Nos.  14,  15,  16  and  17.     Federico  Lose.      Four  exquisite  re^orations  of 
terra-cotta  buildings  in  Lombardy. 

14.  II  Palazzo  communaJe  d'Piaoenza. 

15.  II  Santuario  di  Crema. 

16.  Cathedrale  di  Crema. 
1 17.  H  campanile  di  Crema.     All  coloured. 

Roumania,  without  numbers.     Project  for  a  villa  for  H.S.H.  Prince  Charles  de  Hohen. 
zollern. 
2.  Section  of  ditto ;  coloured  drawings. 
0.128.  o4  B.    In 
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Appendix,  No.  s.        B.  In  the  Department  of  Roumania  there'  are  many  interesting  details  ;  drawings  of 
antiquities,  bnildings,  &c.,  but  no  catalogue. 

Stephen  Emictian.  A  laige  drawing  outline  in  pen  of  the  Bieerica-trei-cherarche  diu 
Jasi.     (The  front  of  a  building.) 

Italy.  A.  CI.  2.  Two  colossal  drawings  of  the  side  entrance  of  St.  Maria  del  fiore  at 
Florence,  and  of  the  tabernacle  in  Or  San  Michaele,  both  in  colour,  and  very  fine ;  none  of 
the  numbers  in  the  French  Catalogue  corresponds  with  the  articles  exhibited. 

Russie.     Catalogue  special. 

B.     Nos.  117  and  118.     "La  tour  des  enfants"  at  the  Alhambra ;  large  fine  drawing. 

France.  A.  80.  S.  E.  E.  Brandon.  Mural  painting,  executed  at  the  "  Oratoire  de  St. 
Brigitte  h  Rome." 

Recommended  for  Purchase  by  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  Esq. 

4fyeria.— Photographs,  by  Captain  Piroul. 

Austria. — A  pair  of  ornamented  ear-rings,  fiUgree  work ;  ensimel  cupholders. 
*  Eiliibitcd  by  *  200  specimens  of  animals,  &.c.  in  spirits  (40 1.) 

M.B. Trie,  Prague.  Highly  interesting  specimens  of  personal  jewellery. 

*  30  species  of  corals  and  radiata  (7/.  16  s.  8<f.) 
Two  photographs  (by  Leth  &  Wister)  of  art  objects. 

Coloured  lithographs  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  from  the  Imperial  printing, 
establishment  at  Vienna. 

Chromolithographs,  by  Holzel  (30  francs  each). 

Four  small  cases  of  skeletons  of  reptiles  and  fisii,  by  Professor  Hyrtl  (Class  xii. 
No.  4.) 
Dr.  Fritsch's  Hist.  Nat  des  Oiseaux  de  I'Europe  (7 1  ?) 
Tools,  and  models  of  tools,  by  Wertheim. 

Baden. — Photographs  of  Heidelberg  (MederSt  Richard.) 

Bavaria. — Photographs  of  chefe  d'oeuvre  de  I'art  (Bruckmann.) 

Belgium. — Photographs  of  paintings  in  the  Musee  Wiertz  (Class  ix.  No.  78.) 

Coloured  photographs  of  pictures  at  Ghent,  by  Van  Eyck  (Class  ix.  No.  9.) 

Denmark.—  Reproductions  of  ancient  Scandinavian  work ;    an  antique  fibula,  bracelets,- 
necklets,  and  brooches,  with  applied  filigree  work. 

Coloured  illustrations,  natural  history,  by  C.  Thomam  (Class  vi.  16.) 

France. — Twelve  examples  of  coloured  paper  (exhibited  by  Cli.  Aubry),  1/.  11 «. 

Seven  works  exhibited  by  A.  Morel,  as  examples  of  art  books,  42  /.  5<. 

Similar  works  (not  exhibited),  by  same  publisher,  22 1.  9  s. 

Highly  interesting  examples  of  personal  jewellery  (in  History  of  Labour). 

Two  books,  "  Marc  Anioine,"  and  "  Recueil  d'ornements,"  each  100  francs. 

Four  photographs  of  art  objects. 

Photographs  of  flowers,  coloured  after  nature,  by  Kahn  &  Co.  (Class  ix.  31.) 

Models  of  leaves,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ponce  Blanc. 

Photographs  of  leaves  exhibited  by  Audry  (Class  viii.  No.  9.) 

Greece. — Earrings  of  gold  repousse    and  applied  filigree  work,  antique  pattern   (Class- 
xxi.  2.) 

Firussia. — Ruprecht's,  Atlas  der  Naturgeschichte  (2  /.  8<.  id.) 

Russia. — Two  photographs  [Caucasus  and  Kremlin],  Class  ix.  7. 

Portugal. — Pair  of  earrings,  goa  work. 

Morocco. — Suggestive  specimens  of  personal  jewellery. 

Sweden. — Work  containing  illustrations  of  engraved  stones  (Runic),  Class  vi. 

Wurtemberg. — ^Tableaux  servant  k  I'Etude  de  I'Histoire  Universelle,  by  L.  Weisser, 

France. — Heliographie    -    -    -     Placet. 

Heliogravure    -    -    >    Drivet  &  Balans. 
Photo-lithog.    -    -    -    Lemercier. 

Ditto    -    -    -    -    Poitevin. 

Ditto    -    -    (proced^  Marie). 
Photographs  metalized,  Bieringer. 

Photographic  engraving  in  relief  on  metal,  Comte's  process. 
Lithography,  examples  of,  Bertant. 

Ditto  -   coloured  and  chromo,  Dupuy. 
Etchings  of  ornament,  Goupil. 
Cromohfljograph,  by  Paterno. 
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Rbcohuended  for  Purchase  by  George  Wallis,  Esq.  Appendix,  No.  a. 

France.-  Cana.     A  tripod  pluteau,  with  subjects  of   the  chase,  &c.,  bronze ;   price  22/. 
Would  be  suitable  for  circulation  to  provincial  exhibitions. 

France. — Lemaire.     Tripod  plant  vase      -    -     22  /. 
Tripod  stand  en  suite     -     22  /. 
France. — Fel.    The  bronze  group  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  with  the  metal  jets  and  mould 
marks  untouched  from  the  sand,  25 1. 

France, — Paget.     Iron  repouss^  and  chiselled  door  knocker. 

Russia. — Lieberick.     Dead  stag  on  a  rush  matting,  bronze,  9/.  124. 

Total  cost  (about)  100  /. 


Abt  Manufactubeb. 


Recommbkobo  by  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  u.r. 

Egypt. — ^The  Meymar  collection. 

Morocco. —  Pottery  and  stuffs. 

Persia. — Book  covers,  &c. 

France. — Baccarat's  glass;  especially  the  white  and  ruby  engrared  vases. 
Barbedienne.     Objects  in  metal  and  enamel. 

Spain — Spanish  metal  work. 

France. — Genlis  and  Rudchart.     Tiles  and  pottery. 
PulL     Ancient  ware. 

Plate ;  specimens  exhibited  by  Fanni^re  pdre,  and  at  Cbristofe's. 
Enamels  (at  Duron's). 

Austria. — Leimer.     Intarsia  wood-work. 

Denmark. — Inlaid  wood. 

Prussia. — Specimens  of  cheap  china. 

Japan. — Specimens  of  porcelain,  in  bnilding  in  machinery  section. 

Italy. — Specimens  of  carred  wood  and  ivory  and  ebony  inlay.     Peasant  jewellery. 


Rbcomhbnobd  for  Purchase  by  P.  Graham,  Esq. 

Enamels  by  Lepec. 

A  cup  and  cover  with  gold  cupid,  mounted ;  price  300  /. 

A  bottle  in  the  Persian  style ;  100  /. 

A  cup,  red  enamel  tripod  ;  80  /. 

Roudillon.     Tapestry,  with  metallic  ground  in  the  Oriental  style. 


Recommendes  for  Purchase  by  Owen  Jones,  Esq. 

Ita/y. — Collection  of  595  objects  of  Italian  jewellery.  Recommended  also  by  Mr.  Cole,  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Maskelyne,  and  Mr.  lAyard,  m.p. 

ilforoci'o.— Specimens  of  pierced  plaster  windows,  blue  and  white,  from  Tan^iers.  Gold 
embroidery  on  velvet,  and  several  smaller  specimens  of  perfect  design.  Many 
woven  fabrics  of  elegant  design. 

Persia. — Book  covers,  boxes,  arms. 

F!gypt. — Wonderful  specimen  of  inscriptions  in  gold  and  silver,  embroidered  on  black 
ground. 

Rude  pottery  of  the  Nile,  good  shapes,  kc.    Magnificent  gold,  silver,  and  colour, 
embroidered  on  velvet. 

China. — Embroidery  on  red  silk  ;  magnificent  specimen,  and  many  others,  in  different  parts 
of  China. 

Japan. — Carvings  in  ivory,  and  many  valuable  specimens  of  lacker  work. 

Siam. — Painted  blinds,  interesting  drawing,  quite  mediaeval  in  character. 

Prussia. — Pierced  circle  of  thin  iron,  5/6  diameter,  imitated  from  the  iron  work  of  Cairo  ; 
wonderful  casting  and  good  imitation. 
Several  reproductions  in  Berlin  iron  of  Cellini  works. 
0.128.  H  Algerine 
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Algerine  Shops. — Many  purchases  might  be  made  here  ns  examples  of  Democratic  art; 
plate,  lamps.  It  ather,  wood  brackets,  embroidery,  woven  fabrics,  &c. 

China. — ^Two  tables,  price  14/. ;  two  ditto,  price  12  /. ;  bronze  incense  burner,  price  24 1. 

Italy. — "  Pde  Dieu  "  (also  recommended  by  Mr.  Cole). 

Sictm. — Musical  instruments. 


Recommended  for  Purchase  by  John  Webb,  Esq., 
France. — Fourdinois.     Upright  cabinet,  3,000/. 


Becohmended  by  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Esq. 

Persia. — A  box  (No.  164),  and  a  guitar  with  a  box  beneath  it,  as  examples  of  mosaic  work 
of  Shivaz.    Other  examples  may  be  found  among  the  book  bindings,  from  which 
a  specimen  of  Persian  floral  ornament  would  be  worth  acquiring. 
(Book-covers,  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Layard.) 

Morocco  and  Tunis, — From  the  collection  of  furniture  of  the  Moorish  courts,  which  is 
instructive,  pure  in  colour,  and  good  in  general  form  and  design,  is  recommended. 

An  admirable  desk-table  of  painted  wood  ;  also  a  small  taue  for  a  dinner  tray, 
and  cupboards,  and  a  bracket. 

(Morocco  pottery  and  stuffs;  recommended  by  Mr.  Layard.) 

Coloured  drawings,  to  be  executed,  of  the  wall  decorations. 

Two  tables ;  patterns  good  in  design  and  colour. 

Tatigiers. — Blue  and  white  porcelain. 

One  or  more  Arabesque  frames,  in  which  photographs  of  Tangiers  are  exhibited. 

Moorish  jewellery. 
Egypt. — A  silver  filigree  coffee  service,  and  a  specimen  of  personal  ornament,  such  as  a 

bracelet. 

Turkey. — Specimens  of  common  porcelain. 


Recohhen  ord  for  Purchase  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  Esq. 

France. — Barhedienne.  Two-handled  bronze  cup,  damascened,  or  encrusted  witli  natural 
foliage  in  gold  and  silver.     No.  76.     Price,  8,000  francs. 

Silver  cup  in  repouss^  work.     No.  71.     Price  3,000  francs. 

Fourdinois.  Cabinet.in  carved  walnut  wood,  price  35,000  (?)  francs.  A  most 
elaborate  and  beautifully  executed  piece,  probably  the  most  important  speci- 
men ever  likeW  to  be  produced,  of  a  characteristic  modern  French  style. 

Denidre.  Chimney-piece  with  oval  mirror,  in  marble  and  gilt  bronze ;  20,000 
francs. 

Royal  Manufactory  of  Sevres.  Oval  vase  (No.  348)  in  "  vert  celadon  "  vrith 
ornamentation  in  relief,  in  white ;  in  point  of  art  the  most  excellent  specimen 
exhibited  ;  5,000  francs. 

Plate  in  porcelain  or  faience  ;  painted  in  enamel ;  subject,  a  lady  with  a  cup  of 
chocolate ;  260  francs.    (Deck.) 

Deck.     Painted  plate, "  Femme  aux  champignons ;"  600  francs. 

The  painted  faiences  of  Mr.  Deck  were  especially  noticed  by  the  jury,  and  held 
to  show  the  greatest  amount  of  originality  and  of  real  merit  of  any  of  the  works 
exhibited  in  the  section. 

India. — Ancient  silver  casket,  ornamented  with  perforated  Arabesque  work. 

Selection  of  Cashmere  lacquered  work,  for  distribution  to  schools  and  provincial 
museums. 

England. — Large  oviform  porcelain  vase ;  green  ground  (marked  A  189),  painted  with 
medallions  at  front  and  back,  representing,  respectively,  a  gi'oup  of  children  and 
flowers.  As  a  specimen  of  decorative  porcelain  of  high  quality,  of  good  taste  in 
design,  and  highly  finished  execution.     (Minton.) 

(Minton.)  Parian  group  of  children,  with  a  waggon  wreathed  with  vine  leaves, 
a  centre  piece  for  grapes.     An  original  and  tasteful  design  well  carried  out 

(Wedgwood.)  Chimney  piece  in  alabaster,  inlaid  with  Wedgwood  ware 
plaques.  Recommended  as  a  successful  adaptation  of  ceramic  products  to  archi- 
tectural purposes. 

(Wright  and  Mansfield.)    Book-case  or  cabinet  in  satin-wood ;  price  1,000  {. 

Also  recommended  by  Mr.  Cole. 

(Hqlland.)  "  Etagere  "  witli  champleT6  enamels  inlaid,  or  large  cabinet,  in  style 
of  12th  century. 

Estimate  (rough)  of  cost,  3,870/. 
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Bbcommbndbd  for  Purchase  by  M.  Digby  fVi/att,  Esq.  Appendix,  No.  3. 

France.~—A  small  ebony  cabinet  by  Boudillon  ;  extremely  elegant. 

A  fountain  in  blue  and  other  faience  bjr  Jean.  A  good  specimen  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  faience  de  Nevers  to  decoration. 

An  enamel  bead  of  a  lady,  with  an  inscription  beneath,  beginning  "  Sola  manet 
virtus,"  by  Alfred  Meyer.  Good  art  applied  to  industry,  and  mastery  of  trant- 
lucency  as  a  process  in  enamelling. 

A  picture  made  by  various  plaques  of  shaped  faience,  and  combined  on  the  stained 
glass  picture  principle,  by  Rousseau.  Valuable  model  for  execution  of  similar 
works  in  our  country,  in  whi(!:h  fresco  cannot  endure,  and  mosaic  must  always  be 
very  costly. 

Papal  Stalei. — Small  ebony  and  ivory  engraved  cabinet,  by  Gatti.  Excellent,  and  possess- 
ing good  general  effect.     Recommended  also  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Ilaly. — A  large  collection  of  jewellery  as  wora  by  the  Italian  peasantry,  made  by  Castellani* 
Possessing    beauty  and   historical    interest  of  types  founded    on    classical   and 
ethnographical  tradition,  and  rapidly  disappearing.     Also  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cole,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Maskelyne,  and  Mr.  Layard,  m.p. 
Damascening  and  steel  work,  by  Cortilazzo. 

Spain. — Damascening  and  steel  work,  by  Ziiloaza. 

RiistiaJ- — Embroidery  on  white  linen,  and  some  of  the  Caucasian  metal  work.  Good  tradi- 
tional patterns. 

Anything  purchasable  from  the  History  of  Labour  collection.  Recommmended 
as  new  types  for  study. 

Sweden  or  Norway. — Anything  purchasable  from  the  History  of  Labour  gallery  of. 

India. — Specimens  of  Biddery  ware  and  other  damascening.  Recommended  for  beauty 
and  for  conservation  of  types. 

Painted  boxes,  &c.  from  Cashmere,  and  work  produced  on  the  lathe  by  working 
through  various  coats  of  lac  varnish.  Becommended  for  novelty  of  types  and 
process  and  for  portability,  for  travelling  museums. 

Inlaid  and  pietra  dura  work ;  the  Guthrie  collection.  Desirable  on  account  of 
its  beauty,  and  the  difficulty  of  ever  again  forming  such  a  collection. 

India,  Algeria,  and  the  Caucasus. — Textile  fabrics  in  considerable  qaanuty  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

Cochin  China. — Murqueteries  and  other  work,  for  novelty  and  beauty  of  mother  of  pearl 
inlay,  &c. 

Turkey. — Furniture  chests,  &c.,  with  tortoiseshell  and  mother  of  pearl  inlay. 


Recommended  for  Purchase  by  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  c.b. 
Art  manufactures ;  several  rather  for  manufacturing  utility  than  as  specimens  of  Art. 

FrrtB«.— Specimens  of  glass  work  from  Baccarat,  especially  three  engraved  in  ruby  glass. 

One  pair,  I6,000yr. ;  a  single  one  5,000/r.  (Also  recommended  by  Mr.  Layard.) 

Pair  of  large  light  blue  vases,  painted;   8,000/r.  per  pair. 

Specimens  of  carving  in  wood,  as  a  table,  executed  by  Chopia. 

Viot. — Two  vases  showing  uses  of  different  marbles  and  enamels  on  elephants' 
heads;  16,000^. 

Onyx  vase  and  enamels,  4,000  fr.  Two  busts,  11,000  fr.  Statue  of  Florentine 
singer,  by  Paul  Dubois,  1,600  fr. 

Barbedienne.— Cabinet  in  enamel,  16,000 /r.  Bronze  cup,  8,000^.  Mirror, 
12,000 /r.  Pot  and  plate,  660 /r.  (Metal  and  enamel  specimens,  also  recom< 
mended  by  Mr.  Layard.) 

Marchaud. — Two  black  marble  vases  in  Greek  style,  1,400^. 

Fountain  in  silvered  bronze,  20,000  fr.{?) 

Three  large  figures  sh.owing  uses  of  Algerian  onyx  and  marble  ;  large  decorative 
objects,  to  be  stationary  in  museum,  76,000^. 

Sevres  Court. — Lu^e  white  porcelain  vase  as  a  specimen  of  manufacture, 
16,000 /r. 

Light  purple  vase  with  surface  modelling  in  various  tints.  No.  538.  Price. 
1,500 /r. 

CoUinot— Specimens  of  tiles  and  vases  in  imitation  Persian  ware. 

Paintings,  by  Adam  Yvon  (1866),  on  lai^e  plaques  of  pottery,  for  surfiice 
decoration. 

Fourdinnois. — Cabinet  sculptures  of  inlaid  light  coloured  wood,  3,000  /. 

A  second  cabinet,  1,500  I.  ? 

Dufresne. — Coupe  artistique.    Repous»^  and  damascened  work. 

Lepec. — Enamel  necklace.     Champlevg.     Specimen  of  his  painting. 

Gille.— Rue  Paradis  Poisonniere,   No.  28.    Statue  of  Bernard  Palissy,  two 

metres  high  in  bisque,  3,600  //.    Specimen  of  difficult  manufaotoie.    Other  works. 
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Appendix,  No.  a.   Prussia. — Roundels  of  terra  cotta. 

— —  Steel  gate  oi»  machinery  platform. 

Austria. — Specimens  of  glass  and  metal  work. 

Itali/, — Collection  of  jewellery  of  the  peasants  of  different  provinces  of  ftaly,  1,100 1.  Also 
recommended  by  Mr.  Layard,  m.p.,  Mr.  Maskelyae,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  &c. 

Carved  "  Prie  Dieu  "  by  Barbetti,  and  other  carved  work. 
.Inlaid  cabinet  of  ivory  und  ebony,  by  Gatti.     (200  /.  ?) 

Denmark. — Silver  horn,  with  figure  of  St.  George,  very  characteristic  specimen.     (500/.?) 
ChrJstensen. 
Specimens  of  various  horns,  &c.  in  silver  work. 
Specimens  of  cabinet  work,  characteristic  and  moderate  in  price. 

Russia. — Specimensof  Moscow  jewellery;  highly  characteristic. 

Specimens  of -goldsmiths'  work  for  useful  purposes,  based  upon  ancient  national 
examples. 

China. — Some  gorgeous  embroidered  draperies,  as  samples  of  colour.     Porcelain. 

Japan. — Specimen  of  lacouered  cabinets,  6,000 yV*. 

Ancient  porcelain  vase,  dated.     Price  70 1. 

This  opportu[iity  should  be  taken  to  carry  out  a  suggcBtion  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  years  ago,  for  making  a  collection  illustrative  of  the  uses  of  paper. 
Sculptured  ivory  tusks,  l,000yr.  each. 
Ancient  objects  of  art  manufacture. 
Vase,  No.  184.     Price  1,000  yr. 
Enamelled  cups.  No.  185.     1,500 /r. 
Tortoise  shell  tray,  No.  174.     3,600/r. 

Egypt. — The  Meymar  collection  of  Arabian  ornament.  (Recommended  also  by  Greville 
Chester,  Esq.,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  Mr.  Robinson.)  6,000  /.  asked. 

■  Italy. — Spinette  of  Milanese  work  by  Annabalis  de  Roxis.     1576.     1,200/. 

Sculptured  Inarble,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Beurdeley  for  sale  probably  by  Mr.  Spence. 
16th  century. 
Several  fine  bronze  busts  and  other  bronzes. 

5;>ain.— ^Damascene  gold  and  iron  shield.     6,000yr, 
Ornamental  guitar.     3,000 /r. 

England. — Dobson.    Engraved  glass  bottle,  subjects  being  animals.     150  guineas, 
Barnard  4r  Bishop.    Gates.     750  /. 
Large  Candelabrum.     Hart  S(  Son.    190  /. 

Cabinet.  Jackson  ^  Grciham  (Class  14,  No.  21).  Price  in  parts,  a.  oomv 
plete,  1,100  /.  b.  specimens  of  the  surface  only,  from  450  /.  to  850  /.  {tee  rough 
sketch). 

Inlaid  Case  for  piano.    Jackson  ^  Graham.    260  /. 

Enamelled  crystal  cup  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Cockspur^street.    450/, 

Elkington's  Morel-Ladeuil  Shield,  2,000  L 

Greece. — Elaborate  minute  wood  carving. 

Dresden. — Armoire  en  eb6ne.     O.  B.  Friedrick. 

Cheap  art  manufactures  for  common  use.. 

Numerous  small  collections  at  a  moderate  cost,  illustrating  |;ood  principles 
of  decoration,  might  be  formed  from  the  collections  of  several  nations,  especially 
Tunis,  Morocco,  China,  Japan,  East  Indies,  Persia,  &c. 

Jtaly.^-Vvnt.  Art.  Statue  of  the  last  days  of  Napoleon  I.  Original  purchased  by  the 
French  Government. 


Reprodvctions. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  Cole. 

France. — Works  from  the  Louvre,  in  electrotyping  galvano-plastique,  par  LioBuel  Fr^res, 
54,  Rue  de  la  Verrerie. 

Francs. 
Suit  of  armour  by  Germain  Pilon  -   .     -        -  2,500 

Italian  shield       -------     120  ' 

Shield  of  Francis  I. 200 

Shield  of  Henry  IL 150 

Helmet  of  Francis  I.    ------     250 

Halbert  of  Louis  XIV.  .        .        -        -        .      loo 

And  other  works. 
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Austria. — Plaster  casts,  &c.,  by  Von  Haas,  Museum  fiir  Kunst  and  Industrie.  Appendix  No  < 

Roumania. — Plaster  casts.  "— 

Ruatia. — Plaster  casts  from  shrioes  from  Catii^drale  de  TAssomptioa  k  Moscow,    "j^glise 
dc  St.  Isodore. 
Porte  &  Rostov;  also,  ornaments  de  St  Dimiiri  k  Vladimir. 
Piaster  casts  of  pulpit  de  Santa  Cruz. 

/to/y.— Electrotypes  of  the  finest  works  in  the  Museum  «t  Naples. 


Letter  from  Messrs.  Elkington  S{  Co.  to  Mr.  Cole. 

Sir,  ^  Paris,  6  July  1867. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  Milton  Repousse  shield,  we  beg  to  express  our 
great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  this  fine  work  is  appreciated,  and  likely  to  be  recommended 
^r  probable  purchase  to  the  Committee  on  Purchases  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  wish  to  explain  that  the  price  of  2,000  /.,  which  we  have  fixed  upon  as  its  value,  does 
notremuneiate  us  for  nearly  three  years  of  M.  MoreULadeuil's  valuable  labour,  for  which, 
however,  we  are  much  pleased  to  find  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  gold  medal. 

But  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  this  price  if  this  dioioe  work  be  eventuall;jr  purchased 
for  public  use ;  and,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion  that  some  copies  might  be  use- 
fully distributed  among  the  principal  schools  of  art,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
lutppy  to  supply  five  copies,  without  making  any  additional  charge. 

We  are,  Jcc 
Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  o.b.  (signed)        Ethington  Is  Co. 
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Monday,  18fA  Fehruart/  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee   of  Public  Accounts  do  coneiflt  of  the   following 
Members : — 


Mr.  Bouverie. 

Mr.  Howes. 

Mr.  Laing. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart. 


Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  Hunt 


Ordered,  THAT  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becords. 
Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Order  "  That  Five  be  the  Quorum"  be  superseded. 
Ordered,  THAT  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee, 


Friday,  1st  March  1867. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Bouverie  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee, 
and  that  Mr.  Hankey  be  added  to  the  Committer, 


Tuesday,  29,th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Copy  of  the  Treasury  Minute,  dated  the  6th  February  1867, 
respecting  the  Classification  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  for  Civil  Services  (presented 
llui  March)  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 


Wednesday,  29<A  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  from  time  to 
time,  to  The  House. 


REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     1 

APPENDIX p.    25 
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FIRST    REPORT. 


THE  COMMITTEE  of  Public  Accounts  have  made  progress  in  the 
matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  FIRST 
REPORT : 


Your  Committeb  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Vine  and  Mr.  Forster  (who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  to  consider  the  various  questions  of  classification  and  arrangement 
arising  from  the  application  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  of  the  principle  of 
Appropriation  Audit),  for  subdividing  each  Vote  of  the  Estimates  under  sub- 
heads, agreeing  with  the  divisions  in  the  Departmental  Ledgers ;  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  adopt  this  recommendation  both 
with  reference  to  the  Civil  and  Revenue  Votes  and  to  those  for  Army  and 
Naval  Services. 
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PROCEBblKaS  OF  THE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday,  2Qth  March  1867. 


HSJIBSBS  pbesekt; 


Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 
Mr.  PoUard-Urquluurt 

Mr.  Childers  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Hunt 


[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Two  o'dock. 


i     _ 


Wednesday y  27th  March  1867. 


Mr.  Hofwee. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 

The  C<»ninittee  deliberated. 


HEUBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  ChilbbbS  IB  tile  Chair. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egsrton. 


[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  3rd  April  1867- 

UEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Childebs  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hunt 


Mr.  Laing. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 


Mr.  C.  Vine,  Mr.  James  Beeby,  Mr.  H.  W.  Walker,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  and  Mr.  J.  Hanby, 
were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  Sth  May  1867. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Childebs  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Howes. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart 


Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hunt 


Mr.  C.  Vine  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Walker  were  further  examined. 
Captain  Dovglas  Galton  examined. 


[Adjouraed. 
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Wednesday,  29th  May  1867. 


HEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Childebs  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hunt  I  Mr.  Laing. 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart.  |  Mr.  HanEey. 

Mr.  C  Vine  further  examined. 
Mr.  Morgan  Hugh  Foster  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

"  Your  Committee  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  plan  recommended  bj  Mr. 
"Vine  and  Mr.  Foster  (who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  consider  the  yarious 
questions  of  classification  and  arrangement  arisuig  from  the  application  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  of  the  principle  of  Appropriation  Audit)  for  subdividing  each  Vote  of  the 
Estimates  under  sub-heads,  agreeing  with  the  divisions  in  the  Departmental  Ledgers ; 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  both  with 
reference  to  the  Civil  and  Bevenue  Votes  and  to  those  for  Army  and  Naval  Services." 

Question,  That  this  Report  be  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 

[Adjourned. 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDENCE. 


Wednesday,  Brd  April  1867. 


MEMBEBS  present: 


Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Laing. 
Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart. 


HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Charles  Vine,  Esq.,  and  James  Beebt,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Beebi/).^  You  are  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navy,  I  believe? — I 
am. 

2.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  You  are  the  Inspector  of 
the  AJrmy  and  Navy  Accounts,  under  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General  ? — I  am. 

3.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the 
Audit  Office  Report,  at  page  11  of  the  Naval 
Receipt  and  Expenditure,  section  7.  You  there 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Admiralty  has 
not  followed  the  Treasury  rule,  "  that  the  date 
of  record  should  be  governed  by  the  date  when 
the  payment  was  actually  made,  not  by  the  date 
when  the  repayment  to  the  department  perform- 
ing the  service  took  place ;"  what  is  the  present 
position  of  that  question  ? — That  the  date  of  re- 
cord is  the  date  of  payment  by  the  Paymaster 
General.  There  is  an  explanation  ^ven  by  the 
Treasury  at  page  15 ;  it  might  be  a  question 
"whether  that  explanation  may  be  considered  a 
eufficient  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Audit 
Office. 

4.  I  asked  you  what  the  present  position  of  the 

Suestion  is ;  is  it  the  same  with  respect  to  all  the 
epartments  now  ? — No,  not  with  regard  to  the 
Anny.  The  non-effective  services  of  the  Army  in 
the  several  colonies  are  pud  through  the  Military 
Accountant,  and  therefore  they  will  be  recorded 
under  the  date  when  the  payments  were  actually 
made.  The  Navy  non-effective  services  are  not 
paid  by  the  navy  accountants ;  they  are  recorded 
on  the  date  when  the  repayment  by  the  Paymas- 
ter General  to  the  Chest  takes  place. 

5.  The  question,  then,  is  in  the  same  position 
as  it  was  last  Session,  when  you  were  examined 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts? — 
Yes;  as  far  as  regards  the  Navy. 

6.  CTo  Mr.  Beeby.)  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  the  answer  you  gave  last  year  upon  that  ques- 
tion ? — No,  not  anything. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  for  the  public 
0.79. 


advantage  that  the  present  system  should  con- 
tinue, of  the  date  of  record  bemg  the  date  of  re- 
payment instead  of  the  date  of  payment  ? — I  do. 

8.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  renew  the 
reason  you  gave  to  the  Committee  last  year  ? — 
I  think  the  payments  that  are  alluded  to  are 
of  a  trifling  character,  and  that  it  would  lead 
to  considerable  official  inconvenience  to  carry  out 
this  principle ;  we  have  adopted  it  with  regard  to 
the  larger  accoimts  of  the  Army  and  the  India 
service,  where  there  are  large  sums  in  question, 
but  to  carry  it  out  with  respect  to  all  the  smaller 
repayments  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  official 
labour,  and  the  amount  is  not  commensurate  with 
that  labour. 

9.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Have  you  any  observation  to 
make  upon  that? — The  amount,  as  far  as  the 
Commissariat  is  concerned,  is  very  small,  but  I 
presume  that  the  payments  made  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  and  the  Customs  on  behalf  of  the 
Paymaster  General  for  Navy  Services,  are  rather 
large. 

10.  Is  not  the  exception,  then,  only  with 
respect  to  the  non-effective  services  ? — And  also 
with  respect  to  the  payments  made  through  the 
Customs  and  the  Inland  Revenue. 

11.  For  effective  services? — For  effective  and 
non-effective  services,  both. 

12.  How  is  it  with  respect  to  the  Army? — I 
do  not  think  that  the  Army  have  any  payments 
made  in  that  way. 

13.  Not  for  non-effective  services? — I  think 
not ;  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Army  can, 
perhaps,  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 

14.  Then  what  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Audit 
Office  on  the  question ;  is  it  that  all  payments  of 
all  kinds  should  be  recorded  under  the  date  when 
the  actual  payment  was  made  ? — The  question 
raised  by  the  Audit  Office  was  this;  it  was  con- 
sidered right  that  the  record  should  be  on  the 
date  wheu  the  payment  waa  actually  marde,  not 
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on  tlic  date  when  the  repayment  to  the  depart- 
ment performing  the  service  took  place. 

15.  And  your  doctrine  is  that  that  should  be 
of  universal  application  ? — It  was.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  Treasury  Minute 
on  the  15th  page,  that  in  1833-34,  when  the 
first  Appropriation  Account  of  the  Navy  took 
place,  and  in  the  year  1846-47,  when  the  first 
Appropriation  Account  of  the  Army  and  Ord- 
nance took  place,  sums  were  surrendered  to  the 
Exchequer  as  savings  upon  those  accounts,  and 
that  those  sums  would  not  have  been  so  large 
had  it  not  been  anticipated  that  payments,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  :  lymaster-General  through  the 
Inland  Revenue,  the  Customs,  and  Commissariat 
Chest,  would  be  included  in  the  accounts  for  the 
succeeding  year.  Now,  if  that  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  really  an  understood  thing  at  that  time  that 
the  payments  made  through  the  Paymaster 
General,  although  made  by  his  agents  in  one 
year,  should  be  recorded  in  the  year  when  they 
actually  appeared  in  the  Paymaster  General's 
account,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  might 
not  be  considered  sufficient. 

16.  Now,  you  mean  that  your  objection  was 
rather  a  Parliamentary  objection  than  a  prac- 
tical objection;  and  as  Parliament  appears  to 
have  sanctioned  the  principle,  your  objection  has 
not  the  same  weight  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
had  ? — Quite  so. 

17.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  You  are  of  opinion  that 

treat    inconvenience  would    be  occasioned  by 
eparting    from    the    original    arrangement? — 
Quite  so. 

18.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  There  might  be  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  Commissariat,  whether  the 
Navy  might  not  adopt  the  same  practice  as  the 
Army,  viz.,  to  make  the  payments  through  their 
own  accountants  at  stations  where  they  have 
accountants. 

19.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  Wherever  there  is  a  Navy 
Accountant,  you  miA:e  the  payment  through  him, 
I  think;  I  tJlude  to  non-effective  services? — As 
regards  non-effective  services,  the  payment  re- 
lates to  the  Pajrmaster-General.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  authorising  such  payments ;  that  rests 
with  the  Paymaster  General. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  effective  service  pay- 
ments, that  is  the  rule  at  present,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so,  wherever  there  is  a  Naval  Ac- 
countant, we  pay  through  that  Naval  Accountant. 

Mr.  FtR«.]  I  think  there  may  be  some 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Accountant  General  of 
the  Navy,  that  the  Navy  does  not  authorise 
the  payments  for  the  non-effective  services, 
but  that  the  Paymaster  General  does.  I 
object  to  that  entirely.  I  think  the  autho- 
rity is  the  Navy;  the  Paymaster  General 
exercises  no  authority  at  all. 

Mr.  Beeby. 2  The  authority  to  grant  a 
pension  rests  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, but  the  authority  to  authorise  the 
payment  of  it  rests  with  the  Paymaster 
General. 

Mr.  Fin*.]  I  think  not  We  will  suppose 
that  I  wish  to  pay  a  person  a  pension  of 
20  /.  a  year ;  and  I  authorise  Messrs.  Coutts 
to  pay  that  pension.  If  the  person  who  is 
to  receive  that  pension  is  going  to  reside  in 
Scotland,  and  goes  to  Messrs.  Coutts,  and 
asks  them  to  have  the  goodness  to  let  that 
penaion  be  paid  through  their  agents,  the 


Koyal  Bank,  at  Edinburgh,  and  if  they  do 
so,  I  do  not  think  that  ract  makes  Messn. 
Coutts  the  authorising  parties. 

21.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  How  is  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Admiralty  warrant  is  addressed  to  the 
Paymaster  General? — The  Admiralty  warrant 
aumorising  the  pension  is  addressed  to  the  Pay- 
master  General. 

22.  From  that  point,  does  the  Admiralty  know 
anything  about  the  hand  that  pays  ? — Not  at  aU. 

23.  Therefore  the  Admiralty  responsibility 
ends  with  the  issue  of  the  original  warrant?— 
Yes. 

24.  Mr.  Hunt.~]  How  is  the  voucher  obtained 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  paid?— 
From  the  Paymaster  General ;  he  issues  his  own 
documents. 

25.  Upon  the  warrant  from  the  Admiralty  ?— 

26.  Having  received  the  warrant  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  Paymaster  General  issues  a  voucher 
to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  money,  does 
he  ? — Quite  so. 

27.  Chairman.'}  Then,  going  to  the  next  que*- 
tion,  the  Audit  Office  object  that  the  detuled 
vouchers  have  not  been  produced  to  them  in 
support  of  a  payment  of  15,165/.  7*.  to  the 
Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies  in  respect  of  the 
colonial  steamer  "  Victoria ; "  what  is  the  expla- 
nation of  that  ? — The  vouchers  had  been  received 
in  the  office,  and  seen  by  the  Director  of  Trans- 
ports, and  in  my  own  department,  and  had  been 
afterwards  sent  back  to  the  Colony  when  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Colony  was  contemplated.  The 
Board  of  Admiralty  considered  that,  having  re- 
ceived those  vouchers,  and  being  satisfied  with 
them,  we  might  dispense  with  the  production  of 
them  at  the  precise  time  when  we  made  the  re- 
payment. 

28.  The  expenditure  had  been  incurred  and 
paid  by  the  Colonial  Government  ? — ^Yes,  it  had 
been  incurred  and  paid  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. 

29.  The  Colonial  Government  had  been  satis- 
fied with  the  vouchers  ? — Yes ;  but  it  was  not  a 

Juestion  of  the  Colonial  Government  beii^  satis- 
ed ;  it  was  a  question  of  the  Admiralty  Departr 
ment  being  satisfied. 

30.  The  Colonial  Government  had  been  origi- 
nally satisfied  with  the  vouchers  upon  which  it 
had  made  the  payments  ? — I  presume  so. 

31.  Then  was  It  the  view  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  as  between  government  and  government,  if 
the  payer  had  audited  the  accoimts  and  voucheia, 
and  was  satisfied,  the  repayment  would  not  re- 
quire a  fresh  audit  of  the  vouchers  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  point. 

32.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Do  you  object  to  that  oti 
principle,  that  where  one  government  pays,  and 
the  otLer  government  repays,  we  should  not  re- 
quire a  sub-voucher  from  the  original  govern- 
ment?— That  is  a  question  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  answer.  The  Act  states  that  it  should  be 
examined  and  allowed  by  the  department. 

33.  If  the  Government  of  France  made  a  chum 
upon  us  to  repay  certain  expenses  which  they 
had  incurred,  and  which  had  been  vouched  to 
them,  should  we  require  a  re-audit  of  those 
vouchers? — I  think  that  the  Controller  aad 
Auditor  General  would  consider  it  necessary  to 
notice  it  in  the  report  upon  the  account. 

34.  Although  he  might  consider  it  necessaiy 
to  notice  it  as  a  matter  of  rule,  do  yon  conedder 
it  expedient  that  it  ahould  be  lud  down  that  the 
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vouchers  should  be  re-audited  ia  such  a  case  ? — 
I  think  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  require  it 

35.  The  Act  of  last  Session  ?— Yes. 

36.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the 
section  of  that  Act  which  requires  it  ? — It  is  the 
24th  section. 

Mr.  Beeby.']  Allow  me  to  re-state  that  the 
question  went  further  than  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment being  satisfied  with  the  vouchers, 
we  had  received  the  vouchers  in  this  country ; 
the  Director  of  Transports  had  seen  them,  and 
they  had  been  seen  in  my  own  department, 
but  we  had  sent  them  back  again  to  the 
Colony  upon  some  questions,  and  they  were 
not  in  the  office  at  the  time  we  made  the 
repayment,  but  we  were  satisfied  in  the 
office  we  had  had  the  vouchers. 

37.  Mr.  Hunt.']  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
you  put  It  when  you  wrote  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Audit  upon  that  subject,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  your  letter,  at  page  13,  says,  "  I  am  com- 
manded by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that  in  January  1865, 
their  Loiidships  decided  to  accept  the  statement 
furnished  by  the  Colonial  Government  of  Victoria 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  in  question,  as  a 
sufficient  voucher  on  which  to  make  payment  to  the 
colony."  You  do  not  there  state  that  you  had 
had  the  vouchers,  and  were  satisfied? — No,  we 
did  not  go  into  it  in  detail. 

38.  You  now  state  that  you  had  seen  the 
vouchers,  and  that  you  had  sent  them  back,  and 
therefore  you  were  satisfied;  in  this  letter  you  do 
not  allude  to  that  in  any  way  whatever,  but  you  say 
that  you  consider  the  statement  of  the  Colonial 
Government  a  sufficient  voucher? — Yes,  their 
Lordships  were  satisfied ;  the  Admiralty  being 
cognisant  of  these  facts  which  I  have  stated. 

39.  Why  in  this  letter  was  it  not  stated  that 
the  vouchers  had  been  sent,  and  that  you  were 
satisfied  with  them  ? — If  there  had  been  any  re- 
joinder,  we  should  have  stated  that,  but  this  was 
considered  satisfactory,  and  I  prestmie  the  Audit 
Board  considered  it  so  too,  as  nothing  further  was 
said. 

40.  Is  it  not  rather  curious  that  you  now  give 
us  a  different  reason  for  being  satisfied,  ^om 
that  given  In  the  official  letter  ? — Not  a  difierent 
reason ;  a  more  detailed  reason. 

41.  You  just  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the 
vouchers  had  been  sent,  and  that  you  were  satis- 
fied with  the  vouchers  ? — Yes. 

42.  But  what  the  Admiralty  letter,  dated  the 
4th  of  December,  states,  is  this ;  that  you  ac- 
cepted the  statement  of  the  Colonial  Government 
as  a  sufficient  voucher  ? — Yes  ;  that  being  the 
(mly  document  in  the  office  at  the  time  this  re- 
payment was  made. 

43.  But  at  the  time  that  letter  was  written 
you  had  already  had  the  vouchers  from  the 
Colonial  Government? — Yes,  we  had  received 
them,  but  they  were  not  in  the  office. 

44.  Why  was  not  It  stated  that  the  vouchers 
had  been  received  and  examined ;  they  had  been 
examined,  had  they  ? — ^They  had  not  been  finally 
examined,  I  think,  because  the  question  was  in 
abeyance,  and  in  the  meanwhile  mey  were  sent 
back. 

45.  Mr.  Laing.l  Would  not  the  better  course 
have  been  to  have  kept  a  certified  copy  of  these 
vouchers  for  the  purpose  of  the  audit,  and  to 
have  forwarded  that  to  the  Audit  Board  with  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
vouchers  having  been  sent  back  ? — Yes ;  if  tho 
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loss  of  the  vouchers  could  have  been  foreseen, 
it  undoubtedly  might  have  been. 

46.  Chairman.']  You  mean  that  the  vouchers 
had  been  sent  back  before  you  knew  that  there 
would  be  a  necessity  of  vouching-  these  re- 
payments ? — Yes,  of  making  the  repayments  at 
that  particular  time. 

47.  (To  Mr,  Fine.)  Going  to  the  general 
question  of  principle,  which  Is  an  interesting 
one,  do  you  conceive  that  in  the  event  of  a 
claim  by  a  foreign  government  for  the  repayment 
of  expenses  which  they  have  paid  on  account  of 
this  country,  we  shoiJd  require  the  original 
vouchers,  though  they  had  been  audited  by  that 
foreign  government? — The  24th  section  of  the 
Act  of  last  year  states  that  "  an  appropriation 
account  of  supply  grants  shall  exhiolt  on  the 
charge-side  thereof  the  sum  or  sums  appropriated 
by  Parliament  for  the  service  of  the  financial 
year  to  which  the  account  relates,  and  on  the  dis- 
charge-side thereof  the  sums  which  may  have  . 
actually  come  in  course  of  payment  within  the 
same  period ;  and  no  imprest  or  advance  of  the 
application  of  which  an  account  may  not  have 
been  rendered  to  and  allowed  by  the  Accounting 
Department  shall  be  included  on  the  discharge* 
side  thereof." 

48.  How  does  that  effect  it ;  those  last  words 
do  not  at  all  relate  to  vouchers  which  have  been 
allowed?  —  The  question  Is,  whether  these 
vouchers  were  "  rendered  to  and  allowed  by  the 
Accounting  Department ;"  in  the  case  you  put, 
there  would  be  no  vouchers  rendered. 

49.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  claim  and  receipt 
of  a  foreign  government  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
voucher? — It  would  certainly  be  a  question 
under  this  clause  of  the  Act,  whether  it  could 
be  accepted  as  a  voucher. 

50.  You  do  not  think  that  the  subsequent 
clauses  of  the  Act  modifying  the  conditions  as  to 
vouchers,  would  meet  that  point  ? — No. 

51.  You  would  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  in 
future,  whenever  a  foreign  government  makes  a 
claim  upon  us  for  the  repayment  of  a  charge 
which  they  have  paid,  they  must  produce  to  us 
and  leave  with  us  their  vouchers  ? — Yes ;  in  the 
same  way  as  they  require  us  to  do. 

52.  What  foreign  governments  require  us  to 
do  so  now? — I  think  when  you  get  to  paragraph  9 
you  will  find  that. 

53.  Still  I  ask  the  question? — The  French 
Gt)vemment. 

54.  Does  the  French  Government  require  us 
to  produce  to  them  the  original  vouchers  in  every 
case  ? — There  was  a  disallowance  of  1,363  /.  8  *. 
by  the  French  Government,  because  a  correct 
voucher  was  not  produced. 

65.  Because  a  correct  voucher  was  not  pro- 
duced by  our  Government  to  them  ? — Yes. 

56.  And  you  consider  that  that  is  a  rule  which 
should  be  observed  ? — I  do. 

57.  Mr.  Hunt^  What  would  be  your  objec- 
tion on  principle,  to  receiving  a  statement  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  colonial  government,  as 
to  the  amount  that  they  had  expended  ? — That  I 
should  not  consider  it  a  voucher;  a  mere  state- 
ment unsupported  by  receipts  for  the  expendi- 
ture is  no  voucher. 

58.  I  mean  not  a  statement  by  an  individual, 
but  a  statement  by  a  government ;  you  consider 
that  that  woidd  not  be  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
allowing  the  amount  ? — I  think  it  woidd  not. 

59.  Chairman.]  With  reference  to  the  29th 
and  30th  sections  of  the  "  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Act,"  which  state  with  respect  to  the  services 

A  2  enumerated 


C.  irim, 

Esq.; 

J-  Beehtf. 

Esq. 
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C.  Vine       enumerated  in  Schedule  B.,  that  is,  Army  and 

Esq. ; '      Navy,  I  think  that  the  Audit  Office,  being  satis- 

J.  Bethy,     fied  that  the  accounts  bear  evidence  that  the 

£»q.        vouchers  have    been    checked  by  the    proper 

departmental  officer,  may  admit  the   accounts ; 

3  -April      you  do  not   think   that  a  foreign  government 
1867.        would  be  treated  as  a  department  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — No,  I  think  not. 

60.  That  is  to  say,  although  you  would  not 
require  with  respect  to  the  Navy  Accounts  an 
examination  of  the  vouchers,  if  the  accounts  bore 
evidence  that  the  vouchers  had  been  examined 

.  and  checked,  you  would  require  it  with  respect 
to  a  foreign  government? — We  require  that 
every  document  upon  which  a  first  entry  is 
made  in  the  Navy  books,  shall  bear  upon 
the  &ce  of  it  evidence  of  examination  and 
allowance. 

61.  Would  you  go  further  with  respect  to  an 
amount  claimed  by  a  foreign  government? — I 

.  should  not  go  furtner  than  that  the  vouchers  in 
support  of  their  claim  must  be  produced ;  they 
should  bear  evidence  of  examination  and  allow- 
ance. 

62.  The  words  in  the  29th  section  of  the 
"  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department  Act "  are, 
"  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  accounts  bear 
evidence,"  not  maX  the  vouchers  bear  evidence  ? 
—Yes. 

63.  Mr.  Pollard'  Urqukart.']  Do  aU  the  foreign 
governments  require  to  have  these  original 
vouchers  fix)m  you,  or  only  the  French  Govern- 
ment ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navy  can  answer  it 
better. 

64.  Mr.Zainy.]  (ToMi. Beeby.)  Whatcotirse 


do  you  take  with  reference  to  claims  upon  the 
French  and  other  foreign  Governments  for  re- 
payment like  that  alluded  to  in  paragraph  9 ;  do 
you  forward  the  original  vouchers  to  !raris? — 
Yes;  the  vouchers  are  forwarded;  there  would 
be  the  receipt  of  the  French  officer,  in  the  case 
of  a  claim  for  a  supply  of  coals,  showing  that  he 
had  received  those  coals;  which  would  be  sent 
to  the  French  Government. 

65.  How  does  it  work  in  practice ;  whom  do 
you  send  the  original  voucher  to? — To  the  French 
Government. 

66.  Do  you  send  it  by  poet  to  the  depart- 
ment, or  how  ? — It  is  generally  sent  through  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  through  the  Ambassador,  I 
think. 

67.  It  is  submitted  to  the  department  in  Paris  ? 
—Yes. 

68.  And  then  returned  here? — We  do  not 
want  the  vouchers  back  agiun;  we  request  that 
payment  may  be  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Pay- 
master GeneraL 

69.  Mi.  PoUard-Urguhart.']  Do  all  the  foreign 
governments  require  the  transmission  of  the  ori- 
ginal vouchers,  or  is  it  only  the  French  Govern-- 
ment  ? — One  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to 
all  claims ;  we  send  the  vouchers. 

70.  Do  all  insist  upon  it  equally  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  demand  having  been  made  for 
vouchers,  because  I  believe  we  have  sent  them 
in  the  6rst  instance. 

71.  Mr.  Hunt'\  Do  you  know  how  the  prac- 
tice commenced  of  sending  vouchers  to  foreign 

Sovemments  ? — I  think  Mr.  Walker  can  answer 
lat  question  better  than  I  can. 


Henbt  William  Koutledge  Walkeb,  Esq.,  called  in ;   and  Examined. 


H.  W.  R.         72.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  head  of  the  Audit 
Walker,  Esq.  Office  in  the  Accountant  General's  Office  of  the 

Navy  ? — I  am  the  inspector  and  auditor  of  yard 

accounts. 

73.  Mr.  Hunt."]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee 
how  the  practice  commenced  of  sending  vouchers 
to  foreign  governments  ? — With  reference  to  the 
question  of  furnishing  foreign  governments  with 
the  detailed  vouchers  accompanying  departmental 
statements,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Naval 
Departments  to  furnish  sucn  a  detailed  voucher 
to  the  French  Government  when  their  hostilities 
were  in  common  with  ours,  when  we  made  all  cash 
payments  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  recouped 
afterwards  by  the  French  Government  for  them. 

74.  Has  it  become  so  since? — We  render  an 
account  and  give  full  particulars ;  I  conceive  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  same  is  established  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  fully  confirms  and 
approves  the  transaction ;  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
Administrative  Department,  whether  the  Ad- 
miralty or  the  War  Office ;  and  I  should  judge, 
that  for  a  foreign  government  to  overlay  it  -with 
small  strip  of  receipts  by  the  private  individuals 
to  whom  it  was  paid,  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

75.  Mr.  Hunt'}  Is  this  account  which  you  sent 
to  the  foreign  governments  certified  by  anybody  ? 
— Yes,  by  uie  officer  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment; take,  for  instance,  supplies  of  coals  to 
French  steamers  in  the  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  common  with  us ;  in  that  case  it  was 
certified  by  the  Storekeeper  General  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  the  case  of  stores  supplied,  supported  by 
the  receipts  of  the  French  officers  demanding  the 
same. 


76.  It  is  a  detailed  statement  that  is  sent? — 
Yes,  a  detailed  statement. 

77.  Chairman.']  Was  the  claim  of  the  Crown 
agents  for  the  Colonies  in  respect  of  the  steamer 
"Victoria,"  which  was  the  subject  of  the  inquiry, 
a  detailed  statement  ? — It  was  upon  a  detailed 
statement,  and  there  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
document  and  correspondence  accompanying  the 
same,  everything  which  I  should  conceive  to  be 
necessary  between  one  department  and  another 
to  prove  two  facts ;  first  of  all,  the  veracity  of  the 
payment,  and  secondly  a  sufficiently  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  particulars  on  account  of  which 
the  payment  hadlbeen  incurred ;  thereby  leaving 
no  douDt  that  the  payment  had  taken  place,  and 
as  to  what  department  should  bear  the  charge. 

78.  Mr.  Hunt.!  Was  that  a  statement  certified 
by  any  responsible  officer  ? — It  was  signed  by 
the  paymaster  of  the  ship,  and  its  accuracy 
vouched  for  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Melbourne. 

79.  Chairman.]  By  the  Colonial  Office? — 
That  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  satisfied,  the  trans- 
action having  gone  through  my  hands,  that  it 
was  substantially  correct  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ment, and  I  should  say  for  purposes  of  audit. 
I  may  mention  that,  only  ve^  recently,  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  the  War  Department 
made  a  claim  upon  the  Admiralty  on  account  of 
certain  Army  passages,  the  vouchers  in  su^^rt 
of  which  had  been  received  in  their  department; 
they  had  a  certified  copy  of  an  entry  in  the 
agents'  books,  and  the  fact  of  the  record  in  their 
books  has  been  confirmed  by  the  documents  thorn- 
selves.    In  the  removal  of  the  War  Office  £com 
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one  position  to  the  other,  those  Touchers  bad 
become  lost,  and  the  question  arose  whether  that 
claim  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Naval  Department 
on  the  internal  evidence  existing  in  the  books  of 
that  office,  confirmed  originally  by  those  docu- 
ments which  had  been  subsequently  lost,  or 
whether,  failing  that  which  was  ordinarilyrequired, 
it  should  remain  as  a  charge  upon  the  depart- 
ment whose  votes  had  temporarily  borne  the 
service.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  decided  that 
the  internal  evidence  sustained  by  the  production 
of  those  documents  should  be  received  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  the  charge  bein^  borne  by 
the  department  which  took  provision  for  the 
services. 

HO.  As  to  the  Colonial  charge,  you  had  first  of 
all  a  certified  statement  from  the  Colony,  accom- 
panied with  vouchers  ? — In  the  first  instance  the 
claim  was  made  in  the  usual  way,  sustained  by 
vouchers  in  support  of  the  transactions;  those 
vouchers  had  been  received  in  the  office  to  which 
the  service  originally  related,  but  the  Director  of 
Transports  had  never  examined  those  vouchers, 
nor  had  the  department  of  the  Accountant  Ge- 
neral of  the  Navy.  Between  the  time  of  its 
reaching  the  Director  of  Transports  and  its  being 
subsequently  dealt  with  as  a  final  charge,  those 
vouchers  had  passed  out  of  the  office  -,  they  were 
not  forthcoming;  but  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient general  examination  upon  those  vouchers 
when  they  reached  the  Director  of  Transports  to 
satisfy  the  head  of  the  office  of  the  validity  of 
the  charge ;  and  subsequentiy  to  that  there  was 
a  statement  rendered  by  the  colony,  which  could 
leave  no  doubt  as  between  one  department  and 
the  other,  there  being  no  object  or  inducement 
for  the  one  department  to  overlay  the  other, 
that  it  ought  to  be  received. 

81.  Was  this  statement  by  the  Colony  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Audit  ? — It  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  vouchers  upon  which  the  officer 
locally  situated  in  the  Naval  Department  for 
the  Audit  Office  undertakes  the  examination; 
a  gentleman  from  the  Audit  Office  comes  there 
day  by  day.  That  document  was  put  before  the 
auditors,  and  the  evidence  which  satisfied  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navy  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  laid  before  them.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  would  not  have  been  more  complete 
if  the  vouchers  had  been  forthcoming,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  by  the  rules  of  general  procedure  they 
had  enough  to  satisfy  them. 

82.  The  question  arises  whether,  in  such  cases, 
any  detailed  vouchers  are  necessary,  or  whether 
we  should  accept  a  certificate  ? — That  is  a  larger 
question. 

83.  Was  there,  in  addition  to  those  detailed 
vouchers,  any  certificate  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment that  the  expenditure  had  been  made  ? — 
There  was  an  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the  Co- 
lonial Government  that  the  expenditure  had 
taken  place  under  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
statement. 

84.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that ;  did  you  ever  get  that  at  the  Audit  CMce  ? — 
We  merely  had  the  account  current  of  the 
Colonial  Government. 

85.  You  did  not  receive  this  affirmation  which 
Mr.  Walker  speaks  of;  it  was  not  submitted  to 
you  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  or  not. 

(Mr.  Walker.)  The  dociunents  upon  which 
we    paid    the    money  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  auditor  for  the    purpose   of 
checking  and  examination. 
0.79. 


86.  Mr.  Hunt.'}  Supposing  that  such  a  docu-     H.  W.  R. 
ment  was  submitted  to  you,  what  reason  would   TfaMer,  Esq. 

there  be  for  not  receiving  that  as  a  sufficient         

voucher  without  the  detailed  vouchers  ? — We  3  April 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  a  mere  1807. 
statement  as  a  voucher,  nor  can  I  reconcile  the 

fact  of  such  a  statement  being  accepted  without 
the  vouchers,  with  the  objection  mentioned  in 
paragraph  9.  If  a  statement  only  was  furnished 
to  the  French  Government,  how  could  the 
French  Government  object  to  repay  the  sum  of 
1,363  /.  8  s.  on  account  of  the  illegible  signature 
of  the  voucher  sent  to  them. 

87.  Ckairman.']  However,  it  comes  to  this,  . 
that  as  between  government  and  goverimient, 
although  the  government  which  claims  the  re- 
payment gives  a  full  receipt,  and  gives  a  detailed 
account,  which  on  the  face  of  the  account  appears 
to  have  been  examined,  though  they  are  satisfied, 
you  would  require  more,  and  you  think  that  the 
vouchers  themselves  should  be  remitted  by  the 
government  to  whom  the  repayment  is  made  to 
be  examined  by  you;  do  you  think  that  that 
ought  to  be  the  case  ? — I  think  it  ought,  other- 
wise the  Controller  and  Auditor  General  would 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  it  in  the  report  to 
Parliament.  If  we  receive  instructions  that 
that  is  to  be  the  rule,  of  course  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied, and  shall  follow  the  rule  so  laid  down. 

88.  (To  Mr.  Walker.)  Can  you  produce  the 
account  which  was  rendered  by  the  colony  ? — 
CertJtinly. 

89.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  it  at 
otir  next  meeting  ? — Yes. 

90.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Coming  on  to  the  next 
question,  a  claim  appears  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  French  Government  for  coals  supplied 
to  them  at  Shanghai,  and  the  French  officer  who 
received  the  coals  appears  to  have  given  a  receipt 
for  them  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
a  French  officer  at  all ;  the  French  Government 
object,  because  the  signature  is  illegible,  and  they 
say  they  cannot  trace  the  transaction. 

91.  AVhat  was  the  document  in  support  of  the 
claim  to  which  you  allude  ? — It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  receipt  given  by  somebody  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Grovernment. 

92.  A  receipt  given  by  a  French  officer,  which 
the  French  Government  have  refused  to  admit  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  do  not  even  admit  that  it  was 
a  French  officer. 

93.  A  receipt  then  which  was  taken  by  au 
English  naval  authority  at  Shanghai,  but  which 
is  disputed  by  the  French  Government  ? — Yes. 

94.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  Have  you  any  remark 
to  make  upon  that  ? — This  is  rather  an  unusual 
occurrence,  I  think,  for  the  Audit  Office  to  ani- 
madvert upon  such  a  transaction,  inasmuch  as 
this  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  annual 
cash  account,  but  it  is  one  of  the  claims  pre- 
ferred by  the  Storekeeper  C^neral,  which  he 
was  unable  to  substantiate.  However,  on 
looking  into  the  case  I  find  that  he  made  a 
further  report,  when  this  difficulty  arose  on 
account  of  the  illegible  signature,  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  those  coals  which  had  been  supplied 
to  the  French  Government  had  been  repaid  in 
kind  by  the  French  Government,  and  it  was 
upon  that  statement  that  this  claim  was  with- 
drawn. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Admiralty  order, 
which  was  made  as  the  result  of  this  report,  in 
which  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  ground  of  its 
appearing  that  the  value  had  been  repaid  in  kind 
on  the  station. 

A3  95.  Then 
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95.  Then,  the  facta  are  these :  the  Shanghai 
has  in  it  an  entry  of  the  delivery  of  some  coals 
to  the  French  Government  ? — Yes. 

96.  Which  entry  of  the  delivery  of  coals  the 
French  Government  dispute  ? — Yes. 

97.  Does  the  Audit  Office  audit  the  store 
accounts  ? — They  do  not. 

98.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Then  if  the  Audit  Offic* 
does  not  audit  the  store  accounts,  how  comes  this 
question  to  arise  ? — A  receivable  order  was  can- 
celled in  this  case. 

(Mr.  Beeby.)  That  occurs  very  frequently, 
but  this  is  me  first  instance  which  I  recol- 
lect in  which  it  has  been  noticed  by  the 
Audit  Office. 

99.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  There  was  a  receivable 
order,  to  receive  and  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
vote  a  certain  amount  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

100.  That  receivable  order  came  as  a  matter 
of  course,  under  the  notice  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Audit  Office,  who  is  employed  in  the  Admiralty  ? 
—Yes. 

101.  And  he  noticing  that  it  was  cancelled, 
called  the  attention  of  me  Audit  Board  to  it  ? — 
Yes;  the  fact  being,  that  by  cancelling  that 
receivable  order,  this  sum  became  chargeable 
against  the  Navy  grants. 

102.  But  my  question  originally  was,  do  you 
examine  the  store  accovmt,  so  as  to  see  that  all 
the  items  in  it  refer  to  services  which  are  properly 
chargeable  against  Navy  grants  ? — No. 

103.  Then  you  only  ascertained  this  hj  acci- 
dent ? — It  was  ascertiuned  from  the  examination 
of  the  receivable  order  book. 

104.  Is  it  then  the  present  practice,  that  no 
store  accounts  are  exammed  by  the  Audit  Office  ? 
— Yes;  none  are  examined. 

106.  Is  it  your  intention,  by  calling  attention 
to  this,  to  intimate  that  you  mink  the  store  ac- 
counts ought  to  be  examined  by  the  Audit 
Office?— No. 

106.  Then  if  the  store  accounts  are  not  to  be 
examined  by  the  Audit  Office,  and  you  do  not 
think  they  should  be,  how  can  you  keep  up  any 
continuous  check  merely  by  the  notice  of  casual 
claims  of  this  kind? — We  have  no  check.  The 
Admiralty  may  make  presents,  right  and  left,  of 
their  stores,  and  we  have  no  check  upon  them 
whatever. 

107.  If  that  is  the  case,  under  what  circum- 
stances did  you  consider  it  your  duty. to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  point  in  the  report  ? — Because  this 
was  cash  ;  it  was  entered  in  the  receivable  order 
book. 

108.  The  entry  was  actually  made? — The 
entry  was  actually  made  in  the  receivable  order 
book,  and  a  receivable  order  sent  to  the  Pay- 
master General. 

109.  And  actually  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
vote  ? — No,  not  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  vote 
until  the  money  is  received. 

110.  When  it  was  received,  would  it  have  been 
paid  lo  the  Exchequer,  or  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  vote? — It  would  have  been  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  vote. 

111.  But  as  a  sum  to  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  vote,  it  came  under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

112.  Mx.  Laing  (to  Mr.  Walker).']  Does  not 
this  instance  rather  show  that  we  should  require 
detailed  vouchers  from  foreign  governments,  and 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  certificate;  the 
French  Government,  in  this  instance,  saved  a  sum 


of  1,3G3  /.  Sf.,  which,  if  they  had  paid  upon  a 
certificate,  they  would  probably  have  had  to  panr, 
because  it  is  very  likely  that  the  certificate  wooJd 
have  been  given  by  the  department  upon  the 
entry  in  the  books  of  the  storekeeper,  notwitli- 
standing  the  illegibility  of  the  signature  to  the 
voucher  ? — Yes ;  out  in  this  case  it  appears  thst 
the  objection  was  not  only  the  illegibility  of  the 
signature,  but  the  fact  tiiat  the  supply  had  been 
repaid  in  kind  by  the  French  Government ;  there- 
fore,! submit  that  if  it  be  the  province  of  the  Audit 
Office  to  take  exception  to  tne  first  sta^e  of  the 
proceeding,  it  being  assumed  for  grantea  that  the 
consequence  of  cancelling  an  order  to  receive  is  to 
imply  the  ultimate  replacement  of  the  charge  upon 
the  Navy  Vote,  then,  in  order  to  make  that  query 
lo^cal  and  complete,  the  Audit  Office  ahould 
have  gone  a  step  further,  and  should  have  ascer- 
tained whether  there  bad  not  been  a  recouping^ 
in  kind,  so  as  to  leave  our  stores  just  in  the  same 
position  as  they  were  in  the  first  instance. 

113.  What  I  meant  to  ask  was  this,  was  it  Wft 
the  objection  taken  by  the  French  Govenunoit, 
when  the  receipt  of  the  French  officer  was  pro- 
duced to  them  OB  account  of  the  illegiWlity  oi 
the  signature,  which  led  to  the  inquiry  that 
resulted  in  showing  that  the  French  Goreni- 
ment  did  not  owe  the  money  at  all?— Yes. 

114.  Therefore,  if  the  French  Government 
would  have  paid  the  claim  upon  a  simple  certifi- 
cate, it  is  very  likely  that  you  would  have  sent 
the  certificate  in  the  first  instance,  and  they 
would  have  paid  money  which  was  not  due? — 
Yes,  except  that  the  French  keep  their  accounts 
with  such  excessive  minuteness  and  particularity, 
and  have  such  a  perfect  record  of  all  cases  ti 
charge  and  discharge  of  stores,  that  it  would  be 
quite  an  exceptional  case  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  claim  upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  for  them  to  pay  it  when  it  was  not 
due. 

115.  Is  not  any  government  that  pays  money 
upon  a  simple  certificate  liable  to  mistakes  ? — 
I  do  not  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that 
the  certified  statement  is  merely  a  simple  luc- 
rative of  the  transaction,  but  all  the  circum:- 
stances  in  point  of  time,  place,  and  condition  are 
so  clearly  and  fully  stated,  that  the  production  rf 
the  ori^nal  voucher  would  afford  no  further 
information,  but  would  simply,  as  between 
government  and  government,  have  the  effect  cS 
a  needless  and  irrelevant  signature. 

116.  Chairman.'l  Who  started  this  claim? — 
The  Storekeeper  General. 

117.  Upon  whose  report? — Upon  the  report 
of  his  agent  at  Shanghai. 

118.  Ought  not  that  agent  to  have  known 
that  it  had  been  repaid  in  kind? — He  should 
have  done  so,  provided  that  the  repayment  in 
kind  took  place  before  he  sent  home  the  claim. 

119.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  Has  inquiry  been  offi- 
cially made  to  ascertain  whether  that  repayment 
in  kind  has  taken  place  ? — I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  Admiralty,  which  says,  "My  Lords 
have  withdrawn  the  claim  against  the  French 
Government  for  repayment  of  the  value  of  401 
tons  of  coals  supplied  to  their  ships  in  the  China 
seas,  it  appearing  that  the  value  had  been  repaid 
in  kind  on  the  station.  And  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  Admiral,  when  in  future  supplies 
are  made  to  or  received  from  foreign  ships  or 
governments,  to  cause  you  to  be  informed  thereof 
at  once."  There  was  an  omission  to  communi- 
cate it  in  this  instance. 

(Mr. 
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(Mr.  Vine.)  If  when  this  receivable  order 
was  cancelled  there  had  been  a  document 
showing  that  the  stores  had  been  actually 
returned  into  store  at  Shanghai,  this  remark 
would  never  have  been  made. 

120.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  What  is  the  real  fact ; 
have  die  coals  been  returned  ? — They  have  been 
returned,  and  received  into  store  at  Shanghai. 

121.  And  proper  evidence  of  that  has  been 
produced  ? — Quite  so. 

122.  But  proper  evidence  of  it  was  not  pro- 
duced to  the  Audit  Office  before  they  made  this 
report? — The  whole  transaction  was  known  in 
August  1865. 

(Mr.  Vine.)   It  was  never  placed  before 
us  when  the  receivable  order  was  cancelled. 

123.  Mr.  Hunt  (to  Mr.  Walhery]  What 
evidence  was  there  that  thev  had  been  repaid  in 
kind  ? — They  are  in  the  habit  at  those  stations 
-of  sending  home  periodical  accounts  containing 
the  accounts  of  all  issues  of  stores;  this  issue 
would  appear  in  one  account,  and  in  a  subsequent 
account  this  transaction  of  the  repayment  of  the 
coals  would  appear  as  a  sum  to  the  charge  of 
the  agent  there  as  coals  received  from  the  French 
Government  in  requital  of  those  supplied  to  the 
French  ships  from  the  stores. 

124.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  Has  such  an  account 
been  received,  showing  that  there  was  this 
particular  repajTnent? — Yes,  the  Storekeeper 
General  reports  it. 

125.  Ckatrman.2  Will  you  read  that  part  of 
the  report  which  relates  to  this  subject  ? — "  It 
appears  that  supplies  to  the  extent  of  425  tons  of 
coal  have  been  made  by  the  French  Government 
to  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the  China  stations  at 
the  period  referred  to,  although  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  details  of  the  supplies  as 
furnished  in  Admiral  Roye's  letter,  and  those 
which  appear  from  the  engineers'  accounts  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships.  A  list  of  the  supplies 
admitted  on  the  accounts  in  office  appears  m  the 
margin."  It  amounts  to  425  tons  altogether. 
"  I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  claim  against  the 
French  Government  for  the  value  of  401  tons  of 
coals  may  be  withdrawn  in  consideration  of  the 
supply  by  that  Government  of  425  tons  of  coal 
for  which  no  claim  as  yet  has  been  made,  care 
having  been  taken  that  no  future  claim  by  the 
French  Government  in  respect  of  this  supply 
shall  be  admitted." 

126.  Was  that  communicated  to  the  Audit 
Office  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  communicated  to  the  clerk  of  the  Audit 
Office  in  our  department,  or  not. 

127.  Is  the  mark  of  the  officer  upon  it,  showing 
that  he  has  seen  it? — No,  there  is  no  mark 
upon  it. 

128.  Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart.]  If  the  French 
Government  were  to  choose  to  insist  upon  all  their 
apparently  just  claims,  in  consequence  of  the 
illegibility  of  the  signature,  they  might  not  only 
refuse  to  pay  us  in  respect  of  this  illegibly-signed 
voucher,  but  they  might  also  make  us  repay  them 
for  the  stores  they  have  handed  over  to  us,  might 
they  not  ? — We  should  not  admit  any  claim  of 
that  kind  in  this  country  unless  we  had  proof 
that  the  supply  was  admitted  by  the  store  agents. 
The  Storeke«)er  General  of  the  Navy  would 
require  proof  from  his  officers  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  stores  in  respect  of  which  the  claim 
was  made. 

129.  I  understood  that  you  had  proof  that  the 
0.79. 
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French  Government  had  repaid  to  you  the  stores     jj,  w.  R. 
supplied  to  them  at  Shanghai  ? — Yes.  JFa&er,  Esq. 

130.  And  at  the  same  tune  the  French  Govern-        

ment  do  not  admit  that  the  voucher  we  furnished 
to  them  is  any  proof  that  we  did  supply  them 
with  any  coals  at  all,  because  the  signature  is 
illegible  ;  that  is  what  you  have  stated,  is  it  not? 
Y^es. 

131.  (To  Mr.  H'alker).  Then  the  French  Go- 
vernment might  properly,  if  they  chose  to  urge 
all  their  just  claims,  and  if  they  chose  to  insist 
upon  the  fact  of  the  voucher  not  being  authentic, 
not  only  refuse  to  repay  us  for  the  coals  we 
claimed  to  have  supplied  to  them,  but  charge  us 
for  the  coals  they  supplied  to  us,  giving  us  no 
credit  whatever  for  those  stores  which  we  ad- 
vanced to  them  ? — I  understand  your  questi(m  to 
be,  in  the  event  of  their  claiming  exemption  on 
the  score  of  the  illegibility  of  the  signature,  that 
would  be  against  us,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
might  have  to  pay  them  in  full  for  all  the  stores 
which  they  suppued  to  us  ;  I  think  if  a  question 
between  government  and  government  is  to  de- 
pend upon  people's  power  01  signing  their  names, 
it  is  very  perilous. 

132.  Mr.  Hunt  (to  Mr.  Beeby)}.  How  is  it  to 
be  met  if  the  French  Government  do  send  in  a 
claim  for  the  420  tons  of  coals? — The  Store- 
keeper General  by  his  store  accounts  would  be 
able  to  prove  the  payment ;  in  fact,  he  says,  care 
will  be  "  taken  that  no  future  claim  by  the  French 
Government  in  respect  of  this  supply  shall  be 
admitted,  that  is,  by  his  store  accounts." 

133.  Chairman.}  You  mean  that  you  woidd 
set  the  sum  of  1,363/.  8  s.  against  it,  and  refuse 
to  make  any  further  pajrment? — Yes. 

134.  Mr.  PoUard-UrquAartl  But  then  they 
might  refuse  to  allow  that  in  consequence  of  the 
signature  to  the  document  being  illegible  ? — We 
should  not  admit  it,  unless  corroborated  by  the 
store  accounts. 

135.  Chairman.l  Have  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  your  knowledge  made  any  claim  in  re- 
spect of  me  425  tons  which  they  delivered  into 
store  ? — No. 

136.  Mt.  PoUard-Urquhart  {to  Mr.  Walker).} 
You  stated  just  now  that  all  the  French  accounts 
were  kept  so  very  minutely  that  every  single  de- 
tailed payment  was  recorded,  so  that  we  could  pay 
without  hesitation  any  claim  made  by  them ;  does 
not  that  show  the  general  advantage  of  keeping 
detailed  accounts  ? — I  did  not  quite  say  that.  I 
said  that  the  French  Government  would  not  en- 
tertain a  false  claim  upon  them,  because  the  par- 
ticularity of  their  accounts  afforded  them  a  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  check.  I  think  the  ac- 
counts of  all  departments  should  be  kept  with 
such  fullness  and  simplicity  that  each  department 
should  have  within  itself  an  independent  and  re- 
liable check. 

137.  Their  accounts  are  much  more  particular 
than  ours,  are  they  not  ? — Infinitely. 

138.  And  this  shows  the  importance  of  their 
being  so  kept  ? — Yes. 

139.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Vvne).}  From  para- 
graph No.  10  of  the  Report,  it  appears  that  a 
sum  of  250  /.  received  as  fees  from  students  at>- 
tending  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  has 
been  carried  to  the  credit  of  Vote  5,  and  the 
Audit  Office  say  that  the  vote  was  a  gross  vote, 
and  not  a  nett  vote,  upon  the  face  of  it  ? — So  it 
appears  in  the  Estimates. 

140.  Therefore  the  250/.  ou^t  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  as  an 
extra  receipt?— Yes. 

A  4  141.  (To 
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H.  W.M.         141.  (To  Mr.  Beeby.)  What  observation  have 

Walker,       you  to  make  upon  that  ? — We  understood    that 

Esq.         we  had  authority  by  a  Treasury  letter  of  the  7th 

September  1865,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  certain 

3  April        officers  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  out 
18O7.  j)f  those  fees.     It  appears  by  the  Treasury  letter 

that  that  was  not  strictly  correct,  and  that  they 
only  intended  the  authority  to  apply  to  one  year, 
whereas  we,  in  the  absence  of  further  instruc- 
tions, considered  it  as  applicable  to  the  subse- 
quent year. 

142.  (To  Mr.  Walker.)  Have  you  the  original 
vote  here  ? — No ;  it  is  very  true  tliat  a  gross  vote 
was  taken  for  the  School  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture, in  the  Navy  Estimates ;  but  in  that  gross 
vote  no  provision  of  any  kind  whatever  was  taken 
for  what  are  termed  the  fees  to  the  various  pro- 
fessors. Under  these  circumstances,  the  Trea- 
sury sanctioned  the  appropriation  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  fees  from  students  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those  professorial  charges,  and  as  it  was 
anticipated  at  that  time  that  they  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  those  charges,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  residue  was  to  be  paid  in  as 
an  extra  receipt  into  the  Exchequer.  But  it 
was  found  as  a  fact  from  actual  experience  that 
the  fees  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  profes- 
sorial charges,  and,  consequently.  Vote  5  of  the 
Navy  Estimates  had  to  bear  the  amount  that 
was  unprovided  for  over  and  above  what  could 
be  met  by  the  fees  of  the  students.    It  is  very 


true  that  the  arrangement  was  to  be  reconsidered 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  The  authority  for 
the  payment  was  given  on  the  27th  of  Sej)- 
tember  1865,  but  the  arrangement  extended  into 
another  year.  A  statement  was  to  be  made 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  result  of  the  arrangement, 
which  was  accordingly  communicated,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fees  received  in  the  time  was  like- 
wise stated  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  appropria- 
tion was  put  side  by  side  with  it,  and  the  fact 
was  intimated  to  the  Treasury  that  the  diflference 
between  the  fees  received  and  the  professorial 
charges  had  to  be  met  out  of  those  votes,  but  no 
sum  nas  ever  been  taken  in  the  Navy  Estimates 
for  those  charges.  Therefore,  I  conceive  that 
the  appropriation  of  those  fees  was  right  in 
principle. 

143.  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  subsequent 
year? — So  long  as  the  Naval  Department  had 
to  bear  the  charge  of  the  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, which  was  up  to  March  last  year,  that 
principle  was  acted  upon,  but  it  ceased  to  be 
so  from  the  time  it  was  provided  for  in  the  Civil 
Estimates.  The  whole  of  the  charges,  with  the 
exception  of  Admiralty  students'  fees  and  their 
maintenance,  are  now  provided  for  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department 

144.  Was  that  change  made  from  the  31st  of 
March  last  year  ? — Yes. 


WiLLiAU  Bbown,  Esq.,  and  John  Hanbt,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


W,  Srown, 

J.  HarU»/f 
Esq. 


145.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Browti).'\  What  is 
your  office  ? — I  am  the  Accountant  General  of 
the  War  Office. 

146.  (To  Mr.  Vine).  The  first  remark  you 
make  upon  the  Armv  Accounts  is  in  paragraph  7 
on  page  13,  in  which  you  say  that  a  question 
arose  some  years  ago  as  to  whether  certain  pas- 
sages of  troops  between  England  and  Ireland  and 
coastwise  should  not  be  charged  to  Navy  rather 
than  to  Army  Votes ;  will  you  explain  that  to 
the  Committee? — There  are  certain  passages 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  Navy,  and  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Navy  Accounts ;  there  are  also 
some  passages  between  England  and  Ireland 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  Army,  and  appear 
in  the  Army  Accounts;  our  question  merely 
is,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  similar  things 
should  appear  both  in  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
Accounts. 

147.  The  Admiralty,  if  I  understand  it  rightly, 
are  supposed  to  perform  all  the  transport  service 
of  the  Army  ? — They  are. 

148.  AVTien  a  regunent  is  conveyed  coastwise 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  of  course  the  charge  for  it  appears  in  the 
Navy  Accounts  ?— Yes. 

149.  When  a  regiment  is  carried  coastwise  in 
a  hired  ship,  you  say  that  that  ought  always  to 
appear  in  tlie  Navy  Accounts  also  ? — Yes. 

150.  And  it  does  so  ? — Yes. 

151.  But  when  individual  passages  are  taken 
by  sea,  is  it  not  the  nde  to  include  those  in  either 
one  or  the  other? — The  Navy  pay  all  passages. 

152.  You  say  that  they  do  not  in  this  Audit 
Office  report  ? — There  are  a  few  exceptions. 

153.  When  passages  are  taken  for  troops,  they 
do  not  always,  appear  in  one  account,  but  they 
appear  sometimes  in  the  Army,  and  sometimes  in 
the  Navy  Account? — No;  the  same  description  of 
passages  appear  in  the  Army  Account  as  in  the 


Navy  Account  I  think  at  the  beginninor  o!  the 
year,  if  I  remember  rightiy,  the  Army  send  to 
the  Navy  a  statement  of  the  passages  required 
for  the  probable  reliefs,  and  those  the  Navy 
pay  for;  beyond  that  the  Army  pay  and  charge 
on  their  account     I  believe  that  is  the  fact 

154.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  regiment  goes 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin,  and  that  has  been 
notified  to  the  Admiralty  in  good  time,  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  that  regiment  from  Holyhead  to 
Dublin  would  appear  in  the  Navy  Account  ? — 
Yes. 

155.  But  if  a  dozen  soldiers  were  taken  from 
Holyhead  to  Dublin,  the  expense  of  the  passage 
of  those  soldiers  would  appear  in  the  Army 
Account? — Yes,  exactly;  it  is  a  very  Email 
question. 

156.  What  is  the  correction  you  wish  to  have 
made  ? — That  the  Navy  should  take  all  the  pas- 
sages, in  order  to  be  consistent. 

157.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Army  Depart- 
ment should  recover  from  the  Navy  Department 
the  cost  of  those  passages  ? — Yes. 

158.  You  would  not  as  a  matter  of  routine 
wish  that  the  passages  should  be  actually  taken 
by  a  naval  officer? — Not  at  all. 

159.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  What  is  your  answer 
to  that? — K  the  Admiralty  would  acquiesce  in 
repaying  us  for  the  passages,  without  entering 
into  considerable  correspondence  as  to  whether 
those  men  ought  to  have  been  sent  this  way  or 
that ;  or  whether  we  have  the  right  receipt  or  a 
sufficient  acquittance ;  if  they  would  undertake  to 
adopt  the  charge  we  should  put  in  our  accounts, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it  But  If  the 
Admiralty  enter  into  a  long  correspondence,  and 
say,  « This  is  not  a  sufficient  voucher  for  us  to 
admit  the  charge,"  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable correspondence  and  work,  where  now 
there  is  none. 

160.  As 
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160.  As  a  matter  of  correspondence  between 
the  departments,  the  Admiralty  make  objections 
to  repay  to  you  in  account  the  costs  of  those 
casual  passages  ?—  Exactly ;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  proof  that  the  service  has  been  per- 
formed, but  they  must  have  an  exact,  coirect, 
and  formal  receipt  for  the  money ;  if  I  were  to 
send  them  a  certified  copy  of  a  voucher  I 
have  got  in  the  War  Office,  they  would  say, 
"  That  is  not  sufficient,  we  must  have  the  ori- 
ginal ;    that  makes  correspondence  and  business." 

161.  Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart.']  You  think  it 
better  to  submit  to  a  slight  irregularity  of  ac- 
count than  to  go  through  this  amount  of  coire- 
spondence ? — I  think  so;  the  sum  in  question 
being  small. 

162.  Cliairman  (to  Mr.  Fine).]  The  War  Office 
account  of  that  expenditure  would  be  examined 
by  your  officer  in  the  War  Office,  I  suppose  ? — 
As  to  appropriation,  not  as  to  detul. 

163.  So  far,  then,  as  it  is  an  Audit  Office 
question,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  credit 
by  the  one  department  to  the  other  ? — ^Yes,  there 
would,  if  the  Navy  are  to  take  the  charge ;  the 
Navy  must  have  the  vouchers,  and  those  vouchers 
must  be  examined,  and  approved  by  the  Account- 
ing Department. 

164.  But  80  far  as  the  appropriation  goes,  those 
vouchers  will  have  passed  your  officer  in  tiie  War 
Office? — No,  not  il  the  Navy  are  to  repay  them ; 
not  as  final  vouchers,  not  as  a  charge  against  the 
vote ;  if  those  vouchers  in  the  first  mstance  were 
paid  by  %e  Army,  and  the  Army  were  to 
re-claim  them  from  the  Navy,  then  no  appro- 
priation examination  of  those  vouchers  would 
take  place  in  the  Army  Department ;  the  appro- 
priation examination  of  the  vouchers  would  take 
place  when  they  became  chargeable  against  the 
Navy  grants. 

165.  Therefore  the  actual  vouchers  must  be 
produced  by  the  Army  to  the  Navy  authorities, 
they  knowing,  among  other  things,  that  it  may 
pass  under  the  eye  of  your  officer  ? — It  must  be 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Accounting  De- 
partment. 

166.  (ToMr.^roiTJiO  What  is  the  difficulty  in 
carrying  that  out? — Tlie  difficulty  is  this — the 
duty  is  a  War  Office  duty  under  the  military  au- 
thorities, and  therefore  I  think  there  is  an  incon- 
venience in  passing  at  the  Admiralty  a  charge  for 
which  no  instructions  whatever  have  emanated 
from  that  department,  or  been  given  by  one  of 
their  officers,  but  which  has  arisen  upon  duties 
only  known  to  be  necessary  by  tlie  War  Office. 

167.  If  the  War  Department  certified  that 
that  duty  was  necessary,  and  the  voucher  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  duty  had  been  actually 
performed,  and  the  money  actually  received,  why 
should  there  be  any  further  difficulty? — There  is 
one  further  difficulty;  some  of  those  charges  in- 
clude the  railway  transit  also ;  they  are  a  mixed 
charge,  consisting  of  the  transit  on  board  ship  by 
sea  and  the  transit  by  rail.  You  have  to  divide 
that,  and  say  what  portion  is  fairly  chai^eable  to 
the  naval  transit,  and  what  to  the  land  transit. 

168.  The  hitch  is  this — the  Admiralty  convey 
by  sea,  and  your  department  convey  by  land; 
where  a  through  ticket  is  taken,  which  includes 
a  certain  sea  passage,  the  Audit  Office  would  dis- 
cover that  it  included  the  sea  passage,  and  they 
would  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been  in  part  a 
naval  charge  ? — Yes. 

169.  Would  not  a  simple  solution  of  that  be, 
that  wherever  a  through  ticket  was  taken,  it 
should  be  deemed  to  be  a  land  service? — Yes; 
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and  this  War  Office  explanation  wiU,  I  think,  meet    W.  Bromn, 
that,  because  the  War  Office  state  that  the  Esti-        £sq. ; 
mates  for  1867-68  will  be  more  explicit,  and  show     •'•  Hanby, 
those  passages  which   are  contemplated  in  the        *'^* 
Army  Estimates ;   and  therefore,  if  Parliament        ~~ 
chooses  to  sanction  the  passages  being  provided      3  ^f 
for  in  the  Army  Estimates,  I  should  think  the  '^' 

Audit  Office  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

170.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  If  it  is  clear  upon"  the  face 
of  the  Estimates  that  the  passages  consist  partiy 
of  land  and  partly  of  sea  transit,  the  Audit  Office 
can  raise  no  objection? — The  Audit  Office  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it  then. 

171.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, there  can  be  no  objection  to  those  move- 
ments being  deemed  to  be  land  services  ? — Witih 
regard  to  t&ough  tickets,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  that  whatever  if  the  Audit  Office,  in 
the  appropriation  audit,  would  consider  that  it 
was  a  land  service. 

172.  Mr.  Hankey^  How  would  it  be  if  a 
passage  was  to  occur  of  men  firom  Southampton 
to  the  Channel  Islands;  what  objection  would' 
there  be  to  that  being  considered  as  a  land 
journey? — That  would  be  altogether  a  sea  pas- 
sage. It  is  all  water  conveyance  from  South- 
ampton to  the  Channel  Islands.  There  is  no 
intermediate  bit  of  land  ;•  but  a  better  example 
would  be  from  London  to  the  Channel  Islands. 

173.  Say  from  London  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
then  ? — Then,  under  this  rule,  it  would  be  put 
down  as  a  land  conveyance  altogether,  and 
charged  as  a  land  conveyance,  and  not  as  a  sea 
conveyance  at  all. 

174.  Would  not  that  simplify  the  accounts  ? — 

175.  Mr.  HunLl  Would  it  not  be  rather  an 
absurd  distinction  to  say  that  if  you  started  from 
Southampton  it  should  be  a  sea  passage,  but  if 
you  started  from  a  mile  inland  from  Southampton 
you  might  treat  it  as  a  land  passage  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  principle  in  what  we  are 
getting  into.  We  are  rather  diverging  from  the 
mtelligible  principle  if  we  make  in  any  way  a 
sea  passage  a  land  passage.  It  seems  not  to  be 
quite  correct. 

176.  Chairman.']  You  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere  ? — Then,  I  say,  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 

177.  Mr.  Pollard- Urguhart."]  The  distinction 
might  be  this :  whether  you  pay  the  money  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  railway  company  or  to  a 
steam  packet  company;  they  generally  have 
some  sort  of  correspondence,  and  you  pay  all  the 
fare  at  one  place  ? — Then  the  question  whether 
you  pay  at  the  commencement  or  at  the  'end  of 
the  journey  would  affect  it. 

178.  Take,  for  instance,  from  London  to 
Dublin ;  both  the  terminations  are  in  the  hands 
of  railway  companies,  the  Kingstown  Railway 
Company  at  the  end,  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey? — Yes,  there  is  no  principle;  we 
may  be  charging  according  to  the  shortest  dis- 
tance, and  charging  the  whole  amoimt  to  that 
short  distance,  in  fact. 

179.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Vine)."]  However, 
the  question  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  Audit 
Office  question  ? — Provided  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  the  passages  are  provided  for  in  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  also  in  uie  Navy  Estimates. 

180.  Going  to  the  next  paragraph,  you  com- 
plain that  payments  made  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  cannot  be  apportioned ; 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what  that  is  ? 
— In  a  statement  at  page  106  of  the  Army  Esti- 
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W.  Brown,   mates  for  the  year   1865-66 ;  there  appears  to 
Bsq. ;        be  included  in  the  Army  Estimates,  a  sum  of 
J.  Hatilty,     3,343,701  L  on  account  of  Army  expenditure  in 
***!•         the  Colonies.     Sums  are  received  oy  the  War 
Office  from  the  Colonies,  and  are  appropriated  to 
3  r^"        cover  expenditure,  and  are  not  recorded  against 
**"7'        Army  grants.     This  statement  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  provided  for  in  the  Army 
XiStimates,   and   that  they  ought  to  have   been 
chained  against  Army  grants. 

181.  Instead  of  which  they  have  been  charged 
against  the  Colonies  themselves?— Against  the 
sum  received  from  the  Colony. 

162.  That  is  to  say,  the  sum  received  from  the 
Colony  has  been  credited  to  the  Exchequer,  nett 
and  not  gross? — Yes. 

183.  Has  that  been  corrected  in  subsequent 
years  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

184.  Then  how  does  the  matter  stand  now  ? — 
This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  War  Office 
in  answer  to  the  Treasury  Minute  on  that  point, 
"  These  payments  are  simply  those  made  by  the 
military  accountants  on  behalf  of  the  local  trea- 
surers, from  advances  made  by  those  officers  for 

Ey  and  allowances  voted  out  of  Colonial  (not 
iperial)  funds,  and  which  formed  no  element  of 
charge  provided  from  the  Army  Elstimates.  The 
arrangement  under  which  the  Australian  Colonies 
were  to  pay  a  capitation  rate  on  any  number  of 
troftjis  that  the  Colonial  Government  may  ask 
for  in  excess  of  the  requirements  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  home  Government,  not  having  come 
into  operation,  the  transactions  now  under  notice 
can  consequently  con\e  within  no  other  class 
than  that  of '  agency.' " 

185.  What  18  your  answer  to  that;  how  do 
you  refute  it  ? — This  statement  being  made,  I 
can  go  no  further ;  the  War  Department  state 
that  all  those  sums  are  provided  for  in  the  Army 
Estimates. 

186.  Mr.  HttRkey.']  They  therefore  require 
your  audit  ? — Yes. 

187.  Chairman.^  Have  those  payments  been 
charged  to  the  Army  Estimates? — No,  these 
payments  have  not  been  charged  to  Army  grants ; 
this  statement  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
they  were  provided  for  in  the  Army  grants,  and 
ought  to  have  been  charged  against  those  grants, 
and  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  Colonies  ought  to 
have  gone  into  the  Exchequer. 

188.  It  resolves  itself  into  this  qnration: 
from  the  chaises  against  Army  grants,  certain 
expenditure  has  been  excluded,  which  expendi- 
ture has  gone  in  diminution  of  the  repayments  to 
the  Exchequer? — Yes,  and  which  expenditure, 
I  am  led  to  conclude  from  this  statement,  was 
provided  for  in  the  Estimates  for  Army  Services. 

189.  The  irregularity  which  this  may  lead  to 
is  this,  that  the  Estimates,  having  been  based 
upon  certain  expenditure  being  charged  upon 
tnem,  that  expenditure  has  been  obtained  from 
another  source,  and  the  gross  Estimates  are 
available  for  other  expenditure  ?  —  Yes,  and 
money  has  been  spent  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

190.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  What  is  your  answer 
to  that  ? — ^The  sums  included  here  in  the  Army 
Estimates  form  a  portion  only  of  the  total ;  they 
include  pay,  but  they  include  none  of  the  Colo- 
nial allowances  which  have  heen  hitherto  pud 
by  the  Colonies,  but  now  come  in  nett  under  this 
head. 

191.  I  think  the  Committee  on  Colonial  and 
Military  Expenditure  ascertained  that  a  very 
large  expenditure  indeed  for  strictly   military 


pcirpoees  had  been  defrayed  by  the  Colciiies, 
which  did  not  come  through  tlw  Army  account 
in  any  shape  whatever? — Yes. 

192.  These,  yon  say,  are  the  fag  end  of  that 
system  ? — Yes ;  this  is  the  fag  end  of  it.  It  has 
expired  now,  because  we  shall  have  to  under- 
take all  the  payments  ourselves ;  they  used  to  be 
made  by  the  Colony-  The  Colony  will  give  us 
the  money,  and  we  shall  pay  it  into  the  Exche- 
quer, and  we  shall  bear  the  charges  for  pay  and 
allowances. 

193.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  between  1861, 
when  the  Committee  on  Colonial  and  Military 
Expenditure  met,  and  1865,  that  grave  irr^u- 
larity  had  not  been  corrected? — It  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  progress  only. 

194.  Although  that  Committee,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  I  was  a  member  of  it,  reported  very 
strongly  that  this  was  a  grave  irregularity,  and 
that  all  payments  for  purposes  cc^nate  to  the 
Estimates  ought  to  pass  through  the  Military 
Account;  is  it  the  case  that  so  late  as  18i>5  that 
was  not  carried  out  ? — As  regards  Ceylon,  it  wUl 
not  come  into  operation  until  from  the  1st  oi 
April  1865. 

195.  Do  you  mean  that  the  money  received 
by  the  military  authorities  in  Ceylon  will  not 
have  passed  through  the  War  Office  accounts  at 
all  till  1866  ? — The  local  colonic  allowances  will 
not. 

196.  So  that  officers  may  actually  have  been 
in  receipt  of  allowances  under  the  permission  of 
the  Ww  Office,  of  which  the  Accountjiig  Depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office  will  have  known  notlung  ? 
— Yes;  the  individual  amounts  will  not  have 
passed  through  our  accounts. 

197.  Was  that  a  deliberate  decisi<m  of  the  War 
Office  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
upon  Colonial  and  Military  Expenditure? — If  I 
mistake  not,  the  War  Office  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Colonies  about  it,  and  a  commission  of 
officers  was  deputed  to  go  out  to  Ceylon  to  make 
some  calculation  as  the  basis  fn»n  which  to  start. 
It  has  taken  years  to  do  all  that. 

1 98.  There  are  two  quite  distinct  questions  ; 
there  is  the  question  whether  these  contributions 
should  go  in  aid  of  the  vote,  or  whether  they 
should  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer,  that  is 
one  question ;  but  there  is  the  further  question 
whether  these  contributions  should  pass  through 
the  War  Office  books  at  all ;  I  can  understand 
there  being  a  delay  in  settling  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  go  in  aid  of  the  vote  or  to 
the  credit  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  is  it  the  ca«e 
that  the  question  of  their  passing  through  the 
books  at  aU  has  been  delayed  these  four  years  ? — 
(Mr.  Vine.)  They  have  no  record  of  the  expendi- 
ture at  all. 

199.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  Has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  Committee  not  been  observed  ? — I  do 
not  believe  that  it  has,  as  regards  both  Ceyloa 
and  the  Mauritius,  where  there  were  local  allow- 
ances, and  I  may  add  Hong  Kong  or  Chin& 

200.  Has  it  been  observed  in  respect  of  the 
Australian  contributions,  which  were  the  largest  ? 
— No,  not  yet ;  the  fact  is  that  we  have  not  had 
those  Colonial  accounts. 

201.  They  have  not  passed  through  your 
books  ? — No. 

202.  Mr.  Algernon  EgerUm^  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  system  is  going  to  be  changed,  and 
that  they  are  to  pass  through  your  books? — Yes. 

203.  Chairmim.']  From  what  date? — With 
regard  to  Ceylon,  firom  the  Ist  of  April  1865. 

204.  In 
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204.  In  the  ease  of  Australia  when  will  it  be  ? 
— I  cannot  a&j,  but  it  will  be  as  soon  as  ihe 
gMieral  airangement  comes  into  effisct,  under 
which  they  are  to  paj  the  o^itation  grant ;  it 
is  proposeid  that  the  Anstrahan  Colonies  shall 
pay  a  capitation  rate  of  40  /.  per  annum  on  all 
ranks  of  the  infantry,  and  70  /.  per  annum  on  all 
ranks  of  artillery  and  engineers  that  ma^r  be 
stationed  in  the  Colonies,  and  from  the  date  of 
this  capitation  commencing,  the  allowances  will 
be  examined  and  will  go  through  our  books ;  up 
to  the  present  time  that  has  not  been  done. 

205.  Those  capitation  grants  will  not  go  in 
aid  of  the  rotes,  but  will  be  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ? — They  will  go  into  the  Exchequer. 

206.  Mr.  Hankey  (to  Mr.  Vineyi  Does  that 
same  remark  apply  to  all  the  large  amoimt  of 
3,343,701  L  in  the  Army  Estimates,  which  you 
stated,  as  far  as  you  knew,  you  had  had  no 
vouchers  for  ? — This  figure  appears  to  represent 
the  amount  the  Army  have  included  in  their 
Estimate  for  1865-6 ;  what  they  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Colonies  and  not  charged  against 
their  Armv  expenditure,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  tell ;  it  has  not  come  before  us. 

207.  Chairman.^  It  has  neither  come  in  the 
shape  of  aid  to  the  credit  of  the  vote,  nor  in  the 
shape  of  a  payment  to  the  credit  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ? — Some  of  the  contributions  have  come 
to  the  Exchequer. 

208.  Those  which  have  not  come  to  the  credit 
of  the  Exchequer  have  not  come  in  aid  of  the 
vote?— No. 

209.  They  have  not  been  accounted  for  at  all  ? 
—There  are  contributions  from  Malta,  Ceylon, 
the  Mauritius,  Natal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Hong  Kong. 

210.  Those  have  gone  to  the  credit  of  the  Ex- 
chequer?— Yes;  but  what  other  contributions 
have  been  received,  and  out  of  those  contribu- 
tions, what  payment  have  been  made  have  not 
come  before  the  auditors. 

211.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Colony  itself  moneys 
have  been  received  from  the  Colonies,  and  have 
been  paid  over  for  Army  purposes,  but  those  pay- 
ments have  not  been  recorded  in  the  War  OiBBce 
books  ? — Quite  so. 

212.  Mr.  Hankey.']  You  can  only  say  that  it 
may  have  been  so  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

213.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Srotwi).]  You  say  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  not  been  re- 
corded in  the  War  OfiSce  books  ? — Yes. 

214.  Was  that  the  result  of  any  deliberate  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  any  correspondence 
or  general  decision  on  the  subject ;  I  forget  now 
what  was  the  result  of  the  discussion  that  took 
place  about  these  Colonial  payments.  There  was 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
War  Office  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
they  came  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
forget  now  what  it  was ;  it  was  some  years  ago. 

215.  I  suppose  if  the  Committee  thought  it 
necessary,  you  could  explain  the  matter  by  next 
Wednesday  more  in  detail  ? — Yes ;  I  could  get 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  certainly. 

216.  And  you  could  tell  us  from  some  record 
or  other,  how  much  in  each  year  has  been  so  paid 
for  military  purposes  and  not  accounted  for  ? — 
Yes. 

217.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Then  grnng  to  paragraph 
8  of  your  report,  you  object  mat  the  tolls  of  the 
Hythe  Canal  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
in  nett  instead  of  gross  ? — Yes ;  I  will  read  the 
War  Office  reply  to  ihe  objection  of  the  Tre»- 
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sury : — '•  This  question  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1860 ;  and 
expenses  like  these  in  dispute  were  allowed  by 
their  Lordships,  in  the  letter  dated  28tii  December 
1860,  to  be  chained  against  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  military  canal  at  Hythe,  with  which  the 
road  to  Winchelsea  Is  connected.  This  decision, 
therefore,  has  governed  the  record  of  all  subse- 
quent disbursements  for  this  service,  but  all  fu- 
ture charges  will  be  raised  against  the  provision 
made  by  Parliament  for  the  repair  of  Ww-  Office 
property." 

218.  Then  this  is  a  last  objection  ? — Yes. 

219.  Li  the  next  paragraph  you  stated  that  cer- 
tain Colonial  Governments  have  been  relieved 
from  claims  whidi  had  been  raised  against  them ; 
does  that  refer  to  a  receivable  order  which  had 
been  cancelled  ? — It  does. 

220.  And  your  remarks  upon  the  similar  entry 
in  die  Navy  store  accounts  will  apply  to  this  ?— ' 
They  wiU. 

221.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  Have  you  any  remark 
to  make  upon  this  ? — None  whatever. 

222.  (To  Mr.  Fine.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
any  further  and  more  oetailed  audit  of  the  Army 
store  accounts  is  practicable  ? — This  is  hardly  a 
similar  case  to  that  which  we  were  referring  to 
just  now.  These  are  stores  which  have  been  is- 
sued to  these  Colonial  Gt>vemments,  upon  which 
it  has  been  decided  that  no  claim  shall  be  made 
by  the  War  Office;  therefore  the  stores  have 
been  made  a  present  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. 

223.  In  the  store  accounts  it  would  appear  that 
certain  stores  have  been  issued  to  the  Colonial 
Governments  ?— Yes. 

224.  And  a  chu^e  has  been  raised  in  the  books 
of  the  War  Office  against  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment for  those  stores  ? — Yes. 

225.  If  the  charge  had  not  been  raised  in  the 
books  of  the  War  Office,  you  would  have  known 
nothing  about  it  ? — No. 

226.  But  because  it  has  been  raised  and 
remitted,  you  do  know  something  about  it? — 
Yes. 

227.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  as  a  perfect 
system  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  system  is  not  perfect 
unless  yon  provide  for  the  examination  and  audit 
of  all  store  accounts. 

228.  Then  it  comes  back  to  the  question  I 
asked  you  just  now ;  could  the  Audit  Office  un- 
dertake the  examination  and  audit  of  all  store 
accounts  ? — It  could  be  done. 

229.  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton.'\  You  would  re- 
quire an  increased  stafi*,  I  suppose  ? — We  should 
require  an  immense  increase  of  the  staff. 

230-  Chairman.'\  If  you  cannot  audit  the  store 
accounts,  how  can  you  with  any  advantage  raise 
questions  of  this  kind  ? — These  appear  in  the 
cash  form ;  it  appears  in  the  accounts  as  the  cash 
value  of  those  stores. 

231.  Mr.  Hankey.']  As  if  they  had  received 
them? — ^They  have  issued  to  those  Colonial 
Governments  a  certain  amount  of  stores,  valued 
at  so  much ;  then  they  raise  a  debit  against  those 
Colonial  Governments  for  so  much. 

232.  Without  intending  to  claim  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

233.  Mr.  Hunt.']  I  suppose  at  the  time  the 
entries  were  made,  the  amounts  were  intended  to 
be  claimed,  but  subsequent  explanations  induced 
the  War  Office  to  remit  them  ? — Yes. 

234.  Chairman.'X  You  only  know  anything 
about  these  issues  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  intended  to  be  claimed,  and  then  ronitted  ? 

B  2  —They 
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— ^They  only  come  before  me  when  they  appear 
as  cash.  (Mr.  Brown.')  The  explanation  we  give 
is,  I  think,  very  satisfactory.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  printed  letter  from  the  War  Office :  "  The 
charges  on  account  of  ammunition  "  (that  is  the 
store  with  respect  to  which  exception  is  taken) 
"  were  withdrawn  in  these  cases,  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  supply 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  regulations 
under  which  arms  and  ammunition  are  supplied 
to  Colonial  Governments,  viz.,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  those  issued  for  the  use  of  the  local 
militia  and  volunteers." 

235.  Mr.  Hunt.']  Then,  with  regard  to  that,  do 
you  say  that  the  debit  ought  never  to  have  been 
raised  against  the  Colonial  Governments  ? — Yes, 
certainly;  because,  under  the  regulations,  we 
were  authorised  to  provide  them  with  ammunition 
and  the  loan  of  arms. 

236.  Mr.  Hankey.l  Free  of  charge  ?— Free  of 
charge. 

237.  Then  why  did  you  raise  the  charge  at  all  ? 
— Because  it  must  represent  something.  The 
supply  was  made  to  the  Colony,  and  of  course  the 
supply  comes  in  our  books  as  a  supply  to  the 
Colony ;  but  we  are  not  authorised  to  charge  it 
against  the  Colony, 

238.  You  would  not  have  raised  a  similar 
chaige  {gainst  a  regiment  here,  would  yon? — 
No. 

239.  I  mean,  supposing  the  ammunition  had 
been  used  by  a  re^ment  here? — No;  it  was  a 
wrong  chaise  against  the  Colony.  We  have  a 
regulation  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  time,  in  1862, 
to  this  effect :  "  Sir  Georee  Lewis  having  con- 
salted  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
on  the  subject,  it  has  been  agreed  to  adopt  a  series 
of  rules  and  conditions  of  which  the  copies  are 
hereunto  annexed."  Therefore  we  were  doing 
everything  according  to  regulation. 

240.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Vine).']  'iliy  question 
is  this :  the  Audit  Office  can  know  nothing  of 
the  regulations  applying  to  any  gratuitous  issue  ; 
all  they  can  know  is  in  cases  where  the  War 
Office  make  a  mistake;  that  is  to  say,  raise  a 
claim  and  then  abandon  it  ? — Yes. 

241.  If  that  is  so,  the  value  of  the  Audit 
Office  check  is  very  small  in  the  matter,  is  not 
it  ? — Certainly ;  we  confess  that  it  is. 

242.  And  the  object  of  entering  it  in  the 
report  is  almost  nothing,  is  not  it? — Yes. 
(Mr.  Brown.)  The  reason  of  our  making  the 
charge  was  on  account  of  insufficient  information 
from  the  station.  Had  we  known  the  real  facts, 
we  should  not  have  raised  the  charge. 

243.  Mr.  Hankey.]  It  was  an  error? — It  was 
owing  to  a  want  of  information. 

244.  Mr.  Hunt]  Supposing  that  there  had 
been  no  such  regulations  laid  down,  and  supposing 
that  you  had  gratuitously  made  a  present  to  a 
Colony  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ammunition,  is 
there  any  audit  which  checks  you  in  disposing  of 
that  ammunition  ? — I  had  a  case  in  point  this  very 
morning  before  I  came  to  this  Committee.  The 
Secretary  of  State  made  a  present  of  400  /.  worth 
of  stores  to  a  Colony;  it  came  to  me  to  note,  and 
I  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  no 
power  to  make  that  present  of  stores  without  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury.  I  said  at  once  that  I 
should  object  to  any  present  being  made  of  any 
property  without  the  Treasury  consent. 

245.  Supposing  you  had  not  made  that  objection, 
and  the  present  had  gone  on,  and  no  Treasury 
consent  been  obtained,  how  would  it  ever  have 
appeared  in  any  account  made  under  the  authority 


of  Parliament,  that  that  present  had  been  so 
made  ? — Before  that  account  could  be  relieved  of 
those  stores,  and  so  much  struck  off,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  chief  auditor  in  our  branch  to  bring  it 
immediately  to  public  notice,  and  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  no  power  himseu  to  make 
a  present  of  Government  stores  without  getting 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

246.  Supposing  that  officer  had  never  made 
that  remonstrance,  or  having  made  that  remon- 
strance, the  Secretary  of  State  had  disregarded 
it,  would  the  transaction  ever  have  come  before 
the  notice  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee, 
the  Audit  Office,  the  Treasury,  or  anybody  out- 
side the  War  Office? — We  having  raised  the 
objection,  if  it  is  overruled  by  our  superior 
master,  we  have  no  further  power  of  bringing  it 
to  light ;  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

247.  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the 
absolute  power  of  making  such  a  present  ? — He 
can  assume  the  power. 

248.  Mr.  Hankey.]  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Treasury  can  give  away  any  amount  of 
public  stores  they  like  ? — I  imagine  u  the  Trea- 
sury give  us  the  power,  we  are  satisfied  with 
having  got  the  acquiescence  of  the  chief  finan- 
cial department  of  the  Crown,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  must  rest  with  that  department 

249.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Vine).]  It  comes  to 
this ;  altiiough  there  is  a  complete  audit  of  cash, 
there  is  no  external  audit  of  stores? — Yes.  (Mr. 
Brown.)  I  quite  E^ee  in  that;  there  is  no  audit 
of  stores  extenuu  to  the  department  itselfl 
There  is,  in  fact,  only  a  partial  audit ;  for  stores 
are  money  in  another  shape. 

250.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Coming  to  item  11,  you 
object  that  "  sums  amounting  to  24  J.  15  s.  re- 
ceived for  law  costs  during  the  period  of  this 
account,  have  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
vote,  instead  of  being  paid,into  the  Exchequer "? 
— The  position  we  take  up  is  this :  In  framing 
their  estimates  for  law  costs,  a  department  can- 
not contemplate  gaining  an  action  at  law,  and 
thereby  getting  a  sum  paid  to  them.  We  main- 
tain that  if  a  department  gains  an  action  at  law, 
and  gets  costs,  these  cost*  really  belong  to  the 
Exchequer ;  that  they  are  an  Exchequer  receipt, 
and  that  the  Estimates  ought  to  provide  for  tne 
actual  law  charges  of  the  department. 

251.  Then  you  think  that  the  Estimates  gene- 
rally of  a  public  department,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  law,  ought  to  provide  for  costs  which  hare 
been  recovered  from  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

252.  They  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  include 
costs  of  proceedings  which  have  been  recovered 
from  the  other  side  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  sum 
received  for  costs  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer; the  expenditure  might  have  been  in- 
curred two  or  three  years  j^  :  in  that  case,  I  do 
not  see  why  a  sum  recovered  should  go  to  supple- 
ment the  vote  of  the  year. 

253.  You  think  that  in  estimating  for  the  law 
expenditure,  the  department  ought  to  include  in 
its  Estimates  of  probable  costs,  all  its  costs, 
whether  they  will  oe  recovered  from  the  other 
side  or  not  ? — Yes. 

254.  Is  that  the  practice  in  the  other  depart- 
ments ? — It  is  not  the  practice  in  the  Treasury. 

255.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  ? — ^I  think  it  ought  to  be ;  otherwise 
a  vote  may  be  supplemented  to  a  very  lai^ 
extent  in  some  years. 

256.  (To  Mr.  Brown.)  What  have  you  to  say 
to  that  ? — It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  us  what- 
ever. 
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«ver,  the  Treasury  order  we  shall  be  happy  to 
follow;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  any 
moment. 

257.  (To  Mr.  Fine.)  Is  it  one  of  the  questions 
in  connection  with  extra  receipt  which  the  Trea- 
sury have  under  consideration  ? — Yes. 

258.  As  to  section  12,  that  is  also  one  of 
the  extra  receipt  questions? — With  regard  to 
No.  12,  the  estimate  for  the  next  year  has  been 
altered. 

269.  Mr.  HunLl  It  is  a  continual  fight  with 
every  department,  is  not  it,  whether  they  shall 
place  those  receipts  to  the  credit  of  the  vote,  or 
whether  they  shaU  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer ; 
it  is  a  standing  contention  ? — It  is. 

260.  Chairman.'}  You  have  already  remarked 
upon  the  13th  section,  I  think? — The  Ceylon 
Colonial  Government  commenced  paying  an  in- 
creased contribution  from  the  1st  of  January,  and 
the  War  Office  did  not  take  upon  their  estimates 
the  different  services  till  the  1st  of  April.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  period  from  die  1st  of  January 
to  the  31  St  of  March  which  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  Army  Estimate,  but  for  which  the  War 
Office  held  the  money  from  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  instead  of  paying  the  money  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  coming  to  Parliament,  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  the  most  correct  course, 
lor  a  supplemental  estimate  for  these  allowances 
from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  31st  of  March, 
they  have  stopped  the  money  in  its  transit  to  the 
Exchequer. 

261.  The  question  stands  in  this  way :  up  to 
the  Ist  of  January,  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
Colony  were  not  accounted  for  at  all? — They 
were  not. 

262.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1865 
-they  were  paid  over  in  gross,  and  the  War 
Omce  appear  to  have  thought  that  for  the 
quarter  they  might  follow,  witti  respect  to  them, 
me  old  practice  ? — Yes. 

263.  And  since  the  Ist  of  April  the  matter 
has  been  set  right? — Yes;  the  gross  amount  has 
"been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as  an  extra  re- 
ceipt, and  appears  as  a  receii)t  in  the  regular 
way.  (Mr.  Jiroton.)  We  did  it  with  the  Trea- 
sury consent. 

264.  Paragraph  14  we  have  already  discussed  ? 
—Yes. 

265.  Paragraph  15  relates  to  the  question  of 
checking  stores  ? — Yes ;  but  it  has  reference  very 
largely  to  the  Estimates. 

266.  Will  you  state  more  precisely,  then,  what 
the  point  is  you  wish  to  raise? — The  point  is, 
that  in  the  Aimy  Estimates  stores  are  provided 
for  under  a  great  many  votes.  Sometimes  on  the 
purchase  of  stores  the  vote  is  charged  direct; 
sometimes  the  "  Store  Vote  13,"  for  miscellaneous 
stores,  is  charged  with  a  purchase,  and  the  other 
votes  or  departinents  are  charged  with  the  amount 


upon  issue-notes.  As  long  as  two  systems  are  at 
work,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Audit  Office  to 
have  any  check  upon  the  appropriation  of  stores. 

267.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  Army 
and  Navy  practice  as  to  stores — the  Navy  prac- 
tice is  to  take  the  vote  for  purchase  irrespective 
of  the  detailed  application ;  the  Army  practice  is 
to  take  the  vote  in  part  for  the  purchase  and  in 
part  for  the  application? — Yes;  but  the  Navy 
has  only  one  vote  for  stores,  and  all  the  other 
votes  which  require  those  stores  ai-e  debited  with 
the  amount  upon  a  quarterly  declaration.  That 
there  must  be  something  faulty  in  the  Army  Es- 
timates must  be  admitted,  I  think :  we  have  con- 
stant difficulties  about  checking  with  regard  to 
the  Army,  but  such  a  question  has  harmy  ever 
been  raised  in  the  case  of  the  Navy. 

268.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  oetter  that  the 
store  practice  of  the  Navy,  so  far  as  the  Estimates 
go,  should  be  applied  to  the  Army  ? — Certainly. 

269.  (^To  Mr.  Brown.)  What  have  you  to  say 
upon  this  point  ? — I  am  not  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Army  Estimates,  but  this  is  an 
annual  difficulty,  and  I  have  annually  brought 
it  to  Captain  (ralton's  attention ;  he  is  the  person 
who  does  prepare  the  Estimate ;  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  I  should  wish  to  adopt  the  Navy  system, 
but  he  will  not  approve  of  that  proposal ;  I  have 
annually  proposed  to  this  Committee  that 
Captain  Galton  had  better  come  himself,  and 
explain  his  views  to  the  Committee. 

270.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Hanby).'\  Do  you 
not  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  recording  the 
stores  under  tiie  present  system,  nearly  as  much 
as  Mr.  Vine  finds  in  chectang  them  ? — We  have 
some  difficulty,  because  we  nardly  know  where 
they  may  be  actually  provided  for ;  there  are  so 
many  stores  of  a  like  character. 

271.  You  would  prefer  that  all  stores  of  a  like 
character  should  be  voted  under  one  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  Navy  practice  ? — Yes ;  tha,t  would 
be  my  feeling.  (Mr.  Broum.)  Captain  Gidton 
has  a  decided  objection  to  that. 

272.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Brown).']  How  are 
the  Estimates  prepared  in  the  War  Office? — They 
are  prepared  nominally  in  the  account  branch, 
but  actually  they  are  prepared  by  Capttun 
Galton. 

273.  By  the  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of 
State  ?— Yes. 

274.  Are  you  not  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Estimates  to  the  Secretary  or"  State  ? 
— In  no  way  whatever. 

275.  Going  now  to  paragraph  16,  that,  I  think, 
is  another  of  the  extra  receipt  questions,  is  not 
it? — Yes,  it  is. 

276.  And  that  is  under  consideration  still  by 
the  Treasury,  with  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  ? — It  is. 
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Wednesday,  8th  May  1867. 


H£HBKB6  PSESENT: 


Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Howee. 

Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart. 


HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


CuAELBS  Vine,  Esq.,  and  Henry  William  Routledge  Walkeb,  Esq.,  called  in ;  tad 

further  Examined. 


C.  Vine, 

Esq.; 

H.  W.  R. 

Walker, 

Esq. 


277.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Walker).']  You  were  to 
produce  the  account  rendered  by  the  government 
of  Victoria,  on  which  a  repayment  was  made 
to  them  of  some  expeoses  in  connexion  with  the 
ship  "  Victoria"  ? — Yes ;  on  which  the  repayment 

of  15,165/.  was  made. 

8  May  1867.       278.    Do    you    produoe    the    account? — Yes 
(handingin  the  same). 

279.  The  account  is  in  the  form  of  an  account 
current,  giving  on  the  one  side  the  particulars  of 
the  expenditure  divided  between  salaries,  jm-o- 
Tisions,  repairs,  pilotage,  and  stores  of  different 
classes,  and  on  the  other  side  the  cash  payments 
by  the  military  authorities  in  New  Zealand, 
with  a  balance  brought  out  against  the  Imperial 
Government  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

280.  Amounting  to  15,165  L  ?— Yes. 


281.  You  stated,  I  diink,  that  for  the  items 
on  the  creditor  side,  vouchers  had  been  produced 
to  the  office  in  Somerset  House  ? — Certain  de- 
tailed statements  explanatory  of  the  comple- 
ments of  the  ship,  and  also  of  the  basis  opon 
which  the  charges  were  fi-amed,  were  produced, 
with  the  original  account;  but  inasmuch  as 
that  account  merely  contained  the  expenditure 
of  15,000/.,  without  reproducing  the  debtor  and 
creditor  sides,  it  was  returned.  In  the  course  ai 
the  transit  of  that  account,  the  vouchers  were  not 
forthcoming,  but  they  were  seen  in  their  prelimi- 
nary stage,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk  in  the 
Transport  Department  that  he  had  sufficiently 
satisfied  himself  by  reference  to  those  vouchers, 
to  warrant  the  Director  of  Transports  to  recom- 
mend the  repayment  of  that  amount. 


Captain  Douglas  Galton,  c.  b.,  called  in ;  and  Exammed. 


Captain 

D.  Gdton, 

c.». 


282.  Chairman.']  You  are  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

283.  You  have  read  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Brown  gave  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  have 
read  Mr.  Brown's  evidence. 

284.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Brown's  evidence 
that  payments  have  been  made  to  military  officers 
in  the  Colonies  from  Colonial  revenues,  and  that 
no  account  of  these  payments  has  come  in  any 
shape  through  the  Army  Accounts  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  system  until  venr  recently.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Colonial  and  Military  Expenditure  in 
1861  reconmiended  that  this  system  should  be 
altered,  and  that  all  payments  should  come  through 
the  Anny  accounts.  Communications  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  Colonial  Governments,  and 
the  Accountant  General  has  in  his  hands  a  state- 
ment of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  each 
Colony  where  such  payments  take  place.  One 
was  Mauritiiis,  another  was  Ceylon,  another  was 
China,  that  is  to  say,  Hong  Kong,  and  there  were 
also  the  Australian  Colonies.  I  think  New  Zea- 
land was  also  one.  But  from  the  Australian  Co- 
lonies the  troops  had  almost  all  been  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  New  Zealand  war ;  and 
although  a  communication  was  addressed  to  those 
Colonies,  or  at  least  to  the  one  to  which  I  parti- 
cularly allude,  namely,  Melbourne,  in  1863,  I 
believe  it  was  not  answered  till  1866.  They 
sent  no  reply  during  that  time ;  I  forget  whether 
it  was  not  even  earlier  that  we  wrote  to  them. 
Therefore,  we  made  no  alteration  there  till  this 
jear.     This  year  we  have  made  that  alteration. 


We  now  pay  everything  in  all  the  Colonies.  I 
think  all  money  paid  in  the  Colony  passes  through 
our  books  now,  or  will  from  this  year. 

285.  Then  from  the  present  time  it  stands  in 
this  way ;  whether  a  Colony  pays  a  lump  sum  to 
meet  certain  portions  of  ue  Imperial  expendi- 
ture, or  pays  certain  distinct  portions  of  the  mili- 
tary expenditiu'c ;  in  either  case  those  moneys 
pass  through  the  Military  Account? — Exactly  so. 
They  do  so  now  entirely  at  the  Cape.  The  Cape 
Government  and  the  Natal  Government  aLso,  I 
think,  pay  us  lump  sums,  in  order  to  give  th« 
troops  certain  allowances.  We  pay  those  allow- 
ances, and  the  money  so  received  is  pud  into  the 
Exchequer. 

286.  But  what  is  done  in  cases  where  the 
Colony  pays  the  exact  amount  of  the  allowanocB? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  case  now. 

287.  You  have  compounded,  in  fact,  for  all 
the  old  allowances  which  the  Colonies  used  to 
pay  ? — Exactly ;  the  only  exception  at  the  mo- 
ment is  in  Australia,  and  the  troops  having  been 
withdrawn  but  recently,  that  has  not  been  quite 
settled ;  I  believe  they  are  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  lump  sum,  an  allowance  in  a  certain  event ; 
if  they  cannot  provide  quarters  for  the  officers, 
then  they  are  to  give  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  it. 
The  Colony  has  undertaken   either  to  provide 

Suarters  or  to  give  an  allowance  in  lieu,  and  in 
tat  case  they  would  pay  the  exact  allowance 
that  was  made;  but  it  would  go  through  our 
own  military  accountant. 

288.  Mr. 
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288.  Mr.  Algerrum  Egerton.']  Which  Colony 
^0  you  refer  to? — The  Australian  Colonies. 

289.  All  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  same 
irith  all  of  them. 

290.  Chairman.']  Then,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mauritius,  is  the  payment  now  a  lump  sum  ? — 
Yes,  we  pay  all  the  allowances  ourselves. 

291-2.  And  in  Ceylon  ?— Yes. 

293.  And  in  Hong  Kong  ? —  In  Hong  Kong 
also  the  payment  is  a  lump  sum.  There  is  no 
case  now,  I  think,  in  which  we  do  not  pay  all 
the  allowances  ourselves,  except  the  one  which  I 
mentioned,  namely,  Australia,  and  there  the  ar- 
rangement is  to  come  into  force. 

294.  In  those  cases  where  payment  is  by  a 
lump  sum,  will  that  lump  sum  go  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ? — Yes. 

295.  You  will  not  distribute  it  under  the  dif- 
ferent Votes  ?— No. 

296.  But  in  the  few  cases  in  Australia  where 
they  still  pay  the  exact  allowances,  will  you  pay 
the  amount  you  receive  into  the  Exchequer,  or 
will  it  go  in  aid  of  the  Vote  ? — In  the  case  of 
Australia  it  will  go  in  aid  of  the  Vote. 

297.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  its  going  in  aid  of  the 
Vote  or  not,  you  postponed  tor  so  many  years 
including  those  receipts  in  the  paymaster's  ac- 
cormts  ? — ^We  brought  the  system  into  operation 
as  soon  as  we  could.  We  communicated  entirely 
through  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  matter.  The 
Mauritius  arrangements  have  been  made,  I  should 
think,  for  four  or  five  years,  and  the  Ceylon  ar- 
rangement has  been  under  negotiation  for  some 
time. 

298.  That  is  not  quite  my  point ;  it  came  out 
before  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Ex- 
penditure that  those  sums  were  paid  over  to  the 
paymaster  or  to  the  commissariat  officer ;  I  think 
it  was  to  the  commissariat  officer  at  Melbourne, 
for  instance,  that  no  account  of  them  was  ren- 
dered to  tiie  colonial  auditor,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  audited  at  home,  and  that  no 
account  of  them  was  rendered  at  home,  either  to 
the  Audit  Office  or  to  the  War  Office,  so  that 
they  were  not  audited  in  any  shape ;  was  that 
corrected  after  1861  ? — ^In  the  case  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  the  troops  were  all  withdrawn; 
they  all  went  to  New  Zealand,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  anything  to  be  done. 

299.  They  went  in  1863,  did  they  not?— Yes, 
in  1863  a  correspondence  was  begun. 

300.  No  steps  were  taken  to  provide  that 
where  the  sums  came  into  the  Imperial  Account, 
they  should  come  into  tlie  commissariat  officer's 
account  ? — No  ;  until  we  took  the  payments 
entirely,  and  compounded  for  them,  we  made  no 
alteration. 

301.  So  that,  as  a  fact,  it  has  been  the  case, 
and  periiaps  for  certun  sums  may  still  be  so,  for 
some  time,  that  money  has  been  received  whidi 
has  been  accounted  for  by  nobody  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

SCfe.  That,  you  say,  you  have  now  entirely 
done  away  witn  ? — x  es,  that  we  have  altered. 

303.  It  was  stated  before  us  the  other  day, 
that  the  Estimates  were  prepared  in  yonr  office, 
not  in  the  Accountant  General's  Omce  ? — No, 
they  are  prepared  in  the  branch,  under  the 
Accountant  General.  The  gentieman  charged 
-with  the  Estimates  refers  very  directiy  to  me 
-when  the  Estimates  are  under  preparation,  but 
Ibe  is  a  clerk  under  the  Accountant  General. 

304.  Mr.  Brown  stated,  in  an  answer  with 
reference  to  another  question  altogether  on  the 
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question  of  stores,  "  I  am  not  connected  with  the 
ition  of  the  Army  Estimates. "    Captain 


Captaiq 
D.  Galtottf 
person  who  does  prepare  the  c.b. 

Estimates?" — Practically,  the  clerk  wno   is  in         

charge  of  the  Estimates  reports  very  directly  to  8  May  1867. 
me  during  the  time  that  the  Estimates  are  in  prepa- 
ration ;  but  he  is  under  the  Accountant  GeneraL 

305.  Does  not  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  do 
not  you  as  his  assistant,  look  to  the  Accountant 
General  as  the  responsible  officer  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Estimates  ? — No  important  question 
of  Estimate  would  be  settled  without  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  Accountant  General  upon  it. 

306.  Could  you,  if  there  was  any  mistake  in 
the  Estimates,  fix  the  Accountant  General  with 
any  responsibility  for  the  mistake  ? — The  indivi- 
dual responaiblity  would  rest  with  the  clerk  who 
prepared  the  Estimate. 

307.  But  could  you  fix  the  Accountant  Gene- 
ral with  responsibility? — I  do  not  contemplate 
such  a  case. 

308.  Was  not  that  a  question  that  was  consi- 
dered some  time  ago  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  War  Office  ? — All  the  papers 
always  pass  through  the  Accountant  General 
directly. 

309.  Was  not  the  question  of  the  responsibi- 
lity for  the  preparation  of  the  Estimates  consi- 
dered by  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  ? — Yes. 

310.  With  the  War  Office?— Yes. 

311.  Was  not  the  conclusion  they  came  to,  to 
fix  the  Accountant  General  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Estimates?— Yes,  clearly  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Estimates  was  to  be  placed  under 
the  Accountant  General ;  no  doubt  it  was  the 
report  of  the  Treasury  committee  that  the  Esti- 
mate should  be  prepared  under  the  Accountant 
General. 

312.  The  obiect  being  to  make  him  distinctly 
responsible  ? — ^Yes. 

313.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  change  which 
has  been  made  virtually  relieves  him  of  that 
responmbility  ? — No,  it  does  not  relieve  his  branch 
qS  that  responsibility,  certtdnly. 

314.  But  it  relieves  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Accounting  Department  of  that  responsibility, 
does  it  not? — T  do  not  know  that  it  would 
exactly. 

315.  (To  Mr.  Walker.)  What  is  the  practice 
in  the  Admiralty;  is  the  Accountant  General 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  the 
Estimates  generally  ? — Entirely. 

316.  Does  he  sign  them  ? — No,  they  are  signed 
by  two  Lords. 

317.  Does  he  sign  them  before  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  in  draft  ? — They  are  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Estimate  Boards, 
at  which  he  is  always  present.  The  amounts  of 
particular  Votes  are  referred  to  other  principal 
officers  from  time  to  time,  but  he  is  held  gene- 
rally answerable  for  the  accuracy  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Estimates,  and  he  would  be  held 
responsible  if  any  inaccuracy  were  discovered  in 
them. 

318.  Has  that  always  been  the  rule  ? — That 
has  always  been  the  rule  as  far  as  my  experience 
in  Somerset  House  is  concerned. 

319.  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton  (to  Captain 
(rffl/ton).]  We  had  some  evidence  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  C(Hnmittee,  showing,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  there  is  no  efficient  audit,  indeed  no 
audit  at  all,  of  military  stores ;  it  was  stated  to  us 
in  evidence  that,  practically,  an  issue  of  military 
stores  might  take  place  by  the  direct  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  that  after  that 
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Captain      there  would  be  no  responsibility  whatever  ;  can 

2>.  Gallon,    you  state  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? — If 

C.B.         the  Secretary  of  State  ordered  an  issue  of  stores 

— —        it  would  be  made ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 

«  May  1867.  independent  audit  of  It. 

320.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  it? — I  think  all  audit  should 
be  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

321.  Is  there  any  efficient  audit  of  stores? — 
There  is  a  very  efficient  audit  of  stores,  so  far  as 
the  department  itself  is  concerned,  but  tiiere  is  no 
audit  of  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
matter. 

322.  Chairman.']  There  is  no  external  audit  ? 
— No;  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Vine  examines  the 
store  accounts  in  any  way. 

323.  Mr.  Vine  called  our  attention  to  an  im- 
portant case,  in  which  an  irregular  issue  appears 
to  have  been  made,  but  he  told  us  that  he  only 
knew  of  it  because  the  receivable  order  for  the 
cash,  which  was  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Ihe 
stores,  was  subsequently  cancelled  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think,  as  I  said  before,  that  all  audit  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

324.  Has  that  question  ever  come  formally  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
— I  think  the  proposal  of  having  an  entirely  in- 
dependent audit,  whenever  it  has  come  forward, 
has  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  various 
Secretaries  of  State. 

325.  Mr.  Alaemon  Effertotu]  Your  own  opi- 
nion is  that  there  should  be  an  independent 
audit? — My  own  opinion  is  that  there  should 
be  an  independent  audit. 

326.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Do  you  mean  that  there 
should  be  an  efficient  audit  by  the  Audit  Board, 
or  by  any  other  independent  Board,  of  all  the 
military  stores  that  are  issued  from  your  various 
departments? — There  should  be  an  efficient  ex- 
ternal audit  of  all  the. expenditure  of  the  depart- 
ment, whether  in  money  or  material. 

327.  Do  you  consider  that  your  present  mode 
of  examining  or  auditing  the  issue  of  stores  de- 
partmentally,  is  a  good  and  efficient  one? — I 
think  it  is  remarkably  good. 

328.  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton.']  Would  it  be  prac- 
ticable, without  an  enormous  expense,  to  nave 
the  accounts  of  the  issue  of  all  the  military  stores 
again  examined  by  the  Audit  Board  ? — I  should 
make  our  Audit  Department  a  department  inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

329.  Your  own  Audit  Department  ? — Yes. 

330.  Still  you  would  have  it  a  departmental 
audit? — It  would  have  to  be  what  is  called  a  con- 
tinuous audit.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  carry 
on  an  audit  on  such  a  vast  scale,  except  as  a 
continuous  audit  from  day  to  day. 

331.  Chairman.l  In  the  same  way  a^  the  audit 
of  cash  is  continuous  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  audit  of  cash ;  I  should  not  have  a  double 
audit,  because  I  should  make  the  Audit  Depart- 
ment a  branch  under  the  Auditor  General. 

332.  Mr.  HanheyJ]  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  public 
service  that  there  should  be,  independent  01  your 
ordinary  departmental  audit  of  the  issue  of  all 
military  stores,  another  audit  in  which  that  should 
be  again  examined  into  by  a  public  Board,  such 
as  the  Audit  Board  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  double  audit  in  that  way.  . 

333.  Mr.  Algernon  Egertoii.]  But  you  would 
have  a  different  mode  of  reporting ;  the  auditor 
would  report  not  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
to  some  external  authori^  ? — I  should  have  the 
auditor  an  independent  officer. 


334.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart.']  Is  any  such 
audit  of  the  Store  Accounts  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ? — No. 

335.  Mr.  HankeyJ]  Would  not  an  independent 
audit  by  the  Audit  Board  of  all  the  stores  issued, 
independent  of  your  ordinary  checks  with  regard 
to  those  issues,  be  making  the  Audit  Board 
really  part  of  the  executive  ? — No ;  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would  have  that  effect ;  our  own  audit 
department  is  not  an  executive  department  at 
all ;  it  is  entirely  distinct. 

336.  Is  not  your  audit  branch  an  executive 
department  at  the  present  moment ;  do  you  not  in 
your  own  department  check  and  ascertain  all  the 
stores,  and  know  that  the  stores  are  correctly 
issued,  according  to  the  orders  that  are  given  ?— 
The  Audit  Department  is  not  executive;  tiie- 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Store  Department  of 
course  has  instructions  that  stores  shall  be  issued 
according  to  fixed  rules,  and  the  Audit  Depart- 
ment which  examines  the  accounts,  calls  atten- 
tion to  any  departure  from  these  established 
rules. 

337.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  have  a  doable 
audit? — There  would  be  no  occasion  for  it.  • 

338.  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton.']  The  fact  is  that 
under  the  present  system,  supposing  that  llie 
Secretary  of  State  was  to  issue  an  order  con- 
trary to  present  rules,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
ternal remark  possible  upon  it ;  the  only  renutrk. 
that  could  be  made  upon  it  would  be  by  himself, 
or  his  own  department  In  auditing  ? — Exactly. 

339.  As  I  imderstand  you,  you  think  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  It  outside  the  department? — Yes. 

340.  Chairman.]  And  you  think,  further,  ihat 
a  voucher  which  proves  that  the  stores  have  beoi 
received  by  the  person  by  whom  they  are  stated 
to  be  received,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
audit  as  a  voucher  of  cash  Is  subject  to  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  of  the  Audit  Board,  or  an  ex- 
ternal officer  continuously  auditing  in  tiie  depart- 
ment?—  The  difficulty  of  having  an  external 
audit  as  well  as  an  internal  audit,  is  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  machinery  you  will  require  for 
the  puraose  if  you  have  to  do  the  audit  twice 
over.  I  think  the  accounts  of  every  department 
should  be  audited  by  a  department  external  to 
itself. 

341.  My  question  is  this;  the  cash  accoant» 
are  audited  by  an  officer  external  to  the  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  his  authority  goes,  but  carrying 
on  his  audit  inside  the  department  ?  —  The 
Independent  Audit,  which  is  now  carried  on.  is 
really  only  an  Appropriation  Audit  to  see  that 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  is  spent  under 
the  heads  for  which  it  is  voted.  It  does  not  go 
into  that  close  detail  which  I  think  would  be  of 
very  great  advantage,  but  still  would  require  a 
very  enormous  staff  to  carry  it  on  even  in  the 
aumting  of  the  cash. 

342.  In  the  audit  of  the  Cash  Account  die 
auditors  have  the  power  to  go  into  any  detail, 
but  practically  they  do  not  do  so  ? — Practically, 
they  do  not. 

343.  Practically,  do  you  think  that  that  system 
is  imperfect? — Practically,  I  think  that  there  are 
a  great  many  things  wmch  they  do  not  see  at 
present. 

344.  Practically,  at  present,  for  instance,  do 
they  see  whether  the  authorities  for  particular 
expenditure  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  rule, 
or  have  they  no  power  of  checking  deviations- 
firom  those  rules  ? — Mr.  Vine,  I  think,  perhaps, 
would  answer  that  question  better  than  I  conld. 

345.  I 
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345.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Vine  presently ;  I  put  the 
question  to  you  now  ? — Without  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  what  their  powers  are,  what  I  mean 
is,  that,  practically,  I  think  they  do  not  go  into 
details  oi  audit,  which  it  might  be  beneficial  if 
they  did  go  into. 

346.  I  put  this  as  a  case  in  point :  supposing 
that  certain  expenditure  would  be  authorised, 
according  to  the  fixed  rule  of  the  Grovernntent, 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  chose  to  order  a  de- 
parture from  that  rule,  and  to  authorise  some  ex- 
penditure inconsistent  with  that  rule,  provided 
that  authority  was  there,  you  would  not  expect 
that  to  be  questioned  by  the  auditor,  would  you? 
— No ;  the  auditor  would  only  question  the  mode 
jffobably  in  which  it  was  charged,  whether  it  waa 
charged  to  one  account  or  another. 

347.  If  a  Koyal  Warrant,  for  instance,  autho- 
rised a  certain  amount  of  salary,  and  if  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  chose  to  order  a  departure  from 
the  Royal  Warrant,  and  to  order  a  larger  amount, 
provided  it  was  paid  in  due  form,  the  auditor 
would  not  detect  it? — No,  he  certainly  would 
not  .under  the  audit  which  the  Audit  Office  now 
perform. 

348.  Is  that  one  of  the  matters  in  which  you 
think  ajij  change  should  take  place  ? — As  I  said 
before,  1  think  all  the  proceedings  of  a  depart- 
ment should  be  audited  by  a  department  external 
to  itself. 

349.  To  Mr.  Fine.]  I  will  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  you,  is  it  the  case  that,  if  under  the  estab- 
lished regulation,  a  certain  payment  was  autho- 
rised, and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  took  upon 
himself  to  order  a  deviation  from  that  rule,  you 
would  not  take  any  notice  of  that  deviation,  pro- 
vided that  in  other  respects  the  payment  was  in 
due  form  ? — We  should  not. 

350.  Would  you  state  first,  with  respect  to  the 
ordinary  examinatirai  of  cash  accounts,  what  you 
do  exactly  require  ? — The  whole  of  the  examma- 
tion  is  clearly  laid  down  in  one  of  the  previous 
reports  of  the  Committee,  but  I  may  briefly  state 
that  the  appropriation  examination  is  founded  on 
a  previous  detailed  examination  by  the  depart- 
ment. We  ascertain  that  the  documents  which 
are  sent  in  to  us  bear  evidence  of  examination  and 
allowance  by  the  proper  authorities  in  the  War 
Office,  and  that  they  are  carried  to  the  right  head 
of  service.  If  we  see  reason  to  question  any  of 
ihe  detailed  items  of  expenditure,  we  call  for  the 
subsidiary  documents,  and  make  as  close  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter  as  we  think  fit,  in 
-order  to  elucidate  any  question  which  may  arise 
upon  it. 

351.  But  if  they  bear  evidence  upon  the  face 
of  them  of  having  been  duly  voucned,  and  of 
having  been  duly  allowed,  then,  subject  to  any 
incidental  inquiry  from  time  to  time,  you  are 
satisfied,  and  look  specially  to  the  appropriation 
account  ? — We  see  that  every  voucher  bears  upon 
the  face  of  it  evidence  of  examination  and  allow- 
ance, that  the  service  has  been  performed,  and 
in  the  case  of  purchase  of  stores,  that  there  is  a 
certificate  of  delivery,  and  then  we  go  on  to 
see  that  the  amount  is  charged  to  the  proper 
«abffldiary  head  in  the  ledgers  of  the  department. 

352.  Supposing  that  certain  payments  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  terms  of  an  Oraer  in  Council, 
or  that  certain  payments  require  the  authority 
not  only  of  the  Admiralty  but  of  the  Treasury, 
or  something  less  than  an  Order  in  Council,  if 
any  deviation  from  those  authorities  was  allowed 
by  the  inferior  department,  the  Admiralty,  would 
jmi  in  the  audit  detect  thai,  and  remark  upon 
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it? — No ;  our  examination  is  not  so  detailed  as  to 
detect  that. 

353.  So  that  payments  might  be  made  either 
against  the  Army  Estimates  or  the  Navy  lEsti- 
mates,  which,  if  Aey  had  been  duly  authorised  8  May  1867 
by  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  although 

they  might  be  at  variance  with  the  Orders  m 
Council  or  the  orders  of  the  Treasury,  would 
pass  your  audit  ? — They  would. 

354.  And  that  might  be  the  case  to  any  ex- 
tent ? — Yes,  it  might 

355.  Then  going  to    the  question  of   stores, 
which  is  cognate  to  that,  even  if  you  had  the 
same  audit  of  stores  that  you  have  now  of  cash, 
you  could  not  detect  an  irregular  issue  of  stores     . 
if  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 

of  State  ? — No,  the  stores  would  be  issued  upon 
competent  autliority,  and  we  must  pass  the 
voucher. 

356.  It  is  not  your  business  to  ascertain  that 
that  competent  authority  did  not  require  tJie 
sanction  of  somebody  still  more  competent?— 
No. 

357.  Mr.  Banhey  (to  Captain  Galion).] 
What  checks  exist  now  with  regard  to  the  stock 
of  stores ;  is  there  any  annual  examination  or  what 
would  answer  to  stock-taking? — There  are 
periodical  stock-takings. 

358.  Mr.  Hunt]  Do  you  call  them  surveys ? 
— We  have  both  stock-takings  and  surveys ;  on 
a  survey  the  stock  is  not  taken,  but  the  condition 
of  the  stores  is  examined,  and  some  of  the  stores 
are  counted  perhaps,  but  a  stock-taking  is  when 
every  article  in  store  is  counted. 

359.  Are  the  periodical  stock-takings  you 
speak  of,  once  a  year? — No;  at  certain  times. 
For  instance,  whenever  one  store  office  gives  over 
charge  to  another,  there  is  a  stock-taking ;  liie 
incoming  store  officer  has  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  stores  he  has  taken  in  chaise  are  there.  The 
auditor  has  also  power  to  send  down  at  any  time 
to  take  stock  of  the  stores.  At  the  maniir 
facturing  departments,  they  take  stock  once  a 
year,  I  think. 

360.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  sufficient  check 
to  prevent  any  fraudulent  abstraction  of  stores 
from  the  military  departments  ? — Yes ;  there  are 
very  complete  checks  in  that  way. 

361.  Chairman.]  In  your  opinion,  the  internal 
check  is  perfectly  good  ? — The  internal  check  is 
perfectly  good. 

362.  But  what  you  complain  of,  and  think 
ought  to  be  remedied,  is,  that  the  public  has  not 
an  external  check  upon  tbe  acts  of  the  Secretary 
of  State? — Yes,  I  think  that  that  is  a  broad 
principle,  which  should  govern  all  departments ; 
it  is  not  at  all  a  complaint  which  I  make,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  broad  principle  which  should  govern 
all  departments. 

363.  Passing  from  stock  to  cash,  you  think,  in 
the  same  way,  that  the  public  ought  to  have  an 
additional  audit  with  respect  to  the  authority 
upon  which  money  is  paid  ? — ^Exactly. 

364.  So  that  you  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  weak  point  in  the  audit  either  of  the  Sttwe 
Account  or  of  the  Cash  Account,  so  far  as  tJie 
vouchers  for  the  due  issue  either  of  money  or 
stores  go,  but  only  as  to  tbe  authority  upon  whidi 
that  issue  has  taken  efiect? — Yes,  exactly;  I 
think  the  internal  checks  are  sufficient. 

365.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  cash,  if  the  chief  auditor  in  the  War 
Office  was  bound  to  certify  on  the  &ee  o£  the 
accounts  that  they  were  in  acccxrdance  with  tJ^e 
superior  order  ? — That  might  be  a  check. 

C  366.  At 
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Captain  366.  At  present  the  chief  auditor  signs  the 

J).  Gtuton,    Army  Accounts,  does  he  not? — No,  the  Accoant- 

c-  »•  ant  General  signs  the  Army  Accounts. 

ST  367.  At  present  the  Accountant  General  in 

May  1807.  gigning  the  Army  Accounts  for  transmission  to 

the  Audit  Office,  does  not  certify  that  they  are 

in  accordance  with  authority  superior  to  the  War 

Office?— No. 

368.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement if  he  were  bound  to  certify  that  ? — 
I  think  it  might  be  desirable. 

369.  That  would  fix  an  officer  with  distinct 
responsibility  ? — Yes. 

370.  With  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
they  were  all  in  accordance  with  superior  autho- 
rity?— I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand 
your  meaning  in  that. 

371.  Supposing  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  par- 
ticular payment  that  the  Treasury  should  nave 
sanctioned  it,  at  present  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
sanctions  it  without  getting  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury,  the  chief  auditor  and  the  Accountant 
General  can  say  nothing  to  it  ? — No. 

372.  And  the  Accountant  General  would  admit 
it  into  his  accounts  without  remark  ? — Yes. 

373.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  take  notice  of  such  a 
departure  from  rule? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  that 
such  a  departure  from  rule  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  notice ;  but  it  is  for  consideration  how 
far  an  officer  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  be  expected  to  call  attention  to  his 
defaults. 

374.  Mr.  Hunt.']  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  external  audit,  or  in  addition  to 
the  external  audit  ? — I  look  upon  that  rather  as 
an  arrangement  while  there  is  not  an  external 
audit ;  if  there  was  an  external  audit,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  auditor. 

375.  Chairman,']  If  there  was  a  complete  ex- 
ternal audit,  every  voucher  would  have  to  be 
examined  in  that  respect,  that  is,  as  to  authority? 
— Yes  ;  the  vouchers  would  not  be  admitted  by 
the  auditors  unless  there  was  the  authority. 

376.  Do  you  believe  that  many  cases  arise 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  the  superior  au- 
thority ? — Cases  do  arise. 

377.  It  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  object  to  irregularities,  if  such  a  require- 
ment existed,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  it  would, 
if  it  could  be  made  to  work. 

378.  (To  Mr.  Walker.)  How  is  it  in  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  is  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Navv 
responsible  for  requiring  a  superior  authority,  if 
he  receives  authority  from  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ? — Most  certainly. 

379.  He  would  make  an  objection,  if  that 
superior  authority  was  not  forthcoming  ? — Yes. 

380.  But  if  he  was  overruled  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  would  he  take  any  further  notice  of 
it  ? — No,  it  does  not  lie  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

381.  It  therefore  would  not  appear,  upon  the 
face  of  the  accounts  he  rendered  to  the  Audit 
Office,  that  there  were  included  in  them  pay- 
ments which  had  not  received  that  superior  au- 
thority?—No. 

382.  Would  it  not  be,  in  your  opinion,  advis- 
able that  that  should  appear  ? — Unquestionably, 
I  think  it  would,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  experi- 
ence in  the  Admiralty  Department  goes,  there 
has  never  been  any  indisposition,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  Accountant  General  or  of  their  Lord- 
ships, to  obtaining  such  higher  authority  where 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  necessary. 

383.  Mr.  HuTtt]  That  is  not  quite  the  point ; 


the  question  is  this,  supposing  that  what  the 
Chairman  calls  superior  authority  is  required  for 
any  payment,  and  that  the  matter  has  been  dealt 
with  without  such  a  superior  authority,  would 
the  person  conducting  the  departmental  audit 
object  to  it  on  that  ground  ? — He  could  not  object 
as  things  are  at  present. 

384.  Would  he  take  exception  to  it,  or  would 
it  call  forth  any  remark  from  him  as  to  the  irre- 
gularity ? — Not  necessarily  as  between  him  and 
the  public. 

385.  Would  it  do  so  as  between  him  and  the 
head  of  his  department  ? — It  would  in  the  first 
instance;  if  he  saw  anything  irregular  he  would 
represent  the  case  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

386.  Take  this  case,  which  may  occur,  .ind  has 
occurred ;  suppose  an  application  is  made,  say 
to  the  Treasury,  to  sanction  certain  expenditure, 
ard  that  before  an  answer  is  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  upon  the  matter,  the  expenditure  has 
been  sanctioned  in  the  department? — Cases  of 
that  kind  have  occurred,  but  they  have  been  of 
a  very  exceptional  nature,  and  only  when  the 
circumstances  have  been  of  such  a  character,  that 
really  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  was  obtained 
pro  forma  rather  tnan  as  arising  out  of  a  question 
of  principle. 

387.  I  say  cases  of  that  kind  may  occur.'* — 
Yes. 

388.  In  that  case  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  Trea- 
sury sanction  is  required,  and  the  matter  is  dealt 
with  before  it  has  been  obtained,  that  would  be 
an  irregularity? — Certainly. 

389.  In  the  case  of  the  departmental  audit, 
would  the  auditor  take  notice  of  that  ? — I  think, 
if  the  auditor  found  the  Treasury  sanction  retro- 
spectively applying  to  it,  he  would  not  raise  an 
objection.  J  refer  to  the  officer  conducting  the 
Appropriation  Audit. 

390.  I  refer  to  the  departmental  audit ;  would 
the  auditor  in  that  case  take  notice  of  that  which 
you  admit  to  be  an  irregularity,  namely,  that  the 
expenditure  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  depart^ 
ment  before  the  Treasury  had  given  their  sanc- 
tion to  it  ? — Yes,  the  Accountant  General  of  the 
Navy  would  do  so  as  the  finance  officer  of  the 
Admiralty. 

391.  How  would  the  observation  arise  upon 
it? — Supposing  there  were  an  invoice  for  any- 
thing relating  to  expenditure  on  new  works  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  but  yet  in  excess  of  the 
Vote  taken  for  that  service,  or  involving  work 
not  contemplated  by  Parliament  in  the  Esti- 
mates, he  would  demur  to  that  payment  pre- 
viously to  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  being 
obtained.  It  might,  however,  occur  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  thing  was  so  clear  to  the  execuriTe 
department  that  they  might  require  him  to  make 
the  payment,  with  the  assurance  that  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  subsequently  obtained. 

392.  Supposing  the  department  were  satisfied 
that  the  Treasury  sanction  would  be  obtained, 
and  incurred  expenditure  previous  to  getting  the 
Treasury  sanction,  and  then  the  Treasury  sanc- 
tion was  refused,  what  would  happen  in  that 
case  ? — The  circumstances  of  the  case  would  ap- 
pear upon  the  account  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  expenditure  having  been  made,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn ;  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  payment  to  a  person  outside  the 
department ;  of^course  if  it  were  a  salary,  the  caae 
would  be  different. 

393.  You  take  a  case  where  the  Vote  ia  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  and  where 
the  expenditure  has  to  be  made  good  by  a  saving 
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upon  another  Vote  ? — No,  I  take  the  case  of  an 
nnauthorised  expenditure,  but  that  the  amount 
of  the  Vote  would  not  be  exceeded. 

394.  "Within  the  limit  of  the  Vote?— Yes, 
within  the  limit  of  the  Vote ;  but  still  depart- 
mentally  not  justifiable  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Treasury;  supposing  such  an 
expenditure  were  incurred  in  anticipation  of  the 
Treasury  sanction,  and  that  the  Treasury  sanc- 
tion was  subsequentiy  withheld,  the  expenditure 
would  be  a  fact  which  you  coiild  not  recall,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  appear  upon 
the  Naval  Account  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

396.  But  how  would  it  be  dealt  with  in  the 
departmental  audit? — The  departmental  auditor 
would  rest  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

396.  You  would  pass  it  as  being  sanctioned  by 
the  Board?— Yes. 

397.  "Would  you  call  the  attention  of  the 
Audit  Office  to  it,  when  they  were  making  their 
appropriation  audit? — That  would  appear  upon 
the  face  of  the  vouchers,  which  form  a  component 

Sart  of  the  check  of  the  Audit  Office.  Cases  of 
le  kind  you  refer  to  are  excessively  rare  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  a  case  where  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  permanently  withheld  ex  post 
faclo  from  an  expenditure. 

398.  Chairman.]  I  will  put  another  case  ;  su^ 
posing  it  is  necessary  that  the  salary  of  a  parti- 
cular officer  should  be  authorised  by  Order  in 
Council,  and  supposing  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, without  the  sanction  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
increased  that  salary,  and  that  after  an  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Accountant  General  of  the 
Navy  that  salary  was  paid,  would  that  appear  on 
the  face  of  any  account  so  as  to  be  known  to 
the  auditor  conducting  the  appropriation  audit? 
— No. 

399.  Therefore  the  only  check  upon  that,  with- 
out a  great  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Audit 
Office,  would  be  the  certificate  of  the  Accountant- 
General,  that  all  those  payments  were  in  accord- 
ance with  an  Order  in  Council  or  with  Treasury 
sanction,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — Precisely  ;  that, 
I  think,  would  be  a  very  beneficial  regulation. 

400.  Mr.  Hunt.']  That  is  a  case  which  has  oc- 
curred?— Undoubtedly,  but  it  is  less  the  case 
now  than  it  was  in  former  years,  because  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  are  now  very  particular  in 
obtaining  the  Treasury  sanction,  or  an  Order  in 
Council,  for  such  payments. 

401.  Chairman/]  Have  you  had  a  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  giving  such  a  certificate  ? 
— None  whatever.  "We  have  had  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Audit  Board  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  detailed  audit  like 
that  which  Captain  Galton  referred  to  of  those 
vouchers,  but  it  appeared  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  that  it  involved'a  reduplication  of  oiir 
Audit  Department,  and  that  the  organisation  of 
a  great  public  office  might  be  held  sufficient  for 
that  purpose. 

402.  You  have  had  no  distinct  correspondence 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Accountant  General's  cer- 
tifying on  the  face  of  tiie  accounts  that  they  were 
according  to  superior  authority  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

403.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  naval  stores, 
'will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  practice 
as  to  the  great  stores  in  the  dockyards,  first  as 
to  the  stocJi-taking  and  the  survey,  and  secondly 
as  to  the  checks  upon  the  issue  of  stores  ? — In 
sceordance  with  the  principles  established  by  the 
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Board  of  Admiralty,  consequent  upon  the  memo-      Captain 
randum  which  you  drew  up  upon  your  visitation   2).  Gallon, 
of  the  dockyards,  the  practice  was  established  of         c.  b. 

an  annual  stock-taking  for  purposes  of  valuation,        

and  that  has  been  carried  out  now  for  the  third  8  May  1867. 
year ;  independently  of  which  there  are  periodical 
stock-takings,  arising  chiefly  out  of  the  necessity 
for  replenishing  the  various  stocks  of  stores.  By 
that  means,  and  also  by  triennial  surveys  and 
surveys  held  upon  new  appointments,  to  a  very 
large  degree  the  general  stock  in  the  yards,  and 
the  record  of  it  in  the  ledgers,  may  be  considered 
as  practically  identical.  But  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion in  reference  to  the  proposed  instruction  about 
to  be  issued  to  the  dockyards,  that  there  should 
be  what  is  termed  a  continuous  taking  of  stock, 
BO  that  over  an  average  of  two  or  three  years 
every  item  of  stores  will  undergo  a  complete  per- 
sonal investigation  and  comparison  with  the  store 
ledgers. 

404.  Coming  first  to  the  present  annual  stock- 
taking, will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
exanunation  takes  place? — The  annual  stock- 
taking at  present  arises  from  two  sources ;  from 
ledger  remains,  which  have  undergone  through- 
out the  year,  day  by  day,  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent check,  and  when  the  stores  recorded  in 
the  ledgers  are  identical  with  what  they  appear 
in  the  rate  book  to  be,  they  are  valued  upon  the 
face  of  the  ledger ;  and  where  not  so  classified, 
from  personal  inspection. 

405.  Are  the  quantities  checked?; — Yes,  the 
quantities  are  checked  every  day  in  the  ledgers. 

406.  Are  the  quantities  in  store  checked  at  the 
end  of  every  year? — Not  at  the  end  of  every 
year ;  in  the  first  place,  it  would  involve  an 
enormous  and  most  costly  process,  and  it  would 
also  be  very  disorganising  in  the  dockyards. 
The  checks  you  establi^ed  upon  the  store 
ledgers  are  so  complete  and  so  independent,  that 
it  was  found  to  be  not  essential  to  subject  the 
dockyards  to  so  costly  a  process. 

407.  How  often  does  the  actual  stock-taking 
of  the  quantities  occur? — The  surveys  are  con- 
sidered to  be  triennial,  but  up  to  this  time  they 
have  not  taken  place  every  three  years.  In  those 
surveys  the  stock  in  the  dockyards  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  every  three  years,  but  that  has  not 
been  rigidly  adhered  to,  nor,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  do  I  think  it  advisable  that  it 
should  be. 

408.  What  is  the  cost  of  those  stock-takings  ? 
— Some  thousands  of  pounds. 

409.  In  what  dockyards  has  the  stock  been 
taken  since  this  new  regulation  came  into  effect? 
— There  is  a  stock-taking  now  occurring  at  Dept- 
ford ;  there  has  been  one  at  Chatham. 

410.  And  at  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

411.  And  also  at  Woolwich? — Yes. 

412.  Has  there  been  a  stock-taking  at  Devon- 
port  and  Pembroke  ?— No,  not  since  these  in- 
structions were  issued. 

413.  Do  you  know  when  was  the  last  complete 
stock-taking  at  Devonport  and  Pembroke  ? — No. 
I  could  not  answer  that  from  recollection. 

414.  Mr.  Hunt.]  The  last  complete  stock- 
taking at  Devonport  was  in  1860;  were  you 
aware  of  that  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

415.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  what  the  cost 
woTild  be  of  a  stock-taking  at  Pembroke  and 
Devonport?— Between  2,000  I.  and  3,000  /. ;  and 
it  would  extend  over  several  months. 

416.  How  often  ought  a  general  stock-taking 
to  take  place,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  would  never 
have  a  general  stock-taking  at  all.    Such  a  stock- 
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Captain      taking  extends  over  four  or  five  months,  during 

IKOakon,    which  time  there  are  multitudinous  issues  and  re- 

c.  B.         ceipts,  of  all  of  which  you  have  to  take  a  minute 

record  in  order  to  work  back  to  your  balaoce. 

8  May  1867.  417.  Would  you  have  stock  taken  continuously 
of  different  portions  of  the  stores  at  the  dock- 
yards ? — Yes. 

418.  You  would  not  have  a  general  stock-taking 
of  the  whole  at  once,  but  you  would  take  the 
iron  at  one  time,  the  timber  at  another,  the  cord- 
age and  hemp  at  another,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

419.  That  could  be  done,  in  your  opinion,  con- 
sistently with  the  regulations  of  1864,  requiring 
a  complete  valuation  of  stock  account  to  be  taken 
every  year? — Certainly. 

420.  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart']  How  is  the  stock 
of  stores  exhibited  b^  the  general  stock-taking 
found  to  coincide  with  the  stock  which  there 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  store  accounts ;  is 
it  satisfactory? — Yes,  it  corresponds  well,  but 
not  exactly ;  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should 
coincide  exactly  when  you  consider  the  variety 
and  the  immensity  of  the  transactions. 

421.  Chairman.']  Do  you  remember  how  many 
items  diere  are  in  the  store  accounts  of  the  Navy  ? 
— I  think  in  the  store  ledgers  there  are  9,000 
keads. 

422.  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart]  The  differences 
were  such  as  would  arise  from  unavoidable  errors  1 
—Yes.  1 1  clearly  pointed  to  this  result,  that  they 
were  clerical  errors,  and  not  errors  arising  from 
a  want  of  integrity. 

423.  Chairman.']  Going  from  stock-taking  to 
dM  check  upon  issue,  will  you  state  what  is  the 

E resent  check? — The  checks  which  were  estae 
lished  under  the  instructions  arising  out  of  yoor 
memorandum  were  as  follows :  Yon  held  it  as  s 
principle  that  the  officer  who  received  the  stores 
should  not  have  the  fact  of  their  receipt  diecked 
within  his  own  department,  but  that  it  ^ould  be 
checked  in  a  department  independent  of  him 
locally,  and  independent  of  his  principal  officer 
in  town ;  and  hence  an  agent  in  the  accountant's 
department,  who  is  the  officer  representing  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navv,  independently 
checks  the  receipt  of  stores,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  as  to  qoality,  and  as  to  conformity  or  otherwise 
with  agreement.  When  those  are  received,  the 
sections  upon  which  they  are  entered  by  the 
storekeeper  are  forwarded  to  the  Accountant 
General  of  the  Navy,  and  those  upon  which  they 
are  entered  by  the  inspector  of  stores  or  the  accoun- 
tant, are  forwarded  to  the  Storekeeper  General 
d  the  Navy.  The  deliveries  are  then  entered 
in  the  store  or  timber  ledger,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  storekeeper's  office,  and  the  original  docu- 
ments are  forwarded  with  those  ledgers  to  the 
accountant's  office,  who  checks  the  ^itries  and 
satisfies  himself  that  that  which  has  been  authori- 
tatively received  has  been  pot  to  the  charge  of 
the  storekeeper. 

424.  That  is  as  to  receipt,  now  as  to  issue  ? — 
As  to  issue  in  the  same  way,  no  stores  are  issued 
from  the  charge  of  the  storekeeper,  except  under 
an  approved  requisition  of  the  raScer  of  the  yard 
to  whom  the  stores  apply,  and  who  is  aboat  to 
use  them.  Those  again  are  entered  upon  an 
issue  note ;  the  fact  of  that  receipt  is  validated 
by  the  party  who  receives  them ;  they  are  then 
rated  and  vaJmed,  and  forwarded  to  tiie  account- 
ant's office,  and  the  aocountaut  satisfies  himsdf 
that  the  quantity  has  gone  from  the  storekeeper, 
and  gone  off  the  ledger,  and  that  the  value  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rote  book,  both  for  stores 
wai.  for  timber. 


425.  So  that  there  is  a  continuous  audit  by 
the  accountants  of  the  yard,  under  the  generu 
directions  of  the  Accountant  General  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  store- 
keeper ?— Precisely . 

426.  He  satisfies  himself  in  the  audit  that  the 
receipts  are  duly  vouched  as  to  the  contractors, 
and  that  the  issues  are  duly  vouched  as  to  the 
manufacturing  department,  or  whatever  the 
department  may  be  which  receives  the  stores  ?-— 
Yes. 

427.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  improve- 
ment of  which  Ae  present  system  is  capable  ?— 
None.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  audit  in  a  cen- 
tral office  extrinsic  to  the  department  being  of 
the  slightest  use  in  respect  of  the  receipt  md 
issue  of  stores. 

428.  Is  there  any  point  with  respect  to  antho' 
rity  in  whidb  the  check  of  any  external  depart- 
ment would,,  in  your  opinion,  be  de8ind>ie  ? — L 
think  not.  I  think  the  provisions  which  you 
laid  down,  and  which  were  approved  and  ea>> 
bodied  in  these  iastruetions,  fully  pnmde  for  ao 
independent  audit  in  every  sense,  and  as  far  a* 
can  be  done  by  any  provisions  which  can  be  laid 
down,  affi)rd  » tboM>ugh  barrier  against  colluttoa.- 

429.  Take  for  example  one  case ;  snppoeinff  a 
French  ship  came  into  Plymonth,  and  wanted  a 
certain  quantity  of  rope,  what  cheek  is  there  ^Mit 
that  rope  would  not  be  issued  without  any  jwy- 
ment  for  it  ? — I  cannot  conceive  of  a  demand  of 
that  kind  being  com{^ed  with  in  the  yard, 
except  by  passing  through  the  prescribed  anthO' 
rities. 

430.  Sut  what  check  is  there  that  such  a  sopplj 
being  against  the  Govermaent  regnlatioos,  uoee 
n^mations  would  not  be  departed  from,  by  tke 
anthority  of  the  Admiralty,  without  the  superior 
audiority  which  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  it? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  ma- 
chinery to  aaeet  a  contingenoy  of  that  kind. 

431.  Mr.  Htrnt.]  In  what  way  would  such  a> 
demand  come,  in  uie  case  of  a  foreign  ship  ?-— It 
wotild  ccme  to  the  superintendent  of  the  yard, 
and  he  would  refer  ^e  question  to  the  Store' 
keeper  General  of  the  Navy  ;  if  he  wore  ualiafied 
that  it  lay  within  the  provmce  of  his  departm«it 
to  give  the  inBtroctions,  he  would  authorise  4ie 
instruction^  or,  if  neeesBary,  ask  dieir  Lordsfame' 
approval.  That  being  obtained,  it  would  oe 
given  to  the  superintendent  of  the  yard,  y/rha 
would  deal  with  it  in  just  the  same  way  as  with 
an  ordinary  issue  to  a  ship,  and  it  woidd  vmsa 
dirougb  precisely  the  same  mdependent  cheek. 

432.  Chairman.]  If  the  Storekeeper  Gkneral 
took  upon  himself  to  authorise  snch  an  issae,  who 
would  (^eck  it?— No  one. 

433.  Would  the  Accountant  General  have  any 
knowledge  of  it? — Only  throiq^  his  agent,  mc 
accountant  in  the  yard. 

434.  Would  be  take  any  notiee  of  it  whea  htt 
saw  it  ? — If  it  was  palpably  contrary  to  the  regu- 
lations ^ley  would  represent  it,  but  the  ovmrs 
are  so  very  stringent  that  I  cannot  conceive  of 
snch  an  irregulanty  takii^  place. 

435.  Practically,  is  it  in  the  power  of  tbe 
snperintendent  of  a  dockyard,  if  a  foreign  ahnp 
comes  in  wanting  storss,  to  issue  those  stovea 
without  getting  money  consideration  for  them  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

436.  What  cheek  is  there  which  wonld  |H«v«iit 
his  giving  that  audiority  ? — There  is  the  aceo«ni*- 
ant ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  aecountanA  to 
see  that  the  value  of  those  stores  was  entered  m 
what  we  term  oar  quarterly  account  of   ^^triwit 
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upon  other  departments  and  govemments ;  and 
if  it  were  not  so  entered,  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Accountant 
General, 

437.  And  no  order  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  yard  would  override  that? — None  what- 
ever. 

438.  It- would  therefore  come  up  to  the  Ac- 
countant General,  as  cash  due  from  a  foreign 
government,  which  he  would  have  to  collect  ? — 
Quite  so. 

439.  And  he  would  be  bound  to  obtain  that 
cash,  or  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  for  dispensing  with  it  ? — Quite  so. 

440.  If  the  Board  of  Admiralty  chose  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  there  is  no  external  authority  to 
prevent  their  doing  so  ? — No. 


441. — ^The  check  is  complete  up  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  but  not  further? — Precisely. 

Mr.  FiTic.l  With  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  I  will  read  one  extract  from  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  Estimates;  it  is  a  remark 
of  the  late  Accountant  General,  who  states, 
"  The  annual  Estimates  are  the  beginning, 
as  the  account  laid  before  Parliament  is  the 
conclusion,  of  the  whole  annual  military 
financial  operations,  the  record  of  the  Idookb 
being  the  mterme<Uate  and  gradual  convert 
sion  of  the  supposititious  and  speculative 
into  the  actual  bond  fide  expenditure,  and 
the  three  should  form  a  harmonious  whole 
under  one  superintendent." 


Captain 
D.  Gallon, 

0.  B. 

8  May  1867. 
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MIKUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


IVednesday,  29th  May  1867. 


Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hunt. 


MEUBERS  PRESENT; 


Mr.  Lung. 

Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart. 


HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Charles  Vine,  Esq.,  and  Morgan  Hugh  Foster,  Esq.,  c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


a  Vine, 

Esq.; 

M.H. 

Foster, 

Esq. 

sg  May 
1867. 


442.  Mr.  Hunt  (to  Mr.  Vine).'\  You  and  Mr. 
Anderson  were  appointed,  under  a  Treasury 
Minute,  a  Conunittee  to  inquire  into  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  23rd  section  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Act  of  last  Session  ? — Yes. 

443.  (To  Mr.  Foster.)  And  when  Mr.  An- 
derson was  appointed  to  the  Audit  OflSce,  you 
were  appointed  by  a  Treasury  Minute  to  succeed 
him  on  that  Committee  ? — Yes. 

444.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  The  Minute  which  has 
been  referred  to  us  states  that  "  the  Members  of 
this  Committee  have  informed  Mr.  Himt  that 
they  have  given  their  attention,  so  far  as  their 
other  official  duties  permitted,  to  the  subjects 
referred  to  them  in  the  Minute  in  question  ;  but 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  has  been 
greater,  and  that  the  time  which  they  could 
devote  to  it  has  been  less,  than  they  expected, 
and  that  they  have  not  therefore  made  sufficient 
progress  in  their  inquiry  to  justify  them  in  sug- 

festino  changes  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
liscellaneous  Estimates  for  Civil  Services  which 
in  their  opinion  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasury  or  to  Parliament ; "  is  it  not  the  case  that 
it  was  found  utterly  impossible,  before  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  for  the  present  year  were  pre- 
pared, to  devise  the  alterations  that  were  neces- 
sary ? — Quite  impracticable. 

445.  Since  Mr.  Foster  has  joined  you  as  your 
colleague  upon  the  Committee,  you  have  been 
going  through  certain  parts  of  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  with  a  view  to  suggest  alterations, 
have  you  not  ? — ^We  have. 

446.  Do  you  hand  in  to  the  Committee  some 
specimens  of  suggested  alterations  in  certain  of 
the  Votes,  as  specimens  of  the  changes  which 
you  suggest? — ^Yes;  perhaps  you  would  allow 
me  to  read  an  extract  from  my  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  of  the 
12th  of  May  1862.  It  is  question  458:— "For 
the  better  making  of  a  comparison,  what  account 
would  you  propose  to  be  given  in  the  Estimates  ? 
— I  should  propose  to  divide  the  Estimates  into 
three  parts ;  the  first  part  showing  the  Votes  as 
recorded  in  the  Appropriation  Act ;  the  second 
part,  the  heads  under  wnich  Parliament  chose  to 
have  those  Votes  accounted  for;  and  the  third 

{>art,  an  Appendix,  which  might  contain  any  in- 
brmation  which  is  at  present  given,  or  more  if  it 
was  required."  These  forms  are  merely  carrying 
out  the  suggestion  which  1  made  in  1862.  — (  The 
same  teas  handed  in,  vide  Appendix.) 

447.  Will  you  take  Class  1,  Vote  1,  and  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  you  suggest  this  parti- 


cular form.     You  take  the  Vote,  as  now,  in  one 
sum?— Yes,  for  41,945/. 

448.  That  is  as  it  noifr  btands  ? — Yes ;  just  as 
it  now  stands. 

449.  That  sum  is  taken  from  the  Estomate  of 
this  year,  is  it  not  ? — It  is ;  and  we  have  pro- 
posed certain  prominent  heads  under  which  we 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  frame  the  ac- 
count, so  that  when  the  account  is  made  up  a 
comparison  could  be  readily  made  between  the 
Estimate  and  the  account,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  now,  with  the  great  majority  of 
Estimates.  The  sub-heads  which  are  shown  upon 
the  Estimates  will  correspond  with  the  heads 
shown  in  the  account. 

450.  That  you  give  in  the  Appendix  ? — In  the 
Appendix  we  propose  to  give  such  det^s  as  may 
be  necessary  to  work  up  to  the  total  shown  under 
each  of  those  sub-heads; 

451.  The  account  is  not  to  be  worked  up 
according  to  the  heading  in  the  Appendix,  but 
only  to  be  worked  up  according  to  the  subdivi- 
sions which  appear  immediately  under  the  main 
Vote  ? — Quite  so ;  if  you  will  turn  to  Vote  2, 
"  Public  Buildings,"  and  refer  to  the  old  Estimate 
on  the  first  page  on  the  yellow  paper,  any  person 
looking  at  the  Estimate  would  suppose  that  an 
account  would  be  rendered  of  the  42,981/.,  but, 
in  the  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  Works, 
there  are  no  less  than  four  accounts  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Estimate,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  Estimate  and  the  account  is  most  difficult. 

452.  Mr.  Pollard-  Urquhart.']  You  refer  to  the 
Estimate  for  Public  Buildings,  on  which  paper  ? 
— That  upon  the  blue  paper  is  the  proposed 
form ;  that  on  the  yellow  paper  is  the  old  form  of 
Estimate. 

453.  Mr.  Ilankey.']  What  is  Vote  1  ?— Vote  1 
is  for  Royal  Palaces ;  the  blue  paper  is  the  pro- 
posed form,  and  the  yellow  paper  is  the  old  foim; 
the  next  one  we  have  shown  is  Vote  2  of  the 
same  class ;  upon  the  blue  paper  is  the  proposed 
form,  and  upon  the  yellow  paper  the  old  form  ; 
the  next  one  is  the  Vote  for  the  buildings  of  the 
Houses  of  Pai'liament. 

454.  Chairman.^  Then,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
the  Vote  would  oe  still  taken  for  the  entire 
amount? — Yes,  that  is  the  sum  which  will  be 
shown  in  the  Appropriation  Act. 

455.  But  the  departments  will  be  required  so 
to  arrange  their  ledgers,  that  they  shall  account 
in  the  form  given  m  under  the  heads  A,  B,  C, 
and  D? — ^Ycs,  and  therefore  the  appropriation 
account,  which  will  be  rendered  at  the  end  of  the 
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year,  will  not  be  a  bald  account  of  one  line  only, 
showing  the  Vote  on  one  side,  and  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  other,  but  will  be  subdivided  under 
these  sub-heads,  which  are  shown  in  the  Estimate, 
combining  in  one  account  what,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  is  now  rendered  to  Parliament  in  two. 

456.  Then  in  your  report  upon  the  account  of 
the  department  you  would  report  upon  excesses 
or  deficiencies  on  each  of  the  heads  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  ? — Yes ;  but  a  saving  to  be  surrendered  would 
be  the  nett  saving  upon  the  whole  Vote ;  and  a 
supplemental  estimate  would  be  founded  upon 
the  deficiency  on  the  whole  grant,  not  upon  the 
minor  details. 

457.  My  question  was,  whether  you  would  not, 
in  your  report  upon  the  account,  state  the  account 
according  to  the  minor  heads  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ?^ 
Yes,  certainly. 

458.  And  the  department  would  be  required 
to  expltun  to  Parliament,  or  the  Treasury, 
or  to  Parliament  through  the  Treasury,  just 
as  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office  now  do, 
with  respect  to  army  and  navy  expenditure, 
the  excesses  or  deficiencies  on  each  of  the  sub- 
heads ? — I  presume  so. 

459.  Such  excesses  and  deficiencies  would  not, 
according  to  your  intention,  be  the  subject  of  a 
vote  of  Parliament,  as  is  the  case  upon  the  sepa- 
rate army  and  navy  votes,  but  would  only 
be  the  subject  of  explanation? — Yes;  each  of 
these  votes  is  a  single  vote,  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  the  army,  the  27  votes  are  all  shown  in  the 
Appropriation  Act,  as  so  much  granted  for  army 
services,  subdivided  under  the  different  votes. 

460.  Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  as  the 
War  Office  or  the  Admiralty  have  to  obtain 
Treasury  authority  for  excesses  upon  those  sub- 
heads, which  authority  you  have  knowledge  of 
in  auditing  the  accounts,  so  the  civil  department 
would  have  to  have  authority  for  excesses  upon 
its  sub-heads? — My  own  opinion  is  that  that 
would  be  desirable ;  Mr.  Foster  perhaps  would 
answer  that  question  for  the  Treasury, 

461.  Addressing  you  and  Mr.  Foster  jointly, 
was  that  the  view  of  the  Committee  in  dividing 
those  subheads? — (Mr.  Foster.)  It  was  not  my 
view  entirely;  I  tliink  that  at  the  commence- 
ment, at  all  events,  such  a  course  might  lead  to 
some  difficulties.  Till  the  new  system  is  in  work- 
ing order,  it  would  be  better  not  to  be  too  strin- 
gent upon  that  point.  This  woidd  leave  it  open 
for  the  Treasury  or  Parliament  to  insist  upon  a 
more  detailed  appropriation  afterwards,  and  it 
would  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  but  at  the  com- 
mencement it  might  lead  to  difficulties  if  an  appro- 
j>riation,  according  to  sub-heads  were  strictly  in- 
sisted upon. 

462.  So  that  although  the  departments  would 
keep  their  ledgers  upon  the  principle  of  these 
Bubaivisions  and  the  appropriation  account,  and 
the  report  upon  the  appropnation  account  would 
show,  the  vote  subdivided  in  that  way,  yet  it  is 
not  part  of  your  proposal  that  the  army  and  navy 
rule  to  get  the  Treasury  authority  for  excesses, 
should  appl^  to  the  Civil  Estimates  ? — Not  at  pre- 
sent ;  that  18  my  impression  at  the  first  view  of  it 

463.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  Is  it  your  intention,  in 
proposing  this  plan,  that  each  vote  should  have 
one  department  charged  with  the  dut^  of  pre- 
paring the  appropriation  account  of  it? — Dis- 
tinctly. 

464.  So  that  no  vote  could  have  sub-heads, 
the  account  of  one  of  which  would  be  prepared 
by  one  department,  and  another  by  another? — 

0.79. 


In  my  opinion,  that  would  not  be  an  appropria- 
tion account  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

465.  Take,  for  instance,  the  vote  for  what  I 
think  is  called  "  Outfit  and  Passage  Money,"  or 
some  such  words,  which  is  now  drawn  upon  by 
both  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office ; 
have  you,  in  your  new  form,  divided  that  vote, 
so  as  to  give  a  distinct  vote  on  each  of  those  ser- 
vices?— We  have  not  come  to  that  vote  yet; 
but  take,  for  instance,  a  vote  in  the  second  class 
of  these  Civil  Services,  for  the  poor-laws,  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  now  combined  in  one  vote ; 
to  carry  out  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  future  to  take  three  votes. 

466.  Then  I  understand  that  you  bring  this 
paper  to  the  Committee  only  as  an  illustration 
of  what  you  would  do  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
votes  ? — Yes. 

467.  You  have  not  yet  gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  Estimates? — No.  I  have  gone 
through  Class  1  and  Class  2,  and  I  can  plainly 
see  that  they  will  work  upon  this  plan.  Before 
going  any  further,  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
whether  they  approved  of  the  plan  or  not,  be- 
cause it  would  be  useless  to  go  any  further  in 
the  way  of  framing  accounts  before  we  know 
whether  the  Committee  approved  of  the  plan. 

468.  Then  you  have  not  yet  come  to  tne  point 
of  dealing  with  the  Minute  of  the  22nd  of  June 
1866,  which  proposes  a  new  arrangement  as  to 
the  classification  of  the  Estimates ;  all  that  you 
have  dealt  with  so  far,  is  the  division  of  the  in- 
dividual votes  ? — The  division  of  individual  votes, 
and  taking  up  those  votes  to  ascertain  what  alter- 
ations will  be  necessary  in  next  year's  Estimates, 
in  order  to  enable  the  department  charged  with 
the  expenditure  of  each  oi  those  votes,  to  render 
the  proper  appropriation  account. 

469.  What  you,  through  the  Treasury,  wish 
to  have  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  upon  is 
this :  whether,  when  it  is  settled  what  shall  be 
individual  votes,  and  how  they  shall  be  classified, 
the  subdivision  should  be  arranged  according  to 
the  principle  you  suggest  ? — Yes. 

470.  But  you  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the 
question  of  what  should  be  the  individujd  votes, 
and  how  they  should  be  classified  ? — In  some 
instances  we  certainly  have.  With  regard  to 
the  poor  law,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  votes  must  be  separated. 

471.  Still  you  have  not  completed  that  scheme 
yet? — No,  certainly,  we  have  not  completed  it. 
(Mr.  Foster.)  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  first 
question  to  be  considered  was  whether  the  esti- 
mates and  accounts  should  not  be  made  to  corre- 
spond, which  they  do  not  at  present  The  proposal 
is  quite  independent  ofa^  variation  in  the  snape 
or  classification  of  the  Estimates,  beyond  their 
preparation  in  such  a  form  that  the  accounts 
would  work  up  to  them. 

472.  (To  Mr.  Vine.)  You  propose,  in  fact,  to 
follow,  with  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimates, 
those  principles  and  those  divisions  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates,  which  are  shpwn  in  the 
appropriation  accounts  ? — In  the  savings  and  de- 
ficiency accounts  we  propose  to  combine,  in  one 
account,  what  in  the  Army  and  Navy  extends 
over  two,  and  to  take  away  from  the  department 
the  power  of  opening  as  many  heads  in  their 
ledgers  as  their  bookkeeper  may  fancy. 

473.  As  it  is  at  present,  I  think  in  the  case  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  accounts,  though  in  certain 
cases  they  show  the  ledger  division,  the  Estimates 
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ore  framed  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
))re8ent  Civil  Estimates  ? — In  the  Navy  more  »o 
chan  in  the  Army. 

474.  Take  Vote  No.  1,  in  the  Navy }  there  is 
always  given,  I  think,  a8  a  foot  note,  the  head  in 
the  ledger  ?- — Yes. 

475.  But  that  is  merely  a  foot  note,  and  does 
not  appear  at  all  on  the  face  of  the  account  ? — It 
does  not. 

476.  Do  you  propose  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
^ple  then  to  the  Army  and  Navy  acoounta 
whioh  you  are  beginning  with  the  Civil  ao- 
oounts,  and  to  show  on  the  face  of  the  Esti- 
mates the  ledger  heads  ? — I  do. 

477.  To  go  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you 
before,  if  any  individual  item  of  a  subdivision 
showed  in  excess,  would  you  oonoeive  that  that 
would  come  before  you  in  the  audit,  eo  as  to  eall 
upon  you  to  require  sanction  from  the  superior 
authorities  ?^— That  would  entirely  depend  upon 
the  instructions  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  detailed 
audit,  whether  they  required  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General  to  report  upon  the  savings  and 
deficiencies  of  each  sub-head. 

478.  In  suggesting  this  plan  of  division,  had 
you  that  in  view? — I  had,  certainly. 

479.  At  the  present  time,  in  Vote  1,  for 
instance,  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  which  is  the 
clearest  in  point,  if  an  excess  appears  upon  one  of 
tiie  ledger  heads  of  the  vote,  do  you  call  atten- 
tion to  it? — No;  the  explanations  are  given  by 
the  department,  and  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  department. 

480.  And  you  do  not  require,  as  a  voucher  to 
the  account,  any  authority  for  the  excess  upon 
the  item?— No;  all  we  trace  is,  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  carried  to  the  correct  head. 

481.  Do  you  propose  that  what  you  call  the 
appendix  to  the  subdivision  should  appear  with 
the  Estimate  itself  in  its  present  form  ? — Yes ;  it 
would  require  a  good  deal,  perhaps,  of  revisiiiff 
to  make  it  more  intelligible  than  it  is  now,  ana 
to  assimilate  one  Estimate  to  the  other  as  much  as 
possible. 

482.  Do  you  propose  that  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
division ? — No. 

483.  You  do  not  propose  to  incorporate  A,  B, 
C,  and  D,  in  the  Appropriation  Act  ? — No,  no 
more  than  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  votes. 

484.  Mr.  HanJtey.l  Referring  to  this  form, 
into  which  we  are  now  inquiring,  I  will  take  the 
gross  sum  of  41,946 1  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Blue  paper ;  is  that  the  mode  in  which  you  pro- 
pose that  it  should  be  asked  for,  or  the  way  in 
which  it  is  now  asked  for? — The  vote  will  be 
taken  for  the  full  amount  of  41,945  /.,  but  that 
vote  will  be  accounted  for  under  the  four  heads, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

485.  Then,  in  these  two  forms  the  amount  is 
the  same  in  that  instance  ? — The  amount  is  the 
same  ;  there  is  not  so  much  di£Giculty  with  regard 
to  No.  1  in  maUng  a  comparison  between  the 
account  and  the  Estimate. 

486.  In  No.  2,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  di- 
vision, there  is  a  sum  of  120,805  /.  in  the  blue 
paper  ? — Yes. 

487.  Turning  to  the  yellow  paper,  the  item  of 
the  first  vote  does  not  agree,  because  it  is 
42,866/.  in  the  one  case,  and  42,921/.  in  the 
other,  making  a  difference  of  115  / ,  which  I  see 
is  "  for  the  maintenance  and  repturs  of  Castle 
Aushen  " ;  lliat  is  omitted  in  the  one  and  put  in 


the  other  ?— Yes.  You  will  find  that  tie  II5 1 
is  separated,  and  a  separate  account  is  to  be  kept 
of  the  Government  buildings  in  the  Isle  of  Man- 
it  is  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Government 
works  and  public  buildinss.  We  propose  that  t 
separate  account  shall  be  Kept  of  tliat  item. 

488.  Then  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
better  classification? — It  is  to  make  a  betta 
classification,  and  also  such  a  classtfication  at 
shall  render  it  possible  to  compare  the  account 
with  the  Estimate  without  trouole,  which  I  defy 
anybody  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

489.  Chairman.']  You  wish  the  ledger  divJHOB 
to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  Estimate  r — Yea 

490.  And  to  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
accounting  department  to  aXiet  the  ledger  di- 
visions ?~-Ye8 ;  because  in  tlie  case  of  the  Amj 
and  Navy  accounts,  we  get  such  enonnoos  ac- 
counts, with  such  a  mass  of  details,  that  it  frus- 
trates the  object  for  which  they  were  framed. 

491.  And  you  see  your  way  at  once  to  apply 
that  principle  to  the  Army  and  Navy  accounts  f-- 
I  see  no  difficulty  in  doing  it ;  not  at  onoe,  how- 
ever, because  it  could  only  be  done  after  we  have 
arranged  the  Civil  Service  Estimates ;  but  thffle 
is  no  diffioidty  in  doing  it  then,  that  I  see. 

492.  Mr.  Mankey.']  I  see  in  the  paper  I  have 
just  been  referring  to,  that  the  total  amount  in 
the  various  ledgers  amounts  to  120,804  /,  2  «.  11  d., 
and  in  the  proposed  form  it  amounts  to  120,805  {.? 
— The  vote  was  taken  for  120,805  /.,  not  for  the 
shillings  and  pence. 

493.  How  would  this  vote  of  120,805  /.  appear 
in  the  Appropriation  Act? — Precisely  io  the 
same  way  as  it  does  now,  as  one  gum  of 
120,806/1 

494.  What  would  it  be  called,  "  Public  build- 
ings?"— "Public  buildings,"  as  it  is  now,  and  die 
Appropriation  Account  which  will  be  rendered  to 
Parliament  will  contain  the  expenditure  under 
the  heads  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  acooraing  to  the  form 
I  have  handed  in. 

496.  And  in  the  account  as  now  rendered  on 
the  yellow  paper  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
our  separating  those  accounts  ? — ^The  yellow 
paper  is  not  the  account,  it  is  the  Estimate  in  its 
present  form,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  person  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
Estimate,  in  its  present  form,  and  the  account  u 
rendered. 

496.  Chairman.']  You  would  have  to  ajqdy 
some  arbitrary  principle  in  the  case  of  each  ac- 
count ? — You  could  not  do  it  without  fiist 
abstracting  liie  Estimate,  and  picking  out  some 
heads  here  and  there. 

497.  Mr.  Pollard-Ur^tthart..]  The  Awropri- 
ation  Account  will  be  divided  into  the  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  heads  ?— It  will. 

498.  Mr.  Hunt]  You  have  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  re-dasufication  of  the  Estimates, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  TreasDiy 
Minute  of  last  year  ?— ^o,  we  have  not. 

499.  Do  you  think  that  this  subdivision  yon 
have  now  made  ¥rill  at  all  facilitate  that  re-clasei- 
fication,  should  it  be  made  ? — It  will  very  mud 
facilitate  it  by  breaking  up  the  votes,  where  an 
appropriation  account  of  the  whole  vote  cannot  be 
rendered. 

600.  However,  you  are  not  prepared  todiscua 
the  question  of  the  re-clasofication  at  {Hresent?— 
I  think  not. 

601.  ChairmanJ]  I  quite  understood  you  that 
oa  proposed  that  the  \Hiole  of  each  vote  sboaU 
>e  acted  upon  by  one  department? — Certainly- 
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Sir  Frederic  Bogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

Sir,  Downing-street,  7  October  1864. 

With  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  26th  of  March  and  of  1st  of  April  last,  I  am 
directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Card  well  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  a  copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  enclosing 
a  statement  of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Colonial  Government  on  account  of  Her  Majesty's 
Colonial  steam  ship  "  Victoria,"  during  tlie  time  that  vessel  was  lent  for  Imperial  purposes 
in  the  years  1860  and  1861. 

I  am,  &c. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  (signed)        Frederic  Rogers. 


(Financial— No.  79.) 
Governor  Darling  to  Mr.  Secretary  Car  dwell. 


Mr.  Symont  to  the  Private  Secretary. 

Sir,  '  Treasury,  Melbourne,  22  July  1864. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  his  Excellency's  Minute  of  the  15lh  ultimo, 
on. the  Despatch  from  thi  Kight  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  10th  April 
1862,  I  am  directed  to  forward  the  accompanying  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Colonial 
steam  sloop  "  Victoria  "  whilst  in  New  Zealand  waters,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial 
authorities. 

I  am  to  state  that  as  the  stores  on  board  the  "  Victoria,"  at  the  conclusion  of  her  New 
Zealand  service,  were  of  about  equal  value  to  those  with  which  she  was  supplied  at  its  com- 
mencement, the  stock  on  hand  has  been  omitted  from  this  account. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Private  Secretary.  (signed)        E.  8.  Symont. 


0.79. 


Sir,  Government  Offices,  Melbourne,  23  July  1864. 

1  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Despatch,  No.  26,  of  the  10th 
of  April  last,  with  its  enclosures,  and  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  therein  contained  g^ 
I  have  obtained  and  beg  to  transmit  a  report  and  accompanying  statement  from  the  Colo-  ^-^^ 
nial  Treasury,  showing  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Government  of  Victoria,  on  account 
of  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  steam  ship  "  Victoria,"  during  the  time  that  vessel  was  employed 
on  Imperial  service  in  the  years  1860  and  1861,  was  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  seven  shillings  and  one  halfpenny  (16,105  /.  7  s.  -\  d,),  and  that  of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  (6,889  /.  7  <.  6  d.),  having  been  advanced  by  the  Commissariat,  was  repaid  to  that 
department,  and  is  therefore  now  mcluded  in  the  amount  charged  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Card  well,  m.p.  (signed)         C.  H.  DarUng. 

&c.        &c.        &c. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Vine,  29  May  1867. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 


Mem, — The  Present  Form  of  Estimates  is  printed  on  White  paper,  and  the 
Proposed  Form  for  future  Estimates  is  printed  on  Blue  paper. 
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Proposed  Form. 


(      3     ) 


[Class  I.] 


—  1.— 

ROYAL     PALACES. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  will  be  required  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will  come  in  the  course  of 
Payment  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March  1868  for  the  Maintenance  and  llepair  of  Koyal  Palaces. 


Forty-one  Thousand  ISine  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Pounds. 


Sub-heads  under  which  this  Vote  will  be  Accounted  for. 


1867-68.       1866-67. 

INCKEASB. 

DECREASE. 

A. — Palaces,  &c.  in  the  Pehsonal  Occupation  of  Her  Majesty 
B. — Palaces,  &c.  partly  in  the  Occupation  of  Heh  Majesty     - 
C. — Palaces,  &c.  not  in  tub  Occupation  of  Her  Majesty,  &c.  - 
D. — Incidental  Expenses          ....... 

£. 
17,651 

4,941 

19,353 

.     Nil     - 

£. 
25,192 

8,060 

15,885 

-    Nil. 

£. 
3,468 

£. 
7,541 

3,119 

£. 

41,946 

49,137 

3,468 

10,660 

NET  DECREASE 


,19J. 


A.— PALACES,  &c.  IN  THE  PERSONAL  OCCUPATION  OF  HER  MAJESTY: 

Buckingham  Palace       --.--..--..-- 

Royal  Mews,  Pimlico    -....---.-.-- 

Windsor  Castle,  with  the  Stables,  Lower  Lodge,  Tomb  House,  and  other  detached  Buildings, 
and  the  Engines  upon  the  Queen's  River  for  supplying  the  Castle  with  Water 

Ditto,  for  altering  and  enlarging  the  Grand  Stiiircuse,  increasing  Storage  Room  lor  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  lemoving  Canvas  and  Paper,  for  erecting  Now  Rooms  in  tlie  Norman 
Tower,  lining  Walls  of  Passage  to  Orangery  with  Seats,  enlarging  Steward's  Room, 
completing  Rooms  in  Star  Building,  repairing  Stairs  of  Brunswick  Tower,  providing 
New  Rooms  for  Bandmaster,  removing  Stone  Flooring  at  Visitors'  Entrance,  Ventilating 
Stables,  Paving  portion  of  Midille  Court,  fixing  Skylight  at  No.  2  Stubles,  and  furnishing 
the  Billiard  Room      -....--.-.-.- 

'Windsor  Home  Park,  wifh  Adelaide  Lodge,  and  other  detached  liuildings  ... 

Ditto,  for  Additional  Rooms  to  Adelaide  Lodge  Cottage,  a  Small  Shed  for  Kitchen  Gardens, 
Airing  Shed  and  Covered  Way  for  the  Kennels    -.-----. 

Ditto,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Forcing  Houses,  Buildings,  &c.  ..... 

Frogmore  House  and  Grounds         .-...-...., 

Richmond  Park,  White  Lodge         .....,...._ 

£. 


0.79. 


F 


£.  .V.  d. 

2,613  -  - 

2,424  -  - 

4,369  -  - 


4,306  -  - 

073  -  - 

638  -  - 

60, i  -  - 

1,008  -  - 

695  -  - 


17,051 
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Proposed  Form. 


1.— R  OYAL     PALACE  ^—conlinxied. 


B.— PALACES,  &c.  PARTLY  IN  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  HER  MAJESTY: 
St,  James's  Palace  :  for  internal  and  external  Repairs       .         .         - 


Ditto,  for  the  Supply  and  Repair  of  tlic  Furniture  and  Fittings  in  the  State  Rooms,  the 
Chapel  Koyal,  the  Offices  und  Apartments  occupied  by  the  Royal  Household,  and  the 
various  Official  Residences  ..--..---.. 


C— PALACES,  &o.  NOT  IN  THE  PERSONAL  OCCUPATION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  (including 
Repairs  to  Lodges,  Buildings,  &c.  held  under  Grace  and  Favour) : 

St.  James's  Palace  :  for  Repairs  to  the  Apartments  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge ;  for  external  and  internal  Repairs  to  Clarence  House ;  and  for  similar 
Repairs  of  Houses  and  Apartments  not  occupied  by  Menfbers  of  (he  Royal  Family  and 
their  respective  Households  ...-..----- 


Kensington  Palace,  with  Stables  and  Outbuildings    -•-••- 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Stables  and  Outbuildings,  with  the  Orangery  and  Vinery 
Ditto,  for  Re-seating  and  Heating  the  Chapel  Royal  (£.  600,  a  Re-vote)   - 
Ditto,  for  Cleaning  and  Restoring  Pictures  and  Frames    .         -         -         -         - 


Hampton  Court  Stud  House  and  Paddocks,  and  Buildings  in  Hampton  Court  Park  appro- 
priated to  the  Stud  Establishment        ..-.---..- 


Kew  Palace  and  Buildings  on  Kew  Green 
Kew  Royal  Observatory  .  -  . 
Windsor  Castle,  Military  Knights'  Houses 


Richmond  Park  :  external  Repairs  to  Pembroke  Lodge,  Thatched  House,  and  East  Sheen 
Cottage    .-----.---.-..- 

Bushy  Park  :  Bushy  House,  Stables  and  Gardens,  the  Upper  Lodge  and  the  Paddocks 

For  Furniture  and  Fittings,  and  for  Cleansing  and  Repairs   of  Furniture  and  Fittings  at 
Kensington,  Kew,  and  Hampton  Court  Palaces      -----.-. 


D,— INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES 


£.        *.    d. 
1,241      -     - 

3,700      -     - 


4,041      -     - 


1,863  - 

8,850  - 

7,22a  - 

1,873  - 

200  - 

9ij6  - 

1,047  - 

42  - 

556  - 

223  - 

965  - 

1,100  -     _ 


19,353      -     - 


NH. 
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[Class  IJ     3 


I.— ESTIMATES,  &c. 


ROYAL    PALACES. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  will  be  required  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will  come  in  the  oonna  of  Payment 
during  the  Year  ending  3Ist  March  1868  for  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Rotal  Pai^ces. 


Forty-one  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Pounds. 


Palacbs,  &o,,  in  the  personal  Oo6apation  of  Hkk  Majesty  : 
tu«>kinghani  Palace  ........ 

\ojtl  MewB,  Pimlico       ..--.--- 

iTindsor  Castle,  with  the  Stables,  Lower  Lodge,  Tomb  House,  and 
other  detached  Buildings,  and  the  Engines  upon  the  Queen's  River 
for  supplying  the  Castle  with  Water        ..... 

itto,  for  altering  and  enlai^^ing  the  Grand  Staircase,  increasing 
Storage  Room  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  removing  Canvas  and 
Paper,  for  erecting  New  Rooms  in  the  Norman  Tower,  lining 
Walls  of  Passage  to  Orangery  with  Seats,  enlarging  Steward^ 
Room,  completing  Rooms  in  Star  Building,  repairing  Stairs  of 
Brunswick  Tower,  providing  New  Rooms  for  Bandmaster,  re- 
moving Stone  Flooring  at  Visitors'  Entrance,  Ventilating  Stables, 
Paving  portion  of  Middle  Court,  fixing  Skylight  at  No.  2 
Stables,  and  famishing  the  BiUiard  Room       .... 

^indsor  Home  Park,  with  Adelaide  Lodge,  and  other  detached 
Buildings     .......... 

itto,  for  Additional  Rooms  to  Adelaide  Lodge  Cottage,  a  Stoiall 
Shed  for  Kitchen  Gardens,  Airing  Shed  and  Covered  Way  for 
the  Kennels  ...-.-... 

itto.  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Forcing  Houses,  BuUdings,  &o. 
o^more  House,  and  Grounds  -.---. 

chmond  Park,  White  Lodge  ...... 

Total  for  Palaces  in  the  Occupation  of  Her  Majesty  - 

Carried  forward    •    - 

0.79.  G 


£.  «.    d, 

2,618  -    - 

2,424  -    - 

4,869  -    > 


4,306    -    - 


978    -    - 


688    -    - 


666    -    - 


1,068    -    - 


695 


Requirad 

for 
186  7-8. 


£.    $.    d. 


Voted, 
1866-7. 


«.    d. 


£. 
£. 


17,661     -    - 


17,661     -    . 


36,19e    ->    «• 


25,192    -    - 
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I. — eSTlMATES,   &C.   CIVIL   SKI^VICBS  ; 


Present  Fom, 


Brought  forward     -     •     - 

pALACfcS,  &c.  partly  in  the  Occupation  of  Hsa  Majesty  : 

St.  James's  Palace :  for  internal  and  external  Repairs  .        .        - 

Ditto,  for  the  supply  and  repair  of  the  Furniture  and  Fittings  in  the 
State  Rooms,  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  Offices  ai)d  Apartments 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Household,  and  the  various  Official 
Residences   --         ...-..-. 

Total  for  Palaces  partly  in  the  Occupation  of  Her  Majesty    - 


Palaces,  &c.  not  in  the  personal  Occupation  of  Her  Majesty, 
including  Repairs  to  Lodges,  Buildings^  &c.  held  under 
Grace  and  Favour : 

St.  James's  Palace :  for  Repairs  to  the  Apartments  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  ;  for  external  and  internal 
Repairs  to  Clarence  House  ;  and  for  similar  Repairs  of  Houses 
and  Apartments  not  occupied  by  Members  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  their  respectiTe  Households       ...... 

Kensington  Palace,  with  Stables  and  Outbuildings       ... 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  Stables  and  Outbuildings,  with  the 
Orangery  and  Vinery    -...-... 

Ditto,  for  Re-seating  and  Heating  the  Chapel  Roysl  {£.  600,  a 
Re-Tote)      ..-----... 

Ditto,  for  cleaning  and  restoring  Pictures  and  Frames  •        .        . 

Hampton  Court  Stud  House  and  Paddocks,  and  Buildings  in 
Hampton  Court  Park  appropriated  to  the  Stud  Establishment    - 


Kew  Palace  and  Buildings  on  Kew  Green  ' 
Kew  Royal  Obserraitory     .         .        - 
Windsor  Castle,  Military  Knights'  Houses  ' 


Richmond  Park:  external  Repairs  to  Pembroke  Lodge,  Thatched 
House,  and  East  Sheen  Cottage       -        •        •        •  '      - 

Bushy  Park  :  Bushy  House,  Stables  and  Gardens,  the  Upper  Lodge 
and  the  Paddocks  •---..... 


For  Furniture  and  Fittings,  and  for  Cleansing  and  Repairs  of 
Furniture  and  Fittings  at  Kensington,  Kew,  and  Hampton 
Court  Palaces       ->••-•.... 

Total  for  Palaces  not  in  the  Occupation  of  Her  Majesty 

Total  for  Royal  Palaces 


£.     t.    i. 


Ij241    -    - 


8,700     -     - 


Reqaired 

for 
1867-8. 


£.        «.    d. 

17,661     -     - 


Votai, 
1SS6'7. 


£.        i.  i 
36,102     -   - 


f. 


1,863  -  - 

3,850  -  - 

7,828  -  - 

1,873  -  - 

200  -  - 

906  -  - 

1,047  -  - 

«  -  - 

666  -  - 

223  -  - 

«66  -  - 

1,100  -  - 


4,941     -     - 


8,0«0 


£. 
£. 


19,863     -     - 


41,945     -     - 


16,8S6    - 


49,187*  - 


•  Indading  £.  218  roted  in  Session  of  1867  for  Repair,  at  Winder  Csrtle. 
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I 


—  2.  — 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  will  be  required  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will  come  in  the  course 
of  Payment  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March  1868,  for  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Public 
Buildings  ;  for  providing  the  necessary  Supply  of  Water ;  for  Rents  of  Houses  hired  for  temporary 
Accommodation  of  Public  Deijartments,  and  Charges  attendant  thereon. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Five  Pounds. 


Sub-heads  under  which  this  Vote  will  be  accounted  for. 


A. — Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings  and  Offices, 

INCLUDING  THE  SuPPLY  OF  WaTER  .... 

B. — Rents  of  Premises  hired  for  Public  Purposes,  Payments 
TO  Caretakers,  &c.     ....... 

C. — Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  ----.. 

D. — Fuel  and  Light,  &o.         ....... 

E. — Westminster  Bridge        -.-.-.. 

F. — Mbnai  and  Conway  Bridges     ..---- 

G. — Government  Buildings,  Isle  of  Man         .... 

H.  — Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings,  &c.  in  Scotland 

1. — Incidental  Expenses        ....... 


£. 


1807-8. 


£. 

42,866 


28,655 

10,152 

18,388 

2,053 

870 

115 

17,406 

300 


120,805 


1866-7. 


£. 
33,520 

25,064 

8,000 

18,338 

610 

295 

18,795 

300 


106,342 


INCREASE. 


NET  INCREASE 


£. 
9,346 

2,601 

1,552 

30 

2,053 

360 


16,032 


DECREASE. 


180 
1,389 


1,509 


-     £.  14,463. 


A.— WORKS  AND  REPAIRS   OF   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   AND    OFFICES,   INCLUDING 
THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER : 

Maintenance  of  Public  Offices,  and  Charges  attendant  thereon       ..... 

Ditto,  Abingdon-street,  St.  Margaret-street,  Old  and  New  Palace  Yards  .... 

Ditto,  Burlington  House  .-.-...--... 
Ditto,  Chelsea  Hospital     -.-----...•. 

Ditto,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea      ......... 

Ditto,  National  Gallery    -.------.--. 

Ditto,  National  Portrait  Gallery        --......_. 

Ditto,  Sessions  House,  Wellclose- square      -.-.-.... 

Ditto,  Tower  of  London    .---.--..... 

Ditto,  Whitehall  Chapel 

Erection  of  a  New  Jewel  House,  Tower  of  London      ....... 

Maintenance  of  the  Keeper's  House,   Boundary  Walls,  and  Well  House  of  Carisbrook 

Castle,  Isle  of  Wight 

Supply   of  Water  from  the  Orange-street  Waterworks  to   the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

Palaces,  and  Public  Offices   -.--.-..... 

£. 


B.— RENTS    OF     PREMISES    HIRED    FOR    THE    ACCOMMODATION    OF    PUBLIC 
DEPARTMENTS : 

Abingdon-street,  No.  32,  Office  for  the  Sale  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  Rooms  for 
temporary  Purposes       ............ 

Adelphi-terrace,  No.  6,  Temporary  Commissions  ....... 

Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  No.  6,  Registry  of  Seamen  ..... 

Broad  Sanctuary,  No.  4,  Civil  Service  Commission     .-..-.. 
Burlington  House  Gardens,  site  of  portion  of  the  Boundary  Wall  (Fee  Farm  Rent) 
Byng-place,  Torrington-square,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  ---.... 

Chancery-lane,  No.  3,  Master's  Office,  Common  Pleas  ...... 

Ditto    -     back  of  No.  5,  Registry  of  Judgments,  Common  Pleas  ... 

Ditto    -     No.  58,  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Office        ---... 

Carried  forward    -     .    -    £. 
0.79.  H 


£.  s.  d. 

25,000  -  - 

440  -  - 

246  -  - 

4,311  -  - 

6,434  -  - 

277  -  - 

85  -  - 

39  -  - 

715  -  - 

154  -  - 

3,187  -  - 

no  -  - 

2,868  -  - 


42,866  -  - 


250 

220 

1,284 

400 

10 

350 

500 

60 

200 
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2.- PUBLIC  BUILDINGS— conffnue^. 

B.— Rents  of  Premisbs  hired  for  the  Accommodation  of  Public  Departments — continued. 

Brought  forward  -  .  - 
Chapter  House,  Westminster,  Record  Office  --.--.... 
Craig's-court,  Nos.  5  and  6,  late  Census  Office  -.--.... 
Cursitor-street,  Nos.  38,  30,  and  40,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Church-passage,  Patent  Office 

Warehouse       -------..-.... 

Delahay-street,  No.  25,  Army  Medical  Inspection  Office  ...... 

East-street,  Munchester-squure,  No.  80  •-*...... 

Godliman-street,  No.  10,  Admiralty  Registry  ........ 

Ditio      .      No.  U     -     -     ditto 

Ditto      -      No.  12     -     -     ditto 

Great  Queen-street,  Westminster,  Nos.  17  and  18,  Irish  Office  -         .         .         .         . 

Great  St.  Ann  street,  Westminster,  Furniture  Depot         ....... 

Great  Smith  street     -     -     ditto     .     -     ditto  -         .. 

Great  George  street.  No.  13,  Council  of  Military  Education     ...... 

Ditto    -     -     -     No.  28,  Civil  Service  Commission  ....... 

Ditto    -     -     -     No.  29,  National  Portrait  Gallery 

Ditto    ...    No.  36,  Judge  Advocate's  Office 

Gvi-ydyr  House,  Whitehall,  Poor  Law  Board  ........ 

Kennington  Common,  Manley  Cottiige,  Out-Pension  Puj'  Office       .         .  .         .         . 

King's  Bench  Walk,  No.  2,  Master's  Office,  Crown  Office 

Lancaster-place,  No.  7,  Registry  of  Deeds  by  Married  Women,  and  Temporary  Commissions 
Mitre-court  Buildings,  Inner  Temple,  No.  2,  Master's  Odioes,  Queen's  Bench   -         -  - 

New-street,  Spring-gardens,  No.  1,  Lord  Advocute  of  Scothind,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  &c. 

Ditto     -     -     ditto    -     No.  2,  Registry  of  County  Courts,  Judgments,  and  Examiners 

of  Criminal  Law  Accounts  --.---..._ 

Ditto     No.  4,  Topographical  Brunch  of  the  War  Office    --.... 

Ditto     No.  5,  Commissariat  Department  --...... 

Ditto     No.  19,  Piit.iotic  Fund  Commission     ........ 

Old  Paluco-yurd,  No.  4,  Siihnon  Fisheries  Commission    ....... 

Ditto       -        No.  7,  Excliequer        .......... 

Old  Jewry,  No.  10,  National  Debt  Office        -....-... 

Orange-street,  No.  1--..----..... 

l';ill  Mull,  Nos.  80  to  82,  War  Office 

Ditto  -    Nos.  83  to  87  -  ditto 

Pall  Mall,  No.  88,  War  Office 

Ditto      No.  89     -     ditto 

Ditto      No.  90     -     ditto  ........... 

Ditto       No.  91     -     ditto 

Parliament-street,  No.  J,  Board  of  Trade        --....... 

Ditto      -     -       No.  2     -     ditto 

Ditto      •     -       No.  1 5,  Inspector  of  Reformatories     •-..... 

Ditto      -     -       No.  22     -     -     -     ditto      -         - 

Ditto  •  .  No  4:5,  Inspectors  of  Prisons  -.-...-. 
Princes-street,  Westminster,  Stationery  Office  -..-.... 

Park-street,  Westminster,  No.  5,  Home  Office  Counsel     --..... 

Ditto       -       ditto     -     No.  8,  Emigration  Office  ----... 

Paul's  Bakehouse  Court,  Doctors'  Commons,  Admiralty  Registry  ..... 
Richmond-terrace,   No.  S,   Local  Government  Act  Office,    Burial  Act  Office,  and  Medical 

Department  of  Privy  Council  --.-.--.... 
St.  Jumcu's-squure,  No.  4,  'lithe  and  Copyhold  Commission  •--.-. 
Serjcants'-inn,  Fleet-street,  No.  13,  Registry  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  .  -  .  . 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lune,  No.  25,  Patent  Office  ..... 

Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  No.  7,  Master's  Offices,  E.ichequer  ..... 
Thames  Bank,  Workshops  and  Wharf  ---...-.-. 
Victoria-street,  No.  2,  Temporary  Commissions       ..--.... 

Ditto    -     -    No.  109,  Fortification  Branch  of  the  War  Office 

Wellclose-square,  C'ourt  house       ........... 

Westminster  Chambers,  No.  7-.--.---... 
Whitelnill,  No.  1,  Registry  of  Designs,  Railway  Department  -         -         -         .         . 

Ditto  -    No.  10,  Factory  Inspectors  and  Education  Department  .... 

Whitehall-gardens,  No.  7,  Pembroke  House,  Temporary  Foreign  Office     .... 

Ditto     ...     No.  8,  Temporary  Foreign  Office       ....... 

Whitehall-place,  No.  5,  Police  Commissioners  ;  Solicitor  to  the  Office  of  Works,  &c. 

Ditto     -      -     No.  11,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners    ..-..-. 

Ditto     .      .     No.  12,  Office  of  Works 

Ditto     .      -     No.  13,     -     ditto 

Ditto     .      »     No.  19,  Lunacy  Commission        .--..... 

Whitehall-yard,   No.  1 

York-street,  St.  Jamcs's-square,  No.  8,  Charity  Commission  .-.-.. 
Occasional  Expenses  incurred  in  taking  and  giving  up  Premises  hired  for  the  accomnaoda- 

tion  of  Public  Departments        ..-...-..._ 
Payment  of  Persons  in  charge  of  Premises  taken  for  Public  Offices,  and  occasional  Care- 
takers    .-..-..----..._ 


£. 


3 


10  I  4 

5S0  -  - 

400  -  - 

110  -  - 

135  -  - 

220  -  - 

120  -  - 

250  -  - 

268  8  9 

295  -  - 

250  -  - 

300  -  - 

350  -  - 

280  -  - 

700  -•  - 

150  -  - 

65  -  - 

140  -  - 

585  10  - 

300  -  - 

200  -  - 

420  -  - 

300  -  - 

300  -  - 

170  -  - 

300  -  - 

1,305  19  4 

15  -  - 

380  16  - 

l,.-,80  -  - 

208  -  - 
86 

209  - 
670  - 
200  - 
300  - 
160  - 
200  - 
300  - 
700  - 
265  - 
800  - 

80  - 

420  - 

900  - 

450  - 

520  - 

690  - 

492  13 

500  -  - 

760  -  - 

166  14  10 

420  -  - 

320  -  - 

300  -  - 

1,450  -  _ 


6   8 


9 


2   - 


499 

680  - 

335  - 

368  7 

400  - 

180  - 

700  - 


150     -     - 
700     -     - 


* 


28,665     —     - 
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[Glass  I.] 


2.— PUBLIC    BUILDINGS— C6«fe«e<^. 


C— RATES,  TAXES,  AND  INSURANCE: 

Uates  and  Taxes,  or  Donations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  Insuranees,  including'  Payment  of  Rales 
under  7  Geo.  4,  c.  77,  2-2  Vict.  c.  19,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  33,  28  Vict.  c.  31,  and  29  Vict. 
c.  21,  in  respect  of  site  of  nsw  Public  Offices  in  Downing-street  -         .         .         .         . 


D.— FUEL  AND  LIGHT,  &c. 


Gas,  Oil,  Candles,  Soap,  and  other  House  Articles 
Couls  and  Firewood     ------ 


E.-VVESTMINSTER  BRIDGE:*  

Maintaining,  Watering-,  Cleansing',  and  Lighting  the  Bridge,  and  for  Police     .         -         . 

F._MENAI  AND  CONWAY  BRIDGES: 

Ordinary  Repair!),  &c.,  including  Salary  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  the  Engineer 

G.— GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS,  ISLE  OF  MAN: 

Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  Castle  lUishen,  and  the  Court  Houses  of  Douglas,  Ramsay, 
Kirk  Mifhuel,  and  Peel,  including  Rent  of  right  of  Passage,  Court  House,  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man 


H.— SCOTLAND  : 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Royal,  Public,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Collegiate  Buildings,  and 
Charges  attendant  thereon  -.-,..-.--- 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens  :  for  the  Repair,  Paintin?,  and  Maintenance  of  the  Palm  House, 
Green  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits,  Herbarium,  Museum  and  Class  Rooms,  and  the 
Superintendent's  and  Gardeners'  Dwelling  Houses      ------- 

Ditto :  Feu  Duty  and  Annual  Rent       --.-.----. 

Holyrood  Palace:  for  fitting  up  Apartments  temporarily  ibr  the  accomodation  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland         -         -         - 

General  Assembly  Hall :  for  providing  additional  Accommod-ation  (Ke-Vote)      .         -         - 

Haddington  Abbey  :  for  the  Preservation  of  Ruins  -------- 

Courts  of  Law,  Edinburgh;  for  renewing  the  Great  South-east  Window  of  Parliament 
Hall:— 

Total  Estimate £.  2,000     -     - 

Amount  already  Voted  ---.---•-        2,000     -     - 

Amount  required  to  be  Re- Voted  for  1867-8  -         -------- 

Ditto:  towards  Re-paving  the  large  Parliament  Square  ------- 

Scotch  Education  Cotnmission:  for  Rent,  &c.  of  Furnished  Apartments    .         -         -         - 
Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh:  for  Glass  Cases  for  Exhibiting  Specimens         .         -         - 
Dunblane  Cathedral :  for  the  Restoration  of  Tower,  Steps,  &c.  .         -         -         -         - 

King's  College,  Aberdeen:  for  redeeming  Police  Assessment    ------ 

Ditto ;  for  erection  of  House  for  Professor  of  Theology,  and  for  Rent  of  House  during  the 
erection  ---.----------■ 

Ditto  :  for  improving  Official  Residences         --------- 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen:  alteration  of  Anatomical  Museum       -         -         -         -         - 

Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries :  for  New  Flooring,  &c.       ------ 

For  Chambers  and  Furniture  for  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Works,  Woods,  &c.    - 

Total  for  Scotlatjd     ---£.. 


L— INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES,  including  Preliminary  Plans  and  Drawings  - 

*  This  item  has  hitherto  formed  a  separate  Estimate. 


£.       s.    d. 


10,162     -    - 


8,1.38 
10,250 


18,388     - 


2,053     -     - 


870     -     - 


115     -     - 


0,009     - 


720  -  - 

203  3  0 

40  -  - 

500  -  - 

195  -  - 


500  -  - 

.500  -  - 

3C5  -  - 

1,000  -  - 

325  -  - 

30  -  - 

],885  -  - 

700  -  - 

420  -  - 

760  -  - 

253  -  - 


17,405     3     0 


300     -     - 


0.79. 
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I*7-eeent  Form.  for  the  year  ending  31  march  1868. 


[Class  I.]     5 


—  2. — 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  will  be  required  to  defnj  the  Charges  which  will  oome  in  the  course  of  Payment 
during  the  Year  ending  31st  March  I8A8,  for  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Public  Buildings;  for  providing 
the  necessary  Supply  of  Water ;  for  Rents  of  Houses  hired  for  temporary  Accommodation  of  Public  Departments, 
and  Charges  attendant  thereon^ 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Five  Pounds. 


Sum  that  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  PubUo 
Offices,  and  Charg^es  attendant  thereon     .        .        .        -        . 

Ditto,  Abingdon-street  St.  M  argaretnstreet,  Old  and  New  Palaoo 
Yards 

Ditto,  Burlington  House  --«-•--• 
Ditto,  Chelsea  Hospital     -.»--.-•■ 

Ditto,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea 

Ditto,  National  Gallery 

Ditto,  National  Portrait  Gallery 

Ditto,  Sessions  House,  Wellclose-square  .  .  .  .  • 
Ditto,  Tower  of  London  ----•--. 
Ditto  •  for  the  erection  of  a  New  Jewel  House,  Tower  orLondon 
Ditto,  Whitehall  Chapel 

Ditto,  for  supply  of  Water  from  the  Orange-straet  Waterworks  (0 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Palaoew,  and  Public  Offices 

Ditto,  for  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  Castle  Rushen,  and  the 

Court  Houses  of  Douglas,  Ramsay,  Eirk  Michael,  and  Peel, 

including  rent »{  right  of  passage,  Court  House,  Douglas,  Isle 

of  Man        .--......- 

Ditto,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Keeper's  Hons«,   Boundary 
Walls,  and  Well  House  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight 

'Cnrled  forward    •    •    -    £. 
0.79.  I 


£.  t.  d. 

26,000  -  - 

440  -  - 

246  -  - 

4,811  -  - 

6,484  -  - 

377  -»  - 

85  -  - 

89  -  - 

716  -  - 

8,187  -  - 

164  -  - 

a,868  -  - 

116  -  - 

110  -  - 


Reqnifed 

Sat 

'  867-8. 


«.  d. 


42,981.   -     - 


42,981     -     . 


Voted, 
1866-7. 


£.      t.    d. 


82,910     -    - 


82,910 
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Present  Form. 


Brought  forward    -    -    - 

Rents  of  Premises  hired  for  the  Accommodation  of 
Puhlic  Departments : 
Abingdon-street,  No.  32,   Office  for  the  Sale  of  Parliamentary 
Papers,  and  Rooms  for  temporary  Purposes     -        -        -        - 

Adelphi-terrace,  No.  6,  Temporary  Commissions  -        .        . 

Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  No.  6,  Registry  of  Seamen  - 

Broad  Sanctuary,  No.  4,  Civil  Serrice  Commission      .         .         . 

Burlington  House  Gardens,  site  of  portion  of  the  Boundary  Wall 
(Fee  Farm  Rent)  - 

Byng-place,  'i'orrington-square,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  .        .        . 

Chancery  Lane,  No.  3,  Master's  Office,  Common  Pleas 

Ditto   -     -   back  of  No.  o.  Registry  of  Judgments,  Common 
Pleas  •.••-..... 
Ditto    -    -   No.  58,  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Office 

Chapter  House,  Westminster,  Record  Office         .... 

Craig's-court,  Nos.  5  and  6,  late  Census  Office    •         -         .        . 

Cursitor-slreer,  Nos.  38,  89,  and  40,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  Church 
Passage,  Patent  Office  Warehouse 

Delahaj'-Rtreet,  No.  26,  Army  Medical  Inspection  Office 

East-street,  Manchester-square,  No.  80       -        -         -         .         . 

Godliman-street,  No.  10,  Admiralty  Registry  -  -  .  . 
Ditto  -  -  No.  1 1  -  -  ditto  -  -  .  .  . 
Ditto   -    -    No.  12     -    -    ditto 

Great  Queen-street,  Westminster,  Nos.  17  and  18,  Irbh  Office 

Great  St.  Ann-street,  Westminster,  Furniture  Dep6t    ... 

Great  Smith-street    .    •    ditto    -    -    ditto      .... 

Great  George-street,  No.  13,  Council  of  Military  Education 
Ditto     -    .     -     No.  28,  Civil  Service  Commission 
Ditto    ...     No.  29,  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Ditto     ...     No.  36,  Judge  Advocate's  Office 

Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  Poor  Law  Board        .... 

Kennington  Common,  Manley  Cottage,  Out.Pension  Pay  Office   - 

King's  Bench  Walk,  No.  2,  Master's  Office,  Crown  Office   - 

Lancastei -place.  No.  7,  Registry  of  Deeds  by  Married  Women,  and 
Temporary  Commissions        ....... 

Mitre-court  Buildings,  Inner  Temple,  No.  2,  Master's  Offices, 
Queen's  Bench      ......... 

New.8treet,  Spring.gardens,  No.  1,   Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  &c.       ....... 

Ditto     .     .    ditto     .      No.  2,   Registry  of  County  Courts, 
Judgments,  and  Examiners  of  Criminal  Law  Accounts 

Ditto     No.  4,  Topographical  Branch  of  the  War  Office 

Ditto     No.  6,  Commissariat  Department      .... 

Ditto     No.  19,  Patriotic  Fund  Commission  .... 

Old  Palace.yard,  No.  4,  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  •      - 

Ditto         -       No.  7,  Exchequer   -•-... 

Old  Jewry,  No.  19,  National  Debt  Office    .         i        .        .        . 

Orange-street,  No.  1         --.--... 

Pall  Mall,  Nos.  80  to  82,  War  Office 

Ditto  -  Nos.  83  to  87    •  ditto 

Carried  forward     -     -    -    £. 


». 


I     4 


260 

220 

1,284 

400 

10 
860 
600 

60 
200 

10 

660     -     - 

400     -     - 

110     -     - 

186     -     - 

220  -  - 
120  -  - 
250     -     - 

268     8     9 

296     -     - 

260  -  - 

800  -  - 

*^  860  -  - 

280  -  - 

700     -     - 

160     -     - 

66     -     - 

140     -     - 

686  10     - 

300     -     - 

200  -  - 
420  -  - 
800  -  - 
800  -  - 
170  -  - 
800     -     - 

1,306  19 

16     - 

380  16 

1,680     - 


Heqnired 

for 

18  6  7-8. 


£.        ».    d. 
42,981      -     - 


Toted, 
1866-7. 


£.       «.    d. 
82,010     -    - 


18,694  14     6 


43,981     -     - 


33,910     -    - 
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Present  Form. 


FOR  THE   TEAR   ENDING   31    MARCH    1868. 


[Class  1.1 


Brought  forward    -    -    - 

Pall  Mall,  No.  88,  War  OfiSce  -        -        -        -        - 

Ditto       No.  89    -     ditto -        - 

Ditto       No.  00     -     ditto 

Ditto      No.  91    •    ditto 

Parliament-street,  No.  1,  Board  of  Trade    .        -        -        -        - 

Ditto      -    -      No.  2    -    ditto 

Ditto      •    •      No.  15,  Inspector  of  Reformatories 

Ditto      -    -      No.  22     -    -    ^   ditto 

Ditto     -    -      No.  4fi,  Inspectors  of  Prisons  •        .        .        ■ 

Princes-street,  Westminster,  Stationery  Office     •        .        .        . 

Park-street,  Westminster,  No.  6,  Home  Office  Counsel 

Ditto       -       ditto     -    No.  8,  Emig^tion  Office     ... 

Paul's  Bakehouse  Court,  Doctors'  Commons,  Admiralty  Registry 

Richmond-terrace,  No.  8,  Local  Government  Act  Office,  Burial 
Act  Office,  and  Medical  Department  of  Privy  Council 

St.  James's-square,  No.  4,  Tithe  and  Copyhold  Commission 

Serjeants'-inn,  Fleet-street,  No.  18,  Registry  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies ...-..•..-. 

Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  No.  25,  Patent  Office 

Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  No.  7,  Master's  Offices,  Exchequer 

Thames  Bank,  Workshops  and  Wharf         .        -        -         -        - 

Victoria-street,  No.  2,  Temporary  Commissions  -  -  .  - 
Ditto    -    -  No.  109,  Fortification  Branch  of  the  War  Office    - 

Wellclose-square,  Court-house   ------- 

Westminster  Chambers,  No.  7------- 

Whitehall,  No.  1,  Registry  of  Designs,  Railway  Department 
Ditto  -  No.  10,  Factory  Inspectors  and  Education  Department 

Whitehall-gardens,  No.  7,  Pembroke  House,  Temporary  Foreign 

Office 

Ditto      -     -        No.  8,  Temporary  Foreign  Office  -        -        . 

Whitehall-place,  No.  6,  Police  Commissioners;  Solicitor  to  the 
Office  of  Works,  &c.  ..-.---- 
Ditto     -    -      No.  11,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

Ditto    -    -      No,  12,  Office  of  Works 

Ditto    -    -      No.  18,    -    -    ditto 

Ditto    -    -      No.  19,  Lunacy  Commission      -        .        -        . 

Whitehall-yard,  No.  1 

Tork-street,  St.  James's-square,  No.  8,  Charity  Commission  - 

Sum  for  occasional  Expenses  incurred  in  taking  and  giving  up 
Premises  hired  for  the  accommodation  of  PubUo  Departments  - 

Ditto,  for  Payment  of  Persons  in  charge  of  Premises  taken  for  Public 
Offices,  and  occasional  Caretakers  ------ 

Ditto,  for  Payment  of  Rates  and  Taxes,  or  Donations  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  Insurances,  including  Payment  of  Rates  under  7  Geo.  4,  c.77, 
22  Vict.  c.  19,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  88,  28  Vict.  c.  81,  and  29  Vict, 
c.  21,  in  respect  of  site  of  new  Public  Offices  in  Downing-street  - 

Ditto,  for  Gas,  Oil,  Candles,  Soap,  and  other  House  Articles 

Ditto,  for  Coals  and  Firewood  .-----. 


Menai  and  Conwat  Bridges  : 

Ordinary  Repairs,  &c.,  including  Salary  and  Travelling  Expenses 
of  the  Engineer    --------- 


Westminster  Bbidob:* 

For  Maintaining,  Watering,  Cleansing,  and  Lighting  the  Bridge, 
and  for  Police       ......... 


Carried  forward    -    - 


£.  t.  d. 

18,694  14  6 

208  -  - 
86  6  8 

209  -  - 
670  -  - 

200  -  - 

300  -  - 

160  -  - 

200  -  - 

800  -  - 

700  -  - 

266  -  - 

300  -  - 

80  -  - 

420  -  - 

900  -  - 

460  -  - 

520  -  - 

690  -  - 

492  18  9 

600  -  - 

760  -  - 

166  14  10 

420  -  - 

320  -  - 

300  -  - 

.  1,450  -  - 


499  2  - 

680  -  - 

885  -  - 

868  7  9 

400  -  - 

180  -  - 

700  -  - 


Required 

for 

1867-8. 


£.        S.    d. 
42,981     -    - 


27,804   19     6 
160     -    - 

700     -     - 


10,162     - 

8,188     - 

10,260     - 


870     -     - 


2,068     -     - 


108,098  10     6 


Voted. 
1866-7. 


£.       s.    d. 
32,010     -     - 


25,118  11     4 
160     -    - 

700     -     - 


8,600 

7,868 

10,600 


610     -     - 


86.841   II  4 


0.79. 


tbi*  item  hu  hitherto  formed  a  separate  Eitlmate. 
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I. — ESTIMATE6,   &.C.    CIVIL   SBBVICE6  ; 


Fresent  Form. 


Brongfat  forwaard    - 
SCOTLAND. 


Sum  that  will  be  required  for  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Royal, 
Public,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Collegiate  Buildings,  and  Charges 
attendant  tfaereon  --.----- 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens :  for  the  Repair,  Painttag,  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Palm  House,  Green  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits, 
Herbarium,  Museum  and  Class  Rooms,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent's and  Gardeners'  Dwelling  Houses       .        .        -        - 

Ditto :  for  Payment  of  Feu  Duty  and  of  Aanual  Rent 

Holyrood  Palace :  for  fitting  up  Apartments  temporarily  fer  th« 
accommodation  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland       -        -        -        -        - 

General  Assembly  Hall :  for  providing  additional  Accommoda- 
tion (Re- Vole)     ..------- 

Haddington  Abbe>y :  for  the  Preserratien  of  iRvins      -        -        . 

Courts  of  Law,  Edinburgh ;  for  lenewing  the  Great  South-east 
Window  of  Paprliament  Hall: — 

Total  Estimate £.2,000    -    - 

*\jnount  already  Voted      -        -        -      .  -        3,000    -    - 


Amount  required  to  be  Re- Voted  for  1867-8  •         .        •         - 

Ditto :  towards  Re-paving  the  large  Tarliament  Square 

Scotch  Education  Commission :  for  Rent,  &o.  of  Furnished  Apart- 
ments ..---....-- 

Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh :  for  Gkss  Cases  for  Exhibiting 
Specimens  ---------- 

Dunblane  Cathedral :  for  the  Restoration  of  Tower,  Steps,  &o.     - 

King's  College,  Aberdeen:  for  redeeming  PaUee  Assessment 

Ditto :  for  erection   of    House  for  Professor  of  Theology,   and 
for  Rent  «f  Houro  daring  the  erection    -        .        .        ~.        _ 

Ditto :  for  improTing  Official  Residences  -        .        .        -        . 

Marisohal  College,  Aberdeen  :  alteration  of  Anatomical  Museum 

Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries :  for  New  Flooring,  &c. 

For  Chambers  and  Furniture  for  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  Works,  Woods,  &c.  --..... 


d. 


720  -  - 

203  8  « 

40  -  - 

500  -  - 

t96  -  - 


600  -  - 

BOO  -  - 

«e6  -  - 

lyOOO  -  - 

325  -  - 

30  -  - 

1,88«  -  •> 

700  -  - 

420  -  - 

760  -  - 

258  -  - 


Reqaired 

for 

18  6  7-8. 


JS.         t,    d, 
108,098  19     6 


Voted, 
1  666-7. 

£.      «.    d. 
86,841  11    4 


ToTAi.  Jsr  Smtkod    -..■£. 
Incidental  Expenses,  including  Preliminary  Plans  and  Drawings    -    -    . 


GRAND  TOTAL  for  Pitblic  Buildings 


-     .     £. 


17,4«B    8    « 
300    -    - 


18,705     - 
800     - 


120,804  2  11 


imfltt  11   4' 


•  Including  £.  906  voted  In  the  Senion  of  1867  for  additional  Designs  for  enlaigement  of  the  Xatlonal  GaJleiy. 
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Proposed  Form. 


(      17      ) 


LGlass  I.] 


HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  will  be  required  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will  come  in  the  course  of 
Payment  during  the  Year  ending  Slst  March  1868,  for  the  Buildings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Fifty-five  Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seven  Pounds. 


Sub -HEADS  under  which  this  Vote  will  be  Accounted  for. 


1867-8. 

1866-7. 

INCREASE. 

DECREASE. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

A. — Works,  FrrriNOS,  &c.  under  Architect      -        -        -         - 

23,338 

30,645 

- 

7,307 

B.— Maintenance  of  Buildings         ...... 

7,165 

4,685 

2,470 

— 

C. — Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting        .        -        .        - 

11,719 

11,805 

324 

— 

D. — Police       ..---.--.. 

1,700 

1,725 

- 

25 

E. — Supply  and  Repair  of  Furniture,  Haib-cloth,  Mats,  &c.  - 

6,200 

6,075 

.- 

475 

F. — Works  of  Art 

4,600 

6,150 

- 

1,550 

G.— Incidental  Expenses          ..-...- 

425 

415 

10 

— 

£. 

55,137 

61,690 

2,804 

9,357 

Net  Decrease 


£.  6,553. 


A WORKS,  FITTINGS,  &c.  UNDER  ARCHITECT: 

Completing  the  Clonk  Tower,  and  for  Works  in  New  Palace-yard  and  its  Approaches,  includ- 
ing the  Erection  of  Arcade  and  Formation  of  Subway      --...-. 

Ornamental  Railing  and  other  Works  in  Parliament-square  *-.-.--- 

St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  the  Royal  Gallery,  and  the  Queen's  Robing-rooni         .... 


♦  5,500  L,  a  Re-vote. 


£. 


B.— MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS: 

Casual  internal  and  external  Repairs,  and  for  Repairs  of  Official  Houses,  and  Misrellaneous 
Charges,  including  the  Expense  of  keeping  in  order  the  Electric  Bells  and  Muchinery  con- 
nected therewith  .......---... 

Saliiries  of  persons  in  charge  of  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  of  the  Building         .         -         . 

£. 


£.  s.  d 

l'J,198  -  - 

0,000  -  - 

5,140  -  - 


23,338 


6,000     -     - 
555     -     - 


7,155 


C— WARMING,  VENTILATING,  AND  LIGHTING: 

Cost  of  Works  connected  with  the  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting  Arrangements,  and 
for  the  Wages  of  Men  in  attendance  thereon  ...         ...... 

Supply  of  Gas  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Offices,  Halls,  Corridors,  Great  Clock,  &c., 
and  for  Oil  Lamps  for  the  Offices,  Division  Lobbies,  and  Retiring-rooms  ... 

Fuel  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  .......... 

Salary  of  tlie  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Warming  and  Ventilating  Arrangements      .         .         . 


4,315  -  - 

5,200  -  -. 

1,704  -  - 

500  -  - 


0.79. 
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(   18   ) 


Proposed  Form. 


0.— HOUSES  OF  P.\RLIAMENT-co»<in«frf. 

t).- PC  LICE: 

Tay  of  the  Police  engaged  in  Watching  nnd  Protecting  the  Building  from  Fire 

E.-SUPPLY  AND  REPAIR  OF  FURNITURE,  HAIR-CLOTH,  MATS,  &c.: 
Furniture  nnd  Repair  and  Cleaning  of  Fumiture 


£,        s.   (I 
1,700     -    - 


4,900 


Taking  up  Hair-cloth,  MuU,  &c.,  and  Cleaning  Dust  from  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 

mon^s,  and  for  the  Supply  of  New  Hair-cloth,  Mats,  &c. J^ 


£.         6,200 


F— WORKS  OF  ART: 

Works  of  Art  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster 

DETAIL  of  the  above. 


WORKS. 


TOTAL 
ESTIMATE 
for  the  Work. 


The  Peers'  Robing  Room  : 

The  Judgment  of  Divniel,  by  J.  R.  Her- 
bert, n.A.  (Re  vote). 

The  Commons'  Corridor: 
Works  by  E.  M.  Ward,  r.a. 

The  Acquittal  of  the  Bishops  (Re- 
voto)  .         •         -         -         - 

Monk   Declaring  for  ft  Free  Parlia- 
ment .         .         -         -         - 

The  Lords  and  Commons  presenting 
the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary   - 

Amount  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  (19th  July  1864)  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Ward,  n.A.,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  pictures       -         -         - 

Royal  Gallery : 

For  two  Statues  in  the  Chronological 
Series  of  British  Sovereigns  now  in 
course  of  Execution  .         .         - 

Incidental  Expenses,  Pay  of  Plasterers, 
&c.        -         -         -        "         •        ' 


G.-INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES: 

Winding  and  Regulating  the  Great  Clock 


4,000 


COO 


600 


600 


800 


1,600 


Amannt 
already 
Voted. 


3,000 


700 


4,600 


Gross  Sum  Further 

Expended     ^"""^^"'"^Umoant  required     , 
to  for  the  to 

31  December  I,       ,„„,  .       Complete  Ihc 
Year  1867-8.  ,„    . 

1806.  Work. 


800 


1,000 


8O0 


600 


600 


000 


800 


800 


200 


4,000 


Ground-rent,  Rates,  and  Insurance  of  No.  8,  Spring  Gardens,  the  official  Residence  of   the 
Clerk  in  Piirliamcnt 


f. 
2,000 


£.      s.  I 
115     - 

810 


4-25 
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Present  Form,    for  the  year  ending  31  march  1868.    [OlasS  I.]   '7 


5. 


HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  will  be  required  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will  come  in  the 
course  of  Payment  during  the  Year  ending  SlBt  March  1868,  for  the  fittUdings  of  the  Houses 
of  Pa&liahbnt. 


Fifty-fire  TliousaiKl  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seven  Founds. 


For  completing  the  clock  tower,  and  for  works  in  New  Palace-yard  and 
its  approaches,  including  the  erection  of  arcade  and  formation  of 
subway       -.-..-.---.- 


For  ornamental  railing  and  other  works  in  Parliament-square  * 


For  St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  the  Royal  Gallery,  and  the  Queen's  Robing- 
room  .-----.-.-•.. 

For  casual  internal  and  external  repairs,  and  for  repairs  of  oiljcial 
houses,  and  miscellaneous  charges,  including  the  expense  of  keeping 
in  order  the  electric  bells  and  machinery  connected  therewith 

For  the  cost  of  works  connected  with  the  warming,  ventilating,  and 
lighting  arrangements,  and  for  the  wages  of  men  in  attendance  thereon 

For  the  supply  of  gas  in  both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  the  offices,  halls, 
corridors,  great  clock,  &c.,  and  for  oil  lamps  for  the  offices,  division 
lobbies,  and  retiring  rooms         ........ 


For  fuel  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament 


For  salaries  of  persons  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
building    ......        ....... 

For  the  salary  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  warming  and  ventilating 
arrangements     ........... 

For  the  pay  of  the  police  engaged  in  watching  and  protecting  the 
building  from  fire      .......... 

For  the  furniture  and  repair  and  cleaning  of  furniture         -       .       . 


For  taking  up  hair-cloth,  mats,  &c.,  and  cleaning  dust  from  the  floor  of 
the  Houseof  Commons,  and  for  the  supply  of  new  hair-clotb,  mats,  &c. 


For  winding  and  regulating  the  great  clock 


For  gronnd-rent,  rates,  and  insurance  of   No.  8,  Spring  Gardens, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Clerk  in  Parliament        .       .       .       . 

For  various  works  of  art  for  the  decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
^according  to  the  detail  in  the  next  page)  ..... 


Total  for  Houses  of  Parliament 


£. 


Required 

for 

18  6  7-8. 


£.  f.d. 

12,198  -  - 

6,000  -  - 

6,140  -  - 

6,600  -  - 

4,318  -  - 

5,200  -  - 

1,704  -  - 

656  -  - 

600  -  - 

1,700  -  - 

4,900  -  - 

1,300  -  - 

115  -  - 

aio  -  - 

4,600 


.66,157    -    - 


Voted, 
18  66-7. 


£.     i.    d. 


61,690    -    -t 


*  6,S0O{.,  aRe.T0te. 
t  Including  600/.  in  Session  of  1867  for  additional  remnneration  to  Mr.  Cope  for  Frescoes. 


0.79. 
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I. — ESTIMATES,  &c.  CIVIL  SERVICES  ;         Present  Form. 


DETAIL  of  the  ESTIMATE  of  the  Works  of  Art  for  the  Decoration  of  the 
Palace  at  Westmikster. 


WORKS. 


The  Peers'  Robing  Room : 

The  Judgment  of  Daniel,  by 
J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  (Re- 
vote). 


The  Comnons'  Corridor : 
Works  by  E.  M.  Ward,  RJl. 

The  Acquittal  of  the  Bishops 
(Re-vote). 

Monk  Declaring  for  a  Free 
Parliament. 

The  Lords    and   Commons 
senting  the  Crown  to 
niliam  and  Mary. 


Amount  reoommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  {lOth 
July  1864)  to  be  pc^  to 
Mr.  Ward,  R.A.,  on  the 
completion  of  his  pictures. 


Royal  Gallery : 

For  two  Statues  in  the  Chro- 
nological Series  of  British 
Sovereigns  now  in  course  of 
execution. 


Ineidental,  Expenses,  Pay  of 
Plasterers,  kc. 


-  TOTAL 

ESTIMATE 
for  the  Work. 


£. 
4,000 


AaMmitt 
already 
Voted. 


8,000 


600 


600 


600 


BOO 


700 


Gross  Sum 

Expended 

to 

31  December 

1866. 


£. 

1,000 


1,600 


Vote  leqniied 
for  the 

Tear  1867-8. 


Farther 

Amonat  required 

to 

Completa  the 

Work. 


£. 

1,000 


800 


600 


600 


600 


800 


£. 

3,000 


800 


800 


200 


4,600 
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[Glass  II.] 


—  4.— 
FOREIGN     OFFICE. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  may  be  required  in  the  Year  ending  Slst  March  1868,  to  pay  Salakies 
and  other  Expenses  in  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Sixty-seven  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Ten  Pounds. 


1 

Sub-heads  under  which  this  Vote 

will  be  accounted  for 

: 

18C7-8. 

1866-7. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

A.— Salartr**        -.--..                  ... 

£. 

37,660 

24,000 

3,500 

2,350 

£. 

38,739 

20,694 

1,987 

2,400 

£. 

3,.306 
1,513 

f. 

B.^EXTHA    CotTRIRn4     &0      -                           -             -                                         -                           _ 

C. — ^Teleoraph  Expenses  - 
D. — Incidental  Expenses 

£. 

£0 

P 

07,410 

63,840 

4,819 

1,249 

NET  INCREASE 


-    £.  3,570. 


lA.— SALARIES  : 


Numbers. 


18CC-7.  1807-8 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
8 
8 
10 
9 
6 
1 
1 


73 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
10 
!» 
0 
1 
1 


73 


Secretary  of  State  ..--..- 
Under  Secretary  of  State     .---.- 

Ditto      -    ditto 

Assistant  -  ditto  --.---- 
Superintendent  of  Commercial  and  Consular  Division    - 

Cliief  Clerk 

Senior  Clerics  -....--. 
Assistant  Clerks  -..--.-- 
First  Class  Junior  Clerks  ..-.-- 
Second  Class    -    ditto  ...... 

Third  Class       -    ditto  - 

Librarian  ami  Keeper  of  the  Papers       -         -         -         ■ 
Sub-Librarian      .-.--..- 
1st,  -2nil,  and  3rd  Clerks  in  Librarian's  Department 
4th  and  5th  ditto  ....... 

Superintendent  of  the  Treaty  Department  ... 
Assistant     ...-.-..- 

Clerk  ill  ditto .         . 

1st  Clerk  in  Chief  Clerk's  Department  -         .         - 

•2nd  and  3rd  ditto,  each         ...... 

Supplemental  Clerk  in  the  Consular  Department  - 
Translator  ......... 

Private  Secretary  and  Precis  Writer,  300 Z.  each  - 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Pnrliamentaiy  Under  Secretary 

of  State 

Printer        ......... 

Office  Keepei's,  1  at  200  A,  1  at  150  1.,  and  3  at  125  /.    - 
Office  Porters,  1  at  230  /.,  and  1  at  120  /.      - 
Doorkeupers,  at  100  /.  eacli  ..... 

Lamplighter  and  Coal  Porter         ..... 

Housekeeper         ........ 


Extra  Allowances  to  Persons  on  the  Establishment;  viz. : 
Superintendent  of  the  Commercial  and  Consular  Divi- 
sion, in  addition  to  iiis  Salary  as  a  Senior  Clerk 
First  As<<istant  in  ditto,  in  addition  to  his  Salary  as  an 
Assistant  Clerk     ....... 

Chief  Clerk 

Superintendent  of  the  Treaty  Department 

4  Resident  Clerks,  at  50  /.  each  .... 

1  Clerk  in  Chief  Clerk's  Department        ... 


-EXTRA  COURIERS,  &c.: 

Messengers'  Bills  and  Expenses  of  Extra  Couriers 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


Annual 
Increment. 


£. 


700 
1,(100 
700 
560 
350 
150 
100 
000 
400 
250 
100 
000 
400 
250 
400 
100 
2.')0 
500 


25 
50 
25 
20 
15 
10 
10 
25 
15 
15 
10 
25 
15 
15 
15 
10 
15 


Maximum, 


1,000 
1,250 
1,000 
650 
545 
300 
150 
800 
500 
3C0 
240 
800 
500 
360 
500 
240 
360 
500 


1867-8. 


£. 

5,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

951 

1,017 

5,007 

4,813 

4,484 

1,749 

744 

800 

473 

1,029 

375 

800 

500 

284 

411 

220 

284 

500 

600 

150 
LW 
725 
350 
200 
94 
100 


250 

100 

20O 
200 

37,560 


!.— TELEGRAPH  EXPENSES 


I.— INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES : 

Tradesmen's  Bills    .        -        .        - 
Housekeeper's  ditto  ... 

Doorkeeper's    ditto  ... 

Miscellaneous  Services     -        .        - 
Expenses  of  the  Passimrt  Department* 


0.79. 


•  The  Fees  of  the  Paisport  Office,  estimated  for  the  year  at  760  l,  will  be  paid  to  the  Kxchcqner. 

M 


24,000 


3,000 


430 
.597 
.1.5 
CC8 
000 


2,350 
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8    Present  Form. 


II. —  ESTIMATES,   &C.   CIVIL   SERVICES; 


[Glass  n.] 


—  4. — 
FOREIGN     OFFICE. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  may  be  required  ia  the  Year  ending  Slst  March  18C8,  to  pay  Salaries  and  other 
Expenses  in  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sixty-seven  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Ten  Pounds. 


(A.)— Salaries  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Assistant  Under  Secretary 
(B.)^Sa}aries  of  Clerks  and  others  on  the  Establishment  .------- 


,p »      /  Contingencies      --------- 

\y.) — j^Bieasengers'  Bills,  Expenses  of  Extra  Couriers,  and  Telegrams 


£.3,100 
27,600 


Total    - 


-     £. 


1867-8. 


£. 

10,000 
20,810 


30,810 
80,600 


67,410 


1866-7. 


£. 

10,000 
28,059 


38,059 
25,781 


63,840 


Niuaben. 


l«e6-7.  1867-8. 


1 
8 
8 
30 
9 
« 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

9 


1 

■6 
2 

1 
1 


73 


1 
1 
6 
8 
10 
9 
« 
I 
I 


73 


SraoiPioATioN  of  (A.) 


Secretaiy  of  State 
Under  &cretary  of  State 

Ditto    -    ditto    - 
AssistaQt  -    ditto    - 


SpBCinCATION  of  (B.) 

Saperintendent  of  Commercial  and  Consular  Division 

CHefClerk 

Senior  Clerks  ---------- 

Assistant  Clerks      --------- 

First  Class  Jonier  Clerks         ------- 

Second  Class  -    ditto      -------- 

Third  Class    -    ditto      -------- 

Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers         .       -       .       -       . 
Sub- Librarian  -       --------- 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Clerks  in  Librarian's  Department  -       -       - 
4th  and  6th  ditto     --------- 

Superintendent  of  the  Treaty  Department        -       .       -       - 
Assistant         --------- 

Clerk  in  ditto  ---------- 

1st  Clerk  in  Chief  Clerk's  Department 

2nd  and  3rd  ditto,  each    -------- 

Supplemental  Clerk  in  the  Consular  Department       -        .       . 
Translator       ---------- 

Private  Secretaay  and  PriScis  Writer,  300 1,  each        -        -        - 
Private  Secretaiy  to  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Printer   ----------- 

Office-keepers,  1  at  200/.,  1  at  1601.,  and  3  at  125 /.  • 

Office  Porters,  1  at  230/.,  and  1  at  120/.  ----- 

Doorkeepers,  at  100 1,  each      ------- 

Lamplighter  and  Coal  Porter  ------- 

Housekeeper   ---------- 


Spboipioation  of  (C.) 
Extra  Allowances  to  Persons  on  the  Elstablishment ;  viz. — 
Superintendent  of  the  Commercial  and  Consular  Division,  in 
addition  to  his  Salary  as  a  Senior  Clurk      .        .        -        - 
First  Assistant  in  ditto,  in  addition  to  his  Salary  as  an  Assistant 

Cleric 

(MrfCUrh --- 

Sirperintendent  of  the  Treaty  Department  -        -        -        . 
4  Resident  Clerks,  sit  60  ^  each  ------ 

\CI«riinChiefa«re*Depai*Kent 

Tradesmen's  Bills --- 

Housekeeper's  ditto         -------- 

Doorkeeper's    ditto        -------- 

Miscellaneous  Services    -------- 

Expenses  of  the  Passport  Department  *  -       -       -       • 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


700 
1,000 
700 
660 
360 
160 
100 
600 
400 
260 
100 
600 
400 
236 
400 
100 
260 

6eo 


AuHial 
Increment, 


£. 


26 
60 
26 
20 
16 
10 
10 
26 
16 
16 
10 
26 
16 
16 
16 
10 
16 


Maximnm. 


1,000 
1,260 
1,000 
660 
546 
300 
160 
800 
600 
360 
240 
800 
600 
360 
600 
240 
360 
600 


Messengers'  Bills  and  Expenses  of  Extra  (Couriers 

Telegraph  Expenses 


-  £.24,000 

-  3,600 


£. 


1867-8. 


0.79. 


*  The  Pee*  of  the  Fanport  Office,  eifimated  for  the  year  nt  7601.,  1*111  be  paid  to  tin  Exohetuar. 


£. 

6,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,600 


10,000 


961 

1,017 

6,007 

4,818 

4,484 

1,749 

744 

800 

473 

1,029 

376 

800 

600 

284 

411 

220 

284 

600 

600 

160 

160 

726 

360 

200 

94 

100 


26,810 


260 
100 


200 
200 


430 
697 
65 
668 
600 


3,100 
27,600 


^90,600 


1860-7. 


£. 

6,000 
2,009 
1,600 
1,600 


10,000 


1,260 

6,993 

4,923 

4,396 

1,736 

731 

800 

468 

1,007 

366 

800 

600 

269 

546 

333 

269 

600 

609 

160 

700 
360 
200 
94 
100 


28,069 


200 
^00 
200 
100 
863 
628 
63 
761 
600 

3,100 
22,681 


26,781 
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[Class  n.J 


—  7.— 
BOARD    OF    TRADE. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  may  be  required  in  the  Year  ending  31st  March  1868,  to  pay  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Committee  of  Psivy  Council  for  Teade,  and  Sub- 
ordinate Departments. 

Sixty-eight  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-six  Pounds. 


Sub-Heads  under  which  this  Vote  will  be  accounted  for. 


A. — Salaries,  Board  of  Trade  ....... 

B —    Ditto  -  General  Register  and  Record  Office,  of  Seamex 

C —    Ditto  -  Joint  Stock  Companies  Registration  Office 

D. —    Ditto  -  Designs  Office  ........ 

E. — Incidental  Expenses,  Board  of  Trade     .        .        .        .        . 

F.—    -    Ditto    - 


1867-8. 


H.— 


Ditto 


Ditto 


-  General   Register  and  Record    Office  of 

Seamen  ....... 

-  Joint       Stock      Companies     Registration 

Office  .-..-... 
.  Designs  Office      ...... 


£. 

44,178 

14,019  ■ 

2,421 

1,603 

4,700 

900 

450 
115 


1866-7. 


INCREASE. 


68,380 


£. 

42,148 

13,497 

2,122 

1,603 

4,500 

900 

400 
115 


65,285 


£. 
2,030 
522 
299 

200 


50 


DECREASE. 


3,101 


INCREASE 


£.3,101. 


A.— SALARIES,  BOARD  OF  TRADE : 


Numbers. 

1866-7. 

1867-8. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

17 

23 

23 

11 

10 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

- 

1 

44 

SO 

1 

1 

13 

13 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

— 

1 

The  President      ...... 

The  Vice-President       .         -        .         .        . 

Secretary     ....... 

Legal  Assistant    ...... 

Legal  Assistant  Secretaries  .         .         .         . 

Assistant  Secretaries    .         .         .        .         . 

Assistants  to  the  Secretaries 

Accountant  ...... 

Deputy  Accountant      .         .         .         .        . 

Boolc-keeper         ...... 

Draughtsman       ...... 

Librarian    ....... 

Senior  Clerks       ...... 

Junior  Clerks      ...... 

Supplementary  Clerks .         .         .         .         . 

Law  Clerk  ....... 

Registrar     ....... 

Chief  of  Statistical  Department     . 

Chief  of  Meteorological  Department 

Professional  Members  (Marine  Department) 

Surveyor  General  .         .        .         .        . 

Nautical  Assessors        -         .         .        .        . 

Inspectors  of  Railtrays  .         .         .         . 

Inspector  of  Railways  (Junior  Class)     - 

Private  Secretary  to  President       .         .         . 
Ditto     .       .     to  Vice-President 
Ditto    -      -    to  Secretary       .        .        . 

Temporary  Clerks        .         .        .        -         . 

Office  Keeper       ...... 

Messengers,  including  Porter         .        .        . 

Extra  Messengers         _         -         .        .        . 

Firelighter  and  Lamptrimmer        .        .         . 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. ! 


Annual 
Increment. 


£. 

2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
600 
800 
800 
600 
800 
500 
300 
450 
450 
320 
100 
150 
350 
300 


800 
450 


700 
600 


30» 
200 
85/. 


£. 


40 
50 
50 
25 
50 
20 
15 
25 
25 
20 
15 
10 
15 
10 


Maximum. 


25 


50 
25 


£. 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

800 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

600 

450 

600 

600 

600 

300 

300 

500 

400 


800 
600 


1,000 
800 


.  to  60 «.  per  week 
I        10        I        250 
to  120/.  per  annum 
21*.  per  week 
30  ».  per  week 


Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department,  transferred  fiom  the  Exchequer  Office, 
under  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  82 :  ^ 

Warden  of  Standards  If--..  ......  700 

Clerk 


Junior  Clerk    - 
Temporary  Clerk 
Mechanic 


300 
100 


85 


1867-8. 


£. 

2,000 
2,000 
1,500 

1,025 
1,912* 
2,200 
1,000 
5S0 
304 
700* 
531 
7,052 1 
3,856 
2,222 
355 
360 
1,000 

1,600  ♦ 

600  § 

400 
3,000  II 

600 

300 

150 

150 
5,174 

212 
1,290 

164 
78 


42,915 


1,263 


44,178 


*  One  of  the  .Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  Draughtsman  receive  each  an  additional  allowance  of  100/.  per  annum.  ; 

t  Three  of  these  officers  receive  an  additional  allowance  of  100/.  per  annum  each. 
X  One  of  these  officers  receives  also  pay  as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  at  365/.  per  annum. 
§  This  officer  receives  also  half-pay  as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  at  246/.  7».  Od.  per  annum. 
II  The  salaries  of  the  Inspectors  of  Railways  include  a  commuted  allowance  for  military  pay. 

^  This  arrangement  is  provisional.     It  is  intended  that  hereafter  this  portion  of  the  business  shall  be  superintended  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  who  irill  receive,  in  consideration  of  the  additional  duty,  a  personal  allowance  of  100  /.  a  year. 

0.79.  0 
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7.— B  OARD     OF    TRAD  ^—continued. 


B.— SALARIES,  GENERAL  REGISTER  AND  RECORD  OFFICE  OF  SEAMEN  (17  &  18  Vict  c.  104): 


Numbers. 


1866-7. 

1867-8. 

1 

1 

4 

12 

12 

21 

21 

24 

24 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

74 

74 

Registrar-General*  -         -         -         -         - 

Inspector  ...... 

First  Class  Clerksf  .... 

Second  Class  Clerks  -         .         ^^        - 

Third  Class  Clerks 

Temporary  Clerks,  30  «.  to  60*.  per  week  - 
Sorters,  30 «.  per  week      .         .         -         - 
Lithographer   -..--- 
OflSce  Keeper  and  Housekeeper 
Messengers,  £.65  to  £.  100      - 
Porter,  20  s.  per  week        -         .         -         - 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


£. 

700 

500 

380 

250 

100 


Annual 
locremeDt. 


£. 

50 
25 
20 
15 
10 


Haximam. 


£. 

900 

700 

500 

350 

220 


1867-8. 


£.  s. 

900  - 

642  - 

1,985  - 

3,786  - 

3,687  - 

2,392  - 

234  - 

78  - 

120  - 

393  - 

52  - 


14,010 


*  Tlie  Registrar  General  receives  also  1001.  a  year  from  tlie  Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

i'  One  of  the  First  Class  Clerics  receires  an  additional  allowance  of  50  2.  for  assisting  at  Prosecutions,  and  50  J.  from  NstbI  Funds  in  con- 
nection If ith  tlie  Naval  Reserve. 


C— SALARIES,  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  REGISTRATION  OFFICE: 


Numbers. 


1866-7. 


11 


1867-8. 


13 


Registrar  .         .         - 

Assistant  Registrar  for  Ireland 
Chief  Clerk      - 
Senior  Clerk   -         -         - 
Clerks     .... 
Temporary  Clerks    . 
Clerk  for  Scotland   - 
Assistant  Registrar  at  Truro 
OfiSce  Keeper  -        .        - 
Messengers      •         -         . 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


£. 

700 

250 

300 

160 

80 

78 

80 


80 
70 


Annual 
Increment. 


Maximum. 


10 
15 
10 
10 

10 


£. 
700 
300 
400 
280 
150 
78 
180 


100 
70 


1867-8. 


£. 
700 
263 
400 
199 
265 
156 
148 
60 
100 
140 


2,421  - 


JVote.— The  amount  of  fees  received  for  the  period  between  1st  January  and  31st  December  1866  was  £.  14,689.  17  ».     These  feea 

are  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
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(      13     ) 


[Class  II.] 


7.— B  OARD     OF     TRAD  E— continued. 


D.— SALARIES,  DESIGNS  OFFICE  : 


Nnmben. 


1866-7. 


1867-8. 


Registrar 

Assistant  Registrar  • 
Chief  Clerk     - 
Clerk      - 
Ditto  - 
OflEce  Keeper  - 
Messenger 
Printer  and  Messenger 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimnm, 


£. 


Annaal      „     , 
Increment.  Maximum. 


Fixed  Salaries! 


£. 


1867-8. 


^ 


£.  «. 

600  - 

300  - 

200  - 

150  - 

120  - 

76  - 

70  - 

88  - 


1,603  - 


Ao/e.— The  amount  of  fees  received  for  the  period  from  Ist  January  to  31st  December  1866  was  £,.  2,671.  15«.    These  fees  are 

paid  into  the  Exchequer. 


E.— INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES :  £,      ,. 

Board  of  Trade      --------....        4,500     - 

Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department    ......  200     - 


F.-INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES,  GENERAL   REGISTER   AND   RECORD   OFFICE  OF  SEA- 
MEN       


£.      s. 


4,700     - 


900    - 


G.— INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES,  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  REGISTER  OFFICE 


H.— INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES,  DESIGNS  OFFICE 


460     - 


116     - 


0.79. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31  MARCH  1868. 


[Glass  n.] 


II 


.    -7.— 

BOARD      OF     TRADE. 


AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  Sum  that  may  be  required  in  the  Year  entlinw  31st  March  I8C8,  to  pay  the  Salaries 
and  ExpBNSES  of  the  Office  of  the  Cohuittee  of  Phity  Council  for  Trade,  and  Subordinate  Departments. 


Sixty-eight  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-six  Pounds. 


Sai.arie«  : 
Bo«r<lofTraile(A.')  ....... 

GeDeral  Register  and  Record  Office  of  Seamen  (B.) 

Joint  Stock  Companies  R^patratioa  Office  (C.)      ... 

Dosigaa  Office  (D.)    ........ 

CONTINGIKT   ExPENIBS 

Board  of  Trade  •.--.... 

General  Register  and  Record  Office  of  Seamen  ... 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Registration  Office  .... 
Designs  Office  ........ 


1867-8. 


£. 

44,378 

14,019 

2,421 

1,603 


4,500 
900 
4Sr) 
IIS 


£. 


62,421 


6,965 


68,386 


1  8  6  6-7. 


£.  t.  d. 

42,148  -  - 

13,497  -  - 

3,122  -  - 

1,608  -  - 

4,600  -  - 

900  -  - 

400  -  - 

116  -  - 


66,285 


(A.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Numbera. 


1866-7. 


4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

17 

23 

II 


44 
1 

13 
2 

1 


136 


1867-8. 


I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

17 

23 

10 

1 

I 

1 

2 
1 
2 
8 
1 


60 
1 

13 
3 
1 


160 


The  President  ... 
The  Vice-President  . 
Secretary  ... 

Legal  Assistant 
Legal  Assistant  Secretaries 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Assistants  to  the  Secretaries 
Accountant       ... 
Deputy  Accountant  .        • 
Book-keeper 


Dranghtsuan  ...... 

Librarian         ...... 

Senior  Clerks  ...... 

Junior  Clerks  ...... 

Supplementary  Clerks       .        .        .        . 

Law  Clerk       ...... 

Rq;istr«T  ...... 

Chiefof  Statistical  Deportment  .        .        . 

Chief  of  Meteorological  Department    - 

Professional  Members  (Marine  Department) 

Surveyor  General     .         •         -        .        . 

Nautical  Assessor*     •        .        .        .        . 

Inspectors  of  Railiray*        .... 

Inspector  of  Railvaya  (Janior  Class)  . 

Private  Secretary  to  President    .        .        . 
Ditto    -      .    to  Vice-President     > 
Ditto    -      -    to  Secretary    .        -        . 

Temporary  Clerk*     .        .        .        .         . 

Office  Keeper  ...... 

Messengers,  indndiog  Porter      .        .        . 

Extra  Messengers       •       .        .        .        . 

Firelighter  and  Lamptrinuner     .        .        . 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


£. 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
600 
800 
800 
600 
800 
500 
800 
4S0 
460 
820 
100 
150 
350 
300 


Annual 
Increment. 


40 
50 
50 
35 
50 
20 
15 
25 
25 
20 
16 
10 
15 
10 


800 
450 


700 
600 


25 


50 
23 


Maximum. 


£. 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

800 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

600 

450 

600 

600 

600 

300 

300 

500 

400 


1867-8, 


800 
600 


1,000 
800 


SO*,  to  60s.  per  week 
200      I        10        I         250 
85 1.  to  1 20  L  per  annum      . 
21 1,  per  week      - 
30*.  per  week 


Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department,  ttunsierred  from  the  Exchequer  Office^ 
under  the  Act  39  &  30  Viet  e.  82: 


Warden  of  Standards  T 
Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 
Temporary  Clerk 
Mechanic  •        . 


Contingencies    ........ 

COMTIKCBXCIZSS 

TraTeOing,  Advertisements,  and  other  Expense*  • 


£. 
700 
300 
100 
78 
85 


1,263 
200 


£. 


£. 

2,000 
2,000 
1,600 

1,625 
1,918  • 
2,200 
1,000 
580 
304 
700* 
531 
7,052 1 
3,856 
3,223 
855 
860 
1,000 


1866-7. 


1,6001 
600  i 
400 

3,000  0 
600 
800 
150 
160 

6,174 
212 

1,890 

164 

78 


43,915 


1,463 

4/iOO 


48,878 


£. 

2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 


3,025 

1,000 

560 

345 

678 

506 

7,128 

4,164 

2,472 


1,000 
800 

1,600 
600 
400 

2,969 

300 
150 
200 

4,700 
200 

1,390 

109 

78 


43,148 


4,500 


46,648 


*  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  DraoghUman  receive  each  an  additional  allownne*  of  100^  per  annum, 
i*  Three  of  these  officers  receive  an  additional  allowance  of  100  {.  per  annum  each. 
i  One  of  these  officers  receives  also  pay  as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  at  365  I.  per  annoQ. 
4  This  officer  receives  also  half-pay  as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  at  346  /•  7  >•  6  <1.  per  annum. 
I  The  salaries  of  the  Inspectors  of  Railways  include  a  eonunnted  allowance  for  military  pay. 

^  This  arrangement  is  provisional.    It  is  intended  that  hereafter  this  portion  of  the  business  shall  be  superintended  by  the  Anlttant  Sccietanr  of  dif 
Commercial  Department,  who  will  receive,  in  coaiidentian  of  the  additional  duty,  a  personal  allowance  of  100  /,  a  year. 
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7.— BOARD     OF    TRABT^-continued. 

(B.)  GENERAL  REGISTER  AND  RECORD  OFFICE  OF  SEA.MEN. 

(17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104.) 


Namben. 

1866-7. 

1867-8. 

1 

1 

4 

12 

12 

21 

21 

24 

24 

3 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

74 

74 

SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


RegLstrar-Geueral  *  -  -  -  . 
Inspector  -.--.. 
First  Class  Clerks  t  .  .  .  . 
Second  Class  Clerks  .  .  .  . 
Third  Class  Clerks  .        -        .        . 

Temporary  Clerks,  30  s.  to  60  s.  per  week 
Sorter!?,  80 1.  per  week     -        -        -        . 
Lithographer  -        -        -        -         . 

OflSce  Keeper  and  Housekeeper 
Messengers,  £.  65  to  £.  100  - 
Porter,  20 «.  per  week      -        -        -        • 


Contingent  Expenses 


,,.  .  Annual    I  . 

Minimum,    increment.'  Maximum, 


£. 

700 

500 

380 

260 

100 


£. 
60 
25 
20 
15 
10 


£. 

900 
700 
500 
850 
220 


£. 


1867-8. 


£. 

000 

542 

1,085 

8,786 

8,687 

2,892 

234 

78 

120 

893 

52 


14,019 
900 


14,919     - 


1866-7. 


£. 

870 

617 

1,965 

3,686 

3,842 

2,292 

234 

78 

120 

891 

62 


13,497     - 
900    - 


14,397     - 


*  The  Regiitrar  General  receives  also  100  /.  a  year  from  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

t  One  of  the  First  Class  Clerks  receives  an  additional  allowance  of  502.  for  assisting  at  Protecations,  and  bOl.  from  Naval  Famls  in  connection  witfc 
the  Naval  Reserve.  

(C.)  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  REGISTRATION  OFFICE. 


Namben. 


1866-7. 

1867-8. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

2 

11 

13 

Registrar  .... 
Assistant  Regutrar  for  Ireland 
Chief  Clerk  .  -  -  - 
Senior  Clerk  -  .  -  - 
Clerks 


Temporary  Clerks  - 
Clerk  for  Scotland  - 
Assistant  Registrar  at  Truro 
Office  Keeper 
Messengers     ... 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


£. 

700 

260 

300 

180 

80 

78 

80 


80 
70 


Annual 
Increment, 


£. 

10 
15 
10 
10 

10 


Mazimom 


£. 
700 
300 
400 
280 
150 
78 
180 


100 
70 


Contingent  Expenses 


1867-8. 


£. 
700 
268 
400 
199 
265 
156 
148 

00 
100 
140 


2,421  - 
450  - 


2,871   - 


1866-7. 


£.  (. 

700  - 

200  - 

400  - 

189  - 

255  - 

138  - 

« 

100  - 

140  - 


2,122 
400 


2,622  - 


*  Hitherto  paid  out  of  Fees. 

lfole.—Tb»  amonnt  of  fees  received  for  the  period  between  1st  January  and  3Ut  December  1866  was  £.  14,589.  17  *.    Time  fea* 

•re  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 


(D.)  DESIGNS    OFFICE. 


Namben. 


1866-7. 


1867-8. 


Registrar 

Assistant  Registrar 
Chief  Clerk    • 
Clerk     - 

Ditto    ... 
Office  Keeper 
Messenger 
Printer  and  Messenger 


SALARY  OF  OFFICE. 


Minimum. 


£. 


Aniraal 
Inclement. 


£. 


Maximum 


Fixed  salaries 


Contingent  Expenses 


£. 


1867-8. 


£. 

600 

300 

200 

150 

120 

75 

70 

88 


1,003     - 
115     - 


1,718     - 


1866-7. 


£.  «. 

600  - 

800  - 

200  - 

160  - 

120  - 

75  - 

70  - 

88  - 


1,608     - 
115     - 


1,718    - 


JVoie.— The  amount  of  fees  received  for  the  period  from  1st  January  to  Slst  December  1866  waa  £.  2,671.  16  ».    Theee  fee*  are 

paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
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Monday,  l%th  February  1867. 


Ordered,  That   the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  do  coiubt  of  tiie   following 
Members : — 


Mr.  Bouverie. 

Mr.  Howes. 

Mr.  Laing. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Mr.  PoUard-UrquhiUt. 


Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  Hunt. 


Ordered,  THAT  the  Committee  have  pow«r  to  aend  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becords. 
Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Order  "  That  Five  be  the  Quorum"  be  suspended. 
Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Conunittee. 


Friday,  Ut  March  1867. 


Ordered,  That  Mr.  Bouverie  be  discharged  firom  further  attendance  on  the  Conmiittee- 
and  that  Mr.  Hankey  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  2%th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Copy  of  the  Treasury  Minute,  dated  the  6th  February  1867, 
respecting  the  Classification  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  for  Civil  Services  (presented 
lltn  March)  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 


Wednesday,  29th  May  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  from  time  to 
time,  to  The  House. 


Wednesday,  1th  August  1867. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them  to  The  House. 


REPORT p.    iii 
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SECOND     REPORT. 


THE  COMMITTEE  of  Public  Accounts  have  made  further  progress 
in  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following 
SECOND  REPORT  :- 


Your  Committee  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  Appropriation 
Accounts  of  the  Expenditure  in  the  Financial  Year  1865-6,  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  Revenue  Services,  and  that  of  the  Departments  of  Works,  and  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  very  desirable  that  an 
early  decision  should  be  arrived  at  on  the  quesiioii  whether  certain  extra 
receipts  (not  being  sales  of  old  stores,  &c.)  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
or  carried  to  the  cretUt  of  the  Votes.  This  question  has,  on  former  occasions, 
come  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
the  subject  of  Departmental  Inquiry  under  the  instructions  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  also,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  deserving  of  consideration 
whether  the  officers  charged  with  the  Departmental  Audit,  both  of  Cash  and 
Store  Accounts,  might  not  be,  in  respect  of  such  Audit,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  present,  independent  of  the  Heads  of  Department  by  whom  the  Expenditure 
of  such  money  or  stores  is  ordered. 

Your  Committee  also  recommend  that  the  respective  Accoimtants  General 
should,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appropriation  Accounts  of  Army  and  Navy  Expen- 
diture, declare  that  no  part  of  such  Expenditure  has  been  incurred  without 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  Department,  in  cases  where  such  superior 
authority  is  required  by  the  regulations  then  in  force. 

Your  Committee  have  no  other  remarks  to  offer  on  the  Accounts  under 
review. 


7  August  1867. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday,  7th  August  1867. 


MEMBERS   FBE8ENT: 


Mr.  Childers.  I  Mr.  Howes. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton.  |  Mr.  Hankej. 


Mr.  C.  Vine,  further  examined. 

Mr.  Henry  Bathurst,  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated.     Second  Rejjort  read,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Beport,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDBNCB. 


Wednesday,  7th  August  1867. 


HEHBEB8   PBESBNT:' 


Mr.  Childera. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 


Mr.  Hankej. 
Mr.  Howes. 


HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Chables  Vine,  Esq.,  further  Examined. 


502.  Chairman,']  "With  reference  to  the  Appro- 
priation Accounts  of  the  Kevenue  Departments  for 
the  year  1865-6,  there  is  no  Audit  Office  remark, 
I  thmk,  upon  the  Customs  Account  ? — No ;  there 
is  no  remark  upon  the  Customs  Accoimt. 

503.  There  is  no  remark,  I  think,  upon  the 
Inland  Revenue  Account,  except  with  regard  to 
the  old  question  of  the  extra  receipts? — ^That  is 
the  only  remark. 

504.  And  the  general  inquiry  as  to  the  extra 
receipts  maj  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  forward  state, 
though  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  con- 
cluded in  the  course  of  next  year  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  desirable  indeed ;  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions depending  upon  it  are  arising  upon  the  in- 
vestigation of  uie  Civil  Service  Accounts. 

505.  In  the  Post  Office  Accoimt  there  are  one 
or  two  minor  iaaccuracies,  which  I  think  have 
been  corrected  ? — They  have  been  corrected.  It 
is  shown  in  the  Treasury  Minute,  at  page  4,  that 
they  have  been  corrected. 

506.  The  extra  receipt  question  arises  upon 
paragraph  11,  also? — Yes. 

507.  The  adjustment  of  the  accounts  with  the 
Colonies,  which  was  not  quite  in  a  satisfactory  state 
some  time  ago,  is  now,  I  think,  getting  straight,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 

508.  There  is  no  question  arising  about  it? 
— ^No. 

509.  A  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  un- 
claimed Post  Office  orders,  will  you  Idndly  ex- 
plain it  ? — The  lapsed  Post  Office  orders  have 


been  used  by  the  Post  Office,  to  form  a  fund  for 
assisting  officers  of  the  department  in  the  insur- 
ance of  their  lives,  and  the  question  is  whether 
they  are  authorised  in  doing  that. 

510.  What  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  money  represented  by  lapsed  Post  Office 
orders  ?^It  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  if  the  orders  are  ever 
presented.  Parliament  shoidd  provide  the  means 
of  paying  them. 

511.  And  that  no  fund  should  be  created  by  a 
department  out  of  money  which  neither  belongs 
to  them  nor  has  been  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment ? — I  think  not. 

512.  Have  the  Treasury  yet  made  any  remark 
upon  that  ? — Nb,  no  remark  has  been  made  by 
them. 

513.  That  question  stands  open  at  the  present 
moment  ? — It  does. 

514.  Meanwhile  you  have  not  allowed  the  ex- 
penditure so  far  as  you  are  concerned? — It  is 
subject  to  this  remark. 

515.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  question  will 
arise  again  ?— Yes. 

516.  And  you  wUl  raise  the  same  objection 
next  year  ? — No  doubt  it  will  be  rtdsed. 

517.  And  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Treasury  to  come  to  some  distinct  view  upon  the 
subject? — I  should  presume  so. 

518.  No  question  arises  upon  the  non-effec- 
tives?— No. 


CTme, 
Esq. 

7  Aug.  I867. 


Hekbt  Thomas  Dundas  Bathubbt,  Esq. ;  Examined. 


519.  Chairman.']  You  hold  the  office  of  In- 

Fector  in  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department, 
believe  ? — I  do. 

520.  And  the   accounts  both  of  the  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  and  of  the  Works, 

619. 


come    under   your  inspection  ? — Yes,  they  are  H.  T.  D. 

under  my  charge.  Bathurtt, 

521.  Going  first  to  the  land  revenue;  no  ques-  E<q. 

tion,  I  think,  has  been  raised  except  with  respect  ~~~- 
to  the  Landed  Estates  and  Record  Offices  ? — That 
▲  3                                                                 is 
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H.  T.  D.     is  the  only  question;  the  only  voted  services  un- 

dathurtt,     der  ihe  Commissioners  of  Woods  are  their  own 

Esq.        salaries,  the  expenses  of  their  own  office,. and  a 

^~~         portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Landed  Estates 

7  Aug.  1 867.  and  Record  Offices;  there  are  two  Record  Offices, 

one  in  Dublin  and  one  in  London ;  the  office  in 

London  is  the  only  one  under  their  control. 

522.  If  I  understand  you  ti^tly,  the  entire 
vote  fur  the  Record  Offices  is  not  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  ? — No,  it  is  not 

523.  But  it  is  partly  under  them,  and  partly 
under  the  Treasury  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

524.  Will  the  Act  of  last  Session  remedy  this 
inconvenience  ? — Yes ;  it  will  be  remedied  by  the 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Act ;  these  being  voted 
services  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  appropriation 
audit  of  them,  and  whenever  the  Treasury  give 
directions  for  bringing  those  Votes  together,  it  will 
be  done. 

525.  And  the  whole  Vote  must  be  under  one 
department  ? — Yes. 

526.  So  that  the  objection  you  have  rused  will 
be  cured  ? — Yes. 

527.  I  think  you  raised,  in  previous  ^^ears,  an 
objection  as  to  the  payment  of  the  solicitor's  biU 
in  the  Woods  Department,  did  you  not  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  question  about  it;  some  of  their  soli- 


citor's  bills  were  paid  out  of  the  income  of  Land 
Revenue,  and  some  were  paid  out  of  the  Vote. 

528.  That  has  now  been  remedied  ? — That  has 
now  been  remedied  under  the  Treasury  directions. 

529.  And  there  is  no  outstanding  recommendv 
tion  upon  the  Woods  Account  at  present? — No. 

530.  Coming  now  to  the  Works  Estimates,  die 
only  question,  I  think,  remaining  ig  as  to  the 
sale  of  some  buildings  connected  with  the  Beth- 
lehem Hospital? — A  portion  of  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Hospital,  whiS, 
I  believe,  was  used  for  criminal  hmatics,  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  matfrials  were  s(4d  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Works.  They  paid  lOOi  for 
making  good  the  ground,  and  retained  in  their 
hands  1,323  /.  It  was  noticed  by  the  Commig- 
sioners  of  Audit  that  that  was  money  properiy 
belonging  to  the  Exchequer;  but  the  Treasiuy 
state  that  there  are  some  claims  still  upon  it,  and 
therefore  it  still  remuns  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Works. 

531.  Those  claims  satisfied,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  you  and  the  Trea- 
sury as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money?— 
No. 

532.  That  has  not  yet  been  settied? — No. 

533.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
settled?— No. 
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